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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MICROFILMING PROJECT 


A COOPERATIVE PROJECT BETWEEN THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA ARCHIVES AND THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the B8SO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown — 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. : 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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FREDERICK PICKERING CABOT | 


first ‘Presiden 
of the 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra 
I9IS-19 32 


HE MARBLE portraiture of Frederick Pickering 

Cabot installed in the balcony foyer of Symphony 
Hall shortly before the opening of the present season is 
much more than an impressive work of art: it is a spon- 
taneous tribute of affection and respect to a great citizen 
of Boston, a man whose modesty would never have per- 
mitted him to imagine himself the subject of such com- 
memoration. It owes its form to the loving memory and 
skilled hand of a sculptor, Mr. Korczak Ziolkowski, be- 
friended as a boy by Judge Cabot in his official Capacity, 
and thus brought into a close and inspiring intimacy 
which went far to determine the younger man’s artistic 
career. When the face of his friend emerged from the 
marble, as a labor of love, modelled from an enduring 
image of the mind, others who loved Judge Cabot brought 
to pass its installation in Symphony Hall. 

No less fitting than Beia Pratt’s bust of Major Higgin- 
son, long familiar to frequenters of our concerts, is this 
commemoration of one of whom it can so truly be said 
that “with faith and understanding he carried on the 
ideal of his kinsman the founder.” In the person of Judge 
Cabot the present of the Orchestra stands linked with 
the past, and with the future. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


[Fifty-fifth Season, 1935-1936] 
Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


FREDERICK PICKERING CABOT 


Kirst ‘President 
Personnel | of the 
Vous ‘Boston Symphony Orchestra 


BURGIN, R. ELCUS, G. LAUGA, N. SAUVLET, H. RESNIKOFF, V. 
Concert-master GUNDERSEN, R. KASSMAN, N. CHERKASSKY, P. EISLER, D. 7 g 7, 19 ; 5 

THEODOROWICZ, J. 7 

HANSEN, E. MARIOTTI, V. FEDOROVSKY, P. TAPLEY, R. 

LEIBOVICI, J. PINFIELD, C. LEVEEN, P. KRIPS, A. 


KNUDSON, C. ZUNG, M. BEALE, M. GORODETZKY, L. 

MAYER, P. DIAMOND, S. DEL SORDO, R. FIEDLER, B. | ee eee, | — ce oa a 
BRYANT, M. sronesvase’t. 1. MESINA, 8. HE MARBLE portraiture of Frederick Pickering 
MURRAY, J. ERKELENS, Hi. SEINIGER, S. Cabot installed in the balcony fover of Symphony 


VIOLAS Hall shortly before the opening of the present season is 
LEFRANG, J. FOUREL, 6. 
ARTIERES, L. CAUHAPE, J. 


BERNARD, A. GROVER, H. much more than an Impressive work of art: it is a spon- 
VAN WYNBERGEN, C, WERNER, H. 


taneous tribute of affection and respect to a great citizen 
AVIERINO, N. DEANE, C, HUMPHREY, G. 


GERHARDT, §. JACOB, R. of Boston, a man whose modesty would never have per- 


VIOLONCELLOS mitted him to imagine himself the subject of such com- 
BEDETTI, J. | LANGENDOEN, J. CHARDON, Y. 
ZIGHERA, ‘A. _BARTH, C. DROEGHMANS, 1. WARNKE, J. 


STOCKBRIDGE, C. FABRIZIO, EF. 
MARJOLLET, L. 
ZIMBLER, J. 


memoration. It owes its form to the loving memory and 
skilled hand of a sculptor, Mr. Korczak Ziolkowski, be: 


BASSES Iriended as a boy by Judge Cabot in his official Capacity, 


KUNZE, M. LEMAIRE, J. LUDWIG, O. GIRARD, H,. JUHT, L. 
VONDRAK, A. MOLEUX, G. FRANKEL, I. DUFRESNE, G. 
FLUTES OBOES CLARINETS BASSOONS 


LAURENT, G. GILLET, F. POLATSCHEK, V. LAUS, A. 
BLADET, G. DEVERGIE, J. VALERIO, M. ALLARD, R. 
AMERENA, P. STANISLAUS, H. MAZZEO, R. PANENKA, E. 


Eb Clarinet Image of the mind, others who loved Judge Cabot brought 


and thus brought into a close and Inspiring intimacy 
Which went far to determine the vVOUNngCr man’s artists 
career. When the face of his friend emerged from the 


marble, as a labor of love, modelled from an enduring 


PICCOLO ENGLISH Horn Bass CLARINET CONTRA- BASSOON 


MADSEN, G. 


Horns 


BOETTCHER, G. 
MACDONALD, W. 
VALKENIER, W. 
GEBHARDT, W. 


TUBA 
ADAM, E. 


ORGAN 
SNOW, A. 


SPEYER, L. 
Horns 


VALKENIER, W. 


LANNOYE, M. 
SINGER, J. 
LORBEER, H. 


HARPS 


ZIGHERA, B. 
CAUGHEY, E. 


PIANO 
SANROMA, J. 


MIMART, P. 


"TRUMPETS 


MAGER, G. 
LAFOSSE, M. 
VOISIN, R. L. 
VOISIN, R. 
MANN, J. 


‘TIMPANI 


SZULC, R. 
POLSTER, M. 


CELESTA 
FIEDLER, A. 


PILLER, B. 


‘TROMBONES 


RAICHMAN, J. 
HANSOTTE, L. 
LILLEBACK, W. 
ADAM, E. 


PERCUSSION 


STERNBURG, S. 
WHITE, L. 
ARCIERI, E. 


LIBRARIAN 


to pass its installation in Syniphony Hall. 

No less fitting than Bela Pratt’s bust of Major Higein- 
son, long familiar to frequenters of our concerts, is this 
commemoration of one of whom it can so truly be said 
that “with faith and understanding he carried on the 
ideal of his kinsman the founder.” In the person of Judge 
Cabot the present of the Orchestra stands linked with 
the past, and with the future. 
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Judge Cabot's Bust: on 
View at Symphony Hall 


BUST OF JUDGE CABOT 
This head of the first president of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the late 


Judge Frederick P. Cabot, is shown sculptured in marble and is for public 
view in Symphony Hall. 


EC ats. - 


J rederick Pickering 
Cabot, sculptured in a marble block, 
was on public view for the first time 


% 


| 
' 
| 
' 


at the opening Boston Symphony con- | 


cert in Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon. Judge Cabot was the first presi- | 


dent of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
from its incorporation until his death 
three years ago. 


| 


The head was carved by Korczak 
\iolkowski of Boston, a close friend of 
he judge, who first came to know him 
when the latter was judge of the 
Juvenile Court. Friends and relatives of 
Judge Cabot have made possible the in- 
Stallation of the bust in an especially 


built niche in the foyer of Symphony 
Hall. 
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His Work Endures 


Frederick Pickering Cabot 


President of the Boston Symphony Orchestra from 1918 Until His Death 
in 1932, as He Appears, Carved in Marble by His Friend, Korezak Ziolkowski 


On One Side of the Base of the Head Are Cut the Words, “With Faith and 
Understanding He Carried on the Ideal of His Kinsman the Founder.” The Sculpture, 
Which Was Recently Completed Largely from Memory, Will Rest in the Foyer 
Behind the First Balcony of Symphony Hall, Where It Will Be on Public View 


for the First Time at Tomorrow's Openin t Sar Concert. 
_Wetias) 133 (amen 
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SYMPHONY H/ Mir. BOSTON 


BOSTON SYMPH| @NY ORCHESTRA 


Dr. Serge Kouss| Siitzky, Conductor 


TWO SERIES OF SI} % CONCERTS EACH 
An Ideal Introductio: hh to Orchestral Music 


3 i 
Monday Evenings Ne Tuesday Afternoons 


at 8.15 o'clock ie at 3 o'clock 
OCTOBER 28 * DECEMBER 30 © JANUARY 97 bry i NOVEMBER 5 * DECEMBER 17 * FEBRUARY 4 
FEBRUARY 10 * MARCH 2 ¢ APRIL, 90 tee FEBRUARY 25 © APRIL 7 © APRIL 28 


The programmes will consist of Standard master- his The programmes of this series will be divided 
pieces of the symphonic repertory (Dmitri Mitro- . according to the principal national schools of 
poulos will appear as guest conductor at the Jan- | 5 music. ‘The greater composers of each country will 
uary concert). , | be represented. 

i 
Season Tickets | J jfor each Series 
$9, $12, $| BH 


are now on sale at tl 


TS (no tax) 
| Subscription Office 


A fe . ‘ .} ° “ert . . ° 
Ww season tickets for the F riday and Saturday series <| § MEE available, for a limited time, on a proportionate basis 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 
DURING: THE SEASON OF 1935-36 / 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


PAGE 
Bacu, J. S.: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major for String 
Orchestra (with the Sinfonia from the Cantata “Christ | 
lag in Todesbanden”); XX, March 27 940 
Chaconne for Violin unaccompanied (transcribed for or- 
chestra by Alfredo Casella)**; XX, March 27 Q50 
XXI, April 10 998 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor for Organ (arranged for or- 
chestra by Dimitri Mitropoulos)**; XIV, January 31.. 663 


Two Preludes (arranged for string orchestra by Riccardo 

Pick-Mangiagaili); Xil, January 17 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21; XIX, March 20 

Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral”; XII, 
January 17 

Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. g2; III, October 25 

Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93; XXIII, April 24.... 

Symphony No. g in D minor, with final chorus on Schiller’s 


Ode to Joy, Op. 125 (Ceciia Society — ARTHUR 
FIEDLER, Conductor; JEANNETTE VREELAND, Soprano; 
ELIZABETH Wysor, Contralto; PAuL ALTHOUSE, [Ienor; 
JuLius HuEHN, Bass); VI, November 15 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 73 
(LEONARD SHuRE*); XVII, February 28 
Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84; VI, November 15 
Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72; XIII, January 24.. 
Biocu: Three Jewish Poems; XV, February 7 
ae =—_ Me BrAHMs: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68; XXIV, May 1 
VITZKY sis os Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73; XI, January 3 
who will begin his Bs Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98; I, October 11 
12th season as con- Bo Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 in B-flat major, 


ductor of ns 
ton Raiiccy ak (ARTUR SCHNABEL); XXI, April 10 


chéstra. (Roberta) AB BRUCKNER: Symphony in E major, No. 7; XVIII, March 6.... 
CARPENTER: “Danza’’**; XII, January 17 

‘CaseLLa: Concerto for Violin, Violoncello, and Piano, with 

Orchestra** (Trio ITALIANO: ALFREDO CASELLA, piano; 


ALBERTO POoOLTRONIERI, Violin; ArRTURO BONUCCI, : 
Violoncello); XVI, February 21 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 
DURING: THE SEASON OF 1935-36 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 
Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 
Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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Bacu, J. S.: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major for String 
Orchestra (with the Sinfonia from the Cantata “Christ 
lag in ‘Todesbanden”’); XX, March 27 940 
Chaconne for Violin unaccompanied (transcribed for or- 
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Two Preludes (arranged for string orchestra by Riccardo 
Pick-Manetagalli); XII, January 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No, 1 in C major, Op. 21; XIX, March 20 
Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral”; XII, 
January 17 
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Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92; III, October 2: 


Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93; XXIII, April 24. 
Symphony No. 9 in D minor, with final chorus on Schiller’s 


Ode to Joy, Op. 125 (Ceca Soctrry — ARTHUR 
hreDLER, Conductor; JEANNETTE VREELAND, Soprano; 
ELIZABETH Wysor, Contralto; PAUL ALTHOUSE, Lenor; 
JuLtius HurHn, Bass); VI, November 


Concerto for Pianolorte No. 5 in’ E-flat) mayor, 
(LEONARD SHURE”); XVII, February 26 
Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84; VI, November 1: 
Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72; AILI, January 24. 
Birocu: Three Jewish Poems; XV, February 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68; NNIV, AMay 
SeRGE KOWJSSE- Symphony No. 2 in D mayor, Op. 73; AI, Januar 
VITZKY (left), | : , 


who will begin hi 
is 
12 : | 
Pl 9 gpl con- Concerto for Pianolorte No. 2 in B-flat 
e x ; ‘ r ¥ . 
Bos (ARTUR SCHNABEL); XXI, April 10 


ton Symphony or- 
chéstra. (Koberts) BRUCKNER: Symphony in EK mayor, No. XVILTIT. Mlarch 0.... 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98; I, October 11. 
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CARPENTER: “Danza’**; XII, January 17 
CASELLA: Concerto for Violin, Violoncello. and Piano, with 
Crchestra*® * (IT RiIo ITALIANO: ALFREDO GASELLA, plano; 
ALBERTO POLTRONIERI, Violin: \rruRO  Bonucel, 
Violoncello); XVI. February 21. 
(‘HAveEz: Sinfonia de Antigona**; XXI, 
Sinfonia Indiat: XX]. April 10 
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CuHopiIN: Concerto No. 2 in F minor, for Pianoforte and Or- 
3 chestra, Op. 21 (JAN SMETERLIN*); XV, February ¥.. 


DuKas: “La Péri,” Danced Poem; II, October 18 
Desussy: “La Mer,” Three Symphonic Sketches; XIII, Janu- 
ary 24 
Prelude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune (Eclogue of Stéphane 
Mallarmé); XII, January 17 


Faure: “Elégie” for Violoncello and Orchestra (JEAN BEDETTI}); 
XVIII, March 6 .. 


GLAzouNov: Symphony No. 8 in E-flat, Op. 83; XVI, February 21 
Harris: Symphony No. 2+; XVII, February 28 
HaypN: Symphony in E-flat, No. 99; XVI, February 21 
Concerto for Violoncello in D major (Raya GARBousova**); 
VII, November 29 
Hiv: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 40a**; XXII, April 
17 
“Lilacs,” Poem for Orchestra, Op. 33 (after Amy Lowell); 
VII, November 29 


' Legend, 
olk Tale, Op. 63; XXIV, 


Liszt: “Mephisto Waltz” (The Dance in the Village Tavern), 
“- Episode from Lenau’s “Faust”; XVIII, March 6 
LorFF ier: “A Pagan Poem’ (after Virgil) Op. 14 (Piano: Jrsis 


Maria SAnromA; English Horn: Louis SPEYER); IV, 
November 1 


Scherzo from the Incidental Music to Shakespeare's “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”; XII, January 17 


Mozart: Symphony in E-flat major (Koe hel N . : 
tober 18 Jor (Koechel No. 543); II, Oc 


RACHMANINOFF: Sympho 
December 20 
Concerto in D minor, No. 3, 
Op. 30 (SERGEI RAcHM 
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415 


RAVEL: Alborada del Gracioso; V, November 8 


ch 6 
Rapsodie Espagnole; XVIII, March € 
‘Le Valse,’ Choreographic Poem; X, December 27 


Respicut: “Fountains of Rome,” Symphonic Poem; V, Novem- 


ber 8 ! | 
“Pines of Rome,” Symphonic Poem; XXIII, April 24.... 


Rimsky-Korsakov: “Night on Mount Triglav,” Act III of the 


Opera-Ballet ‘“Mlada,” arranged in concert form; X, De- 
cember 27 
“The Russian Easter,”” Overture on Themes of the Russian 
Church, Op. 36; XXI, April 10 
Rivier: Overture for a Don Quixote**; XIII, January 24.... 
RousseL: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 52**; VII, No- 
vember 29 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 53**; X, December 27 
SAINT-SAENS: Concerto for Pianoforte in C minor, No. 4, Op. 44 
(EMMA Boynet**); IV, November 1 
“Danse Macabre,” Symphonic Poem No. 3, after a Poem by 
Henri Cazalis, Op. 40; IV, November 1 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale” (“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel’), 
Symphonic Poem No. 1, Op. 31; IV, November 1.... 
ScuMitr: “The Tragedy of Salome” for Orchestra after a poem 
by Robert d’Humiéres; XIV, January 31 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”); X, Decem- 
ber 27 
SCHUMANN: Symphony in B-flat, No. 1, Op. 38; XV, Febru- 
ary 1 | 
SCRIABIN: “The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54; III, October 2n.... 
SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony No. 1, Op. 10**; V, November 8. . 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39; XIX, March 20 
Symphony No. g in D major, Op. 43; I, October 11 


“Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49; VIII, 
December 6 


XXIV, May 1 
“Tapiola,” Tone Poem, Op. 112; VIII, December 6 


“Swanwhite,” Suite from the Incidental Music to Strind- 
berg’s Play, Op. 54**; VIII, December 6 
Strauss: “Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24; II, 
October 18 
“Ein Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, Op. 40; VIII, December 6 
Symphonia Domestica, Op. 53 (In one movement); XIII, 
January 24 


“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the Old-fashioned 


218 | 
860 
466 


216 
1084 


444 


975 
606 


295 
439 


166 


Roguish Manner — in Rondo Form,” Op. 28; II, Oc- 


tober 18 
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Songs with Orchestra: “Allerseelen,” “Zueignung,” “Heim- 
liche Aufforderung” (Lotre LEHMANN*); III, Octo- 
t ber 2x 

STRAVINSKY: “‘Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring’’), 

Pictures of Pagan Russia; XI, January 8 
Symphony of Psalms, for Orchestra and Chorus (CECILIA 
| SociETy, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor); XXII, A pril 17 
| Tanetev: Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 12; VII, November Ray 


VivALpI: Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Organ (edited 
by A. Siloti); XXIV, May 1 | 

WacneER: Death Music of Siegfried, from ~“Gotterdammerung”; 
IV, November 1 


— 


/ 
Songs with Orchestra: ‘“Schmerzen,” ‘Im Treibhaus,”’ 
| ““Traume” (Lorre LEHMANN*); III, October 25 
WEBER: Overture to “Euryanthe”’; XVII, February 2 
WetzeER: Symphonic Dance in Basque Style from “The Basque 
Venus,” Opera (after Prosper Merimée), Op. 14; XVII, 
February 28 


SUMMARY ar 
These composers were represented at the Friday and Saturday 
concerts for the first time: CARLOs CHAVEZ, CLAUDIO MONTEVERDE, JEAN 
RIvVIER, DIMITRI SHOSTAKOVITCH. 


Se .. , fr. Be view 
BEETHOVEN 


BRUCKNER 
CARPENTER 
CASELLA 


DEBUSSY 
FAURE 


LISZT 
LOEFFLER 
MAHLER 
MENDELSSOHN 


MOZART 


4 
8 
1 
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RESPIGHI 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
RIVIER 
ROUSSEL. 
SAINT-SAENS 
SCHMITT 
SCHUBERT 
SCHUMANN 
SCRIABIN 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 
SIBELIUS 


STRAVINSKY 
TANEIEV 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
VIVALDI 
WAGNER 
WEBER 


* Bach’s Chaconne (arranged for orchestra by Casella), Sibelius’ “Pohjola’s Daughter,” 


and Taneiev’s First Symphony were repeated. 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME — SHURE", LEONARD, piano /(Beethoven’s Concerto No. 5 in E-flat , 
> ANYWHERE | ? major), February 28. Sketch Py ger 79% 
Cuaver: “Sinfonia India” : SMETERLIN*, JAN, piano (Chopin's Concerto No. 2 in F minor), wis 
‘ February\ 7. etc 
a Ter Szic. —,_ JOSEPH, oli (Prokofieff’s Concerto, Op. 19), Novem- 
ber 8. Sketch +? 


| | se ; . h ; 
OTHER WORKS PERFORMED IN BOSTON FOR THE | Ln oe soprano (Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony) ‘ia 
a ; | 2 
BACH: Chaconne for Violin unaccompanied (as arranged | j November 15 45 
for orchestra by Alfredo Casella) | 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor for Organ (as ar- | ‘ 
ranged for orchestra by Dimitri Mitropoulos) | THE FOLLOWING HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 
CARPENTER: “Danza” | : Conductor 
. ats : Cl 5 CrciniA SocieTy, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Condu 
CASELLA: Meee Violin, Violoncello and Piano, with | lorus (Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; Stravinsky’s 
4 coor gg : . ” | 4 i: | Ims’’) 
CHAVEZ: Sinfonia de Antigona | 4 Symphony of Psa : ‘eit 
HILi: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 40A i Piano: Jests Marfa SANROMA; (Loefiler’s “A Pagan 
RIVIER: “Overture for a Don Quixote” | 4 il Poem ) wo eA D Poem”) 
ROUSSEL: Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 52 4 Englis yn: Louis Speyer} (Loeffler's yi aeablasiadges AL tA 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 53 | a Tric Trio ITALIANO: ALFREDO CASELLA, plano; 
SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony No. 1, Op. 10 ! a ALBERTO POLTRONIERI™, vivlin; ARTURO 
SIBELIUS: “Swan White,” Suite from the incidental music to | ie Bonucci", violoncel lo (Concerto for Violin, 
Strindberg’s play, Op. 54 | y ‘Ce:lo and Piano), February 21. Sketch.... 752 


| i GUEST CONDUCTORS 
OTHER WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE F IRST TIME | is ) * % ~2%: Beethoven, Overture to 
a AT THESE CONCERTS | Z DIMITRI MITROPOULOs, January 24-25: ; 


‘“‘Leonore” No. 2; Rivier, “Overture for a Don Quixote”; 
Debussy, “La Mer’; Strauss, “Symphonia Domestica” 
January 31-February 1: Mahler, Symphony No. 1 in D major; 

| B 4 Schmitt, ‘““The Tragedy of Salomé”’; Bach-Mitropoulos, Fan- 
THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED AS oR : tasia and Fugue in G minor for Organ (Sketch, page 591) 
SOLOISTS THIS SEASON | j Cartos CHAvez conducted his “Sinfonia de Antigona” and “Sinfonia 
| ( India,” April 10-11 
ALTHOUSE, PAUL, tenor (Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony), No- a RICHARD Burin, as assistant conductor, conducted at the concerts of 


vember 15 November 8-9, and February 28—29 
BEDETTI, JEAN}, viol f. 
Boynet**, Ema, | ‘ ENTR’ACTES PAGE | 
| ‘ ARCHETTI, ENZO “Royal Musicians” WO EL Oe ear Sia aS 
| ‘i BAKER, FRANK “Couple the Tubas.” (Notes upon Sibelius, with | 
Viol re llo (Haydn s Concerto for | j particular reference to the Second Symphony) 20 
10lonce O in ID major), November 29. Sketch.... Burk, J. N. “Two Septuagenarians” . ‘ . ; 
HUEHN, JuLius, baritone (Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony), No- ‘ ‘ penta BS Severity”: 
vember IF CHAVEZ, CARLOS “Revolt in Mexico” . 
LEHMANN*. Lorie : DowNnEs, OLIN “Prokofieff Speaks” . 
' ae é ; oe ses | | ENGEL, CARL Chatles MattinioeMer” . . .. ., 
rchestra) October 25. | GILMAN, LAWRENCE “The Enduring Virtues of Richard Strauss” . 
MiLtstEIN, NATHAN, violin HENDERSON, W. f. “Fifty Years in New York” .. 
; ‘6 Y 
Sketch NEWMAN, ERNEST Haydn — The Dark Horse” . 
; Prelate iets Seale “Live Eagles and Stuffed Ones” . 
RACHMANINOFF, SERGEL, pl PRUNIERES, HENRI “Farewell to Dukas” ; ; 
gin D minor) Sketch ; ROUSSEL, ALBERT “Schubert the Symphonist” . 
SCHNABEL, ARTUR, piano (Brahms’ Concerto No. + ie . SABANEIEV, LEONID “Serge Taneiev”’ . 
major) A pril 10. Sketc] SCOTT, MARION M. Critical Moments” . , , , 
, © OKCTCH SMITH, GEORGE HENRY LOVETT “Beethoven, Wagner and Faust” . , ; . 
STEFAN, PAUL “Gustav Mahler — A Conversation on the Night 
of his Death” . ; 
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MONTEVERDE: Sinfonia and Ritornelli, from “L’Orfeo” (arranged 
for string orchestra by Francesco Malipiero) 
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PROGRAMMES OF THE MONDAY EVENING AND TUESDAY AFTERNOON | 


SERIES BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SEASON 1935-1936 


Six symphony odncerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, Dr. 
KOUSSEVITZKY, conductor (DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, guest conductor, January 27): 

1935. October 28. BrrETHoveN, Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 
55; Dukas, “La Péri,” Danced Poem; Strauss, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, 
after the Old-fashioned Roguish Manner —in Rondo Form,” Op. 28. 

December 30. BEETHOVEN, Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84; 
BRAHMS, Concerto for Pianoforte in B-flat major, No. 2, Op. 83 (BEVERIDGE 
WEBSTER**); TANEIEV, Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 12. 

1936. January 27. BEETHOVEN, Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72; Rivier, 
Overture for a Don Quixote; Desussy, “La Mer,” Three Symphonic Sketches; 
STRAUss, Symphonie Domestica, Op. 53. 

February 10. Bacu, Two Preludes (arranged for string orchestra by 
Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli); BLocu, Three Jewish Poems; SIBELIUs, “Pohjola’s 
Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49; BRAHMs, Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 73. 


March 2. Haypn, Symphony in E-flat, No. gg; SAINT-SAENS, Pianoforte | 


Concerto No. 5 in F major, Op. 103 (MARJORIE CHURCH*); WAGNER, Prelude to 
“Lohengrin”; Prelude and “Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde”; Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” 

April 20. Mozart, Symphony in E-flat No. 3; WILMAN, “Solitude,” Sym- 
phonic Poem}; Sibelius, Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39. 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday afternoons, Dr. 
KOUSSEVITZKY, conductor. 
1935. November 5. Haypn, Symphony in G major, No. 88; Mozart, Symphony 
in E-flat major; BEETHOVEN, Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. ge. 
December 17. Wacner, Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”: 
Prelude to “Lohengrin”; Prelude and “Liebestod” from “Tristan und Isolde”: 
STRAUss, “Ein Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, Op. 4o. 


1936. February 4. PRrokoriefr, Classical Symphony, Op. 25; RIMSKy-KorsAkov, 


“Night on Mount Triglav’; Act III of the Opera Ballet “Mlada,” arranged in 
concert form; TcHAIkKovsky, Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 4. & 

February 25. (RICHARD BuRGIN, conducting.) RAMEAU, Ba"'et Suite (Edited 
by Felix Mottl); Bertioz, Excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust”; Rousset, 
Symphony No. 3 in G minor, Op. 42; SAINT-SakNs, Concerto for Violoncello No. 
1 in A minor, Op. 33 (JEAN BEDETTI}); RAVEL, “La Valse,” Choreographic Poem. 

April 7. MOonTeverbeE, Sinfonie and Ritornelli from “L’Orfeo”*: SCARLATTI, 
Five Sonatas arranged as an orchestral suite by Vincenzo Tommasini: VIVALDI, 
Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Organ; Rossini, Overture to “William 
Tell”; ReEspicut, Symphonic Poem, “The Pines of Rome.” 

April 28. Svenpsen, “The Carnival in Paris,” Episode, Op. 9; Griec, Con- 
certo for Pianoforte in A minor, Op. 16 (JesGs Maria SANROMA); SIBELIUs, Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43. (RICHARD BuRGIN conducted the numbers by 
Svendsen and Grieg; Dr. KOUSSEVITZKy the symphony of Sibelius.) 


CONCERTS IN OTHER CITIES 
8 Concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, 


Thursday evenings — October 17, November 
February 20, March 19, April 9, April 29. 
5 Concerts in the Metropolitan Theatre, Providence, R.I., on Tuesday evenings 
— October 29, November 26, January 21, March 24, April 14. 
10 Concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. (5 evenings and 5 Saturday after- 


noons) — November 21~23, January g—11, February 14-15, March 12-14, 
April 2-4. one 

5 Concerts in the Academy of Music, Brook] 
November 22, January 10; Thursday 
March 13, April 3. . 


Western Tour, December 9 to 14 inclusive: Concerts in Schenectady, N.Y 
Utica, N.Y., Ann Arbor (Ur y, N.Y., 


liversity of Michi ledo, Ohio, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rochester, N.Y. y igan), Toledo, Ohio, Pitts 


Miscellaneous Concerts: November 1g and January 7, Hartford, Conn.; No- 
vember 20 and March 11, New Haven, Conn. (Yale University); October 
22, Wellesley College; November 12, Springfield, Mass.: January 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; March 10, Northampton, Mass. (Smith College); March 26, 
Worcester, Mass.; April 1, New Brunswick, N.J. (Rutgers University). 


Cambridge, Mass., on 
7, December 5, January 16, 


yn, N.Y., on Friday evenings — 
evening, February 13; Friday evenings, 


The first portion of each Saturday evening concert through the ae. pin re tone g 
cast over a national network as a sustaining programme of the National Broadca: 
ing Company. tT OE NAO TORS ET RETR 

5 ee PENSION FUND CONCERTS lien pei 

April 26 and 27, 1936. Bacu: “Passion — to oro Pee ie 

‘FE At. Society — G. ALLACE O ties nad. 

LEE CLUB, RADCLIFFE CHORAL § ' ( sa 
ines VREELAND, Soprano; KATHRYN MEISLE, cabo gy Bf. easy Geae, dhoraed 
Fetes - ; McCtosky, Bass; Dr. V. Ernst, WOLFF, i 

FITH FALKNER, Bass; DAvip BLAIR , : a 
Sora: LoulIs SPEYER} and HENRY STANISLAUS}, English Horn; Louts See aoa 
JEAN DEVERGIE+ Oboe d’ amore; ALFRED ZIGHERAY, Viola da Gainba; RIcHARD BuR | 

+ Al J Me P ‘ ; in . ? 

Gin}, Violin; Grorces LAURENT, Flute; ALBERT SNOWt, Organ. 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF ‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY wens, yomnsbya: 

The Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra held their ages ag ogg 
in Symphony Hall on Wednesday afternoon, April 8, 1936. Mr. O aa yes gave 
an address on the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and on the late Phi ip Hale. ° , 
following music was then played by the Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky ee 
Schumann, Adagio from the Second Symphony; Rimsky-Korsakov, Overture, 
Russian Easter.” -— ———————-— 


COLLECTIONS SHOWN DURING THE SEASON . i 
Manuscripts, letters, and autographed photographs of Cpenpomats tiara ores 
were played in the course of the season were shown at each concert: in mr try 1 
Foyer.* The following collections of paintings were also egg eed Se. py 
New England artists (loaned by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts); pi ) 6 bs. 
Lilla Cabot Perry (loaned by Miss Margaret Perry); paintings by members O : 
Boston Art Club (loaned by the Club); paintings, drawings and t,o = 
Gerome Brush; paintings by Ignacio Zuloaga (loaned by the Honorable Alvan T. 
a tee of Frederick Pickering Cabot, sculptured in marble by Mr. Korczak 
Ziolkowski, was installed in the foyer just before the opening of the season. 
* The Collection given to the Orchestra by Miss Ida Hunneman was shown during the last 
two weeks. 





To the~ 
Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


HAVE been asked by the Trustees to express their 

eratitude to the members of our Association for 

the very material assistance which has resulted 
from their interest in the fortunes of the Orchestra 
and for the encouragement which their enthusiasm 
engenders. A list of the members of the Association 
of Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra as of 
April 24, 1936, is bound into this programme book. 
This list contains the names of 1,810 members who 
are Classified as follows: 
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From Boston and vicinity 1,591 
From Providence and vicinity 4" 
From New York and vicinity 142 


From Ann Arbor, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Rochester, N.Y., Wash- 
ington, Paris, other cities 30 


i a 


It is suggested that this list may serve as a guide to 
our members in interesting their friends to enroll 
as members of this very useful Society. 


The Society has its headquarters at my office at 
1 Federal Street, where inquiries from members will 
always receive attention. Enrollments and contribu- 
tions will be accepted right up to the close of the 
fiscal year of the Orchestra in July and will be 
counted in computing final results for the Season 
1935-36. 
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Epwarp A. TAFT, 
Chairman of Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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To enroll as a Friend of the Orchestra, kindly make 
cheque payable to Boston Symphony Orchestra, for 
whatever amount you care to contribute, and mail it to 
E. B. Dane, Esquire, Treasurer, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Gifts to the Orchestra are deductible donations under 
the Federal Income Tax Law. 
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BOSTON WARMLY GREETS 
551TH SYMPHONY SEASON 


Dr Koussevitzky Opens 12th Year 
Here With Bow to Tradition - 


LAV, (}42 


Sound a tucket, the Symphony Sea- | 
son has begun! As the black-coated 
gentlemen gather upon the stage of 
Symphony Hall and take up their 
instruments, life becomes richer; the 
Bostonian scene is rounded and com- 
plete. The opening of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra’s 55th season 
yesterday afternoon was_ super- 
ficially not unlike many another such 
occasion. The virtually crowded hall 
was half-brightened by the colors of 
new Autumn wear, half-dulled by the 
“quiet elegance” which proverbially 
characterizes a section of the local 
populace. Friends greeted friends 
with the familiar gusto, observed 
when Bostonians meet in public— 
their warmth the same whether span- 
ning a few rows, or from floor-to- 
balcony. 

Dr Serge Kgussevitzky strode 
briskly to the conductor’s stand, his 
face beaming as again he beheld an 
audience who stood applauding, this 
tir’.e offering welcome for his 12th 
consecutive season. The ritual would 
be pleasant if it were only courteous 
gesture to a distinguished artist, but 


there is an added significance: during 
|his residence among us, Dr Kous- 
_sevitzky has made for himself a place 
in the public affection. 


Burgin Also Warmly Greeted 
Richasad Burgin, the concertmaster, 
was also greeted cordially. The Or- 
chestra displayed but three changes. 
Behind the kettle-drums stood Mr 
Szulc in place of the retired Mr Rit- 
ter. Roger Voisin, a Bostonian, is a 
newcomer to the trumpet section, and 
George Madsen, also of Boston, is 
the new piccolo player. 
Freshness of approach and an ad-) 
mirable literary style distinguish | 
the program notes of John N. Burk, | 
who this year is sole annotator. | 


In the balcony foyer of Symphony 
Hall stands upon a pedestal set in 
a specially prepared niche a carved 
head of the late Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot, who was president of the Or- | 
chestra trustees from 1918 until his 
death in 1932. The striking sculpture 
was made from marble by Korczak 
Ziolkowski. It is fitting that this 
memorial to the first president of 
the Orchestra have permanent place 
in Symphony Hall. 

There were few other changes ap- 
parent to the casual spectator, and 


certainly none could be found in the 


‘marvelous quality of tone which 


flowed from the players. But the 
Second Symphony of Sibelius, which 
began the program, showed that Dr 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation has 
mellowed perceptibly since he last 
presented the piece here two years 
ago. Time has not lessened his vigor, 
but where he was once mainly cons 
cerned with emotional force, he now 
dwells with extreme care upon tempi 
and the most minute instrumental de- 
tails. This was particularly true of 
the first movement, the performance 
of which stands the best in meme 
ory. ! 


Tradition Is Upheld 


The conductor wrung amazing 
sonorities from strfngs as well as 
brass, but only during the apotheosis 
of the finale, which invites strong 
treatment, did he overdrive his men. 
His interpretation now has, best of 
all, the quiet strength of balance 
and proportion, with formal elements 
nicely fitted together. Both interest- 
ing and pleasing is the knowledge. 
that Sibelius himself had extreme 
praise for Dr Koussevitzky’s reading 
of the Second Symphony in Finland 


‘last month. . 


According to custom, there is no 
new music at the first concert of the 
Symphony season. But since the 


-afternoon was ended with the ever- 





powerful E minor Symphony of sic festival at Stockholm, but he had 


Brahms, there was steady emotional 
intensity. Brahms has always been 
one of Dr _ Koussevitzky’s strong 
points. The playing yesterday proved 
ho exception. A purist might ques- 
tion his emphasis upon diminuendi 
now and then, but the total effect was 
pleasurable, 

_ Not infrequently, a newspaper re- 
/view of a concert dwells upon the 
conductor to the neglect of the men. 
Now an orchestra could not achieve 
superlative performances without a 
fine conductor, but the rule also 
works the other way: no conductor 
Can be great without a fine orchestra. 
The Boston Symphony’s present exe 
cellence testifies to the virtuoso qual- 
ities of leader and men, and to their 


harmonious function and_ tireless 
work together. 


The program for next week is as 
follows: Mozart: Symphony in E-flat: 
| Dukes: “La Peri”: Richard Strauss: 
|“Death and Transfiguration.” “Till 
| Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” 


SYMPHONY 
CONDUCTOR 
BACKINHUB 


/ °, 1) 8 > 
ssevitzky Plans 
to Perform Two 


New Works 
Prt 


At 8 o'clock last evening Dr. 
Serge Koussevitsky, conductor 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and Mme, Koussevitsky arrived at 
the Back Bay Station from New 
York, where they had landed 
day morning after a stormy 
from Gothenberg, Sweden, on the 
motorship Gripsholm. Just before 
Sailing, Dr, Koussevitsky had con- 
ducted the opening concert of mu- 


of 


yester- 
voyage 


far more to say of his visit to the 
Finnish capital of Helsingfors, where 


previously he had inaugurated a fes-. 


tival in honor of the 70th birthday of 
the composer Sibelius. 


WITH SIBELIUS SIX DAYS 


“I saw Sibelius every day for six 
days,’ said Dr. Koussevitzky. ‘He is 
a marvellous, an extraordinary man, 
full of the spirit of youth and keenly 
interested in all art.’’ Asked as to 
whether Sibelius might accept the invi- 
tation of the Symphony Orchestra to 
conduct in Boston next winter, Dr. 
Koussevitzky could give no definite in- 
formation. ‘‘There is just a chance,” 
he said, ‘‘that Sibelius may come.” 

The concerts of this Sibelius festival 
in Helsingfors are separated by two 
weeks’ intervals. The opening  pro- 
gramme, for the conducting of which 
Dr. Koussevitzky was accorded a most 
flattering ovation, contained the Second 
and Seventh Symphonies. 


Second for Opening Concert 


The former, which has become one of 
the Boston conductor’s war-horses, will 
have place on the programme of the 
first pair of Symphony concerts here, 
falling on Oct. 11 and 12. The rest of 
the programme, Dr. Koussevitzky said, 
he will be ready to announce in a day 
or so, 

On the subject of the season’s reper- 
tory Dr. Koussevitzky was more than 
usually reticent. He declared his inten- 
tion of this year acquainting Boston 
with the new symphony of the English 
composer, Vaughan Williams, and with 
& new symphony by the French Rous- 
sel. He said that in the spring, at the 
close of the regular season, he would 
conduct, at a pension fund concert, the 
st. Matthew Passion of Bach, and that 
the assisting chorus would be the com- 
bined choirs of Harvard and Radcliffe. 


Liszt’s Grandson 


| On the strength of the fact that Franz 
| Liszt died at Bayreuth, 50 years ago 
/next July, this is to be an official Liszt 
year in Austria and in Hungary. 

But Dr. Ikoussevitzky said that Bos- 
ton’s Liszt festival would occur next 
season, and he hopes to import for the 
occasion as guest conductor none other 
than a grandson of the composer, 


Thirty Years Ago 


The conductor said that although 
this was the first time he had ever met 
Sibelius he had talked to him once 
before on the telephone, 30 years ago. 
At that time Dr. Koussevitsky was vis- 
iting at a summer home in Finland 
Owned by his wife’s father, and only 
lo minutes by train from the composer’s 
home. They talked On the telephone 
then, but Dr. Kkoussevitsky had not 
realized what a true renius Sibhelins 


was, and so didn't bother to meet him. 
The Finn has paid one previous visit 


to the United States, in 1914. 


“He's 70,’ continued Dr. Koussevit- 


“Tr 1usi- 
isky, who once created a furor in n 


eal circles by featuring the works of 
Sibelius at his concerts, ‘‘but in spirit 


}he’s really less than 50. He looks SO 
'well—his brilliant eyes, his energy— 


and when he goes his movement is so 
light.” 


Koussevitzky 
Hopes Sibelius 


WillRevisitU.S. 


a 


Boston Symphony Conduc- 
tor Returns FromAbroad 
to Bown His 12th Season 


pirezt)) 
Hails Fimtinish Csodie 
; r « 
Brought Back ‘Two Scores 


for American Premieres 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky arrived here 
yesterday aboard the Swedish Ameri- 
can liner Gripsholm to begin his 
twelfth consecutive year as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
He remained for a few hours to tell 
excitedly of his hopes that Jan 
Sibelius, the Finnish composer, would 
accept an invitation to pay him a 
visit in the United States this winter. 

The conductor, who was the first 
in this country to play all the seven 
symphonies of Sibelius in one season, 
had just returned from meeting the 


Finnish musician for the first time 
and was so excited about it that he 
barely could bother to translate his 
joy into English while waiting at the 
Savoy Plaza for train time to leave 
for Boston. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Koussevitzky, his 
eyes twinkling in his ruddy face, “I 
have invited the great Sibelius, but 
we cannot say definitely yet if he will 
come. We will hear in a few days or 
in a few weeks. He appreciates very 
much the American orchestras and 
conductors and also the audiences, 
and he would be delighted to come, 
but you know he is an elderly man— 


seventy years—and he goes close to 
his family.” 


Visited America in 1914 


The conductor said that although 
this was the first time he had ever 
met Sibelius he had talked to him 
once before on the telephone, thirty 


; 


years ago. At that time Dr. Kousse-— 
vitzk¥ was visiting at a summer home. 
in Finland owned by his wife’s father 


and only fifteen minutes by train 
from the composer’s home. They 
talked on the telephone then, but Dr. 
Koussevitzky had not yet realized 
what a true genius Sibelius was and 
so didn’t bother to meet him. The 
Finn has paid one previous visit to 
the United States, in 1914. 

““He’s seventy,” continued Dr. 
Koussevitzky, “but in spirit he’s really 
less than fifty. e looks so well— 
his brilliant eyes, his energy—and 
when he goes his movement is so 
light.” 

In contrast to last year when the 
crop of eligible new works was lean. 
Dr. Koussevitzky said he had so many 
new compositions that he would 
never be able to squeeze them all into 
one season and that it was literally 
an embarrassment of riches. Noted 
for his discernment in spotting new 
talent, the conductor was hunted up 
by hopeful composers when he ap- 
peared to open music festivals in Hel- 
Singfors, Finland, and Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


Has a Roussel Symphony 


Among the new works which Dr. 
Koussevitzky brought back were a 
Symphony by Albert Roussel which 
never has been performed before, and 
another by the English composer, 
Vaughan Williams, which was heard 
for the first time in London last 
spring. 

The first fall rehearsal of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will be held 
in about a week, according to its con- 
ductor. The season will open in the 
Massachusetts capital on October 11, 
followed by the Opening of the or- 
zanization’s fiftieth consecutive New 
York season on November 21. 

Although the orchestra of the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, as well 
aS those in Stockholm and Helsing- 
fors, all of which he conducted, were 


excellent, they were not in the same | 
high class as the three major or-. 
chestras in the United States, Dr. 


Koussevitzky admitted. He indicated 


that Boston would hear whatever new | 


compositions he undertakes to con- 
duct this winter and that New York’s 
program would consist mostly of es- 
tablished masterpieces. 
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Jean Sibelius 


To Be the Composer Distinguished above All Others at the Symphony 
Concerts of the Current Musical Year. From a Photograph (1930) 
Lent by Boaz Piller, Esq. 
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Observing a 
Rehearsal in 


Symphony Hall 


As Dr. Koussevitzky and His 
Musicians Make Ready a | 


Symphony Oe 
bt J > NG an, 


es Smith 
kK like to go to rehearsals 
largely because we want to 


a 


see how differently the per-. 


formers behave when  no- 
hody—-or at least not the public—is 
watching. In the case of a symphony 
orchestra, .rehearsing under a notable 
conductor, the desire is the greater be- 
cause such rehearsals are supposed to be 
so inaccessible to all but a chosen. few. 
fortunate enough to be included in the 
few, we feel somehow more. important, 
somehow identified with the artists them- 
selves, 

Rehearsals, even by the same group, 
vary. A Monday morning session of the 
Boston. Symphony Orchestra is likely to 
be nothing more than a reading rehear- 
sal, especially if the music is unfamiliar, 
Therefore outsiders do not attend. Each | 
succeeding morning, as the men become’ 
more familiar with the music and the 
conductor becomes correspondingly more 
exacting, the “audience” increases, until 
at the final session, on Thursday morn-! 
ing, it may number as many as thirty. 
On a special occasion—like the final re- 
nearsal before the performance of Ber- 
lioz’s “Damnation of Faust’—it cannot 
be contained by the seats in the front 
of the left side of the first balcony, and 
takes up a goodly section directly | 
opposite. : 

Who are the members of this audi- 
“nee? Perhaps half a dozen critics, de- 
sirous of becoming acquainted with a 
uew score; a visiting composer or two: 
would-be conductors; friends or relatives 
of a visiting soloist; program annotators 
‘oral as well as written); hangers-on of 
one kind or another. They are all alike 
in at least one respect, they obey the 
rule of silence, | 


_ flere we are at a Tuesday morning re | 
hearsal of the Symphony Orchestra. 
under Koussevitzky. I say “we’’: there. 
are only three or four listener-spectators. 
The musicians are engaged in the middle | 
of the D major Symphony of Sibelius, | 
The conductor, in informal clothes con- 
‘rasting: sharply with his meticulous 
tafloring on a Friday afternoon or Sat- 
urday night, is seated before the men. 


Not for long, tnougn. As tne music be 
comes more exciting, he is on his feet, 
pending forward and sidewise in charac- 
teristic fashion: His beats and gestures 
are thé same as:in public appearances. 
But he has an additional advantage. He 
ean also shout~,directions as the men 
play. ‘Tempo, -tempo!’”’ one hears above 
the orchestral din, as some of the 
musicians tend to hurry a passage or 
slow. down, ‘‘Ra-ta-ta,’’ he yells in an 


evenly spaced triplet as a section tends 


to lengthen: the first note, so that jt 
sounds ‘“Ra-—ta-ta.” He sits down 
again, but in a moment he is up. beating 
his stick against the stand as a signal 
for the men to ’stop. “Three horns, I 
must hear three horns!” The men re- 
sume. Soon they come to a place where 
the ‘cellos have an expressive phrase. 
Koussevitzky does not like the way they 
play it, stops the orchestra, and has the 
’cellos play alone. Still the result is un- 
satisfactory. Koussevitzky explains—by 
singing—how he wants the phrase to 
sound. The men try again, and again. 


“‘That’s better!’—and the orchestra re- 


sSumes. 


Aside from interruptions and audible. 
directions—and fooat-stamping-—the ‘con-| 
ductor behaves as he does jin concert. | 
Koussevitzky is not one of your cool, de- | 
liberate drillmasters, who reserve their. 
intensity and excitement for the concert. 


performance. He is. as impassioned in 
rehearsal as in public appearance. The 
same muscular tension, the flushed face, 


the nervous gestures—all the familiar) 
signs are in evidence. The wonder how, 
kCoussevitzky can go through a season of’ 


toncerts conducting at such white heat is 
multipled five-fold when one observes him 
in rehearsal. 

He is fussy about many things, but 
more than anything else, perhaps, about 
tone quality and balanee. This is what 
makes his musicians grumble and, in the 
next moment, elicits their admiration. 
After a work seems to be going reason- 
ably -well to -everyone’s~ satisfaction, 
Koussevitzky is as likely as not to pull it 
to pieces again, because the orchestral 
colors do not blend to his satisfaction. 

I remember a Wednesday rehearsal a 
few years ago. The men were playing a 
suite of.T’cherepnin’s. The music was 
not important. Such merit as it had lay 
principally in the fineness of the instru- 
mentation. The final number of the 
suite, involving some contrasting instru- 
mental colors, offered some difficulty and 


was carefully. practiced. When every- | 
thing seemed to be going well the con- 
ductor insisted on devoting more atten- 
| tion to some little details, including what | 


seemed like an unimportant group of 
notes for the bass tuba. Over and over 
the passage was played, until the listener 


-—~and the musicians—realized how much 


more beautifully the instruments now 
harmonized. Then, when there seemed 
no possible chance to improve the per- 
formance, the conductor laid down his 
stick to close the rehearsal, and said 
quietly to the few players, ‘““Now you wil] 
practice this at home!’ 
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Forty-six years ago Gericke, second 
conductor of the Symphony Orchestra, 
who has become an almost legendary 
figure, drove his musicians through ten 
rehearsals of the Brahms EK minor Sym: 
phony, anid, dissatisfied with the Friday 
afternoon performance, substituted a 
Schumann symphony for Saturday night. 
This week, Dr. Koussevitzky could listen 
to his men play the Brahms Symphony 
at the first rehearsal, taking the music 


iin. easy stride. Was he satisfied? We 


never will be. He says that the Sibelius 


D major Symphony—a relatively familiar 


item here, and one that he presented in 

Minland before the composer only the 
other day—still excites him, makes him 
Want to grow With the music. He is ap 
parently imexhaustible, and expects his 
men to be the same, And a'most jin 
spite of themselves, they are. 


THREE NEW MEN 
IN SYMPHONY 


Dr. Houssevitzky Starts 
Rehearsals for Season 


pe 
VA §5+> 

As Dr. Serge Koussevitzky stepped 
upon the stage of Symphony Hall at 10 
o'clock yesterday morning the members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra as- 
sembled in full numbers rose to 
greet with prolonged applause their 
conductor who is beginning his 12th 
Successive season. 

Dr, houssevitzky expressed his pleas- 
ure at being with his own orchestr: 
Once more after his many interesting 
experiences with the orche®tras of 
rope, Which he has been conducting as 
Guest in the spring and Summer past, 
He stated his conviction that the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts are entering a 
new ema, even before the season has be- 
&un. The conductor spoke of the activ- 
ities of George KE. Judd, the orches- 
tra’s manager, in furtherance of this 
interest. “It is for us,” he concluded, 
“to play at our very best—even better 
than we have ever played before.” 

Dr. KLousseyitzky introduced three 
new members: Roman szulc, first tim- 
panist, a virtuoso from Poland of the 
highest Kuropean Standard; also two 
American musicians, Roger Voisin, 
Who now sits beside his father in the 
trumpet section, and Georga Madsen, 
Piccolo. The rehearsal began with 
Brahm’s Fourth Symphony, which, to- 
gether with the second Symphony of 
Sibelius, will be played at the opening. 
of the orchestra’s 55th season next Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 


sh tok Sy Rpoky Paneer & 

RELIMINARY announcement 

of the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra's fifty-fifth season car- 
ries promise of familiar riches and 
novel features. Serge Koussevitzky 
will conduct for the twelfth year, 
and the orchestra will play for the 
fiftieth season in New York. 

The single guest conductor an- 
nounced, for two weeks at mid- 
season, is Dimitri Mitropoulos, di- 
rector of the symphony orchestra of 
the Athens Conservatory. He is un- 


‘known to America, but has been 


praised by Florent Schmitic and 
other European commentators. 
Serge Prokofieff, who was expected 
to conduct a new work of his own, 
has postponed his American tour, 

Newcomers among the scheduled 
soloists are Jan Smeterlin§ and 
Leonard Shure, pianists both known 
to Boston halls, and Raya Garbou- 
sova, cellist, who has been heard 
elsewhere in America but not in 
Boston, . 

Other soloists will be Lotte 
Lehmann, Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
Artur Schnabel, Joseph Szigeti and 
Nathan Milstein. Alfredo Casella, 
the announcement says. will be 
heard in his new Concerto for Trio 
and Orchestra—which presumably 
was written for and will be per- 
formed by the Casella Trio, which 
made an excellent impression on its 
rst American appearance a year 
ago in the Coolidge Festival ai 


Pittsfield. Mmes. Vreeland and! 


Wysor and Messrs. Althouse and 
Huhn will make up the Quartet for 
the Finale of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. 

Details of the season’s programs 
Will await as usual the arrival of 
Dr. Koussevitzky from Europe, early 
next month, for the opening of the 
season on Oct. 11. 

Except for three replacements, the 
personnel of the orchestra will be 
the same as that of last. year. Mr. 
Ritter, the first tympanist, remains 
in Germany, and Mr. Battles, veteran 
Player of the Piccolo, and Mr. 
Grundey of the trumpet section are 
departing. 

he Boston Orchestra is sponsor- 
ing a pair of concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
clety, with Arturo Toscanini con- 
ducting, in March. Season ticket- 
holders of the Boston organization 
Will have preference in the allotment 
OL seats for the New Yorkers’ con - 


we 


certs. 


The season will include the usyal 
four series of local concerts—Friday 
afternoons, Saturday and Monday 
evenings, and Tuesday afternoons. 
Unless it be in the mention of Bee- 
thoven’s Choral Symphony, there is 
no intimation whether there will be 
a “festival” next spring. 


NOVELTIES NAMED 


BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Se ee 


Symphonies by Roussel and 
Williams Brought Back by 
oston_Conduc 


«* 
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Six Considered for Programs of 


the Season——Memorial to 
Loeffler Planned. 
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Something like an embarrass- 
ment of riches in new American 
compositions for the Boston Sym- 
phony’s season, to open in Sym- 


Phony Hall, Boston, on Oct. i Oe 
was confessed by Dr. Serge Kous-. 
sevitzky, who arrived in New York. 


yesterday on the Gripsholm to re- 


sume the leadership of the fa-| 
mous orchestra. The season will be | 
the organization’s fifty-fifth in its. 
home city and its fiftieth in New | 


York, with Dr. Koussevitzky en- 
tering upon his twelfth successive 
year as its leader. He returns to 
his post after conducting in Lon- 
don, Helsingfors and Stockholm 
and a brief holiday in Switzerland. 

The Boston leader returned with 
the scores of new British, French 
and Finnish works which he expects 
to perform in Boston and in some 


instances also in New York, in addi-| 


tion to a particularly heavy budget 


of American novelties. The latter, | 


as he enumerated them yesterday 
afternoon at the Savoy-Plaza, in- 
clude a new symphony by Roy 
Harris, a symphony by Harold 
Morris, a_ short symphony by 


Nicolai Berezowski, a symphony 
by Robert Burlingame Hill, a vio- 


concerto by Roger Sessions, 


s 


' 


' 


| 


| 


with Joseph Szigeti the probable! 


soloist; and a work by Aaron Cop- 
land, the form not specified. None 
of these has had public perform- 
ance. Whether so many could be 
given in one crowded season would 
have to be left, the conductor said, 
for the future to determine. 


Novelties From Abroad. 


The two most signfficant of his 
importations, in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
opinion, are the recently completed 
symphony by the English composer, 
Ralph Vaughan Williams, heard 
for the first time in London last 
season, and Albert Roussel’s fifth 
symphony, still in manuscript, 
which will have its world premiére 
in Paris next week. Contrary to his 
practice in the program symphonies 
by which he is chiefly known in 
America, Vaughan Williams has 
written a short and highly concen- 
trated score, the conductor said, 
lasting only about thirty minutes. 


The work was described as of a) 


‘transcendental’ rather than a | 


British ‘‘folk’’ quality. 

The fifth symphony of the Danish 
ccmposer, Car] Neilsen, is among 
unfamiliar works being considered 
for performance in Boston. 
‘‘Though it is of uneven merit,”’ 
the conductor said, ‘‘two of its 


movements are of such high quality 


that it should not be neglected.’ | 


Some Finnish music completely | 


new to this country, the work of 
younger colleagues of Sibelius, may 
also figure on Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
programs. 

With the long-awaited eighth sym- 
phony of Sibelius still not ready for 
its premiere—promised by the com- 
poser to Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston orchestra three years ago— 
this season’s Boston programs will 
include some of the symphonic 
poems that are little known out- 
side of Finland. Dr. Koussevitzky 
mentioned particularly ‘‘Pohjola’s 
Daughter” and ‘‘The Nightride and 


Sunrise.’’ He said he intended also. 


to play the lighter ‘‘Karelia’’ suite. 

‘““‘We know the symphonies in 
Boston better, I think. than they 
are known in Helsingfors,’’ he said, 
‘‘particularly the later ones. Now 
it is time to turn from them to 
these beautiful tone poems, which 
include much of Sibelius’s finest in- 
spiration.’’ 

Though not altogether new to 
his audiences, Debussy’s seldom per- 
formed ‘‘Saint Sebastian’’ music, 
given in its entirety, with the Ce- 
celia Society chorus collaborating 
but without the original pantomime, 
will be one of the rarities of the 
Boston season. Whether this work 
will be presented in New York, in 
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With regard to his other plans the 
eonductor spoke at some length. He said 
be has changed his policy toward per 


il 


rs) 
Koussevilzky 
SOUS | 
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tl formances of American works. He has 
| : ‘ Dia D & s manv good new compositions that it 
hid | Is . als would take three seasons to present them 


Hereafter, therefore, he will present 

yg 4/7 nly the particularly outstanding works 

i ? the ‘ Pak 1 the Boston Symphony programs. Other 

Or we af ; ; neritorious works ought, he thinks, Lo 

> presented by the conductors and or- 

s<tras of the localities from which the 

| composers come, just as he him- 
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current Sibelius 
Sieg lt which 
ducted the opening : 
weeks ago, Was ecasion of his ‘Ths © Symphony is 's ninor and Roussel’s 
meeting with th The sym 
sevitzky asked Sibellus OM 0 4 ier phony by Villia. was first played in 
ica to conduct the Boston Orchestra this Bneland last sea: On, and Dr. Kousse- 
season, but was uni whether the vitzky has the proofs of he work. Rous: 
composer would ‘ . because | UlSs sel’s S' iL} Will ,e riven its firs 
advanced ake ani i} LiISOLS i} LOTR erformance j Paris n Oct. 6, and will 
jour! ey Dr. Koussevitzky < Mamiya bly Hea lay lL SOO} aiter this in 
for Sibelius, whi | ‘AS Os] 
emphasized even NOre SLPOME tS I bias I K OUSSe\ t(zkv sai le might do a 
intervie ite think L sibel ition by a Soviet composer which 
follows in the link ac] beet NM, is beine sent to him. More likely was 
Brahms and Wagrne! th 0 rs the Fi‘)! symphony of Nielsen, which 
who last.” S$ SC] | season, With Rich- 
The conductor wi “VOraDly IMpPressed | a urgin conducting, but was with- 
by some discip! i Sibelius. He has drawn while in course of rehearsal. On 
works by two of them that he is likely either the third or fourth program he 
to present In boston, One of them is;Will include the Mighth Symphony ot 
Paneu, th tne) : i th '. and later he will present Mah- 
auctor 's ry j Ll NOoOmeNntL, \5 le) = iftth Ol Sixth Symphony 4 Dehiussy ‘Ss 
the music of Sibelius, whose seventieth ‘Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian” (which 
birthday annivers VY of Li's nis ea n ila hi place Only once on a Boston 
Dr. Kou program, in 1930) will be pre- 
pi nic poems, V ic Nave Cll nN rer sented with thi assistance OL the Cecelia 
of neglect because of eryonty c thy SocTety (Chorus 
seven symphoni in es ; . cae ; | 
in this season’s programs “Night Ride Aiban Berg's symphonic suite from his 
and Sunrise.” ‘Po 101A.’ mauchter and still Uunperitormed opera, “*Lulu,’”’ will not 
the “Karelia” Suite ve repeated, (Its performances in Bos- 
[In Boston last night the conductor said,*0? and New York last season aroused 
onsiderable controversy.) Neither will 
inything else of Berg be given this sea- 
On. The conductor said that, in zen- 
eral, there will be less rather than more 


he would includ 
i Sibelius QT) his 
the problemati: 


did not dare mm: 


poser, ] ta | | ~ |€mphasis on contemporary music. This 


‘il be especially true of the concerts in 
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New York, because the Symphony Orches- | 


® tra will there be playing its fiftieth sea- | 


ison, and the conductor wants to show 
‘the improvement in orchestral perform- 
‘ance, which is best indicated in the play- 
ine of older works. 
Hither the B minor Mass or the Saint 


i Matthews Passion of Bach will be re- 


| Eighth Symphony of Beethoven will be 

included on the same program, The con- 
‘ductor, though not certain, seemed to 
thin] that there would be no elaborate 
'festival of any sort this season. [in 
| boston he said the fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Liszt, next July, which is) 
}) 


elng observed in foreign countries this 


i 
‘next year, possibly marked by the invita- 
' tion to a grandson of the composer to 
; come here.| The recent pass'ng of Charles | 
| Martin Loeffler will be Signalized by half 
a& program, Which will include probably 
ine “Canticle of the Sun” and the “Pagan 
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, Season, will be commemorated in Boston | 


that the entire season of the orchestra 
would take the form of a Sibelius festi- 
val, commemorating the composer’s sév- 
entieth birthday, each weekly program 
to have at least one composition by 
Sibelius. The program for the opening 
night consisted entirely of music by him: 


\‘‘Tapiola,” the Seventh and the Second 
peated. The Beethoven Ninth Symphony | Symphonies. 

has already been announced, both forg 

Boston and New York. The First or'| 
fmore trying to obtain entrance, Every- 
pone seemed in a festival mood of eager 


The hall was already crowded, with 


anticipation. The orchestra of about 


jeighty players awaited the guest conduc- 
jtor. On his arrival he was greeted with 
,} three impressive fanfares, preceded by a 


tympany roll. The audience arose and 


| applauded. 


The first number was “Tapiola.” At 
once I was impressed with the co-opera- 
tion of the orchestra. As it played, with 
exactness and good quality of tone, one 
felt how the men loved to perform the 


imusic of their great countryman under 


the inspiring leadership of the guest 
‘conductor, This impression increased with 


|the second number, the Seventh Sym- 


phony. In spite of the limited size of 
the orchestra, the effect was full and 
beautiful. Especially was this true ofr 
the climaxes, when the conductor ob- 
tained a marvellous richness of tone. 
The success was enormous, but the cli- 


| “@ e max of the evening was the spontaneous 
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tonian’s Impressions : 
Of the Opening of the 
Helsingfors Festival 


HE announcement, several months | 
ago, that Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
was to conduct. the opening con- 
cert of the orchestra in Helsing- 
iors, Finland, not only aroused my in- 
ferest but also seemed to offer an 
excellent excuse to pay a visit to “the 
Land of One Thousand Lakes,” the home 
of Sibelius. In this 17 was doubly re- 
warded. Finland’s Strange beauty and. 
enchantment I had always felt through 
Sibelius’s music. Now, as I traveled and 
‘ramped through the country itself, I 
realized how much Sibelius had immor- 
talized in his music the Silent beauty of ° 
his native land. 
On the day of the concert, Sept. ye 
returned to Helsingfors. In the evening 
arrived at the charmingly small 
Renaissance auditorium built some 110 
years ago as part of the University of 
Helsingfors, a hall possessing virtually 
perfect acoustics. I had been informed 


as°well-as by the occasion, the orches- 


found. AMOne +¢ 


could close his eyes and imagine an or- 
| chestra of far greater proportions. I 
; do not wish to suggest that the Helsine- 


fors Orchestra can be favorably compared 
Witly pve. Jaane Amar" oss ° am i 
But led by a great conductor and inspired 
by the beauty and grandeur of the music 
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Vitzkzy Was tully rewarded for his zeal. 


The last sound, had hardly faded away 


| when the audience arose with one accord 
amd Jet loose a iemonstration of applause 
\that Sisowed very Plainly its apprecia- 


tion of the. evening’s proceedings. When 
at last Sibetuis came on stage he was 
greeted with an ovation such as ‘s sel- 
one aan the concert halls of our 
‘Y. © ‘feit that he is 

the Binaiah nf S the idol of 


The applause and Shouting for the con- 


| ductor continued after Sibelius had left 


thie stage, When Dr. Koussevitzky final- 
y made his way back to his room, he 
¢ many. who had come 


to congratujate. bmi Sthélius himself, who 


oo Ree 5 never heard the orchestra 
: beautiful and ¢ : : 
one qualpe et d give forth such 
woe m9st impressive thing took place 
A €n Wé conductor left the hall. Some 
aa hundred persons -stood in the hall- 
ay, Waving scarcely room for him to 
pass. lhe ovation started anew. At the 
moment! T wished heartily I knew Fin- 
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‘Ty his more expansive Conversation Dr. | 

jecovitzky drew a distinction between | 

ive music and great art. The } 
la <<ifieation, in Which are included 
the three B’s—Bach, Beethoven 
ohms-—are timeless. The tormel 
A furniture that Is governed 
and the fashions. Such, 
ted. is the outpul of most con- 
rary composers, including Schon- 


Kous 
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and others. 
enjoyed his experiences in London, | 
sfors and Stockholm, where he con- 
| Rut in no case did the orches- 
sproach the competence and virtu- 
e th three leading American or- 
Boston, New York and Phila-] 
The system of guest conductors 
tially responsible for the interior 

said. 

the political scene in Seandi- | 
- calm. The people seemed 
iaappy. There were no 
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HE announcement, several months 

ago, that Dr. Serge Koussevitzky | 

was to conduct the opening con- 

cert of the orchestra in Helsing- 
‘ors, Finland, not only aroused my in- 
lerest but also seemed to offer an 
excellent excuse to pay a visit to “the 
Land of One Thousand Lakes,’’ the home 
of Sibelius. In this I was doubly re- 
warded. Finland’s strange beauty and 
enchantment I had always felt through 
Sibelius’s music. Now, as I traveled and. 
‘ramped through the country itself, I 
realized how much Sibelius had immor- 
talized in his music the silent beauty of | 
his native land. 

On the day of the concert, Sept. 13, I 
returned to Helsingfors. In the evening 
[ arrived at the charmingly small 
Renaissance auditorium built some 110 
years ago as part of the University of 
Helsingfors, a hall possessing virtually 
perfect acoustics. I had been. informed 


found - aMon e- 


“Said he*hy 


z hat the entire season of the orchestra 


ould take the form of a Sibelius festi- 
val. commemorating the composers S€v- 
entieth birthday, each weekly program 
to have at least one composition by 
Sibelius. The program for the opening 
night consisted entirely of music by him: 
“Tapiola,” the Seventh and the Second 
Symphonies. 
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The hall was already crowded, with 
more trying to obtain entrance, Every- 
one seemed in a festival mood of eager 
anticipation. The orchestra of about 
eighty players awaited the guest conduc- 
tor. On his arrival he was greeted with 


| three impressive fanfares, preceded by a 
tympany roll. The audience arose and 
applauded. 


The first number was “Tapiola.” At 
once I was impressed with the co-opera- 
tion of the orchestra. As it played, with 
exactness and good quality of tone, one 
felt how the men loved to perform the 
music of their great countryman under 
the inspiring leadership of the guest 
conductor. This impression increased with 


|the second number, the Seventh Sym- 


phony. In spite of the limited size of 
the orchestra, the effect was full and 
beautiful. Especially was this true ofr 
the climaxes, when the conductor ob- 
tained a marvellous richness of tone. 
The success was enormous, but the cli- 
max of the evening was the spontaneous 
playing of the Second Symphony, One 
could close his eyes and imagine an or- 
chestra of far greater proportions, I 
do not wish to suggest that the Helsine- 
fors Orchestra can be favorably compared 
With fees Jana ne Amar ose . ‘mes 
But led by a great conductor and inspir 
by the beauty and grandeur of the music 


aswell as by the occasion, the orches- 
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Vitzkzy was fully rewarded for his zeal. 


The last sound,hud hardly faded away 


, When the audience arose with one accord 


and let loose a jemonstration of applause 


that Showed very plainly its apprecia- 
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‘ ning’s proceedings. “s 
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greeted with an ovation such as ‘s sel- 
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the Finnish phouie. is the idol of 
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nish, so as tO. understand the feelings of| Dr. Koussevitzky will sail from 
the crowu. One persistent shout (some-; Gothenburg on the motorliner Grips- 
thing like our “Rah, Rah, Rah”) im- holm, which is due in New York Sept- 
pressed me so much that I asked some- 98 He will immediately assemble the 
one in German for the meaning. I was Boston Symphony Orchestra in re- 


told it was a typical Finnish national ; . 
greeting, acclaiming a hero. The cheer- Dearsal for the season’s opening in 


ing crowd, meanwhile, followed Dr. Kous- Symphony Hall, Oct. 11. 


sevitzky to his automobile and almost 
blocked his departure. All in all, it was = 
BOSTUN SYMPHONY 
The next day I had the privilege of | | 
meeting Sibelius. One is at once im- or = | 
pressed with his kindly appearance and CONDUC OR RET i NS 
the youthful expression of his eyes. He _v 


Koussevitzky Eager to Play 


Debussy’s ‘Sebastien’ Music 
———— $0, ( {25 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor , 

—Behaving Citen heard, and from the new work 
| Priaghid xaeggen aia Lacan i: of eminent contemporary composers, 
ike a man who _... the kind of music which, by the 
for the 3 o’clock train to take him demands of it, shows the friends of 
to Boston and for actual rehearsals gn orchestra how the orchestra itself 
to begin, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky is getting along, in the way of skill. 
‘came down the gangplank of the About new works—had he been 
‘Swedish American 8S. S. Gripsholm disappointed in latter seasons with 
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conversationalist, he speaks German fiu- | 


modern music, he replied he preferred not 


ently, When I asked him his opinion of Kousse ts y * Adri es 1n | 


to discuss so weighty a matter. in a few 
minutes. He was pleased to know that 


his music is played so much jn America, | 


particularly by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. He expressed especially his ap- 
preciation of the talents of Richard Bur- 
gin, former concertmaster of the Helsing: 
fors Orchestra and now occupying the 
same position in Boston. 

Will he ever bring out his Eighth Svm- 
phony? A delicate point. Because of a 
certain infirmity, which must be most 
painful to such a man, it is doubtful 
whether the world will ever hear it. But 
Sibelius quickly changed the subject, and 
Spoke of his gratification over the per- 
‘formance of the previous evening and 
over the fact that he had never heard his 
music better performed than under Dr. 
Koussevitzky. Boaz PILLER 


What's Going On 


In the Arts. 
} C 


Koussevjizky at’ Hedsingfors 


R. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, 

long distinguished as an in- 

terpreter of the music of Jan 
Sibelius, will open the _ Sibelius 
Festival at Helsingfors, Finland, 
Friday, conducting the  Stadt- 
Orchester. By the composer’s re- 
quest, the program will include the 
tone poem, “Tapiola.” The Seventh 
and the Second Symphonies wil] 
also be played. 

Before sailing for America on 
Sept. 19, Dr. Koussevitzky will open 
the Music Festival at Stockholm, 
Sweden, the previous evening. His 
program in Stockholm will consist 
of P. E. Bach’s Concerto for 
Strings, Sibelius’s Symphony No, 7 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5. 


_ New York From Europe 


Ce ne 


| NEW YORK, Sept 29 (A ae 


| Koussevitsky, conductor of the Bos- ' 
‘ton Symphony Orchestra, returned | 
from Europe today with plans for, 
presenting works of the Finnish com- | 
poser, Johan Sibelius. | 

The Boston Symphony opens its. 
season Oct 11, and Koussevitsky said 


at least one program would be de- 
voted entirely to Sibelius music. 

While in Finland, the Boston lead- 

er conducted the Helsingfors State 
Orchestra in a special concert to 
honor Sibelius on his 70th birthday. 
_Koussevitsky also conducted the 
| British Broadcasting Company Or- 
'chestra in London during the royal 
jubilee, and the Swedish State Or- 
chesira at Stockholm. 

All symphonies in Europe, he ob- 
| served, are receiving financial aid 
'from their governments. 

_ “Maybe, some day we will too,” he 
added. “It will come.” 

Mrs Koussevitsky accompanied him. 
They arrived on the Swedish- Ameri- 
can liner Gripsholm and departed im- 
mediately for Boston, | 

Another Gripsholm passenger was | 
Wollmar Bostrom, Swedish Minister 
to Washington, who asserted his. 
country now has reduced unemploy- 
ment to the normal. 

‘There are still a few public works 
projects under way,” he said, “but 
they are negligible, and some relief | 
work still is being done. We put | 
our house in order after the depres- | 
sion of 1920-1921 and didn’t allow 
industry to expand.” | 


| 
” 


‘this morning fairly bristling with 


excited anticipation over the plans 
he has made for the programs of 
his twelfth season as conductor of 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Even mention did not depress him > 


the quality of new recent works, in 
performance? But of course not! 
There were no surprises in such 


matters. He always knew what it. 


was that he was going to play. And | 


how it was going to be performed. 


at all of “the nice time, when money | One did not play with risks, 


was able to spend so light,” and) 
$7000 or $8000 was but a trifle, to. 
bring a chorus from Boston so that 
the Stravinsky “Oedipus Rex” 
might be done properly. He simply 


had to find out how to do things 


equally well without spending so 
much money. 

As a matter of fact, he said, 
beaming, the orchestra was going to 
perform the Debussy “San Sébas- 


tien” in which “we shall play every-. 
'thing—all the music—but not with 
the pantomime. The impression of 


the San Sébastien is ver’ big with- 
out the pantomime, and no one will 
be sorry. We may have to be eco- 
nomical, yes, but we do not have to 
spoil things, being so.” 

‘So Much to Tell 

Naturally, one could not describe 
the whole season in detail and Dr. 
Koussevitzky had the air of a man 
who could hardly imagine where to 
begin with summing it up. There 
was sO much that was marvelous to 
tell, and so little time in which to 
tell it. 

The character of the season, he 
said, would fall into two parts. On 
the one hand, the orchestra would 
play its full complement of the tra- 
ditional great in music. On the other 
hand, it would play, from among 
that other music, also great but less 


{ 


New Violin Concerto 
After a summer spent in what—to 
judge from the spirited fragments 


he dropped about it—must have been | 


‘ 


the very best summer he had ever | 


had, Dr. Koussevitzky dashed de- 
scriptively about among his pro- 
jected programs, with a word here 
for the way of doing one type of 
thing, and more incisive notice about 
others, all filled out with expansive 
gestures and obvious exuberance. 
There was a new Violin concerto 
by Sessions. Yes, it was finished, he 
said with a laugh for someone’s inti- 


mation that a conductor cannot al- 
ways be sure just when a composer. 
will finish his work. He wasn’t sure’ 


whether one of the orchestra’s own 
violinists would play it, but his 


Slightly secret smile indicated it 
would be worth waiting to find out. | 

Berezovsky had written a three- | 
part symphony. Very short, very con- | 
centrated, “and the last part reaily | 


great music.” 
Variety in Programs 


Would there be a Bach or a Bee- | 


thoven cycle? 


No, there would not this year. 


And why? Because, he said kindly, 
one must give one’s audiences an 
occasional rest from such _ high 
emotional impacts. Still, he seemed 
judiciously to leaye the way open, if 
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Dr. Koussevitzky is noted for his 
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played some bad music from the ing to be there! Such a talent as that Te one about his successes 
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Music and Musicians 


Classics Versus Moderns:: 


An Ever-Fresh Discussion 


Comparing Dr. Koussevitzky’s Programs with 
Those of His Predecessors 


HE familiar discussions concern- 
ing the programs of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s éleven years with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra have 
led to a study of the program books 
themselves. They are an impartial rec- 


ord, which shows by exact figures the 
comparative number of performances of 
the works that form the extensive reper- 
tory of the orchestra. Such a_ record 
more than doubles its value when it is 
placed beside a list of the composers and 
their comparative performances cover- 
ing the immediately preceding period of 
the same length. The result of the in- 
vestigation makes one wonder how con- 
troversy can continue when the figures 
are so even—the classics being played as 
often as ever, the moderns more signifi- 
cantly chosen. 

Two sets of figures have been compiled 
and formed into lists that the eve as well 
as the mind may sense the balance. One 
list shows the number of performances 
of composers who have maintained an 
important place throughout the twenty- 
two seasons: 

(Composers whose works have been per- 
formed nine times or more in the past 
iwenty-two sedsons.) 

No. of Performances 
during the Seasons 
1913-24 1924-35 


Berlioz 
Bloch 


Chabrier 
Chadwick 
Converse 


Dvorak 
Enesco 


Glazounov 
Handel 
Haydn... 
Hill, E. 
Honegger 


Moussorgsky 
Mozart 


Schubert 
Schumann 
Scriabin 
Sibelius 
Smetana 
Strauss, R. 
Stravinsky 
Tchaikovsky 
Wagner 
Weber cace 
Williams, V. 


727 

Another list shows Separately the com- 
posers whose works have been played in 
the first eleven years but not in the sec- 
ond, and, oppositely, those composers 
who were performed in the second eleven 
years but not in the first. It is interest- 
ing to try. to distinguish which lists 
ccver which period. The two follow: 

Alvarez, Alfven, Balakierev, Ballantine, Mrs. 
Beach, Bingham, Bizet, Bossi, Bowen, Braun- 
fels, Bridge, Bruch, Bruneau.. Busoni, Charpen- 
tier, Chopin, Clapp, Cornelius, Davico, Davison, 
Dittersdorf, Dohnanyi, Dubois, Farnaby, Fried, 


Gliére, Goetz, Goldmark, Grétry, Grieg, Guil- 
mant, Hué, Humperdinck, Joachim, Juon, Kalin- 


FI ETEEN HUNI IIRTY- Y-SIX 
FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRT 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 11, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocrtoser 12, at 8:15 o’clock 


: y i ior, Op. 42 
SIBELIUS Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 4§ 


Allegretto 

Tempo andante, ma rubato 
Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
Finale: Allegro moderato 


INTERMISSION 


RPS Pee herr aries kee ear Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 


Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 

Allegro giocoso 

Allegro energico e passionato 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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nikov, Kelley, Klose, Koechlin, Korngold, de 
Lalande, Laparra, Leginska, Liapounov, May- 
nard, Mason, Massenet, Noren, Paderewski, RP 
K. Paine, Powell, Reger, Rheinberger, Ropartz, 
Rossini, Salzédo, Saminsky, Scheinpflug, Schil- 


lings, Scott, Shepherd, Sinigaglia, Skilton, 
Stock, Stojowski, Strube, Svendsen, Urack, 
Vassilenko, Viotti. Volbach, Volkmann, Rezni- 
cek, Wallace, Weingartner, Ysaye, Zeckwer. 
Arensky, Asioli, C. P. E. Bach, Bartok, Beck, 
Berg. Berezovsky, Borchard, Borghi, Boulanger, 


Caplet, Copland, Corelli, Daniels, Delmas, 
Dukelsky, Elgar. Fairchild, Frederick the 
Great. Frid, Gabrieli, Galliard, Gershwin, 


Gruenberg, Halffter, Hanson, Harris, Hinde- 
mith, Ibert, Jacobi, James, Janin, Josten, Ko- 
daly, Koussevitzky, Krasa, Krenek, Lambert, 
Langerdoen, Lazar, Locatelli, Lourie, Loren- 
ziti, Lotpatnikov, McKinley, Markevitch, Mar- 
telli, Martinu, Miaskovsky, Morris, Nabokov, 
Pick-Mangiagalli, Pilati, Piston, Prokofiev, 
Purcell, Rigel, Roland, Satie, D. Scarlatti, 
Sessions, Sowerby, Spelman, Spohr, Steinert, 
J. Strauss. Tailleferre. Tansman, A. Tcherep- 
nin, Thompson, Toch, Tournier, Vivaldi, Vogel, 
Von Webern, Walton, Weinberger, Wetzer, 
Whithorne. 


Before looking closely at the lists, Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s predecessors in our com- 
parison must be considered: Karl Muck, 
Henri Rabaud, Pierre Monteux. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has had the advantage of 


being singly in control of his eleven: 


years; the disadvantage of being forced to 
be more varied both in his choice of new 
works and in his repetitions of old ones 
for the constant freshening of programs 
that might easily become routined in so 
long a period. 

The first and probably the most strik- 
ing appeal of the lists is their extraordi- 
nary balance. Taking the Friday after- 
noon-Saturday evening series as the 
broadest and most practicable unit of the 
concerts, we observe between 1924 and 
1935 a total of approximately 812 per- 
formances of composers standard enough 
to be heard through twenty-two seasons. 
Oddly enough, this number is in excess 
of the 1913-24 total of 789. Easily ac- 
counted for by reference to the greater 
terseness of composers in the contempo- 
rary idiom, it must not be forgotten that 
the conspicuous absence of non-essential] 
soloists often gives room for two shorter 
scores where one long concerto would 
suffice. In the interest of breaking 
routine and in giving hearing to the nu- 
merous important smaller pieces this is 
a distinct improvement. The figures are 
so close, however, that their balance 
rather than their difference may be em- 
phasized. 

Similarly remarkable evenness is ob- 
servable all through the comparisons of 
performances of individual composers. 
Here, however, certajn tendencies must 
‘be taken into account. The principal one 
of these is the revival of interest in the 
early classic and pre-classic composers. 
Bach’s musjc, for example, was given 
thirty-eight performances under Dr. 
Koussevitzky as against twelve under 
the three predecessors. MHandel’s per- 
formances have been more than doubled, 
and Carl Philip Emanuel Bach has been 
restored to the programs after eleven 


years’ absence, Corelli’s name was added; 
he had never been played at the con- 
certs. Also Locatelli, Domenico Scarlatti, 
and, by way of novelty, Frederick the 
Great. Gluck and Lully have both main- 
tained their places equally; Vivaldi came 
into prominence, Galliard and Gabrieli 
were both introduced—the latter by Dr. 
Boult as distinguished guest. 

Another tendency points toward the as- 
tonishingly brilliant renaissance of Eng- 
lish music. Vaughan Williams has been 
heard five times during both periods but 
Bax has seven performances under Dr. 
Koussevitzky against two in the earlier 
period. Holst has been heard six times 
to once before—an example of the caution 
with which his ‘‘daring’’ was at first ac- 
cepted for Holst was once upon a time 
bad boy of English music. Bliss stands 
higher on the list than before; Delius 
very much so; Constant Lambert and 
‘William Walton were both introduced to 
the concerts. Monteux’s experimenting 
had uncovered Bax, Bliss, Holst and Wil- 
Lams. Dr. Muck had Known Delius. Dr. 
Koussevitzky notably returned the wun- 
heard Elgar to his deserved prominence. 


—_ —-— Po 


These two general tendencies have 
been supplemented by a third, which has 
been discussed by Aaron Copland in a 
recent issue of the American Mercury, 
and may be termed an active interest in 
American music. For our native music 
has at last taken shape, shown sub- 
stance. Mr. Copland’s work, added by 
Dr. Koussevitzky in 1925, has been played 
consistently to an audience ever ready to 
debate its value, but not always open- 
minded to its extraordinary strength, 
sincerity and power. Walter Piston’s 
synthesis of contemporary feeling and 
academic methods has been as well re- 
ceived in Boston as it has been in the rest 
of America and on the Continent—nota:; 
bly in Russia. His Concerto for Orches- 
tra counts as one of Boston’s mast no- 
table world premiéres. The symphonies otf 
Edward Burlingame Hill have already 
passed into the active repertoire, as have 
his Concertino and his ‘‘Lilacs.”” The list 
shows ten performances of his works by 
Dr. Koussevitzky to five before. Roger 
Sessions’s E minor Symphony was heard 
in Symphony Hall for the first time any- 
where, as was Roy Harris’s ‘1933’" Sym- 
phony. Gruenberg, | Hanson, Josten, 
McKinley, Steinert and Sowerby have 
been introduced: Berezovsky has shown 
promise. Carpenter, Chadwick, Con- 
verse, Foote, Hadley and Taylor have 
been played during the whole twenty- 
two years, and Loeffler repaid increasing 
performance, 

The third tendency is not so general is 
the first two because it is more the per- 
sonal result of Dr. Koussevitzky’s tirm 
conviction that the music of a people 
is its natural voice, that the composers 
of such music, as spokesmen for their 
fellows, are worthy of a trial and hear- 
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ing whenever their musical speech 
reaches the international standard that 
the past has set up, the present proved. 
The success of his efforts has inspired 
conductors throughout the country to fol- 
low his path. 

The fourth tendency, supplementary 
also to the first and the second in that 
it is personal with Dr. Koussevitzky, 
is the interest in Russian music in Ppatr- 
ticular and in northern music in gen- 
eral. Expected and inevitable, consider- 
ing the land of the conductor’s birth. 
this leaning has lent considerable charm 


and piquancy to the concerts. For Dr. 


KXoussevitzky has a way with the Rus- 
sians. What is more, he has a psycholog 
ical understanding and perspicacity that 
enables him to project their absorbingly 
detailed music as unified and even 
thought. Mr. Fox-Strangways 


Symphony of Tchaikovsky ‘achieved 
simplicity and an overpowering direct- 
ness.’ This example may epitomize his 
Tchaikovsky reviews. 

But even this composer, granted that 
he is a specialty, has only increased from 
seventeen to twenty-four performances 
in the recent period. timsky-Korsakov 
has been increasingly performed by 


almost the same ratio—his total being 


higher. Moussorgsky has increased from 
two to thirteen, and Stravinsky from six 
to thirty-one, partly accounted for by 
the important new works he has produced 


in the last eleven years, and partly by. 


his presence as guest composer-conductor. 
While Glazounov has but held his own, 
Borodin has more than doubled his per- 
‘tormances, as have both Papa Glinka 
and Scriabin. Balakirev’s seems to be the 
neglected name—it is to be hoped that 
it may occasionally appear in the future, 
The fascinating music of Prokofiev, intro- 
duced in 1924, has been a steady source 
of enjoyment. Probably the most inter- 
esting of the young Russians who have 
appeared is Markevitch—but his future 
may well be disputed. This would seem 
to be a well-rounded list as it stands: but 
supplemented by the very special atten- 


tion given to the increasingly important. 


Sibelius, it becomes noteworthy. 
Interest in these froups need not dis- 


tract our attention from the French and: 


the Spanish schools which have been 
considered by many to be quite equally 
worthy of Dr. Koussevitzky’s “special” 
status. The performances of Debussy 
have been considerably increased: those 


of Ravel doubled. The brilliant work of: 


Roussel and Honegger has held increas- 
ing Place, while the more significant 
d'Indy and Fauré scores remain in the 
active repertoire. Similarly Franck, while 
the passing of Saint-Saéns need not be 
regretted, and:.a revival of Dukas’s C. 
major Symphony might well be added to 
the occasional performances of ‘‘La Péri’”’ 
and “L’Apprenti Sorcier.” Chabrier and 





recently: 
wrote that under his baton the Sixth 





Chausson remain, as do the significant 
works of Berlioz. The important name 
among the Spaniards is De Falla. His 
music has been of increasing interest. 


—— 


When the extent of these excursions 


has been considered, and when the inter- 
est in men like Hindemith, Malipiero, 


Respighi and Tansman has been taken 
into account, it is with reasonable con- 
cern that one seeks statistics on the 
great continental classic and romantic 
composers. How, it may be asked, can 
time be found for the necessary repeti- 
tion of the “big” pieces? Figures chase 
away doubts. Brahms has been played 
fifty-two to forty-three times. Wagner 
forty-seven to thirty-seven. Richard 
Strauss has a list of performances ip- 
creased from twenty-six to forty-two. 
Haydn and Mozart remain virtually even 
in both periods, as do Schubert and 
Weber. Liszt and Schumann have bota 
undergone a necessary pruning, but their 
principal works remain familiar and fre- 
quent. The same is true of Mendelssohn. 
Bruckner has four against two perform- 
ances; Mahler maintains his four. The 
decline from seven to five annual per- 
formances of Beethoven may be account: 
ed for by the smaller number of soloists, 
many of whom continuously repeated the 
concertos, and by the change in the cus 
tom that would have every concert open 
With an overture. Dr. Koussevitzky 
may be reproved, however, for his con- 
sistent neglect of the Second Symphony, 
which, if records are accurate, he has 
performed only once, at the Beethoven 
Festival. 

Obviously, the reason for this extravr- 
dinary balance of both old and new must 
lie in the sensitivity of the conductor to 
the important contemporary currents, in 
the remarkable fortune that has followed 
his attempt to seek-out the most signifi- 
cant and lasting of the new works—to 
produce only those compositions that 
show themselves worthy of passing into 
the list that will be heard again and 
again until data for final judgment have 
been achieved. The listing of composers 
whom the last eleven years have passed 
by shows. many names destined {or 
Limbo, some that will reappear from 
time to time, few that need be too much 
regretted. We may well thank Dr. Kous:- 
sevitzky for his insight that has served 
to guide us through a period in which 
the direction has been none too clear, 
compliment him on his persistence and 
authority with what he believed to be 
valuable. Although it is far too soon to 
make final decree, the notion that he 
has been uncannily successful in his 
choices cannot be forsworn. The parade 
across his desk he has justly criticized, 


cautiously interrupted. He has pastured 
his flock well. 


GHORGE HENRY LOVETT SMITH 
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ASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND T 


First ‘Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 11, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 12, al 3: 


SIBELIUS ........-.....-...+..Symphony No. 2 in D majo 


I. Allegretto 

If. Tempo andante, ma rubato 
III. Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
IV. Finale: Allegro moderato 





INTERMISSION 









PMI Sige eG Viet Past diye eke 8,04 Symphony No. 4 in E min 






I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Andante moderato 
III. Allegro giocoso 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato 
























The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one we 
the concert 
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~The Week-End © 


Begina Season 


; 


Encouraging Portents at the 
First Symphony Concerts; | 
The Art of Kreisler 
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N this age of speed a season’s 4 
ing on Friday is scarcely news on 

the following Monday evening. 
Merely for the sake of the record, 
then, let it be set down that the open: 
ing concert of the Boston Symphony Or- | 
chestra followed the scheduled course, as} 
did Saturday evening’s concert. In con: | 
trast with the audience at the matin2¢ 
opening of last season, however, } riday S 
listeners received the music with almost 
unprecedented warmth, considering that 
there was no celébrated soloist on hand 
to cause a heightening of applause, Clear- 
ly neither the orchestra nor Dr, Kous- 
sevitzky has lost hold on the friendly re- 
gard and admiration of Bostonians. ae 
A few other details in connection with 
the two concerts warrant comment, Ii 
Friday’s audience did not quite tax the 
capacity of Symphony Hall as in the 
past, there was compensation in the size 
of the audience of Saturday night, when 
the blocks of empty seats of last season 
seemed fewer and smaller This condi- 
tion is sufficient basis—if any is needed 
—for dispelling the fear that the radio 
broadcasting of part of the Saturday 
night concerts would result in a decrease 
in subscriptions. | 
As to the broadcast, it seemed capably 
managed, The beautiful performance of 
the Sibelius Second Symphony—even 


more impassioned yet well-proportioned, | 


it seemed, than on Friday afternoon - 
was transmitted to the receiving set with 


unusual fidelity. It was something of a | 
thrill to hear the stormy demonstration | 
of applause that followed, a demonstra- | 
tion in which cheers contributed as much | 


as hand-clapping to the volume of ap- 
plause. 

To come quickly to the hall, during the 
few minutes’ interval, hear the noble per- 
:ormance of the Brahms E minor Sym- 
phony and listen to the relatively light 
applause that followed was to become 
aware of a strange phenomenon: for once, 


"> 
Brahms, idol * these sang eet 
was an anti-climax. < , Peat of 
‘ons may be cited for the appear ie 
Shin condita on Saturday night as wee 
a eat gry er preposterous 
ten years, ‘even two years, as By eg 
fairly plausible and tena 4 ye pe es 
whose ehampions have ranke Fey Sao - 
ereatest living symphonist, us 2 ye ee 
the mantle of Brahms and even “4 
hoven, is on his way to Deore | 7 
successor of Brahms i tne Pare 
audiences, Today they chee! $0 Soy = 
Syruphony and, to a lesse1 degt sae 
Fifth; five years trom now, very perce! 
trey will respond in equa. measure to wae 
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SYMPHONY 
OPENS 55TH 
MUSIC YEAR 


Sibelius’ Second Giv- 


as ort 
which would have 


en Crystal-Clear 


Portrayal 
Ook 124535 Pb 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Almost at the point where they 
ceased last spring did the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony vesterday re 
sume their course. There were three 
new faces in the orchestra: Mr. Szulc 
has replaced Mr. Ritter as tympanist, 
Mr. Madsen supplants Mr. Battles. 
in the flute section and a younger 
| Mr. Voisin now sits beside the elder 

in the trumpets. From the programme 
book the name of Philip Hale as an- 
notator has disappeared. The “his- 
torical and descriptive notes” now 
¢ome from Mr. Burke alone. Other- 
wise the same band, the same leader, 


ithe same programme book and, 
‘roughly speaking, the same audience. 


SIBELIUS IN HAND 


The same band, yet not the same. 
Always there is the feeling that each 
new season finds Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra a little further up the 


slope. And the topmost summit may | 


not be seen, as each new step of the 
ascent reveals unsuspected Vistas 
ahead. If this be an illusion, it is a 
pleasant one, and its continual recur- 
rence is, to sav the least, heartening 
and encouraging. 

It was almost inevitable that Dr. 
KLoussevitzy would include in his first 
programme music of Sibelius. Only the 


other day we were reading the cabled. 


reports of his triumphant success as 
conductor of the opening concert of a 
Sibelius Festival jin Helsingfors, and 
he has returned to us full of a new 


Nor was it surprising that of the three 
items upon that linnish programme, 
‘"Tapiola,”’’? the Seventh and the second 
Symphonies, he Should have chosen for 
yesterday’s concert the second, already 
established in full favor hereabouts. It 
was to be expected, too, that this per- 
formance of that Symphony would be 
colored and heightened by the con- 
ductor’s recent association. Yet such 
expectation failed to equal the realiza- 
tion, 


All Crystal-Clear 


The immediate Cause of an outburst 
of frantic and long-continued applause 
yesterday was the climactic close of 
the last movement of this Symphony, 
But there were signs and wonders all 
along the way. Obviously the remark. 
able structure of this work, in its larg- 
est and its least detail, is now crystal. 
clear in Dr. Koussevitzky’s mind, and 
he makes it no less clear to the atten- 
tive listener. 

Yesterday the Symphony became the 
perfectly balanced, faultlessly function- 
ing musica] organism. orm for Sj- 
belius, even the Sibelius of this earlier 
symphony, is not an established mould 
into which musical materia] can be 
poured, or a body to Which, like a suit 
of clothes, that material may be fitted, 
but a Process of germination and 
Erowth. To watch its development and 
unfolding yesterday was an unceasing 
delight, an excitement of the mind to 
Which were added the sensuous enjoy- 


ments of tone, the warming impulses of 
musical rhetoric. 


Wholly Self-Sufficient 


There was little or no thought ves- 
ereny Of Sibelius as the musical voice 
of Minland, Whether ag landscapist, his- 
forlan or prophet. Here rather was the 
Sy mphonist whom Ceci] Grey has right- 


ly called, in this respect, the heir of 
Beethoven, from whom has come music. 


wholly satisfying, wholly self-sufficient, | 


music which we may admire without 
uneasiness and enjoy without qualifi- 
cation, A composer not parochial but 
universal, one who seems destined to 
outlive many a change in musical fash- 


‘jions, 
Closes With Brahms 


But one piece partnered 
Symphony yesterday, the Fourth Sym- 


phony of Brahms. That it should have. 


come after, not before, its chronologi- 
'cal successor made for an again in- 
evitable anticlimax., Nevertheless it 
was better that the less familiar music 
should have come first than that the 
more gripping music should come last. 
But must we admit that Brahms 
after Sibelius—and the performance 
was an eloquent one—was comfortable 


rather than stimulating? 


AY 
PAG? 


enthusiasm for Sibelius ana his music, | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT . 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The first concert of the 55th season 
ol the Boston Symphony orchestra Was 
given yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall. Serge Koussevitzky is again the 
conductor, this being his 12th season. 
The program was as follows: 
Sibelius... . Symphony No. 2 in D major 
Symphony No 4 in FE minor 
Another symphony season has begun, 
b€gun moreover in exceptionally bril- 
liant and impressive fashion. The 
large, familiar afternoon audience 
seems just the same as in other years. 
The rising greeting to Dr. Koussevi aky 
cn his entrance. tne applause for Mr. 
Burgin, these were also familiar signs 
G. the opening. But the warmth of the 
applause, even to stamping of § feet. 
after the Sibelius was unusual, Not 
(nat it was undeserved. Seldom has 
the orchéstra Played with such perfec- 
tion right at the beginning of the sea- 
con. The summer might never have 
intervened, and every Friday afternoon 
might have seen Massachusetts and. 
Huntington avenues choked with low-. 
numbered traffic. 
Dr. ‘Koussevitzky chose a program | 
that was well calculated to al] tastes. 
Who is he now who wilfully does no 
understand the master symphony of 
Brahms? Where is that bloodless in- 
tellectual who does not thrill to the 
long Climax in the finale of the Sibelius 
Second? The labor of certain English | 
critics, much more the work of con- 
cuctors like Koussevitzky, has made | 
Sibelius the Titan of the times, to be} 
istened to with veneration and awe. | 
The greatness of much of his music is | 
lustification enough, if Justification be | 
needed where tastes are concerned. | 
There is a type of rhapsodic piety in’ 
front of all Sibelius’s music, which wil} } 
a9 it no lasting good, but al] must rec- | 
ognize eventually the Vitality of. gs9 


much of the symphonic works and th 
} Ss) € 
mastery of means. 


Sibelius’ } 
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that it cz gf Bre effect later with) fourth of Brahms; two master- 
Renewed vigor. Yesterday was an ideal) i.04, moreover, in which his 

Pitiense ‘Lae aver “heard it, better | genius as a conductor is notably Second Prosr 

played. It requires in treatment just displayed. His interpretation of Og. AMME 


_ impassioned energy. which Dr. | | 11 Known to 
ace tzky and the Porchestra. im-| them both is too we 


Li 


?e 


i rted to it yesterday. At the end of }require extended comment on the 
the season, with an orchestra even a} present occasion. It is perhaps suf- 
The orchestra’s finished playing was|top of his bent, and that the or- 


‘not. so much to be marvelled at in the | ehestra, as has been the case with it am | 
belius as in the Brahms. With the | 4 was alread FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 18, at 2:20 0’clock 
oot ol of a trifling slip in attack on | for Several years now, y 3 


fe sey: omic ware there. was nothing in mid-season form at its first con- 

re t would indica a € OFr- | cert. | 7 1 , 
chestra was not in mid-season. As a the SATURDAY E\ ENING, Ocroser 19, at 8:15 o’clock 
matter of fact the Fourth Symphony} The most important change in F 


of Brahms is one of the best examples | ranks is the replacement of A. Ritter, 


of Dr. Koussevitzky’s art as a con-| t, by R. Szule. In these 
ductor. One has the feeling that the| 2"S* tympanist, by 


composer is speaking through the or-}| WO Symphonies, which afford him 


chestra. -The Fourth Symphony can|*‘nple opportunity, Mr. Szule gave 


not be tamperec, with, It must sound} |. irtuoso worth 
out in all the majesty of its own} ication of being a v y 


ae | | \MOzaArr ....Symphony in E-fl lo. 
speech. So, in truth, it sounded yes- |¢~-the orchestra. — ym] y in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 
terday. . . | ! In these unsettled times, it is Adagio: Alleor 

cenne excellent playing that we heard | heartening to observe the stability of . Adagio; Allegro 

was, of course, partly due to the fact} such an institution as the Boston . Andante 
i aeig the orchestra is almost exactly Symphony Orchestra. Ever Pragnts 

since | ‘ ” of 1920 it has 
; it May.. There’ is one important the famous “strike” of 
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Menuetto; Trio 
ia -$ame as when it finished its work 


. Finale: Allegro 

Nee fey been build on a secure basis of | " 
eet ge, ratter has left the first lit Certain! ‘it has never been 
timpani to return to Germany. In his |quality. y DUKAS “La Péri,’’ D d P 
‘Place Roman Szulc was engaged and |a finer instrument than it 1s today. | | abbas ee ee 
note yesterday his competence. for MN er Ar L. A. S. | 1865-1935 ] 
the |e agi Roger Voisin sits beside | 
his father in the trumpet section, and 
likes wit the plccole eis peek 
place. | the piccolo. @& CI NTE : 
Fant newcomers as well that the Bias ia tat 

ying was so good. | 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week the program will begin with 
Mozart’s Symphony in E flat major. 


STRAUSS “Death and Transfiguration.” 

Dukas’s “La Peri” will be Played in : ° ae me ~ " 
memory of the French composer who 

Gied last spring. The concert will end 

With two tone-poems of Richard 


(Bivauss> “Death. and Transfiguration’ | STRAUSS é “Tull Eulenspiegel’s Merry Prat 
and “Till Eulenspiegel.” ole | PN y Franks, after the 


m Symphbny/Season Opened” 
DER the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, the fifty - fifth 
Season of the Boston Sym- 
y Orchestra was opened in 
“ymphony Hall, Boston, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 11. Dr. Serge The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
fas “ “ mes 44 beg inning : ; his twelfth Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
Lik fel nie ae a ston, directed an en- 
semble which contair the concert 


Old-fashioned .Roguish Manner — in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 
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It is said that the Second Symphony | 


is regarded with patriotic fervor by the 
Finns, as a great national anthem, Let 
us hope that they do not hear it too 
often. With its tremendous emotional 
force, its shattering peroration, the 
Second Symphony is a work for rare 
occasions, to be given a long rest so 
that it can make its effect later with 
renewed vigor. Yesterday was an ideal 
time for it, and it is doubtful if an 
audience has ever heard it better 
played. It requires in treatment just 


| 
| 
| 


the impassioned energy which Dr. | 


Koussevitzky and the orchestra im- 


For his first program he had 
chosen two familiar masterpieces, 
the Second Symphony of Sibelius 
(lately conducted by him at Hel- 
singfors to the reported gratifica- 
tion of the composer) and the 
Fourth of Brahms; two master- 
pieces, moreover, in which his 
genius as a conductor is notably 
displayed. His interpretation of 
them both is too well known to 


parted to it yesterday. At the end of; require extended comment on the 
the season, with an orchestra even a ' present occasion. It is perhaps suf- 


trifle less rested, it might not have burst 
upon us with such splendor. 


) 
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ficient to say that he was at the 


The orchestra's finished playing was{top of his bent, and that the or- 


not so much to be marvelled at in the 
Sibelius as in the Brahms. With the 
exception of a trifling slip in attack on 
the opening measures there was nothing 
here that would indicate that the or- 
Chestra was not in mid-season. As a 
matter of fact the Fourth Symphony 
of Brahms js one of the best examples 


Oo: Dr. Koussevitzky’s art as a con-'| 


ductor. One has the feeling that the 
composer is speaking through the or- 
chestra. The Fourth Symphony can 
not be tamperec with, It must sound 
out in all the majesty of its own 
Speech. So, in truth, it sounded yes- 
terday. 


The excellent playing that we heard | 


was, Of course, partly due to the fact 
that the orchestra is almost exactiy 
the same as when it finished its work 
iast M 


lay. There is one important 


change. Mr. Ritter has left the first | 
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chestra, as has been the case with it 
for several years now, was already 
in mid-season form at its first con- 
cert. 

The most important change in the 
ranks is the replacement of A. Ritter, 
irst tympanist, by R. Szulc. In these 
wo symphonies, which afford him 

mple opportunity, Mr. Szule gave 

ication of being a virtuoso worthy 
c ‘She orchestra. 


In these unsettled times, if is 
heartening to observe the stability of 
such an institution as the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Ever since 
the famous “strike” of 1920 it has 
been building on a secure basis ol 


limpani to return to Germany. In his |quality. Certainly it has never been 
peace Roman Szulc was engaged and|/a finer instrument than it is today. 


proved yesterday his competence for | 
ie position. Roger Voisin sits beside | 


his father in the trumpet section, and 
George Madsen takes Mr. Battles’s 
peace with the piccolo. It is a credit 
to these newcomers as well that the 
paying was so good. 

The concert will be repeated tonight. 


Next week the program will begin with | 


| 


' 
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Mozart’s Symphony in E fiat major. | 
Dukas's La Peri” will be played in | 
memory of the French composer who 


cnr last spring, 
SS ig ‘ : "De 4 cana 7 : P98 md 
and ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’’ 
Boston Symphony/Season Opened” 

NDER the most favorable cir- 

cumstances, the fifty - fifth 

season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was opened in 
Symphony Hall, Boston, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 11. Dr. serge 
Koussevitzky, beginning his twelfth 
season in Boston, directed an en- 


semble which contained only three 
new members. 


The concert will end | 


? 


Transfiguration” | 


, L. A. 8S. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


Second Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosBer 18, at 2:30 o’clock 


— +¢ 
‘ 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocrosper 1g, af 3:15 Oclock 


NTOZARI ....9ymphony in E-flat major 


(Koechel No. 543) 
\dagio; Allegro 

Andante 

Menuetto; Trio 

Finale: Allegro 


LYUKAS se ‘ri 
IK Lee t0F WaT RENE CR VERSO MARR Ea ee eee” nee Daa 
1505-1935 | 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS aa BY-Y ; 5 ge eee ae 
. Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem. Op. 24 


STRAUSS “rill Rulananieoels eet . 
Pill Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 


Old-fashioned Roguish Manner — in Rondo Form.” Op. 28 


-— 


[he works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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_ SYMPRONY (CORCERT™ ~\ — chromatics—these might begin to pall. Bee Tn Henle ee ee ahly hin tele ein 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS But there is room for lusciousness in ; * der.” It Whi th malivde. Hocamia. Quixoie,” “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
The second concert of the Boston ee re Ags a we toancted ae sioned by the dancer Trouhanova 25\ are of uneven mecit within thes, 
Symphony season was given yesterday On Siveliuss it "tt "hn a opt n- years ago. Thus the list of Dukas’ selves. The best of Strauss is a 
afternoon in.Symphony hall, Dr. Kous- Perl 4s bee tin ° ; ani » CU q ‘published music is small. In the glory of post-Romanticism. But 
sevitzky conducting. The program was the carenine’ anit pfs tis Me fa iy dl oa ‘United States he is probably best “Death and Transfiguration® may: 
BF LauOWs: e xia | that ‘design. Dr. Koussevitzky gave it _ {known by the orchestral scherzo, turn out to be less than that. 
ert en Pert Danced boom a most sympathetic performance. The | “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” delight- Dr Koussevitzky never “prettifies” | 
Strauss... 70°!“ Death and, Transfiguration’ | orchestra played admirably, with some | ful program music that retains its Mozart or Haydn, and for that reason | 
EO) a een eee S. Morty EOnee' | arkable work by the wood-winds, : | popularity. his readings are usually pleasurable, 
Yesterday’s symphony concert saw no Finally we had Richard Strauss at The proverbial excellences of Nor, on the contrary, does he in- 
relaxation from the high standard set! poth his most exasperating and_ his French musicians contemporary with variably treat Mozart so carefully as 
at the opening. Again there was play-! most entrancing. ‘Till Eulenspiegel” Dukas were fastidious taste, an in- other composers, The E-flat Sym- 
ing of unbelievable brilliance and in-} is still a good joke, told with wit and stinctive gift for colorful instrumen- phony will live long after certain 
terpretation in the best of taste. Wel] vigor. If Strauss could have forborne tation, a keen sense of proportion 19th Century scores have perished, 
heard an exquisite performance of! to shedatear over Till’s tragic end, it between the length of their composi- but it does require a certain delicacy 
Mozart’s most joyous symphony. Mozart} might have been even better. There tions and what they had to Say. of touch. There were several] places 
Was seldom merry in the same way | are pages in the score of “Death and Dukas, however, shared with Ravel . yesterday that were rough or glossed 
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that Haydn often was or that Beethoven! Transfiguration” which are fully up 


} 
' 


Was in such a score as the eighth Ssym- 
phony. There is always the touch of a | 
sigh in the midst of his gayest music, 
a& plaintive hint that nothing could ever 


be quite so unstintedly happy as that, | 


something of Emerson’s “terror of 
cloudless noon,” perhaps. The mood 
of the minuet is interrupted by the 
lender loveliness of the trio. Even the 
cheerful finale is now ang then checked 
in its impulsive course by a subtle effect 
Of scoring in the wood-wind. 

This is, to be sure, a perfect sym- 
phony and yesterday the orchestra 
gave it perfect expression. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has never handled it with such 
restraint, and yet allowed it to sing so 
melodiously, before. He took the intro- 
duction to the first movement with 
some unconventional touches, but how 
ingenious were these devices of inter- 
pretation, how inevitably did they lead 
into the allegro! The tempi were just 
right, neither too fast in the first. and 
last movements, nor too slow in the 
andante. The trio was played with the 
most charming shading. Indeed. the 
performance yesterday was irresistible. 
One may be gratified that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky was recalled three times to 
the stage after it. 

A performance of “La Peri” was a 
fitting tribute to the memory of Paul 


} 


to “Zarathustra” and in the same 
mood. But Strauss's sick man is a 
long while a-dying, like the consump- 


tive heroines of opera. The transfigu- 


ration is really interminable. However, 
ali this has been said before and almost 
all of Strauss’s work goes on asserting 
a peculiar fascination for conductors. 


If must be said that we heard excellent | 


performances of both tone-poems. The 
brass may have been occasionally 
drawn out at the expense of the strings, 
but this is impossible to vaoid in the 
big climaxes that are demanded. The 


concert was not too long, though some 
might have prophesied the contrary. 
The concert will be repeated tonight. 
Next week Lotte Lehmann will be the 
Soloist in two groups of songs as yet 
unannounced. Beethoven's seventh and 
Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy” will open 
and close the pre. vam respectively. 


Bost@V Shiibhdnyy Ovtheéstra 


Paul Dukas, distinguished French 


musician of an elder generation, died 
in Paris last May 17. In his memory, 


therefore, the Symphony concerts 
this week include the last big or- 
chestral work which he permitted 
the world to hear: “La Peri: Danced 
Poem.” The program begins with 


Dukas, the French composer who died| the E-flat Symphony of Mozart and 
last May. Dukas, himself. might not}1S8 concluded with two tone poems 


have been free from worrles at the 


prospect. He was a Flaubert in music! 
and even more self-critical. Neverthe- | gel’s Merry Pranks.” 


less,he has written enchanting music 
in this ballet. Andrew Fraser, writing 
in the Chesterian, calls “La Peri” “a 
miracle of delicate and sensuous elabo- 
ration” and describes the orchestration 
as “luscious: and sparkling.” Most 
listeners will agree with him. Philip 
Hale thought the orchestration was 
Over-refined. It is possible that fre- 
quent hearings of the work might in- 
duce one to be captious about it. The 
constant glissando effects. the sugary 


by Richard Strauss, “Death and 
Transfiguration” and “Till Eulenspie- 
Although 
Strauss is more familiar here than 
Dukas, “La Peri’—and the Mozart 
Symphony, as well—received the 
most applause yesterday afternoon. 
_ Dukas was one of the most exact- 
ing composers who ever. lived. His 


Own work was first to undergo rig- | 
orous scrutiny. What seemed to him 
less than his best remained un- 
known, and a short time before his 
death he burned his unpublished 
‘work, “La Peri,” in fact, barely es- 


! 
| 
| 
' 
j 
' 
| 


| 
' 


| 


and Roussel a_ typically French’ 
weakness of clothing platitudes in: 


gorgeous dress. . 
Dukas was a pictorial artist, not 
a tonal dramatist or philosopher, “La 


Peri” is essentially a symphonic. 
poem, redolent of quasi-Oriental at-. 


mosphere, artistically complete, with- 


out the stage dancing that originally 
accompanied it. What glamorous. 
images Dukas can evoke merely with | 
piquant harmonies upon a high string 


tremolo! Color and vitality are con- 
stantly present. Yet one is less moved | 
emotionally than astonished at his | 
craftsmanship. The performance was | 
extremely brilliant, 

“Death and Transfiguration” had 
not been played by Dr Koussevitzky | 
for nearly three years; “Till Eulen- | 
Ssplegel” not for a year-and-one-half, 
Perhaps the conductor wished to re- 
study them, as is his commendable 
custom. ‘Till Eulenspiegel” has! 
benefitted by the rest. Tt emerged | 
yesterday with its old humor and 
brilliance unimpaired. This is 
Strauss at his finest. Till rollicked | 
through his horseplay upon superb | 
sonorities, in perfect style and time. | 
His last piteous whine upon the scaf- 
fold sent shivers down one’s back. 
No instrumental details were ob-. 
scured, and there were no exaggera- | 
tions of dynamics or of tempi. | 

“Death and Transfiguration,” on the | 
other hand, seemed faded. almost 
superficial. Can it be that the work 
is losing its original power under 
the relentless pressure of age? Or 
does the fault lie with the listener? 
It certainly did not lie with Dr Kous- 
sevitzky’s admirable interpretation. 
Just how much of Strauss will prove 
to be immortal is a fetching specula- 
tion. He did not follow a course of | 
steady achievement; some consider | 
his powers to have declined in the 


past 25 years. Even those of his tone! memorial to the composer who died | 


over in the first movement, the 
menuet and finale. The beginning 
of the menuet is an example. After 


the first chord, the strings were muf- | 
fled by the other voices for maverey 


measures, 


Lotte Lehmann, soprano, will be | 


soloist next week in two groups of 


songs to orchestral accompaniment. 


This will break a precedent of some | 


years. The program will begin with 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, and 


will end with “The Poem of Ecstasy,” 


by Scriabin. a es ae 


STRAUSS 
DOMINATES 


SYMPHONY 


< Se 


Two one Poems 


Given With Perfec- | 


tion of Detail 


Ye ote hl S 
BY WARREN ST EY SMITH 


The programme of yesterday after- 
noon’s Symphony Concert included 
Mozart’s Symphony in E-flat, Dukas’ 
Danced Poem, “La Peri,’ played as 





last May, and, quite exceptionally, | , 
breath-taking, was there also. 


two tone-poems of Strauss, “Death 
and Transfiguration” and “Till [ul- 
-enspiegel’s Merry Pranks.” 
Regarding the music itself, this or 
the other reservation may be made. 
When it comes to the performance, 
one can only stand upon one’s fig- 


fection of detail, a perfection often 


Again a performance, or rather two 


performances, that conductor and 


orchestra could hardly have afforded 
us in the early vears of their associa- 
tion, Once more we listeners were 
taking the incredible as our rightful 
portion. \y We never have to con- 
tent ours- es with less. 


|Mmysterious introduction was given | 
its full Beethovenian effect, and the 
rest of the work was delectabl per- | 
formed, except that the Finale was 
taken too fast. 

In the second half of the program, 
Dr. Koussevitzky turned .’om these 
two composers of elegance to the 
robust Richard Strauss, and gave 
eloquent interpretation to his “Death 
and Transfiguration” and “Til] 


there are others that might have been 
written by a score of second-rate com- 
posers—in substance, at least, if not with 
the same degree of masterful skill, Had 
it not been for the gorgeous display of 
color emanating from the instruments 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction, one 
might have begun to wish for the ac- 
companying dancers for whom the music 
was written—an‘1 this is a fairly reliable 
token of unevenness in a score that is 
generally considered an independent 


Dukas Honordd in Roston 

Nine amare 
N MEMORY of 
(1865 - 1935) Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave the Danced Poem, “La 
Peri,’ the place of honor on the 


Paul Dukas Eulenspiegel.” __ Pe eT symphonic poem, —__ 
Symphony Concer t Mar ked by | The playing of Mozart's music probably 
Refinements of Tone and 
Instrumental Color 


urative feet and cheer. 


OPENS WITH MOZART 


For Mozart, Dr. Koussevitzky agai. 
cia aged reduced the orchestr»!] second prograin of the Boston Sym- 
Strings, thus permitting the wind ji:.- | j Zs Ove 
struments to come through witho,‘ phony Orchestra's home season (Oct. 
Strain or forcing. In the playing ..’ 18-%)). It was the first time in 
the music all Was limpid, edgeles: nearly eight vears that the com- 
euphonious and in the true Mozart vei: 
free from over-emphasis and eXCess, poser had heen represented at the 

concerts of this orchestra. Dr. 


gives rise to mofe acrimonious discussion 
among musicians than that of any other 
composer. It is a truism that the “spirit’’ 
of Mozart’s day is difficult to recapture 
_ in our twentieth-century environment. 
By Moses Smith ‘Consequently Mozart’s music is performed 

HE performance of a longish as a rule, either as if it were written in 
program at yesterday’s concert our own time (which is absurd), or else, 
, or tue boston Symphony Orches- jin the case of more sensitive interpreters, 
Yet even in such performance the tra, more varied than the opening in an individually mannered style. One 
Symphony itself seemed once more the Koussevitzkv conducted this same one, disclosed clearly that it was the or- performer’s mannerisms may please some 
ape of the three which Mozart wrot a ie te aah: 1998 We vail heh caestra’s day. Which is, of course, only listeners; they are not likely to please 
MINS feat ti ene ee below’ tae ine ris repr ‘rr Sor Pane ra ange oe of saying conductor's day, all. Most discussions of interpretations 
“Jupiter,” and in no way can it as, vet tees aay — a tie ‘ a 7 ag hei Ssympnony orchestras rt of Mozart nowadays, therefore, are SseCn 
the G minor be mentioned in the sat Apprentice.” Both works had been ne Lop ight are images of the.r leaders. |tially reflections of individual taste. 
breath. And must Mozart always be{ heard here often before that, and Thiet ree ene conductor, however, | And go, it I say that, for all of ve 
represented by these three final svm- there had been, before the present hataged called serena che seyret rt admira- admirable qualities, Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
phonies? There is more of the true, conductor’s régime, performances of on were not those having to do with di- presentation of the Mozart H-flat major 
Mozart, in some of their 40.0 : cet ee “6 or ae tive Cc > Migs un- Kind of nervous excitement th € score 
ae peer a and the Overture to “Polyeucte vavering control over the instrumental- does not seem to imply, I am really ex- 

rom Mozart to Dukas is a long step twice). ; ; ‘ ists and his ability to combine their tones pressing a personal taste. To be specific, 
orchestrally. Yet with the increased Has Dr. Koussevitzky been justified mn most beautiful proportions. I should have preferred the fortes less 
sonority and richness—and “La Peri” in putting the composer aside for har e's tee loud, the allegroes less fast (though no 
so long, until it was time for a is this is not to intimate that Dr. Kous- Jess ponderous); the changes from soft 
memorial tribute? Probably;  be- sevitzky’s interpretative powers were ty loud and vice versa less obvious and 
cause although Dukas was a com- not eculy employed in yesterday’s pro- abrupt; and an even stricter maintenance 
poser of distinction, he produced a heathen cetaee eet his mastery of the jot tempo. (As it was, Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
very few works, especially in the orchestral medium, together with the re- departures from a steady beat were far 
orchestral field. and it is perhaps a markable individual and collective talents jess frequent than in his past presenta- 
question How often “The Sorearar’s of his musicians, overshadowed the other. tions of Mozart’s symphonies.) 

ravenee. See U Le S For varied orchestral virtuosity the per- contnnge 
Apprentice” and “La Péri” ought to 


! formance of Strauss’s “Till Bulen- 
be repeated. Certainly they should spiegel,” at the end of the program, has 
remain in the repertory, but they 


rarely been matched in recent years. The © 
are hardly among those works : same kind of playing was accorded an- ya the oan 3 crsenr | 7; wee 
poorest of the tone-poems from “Don: which require to be heard at least other | Strauss Tone Poem, » Tod und Verklérung”” NOL “till Het - onan and 
Juan” onward and of the one that all: once im two seasons, Verk arung, immediate.yv picceain™. ‘ne &@ long work fort at iy. ee . 
too often has been hailed as the best “La Péri,” reheard, renewed the outstanding quality of the performance written within af yen 4 They were 
of them. In “Tod und Verklaerung.”' impressions left by it i “y of “La Péri” py Dukas was the extraor- 5 ow years of each other, 
despite the ; ler : 7 714 5 ) a Sr: dinary sensitiveness to t li ut their subject matter is so contrasted 
aah nthe technique and the This score 1S very Gallic. very re- "ys n bala Rt ‘ sa < One — ty and as to preclude the likelihood of monots 
of Liszt. The pice to net" echoes, strained, very charming, full of “It is reasonable to suppose, in fact, O2Y;q The magnificent performances  te- 
Staginess, contrivance and “tT ll Subtle harmonies and rich colors: that it was this quality rather than the lan eee ee to “possibility.” ; 
“Till,” however, eve. if not Strauss | though of course by now the har- intrinsic substance of the music which wWoiies of St Meni sl the more familiar 
- be zenith, is all Strauss. Liszt coula’ ™onles are no longer astonishing, made so profound an impression yester- his itchesten, beam 0 gaeeaen tae and 
pedal gle, dg it than Weber | and the colors have begun to fade. day and ‘which moved the audience to, Yesterday this was truer ‘than it Oa 
With both Alar a ' = nreistersinger.” Nevertheless it was a pleasure to such hearty applause, Dukas himself, ac-\ was. The final chord of “Tod rial Veen 
ky was at one time dine tz-: hear again this music by a typically cording to Henri Pruniéres's testimony, re- |I4rung”—to select a single insta nt 
mee et a J Petra oe to be, French master whose name must printed in the program book, was ready |seemed miraculously like the si sagan 8 
i s: set re AEP OUT stand high in t] : to burn up the score of “La Péri,” which |goul leaving its de Sn Of & 
/ In the quest of some cinatine = ign in the roll of composers. he considered “insignificant.” Here th i & its dead body. The prepara-. 
detail, Yesterday both stood .orth full- Ihe performance did honor to com- author’s rare faculty of discrimination roll 9g “Mi te eee ovash end drum 
ice inne. “ she Symphony of poser, director and orchestra. was, no doubt, being employed a bit too another 7 10, Select another—was 
Paureke.. SE OO*  Derore, yet the per- The program opened with Mozart’s zealously. But listening to the piece | tion. 
Svmphonv in E flat (K. 543). The again, after a lapse of seven years, it But the appetite for gifts gr 
was easy to discern the dross amid the more it is fed. Is it not Sonat ys 
gold. The inspiration of the composer js j@gain the “ Alpine” dymmhony to hear 
not maintained at a steady level, Along jDomestica,” or, perhaps, the metinihes fee 
With Pages «f wovilarly haunting beauty pause, wrote for “Le Bourgeois : eit 
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is more remarkable for its gorgeous 
instrumental dress than for any other 
Single qualitv—there was no sacrifice 
of clarity or balance. The scale was 
larger, put the proportions were as 
true. As for Dukas lrimself, the world 
at some not too distant time Will Know 
him only as the composer of “The 
sorcerer’s Apprentice.” Oniv in that 
Witty and engaging work did he do 
something that someone else had not 
or has not since, done better, 
And so to Strauss, the Strauss of the 


In prospect two tone poems of Strauss 
on a single program seemed somewhat 
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Im Treibhaus 
9°? Op. 54 
he Allen A. 


AND TH’RTY-SIX 
Schmerzen 


in t 


E 


Heimliche Aufforderung 


y be seen 


Allerseelen 
Zueignung 
c Library one week before 


Ihe Poem of Ecstasy, 


i 


6é 


Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 


sto: ‘Tempo primo 


the concert 
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INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
LOTTE LEHMANN 


Third “Pro gramme 


; Assai meno pre 


o con brio 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 26, at 8:15 o'clock 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace 


Allegretto 
Presto 
Allegr 


I. 
I] 
IIf. 
IV 


/RIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 2x, ai 2.30 o'clock 


~ 


SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Publ] 


SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA 
The works to be played at these concerts ma 


BEETHOVEN 
SCRIABIN 
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FIFTY-FIF TH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE 


AND THIRTY-SIX 


Third ‘Pro eramme 


ERIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 2x. ai 2.30 O'clock 


 *>9 ‘ 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 26, ai S:1F 


9 5 Oo clock 


ee Tove oe ees A S ymphony No. 7 inA major, O 


|. Poco sostenuto: Vivace 
Il. Allegretto 


[Il. Presto: Assai meno presto: Tempo primo 
IV. Allegro con brio 


SONG } IRCHESTR. 
> WITH ORCHESTRA Schmerzen 
WAGNER lm Treibhaus 


lraume 


INTERMISSION 


SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA Allerseelen 
STRAUSS Zueignuneg 
Heimliche Aufforderung 


SCRIABIN ~The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54 


SOLOIST 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


The works to be played at these concerts m 


ay be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the 


Boston Public Library one week before 
the concert 
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Aufforderung.” Dr Koussevitzky b®-|or ‘Prometheus’ @An be listened to 
gan the program with the Seventh! with requisite sympathy and under- 
Symphony of Beethoven and ended! standing if the composer’s creed of 
it with Scriabin’s purplish fantasy, ‘esthetic ecstasy’ be entirely disre- 
“The Poem of Ecstasy.” garded.” Yet no matter what Scria- 

The fact that Mme Lehmann chose bin’s beliefs, his music must ultimate- 
songs rather than operatic excerpts ly be judged by its own worth, So 
broke a precedent of 11 years. The must every music-drama of Wagner 
last to do so was Sigrid Onegin, who and every symphonic poem ever 
ventured Strauss songs. at the con-! written, in spite of the story, the 


The opening numperon the pro- 


Bla , ; a) 
(\33 gram, Beethoven’s 7th Symphony, 
: M heh is a work that seldom fails to be 
: 4 { | completely satisfying. Yesterday it 


: , be played with con- 
SYMPHONY’ CONCERT seemed to us to be play 


; siderably less than the Boston Sym- 

By ALEXAND'ER -iqpoa geile phony’s usual smoothness, Dr. Kous- 

The third concert of the sea sevitzky gave it a stormy reading, 

for the Boston Sy:mphony orchestra, | put then the finale A ome paris 

MO on, oe peganaatehgpemesamnteserd Dead ag hha ape hehe at 9th certs of April 18 and 19, 1924. (For! philosophy, or the esthetic thought 
Te vested D> Symphony hall. quil. Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpreta- the second time in six months in- Lath lies behind them. 6 


' d force to recom- : | fur ; 
was the soloist. The! tion had unity an novation of an unusual sort has; «he pivire Poem” unfortunatel 
reine? cas follows: mend it; the symphony was con- touched the Symphony concerts; the pears the major weaknesses of i 
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BRéefhoven ....Symphony No. 7 in A major 

Warner . , 
Songs with orchestra: Schmerzen, Im 
Treibhaus; Traume 


trauss ; 
- Songs with orchesira: Allerseelen, Zuelg- 


nung. Heimliche Aufforderung 


ceived by the conductor in a cer- 
tain way and faithfully rendered 
according to that conception. But 
‘the effect appeared to us to be at 
times too frenetic and to worry the 


Scriabin....The Poem of Ecstasy, Op. 54 orchestra out of its accustomed suav- 
The audience yesterday quite nat-! ity. 


urally showed the greatest enthusi- 
asm for Lotte Lehmann’s singing of 
the Wagner and Strauss songs with 
orchestra.« Her performance, both 
artistically and vocally, was a de- 
light. She established a mood of 
perfect serenity, with underlying 
depth of emotion, in the Wagner 
songs. In the Strauss she abandoned 
herself to greater excitement and 
intensity. Her voice, of great nat- 
ural range and even beauty of tone, 
emerged with perfect clarity. Dr. 
Koussevitzky helped her here by 
controlling the orchestra with the 
utmost sympathy for the artist and 
the nature,of the songs themselves. 
Mme. Le ann is well known as a 
TY r to most of the audience, 
but yestetday’s performance will be 
remembered as something else again, 


a moment\of rare artistry seldom 


recaptured. . 

Your real gnerian is well ac- 
quainted with these songs, especially 
“Traume.” Still thére must be many 
in these somewhat less Waenerian 
days who do not know them, may 
hever have heard them before. They 
are lovely in themselves and, written 
two years after the birth of perhaps 
the greatest of song composers, fore- 
Shadow what Wolf was going to do 
with even greater art. We own to 
some disappointment in the Strauss 
songs. Actually they sound better 
with piano accompaniment, certainly 
better than with Robert Heger’s or- 
chestrations. Mme. Lehmann sang 
Superbly and the orchestra worked 
wonders with the accompaniment, 
but the songs do not seem to us 
to come off in orchestral dress. 
Something from one of the Strauss 
operas or an aria from a pre-Wagner 
Opera would have been better, if not 
more popular. 


| We do not intend to criticize the 


‘Scriabin “Poem of Ecstasy.” That 
‘has frequently been done before, and 
‘furthermore, the critic is likely to 
find himself bogged down in a maze 
of theosophy, pantheism and neo- 
tplatonism. The sober Shostakovitch, 
darling genius of the U.S. R. R., is 
content to dismiss Scriabin with 
scant courtesy. “We regard Scriabin 


. 


| as our bitterest musical enemy,” he 
has said, “because his music tends to 
an unhealthy eroticism, also to 
mysticism and passivity and escape 
from the realities of life.” These are 
harsh words and do not do justice to 
Scriabin’s writing for the piano. It 
is evident that one can not appreci- 
ate Scriabin unless one is willing to 
accept his music unconditionally, to 
float upon the tide of his mystical | 
fancy without a quiver of aesthetic. 
doubt. It may, then, attest to our 
own lack that we were unable so to 
float, while yet savoring the beauties | 
of certain passages. The “Poem” was 
given an “eloquent reading by Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra. | 


The concert will be repeated to- | 
night. Next week the concert will | 


commemorate Saint-Saens and Loef- 
fler. Mme. Emma Boynet, pianist, 
will be the soloist. 


SYMPHONY 
b ats Os fchestra 


Boston Symph 


Lotte Lehmann, the great German 
soprano, appeared as soloist at a Bos- 
ton Symphony concert for the first 
time yesterday afternoon. She sang, 
to orchestral accompaniment, threc 
songs of Wagner—“Schmerzen,” “Im 
Treibhaus,” and “Tracume,” and 
three »y Richard Strauss—“Aller- 
seelen,” “Zueignung,” and “Heimliche 


first occurred in April, when Walter romantic and post-romantic com-~ 
Gieseking tempted the gods by play- posers: bombast and pretense. Seria- 
ing an encore.) bin’s passionate sincerity in his artis- 
ion os aks aE Beha UNS fe belek didnot avail to invest hi 

| LOY 8¢ SE music with the indefinable freshness 


certs to convert them temporarily: .~ . 3. 
into recitals, and sing to piano ac- and Olympian authority of master 


shige | gs # | works. His theme for trumpet, so 
ig tetera | gle for wher y pot eee often repeated, is not far from banal. 
ea Symphony soloists must be heard _he score does not arouse in one lis- 
with the orchestra. 4 cs aed “pel 
zky has maintained the commendable S'@Sy_ Which undoubtedly revivifies 
point of view, and for some years all those who create in art. Dr 


the Symphony concert vocal soloists “oussevitzky’s reading and the in- 


have been confined to operatic and tense performance of the orchestra 
music-drama excerpts and to mis- 9eserve only praise. 


cellaneous symphonic pieces which , Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony | 


There is no reason, however, why Hall in three seasons, Dr Kousse- 
songs should not occasionally turn| VitzKy’s interpretation of it cannot 
up on symphonic programs, providing; he counted among his complete suc- 
the instrumentations and the songs! cesses. In the beginning of the first 
themselves are good. The three from Movement he Increased the tempo 
Wagner are among the better of the where no acceleration is indicated in 
19th Century. He set five poems of’ the score; the main theme of the last 
Mathilde Wesendonck, the adored Movement was not clearly articu- 
muse'of “Tristan and Isolde.” Four lated, and the closing pages of that 
of these were based upon material ™Ovement were taken much too fast. 
that later found conspicuous place The allegretto, however, was in pers 


.in the music-drama. Itisa pity that fect tempo, and the scherzo was 


the three heard yesterday are infre- enjoyable, C. W. D, 
quently sung nowadays. The instru-! Sin S 

mentation of “Schmerzen” and “Im S b W ne 
Treibhaus” was skilfully made by 8 ONS> i as 
Felix Mottl, that for “Traeume” by : 
Wagner himself. ‘“Allerseelen” and ner and Strauss With 
“Zueignung” are among the best of 

the Strauss songs, but “Heimliche 


_Aufforderung,” to one taste, takes Orchestra 


lower rank, Robert Heger wrote the ) 


orchestrations for them. | : POA 24 ? “ 
Mme Lehmann’s singing of them i “yd $> 


all yesterday was a memorable ex- 
perience. Her voice was beautiful,| BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


her style and interpretation without | Flank a 
flaw. She conveyed the emotions of | Sy nked by Beethoven’s Seventh 
/ 


the texts as if they had originated mphony and Scriabin’s “Poem of 


within her, No wonder, then, at the Ecstacy,” Lotte Lehmann, like a 


rg rig he pep weet recalled her | jewel in a costly setting, appeared at 
o the stage again and again. | | | 
What, in all justice, can be said of the Symphony Concert yesterday aad 


“The Poem of Ecstasy”? Mr Burk ternoon to sing with the orchestra 
made in the program book the perti- songs by Wagner and by Strauss. 


nent observation that “it can be} . : 
tightly questioned whether The | Lhat the audience relished her, her 


Divine Poem,’ ‘The Poem of Ecstasy,’ |singing and her songs, would have 


Dr Koussevit- tener a tremior of that glorious ec-| 


eerie: 
a ee 


. win a Pes 
. ioe at <= 
= i 
7 « 
~e . 





et whee 


n plain to the dullest. | Possibly Mme. ; 
ane | sung this music with more intense ex- 


pression, but hardly with more beauti- 
EVEN BEST STUMBLE ful tone, more sensitive phrasing. 
inded From Strauss she chose the youthful 
It was reassuring to be — ndec vallerseelen” and “Zueignung” and the 
yesterday that eke reipchapell tp ps more mature ‘‘Heimliche Aufforderung, 
ductors, even «rh dette ‘ail ory the all three in orchestral version by Rob- 
puman and fallible pe ag aeume” a ert Heser. The first two songs hardly 
Sleacinet alien iene ee shat! re require this embellishing, nets = 
wind- r : : , S 74 : wi... ; 9 e e 
. climax of “Zueignung produc 
Baia otherwiee unenecied, come eye  wormiest applause of the afternoon 
waved out of the picture by a surprised “Poem of Ecstasy” 
conductor. nN oe f 
. The performance of the Poem oO 
And to continue this chronicle of westasy’’ was one of gorgeous tone and 
apa cy? aap s' sag tig | brilliant virtuosity, but even with mene 
Symphony was piayed so fast tix >laids the piece itself begins to pall. 
Snag Maa oe et tag i All that one really needs to hear are 
ecame hardly more than ; j - w ni ‘ -h th n- 
jumble it fake eeenwatenl. 1éue, = first few pages, in pba hy a 
Heularly at the hottom, Was occa-'| ' sot et Pe eae Noni. nto se of 
part! y & 1 oo “ | eStablished, and the long crescendo ¢ 
gionally coarse and rough—with all al-| 4) cane : itl 
lowances made for Zeethovens own | 2 Ege da Ae ae ae 
frequent clumsiness as an orchestrator, his orchestra. 


Seventh Far From Perfect Songs from Loite Lehmann; 
Even so devout a disciple as Theodore Beethoven Classically. 


Thomas once suggested that ultimately 
the symphonies of Beethoven will be Seriabin Festatieally 
read in the study rather than heard 
in the concert hall. It is more likely 
that these scores, which musically can By Moses Smith 
never stale, will be retouched by some e aha 
loving hand as the scores of Bach and oe | pan Sere tae 
Handel, and even of Schumann, have f is so long since there has been a 
been retouched. For Mozart, for Bee- vocal soloist at the concerts of the 
thoven of the first two symphonies, Boston Symphony Orchestra, except 
such revising will never be necessary. geet , 
From the “Eroica’’ onward, however, 
Beethoven was expressing 19th century phonic, choral or operatic 
ideas with an 18th century orchestral 7 Otte Lehmann’s appearance to sing two 
technique, and the result, sometimes id ctaeca’ ietheid ba tee hae anes ad 
happy, as in much of the Seventh ETrOups Ol SOn6S yesterday nad ag = 
Symphony, and even brilliant, as in the novelty. If ready recollection oo. oe 
hird ‘‘Leonora,’’ is sometimes quite the faulty, the nearest upproach to songs 
reverse. with orchestra’ in ua regular symphony 
Like the symphonies of Schumann, concert, since Dr. Icoussevitzky Cathey 
those of Beethoven can be discreetly here in 10824, Was ihe inclusion, some 
handled by the conductor, and the years back, of Ravels “Scheherazade. 
faults of balance more or less cor- The pros and cons — financial! and 
rected. Such service Dr. Koussevitzky artistic —-for the inclusion of such solo- 
renders always to Schumann, less con-|ists at these concerts have been sullh- 
sistently to his great predecessor. Yet/|ciently argued. Even ihe purest of Lhe 
his intemperate way with Beethoven's |pure, however, are unlikely to begrudge 
Finale yesterday aroused the audience the majority of the audiences @ rare €X- 
to a high degree of enthusiasm. ception, especially when the exception is 
’ . an eminent singer like Miss Lehmann, 
Mme. Lehmann’s Beautiful Tone seabaeie without peer in German song, 


Hearing Mme. Lehmann sing Wag- whether on the concert or operatic sti 5°. 
ner’s two studies for ‘Tristan,” Finally, the special casg is made practl- 
“Traeume”’ and “In Treibhaus,”” and cally iron-clad by the fact that she chose 
|the “Schmerzen,”’ all from the set of to sing music so close.y related, in con- 
five songs written to poems by Mathilde tent and spirit, to the usual symphonic 
Wessendonck, there came the wish that yepertory 
ear a tala would not too long fsyen so, the occasion was out of the 
hi mee Prom sed iegginh*seat Zs now established routine of the symphony 
| HE OF Mat opera, since the concerts. The more frequent opportuni- 
prospects of an adequate orchestral ies for applause because of the short- 
‘Tristan’? in our Opera House are re-|©*., “oa night eh pe. ae . concentra- 
, | ne “_.|ness of the numbers, and the concentre 
mote indeed, by all means let us have!“’ a ; inn he 
; syeio in |tion of the listener’s attention on the 
more of this unparalleled music in|‘*0! ° = -chestre ad conductor 
Symphony Hall It was both a joy and /S0loist, with orchestra o nf ad these 
a pang yesterday to hear the fore- Very much in the background—the 
Shadowing of the duet in the second Were immediately observable departures 
act of the introduction to the third, from traditional rites. Less superficial, 
if equally obvious, was the extraordinary 


ep ee 8-8 


when @ singer is required for a Sym- 
work, that 


HOLE IN PAGE 


quality of the soloist herself. When Leh-j at such a speed, even if they be played 
mann is at her best—and she seemed 80] with the greatest precision. It is almost 
yesterday—the resultant experience foV|impossible to play the notes precisely, 
the listener is quite unique. : furthermore, without sacrificing sharp- 

— ness of accentuation. If the oer + 

Vv -‘inginge Waegner’s “Schmerzen” | emphasized (as they were yesterday, an 

Os hr oy = lene } pines his “Im Treib-| as they should be), the surrounding notes 
haus.” it is true that Lehmann’s tones|are smudged and blurred. Matters are 
had not generated quite the warmth| made harder, not easier, by Beethoven's 
they attained in the subsequent numbers. | Orchestration. And here Dr. Kousse- 
Perhaps, too, she was a little nervous. vitzky's balancing of the orchestral choirs 


At any rate, by the time she had reached | was not of his best. 


Wagner's “Traume” there was no resist: | The pertiieenance of the eymuien uae 
ine the spell of this enchanting singer anth usthatiea tie applauded There Mian 
and interpreter, One was transported, In| 11., @ eordial reception tor Sceriabin’s 
a tan’ f r wh oh Te reel aan a ra “Poem of Ecstasy,” which ended the con- 
‘'Tristan,’’ for which ‘‘Triume”’ was writ-} - : , 

Pst Y bi - — tcert. It is no longer strange that con- 
ten as @ study. Beyond this, one was temporary audiences can enjoy, {n sama 
carried to the villa of the Wesendoncks } . ocession the classic line of Beethoven 
in Zurich, where in 1857 Wagner WAS | the antent samantininn of al <b 
simultaneously at work and in the midst} Ger ana and the tortured philomaenae 

of his love affair with Mathilde Wesen- | “thant ~ Seaegd ? phizing 
donck, for whom the song was written. | and theologizing in tones of a twentieth- 
One heard, seemingly, as Lehmann sang | century Russian. If our conductors and 
not the tones of a ‘middle-aged singer, | Other interpreters have Catholic tastes, 
but the fresh, eager voice of a young tien audiences perforce have acquired 


Oia Pe EEE ‘ "ab ' As it happens, the presentation of 
S y of voice and keen ‘wp, poem of Ecstacy” is one of Dr 


interpretative insight Lehmann sang ;-- , 
three Lieder of Strauss — “Allerseelen,”’ i pay gor en, al “the extmoniaae he 
er , 66 = 7 = 
Pet i ns Pie tenes Res gests pression that the music made when Dr. 
applauded—for a few moments there Koussevitzky had it on the first program 
: riage Pe echtefeey he directed in Boston, eleven years ago. 
seemed danger’ of repetition—the reason, Roth the composer’s and conductor’s de 
may have been that it is perhaps more ying, are now more familiar. But the 
lumiliar than the other two. Besides, its latter are scarcely less effective today; 
musical rhetoric is more immediately and the former—well, each to his taste. 
conducive to applause. But throughout | For most of us in the audience the music 
the Strauss group the artist employed the | of: Scriabin, especially when it is in Dr 
same, apparently inexhaustible resources: | Koussevitzky’s hands, still strikes fire. 
the richness and variety of tone, the Perhaps Scriabin'’s “program” (although 
beautifully enunciated and subtly stressed , this is scarcely the word) for his music 
words, the ability to build a phrase and!is nonsense. But apparently it helped 
‘. Whole song in terms of musical archi-; him to write the music. And the music 
lecture 42S Well as in terms of poetic and | survives. | 
emotional content. In whatever she at- Lucius one Hf : 

ous alf-Mocking 


tempted sh> was usually aided by the 


nccompaniment of the orchestra under ) 
Dr. Joussevitzky. Half-Reverent View of 
The solos of Miss Lehmann preceded Xk An Old Institution _ 
the intermission and followed it. To - 7 + S89 : 
Start the concert there was the Seventh HE story is told of a charming and | 
Symphony of Beethoven, a masterpiece cultivated woman, born and edu-| 
that continues to bear its head erect | cated abroad as the child of Bos. 
against the assaults of time. Pocts and ton parents, A few years since she 
dancers have been inspired by this sym- |resolved to return to the city of her ances 
phony. A musician has but to be re-/tors and take the piace in the life of the 
minded of it to feel again its rhythmic |Back Bay to which she was entitle by 
vitality. The themes and their develop-|her birth and personal nocomnliaiaain 4 
ment have the nobility of Beethoven’s Established in the Mount Vernon sthaet 
liner music. But it is the rhythm, time- Mansion where her great-grandparent 
less and inexorable, which exerts the had entertained Samuel Adams sie haat 
greater force. termined to invite the many Boston 
As Dr. oussevitzky now presents the Women who had been her parents’ friends 
symphony, his main emphasis is natural- to an initial luncheon party, and sent 
ly on rhythm, though he is sensitive to Out invitations naming a winter Friday 
other elements. Throughout the perform- for her hospitality. It took her a Jon 
ance he had at his command an orchestra time te Nve down the error and have it 
which is responsive to his slightest ges- forgotten, For Friday is Symphony day 
ture. There seemed no reasonable basis iN Boston and nobody ever entertains at 
for cavilling at the presentation of the luncheon the next to the last day of the 
first three movements. But the last was Week, | 
too fast, in my opinion. It is almost) —- 
impossible to hear all of the notes clearly | Symphony in Boston is ritual an. ty 
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tegral and venerated part of the formal 


“scheme of things and as essential to the 


al and spiritual well-being of Mar! 
hae vd street and Harvard Yard as the 
Arnold Arboretum or the lectures of the 
Lowell Institute, Friday afternoons dur: 
ing the season assume the aspect of local 

holy days dedicated to the classics and a. 
vast craning of necks to be certain that 
‘the Hallowells and Forbses are in thelr 
accustomed stalls, and the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, ex 
officio, takes his place as a first citizen. 
beside the Bishop of the Diocese and the 
president é6f Harvard University. To be 
allowed to contribute to the annual defi- 
cit of the concerts held in the bleak 
Huntington Avenue auditorium is es- 
teemed a privilege only ranked by the 
honor, successively accorded t* each of 
the trustees of the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society, of footing the bill for that 
organization's magnificent yearly hban- 
quets. 

To see the most representative parade 
of the real Boston a visitor must go to 
Symphony on Friday afternoon, There 
is another concert each week on Satur: 
day evening, but that is not the ritual 
observance, and no other regular festival 
in the calendar, neither the race days at 
Brookline Country Club in June nor 
Sunday church parade down the Mall of 


Commonwealth avenue, nor even the 
mass meetings occasionally held in Old 
South Meeting House in the interest of 
gome momentarily blazing humanitarian 
cause, has quite the authenticity of tex- 
ture, the precise conviction of sanctificas 
tion characteristic of the audience at Fri- 
day Symphony. 


The retention, in 1924, of Serge Ious- 
sevitzky as conductor was, with the 
single exception of its actual founding, 
the most important event in the history 
of the organization, Iinding the orches- 
tra with its prestige seriously impaired 
by the Francomania of the patriots, its 
subscription list almost vanished, and its 
personnel verging on senile idiocy, Kous- 
sevitzky, by a series of radical executive 
and musical reforms, evolved from the 
lamentable material at first offered him 
a distinguished orchestra which, in a 
few short years, recaptured all the 


glamor of its vanished past. Prokofiev, > 


Stravinsky, Honegger and Copland ap- 
peared on the program, The subscrip- 
tion list exceeded all those of other years, 
and an extra series of concerts Was ac- 
tually added te the annual repertory. 
Boston still rather leans toward dead 
composers in the assurance that virtue 
alone can accomplish posthumous sur- 
Vival, but it knows at least that living 
composers exist, and Symphony, for all 
the suggestion of down-at-the-heels re- 
Spectability of its audiences is, like the 
First National Bank, one of the vital 
going concerns of the town. Upon gpe:- 
cial occasions M. Koussevitzky himself 
has been known to perform concert 
solos on the double bass. 

The shabby gentility of audiences in 
Symphony Hall is, as a matter of fact, 


only apparent. The right people who 
draw up to the Massachusetts avenue 
entrance of a Friday in slightly faded 
and demoded motors of the most costly 
makes are dedicated to the perpetuation 
of low-heel shoes, Queen Mary bonnets, 
shirtwaists and chatelaine watches. 
Black broadcloth or modest tweeds have 
a decided edge on silver fox, just as the 
simplest of haddock chowder is estab- 
lished at the tables of affluent Bostonians 
who could easily, if they pleased, furnish 
forth Astrakhan sturgeon’s roe on solid 
plate. The audience is largely feminine, 
what masculine element there is present. 
deriving from the undergraduate and 
faculty ranks of Harvard or from the 
infinitely polite old gentlemen who spend 
the other afternoons of the week in the 
fastness of the stacks of the Athenaeum. 

[From Lucius BReebe's ‘‘Boston and the Boston 
anyon all published by D. Appleton-Century Come 
pany. 
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Impossible Epistles 


Beethoven to Sibelius: 


PP HOUGH your symphonies only 
total eight, 

Or seven and one-half, to be exact, 

And your never sing of the knock 
of fate, 

When your works are played, the 
hall is packed, 


So you and I would seem to be, 
Across the years that lie between, 
Kin masters of the symphony— 

But be advised, my brother Jean: 


.lways guard with care your fur: 
rowed frown, 

Mor that, IT found, was well worth 
while— 

The glamour is gone from a man’s 
renown 

When he shows the world that he 
can smile! 


Tristram Livingstone 
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News of Music 
Near Home and 


Farther Afield 
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second Thoughts on Symphony : 


Concert; Events in Near 
And Distant Prospect 
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By Moses Smith 
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OUTTE LEHMANN made an even 
deeper impression at the Saturday 
evening symphony concert than 
al Friday afternoon’s. It her 

vowe seemed to be perfection on the 

carlier occasion, it surpassed perfection 
on the later. Moreover, there was no 
uncertainty at the beginning of the 

Wagner group. From the first note. it 

emed, Lehmann was mistress of the 
music, her voice and herself. She was 
helped, also, by remarkably sensitive ac- 
companiments of the orchestra under Dr. 
lLoussevitzky—so that the singer insisted 
on sharing with them the hearty applause 
of the audience as soon as it began. And 
on hey successive returns she seemed as 
eager to bow to the musicians as to the 

Ludlence, 

The performance of the Beethoven Sev- 
cuth Symphony strengthened rather than 
resolved doubts. In the first movement 
the music-making had a manifestation of 
hervous excitement quite un-Beethoven- 
ish, according to this attestant, and not 
SO observable the preceding afternoon. 
The tempo of § the second movement 
seemed appreciably slower-~and for the 
Worse, Since it no longer seemed like an 
allegretto at all. The scherzo remained 
as it had been—the most satisfactory of 
any ot the movements. As to tha finale, 
the same remarks are applicable as were 
made in this place on Saturday. Granted 
that this is ‘“‘unbuttoned”’ Beethoven, as 
the commentators say. But the kind of 
excitement the music has here is exhilara- 
tion rather than tenseness. 

AS the performance of Scriabin’s *““Poem 
Of iuestacy,” there is nothing to add to 
previous comment unless it be added 
praise for the efforts of Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his musicians. And there is no in- 
tention to slight the rest of the orches- 
tra in singling out the beautiful trumpet 
playing of Mr. Mager. 

! The large audience represented a grati- 
fying Increase over the size of that of 
the previous Saturday evening. If this 
means (as it seems to) that eminent golo- 
Sts are now necessary in order to in- 
sure @ filled hall, by all means let us 


have more soloists—until such time as 
subscribers by themselves again fill the 
auditorium, as they did in the earlier 
years of Dr. Koussevitzky’s tenure. 
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HROUGH THE KINDNESS of friends of Charles Martin 
Loeffler, music, manuscripts and pictures of the late composer may 
be seen in the First Balcony Foyer during the intermission and 


after the concerts, this F riday and Saturday. 


Pictures and autographs of Saint-Saens, kindly lent by 
Mr. Boaz Piller from his collection, are also being shown. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovEMBER 1, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMser g, at 8:15 o’clock 


SAINT-SAENS 


“Le Rouet d’Omphale” (“Omphale’s Spinning 
(Born October 9g, 1835) 


Wheel’), Symphonic Poem No. 1, Op. 31 
SAINT-SAENS. ....“‘Danse Macabre,” Symphonic Poem No. 3, after a 
Poem by Henri Cazalis, Op. 40 


SAINT-SAENS Concerto for Pianoforte in C minor, No. 4, Op.-44 


. Allegro moderato; andante 
Ii. Allegro vivace; andante; allegro 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER Death Music of Siegfried, from “Gotterdammerung”’ 


LOEFFLER 


“A Pagan Poem” (after Virgil) Op. 14 
(1861—1935) 


Piano: Jestis Maria Sanroma 
English Horn: Louis Speyer 


SOLOIST 
EMMA BOYNET 


STEINWAY PIANO 


The works to be played at these concerts may be seen in the Allen A. 
Brown Music Collection of the Boston Public Library one week before 
7 the concert sialic 
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Saint-Saens Revived, — 
Loeffler Remembered 


A) - s€9: 
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‘ , e the category of French classicism—even | 
Boston Symphony Program Is M. Rolland tells us so. And Fah cate- 
gory he most assured y belongs, we 
Presented to Do Honor are convinced, after hearing the opening 
“ és “y 
‘ number of the program, Le vouet 
To Both Composers d’Omphale,” which Mendelssohn might 
have written if he had been French and 
lived twenty-five years later. By a little 
stretching we can make the classical 
i >? > 7c 
| =e ace label cover “Danse Macabre,” the fuss 
1 diccreet type on the principal pag a | 
N eucrest Sve book ae this week’s|@nd fury of which do not conceal an 
of the ‘ge ge ‘Boston Symphony | essentially neat, well-written pseudo- 
concerts oO re Pass, ‘4. | Waltz. 
Orchestra there 1s conveyer Sts ta Y Wat the Fourth Piano Concerto can 
. “Sn 4 +. N > y ~ ‘ Se ~e - 
formation that ervey es tg es from |Scarcely be called classical. I am not 
Oct. 9, 1839 oe set mts tc reminded referring to the telescoping a four (or 
» 198d. US Lie trae + ‘'five) movements into two Saint- 
ie hes forgotten) or informed (if he lg ge is merely a niberficls! 
never knew) that the _tepigtte hia ama | violation of the classical rule. I mean 
in the nature of a double memoria of ob- that the subject-matter and prevailing 
It does not take a ndgeiys FE ge or evi. Spirit are not classical but romantic. It 
servation, however, to notice tag ne the Was because the soloist of the afternoon, 
dences of the ceremonial nature 0 Berg Emma Boynet, regarded the work in this 
program. The first halt re it = he spirit that her performance was so pleas- 
. +4 - Sy j ° . © =ns. i . : 
entirely of music by \Saint-sae tne ing. r 
second half consists mostly of Loeffier's Similarly, Loeffler. We have been 
“Pagan Poem.” Preceding the latter work ;.1¢ often enough of the fineness 
there is the Death Music of pa a of his temperament, the  sculpture- 
from ie + cr te 20 thas Coma like precision Re, his | crattemsanship. 
mee mot Citicult to arrive * *. So far as he cou! ave suc 
sion that Wagner’s music was to DE quatities and still be a musical impres: 
played in memory ,of the composer, 50 | sioniat he’ was that. too. And it is 
Se os the crerntiony concerts, | iris the tien only piece by which he was 
Orchestra and the xe gig’ A Bae whee represented yesterday seems to py ak 
Who died after the close of last Season. | these contentions, as the title and liter- 
Yet, although Dr. Koussevitzky | raised ‘ary basis of “A Pagan Poem” do even 
his arms warningly as soon as the per- | more. Yet the principal moodginduced by 
formance of the Death Music had come} this music suggests that it is not clas- 
cert, a fairly large part of the audience | yomantic. 
applauded. ae os 
For the rest, Mr. Burk’s program notes! All of which gets us nowhere except Lo 
contain a brief appreciation of Saint-| the conclusion that it is worth examining 
Saéns, largely quoted from Romain Rol-! labels ciosely on occasion, It lis perhaps 
land; and a summary of the performances equally futile—and equally tempting—to 
of Saint-Saéns music at the symphony compare two men who were so much 
concerts. There is an even shorter bio- alike and so different, and whose music 
graphical] note about Loeffler, similarly had such likenesses and differences. Both 
accompan.ed by a list of performances; were French and, aS a sort of by-prod- 
but there is reprinted the warm personal wct of their gallicism, both hated Ger- 
tribute which Carl Engel wrote,for the mang and German culture. (Loeffler was 
Musical Quarterly after Loeftler died, too civilized to generalize to that effect, 
Perhaps ola e when the music of Saint-| especially in public; Saint-Saéns flaunted 
paens is mostly out of fashion, is not the | the myth of the Huns during the War 
time for a more extended and warmer and later.) 
notice ‘about him; or perhaps Mr. Burk Both enjoyed longevity, and both saw 
had not the taste for it. To some, how- far-reaching changes in their art during 
ever, the occasion seemed to demand it. their lifetime. Saint-Saéns changed less, 
Sitianine 3 Pe eee mye and therefore saw the musical stream 
ial” beriindes yet a day's concert, one gy by him farther. But if Loeffler never 
as > inae 5A ‘ YAY - ‘ ~*% xr | o ; 
ich se. tearinvide, ye we 29 oe _ Stopped learning, and if his later works 
: ies ee shy fe ~Sulde-bookS Of | never repeated what had been said in 


music have neatly placed Saint-Saéns in | earlier ones. it is still possible to say 


By Moses Smith 


wee eee 


with some accuracy that the composer 


of “Evocation”’ was not radically differ-. 


ent from the may who wrote “‘The Death 
of Tintagiles’” in the nineties. Saint- 
Seens was a prolific composer, Loeffler 
a careful one, working and reworking @ 


ition many times in his effort to, 
Suk ba i | balcony foyer of Symphony Hall, 


find exactly the right form of speech. Yet 
the mark of almost flawless craftsman- 
ship is on most of the huge number of 
works that Saint-Saéns wrote. 


Yesterday’s program was most enjoy- 
able, both in make-up and in perform- 
ance. It was good to hear in conjunc- 
tion the two symphonic poems of Saint- 
Saéns which perforce had dropped from 
the active repertory of the Symphony 
Orchestra into the class of occasional re- 
vivals at Pops and elsewhere. ‘‘Le Rouet 
d’Omphale” had not been played “at 
these concerts” since 1911. And although 
it has not been entirely neglected in Bos- 
ton since then, yesterday’s well-planned 
performance served to recall the peculiar 
suavity of much of Saint-Saéns’s writing. 

The brisk tempo that Dr. Koussevit- 
zky set for ‘Danse Macabre” did not in- 
terfere with the clarity of its exposition, 
though it did not make matters easier 
for Mr. Burgin’s solo violin playing of 
the broad second theme. Besides, the 
excitement of the music (which has 
grown calmer with the years) was in- 
creased, especially toward the end. 

Since Wagner’s Death Music was in- 
serted in the program purely as a testi- 
monial, it is unseemly to speak of the 
quality of the performance. As to the 
Loeffler composition, the presentation Dy 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his superb orches- 
tra revealed to us the wonderful quali- 
ties of the musician who was content 
to do his work within a metaphorical 
stone’s throw of Boston for the greater 
part of his life. The poetic piano play- 
ing of Mr. Sanroma ought to be men- 
tioned, and the English horn playing 
of Mr. Speyer. The trumpets off stage 
were admirably managed. 


The surprise of the afternoon was the 
fine performance of the solo part of the 
C minor Piano Concerto of Saint-Saéns 
by Mule. Boynet, whose Parisian repu- 
tation had not preceded her here. She 
did not lean on the bravura elements 
of the concerto, although the pianist is 
tempted to do so, and although she by 
no means neglected them. But she made 
the most of the more poetic elements— 
and the concerto has many such poetic 
passages. The orchestral playing under 
Dr. Koussevitzky was in the same vein, 
even if it would have profited by another 
rehearsal. But by tonight any lack of co- 
hesion will have vanished. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ONOR was paid to the mem- 
ory of two distinguished mu- 
Sicians in the fourth program 
_of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
home season (Nov. 1-2). These were 


Charles Camille Saint-Saéns, who 
was born 100 years ago last month, 
/ and Charles Martin Loeffler, who 
: passed on last spring. The manage- 


ment is also showing in the first 


music, manuscripts and pictures of 
the composers. 

Dr, Koussevitzky’s choices for the 
musical homage were, for Saint- 
Saéns, “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” “Danse 
Macabre” and the C minor Concerto 
for piano, No, 4; and for Loeffler, “A 
Pagan Poem,’ which was preceded 
by the Funeral Music of Siegfried 
from “Gotterdammerung.” 

Possibly a more representative 
selection might have been made 
from the long list of Saint-Saéns’s 
works, but there could hardly have 
been a more eloquent musical tribute 
than the performance of them. Dr. 
Koussevitzky gave full value to all 
three works and the _ orchestra 
played magnificently. Nor did the 
soloist of the occasion fall short. This 
was Emma Boynet, French pianist. 
She studied with Philipp, who of 
course was a pupil of Saint-Saéns; 
we may assume, therefore, that her 
interpretation of the concerto was in 
the correct tradition. Certainly she 
displayed ample technique, good tone 
and power, and musical sensibility. 

And perhaps after all these works 
were aS representative as. any. 
Whatever composition of Saint- 
Saéns one hears, one feels that 
probably another would have been 
more satisfactory. He lived so long, 
wrote so much, became so famous; 
Surely, one reasons, there must be’ 
somewhere in his scores more indi-— 
viduality than here? But in which 
of them did you ever discover it?’ 
This music is honest, competent, | 
sincere and uninspired. | 

Loeffler undoubtedly was well 
represented by “A Pagan Poem,” 
certainly one of his best works. It 
reveals persuasively his distin- 
guished, restrained and aristocratic 
art. Born in Alsace, he migrated to 
the United States at 20, was for 
some years at the first desk of the 
Boston orchestra’s first violins and 
retired to devote himself to com- 
position. He was a painstaking and 
expert craftsman as well as-a, 
musician of taste, and these qual- 
ities are reflected in all his composi- 
tions. He belonged to the French’! 
musical tradition, but he was in- | 
fluenced also by Wagner. | 

Perhaps that was one reason why 
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j and the “Vanse Macapre, and with t 
Dr. Koussevitzky played por ere She aid of Emma Boynet, “who proved an 


Siegfried music. A pity, though, neh ideal exponent of the muric, gave his 
his reading of these pages from jointed hearers the Fourth Pianoforte ie : 
Wagner should have defeated hiS Goncerto, whch had gone unheard in : iF: ge Ee TTI 
good intentions. It was a reading gymphony Hall for close on 18 hay ei ANG , A oi Seats abate 

full of violent contrasts of tempo There is no denying that today 1¢ creo " 

: ics ‘cading which in two-tone poems seem slight in content, | 46 

and dynamics, 4 pe * of detail. The ‘‘Danse Macabre” passed from the ov, A, 

its pg Fh aga grt the melos,, 4ctive repertory * 4" seeders by 

compete st § ne OS, | long ago as 1911. ‘‘Le Roue lad no 
and thus destroyed the effect of the been heard at a Symphony Concert since 
whole. The drama was buried under} jo19 Tne place for both pieces is now 
melodramatics. L.A. 5. in the Pop Concerts, and there they 


will undoubtedly flourish for years to sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
. MP HON come, But heard in such polished per- ‘terday afternoon in Symphony hall. 
formance as was given them yesterday, ! Emma Boynet, pianist, was the solo- . 
ie stgner OCU BON SRS | eat 'ist. The program was as follows: fectly incomprehensible to us. These 
their wit and grace, to marvel afresh al Saint-Saens........°Le Rouet d’Omphale” two pieces, however, should keep 


Stain-Saens’ Gallic economies, his adil- : Saint-Saens......++0+.,+ "Danse Macabre’ their place in the repertoire. They 
ity to get the utmost value from wale  paehbee " Fa , bis s fee ane Sotried ark were excellently played yesterday. 
‘instrument. Like Mendelssohn, whom rye Aye redid + The Fourth Piano Concerto is not 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The fourth concert of the Bos-; symphony, endeavored to cone 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- | her feelings. We learn tha or® 
ror, resignation, politeness, renewed 
horror, chased each other across her 
face.” Today that attitude is per-. 
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he, in so many ways, resembles, Saint- “A Pacan Poem” (after Virgil) ' : 
ahaa in writing for orchestra knew Can it fe that Malit-Maens will #0 so popular as the Fifth, but itis a 
raat c an it be wal wi e : more consistent piece of music. 


t only what to put in, but also what ; : | a A 
| ‘- le Ni hate nt down in musical history as a great} Emma Boynet did not seem to us at 
me os eae ‘ performer, a versatile man of culture 
fhe C Minor Concerto 
Pos ; | 
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all the proper soloist for this work. 
and a prolific composer whose works ie 4 8 °c] 9 wae taae bite tein 
with the pedal. .Was it necessary , 
to attack the theme of the finale | 
with such ferocity? No doubt Miss | 
Boynet knew what she was about, | 
but her conception of the concerto. 
was peculiar. | 
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, Of a different stamp is the Concerto, are never heard?, Let us hope not, 

-K ev.a.\439" which impresses today as definitely a for there is fine artistry in his music 

stronger work than that in G minor, and a sense of form. “Pour mol 

S , S d | of ci: (atl Mee olay alk ined Mak bau, art Cc est la forme, he once Said. 
alnt- aens an OCI- , ites yg OMe He was born, almost, with this sense 
Like the symphonic poems, this C minor as second nature. But we are also 

conscious of a lack of vitality, per- 
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Concerto dates from the ‘70s, but it is 


fler Signally conceived on broader lines, and there 


is far greater richness of detail. Saint- 
saens was no Streuss, to turn a tone- 
poem into a one mcvement symphony, 
but he did take the concerto form seri- 


Honored 


ously, putting into it the best that he 


had. The reviewer on a Boston news- 


paper who called this particular Con- 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH certo not musie at all, but a kind of 

tonal parlor-magic, proved himself a 
For the second time within a week better epigramist than critic. The ele- 
ment of jugglery is there, of course, 
and in a performance such as that of 
paid tribute to Camille Saint-Saens, vesterday, this legerdemain is exciting 
who was born 100 years ago, and to watch. But the intrinse vigor of the 


an orchestral concert in Boston has 


themes and their masterly development, 


haps even an absence of that poetic 
intuition which is so exhilarating in 
such a work :as Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem.” Saint-Saens never forgets 
himself, Jt is significant that 
neither of the two symphonic poems 
enced with a peroration which some 
composers would have tacked on re- 
gardiess, Saint-Saens knew that this 
would be inappropriate. 

The works that Dr. Koussevitzky 
chose to commemorate the Saint- 
maens centennial were among the 
pest that we could hear. The “Rouet 


Dr. Koussevitzky was well advised | 
to choose Loeffler’s “Pagan Poem” | 
in memory of this composer. Almost 
anything of Loeffler’s is poetic in its 
creation of imagery, but the “Pagan 
Poem” is particularly stirring. Its 
effects are beautifully contrived. 

Loeffler wrote with particular 
sympathy for the English horn on: 
more than one occasion. The “Pagan 
Poem” was fortunate yesterday to 
have so excellent a soloist in that 
capacity as Mr. Speyer. Mr. Sanroma, 
too, played with perfect understand- 


|ing in the piano solos. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky gave a beautiful interpreta- 
tion of the “Pagan Poem.” 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the program will 
consist of Shostakovitch’s First Sym- 
phony, the Prokofieff Violin Con- 


‘ “~ e « . se . t 2 7 ~ ‘ + =~ 7 | ‘ 
Charles Martin Loeffler, who died last the firm’structure of the work and the : c’'Omphale” and the “Danse Ma- 
May. ‘This time the double homage Cumulative progress of the finale, all ore” are admirable exercises in 


give it a definite value. ‘he descriptive art 3 
; © Gescriptive art in music. It is| 


Mme. Boynet, who was repeatedly re- ae ao. 

j . ’ . ‘ .ue Jat ho . ‘a 

chestra. And in memory of the lat- called, brought to the music a clarity . Macrae they no longer startle us 
they did contemporary audiences. 


oY hore oc: ee" and a sureness, a verve and a brilliance, - 
apt sin eh ag whose wiicchak shat hate Bs ha ‘aatanea ts pid nseatineg unher- when Dame Ethel Smythe stayed 
long identified with it, the orchestra’ alded, she made an impression which with Clara scaumann in. 1883 they certc R + nda gd i , 
played both his own “Pagan Poem” Will not soon be forgotten. . heard the Saint-Saens symphony in Rome” pee ge ah “Albooeain eS 
and the Death Music of Siegfried ‘here were three tributes to Loeffler ‘\ iinor, They were sitting next to ~e orada del 


vesterdal bate 1s tote ane one ie eatee Mme. Viard Oe , ) | Grazioso.” Joseph Szigeti will b th 
, ’ ‘ “Cacti : , we c Lot, 5) a ‘ ; e © 
from \ agners °*( rOotterdammerung,” from his friend, Carl Engel, which was a & personal friend Ol | soloist, 


one ay? a 
rung.” given fitting place in the programme- lohumante ce 5; 50 that: : Frau 
book, With Mr, Sanroma to play the ” » WHO of course hated the 
Oobbligato piano-part and Mr. Speyer 
MAKES HAPPY CHOICE the important solo for English horn, 
the ‘“‘Pagan Poem” received vesterday 
have a glowing presentation. What place 
been happier in his obeisance to Saint- this work will. ultimately fill.in Loef- 
Saens, Avoiding the pretentious organ fler’s music, and what place that music 
Symphony and its two negligible prede- as a whole will ultimately fill in the 
cessors, he fixed his choice upon the world of tone, are matters for speeula- 
two freshest of the four symphonic bao ; ' 
poems, “Omphale’s Spinning-Wheel” Today it is enough to write that “4 
. - - man and musician of rare qualities has 
gone from us, and that those who knew 
him but slightly, and even those who 
merely saw him receive with gracious 
dignity the plaudits of an audience, can 
feel themselves the richer for the ex- 
perience, 


came from the Boston Symphony Or- 


Dr. INoussevitzky could hardly 





' ' ‘aspects of his masterpieces. Mr 
4 polish and emotional restraint are : ' |Loeffler was especially affected b 
estra estioned. On the other hand, ; | y 
Boston S we the’ tageniarite of much of his ma- i | the images which poetry aroused. 
The symphony/jconcért yesterday | torial, the not infrequent absence of Velead dra, ne mr vig ag) mig he 
fternoon was one of commemoration. } spiritual persuasion are self-evident. thing o convey ‘to the heart or the 
aiternoon S | ms, layed the solo part of _ |fancy. Facile virtuosity was utterly 
it began. with music of the Frere  |the difficult c@a@irio. with the ex- | [unknown to him, 
composer, Saint-Saens, whose birth nba eit aie aad: ‘alekites | | With all this ‘self-searching, it is 
‘ply accompanied by Dr Koussevitzky ; eget eee ce eae | 
intermission, Dr Serge Kous-|' and the orchestra. Her reward of m= je vie . | 
After interm , a an t 
7 death music; enthusiastic applause was wholly ‘music possesses, on the contrary, 
sevitzky conducted the dea rie | merited _ jgreat vitality that should ensure it. 
of Siegfried from Wagners “Goet-| 4 ‘long life. The “Pagan Poem” is of 
tekdaemmerung” in memory of| We are fortunate ae Pe. vay tet his finest, most evocative work. Such | 
} : - who died} Of Mr Loeffler was indissolubly /a superb performance as that yester-| 
harles Martin Loeffier, who died! ected with this locality. His finest day, remarkable both for tonal 
_ egg tl grr Cet I BR MR splendor and Dr ‘Koussevitzky's per 
Poem” pbrough “ | 1e was an es panty ' 
lose Boston Symphony, and after he had / eee ean, reveals fully “Mr 
close. . | ee . : _ | Loeffler’s stature as an artist 
There were three pieces trom retired to the seclusion of his farm | The program will Ake ae e ted mn 
Saint-Saens, the first two of which, the fruit of his quiet hours of crea- . ' night Next week Richard B nfl 
“The Spinning Wheel of Omphale tion became a public benefit as his | will peregrine Bs hE urgin 
and the “Danse Macabre signified new compositions came to hearing in : : ict a rn program, with 
more his versatility than his best. Symphony Hall. ‘Joseph Szigeti as violin soloist. 
The Fourth Piano Concerto, In C Mr Loeffler occupied a unique posi- Cc. W... dD. 
minor, heard with Mme Emma Boy- tion among the musicians of his time. 


y * cy ‘ 
net as soloist. is far more substantia! A European by birth and upbringing, | Dr ' koussevitsky Vi fe and Her 
than either of the symphonic poems. ‘most of his life was spent in this , | 


occurred 100 years ago last month. 
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Saint-Saens was in some respects country. His style was founded on | - ; 
one vy ah "lea ha Teaciehea the best of the European artistic in- | , | 
eee ee ee eee aaa || heritance, but emanated that indi- | , | S 
is elders by hi ical precocity. | eit cs: BM pt : | 
He attend Bo ‘echnical | Viduality which proclaims the true 
Je deve rem: le technical | 


~~ 
| sen} ived to see the amazin y Pe, /3? 
mastery of counterpoint and orenes- ich eg of cen alae ne Wagner, | 7 4 . 2 —_ 
tration. and in the opinion of some SOUL ES | Sale 


| Stating that he had waited for! Dr Koussevitzky wore a black 
, . “or | Brahms. Debussy and others be- 19 , { © if h 
of nis ee ee he Rey came classical. figures. Closer to De- Sig Ademeled nti ont ands " could be-/ overcoat and a scarf. Mrs Kous- 
rank organist Te seid ies sod bussy than any of the others, estheti- | |'ecome a real good American citizen, ‘sevitzky and Miss Naumoff wore 
criticism and literary work occupied’ ..)). he vet calmlv pursued his own "eae eens aoe Y . ; ale a , 
him; he also was interested in scien-; _..¢, ignoring the excitements of | teen dieetae rt ee black. Dr Koussevitzky took par- 
: niiitenth rotable ited PPR ence we K rt ee Bost . 
tific subje ts, astronomy notable | j). pre-war and post-war years, se- Se eee ha dap tind Mee Sr da ticular interest in the regular 
among them. His travels took him | cure in his characteristic gracious ; eympnons /renestra, yesterday routine proceedings and seemed: to 
as one es . , . | i & z . ’ . tr 5 ' - ~— > : . 5 
ba and \ a0 ’ ns might pe esperar | manner. Sef ts applied for and recel\ ed his first anioy: the experience: All thea! 
eee ee Ve SUCK aChve ieee ee) Not onie his original works but his papers preliminary to becoming a : ; 
was aS a rule free from callousness i violin playing was subject to rigid citizen. are Russians. : : 
toward the music of others; that Cale | aristocratic taste. Anything which Accompanied by his wife. Mrs Following the Koussevitsky episode 
lousness which Providence jn its in- || “°°°"~ | a 7 Cnet ry of : .. Commissioner Ward said this has. 
le ee carpe : savored of the least deviation from : Nathalie Koussevitzk and his 
scrutabie wisdom has invested the | artistic integrity was odious to him. bi mip Sse ae Vo been one of the busiest years the | 
character of more than one great |p a oot facture af hie music. be- : _ ;Secretary, the world famous music naturalization and immigration has | 
composer, The amount of music pent ieahiniea ae hed hamauer | Master entered the office of Miss ever had. She said conditions are | 
which he wrote, in many forms, is distinct apntoval or dislike for mnaie | | Mary H. Ward, Commissioner of the same in all cities throughout the | 
enormous, — x | tie th aecotdine to his : Immigration, to get the papers, country, where papers may be taken 
During his own life hi: music was |“, y a : hest | His wife and his secretary who ig out for citizenship. 
well regarded; Saint-Saens himself | principles. As a writer for orchestra Ww, rae te Referring to the Boston district 
was loaded with honors. And vet. in | he was second to none. He was ad- a niece of Mrs Koussevitzky, also she said that there a: . . 4 
the light of passing vears. in the Venturous and did not hesitate to in~ ‘took out their first papers. of 200 persons takine aaa “Danae 
mellow perspective which time alone _troduce unconventional instruments g Maxwell Lambe, senior exam- every day. She admitted that sical 
can bring, Saint-Saens is more likely Bales his gine oon at of age crake : ; j4ner on the naturalization staff, economic pressure has been the cause | 
to be remembered as a brilliant tecne.| has ever surpasse im in fa _ |} @xamined the three George E. of the flocking to America iti | 
ant | . 2€ : n citizen- 
nician than a creative genius who | ment of the saxophone, for example. BS 


—_— 


te 


~ eet eee ee” - ie 


| Judd manager of the Boston ship and also that th ro tive 
spoke ou ‘0 art ‘. | Bu re j nt are the emo- | Pies | ot ' , e prospectiv 
spoke out of a great heart. His Bryant ye vt sptitasl and imaginative | Symphony Orchestra, and attorney opportunity for some to get the old 


'Leopold M. Goulston represented 


i Dr Koussevitzky, 


With the arrival of Dr Kousse- 
vitzky the news spread rapidly 
through the Federal Building and 


the corridors on the 10th floor were 
crowded. ! 


| 


age pensicn, if it goes through, may 
have caused the run to citizenship. 
Another object, she said, that might 
enter into the situation, and a big 
One at that, is that the charges for 
saining. citizenship have been cut in 
half. It now. costs only $10 to be- 
come a citizen, whereas it used to 
cost $20. She said the first-entry- 


price is $2.50; first papers, $2.50; final] 
papers, $5, 
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in the 
Ss current repertory may be seen in the Huntington Avenue Foyer) 


15 O'clock 


.Alborada del Gracioso 


30 o'clock 


posers whose works are 


Dawn 


- 


Midday 


s at Sunset 


6é 


tN RS . Symphony No. 1, Op. 10 
Roma” (‘Fountains of Rome’), Symphon 


gro non troppo 
SOLOIST 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 


2  etetegp emer 


, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


INTERMISSION 
[Played without pause] 
STEINWAY PIANO 


(First performances in Boston) 
......+.Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 19 


Andantino 
Scherzo 


Fifth Programme 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemsBer g, at 8 
Fontane d 
Poem 


6é 


l 
The Fountains of Valle Giulia at 
The Triton Fountain at Morn 


The Fountain of Trevi at 
The Villa Medici Fountain 


Allegro molto 
Moderato 


Allegretto — alle 
Allegro 
Lento 
I. 
iI. 


IIT. 
I 
II. 
IIT. 
IV. 


I. 
II. 
Ill. 
IV, 
(Music, autographs and pictures of the com 


PROKOFIEFF ... 
RESPIGHI 
Orchestra’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 8, at 2 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON 
SHOSTAKOVITCH 


(Gerlach) 
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JOSEPH SZIGETI. violinist. 


(Gaerlach) 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


Fifth Programme 


kKRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 5, at 2:30 o'clock 


~ 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemBer Q, at 8:15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


MOCTAROVITOM oi ibikk ci dns sade enccn, Symphony No. 1, Op. 
I. Allegretto — allegro non Lroppo 
II. Allegro 
lil. Lento 
IV. Allegro molto 


(First performances in Boston) 
PROKOFIEFE Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 
I. Andantino 
Il. Scherzo 
III. Moderato 


INTERMISSION 


RESPIGHI ....‘‘Fontane di Roma” (‘Fountains of Rome’), Symphonic 


Poem 


The Fountains of Valle Giulia at Dawn 

The Triton Fountain at Morn 

The Fountain of Trevi at Midday 

The Villa Medici Fountains at Sunset 
[Played without pause | 


\lborada del Gracioso 


SOLOIST 


JOSEPH SZIGET! 
STEINWAY PIANO 


(Music, autographs and pictures of the composers whose works are in the 


Orchestra’s current repertory may be seen in the Huntington Avenue Foyer) 
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| rs ago. Something more gra-) 

_ Boston Symphony Orchestra owe Tan the Prokofieff age rhay 
| Richard Burgin, concert-master and slg ee ae tae ae 0 be ghee r 
assistant conductor of the Boston \) 0.) ti is a remarkably fine artist 
‘Symphony Orchestra, directs the COn- ;, Hnically, and plays in the best of 
certs this week in place of Dr Kous- taste and style. Only see 7“. 
is enjoying a brief ful movement of Pro a be P a 
the last rehearsals of permits a violinist to revea oN 
inth Symphony, which stature. All the rest, though co 
posed a eigae Fo age 4 Srocmund. 

j ised his increas- against the orches 92 d. 
os Lang grove of interpre- Speed the day when composers will 
co egg of a modern program that think it respectable to write an hon- 
ee with the First Symphony of est melody! Mr Szigeti, together with 
Sreetakoviteh and continued with Mr Burgin, was recalled pi yy 
the Violin Concerto by Prokofieff. to the stage. One hopes he will again 
Joseph Szigeti was soloist. After in- ome to Symphony Hall in the not 
4ermission came a brace of pictur- 4,, qgistant future. 
esque scores by the two great con’; Symphony-goers had a good oppor- 
temporary er, of eee eed | tunity to judge the relative merits 
Respighi’s “Fountains of & : 


sevitzky who 
respite before 


Beethoven's N 
will be presented next week. 


‘ 'of Respighi and Ravel as orches- 
the Alborada del Gracioso of Ravel. | trators, though the Alborada del 
Dmitri Shostakovitch 1s a movies | Gracioso is not such a jeweled tonal 
posed a number of pieces, On: i suites. oth Respighi and Rave 
Bernese Ze"thy Hien yn | Samer, ehacman lari or the Ge 
‘ - De » ~ a. s Lie ; ££ ’ 

any, written in 1925 and performed Respighi pts to vivid patches of 
gener td for ae a Se ae color. But how much feeling, inage- 
an earlier produc ry, gusto there were, after the aus- 
Suite and the Piano Concerto gg tere mincings of Shostakovitch and 
Fiedler played at the Mi phy he a Prokofieff! And they all came from 
Spring, and belongs to , dy are the music, not from gny literary ideas 
the three periods samesecroy ee 4 behind them. Composers can be po- 
ascribed to Shostakovitcn. had not) litically inclined or not, modern or 
written in 1925, when he had no ‘conservative. But either they write 


evolved his amusing theory that true, 
musical art is inseparably connected; 


with social ideas and progress of the} 
Soviet order. F on 

The symphon~ is therefore “pure” 
music, in fact completely pasteurized, 


since few germs of original thought 


good music or they don’t, and no 
amount of esthetic theory can alter 
this fact. Cy Weed 
SYMPHON® CQNCERT 
By ALEXANDER WiLLIAMS 
The fifth concert of the Boston 


are observable. As a specimen by, symphony orchestra, Richard Bur- 
one who has made a certain reputa- - gin conducting, was given yesterday 
tion—largely by the notoricus opera, _ afternoon in Symphony hall. Joseph 
“Lady Macbeth of Mzensk,” heard in gvigeti, violinist, was the soloist. 
New York last Winter—it deserved mre program was as follows: 

to be presented. But its trifiing ome | Shostakovitch...Symphony No. 1, Op. 10 
vention, the total lack of emotional | Prokofieff Violin Concerto, Op. 19 
and spiritual qualities indicate a brief | ORE satis of Rise. Senanbuia woom 
life. The first two movements (al- l i 


Alborada del Gracioso 
legretto and allegro) proceed in sheer 
monotony and the thinnest texture, 
hollowly echoing Stravinsky. Nearly 
all the third movement—the best of 
the four—is diluted Wagner (for 
whom Shostakovitch now has scant 
regard, according to a _ published 


It is not quite clear why the first 
symphony of Shostakovitch was 
chosen in preference to his later 


work, for it is hardly worth the 
trouble of performance. If the com- 
poser of “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk” 


statement). The finale is a pocket is to be ranked by the future as a 
edition of Rimsky-Korsakov’s prin- great artist, the present work will 
ciples of instrumentation. Mr Bur-, have scholastic interest. As it is 
gin conducted with more finesse and the first two movements have'a qual- 


spirit than the work merited. Hej ity of capriciousness that is at first | 
., interesting but ends by becoming 


received a warm personal greeting 


Mr Szigeti performed the Beetho-, tiresome. The slow movement has 


ven concerto when he made his Bos-' moments of beauty, and there is un- 
ton debut with the orchestra almost) usual instrumentation throughout. 


Tn a a nee ee en ee a er ee eS 


da Se te . ~ — a 
el i ne 


Taken altogether, though, we own |at its best, musical watercolors of’ 
to finding the symphony an un-/great charm. How skillfully has. 
mitigated bore. Hearing it in Cam- Respighi written for the flute in 
bridge the night before did not open | jow register against the orchestra! 
new vistas for us while listening! The interpretations by Mr. Burgin 
— Acq seta : aa and the orchestra were in the best of 

ostakov ’s work was receive “wy 
yesterday with nearly complete in- taste. Mr. Burgin’s conducting was) 


excellent. 
panne bg ne dn Boag ates gone Next week the orchestra will give 


sible Marxist influence? Would a the Ninth symphony of Beethoven. 


Soviet audience greet the music of 
Baron Frederic d’Erlanger (a 
banker) or John Alden Carpenter 


| (a businessman) with equal apathy? 
If the ideas were as jejune, the work- 


manship as frequently slovenly as 
in this piece of Shostakovitch, no- 
doubt an audience would be justi- | 


field in any expression of disapproval | 


that it chose to adopt. If Shosta- 
kovitch is the coming composer, by | 
all means let us hear his music but | 


music that is not groping and that | 
does him justice. 

The of rey crv violin concerto, 
coming after the symphony, read us . ’ . 
a Sharp lesson in comparative 
Sel tee What a brilliant Shostakovich S First Is 
and remarkable work this is! Al- 
most all Prokofieffff’s music has a 
vital energy that is exhilarating to Introduced by Mr. 
listen to. One senses the original ° 
force of an unusual] creative mind in Bur In 
his music. It has wit, and the com- ; 
poser has the skill to dress out that 
wit in intelligent form. As a con- 


Dah 


certo the work is not one in which 
the soloist can bring down the house, 
but it is far from the ungrateful 
exercise that some critics have main- 
talned. 


Mr. Szigeti has had long familiar- 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony Concert of yes- 
terday afternoon, conducted by Rich- 
ard Burgin, introduced to Boston the 


First Symphony of Dmitri Shostako-- 


- > _- 
ees a 


ity with the concerto, and he Bave | say St 
a sympathetic and polished perform-| Vic» and incidentally brought the 
ance. With what ease did he ac- ‘name of that Soviet composer for the 


complish the difficulties of the. first tim 
Scherzo and with what grace did | ram Hii? bid se, Symphony per 
he play throughout the work! Mr. |=) ¢™™&¢s: e other event of a 


Burgin conducted with great under- | &¢Merally agreeable afternoon was the 

pe and the orchestra re- return to Symphony Hall, after nine 
e j , 

p In kind. It is a pleasure years, of the eminent Hungarian 


to report that Mr. Szigeti was well 
recelved by the audience. The con- 


violinist, Joseph Szigeti, who played 


certo should achieve a place with | the Concerto of Prokofieff. Respighi’s 


violinists more and more as time 
B0es on, for it is a work of real 


value in & fleld that has Many con- 
troversies. 


“Fountains of Rome” and Ravel’s 


Alborada de] Gracioso. The latter | 


1s an effective piece and one that is 
especially interesting for its orches- 
tration, Ravel’s strongest virtue. 
Respighi’s “Fountains” wears better 


“Foundations of Rome” and Ravel’s 
“Alborada de] Gracioso” made the 
irest. 


The concert ended with Respighi’s | 


SMOOTH AND GENTLE 
At least young 


talent, 
verted 
them t 


cal system. The Symphony of yester- 


a social and politi- 


than the more immediately appeal- day was written when its composer was 
ing “Pines”. This is program music ut 19, and while in no way é6tartling 
or exciting it is a more than creditable 


~~ 
= teeta iia: 
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‘The political radical is here a m 

conservative. | 7 
Mr. . Burgin move oon re ang fA rm 
clear and sympathetic reading. | 
(Salons ’ aaard 4 it with sufficient its er. yaaa, 
‘enthusiasm to return the conductor|themselves at @ Wh. 
(amen rer _ ‘That the work\need a vivid imagina 

ge Sith geet lutionary 
‘shor have been so widely played and| anything revolu least, it is no’ 
thave already risen to the dignity of @yhony, Musically, at tea the great 
‘complete phonograph recording seemed yiove subversive than av 
after yesterday’s. performance rather predecessors of whom it is consta oke 
surprising. Nevertheless, it served to Ts ging ys: and if it did prov 
orga get th 5 re AmbitnGs ‘rioting, it would be because of be 

Tt is. ? the mor { ' e | a | 
Symphonies are on the whole | rulousness. } ric. | 
secbeectul than their unprogrammatic The symphony is Bhre* os . 
predecessor. | ak written, it. is a became para-| 
Concerto Just Neat Music’ | rjone “thought. 

; al placidity of Shostako-. 
& > tell Eaaaheny was in measure on- In this it hs gg 
‘tinue in his countryman’s Violin “Lady Mac entality 
0, another product of young parodies the m ‘gay Soe 
aanhood and a gentle, wholly musican- Russian bourgeo ic. written 
ly, often charming work. Neat music, opera contains much edge ha 
Mr. Szigeti played, it neatly. One re- in g burlesque vein, and si se 
pare caer, Sgreeting ‘performances f tions of the symphony which rely’ 
that the music itself in- on the same style (roughly in 

TReetsin "auet hae ce the fate ot the Prokofieff tradition) agar aie 
“The Fountains of Rome,” which would '® iv hearing its most 
mak uitable and even stimulating.se es 
‘eapel ssackerouns for kaleidoscopic The symphony as @ ewe Broo soy 
‘views, in the manner of Mr. De Cou’s pot stir admiration for Sh ya 
‘Dream Pictures,” of the four foun- a, g composer of “absolute” music. 
tains and their rural or ae SUr- Of course two of his works do Ray 
roundings, but which is no longer.com-. | u en 

a r At least it Oh edge a basis for a judgm 


pelling usic per se. are | n- 
bez de, canes teh Bryce agg sigh rat an * at wd tise FOODN ithe 
tae Geen nn a je might find their best expression in 


Unfortunately the impression wae editable. The performance was 


fe 


as? 
a 


none of the music of the afternoon was adm e. 

of vital consequence was continued in pyokofieff’s Violin. Concerto was 

heh brilliant gm 0 pio of gh 

piano-piece in the Spanish manner, al- 2 

ready 30 years old. But in the matter pre ite keg ame 3g jodi gi ered 

of brilliance the performance matched difficulties Respighi’s 

the piece. | oo... wise the program listed Resp 

em amcor apcpaelee et tains. of Rome,” first of the 

‘Jong se of musical traveltalks, 

4 


ITH the fifth program of the ini 8 a ee 
Season (Nov, 8-9) the first 

"ae novelty of the fall was of- 

fered to the supporters of the Bos- 

ton Symphony Orchestra. Shostako-' 

_Vich’s First Symphony was a 

“novelty in a purely local sense, of 

“course. It was presented, moreover, 


layed at this concert by Joseph. 


| a ad k | ’s “Alborada de] Gracioso.” | 
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FIFTY.FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 
Sixth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveEMBER 15, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMser 16, at 8:15 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g in D minor, with final chorus on 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 
Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 
Molto vivace: Presto. 
Adagio molto e cantabile. 


Presto. 

Allegro assai. 

Presto. 

Baritone Recitative. 

Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 

Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace, alla marcia. 
Chorus: Allegro assai. 

Chorus: Andante maestoso. 

Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. 

Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 

Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto; Prestissimo. 


CHORUS 


CECILIA SocieTyY (ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) 


SOLOISTS 


JEANNETTE VREELAND, Soprano Paut ALTHOUSE, Tenor 
ELIZABETH Wysor, Contralto JuLius HuEHN, Bass 


(Music, autographs and pictures of the composers whose works are in the 
Orchestra’s current repertory may be seen in the Huntington Avenue Foyer) 
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achievement for one }@f such tender not by. Dr. Serge \Koussevitzky but 


years, 

A singular feature of the piece is its 
temperate dynamic scheme. There was 
lustiness aplenty in the suite from 


py his assistant, Richard Burgin. 
Shostakovich is a Soviet composer, 
and Dr. Koussevitzky has shown 


Shostakovitch’s ballet of industry, “The yittle partiality to Communist 


Bolt,” which Mr. Fiedler gave us at 
the Pops last spring, but this symphony 
is mostly a gentle music. There aré 
piquant ingenuities in the Scherzo, The 
Finale has its moments of explosive 
vigor. But the prevailing mood is one 
of contemplation, sometimes melan- 
choly after the manner of Tchaikov- 
sky, sometimes sweetly sentimental. 
The political radical ie here a music 
conservative. 

Mr. Burgin gave the symphony &@ 
elear and sympathetic reading. The 
audience heard it with sufficient 
enthusiasm to return the conductor 
once to the stage. That the work 
should have been so widely played and 
have already risen to the dignity of a 
complete phonograph recording seemed 
after yesterday’s performance rather 
surprising. Nevertheless, it served to 
put Shostakovitch on the musical map. 

Tt is said that the more ambitious 
“October Day” and ‘May Day” 
Symphonies are on the whole less 
successful than their unprogrammatic 
predecessor. | 


Concerto Just Neat Music 


The general placidity of Shostako- 
vitch’s Symphony was in measure con- 
tinued in his ecountryman’s’ Violin 
Concerto, another product of young 
manhood and a gentle, wholly musican- 
ly, often charming work. Neat music, 
Mr. Szigeti played it neatly. One re- 
calls more arresting performances of 
it. Or is it that the music itself in- 
terests less than once it did? 

Certainly that hase been the fate of 
‘The Fountains of Rome,’ which would 
make a suitable and even stimulating 
tonal background for kaleidoscopic 
views, in the manner of Mr. De Cou’s 
‘Dream Pictures,’’ of the four foun- 
tains and their rural or urban sur- 
roundings, but which is no longer coOm- 
nelling as music per se, At least it is 
beautifully made for orchestra, a fact 
of which Mr. Burgin yesterday kept us 
steadily aware. 

Unfortunately the impression that 
none of the music of the afternoon was 
of vital consequence was continued in 
Ravel's brilliant arrangement of his 
plano-piece in the Spanish manner, al- 
ready 30 years old. But in the matter 


of brilliance the performance matched 
the piece. 


‘ , a 
A 35 AAtnal 
Boston Symph6ny /Orchestra 
ITH the fifth program of the 
Season (Nov. 8-9) the first 
novelty of the fall was of- 
fered to the supporters of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Shostako- 
vich’s First Symphony was a 
novelty in a purely local sense, of 
course. it was presented, moreover, 


; 
, 


Russia. Mr. Burgin may riot like 
Soviet doctrine any better; but he 
at all events seized the opportunity 


of Dr. Koussevitzky’s autumn holi- 
dav to exhibit a work of the best 
known of those composers who sub- 
scribe to the Marxian ideology. 
The Red Squad of the Boston po- 
lice department was not in evidence 
at the Friday concert. If it had been, 
its members might have found 
themselves at a 1oSSs. For it would 
need a vivid imagination to find 
anvthing revolutionary in this sym-~ 
phony. Musically, at least, it is no 
more subversive than the great 
predecessors of whom it 1s constantly 
reminding us; and if it did provoke 
rioting, it would be because of the 
banality of its material and the gar- 
rulousness. 
The symphony is an early work, 
written, it is explained, before the 
proletarian motif became para- 
mount in the composer's thought. 


In this it differs from the opera, | 
“Lady Macbeth of Mzensk,” which | 


parodies the mentality of the old 
Russian bourgeois society. ‘The 
opera contains much music written 
in a burlesque vein, and those por- 
tions of the symphony which rely 
upon the same style (roughly im 
the Prokofieff tradition) seemed on 
a first hearing its most effective 
sections. 

The symphony as a whole does 
not stir admiration for Shostakovich 
as a composer of “absolute” music. 
Of course two of his works do not 
provide a basis for a judgment of 
him. but so far as they supply in- 
dications. it looks as if his gifts 
might find tneir best expression i) 
comic opera. The performance was 
admirable. 

Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto was 
played at this concert by Joseph 
Szigeti, who negotiated its appalling 
difficulties in masterly style. Other- 
wise the program listed Respighi’s 
“Fountains of Rome,” first of the 
long series of musical traveltalks, 


and Ravel’s “Alborada del] Gracioso.” , 


L. A. 5S. 


BEETHOVEN 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


Sixth Pro gramme 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 156, at 8 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveEMBER 15, at 2:30 O'clock 


J? 


:15, o'clock 


Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont,” Op. 84 


BEETHOVEN ......Symphony No. 9 in D minor, with final chorus on 
Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 


> 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso. 


Molto vivace: Presto. 
Adagio molto e cantabile. 
Presto. 

Allegro assai. 

Presto. 

Baritone Recitative. 


Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai. 


fenor Solo and Chorus: Alleero assai vivace, 


Chorus: Allegro assai. 
Chorus: Andante maestoso. 


vila marcia. 


Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto. 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato. 


( artet ; ' wate dee paren 
Juartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto; 


CHORUS 


Prestissimo. 


CECILIA SOCIETY (ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) 


SOLOISTS 


JEANNETTE VREELAND, Soprano 


ELIZABETH Wysor,. Contralto 


PAUL ALTHOUSE, Jenor 
JuLius HuEHN, Bass 


——_ 


ow - i = eee 


(Music, < OT; _— L ieneine cell 
, autographs and pictures of the composers whose works are in the 


Orchestra’s curr . : 
< ‘ ( > , , “77 ‘ ’ . . . 
urrent repertory may be seen in the Huntington Avenue Foyer) 





written Beethoven had but three years 
of life left to him, it is the common 


. . oO 
comparisons with its predecessors. By” thov en’s Ninth 
BEETHO V | N virtue of the fact that when it was ee ‘ 
practice of critics and historians to | 
group the Ninth among the composi- t qpia onecerts 
| [. | IN B y tions of his third and final period. Bu! : ; 


the association is more chronologica! 


‘Pen. 


than spiritual and aesthetic. : | ; | aa 
Third Period Work Not Written | “VY iv r } $> \y VW 


: 


Setting aside such novel details as the : As Boston Orchestra Prepares different times. Bit While most people 


. 
a 
= . 
~~ ee Tee — 


| 

: : 

| impressionistic opening of the firs will agree that the scherzo is, at the 

| ‘ tod | 

| tal, half-vocal finale, it may be urged | Jubilee in New York prolix. And for two persons who are 

| the last five piano sonatas with those By Moses Smith It is not merely that one learns to 
decessors. The true third-period sym- makes an excellent subject for ‘taste for it swings pendulum-like between 


SYMPHONY movement, the double theme and varia- “ 1e Ovenin of lis least, one of Beethoven’s finest, some 
tions in the adagio, the half-instrumen- For ul P S honestly find the slow movement too 
that the Ninth has more in common | : awe-stricken h~ the mystery of the open- 

| with the other symphonies than have ing of the symphony, a third is bored. 
Ninth With Chorus of that came before, far more than have ——-—. like (or dislike) the Symphony after re- 
| the last five quartets with their pre- | BETHOVEN’S Ninth Symphony peated hearings, but rather that one’s 

Cecilia Societ phony Beethoven did not write. For discussion, usually acrimonious. It enthusiasm and boredom. We are all 

y the orchestra he knew he scarcely could | has been a fruitful source for writ- familiar with the experience of disliking 


have written it. In a, sense it has been ers. Practically the whole of this week’s a work at first hearing, and subsequent- 

f d | written now, not by Beethoven but in j program book of the Boston Symphony ly coming to regard it as a masterpiece. 

errorme | the Seventh Symphony of Jan Sibelius. : en tcantin is devoted to it—thousands of OF With the onposite experience of over- 
joa? | In its essentials the for ie Ni ; yy : estimating irst ac 1@ 

| m of the Ninth words. What profit comes out of the estimating, on first acquaintance, a musi- 


Symphony is traditional and only now difficult to cal composition which we later recognize 


4 J 
; as ry 2 : 4 . 7.) » hye 1 ; ny 
(V, T | and then, notably in the first move- : numberless debates 1s more dif ‘; {or the shoddy material that it is. But 
| | ment, the greatest of the four, does ascertain. ‘The essence of the problem is many of us listening with enema we F 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | the content escape that characteriza. | age one oes peli ge ony me Sate so to say, honestly Liye ag a difterant 
tion | phony. Some might pu 1e statemen cif pty <a rE: 
: eal for the : | | TAGs. har lileoe ar die, CPinion of the Ninth with each per- 
As a sort of dress rehearsal for Che) Much. tak has base anitied and will more concretely: One either likes or dis-: eo. janca. D 


performances of that work, with! be spilled over the merits of the chief | likes the last movement, in which human Other symphonic masterpieces are not 


° ‘ vinechit . ,+ | theme of the finale, which has been | voices are added to the instruments, . 
7 r a‘ ‘ ’ ‘ . ‘4: , ‘ y ; 
which Dr. Koussevitzky will NCXt | scalted to the iilae ane atantenas co We have all been over the familiar |8° Subject to the whims of performance 


week open the Boston Symphony! musical doggerel. It is obvious that for | ground. But does it matter why we think ai of se listener. _ Hear the Brahms E 
Orchestra’s 50th season in New York, | his hymn of universal brotherhood that the setting of the Schiller “Ode to sb Symphony In such an execrable 
| Beethoven sought to find a theme of Joy” is a new and thrilling revelation in P&rormance as it received during the 


the conductor offered at the sym-| such primitive directness that a mil-, symphonic music? Or-—-of the opposite aa visit of the Ballet Russe, and you 
phony concert of yesterday afternoon| lion people might sing it in unison. : mind—that the last movement tortures 6. °)% D tO eng ee 
' ’ r listen to a better performance while 


- | That, in fact, is the sort tk ingers’ voices alr ar ‘ 
ees Sy ; we ; Me sort of theme he 10 Singers voices and the ears of the ¥¢ : 
Beethoven’s Ninth eymphony, pref found, and therein lies both its strength listeners? It is healthy to disagree about you yi beset by mental or physical @is- 
aced by that composer’s Overture | and its weakness. The true third-pe- such fundamentals in art. It can even ,0))0r) and you blame not the music 
to “Egmont.” riod Beethoven, to return to the other be healthy to agree in part with both sets BES ccs condition—if you are sensible, 
s ; argument, was nothing if not clois- of disputants, whi nding at eac 
In New York the chorus will be) tered. | obarethtea the case PT: ee ee sea aie hee ss Dr. 
z ' , . | , wie 1Se een subdjec : 
that of the Schola Cantorum. Yester- Wins Hearty Applause - ings. For he Mh dee: ao these question: 
day, as it will be again th} saen bin Yest e The mistake so many of us: make, a more or les , ppl fe settled down to 
lay, a wi € again this evening, eSterday’s performance was in its though, is prejudging. Because such a th Gee measured conception of 


it was the Cecilia Society. main outline as. familiar as the sym- graybeard commentator finds in the Ninth the Ninth Symphony as» he has in the 


} r ; s i> ‘ a Cas of, : C “ 
phony itself and, like the music, was Symphony the epitome of the symphonie bisa syuaphontes? ot in ee Pre 
’ > . a, oO 


en most notable in the opening allegro, art is not sufficient reason for me to 
HEARD OFTEN HERE is Berag Pegging) Miao 4 saga pretend to enjoy it. Nor should the fact Prag hit itatenn nae efit a7 
Time was when performances of the ables the ube “dnekt io wine that the most fashionable and smartest least we know approximate] ‘ , rp 
Ninth Symphony were rare events here- above all the limitations of his me- gee of the moment tears the Symphony expect when the “Eroica” is ‘announced 
abouts, but since Dr. Koussevitzky “um. That the chorus and the solo Subl SWk Mats Ga tet ee ta adr Pa & Symphony concert 
> >: S direction. 


singers, Jeannette Vreeland, Eli | 
etre. vente he Work. te Wysor, Paul Althouse suk Setlen proper exercise, ought to settle the mat- Not so the Ninth. At yesterday’s per 


quently, too frequently perhaps. For Huehn, could not always secon. ; ter for each listener. People have dif- formance, t , 
‘while no degree of familiarity coulé'\this triumuh of nina cece Bi picts eter ‘ering tastes; it is nothing over which to suttlieeling finatecn ie oa Ap 
| over inspire contempt, it can rob it of not be held against them. Only vocal] be ashamed or unhappy. pace Which, compared with that of pre- 
some of its glamor. Dwellers among demigods could do that, At least the : If my own experience is at all typical, vious performances under Dr, Ko vite 
| the mountain-tops take those summits |chorus Sang with a firmer, fully body | one can have different notions of. the Zky, was fast. As it happened the ne 
lquite for granted, lof tone than we have heard in some greatness of this symphony at different tempo seemed to me much juat o ew 
Heard as often as the other sym- performances in Symphony Hall. At times. This is especially true of the any of the past. But one must . tt a 
phonies and oftener than some of them the end there was hearty applause for | last movement, which after one. hearing that the previous tempi, at the ti ie af 
there has heen but one performance all concerned, and that included of may seem like the music that inflamed performance, were the result of Dr Ke a 
of the delightful Second in all these course Arthur Fiedler, by whom. the | Wagner’s imagination; after another, sevitzky’s final judgment. (It is b _ 
Koussevitzkian years—the Ninth Sym- chorus was trained. like the partial failure of an old, deaf Possible, of course that the A fee pyre 
peony ceases to be something lonely The opening Overture, which is Bee-| : composer who had been unable to solve. may have been determined b the excise. 
nd apart and lends itself to facile thoven at close to his orchestral best, | | a problem he had set himself years be- cies of tonight’s radio broadcast.) The 
Was guperbly played. | ‘i fore. The other movements are likély unsteadiness of tempo of the first By 
| to leave more uniform impressions at ment in yesterday’s performance, to 


| eee OH 


- <> 
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Koussevitzky has 





‘select another instance, was not enarac- 
teristic .of Dr.: Koussevitzky's previous 
essays with the Symphony, if memory 
Ss. 

rat weute be possible to. cite numerous 
instances of the conductor's departure 
from the composer's intentions as it. 
erally, expressed, in the score. But yey 
were unimportant, The main outlines of 
the score and the spirit of the compose! 
were beaytifully represented and proba- 
bly satisfied all but the most fastidious 
listeners. And these purists would be the 
first, I suppose, to applaud Signor TOs- 
canini’s almost incredible lapse from 
good taste in his management of certain 
retards in the first movement (e, g., at 
letter ‘F’ in the ‘score). 


Although the orchestral playing at yes- 
terday’s concert would have been a credit 
to most other orchestras, 1t did not rep- 
resent quite the best we have come to 
expect from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The attacks were not always 
precise. There were two or three inaccu- 
rate entrances. In general the orchestra 
sounded either under-rehearsed or over- 
trained. Considering how much store 
has been set on the performances ol the 
Symphony with which the orchestra, will 
open its fiftieth season in New York next 
week, there is still something to be done. 

The quartet of soloists, consisting of 
Jeannette Vreeland, Elizabeth Wysor, 
Paul Althouse and Julius Huehn, was 
rich-voiced as compared to most groups 
one hears in this music. Mr. Huehn, a 
fine baritone, was occasionally so vig- 
orous as to sacrifice style. The same 
criticism might be made, in lesser degree, 


of the other solo singers. Rhythmical | 


singing is not necessarily choppy. 
The chorus of the Cecilia Soclety was 
more fortunate in this” respect. Not 


within recent vears has the choral sec- | 


tion of the Ninth Symphony sounded with 
tones so round and resonant and musi- 
eal. In the matter of style, which fre- 
quentiy has to go by the board because 
of the enormous difficulty of the parts, 
Arthur Fiedler has done a notable job. 


'Yesterday’s audience was not slow to: 


'show its appreciation when he was led 
out by Dr. jsoussevitzky at the end of 
the performance. 

| The concert began with a brilliant per- 
formance of the “Egmont” Overture. 


SYMP hdr Se 
Boat ce Yl Stoh 30, estra 


Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, one 
of the noblest among all master- 
pieces, was performed by the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon. Dr Serge Koussevitzky 
conducted. The chorus for the finale 
was that of the Cecilia Society. 
trained by Arthur Fiedler. The solo- 
ists were Jeannette Vreeland, sopra- 
no; Elizaseth Wysor, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Julius Huehn, 


bass. The concert began with an- 
other Beethoven masterpiece in con-— 
siderably smaller form: the “Egmont” | 
overture. | 

Generations have come and gone, 
governments have altered amazingly, 
and the social texture of the Euro- | 
pean and Western worlds has become | 
vastly transformed since the Feb- | 
ruary of 1824 when Beethoven ruled 
the last double bar of his Ninth Sym- 
phony. The symphony has remained 
intense and profound and today stirs 
the heart even more, in all likeli- 
hood, than it did 111 or even 50 years 
ago. 

"The greatest of art works grow 
slowly to familiarity. Their power is 

gradual, all their beauties unfold 
only after years of acquaintance, The 
people who first heard the sym- 
phony did not, could not, fully ap- 
preciate the entire worth of this part 
of Beethoven’s spiritual legacy. None 
of them probably even dreamed that 
more than a century later it would 
periodically irradiate a world even 
more turbulent than that which saw 
its birth. 

According to their time and the 
condition of their thought, succeed- 
ing generations have looked upon the 

' symphony with the interest or the 
understanding they could muster. To- 
day there is no stronger evidence of 
the inspiriting influence of great art 
upon us all than the electrifying ef- 
‘fect of the choral finale set to Schil- 
ler’s “Ode to Joy.” “Human brother- 
hood,” muse the cynics, and snap 
their jaws with a contemptuous: 
“Nonsense!” Perhaps. Yet it is al- 
ways comforting to’ consider the re- 
nascent power of music and text as 
'again and again they are heard. The 
| Ninth Symphony occupies its place 
with other great manifestations of art 
aS a stabilizing force in the chaotic 
currents of an all too perplexing 
world. As the finale breathes hope 
and reassurance, so the adagio in its 
sublime lyricism compasses all doubt 
and fear, and finally assuages them. 

Dr Koussevitzky’s conception of the 
score, except for some minor details, 
shares that high calm which has dis- 
tinguished other of his readings the 
past season or two. The Olympian 
qualities of the music found clear ex- 
pression yesterday, 

The orchestra played with the tech-_ 
nical virtuosity which we have per- | 
haps come to take for granted. Such | 
emanation of genius should be re-| 
garded with mingled astonishment 
and gratitude. The soloists gave of 
their utmost, but all had difficulty 
with the high tessitura. Miss Wysor, 
who had not sung here before, has a 
superb voice. The chorus was thor- 


oughly competent... At. the end all 
concerned were called: back many 
times in response to unconstrained 
applause, 

Next week the orchestra will be- 
gin a 50th year of visits to New York, 
presenting the Ninth Symphony. The 
next concerts in Boston, two weeks 
hence, will boast the Boston debut 
of Raya Garbusova, Russian cellist, 
in the Concerto of Haydn; and the 
first performances“in Boston of Rous- 
sel’s Sinfonietta for Strings, and the 
Symphony in F minor by Vaughan 
Williams, C. W. D. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS} 
| By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
| The sixth regular concert by the | 
; Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. | 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, was | 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The program consisted 
of Beethoven’s overture to “Egmont” 
and the Ninth Symphony. The Ce- 
Cilia Society chorus (Arthur Fiedler, 
conductor) took part in the final 
chorus and the following soloists: 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Wysor, contralto: Paul Alt- 
house, tenor; Julius Huehn, bass. | 

It would be interesting to know) 
what the public really thinks of the 
Ninth Symphony. There are great 
works of art which command re- 
spect, but which do not excite en- 
thusiasm. The second part o2 
Goethe’s “Faust” is such a work. For | 
a long time people did not under- 
Stand its scope and beauty. Like the 
N inth Symphony, it was fought about 
critically with extraordinary vigor. 


: Now it is treated as a masterpiece; 
but one would hardly say that it is 


popular. Nor would one have it 


otherwise. There would be little 


point in greeting a performance of 
the Ninth Symphony as a soloist 


As applauded after playing a well- 
: known concerto. There is inevitably 
& certain solidification of opinion 
| around a great work of art. “This is 


a masterpiece” becomes the accepted 


fact, and argument about it simply 
means irritation at it. 


Sir Donald Tovey, in his remark- 


that.fact in mind. Great genius in 
the last stages of its creative activity 
often develops the fantastic side of 
its nature. Thus Shakespeare in 
“The Tempest” and “The Winter’s 
Tale’; again Goethe in the second 
part of “Faust”; Mozart in “The 
Magic Flute,” if you like, although 
his youth spoils the logic. Certainly 
the Ninth Symphony has this ele- 
ment and infinitely more besides. 
It stands, too, as the great influence 
on so much of*the music that has 
come after it. 

Yesterday we heard a brilliant or- 
chestral performance of both the 


' Symphony and the overture to “Eg- 


mont.” The ensemble was perfect, 
the phrasing and interpretation in- 
describably beautiful. The tempo in 
the third movement might have 
seemed @ bit slow to start with, but 
its relation to the andante moderato 
was just right; one would not have 
had the .opening faster when con- 
ceived in this proportion. The over- 
ture to “Egmont” received a highly 
dramatic, but in no sense exagger- 
ated, performance. Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra deserve the high- 
est praise for their work yesterday. 

It is customary to write at length 
about the soloists and the chorus, 
because of the difficulty of their 
parts. Mr. Fiedler has certainly 
done an excellent job of training the 
Cecilia Society chorus. The sing- 
ing was entirely adequate, though it 
might be said to lack vitality at cer- 
tai:: mints. Neither Mr. Althouse 
nor 7. r. Huehn was wholly: satisfac- 


| tory yesterday. Their performance 


| lacked ease to a considerable extent. 
Miss Vreeland and Miss Wysor both | 
“Sang admirabiy, with clarity and on. 


the pitch. The trouble with writ- 
ing about the soloists, more than in 
the most general terms, is that they 
are Only incidental to the perform- 
ance of the Ninth Symphony. But 
if the orchestra goes to the trouble 
of engaging soloists of reputation, 


the critic is in the position of the 
King of Hearts: “Well, if I must, I 
must!” 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra will 


be away. In the following week the 


able essay on the Ninth Symphony, | Program will consist of Roussel's 


makes the point that Beethoven 
could be trusted to know exactly 


what he was about and to mean what 
he said. 


Sinfonietta, Ravel’s Rhapsodie Es= 
pagnole, Haydn’s Cello concerto and 
&@ new symphony by Vaughn-Will- 
jams. Raya Garbousova will be the 


Any discussion must ‘keep | soloist 
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What's Going On Beethoven Portrait 


World-Famous Composer 


Oe Col 


the Arts. 
JD brn. 


Boston Symbhehy rchestr Ky, 
OR the sixth program of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
season (Nov. 15-16), Dr. Serge 

Koussevitzky had chosen from the 
works of Beethoven the “Egmont” 
Overture and the Ninth Symphony. 
In the Finale of the Ninth the or- 


chestra was assisted by the Cecilia. 
(Arthur Fiedlei,. 


Society of Boston 
conductor) and by these soloists: 
Jeanette Vreeland, soprano; 
beth Wrysor, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Julius Huehn, bass. 

The overture was performed in the 
usual dramatic Koussevitzkyan man- 
ner; the symphony with interpreta- 
tive illumination, instrumental vir- 
tuosity and perhaps as much vocal 
beauty as can be expected. 

The performance of the sym- 
phony always. presents’ certain 
physical as well as artistic problems; 
and these physical aspects some- 
times affect the artistic result. At 
earlier concerts, in which the Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society took part, the plat- 
form was extended and the instru- 
mentalists, as we recall it, occupied 
in the main their usual positions. 

At the concert of Nov. 15, the 
Cecilia chorus, which is not large, 


Eliza- | 


By Mahler Hanging 
In Symphony Hall 


Freed from a few layers of dust 
after its long hibernation in the dark 
reaches of Symphony Hall’s attic, a 
copy of a little known portrait ol 
Beethoven by the artist Mahler now 
hangs in the first balcony foyer of 
the famous auditorium. 

Here it forms part of an exhibit 


of Beethoveniana now on display. 
Coincidental with the exhibit the 
symphony concerts this afternoon 
and tomorrow evening will feature 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 

The Mahler portrait was com- 
pleted in 1815, when Beethoven was 
at work on the first sketches of his 
new symphony. Mahler also painted 
several other portraits of the com- 
poser. With the current exhibit, 
Symphony officials are continuing 
their policy of displaying memora- 
bilia of composers whose works the 
orchestra produces. 

Next Thursday evening the Bos- 
ton Symphony will appear in con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
thus inaugurating its semicenten- 
nial year of concerts in that city. 
The “Ninth” will also be played at 
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was grouped at the rear of the stage, that time. 


and the players were disposed in 
the space that remained, all at the 
stage level. The doublebasses were 
crowded together at the spectator’s 
right, and the kettledrum was 
placed on the opposite side of the 
platform where the doublebasses 
usually are. 

This arrangement seemed at this 
first of the pair of concerts to 
affect adversely the balance of in- 
strumental voices. At the climax of 
the development section of the first 


movement, for example, the brass Copy of Portrait of Beethoven by Mahler 


drowned out the strings, and at a tin in Balcony of Boston Symphony Hall as Part of Memorabilia 
other points, in the Adagio and the slieintlietietadiings Great Musician 


Finale, the brass seemed muffled. 
The stage arrangement may have 
been partly responsible also for in- 
securities of attack in the double- 
basses and in the soprano section of 
the chorus in the last movement. 
These shortcomings were small 
blemishes, however, in an eloquent 
performance. la A. SB. 


By a Staff Photographer 


of the 
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Beethoven’s Ninth; 
Reproof and Rejoinder. 
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ithe Ninth Symphony of Beethoven under 
Dr, Koussevitz‘xy, meanwhile, seemed to 
me to have an intensity which it some- 
times missed on Friday. The lines of 
the first movement were even more | 


be 
Beethoven's 
inth by Wa 
\closely knit th in th i . 
Ninth by Way cosy! init than "the! previous er. 


e set so garbled, unfortunately, that com- : 4 : ss ot! 
t th R | ment is pointless. But the third move- } ‘ I may say that I spoke personally 
e O i ment—a trifle slower, it seemed, than on : } with several members of 
Oa 3 J ~~ , t 


‘ nip * | of the orchestra 
aa”, ee rhea ed or The Symphony Concerts after the concert on Friday, and their im- 

( g ; Wy ~~ fy} e orchestra, played with greater 
Me y f j! i 2 , /Adsa sensitiveness and accuracy. Especially Of Last Week 
Second Though 


pressions were the same as my own— 

that we had been assisting at one of thea 

sonSymphony noteworthy was the playing at the end : — os petsormances of all time. Can it 
|of the first movement, the gradual e that your critic was blinded and deaf- 

crescendo being superbly conceived and ened to all the beauty. by the immediate 
executed. The singing of the chorus in responsibility — of , writing ‘something | 
the first part of the last movement con- | }HE editor of the Transcript has} S™@rt and different’ for your paper? I had 
firmed the impression of Friday—not in received the following letter -hought him made of sterner stuff, | 
recent years have the _ choral parts. signed by (Mrs.) M. B. Whitte- a Wt sin der be res ig people asking these | 
By Moses Smith | sounded as they did from Arthur Fied-| more of Boston: ry eat aur ‘nuktinn i shall be grateful | 
jler’s Cecilia Society. The solo singers | .s a ‘Friend’ of the Boston Symphony thay as vellbag Thm ue, wetter. So. that | 

were all very much {improved over Fri- | Orchestra, and as a Bostonian who is} “U&Y 25 ell as I, may have the benefit | 

day—Julius Huehn and Jeannette Vree- | | 
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By Moses Smith 
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Stimulated by a Highly 
Tightened Rendering 
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EARING music over the radio 


has an assortment of hazards to 

overcome many of which the 

best minds in the field are busily 
engaged. ‘The excellence that has char- 
acterized the broadcasting of part of the 
Boston Symohony Orchestra concerts on 
Saturday night—so far as the radio offi- 
cials have any cortrol over the problems 
involved—has already been noted in these 
columns. But the problem of “inter- 
ference” in a given locality is in some re- 
spects a knottier one, and certainly not 
one that can be solved on so general a 
scale, Nor can anyone yet guarantee, 
apparently, that a particular receiving 
set will function well at a given moment. 

All of which is a prelude to saying 
that in hearing the broadcast of Satur- 
day night’s symphony concert ] was 
periodically disturbed by some of the 
curious growling and humming with 
which we are all familiar and which have 
no relation to the music that is being 
performed. They try the patience of the 
listener, who must be brave, fuss with 
the dials, examine aerial and grounding, 
and finally resolve to make out the music 
as best he may over and through the dis- 
turbances, 

For these things, as I have already 
said, the radio officials were not to blame, 
Their own tasks—so far as I could deter- 
mine in spite of difficulties—they car- 
ried out on Saturday night in the same 
exemplary fashion as in the last two or 
three broadcasts. ‘he perfarmene 


Pr yt 


land especially. Paul Althouse, an able | 


singer, was still having trouble with his 


high tones; while apparently the radio§ 


was not kind to Elizabeth Wysor’g con- 
tralto voice, 

Jt is a curious thing—and one which 
bears out the point made here on Sat- 


urday—that whereas on Friday afternoon | 


the Ninth Symphony engaged the atten- 
tion of this listener fitfully, on Saturday 
evening, when it was being heard under 
trying circumstances, it sounded like the 
masterpiece that very likely it is. It was 
so engrossing, in fact, that the abrupt 
termination of the broadcast in the mid- 
dle of the last movement was a terrible 
shock, 

The justification for this procedure is 


| difficult for a musician or amateur to dis- 
;cover. J am familiar with some of the 


commercial exigencies which determine 
that music shall be ladled out on the 


radio in rations of so many minutes. , 


Clearly, previous commitments made it 
impossible to broadcast the whole of the 
last movement. Why, then, begin it at 
all? The sensible thing would have been 


| to stop the broadcasting of the symphony 


program at the end of the third move- 
ment. (It Was not uncommon until re- 
cently to present the symphony without 


the choral finale at regular symphonic. 


concerts), But to shut off the music in 
the very midst of the turbulence of the 
finale—that ir a curious manifest2iion cf 


| generosity, 


Oo. changing his tempi to oblige the de. 


, banal and trivial and unworthy of your 


; 'of vour r y 9? 
justly proud and jealous of the reputa- | your reply. 


tion of that orchestra, I should like to 
ask a few questions of the critic who 
wrote the article in your paper last Satur- | 
day, in which the playing of Beethoven’s | 


It is not so much to defend the views | 
set forth in the symphony concert notice 
last Saturday as to grant the elementary 
courtesy of a reply, which Mrs. Whittee 


Ninth Symphonv was discussed. | more specifically requests, and in which, 


“Tie speaks of Dr. Koussevitsky ‘not 
yet settiing down to a ..aore or less | 
measured conception (whatever that may 
mean) of the Ninth Symphony’ - - - of 


as she says, others will bea interested, 


hat the discussion is re-opened. Per» 


haps in the process the relation among 
critics, artists and public may be made 


the ‘unstecadiness of tempo in the first |Somewhat clearer. 


movement’ and ‘numerous instanees of | 
the conductor’s departure from the com-! 
poser’s intentions as literally expressed 
in the score.’ 

' Would your critic be willing to tell us 
irom What source of direct inspiration he 
has received his knowledge of what the 
measured conception (whatever that may 
mean) of this great masterpiece should | 


measures In the score the ‘tempo was un: | 
Sl ady ?’ 

“Wil he tell those of us who have 
heard this Symphony ‘rom most of the 
Sreat conductors of our day, and those | 
of us who were following with the score, 
from the intentions of the composer?’ | 
“Is it possible that he 


he really believe that an artist of Dr. 


voted his life to 


‘Ss trying to interpret?’ Can he be sincere 
when he implies that .a man of Dr. 
lLoussevitsky’s musica] integrity would 
bs willing to demean his art to the extent 


inands of the radio operator? 
crysy “4s . ‘ . . . 
ine Clhicvicism to which ] refer 1s 


cat paper; and the lack of knowledge | 
na musical sincerity that is imputed 
conductor of our incom»varable orches- 
is ayn otfence to every music 
the city of Boston. 


IS the study and perform. | things J 
ance Of theSe great scores. ‘has not 
settled down to a eonception 


First let it be said that I, too, am 2 


|“ B'riend’’ of the Boston Symphony Ore 
, chestra. aS l believe every other Boston 
; music reviewer to be. But if in the 
Course of more than a year jt has not 
'been made elear In 
highly I regard the orchestra, its conduce 
tor and the concerts, I wish to be more @x- 


me ; | riicit now. Basing my opinion about 
WD ¢ Would rie tell us at exactly what ‘orchestral 


these columns how 


eoncerts elsewhere partly on. 


fivst-hand observation, but mostly on sec- 
}ond, and considering the varied factors 
/} that go into making a Symphonic season, 
| J believe that the concerts of the Boston 
rSymphony Orchestra through the season 


as a Whole are unsurpassed in the 
> % « , > meee - . ‘ ~ - € st US! v 4 
exactly where Dr. Koussevitsky departed | YW ithout vorld 


attempting invidious compari- 


by ; PSone With other Boston institutions T 
considers that | should like 


1s Own Knowledge of the score qualifies | know of 
Nim to make these statements? Does | which 


to say furthermore that 7 
no other Boston institution 
can more happily represent the 


; . ; ; Present cultural contributio Ss ite 
Noussevitsky S Standing who has de- | to the | mn oS ae ops 


world. If I did not believe these 
should find it most caifficult to 


» aden Justify the liberal allotment. in these 
otf what he | pages, of 


Space’ devoted to the chron- 


icling of the Boston Orchestra’s activi: 
ties, 


Now I offer the reader the following 


juestions; Does it follow from the be- 
liefs just expressed, that the orchestra, 
the conductor, the programs and the per- 
formances are invariably beyond eriti- 
cism ? 


Because a_ single program, a2 


Single number, or only a detail of per- 
to | lormance is adverse : 


lv criticized, can such 


lov criticism be fairly construed as condem- 
over | nation of the whole institution ? Is it not 
}fairer to construe such occasional dis- 
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isent as a manifestation of the very pride answer in all amy that seers porrel 

‘and jealousy for the orchestra's repute: | cally literate to S ra es. a nae 

‘tion and standing which Mrs. Whitte- ally “followed” the per oe see SUCK 

heacssedtporen xt the ‘very sans of the open score on mj) 

‘more and I share? Is it not the vé tion by meatis id “knowledge 

‘highest compliment one can pay to lap; and that J consider hf - ai | 

jurtists that, when a performance of Un- of the score of the Nint ae ny 

‘doubted excellence (judged by ordinary jnfinitesimal’ beside that of Dr. sousse: | 

istandards) is reported, the reviewe’ yvitzky. But I must also add that small 
should happen (as in the case under “1*- ynowledge is better than none, that one 

-eussion to intimate that it is noi on 2 need not know as much of the yor" 

‘level with the superlative performances f¢ormer’s task as the performer himselt 

ito which the same artists have acc in order to venture a difference of opinion 
itomed us? about the performance, oe 

| 5.—I do not consider it a reflection on 

And now briefly to Mrs, WV hittemor Dr. Koussevitzky’s artistic standing to 
| Speécic questions: | suggest that he had not “settled down,” 
1—l am sorry that tii mes" ete,, etc. The context of my review is 
lof “measured conception is Obscure more revealing than a tew words quoted 
ito her and perhaps to other from it. Besides, the greatest geniuses 

| ers. Since I believs that ee have changed their minds. It can be a 

i'what I wished to express in the way mark of greatness. 

‘connection more clearly than iti! Acetate 6.—The statement about tempi in refer- 
terms in my limited vocabulary ence to the projected radio performance a capacity audience that was plainly in | 7° Gectine ‘om Sr. Higginson’s ideas 
beg to be excused from re-definition ie was unfortunate. It ought either to have “a gy a jubliations y The thing to be stressed, as I have 

4.—My ae | Pa esr she ns ghee rte been omitted from my review, or to have . pointed out before, is not merely the 
was the miniature score of the. Nin been explained so that it would have been e e e , | 7 
Symphony, published by the Wiener Vh clea; that there was absolutely no in- It | progressive elevation and exactingness 
harmonischer Verlag. | tention to call into question Dr. Kousse- 'of public taste, but the far more 

3. west willing to detail orally’ vitzky’s sincerity and artistic integrity, striking and significant fact that it 
writing, fo Lh benefit of Mrs vi Which are far beyond reproach. Because /was precisely such agencies of popu- 
more and any others who miele the statement was evidently obscure and | 
eeted, Some of the specific caused an unfortunate misunderstanding, jlar culture as the Boston Symphony 
where the “tempo was unsteady” and y hereby apologize for writing it and Orchestra, and the organizations con- 
where Dr. Koussevitzky interpretation beg to withdraw it belatedly from my ‘ducted by Theodore Thomas and Leo- 

, pold Damrosch, that created and de- 


“departed from the intentions of ao anion review. f 1 | a}f 
‘ car’’ as expressed in the printed sc ye y Pe sorysy fo nave ounc mysei | 

poser, a pre ’ | veloped the public taste by which 
their own activities were finally ap- 


festival mood and character, What | Things have changed since then, in | 
better choice of a fitting program could many respects. Mr. Koussevitzky's 
Mr, Koussevitzky have made than an orchestra addresses audiences, both 
all-Beethoven one, culminating in that here and in Boston, a good deal less 


A ame. vinitald ‘hice Trane pe naive and a good deal more exacting 
Ree cre pra sae es in regard to the music that is given 


the unexampled finale of the Ninth— them. It is impossible to imagine 


the usic. which flings 
vag me : r ‘ gS its ecstasies Mr. Koussevitzky offering his listeners 
against the stars? 
» i in 1935 such music as _ occasion- 
The Ninth Symphony, however, is 
' ally found admission to the Boston 
not news, But the celebration of a 
wp Symphony programs of earlier days— 
great orchestra's half-century as a cul- hep 
Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Ma- 
tural missionary to the heathen de-~ | ~ j 
cidedly is, and must herewith be rec meer,” top tnetance, Which : My 
Henschel performed at one of the 


ognized as matter for cheering and ‘ 
felicitations. Orchestra’s concerts in 1882, Such 


The cheering and felicitations were Lc was a then Cinpe te as he 
anticipated, indeed. Thursday night by worthy, and its presentation involved 


—— ——. 
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was on a February day in 
1887 (St. Valentine's Day, to be 
exact) that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, then in its sixth season, 
paid its first visit to New York. The 
program consisted of Weber’s Over- 
ture to “Oberon,” Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto (played by Franz Kneisel), 
Handel's Largo, and the Fifth Sym- 
phony. The conductor was Wilhelm — 
Gericke. ‘There was real excitement 
in the old Steinway Hall down in Four- | 
teenth Street.” wrote William J. Hen- Since its earliest days the great 
derson, who was present at the concert, orchestra from Boston has functioneo 
and happily recalls it. Local musicians not only as a custodian of estab- 
were out in force, also the inner circle | lished masterworks, but as a herald 
between ARIE deg r mh he eke The Boston Symphony Begins of music lovers and Bere: AMR ED cotter ete et Cera 
ee by, ‘cell snd hasees.. At. ch i Z F; / h S New Yorkers were curious, perhaps|t© the more dangerous of these obli- 
iad i ae ore 218. beginning of page 219 ts Fiftiet eason a little worried—for we already haq | S@tions, Henschel brought forward 


there was an abrupt change of tempo in New York t : an orchestra of our own. Its name |™usic from the detested “Tristan”; 
hea AyHs UV was the Philharmonic. It was led by Gericke ventured Bruckner ana 
First ¢o rt the 


Orchestra's fiftieth ese in Now work, one Theodore Thomas, and it had been Strauss (wherefore, it might be re- 
At Carnegie Hall. | Serge Koussevitaky con- functioning here, not wholly with. |C@lled, ke was bitterly lambasted in 
ucting, ssisting chorus, e §Schola ; : 4 ; | 
Cantorum of New "york. Soloists, Jean- Out glory, for a little matter of forty- ad shine dana ee ee aN 
‘our years. The Bostonians’ first New, @ Mer” of Debussy—though he 
York concert was a marked success. himself had no love for that com- 


instance: 


Such procedure would impose on. THe in disagreement a~ith members of the 
good will o! the general hee Kohan orchestra and—apparently-—the general 
lustration, however, I cite % “phage hich Public in regard to certain disputed points 
details froni the last ‘de paper BS vlge he in the performance. I submit, however, 
happen to be most easily erases "that if my review is re-read it will be 
specific citation at tne bi caad bi edition @pparent that I considered the perform- 
At the end of page 164, in sical pause ace, on the whole, an excellent one. My 
already referred to, the ae mainte hh me Principal concern in the review, rather, 
ees 2 te Score trast | Was the knotty problem of the varying 
See 2008 TOP ne COR ee eee. appesl.of the Miath Symphony itself. 


proved, 


* * ar 


that the printed score does not ca.lftor. 1 
realize the existence 
which may b ised to justify such a 
chang in» Ma performances under 
many conductors—such as the dificult: 


certain tactors 


o o + ¥ 


It cannot too often be repeated 


of the choral singers ee ee re nette Vreeland, soprano; Elizabeth Wysor, 

pace already set. But I believe the two contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Julius 
There was cheering in the rear of | Poser. Monteux exhibited the “Sacre | 

were under Dr. Koussevitzky and than 1. Beethoven. .Symphony No. 1, in C major. the hall—led by “a short man with | @U Printemps’’ in the days before it | 

they usually have been, indeed, under Op. 21. 

7 Intermission, 
ply that Dr. Koussi done any- Schiller’s Ode, “To Joy,’ lustily.”” His name was Rafael | S°vitzky, he has been indefatigably | 
thing but attempt to carry out the inten- Op. 125. | Joseffy. on the trail of everything that seemea 
| m, .. : (Reprinted from yesterday’s late editions) | 

marks register, rather, a difference of : 

Opinion as to what some of these inten- i IS not often that the Ninth Sym- were warm in their praises—though music invariably affronts inhospitabie 
they made some reservations. Mr, | ©87S: 

knowledge of the score’ is, to Sav the 

least, emba rrassing. It is as if one were news value was concerned. The occa- 

new book; or the dramatic editor whether 

he is sufficiently acquainted with “Romeo 


sion was the beginning of the fiftieth 
New York season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra—an event of such ex- 


brilliance of the violins,” which seem 
to have created a sensation; but it 


that the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
from its beginning, has combined a 


was felt that the woodwinds were not | COnStant {Ideal of musical integrity ' 
quite on a level with the strings. The | ®24 rectitude and dignity with a 
Largo (with the unison violin part | ‘iberality of attitude toward the Un-- 
played by the standing fiddlers) had | Orthodox and the experimental which 
to be repeated. | has enriched and stimulated the mu~- 


Sical life of every communitv. priv- 


sections—which are really one—can bi Huehn, barytone. : 
pre sen ted mre unitormily tha t} { 1ey PROGRAM 
other conductors. wil , seen, of bushy hair and a stubby moustache, | Had Become, ‘ vhis feleurely Jang, © 
edurse, that there is no intention to Am: ©. Beethoven, ‘yephony No. ae D minor, Who leaped upon a chair and shouteg | Modern classic. As for Mr. Kous- 
tions of the compost r, implied as well as | : ; ‘ " to him adventurous and significant, 
explicit. My review and my present re- | 
| The reviewers the next morning | /"different to the fact that sucn 
tions A | ais pe phony takes a back seat. But it did 
4.—The question abou Iny »V 
rif ROK: de, Thursday night, so far at least as its Kxehbiel, in the “Tribune,” extolled | 
‘the splendid muscularity and tonal 
to ask the literary editor whether he can 
read English well enough to criticize a 
and Juliet’ to criticize a great actress’ | 
performance of the role of Juliet. I must 


ceptional historic and present: musical 
importance that it was rightly viewed 
as the justification for a concert of 


; 
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15 o'clock 


30 o'clock 


.“‘Lilacs,”” Poem for Orchestra, Op. 33 
.Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 12 


... Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 52 
(after Amy Lowell) 
-Concerto for Violoncello in D major 


Seventh Programme 
SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMser 30, at 8 
(First performances in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA 
STEINWAY PIANO 


Andante — Allegro 


Allegro molto 
Allegro molto 
Scherzo; Vivace 


2 


IV. Finale: Allegro energico 


IIT. 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 
RIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMBer 329, al 2 
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present- 


Schiller’s original. 


tional tension are 


‘dynamics, emo 


y 


his manner of 
lief; and the result is 


r 


oly exciting. 


, admirable chorus of the Schola 


Fy 


seize upon every invita~ 
ancemént that the score 


fe Triureday might’ 


well known. ramatic 
ment and his heightening 


ad set them, handicapped by 


m acquitted itself with credit. 


ursday evening; and the solo quartet. 
‘Miss Vreeland and Miss Wysor, Mr. 


++ 


es, Vividness is everywhere. 
an improvement on 


“The audience was deeply stirred. It 
yas a night to be remembered. 


or 
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‘hoven h | 
mn English translation that was scarcely 
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jleged to receive its benefactions. To- 


day, in the fifty-fourth year of its 
activity, it is honored as an institu~ 
tion which justifies the civilization 
that produced and nurtured it. 


* * . 


Yes. the Ninth Symphony, that 
symbol of spiritual extension and 
solidarity, was a happy choice where- 
with to celebrate Thursday night's oc- 
casion. Mr. Koussivitzky has con- 
ducted the prodigious work before in 
New York. and his manner of present- 
ing it is well known. is dramatic 
temperament and his heightening 
imagination seize upon every invita~- 
tion for enhancement that the score 
provides. Vividness is everywhere. 
Pace, dynamics, emotional tension are 
set in high relief; and the result 1s 
indisputably exciting. 

The admirable chorus of the Schola 
Cantorum acquitted itself with credit 
Thursday evening; and the solo quartet 
—-Miss Vreeland and Miss Wysor, Mr. 


Althouse and Mr. Huehn—wrestled 


| 


! 
' 
| 
/ 


; 
' 
' 
; 


valiantly with the tasks that Beet- 


hoven had set them, handicapped by 


an English translation that was scarcely 


an improvement on Schiller’s original. 


The orchestra played superbly. 
The audience was deeply stirred. It 
was a night to be remembered, 


“TANEIEV 


PIF TY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


Seventh ‘Pro gramme 


bRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 29, al 2 


2:20 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 80, al 8:15 0’clock 


J 


ROUSSEL Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 52 
Allegro molto 


Andante — Allegro 


(First performances in Boston) 


“Lilacs.” Poem for Orchestra. Op. 33 
(after Amy Lowell) 


Concerto for Violoncello in D major 
Allegro 
Adagio 


Allegro 
INTERMISSION 
eae a eee Oe coi at tas .Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 12 
I. Allegro molto 
II. Adagio 
III. Scherzo; Vivace 


IV. Finale: Allegro energico 


SOLOIST 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA 


STEINWAY PIANO 


oe: 5 - 


A AO = 


A I te 


= ies - 


- es . 
oe 
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: | fi Taneiev’s Symphony is of moderate | ay remit 
; : | ' Jength, a quality it dves not share with | eee y Sexterity of bow and finger 
Wixe easure in - some other Russian (or German) sympho- | 2° Ber complete mastery of the unwieldy 
nh nies. Its four movements—especially the |™Strument. This may seem like a nega- 
first (which we expect to be the most | UY® compliment, Since Women are notori- 
elaborate)}—are fairly regular, not to say ously unsuited to the ’cello. Let it be 


: hon Procram orthod.x in form. The harmonies and | S2id more positively that Garbousova has 
e Vin y Nain = | part-writing are “solid.” The thematic | little to fear in comparison with the best 

-/ ° — material, though not unpleasant, is not | ™ale ‘cellists either as to flexibility of 
startlingly original—at least, it does not | technic or accuracy of intonation. Per- 


, sound so to ears hearing it for the first aps her tone seemed somewhat fragile. 
vw 40 { 3) ~ ant carries '_¢§ |. time in 1935. The second theme of the But she had set herself definite dynamic 
} ready been said, this statement coe. first movement, which is again employed lHmits, in her interpretation of the solo 


. oan : toa tic rrotessor : : A P ~ 
Surprises from a no 0 ©©derogatory implication. a ce aa _ in the peroration toward the end of the part of the Concerto, and within these 
: Will here poses himself no seriotis br | finale, is almost banal. the size of tone was perfectly adequate. 


os 


Agreeable 


_ . P f [te - _ eis ree ; . 
Notable Cellist and a lems and solves none. Lik g Berd. All of which sounds unpromising. Yet It would be necessary to hear her in 
: —* .. of his inspiration, Amy Lowell, sat is the symphony made a strong impres- more expansive and impassioned music | 
Russian Symphonist of good old New England. And en a. sion. The cpening theme of the first ;|/m order to determine whether the tone 
? there to deny that New England is good, movement and its treatment are vigoro1: could increase without corresponding 


eae ee 
+ 


| al old and worth writing RDOUS : maw) have and arresting. The movement as a  roughness—the bane of most ’cellists. | 
By Moses Smith Whatever Haydns ee oe a piece whole, in spite of the faults already , But it was in the matter of style that | 
74 been to his contemporaries, eee ee sat. noted, carries the hearer along with it. | her right to be classed with the great | 


re ee ee 
a 


LTHOUGH two of the four com: 33 the D major Cello spice a he Main se The Same may be said, in a different male exponents of her instrument stood 
posers listed oh vies Woon 5 cally speaking the very quin i ; wit Way, of the slow movement, in which the out rnost clearly. There was nothing | 
program of tne Boston burs comfort. All you have to do, in sty ry eit CEPression apprcaches nobility of utter- sloppy, _Saccharine or excessively | 
phony Orchestra are Rathi of the automobile salesman, — ‘a ainen + shits Aside from the frequent trans: | iceminine about her playing. It 

living’ and a third 1s represenced DY + hack and enjoy yourselt. wete” gg ast formations of triple meter into duple! had elegance, almost aristocracy—as 
symphony played here only in ye one vitch Taneiev might have seemee, and vice versa, one recalls nothing par-.) much as earthy Haydn would permit. It 
program is not one to cause the listener + 


——- eh An Ulli en llamas a ill a ign 
- 


 sdvance of yesterday's performance, 11 ticularly striking in the scherzo; yet it; was not that she played like a man— 
brow to wrinkle or to tax S& verely his a different case. But we are all ree produced the kind of impression which! which is nonsense—but that she played 
powers ot eoncentration This music, quently guilty of the fault of expecting makes the listener want to hear it again. like an artist. 
with the possible exception of RousselS j5+ something unfamiliar in music will he last movement has the virtues and | —- 
new Sinfonietta, is all very Clemente y be necessarily difficult Lo understand, faults of rhetorical statement. P P Kor the rest, it was the day of the or- 
as the young sophisticates must have that it will be “modern.” | | a Although the Symphony was the last! enestra and its conductor. Dr. Kousse- 
been saving at yesterday Ss concert. We forget, for instance, that Taneiev storm on tne program, the audience vitzky looked tired when he first walked 
So much the better, at least dese , 7 died in 1915; that his early maturity : ingered after its performance to applaud on the stage. (Six performances of the 
change. A temporary release rom. yok ‘meant that, idiomatically, he: was close At Hirst hearing the Roussel Sinfo- Ninth Symphony in less than two weeks 
tautness of the Stravinskys and Hinde- kin to Tchaikovsky and only distantly nietta, did not sound like “important”? myst have been exhausti ; f 
miths, the Tochs and the Coplands Is Joiitea to Stravinsky and Prokofiev. And : music—not as important, say, as the him.) But once the musiomnakiall had 
good for the souls of MOSt oO! US. book SO, most in the audience yesterday were pacdemy. speed an G minor or even, if mem- pegun, the notion had to be Siomiaae 
good, at any rate it Is not bad ha Agcy obviously surprised to find how “pleas: ph ay Dein R of the SU.te in I major. Its quickly. The string playing of the Rous- 
nisce—to the sound of img ~popliie 4 ay ee ant” 'Taneiev’s music sounded; while a ead pred sy. militates, to a certain €X- sel Sinfonietta was bright and sparkling 
good old days before the War. (n pry ininority was probably quite as much put ot imbortant triness. But if it is “Lilacs” and the Concerto—each in thelr 
ciple, of course, none of us will deny out over the fact that the music was not HOT important, it is the work ol a cratts way—were tastefully presented And th 
that we must go with the times. Having om modern as it was unfamiliar. : man who knows his craft; one, further- Symphony was. for both conta aa being 
vrchestra, a tour de force. 


fulfilled our duty in the courze of the The audience as a whole, in fact, was more, who does not substitute platitudes 
; © 9 
papraieive>evdlnes im ten aatins te ake SYMPHONY CONG@ERT 


nee to, Pee thinking > ck wo more than usually cordial. If its ap- for honest thinking. There jis room fo 
nied the pleasure of thinking back to ee aie: Aa iis .e of the Rous: | 
the days which now seem So much more YWause after tne pel formance - vigors ol the opening allegro. The an- By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | 
comfortable and pleasant (though tney | ge] piece Was not especially are = cae: IS very short and serves as an The seventh concert by the Boston 
probably were neither): |haps the explanation was that the pla) ingenious transition to the closing Symphony Orchestra Dr Kous- 
| | jihad been completed almost betore allegro which, in the modern manner, vitzky ducti : i 

toussel, of course is scarcely a CoM |audience had settled back into its sea makes its point and ceases abruptly rete ) ham ueting, Mibetedle sgh =F Aone! 
fortable” composer, but web Fingers te ‘It greeted “Lilacs” with the affection on Mme. (or should it be Miss? One never se . G — ee go hall. 
vn Se oa en ails ad Cae en thestows on a returnine”’ friend, the mor knows) Garbousova’s appearance was aateins "The prose pol bie a 
sation short and comparatively Cdasy | so since Professor Jill was in the nore of « resem ant . ° : " 
follow; and its dissonances are mildly ‘to deh A the tribute in person. Th pane me me igiesteguatatn than most of the lows: 
tart rather than bitingly acid. Besides, delichtful performance of the Hayd audience realized, since her high reputa- Roussel... .Sinfonietta for string orchestra 
. ” - ; ry} >) ‘ . : 7 cre : : {? ' . > $- . = : ° 4 > a 7 ‘ , a+ q * ] ee ~ yy c had “ "e 
the work 1s peinbs : a. otto org pe ‘Concerto by the soloist of the afternoo! lion elsewhere as @ cellist has not sub- wyineens Conchsaan Sor “ebilo 
ic ‘ re ir Vv a \ more eu ; 1O 10 is ; » <>) “+ . es . 7. ‘ +oet ‘oe ‘ ,T Ty 1,4 “eS a te - ~ . , ad . “ 
aang ne ag : 0] rel + Preeti Ryrl- | haya Garbousova, elicited the applaus Stantially penetrated into this cultural be > .cee++e+-Symphony in © minor 
than rass Ol arity rake mca? a ow al- | it deserved. Taneiev was paid the hon Stronghold. The performance of the Clon ee ae aris wigs WOENS 
ingame Hill, whose “Lilacs , a n of compliment sometimes conferred on his osuter a _ are slowly coming to be appreciated 

satahlishe ‘enertorv el mm of pant a ee ae "e : rslaar — ; : ‘ 

most an _ap aan d rnacberts ise ae Russian brother, Tchaikovsky: after th: | soon made it clear that Garbousova in this country. He has evolved his 
{ ~ R : } Cs ch ctitt Le : . . . of ] sg — . 
Arey tikes : nen te note in completion of both the first and secon | One of the rare cellists of our time. own style, not through any desire to 

OusS LZKY \ ~ Mipie ard + Wwe > . qvd|ience roke out mio ee 4 ; . 
the program book to the contrary not- what’ Wee a eae > + a i Among the women ’cellists who have shock the bourgeois or other com- 
ope Ce ee ee + paises 1. what 1g press-agentS Cali spontanhecurH visite . : 
withstanding), is definitely a comfortable ~ _ te Visited Boston during the past twenty mercial scheme, but by depth of in- 


bathe eagle aa a te ae aj. applause. age tellect and an active musical i - 
composer; and in view oO! what has al |  S€ars one does not recall any possessing ation. His music has seaitgin: 





cerebral, and the present Sinfonietta) ways lovely (partly due to the 
will not lack for detractors who may) <inoujarly beautiful instrument that 
find it dry. But the vigor and liveli- | she played). The interpretation was 
ness of the writing, the conciseness ‘incere, but neither solemn nor ex- 
of thought, make it a remarkably in- travagant. The orchestral support 
teresting work, If it is not a gushing |. most sympathtic. Miss Gar- 
or effusive piece, it is certainly not a housova deserved the great applause 
soulless musical twistogram. che received. 

The Sinfonietta was performed in “pr. Koussevitzky then gave & 
the late spring of 1935 at a private splendid reading of the Taneiev 
concert of Alfred Cortot at the Ecole Symph ony, which has not been heard 
Normale de Musique. The critic of here for over 30 years. The neglect 
the Revue Musicale had a good time’ 4) seems undeserved. If we are 
contrasting the classicism of Roussel going studiously to revive the sym- 
with that of Scarlatti, one of whose ~honies of Bruckner and Mahler, 
works orchestrated by Casella cp- why should this of Taneiev be for- 
neared on the same program. More sotten? Montagu-Nathan did not 
recently Roussel’s Fourth Symphony, find much, besides great formal 
which Dr. Koussevitzky has promised skill. to praise in this work. But the 


us this season, has been received 
Le . music is impassioned and often lyric. 
with great enthusiasm In Paris. In- 

cidentally this Sinfonietta was an Romnatienes 20 ory aed the 
excellent opportunity to show off the \vri ae i da langour. It made its 
strings of the orchestra, an Oppor- | croct yesterday, surely, not only be- 


tunity which was taken abundant . 
3 ’ | cause it was an example of masterly 
advantage of. Dr. Koussey itzky is nadiatroetiart. 


to be praised for his faith in this | “. concert will be repeated to- 


as ve Hill’s “Lilacs” is one of the night. Next week will do honor to 
most. imaginative scores that he has Sibelius’s 70th birthday. Three ol 
‘his tone poems will be played and, 


written. It is sensuous music, creat- 
ing and maintaining a mood of for good measure, another tone poem 
revery, a tone poem composed in (the “Heldenleben’”’) of Strauss. 


memory of a poet and attempting to " SYMPHONY HALL 


say in music some of the fancies con- : 
ceived in words. We wonder if Mr. Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Hill was » hoe yp ene 2 yg Between first announcement and 
Tie t om M a final decision the program of the 
Saale te a u sat Apc a6 cnet GOCS Boston Symphony concerts this week 
on te oe find bn egin= was considerably altered. Two de- 
DNS: “¢" o we ssiie ah ing Very tails, however, stood fast: the first 
a the n Mr. a S music aS WE Boston performance of the Sinfoniet- 
“ in t SB acivi T eared rg ogee Te ta for Strings, by Albert Roussel, and 
e “quill-driving Clerks, e otner ithe Boston debut of Raya Garbousova 
homely New England objects. Per-jas soloist in the Cello Concerto of 
haps Mr. Hill said to himself with|Haydn. The originally unexpected 
perenne Et ce corp | pep eens were the orchestral poem, hale 
une etrange musique, at is a lacs,’ by Edward Burlingame Hill, 
music strange to the words of the and the C minor Symphony of Serge 

poet, but speaking the thoughts of Taniev. 

the composer. At any rate Mr. Hill Roussel may prove, in his own way, 
wrote beautiful music which makes the successor to Ravel as France's 
its own, direct, musical appeal. He preeminent model of tonal grace, the 
was in the audience yesterday to quintessence of Gallis manners and 
ae othe the nga ry ngewe >t page Por Sinfonietta 7 another 
iss Garbousova showed by means and a welcome example of the tech- 
of the familiar Haydn Concerto what nical mastery, fondness for rhythm 
‘a fine ’cellist and sympathetic artist and the formidablecapacity for speak- 
= ioe thet = oo scooping yd ao = saying little, by en 
a aydn’s music S as shown in many another 
sometimes has to endure. The tone,score. The appeal of his music-— 
that Miss Garbousova produced.was/as that of Ravel—lies not in its emo- 


tional power nor its “atmospheric” | ent in the S 
vif | ymphony. 
qualities, for they are but slight, ‘wt a texture canriot ponceal an tal oan 
purely in the warmth, the opulence, | crasy typically Russian, a dis cata | 
the piquancy and contrast of his; to repeat again and a ai striae 
pei and in the gusto of his | melody or section Thus the store 
rhythm. _ introduction of the first i 
nite Sinfonietta is no exception. frequently contrasted with @ aaa 
ritten with enviable skill, for the || like theme—the tune of which re ils 
most part in four cleverly woven | that gay nonsense for trumpet: “The 
arya: it might be taken for a sort Carnival of Venice.” ; mI 
of joyous overture in two short move- | Pet Sepa beauty characterizes the. 
ents, er of composition | @48g10,  unrestrain | 
aor out the bést of the lighter side } POurs from a large = nard-dehien | 
of | e French musical mind, and none ot panty through the finale The | 
| n do it so well, | Scherzo is perhaps t 
Roussel, moreover, is no adherent | 8€Muine, fleetin 4 o gem of ahs) 
to a school of thought, b istinct- | B ith etvle het en 
ly original ret ge ple : youre seek ovenish style, Not everyons) 
: ’ > work coulc —Or can—wri 
21 gh siggy J hs confused with that | ee the ilusirjous - Johannes | 
1y one else. The favorable im- rahms, who ji 
pression made upon yesterday’s audi- ; S¢ngful of his Feces . Something | 
vie nba Pall ie fine ad rote ty h svg audience to applause be- 
’ y can ob- rn e move 
ja by some wizardy of his own! Manners almost no eg ee “sd 
nda sonorities of astonishing bril- | cay concerts. This was a healthy | 
sign, 
If the public conception of | Mr Hi : 
, women | il was : 
ge ree beecast in one person poetic eels. FF, page un tftaea S| 
aul esis fe Hage, Srey |, chad te Pile perme 
at oe . Miss Garbo ono . 
ol. eaenerue exception, with her Sibelius, the concerts next Seana 
active features, blond, hair and include Wis “Swanwhite) Suite, ang 
° cian she is | poems “Poh}j , ” 
master of her instrument d Se | and “Tapiola.” St ; gt gc vs 
7 th and she rauss’ “Ein Helden. | 
pede wit good taste and style. Her | leben” will also be heard. C. W. D 
ote ag 2 Haydn’s Concerto— | R ‘ gaa | 
est ever written fo | 
cello—was eminently pleasing, spats | eintroducing a 
it lacked the indefinable, oracular au- | 


thority of a Piatigorsk | Ru 
y, She olaved | Ssian mM 
the cadenzas of the first atid Saat | Vir oR 


movements brilliantly. Her 


4 . . ’ tone, | u > 

hough small, is limpid, nearly free Note About the Taneiev Score 
. yness even in rapid figura- | 

tion, The adagio was slightly one | lo Be Heard at Symphony 


egy Mg therefore a little disap- | 
Malin oo _— Garbousova was cor-| 
« ‘ e€lve . 
In all probabili | N import: change j : 
abilit ; portant change in the Symphony 
nowadays to gad ota program this week replaces Glazou- 
means more than an entry j ilisele fT novs Seventh Symphony with 
cal reference book The Cc musl- llaneiev’s First, a work which has not 
Symphony has not bé e minor | been heard here since it was introduced 
for years. D ot been played here |to Ameriea by Gericke in 1901, Roussel’s 
5.Q ° r Koussevitzky was | Sinfonietta for string “chestr: hint 
happily moved to . | pare a for string orchestra, which 
While old-fashioned Made 9h Ad! S08 pe ge URL. Der Orr! 
it suggests Tchaik an. the sense that | oSton, Edward Burlingame — Hill’s 
Brahms, emoti aikovsky and even} Vilacs,” after Amy Lowell, and the D 
‘ttn » @motional sweep and ¢ | Major "Cello Concerto of Hayd rj 
times a rugged ) d atliine firs j daydn will form 
pages, Tanto Tenet, inhabit its Cnr inn naive cise rae ee 
good d iev, like Bruckner, was q | 227POusova, the accomplished ’cellist who 
Sart 1¢al of a hermit and worked makes her debut in Boston at these con- 
eruil of a at counterpoint. The Pets received her education See t 
it oO is study j . ; ‘Conservatory in Tiflis, C ‘asis , 
—— udy is plainly appar=|/she was born in 1909. — a 


Concerts This Week 


eee — 





Sergei Ivanovitch Taneiev Was born 
in St. Petersburg in 1856. tejecting the 
supposed satisfaction | of acclaim as a 
concert pianist to which his remarkable 
abilities entitled him, he turned from the 
concert stage to the study, where he oc- 
cupied himself with a profound research 
into the subject of counterpoint and an 
intensive criticism of the material that 
his creative ability continuously supplied 
him. Like Paul Dukas he ga ve the world 
very few of his works—the ‘“‘First’ Sym- 
phony of this week’s program actually 
being the fourth of his compositions 1n 
the large form, the first three of which 
he rejected. His treatise on Imitative 
Counterpoint—still the most popular as 
well as most important Russian work | 
on the subject—and his unfinished | 
“Canon” show where his interests lay. 
The contrapuntal texture of his works, | 
together with certain emotional and or- 
chestral similarities, have given rise to 
the general catch-phrase, “Taneliev, the 
Russian Brahms.” 


This First Symphony in C, opus 12, 
published in 1901, viewed as a whole, 
shows the solidity of its roots in sound 
tradition, together with a great mastery 
of thematic treatn:i.,t and an essential 
nobility of both material and style. From 
the vigorous and dramatic beginning in C 
minor to the concluding peroration in the 
major there is a propulsive force and a 
sense of direction which, together with 
the perfection of detail, give the work an 
authority that the connotations of ‘“Rus- 
sian Brahms” cannot shake. This is 
the kind of music that one can get one's 
teeth into, that inspires visions, that in- 
vigorates, 

The germinating motive given out iri 
‘ywnison at the beginning of the first move- 
ment is the source from which most of 
the thematic material springs. Worked 


upon with all contrapuntal devices in the | 
clearest and most convincing manner, 


these three notes are the spring from 


which the symphony flows—every ele-' 
ment of the exposition of this opening 


/'movement showing its relation to every 
‘other. The flood of ideas that forms the 
first theme section is followed by a strik- 
ingly broad and dignified second thems 
in A-flat major, given out by the lower 
strings and nearly always accompanied 


by its augmentation. The development, | 
of an unmistakable Russian-Oriental | 


flavor, introduces a much elaborated re- 


capitulation in which the singing second | 
theme passes through remote tonalities | 


before settling into the regular C major. 


There is a brilliant coda, recalling Beet- | 
hoven in its strength and the directness | 


of its summarizing. 


The slow movement is characterized by | 
an almost idyllic tenderness and restraint. | 


-_— 


Both the principat anu suosidiary sec: | 


tions of a brief song-form contain refer- 


jences to the main motive and its develop: | 


ment far more careful and recognizable | 
than the most ‘cyclical’? work of César | 
Franck. The contrasting Trio of the. 
bustling Scherzo, built upon the second | 
motive of the main theme ff the slow | 
movement, gives too flagrant account of | 
its origin to be sufficient unto itself. If 
the reappearance of earlier themes of | 
the work in the Finale adds to an apoth- | 


eosis that is in the Russian fashion for 
unifying symphonies, so much the bet- 
ter. One feels, nevertheless, that a dog- 


matic repetition of ideas, however good | 


they may be in themselves, may pall 


upon the most enthusiastic listener, Such | 
an upbuilding as Taneiev has contrived, | 
however, offers the prospect of a con- | 
siderable experience when played sympa: | 


thetically. 


The Roussel Sinfonietta, played by | 
Frank Black’s string orchestra on the, 


radio last month for its only previous — 
American presentation, is both a charm- 


ing and slight piece—unlike his impres: | 
sive Fourth Symphony just introduced | 


in Paris. Of the three movements, the 
first and last are in simple rondo form. 
The second, occupying only two pages of 
score, is actually an introduction to the 
last movement, the first theme of which 
it gradually exposes. Go EE. LL. &. 


DIVERTING 
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PIECES BY 
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~ Raya Garbousova, 
| . Woman Cellist, 
| , 

Soloist 


fr 39! V od 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In their general praise of the Bos- 
ton Svmphony Orchestra, which last 


SYMPHONY }f 


veek inaugurated its 50th consecutive | the slow movement, though no more 


season in New York. the revi individual thematically than the other | 
’ CwelS | three, has nobility and majesty, a 


Brahmsian . 


of that city did not fail to mention | Beethovénish breadth, a 
the catholicity and independence of | @ePth and restraint, qualities not often 


found in Russian music which inclines 

its programmes. To emphasize the} toward the personal and the pictur- 
justice o. those observations, Dr. | esque. 

Koussevitzky prepared for the con-| 12° Scherzo, to continue, is a fine 

es - | specimen of its kind, while the first 

certs of yesterday afternoon and this! movement combines forceful utterance 


evening a programme unconventional, | W/th 4 high degre of technical mastery. 


’ : Only the Finale degenerates int - 
stimulating and diverting beyond even | face excitements. The symphony rs 
his own high average in such matters, | Well worth bringing to light. As al- 


ready noted, it was most warmly re- 


AUDIENCE BREAKS RULE | °° 


Miss Garbousova’ i 
Roussel, Hill, Haydn and Taniev are. a's Skill 


- ——— -+ —.— 


the composers represented. From the! ,2& W@5: indeed, an afternoon of felici- 
Frenchman comes a new Sinfonietta for tations; well deserved applause Waal 


strings, unpretending but far from neg-| heaped upon Raya Garbousova, upon 
ligible; from the Bostonian, a repitition Mr. Hill, upon Dr. Koussevitzky and 
of the most personal and appealing the orchestra. Miss Garbousova, whose 
piece of his later years, the tone-poem | Ch@™™ of presence matches that of her 
“Lilaecs,’’ after Amy Lowell. From | Playing, won her listeners from the out- 
Haydn comes the Violoncello Concerto | 5¢*: Too often the ’cello as a solo in- 
in D major with a new ‘cellist, Raya | Strument whines in the upper register 
Garbousova, to lend = it unsuspected and grunts in the lower. From it Miss 
graces, atid from Taniev his Symphony Garbousova drew tones of a silkiness 
No. 1, in C minor, played. but once be- that any violinist might envy. In he® 
fore by our orchestra and that 34 years hands and the orviiestra’s Haydn’s | 
Ago. | piece, which more than once has | 
Yesterday’s audience liked it so welj | S0unded thin and old-fashioned, proved 
that it violated the unwritten rulej| 4@lectable fare. 
against applause between movements of | .J¢ cannot fairly be claimed that Mr 
a symphony. Nor did Dr. Koussevit-} Hill’s “Lilacs” has in it as much of 
zky try to quell this expression of ap- | New England as the poem which in- 
preciation. Spired it. There are Gallicisms in the 
Roussel’s Sinfonietta Score, harmonic and orchestral sophis- 


| ticati ns 1ere ar . ° 

ations, Tl » are also a warmth and 

In an age when much of the new tenderness, a rapture and exuberance 
“-« 4 - ~ | 


a een discouragingly valueless,} that never descend into sentimentality. 
pa oO Roussel always appears worth] To have achieved that is a feat for any 
ile. The revival last spring of hts} composer in these days. 


Third Symphony, composed f 
y; > or the 
Boston Orchestra’s jubilee season, pro- | AYA GARBOUSOVA, young 

Russian cellist who has been 


voked a storm of praise. 

So enthusiastic was the rec 

, ; —e . cent recep- ad’ 

tion in Paris of its successor that ware? play. . up and down the land, 

ver, Koussevitzky cannot long with- ©%™me to Boston to take part in the 

of Manioad ce us. Beet bs Sinfonietta Seventh pair of concerts by the 
. ay, written for a Parisian , ‘ 

se phppiepantt ts? of women and dedicated 4 Nes gpicig Symphony Orchestra (Nov. 

its conductor, Mme. Jane Evrard, com-. “9-30). Playing the Haydn Concerto 


bines freshness and _ disti 
Shnes: istinction with, 1n D, sho “tif ; : 
genuine feeling. . Roussel is no aod ’ 2 justified to a degree the 


artificer, no poseur. Avoiding the ob- | plaudits which had preceded her. 
eres he yet contrives to say some-| Her tone, although not large, is ex- 
ee , ceptionally swect and of exquisite 

Taniev’s Symphony texture. She has a prodigious tech- 
Rie obvious did not always disturh 22@Ue and musical feeling in plenty. 
eerie Bbigrcne. symphony was heard Fier performance of the concerto 
times’ “the fo mixed emotions. At WaS graceful, charming, feminine, 
pe A vention borders on the emotional. Russian, The Adagio was 

piace, as in the second theme of a love song; even the Finale became 


the fi . 

Re ag agp cares pind oe with- lyrical. This interpretation was not 
we Ne and apotheosizin ‘te hi / 7 | 

which it receives in the Finale. Yer | (juite that which one associates with 


ithis concerto. It would be interest- 


=, 
——-—- —- > —_—— ‘a « Aa ~ 
tO pe ie eee 
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ing to hear this accomplished artist | recurs in the Finale, is banal, and 
in a work which gave greater op- | so is the rest of the material of the 
portunity to her individual quality. | work. There is a certain liveliness 
For the symphony of the occasion jn the Scherzo, but not much can 
Dr, Koussevitzky had unearthed) pe said for the Adagio or the Finale. 
Serge Ivanovitch Taneiev’s Opus 12,'! The symphony might be used for the 
in C minor. This is we may assume, poy concerts, but it hardly has a 
one of the reviva ~ which he has place today in a ‘symphonic reper- | 
planned as a cilange from the pro- tory which already includes the’ 
fusion of novelties which he has pourth, Fifth and Sixth symphonies 
given us in the last decade. The Bos- of Tchaikovsky. | 
ton orchestra performed the Sym- An actual novelty of this program | 
phony in C minor of Tanelev 1N was the Sinfonietta of Albert Rous- | 
1901, the year of its publication, and go}, a slight work in two brief move- 
had not played it since. The only ments, with an even briefer Andante 
other work by the composer which to jntroduce the second. The music 
has figured on the orchestra’s pro- jg yrbane, well knit and inconsid- 
grams is the Overture to the “Ores- erable. It was followed by Edward 
teia.” heard in 1900 and again 1N Burlingame Hill's “Lilacs” (after 
1903. Nor have his compositions been Amy Lowell’s poem), a charming 
much more An vogue elsewhere Out- work which deserves to be kept in 
Side Russia. the repertory. cE ee a 


Has this long neglect been justi- e' e 
fied? Leonid Sabaneiev wrote in his Jubilee ies 
“Modern Russian Composers” (1927) | -“- 
that Taneiev was “rising from the 

ashes,” that in fact he was “the ris- i be, } - 
ing star of Russian music.” Tanelev Or b yinip hOnY 
undoubtedly was a_ distinguished 

teacher and musical scholar, as well {) t | f 

as an eminent pianist. On the basis aut O : Ow hh 
of the Symphony in C minor ll 

might be concluded that he was well 

versed in symphonic form, and that | 

he was a Russian, but hardly that Boston Orchestra Begims Its 


he was the “rising star of Russian PGE A 
music.” Whoever first called him the Fiftieth Season Ral New 


service. Probably the compliment 


Was inspired by the thought of a ¥; fo { / 
mutuality of scholarship. But schol- ww é Y AB AA, 


arship does not account for the mu- >y Moses’ Smith 


“Russian Brahms” did him a poor ‘4 
a, | York and New ap, ils 


sic of Brahms..It is necessary to take 
into account also the distinction of EXT te its concerts at home the 
his material, the inventiveness of his Boston Symphony Orchestra 
treatment and the rhythmic com- sets greatest store by the ct 
plexity of his scores. | nual-series it gives A einige 
All these qualities are notably tan, New York. Tere ee a carnegie 
wanting in this symphony re ele taee tse Wing Thursday eve: 
Paubiev's. The score mini ae 8 raat, BOW Rabe dicts ang real ge iggat ef 
~* ™ nings and Saturday afternoons, anc 
a model of construction in the class- in the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
room, but hardly as an example of Friday evenings. Thus the contribution 
originality. You can hear in it of the Boston Orchestra to New Yorks 
echoes of Tchaikovsky, Berlioz, Liszt musical season is a sizable one, Its im: 
—almost anybody but Brahms. The portance in an artistic sense has also 
first movement is the most interest- long been recognized in New * aon priya 
ing of the four in its development. recosnized it ype? = ee the 
The three-note germ of the sym- Cie a ta It 
hony is the chief basis SM! ee a wot sn cheslich  ceasttinn dal 
onde thai ee es WW illiam J. Hender son, music pipe 
wt the New York Sun and a man to W 
this movement, a sort of waltz SON the title, “dean of the profession,” may 
of which much is made, and which be applied with more than the customary 


area) Dr. Koussevitzky and his assembled 


exactness, descriped in his paper a tew) ‘The soloists in the Ninth were the samé 
weeks ago the impression made on himjas those who had sung in Boston. In 


and others by the Bostonians, then led place of the Cecilia Society there was the’ 
by Wilhelm Gericke, in their first New chorus of the Schola Catnorum of New 


York concert in the old Steinway Hall on York, regularly conducted by Hugh Ross. 
eb, 14 "887. ‘When the visitors had It is considerably larger than the Boston 
finished % Weber number,” he wrote, organization, but no ™% + flexible and 
Hy kn : tney were an orchestra’’— probably more experieiuxtu 1 the diffi- 
which was a 2h praise in America of the culties of the choral finale. Tue increased 
eighties. And through half a century Mr. volume of tone for the grit climaxes 
Henderson has on many occasions had Was all to the good. 
recourse to even higher praise, couched|. Of the character of the .»erformance it 
in superlatives, fs not the present purpo 2 to write in 
seeitiaah Ls detail. Those who heard the Ninth in 
Mr. Hendersen was present last week Symphony Halil recently may be assured 
when the Boston Orchestra under Dr,, that the New York performance was of 
Kvoussevitzky began its fiftieth season, the same quality, perhaps better. There 
‘here were others of that original Stein- Was undoubtedly more brilliance and son- 
way Hall audience in Carnegie Hall last ority of tone, w.s4ich made the visitor sus- 
Thursday night—how many it is, in the pect that Carnegie Hall was ccoustically 
present account, impossible to say. But “liver” than Symphony Hall, until he 
an observant eye could detect a goodly heard the relatively flat sound of the 
sprinkling of members who seemed old FPhilharmonic-Symphor Society in the 
enough to have attended the concerts of 8@me place on: the following afternoon. 
the Boston Orchestra through almost Even the omniscient New York reviewers 
nie n wantlaseur were in some disagreement as to the 
Not that the audience was distinguished merit of the performance of the First 
hy prevailing old age, ‘The Boston visi. S¥™Phony, but the prevailing sentiment 
tor was, in fact, surprised to find an ‘8S that the presentation was accom: | 
audience rather younger on the a verage, plished with VIFCUOBO precision, 
it seemed, than that which attends our (Dr. Koussevitzky’s arrangement of the | 
OoWn Symphony concerts of Friday after New York prosram,ewith a fairly long. 
noon, Considerable distinction and qa ‘"Umber sac 8 regulation-sized interme: 
quiet fashionableness marked most of the sion preceding the Ninth, seemed happier 
company. If these people were not lead: than the ge employed in Boston. Al- 
ers of New York’s musical and gsocia] S#0ush the Ninth is long, it is not quite 
life, many of them looked and behaved long enough to fill a program even when 
as if they were, In‘New York, further- Pee aie vet poemnoven overture, Be 
Sides, for better or worse, audiences have 
become so habituated to an interval be- 
tween two halves of a Symphony pro- 
gram that its omission is disturbing, To 
during the intermission: the entran- gon os the interval between the third and 
lobbies of Carnegie Hal] were filled with aplngy PaOy Gente of the Ninth, on the 
women in modish attire, With men for other hand, is, according to present 
whom the top hat had not yet become standards, quite unthinkable.) 


il curiosity ‘ 


more, an evening symphony concert is 
un occasion for “dress,” which most Bos. 
tunians contine to opera or special oeca-’ 
sions, Before and after the concert and 


So far as an observer mav judge an wae could not miss the feeling of the 
audience by its behavior on a single pert tains “area evident as De, ee 
bib theriomac 1 these New Yorkers constituted vitzky Gains oh staan to bale ‘tho tee 
eeu wae teliigent and receptive tation of the First Symphony. Snatches 
5 up. he conversa t110n to be overheard _of.yconversation heard at r nd i 
curing the intermission or between move: vealed it. The visitor’s O > tee ae | 
pee usually had recognizable point in- soned and almost hard-boiled New Yorker, | 
ace ips et the i a ala S proceed nes and | reflected it. By whatever subtle chemis- | 
bile fo spaciacha bake ong omeration of raptur- try the observer detected signs that not | 
Ang hs re ation and small talk which only for the visiting musicians but also. 
ome Pa ames be so offensive to a person | for the great majority of th dience | 
Srbcet tO a concert in order honestly to | the opening concert A ‘the Biete ” taal 
“commune with the masters. chestra’s fiftieth season in New York, 
as at Sy hare | : combined with the fac t 
peg 4 ne occasion (as for the other two | inckuded Beethoven’s “Ninth Socata 

ViS OF the week in the Metropolitan | was an occasion out of the ordinary, : 
forces offered the Ninth Symphony | eden pe rt explains the character 
Beethoven, As prelude, not the Beath vee | 2nd volume of applause. After the per- . 
ae ven, As prelude, not the Beethoven formance of the First Symphony it per: | 
dilty tw Dilton tent (which had done sisted to such ‘a degree that Dr. Kousse- | 
the First * an bs preceding week) but vitzky called on his musicians to rise not 
symphonies ee served. The two/| once but twice. _ The audience’s exhilara- 
lengthened 1 gap dl longish concert, | tion evidently did not subside during the | 

~~ “¥Y an Intermission, intermission; for when Dr, Ioussevitzky | 


= — ” 
~~ — 
ee ee : - 


7 —geee- - 





returned to the stage the handclapping 
arose with new vigor, and the musicians 
were soon On their feet again. Nor was 
there a hurried exodus at the end of the | 
‘nerformance of the Ninth, even though | 
the traffic in front of Carnegie Hall 1s | 
‘no less tangled than before Symphony | 
| Hall, oP 
| he New Yorkers, in fact, scarcely justi: 
| fied the preconceived notion of phlegmatic 
‘receptivity. The inhabitants of the new 


Cosmopolis are evidently capable of being 
stirred by music and by an occasion ho 
less than are.we provincials. It was even 
easy to recall Boston audiences which, 
by the side of this assemblage in Carnegie 
Hall, were adequately refrigerated. 


Not unrelated to the New York con- 

| certs was the program given in Woolsey 
| Hall, New Haven, last Wednesday, Here, 
' too, the Boston orchestra was beginning 
its fiftieth season; and in a different way, 
the half-century has been, no doubt, 
equally historic for residents of the city. 
It was impracticable to present the Ninth 
there: the program consisted of the Firs! 
Symphony, Stravinsky’s ‘‘Fire-Bird” and 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. As in New 
York the audience filled the hall and 
seemed to be as aware of an occasion 
as of an evening of listening to music, 
Much of it seemed to be made up of stu- 
dents and faculty of Yale University, 
under the auspices of which the Boston 
orchestra goes to New Haven. There was 
no doubt about the cordiality with which 
the visiting band was received. 


Beethoven’s Ninth; 
Debate Continued 


rT VAs Hi: 


Icaae Gold 
Voice to Clarify the 
Critie’s Function 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 
S one who has been attending the 
eoneerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for thirty years, since m" 
high school days, and who has made é 
special study of musical and literary criti- 
cism, may I gently chide your music 
eritic for having been too self-derogatory 
in repiving to the letter of Mrs. Whitte- 
more that was printed on the 23d of 
November. 
Mrs. Whittemore has an _ inalienable 
t to her opinions, as have the rest of 
Her communication, however, raise 
4 number of questions that have long 
heen disturbing local concert-zwoers; these 
questions are suggested not only by 
what she wrote but by her supercillous 
manner towari a critic of distinction wh: 
has«served Boston journalism with hig 
fo. more than 


_ 
~il 


) 


independent courage 
decade. 

Mr. Smiths comments upon Bee 
hoven's Ninth Symphony, as recent! 
performed under Dr. Koussevitzky's di 
rection, were by no means “banal an 
trivial.”’ On the contrary, Mrs. Whit 
temore’s redundant phraseology applie: 
more exactly to her own paragrapns. 
Mr, Smith is no merely facile impres 
sionist, but a musician who understan 
thoroughly the substance of that whic 
he discusses. It is hardly just to D 
ILoussevitzky that an over-zealous admire 
should place him seemingly in the cat’ 
rory of a king who can do no wrong 
the United States, which the Koussevit: 
kys have just honored by applying fo 
Citizenship, is. still a republic, and les 
Inajesté 1s not among the crimes on ou 
lenda™. 

It happens that I, like many anothe’ 
ostonian, have been gradually won ove 
to Dir, Koussevitzky during the years tho 
he has been with us. Under him the o 
chestra has made splendid progress; 

is but fair to add that the conductor ha 
profited much by presiding over so pla 
tic, so responsive a body of exeelle 

musicians. This hardly means, howeve 
that one must surrender one’s right t: 
have and express pertinent opinions. 

When your music critic, in an exce: 
of urbanity, calls his knowledge of th: 
Ninth Symphony “infinitesimal’ as com: 
pared with that of Dr. Koussevitzky, I 
um inclined to bridle. For this is simply 


not so. There are many of us who. with 


Cal 


or Without scores 1n our hands, have by no 
means been uniformly content with the 
way our conductor presents Beethoven. Is 
this at all strange? Do we all have to be 
conductors in order to question an inter- 
pretation? Did not Homer and Shak- 
speare nod? Did not old Ludwig himself 
sign some pretty inferior stuff? Kousse- 
vitzky, with the “‘Hroica,’’ often achieves 
epic moments; with the Seventh he has 
heen erratic, and his most recent perform- 
ance was, in the matter of tempo, wide 
Open LO objection, 

The performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony may have been, on Friday after- 
noon, the rare experience that Mrs. Whit- 
temore and some members of the orches- 
tra found it to be. (Is she so naive as to 
think that these men will give their frank 
opinion of a bad performance. for pub. 


Heation®) On Saturday evening it was. | 
in &@ number of places, questionable ag to | 


tempo and as to spirit. The first move- 
ment somehow did not come off until 
toward the end; the all-but- miraculous 
scherzo was spotty and rarely rose from 
the earth; the slow movement has been 
done, under Koussevitzky himself, with 
‘ar more of the cosmic brooding, the Olym- 
Plan pity, so to speak, that Beethoven gets 
into his debated commentaries. 
Did Mrs. Whittemore read the New 
y ork critics on this selfsame symphony. 
as Siven in Gotham by our orchestra the 
other week? Will she send them, too, 
an impertinent letter demanding their 
credentials for presuming to differ with 
l.oussevitzky and herself on matters of 
interpretation? OF 
Che Ninth Symphony, to some of us. is 
not an impeccable masterpiece. We sav 
this in all respect, and it is a very high 
respect, for such men as Dr. Tovey 
whose recent analysis of the great work 
is both full and fulsome. Why, in a 
world that does, not hesitate to question 
Beethoven, should we be asked—if ever 
SO indelicately—not to question his inter- 
Ppreters? And why, especially with con- 
ductors and ballet-dancers, this attitude 
of rapturous genuflexion? 7 
_ it is good that the arts should be sub- 
Ject to heated debate, It is a sign of 
be niin he heat, however, should not 
naib yee to evaporate either common 
had rota of Common sense. And it is 
ina Se aPbtine. 9: a critic of long stan4d- 
ty hae Oe en capabilities ventures to 
r with others, who may be equally 
~Ompetent, he should be aspers vit 
fina: wae H se aspersed with 
doesn't know ty Sep canta that he 
A evitic ie ht usiness, 
no-man ‘TH. a critic, not a yes-man or 
ta toilet e€ Owes to his readers, and 
owes to hit + iat What a conductor 
cpinions ase an ce and to himself, His 
Sane pnd ‘ae not sacrosanct, any more 
: “ie thetene eee interpretations. 
proud of th he as one who is equally 
chestra and ta cithea” Bal cy 2 
thane re a me gifted conductor, that 
S were worth making, 


, Isaac G 
Brookline, Noy, 26. AAC GOLDBERG 
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FIFTY-FIF TH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


Lughth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, December 6, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemper 4, at 8: 15 o’clock 


SIBELIUS ~“Swanwhite,” Suite from the Incidental Music to 


Strindberg’s Play, Op. 54 
The Peacock 


The Maiden with Roses 
Listen, the Robin Sings 


song of Praise 


(Firsy performances in Boston) 


SIBELIUS ~Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49 


SIBELIUS ~ Tapiola,” ‘Tone Poem, Oo. 118 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS “Ein Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, Op. 40 


(Alban) 
Raya Garbousova 


Russian ‘Cellist, Who Will Be Soloist at the Concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday Afternoon and Saturday Evening 





Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Orchestra in Rare Form 
For the Perfqrmgnee 


By 


N the program book for this week's 

concerts of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, John Burk has drawn ap 

an instructive list of performances 
of Sibelius work since that composer 
made his “debut” with the orchestra n 
1904. Within the next twenty ob ye 
there were thirty-eight performances 
one or .nother of his works. ‘ For almost 
qa vear and a half after Dr, Kouss2vitzk) 
came hcre in 1924 he ventured no item 
by Sibelius on his programs. in the 
period of siightly less than ten y ona 
that elapsed from the time when Michae 
Press (as guest) presented the First nye 
phony there have been thirty-two Si- 
belius performances. 


Kither Sibelius has become a popular , 


composer hereabouts or Dr. Koussevitz«y 
ic determined that he shall become one, 


Actually both tendencies have been Op- | 


erating. There is, however, another and 
more remarkable observation to be made 
from Mr. Burk’s list. Of the thirty-two 
performances in a decade, twenty-nine 
‘have been devoted to the seven Sym- 
phonies and the Violin Concerto. None 
of these has been represented less than 
twice, while the Second Symphony has 
appeared as many as five times. Only 
three tirnes has any Sibelius composi- 
dion ouiside these categories appeared 
on a Friday-and-Saturday symphony pro- 
gram during Dr. Koussevitzky’s tenure, 
a single presentation heaving been al- 
lotted wo “Finlandia,” “The Swan of 
Tucnela’”’ and ‘‘Tapiola.” ! 

Whether it was a desire to correct this 
tendency that prompted the conductor's 
placing three of Sibelius’s shorter works 
together to make up the first half of this 
week’s program can only be conjectured. 
The result, at any rate, was that we were 
hearing for the first time in Boston four 
movements of the Suite, ‘‘Swanwhite,” 
which was published as far back as 1908; 
and that a masterful work like the Fan- 
tasla. ‘““Pohjola’s Daughter,’ occupyingan 
almost unique category among Sibelius’s 
compositions, was on a “regular’’ sym- 
phony program for the first time since 
1918. The tendency to neglect the shorter 
works of Sibelius at the expense of the 
longer ones, indeed, dates from the time 
of M. Monteux, during whose five years 
with the Boston Orchestra only sym- 
phonies were played. Before that the 
balance had been kept more or less even 
between the two classifications, 


eee —— 


In the actual hearing the particular 
form which the tribute to Sibelius took 
was welcome. . To list symphonic fan- 
tasias and tone poems—like ‘‘Pohjola’s 
Daughter” and ‘‘Tapiola,’’? the third item 
on yesterday’s program—under the gen- 
eral heading of ‘“‘smaller forms” is mis: 
leading to the uninformed. fFor such 
works can be quite as elaborate and as 
long-breathed as the most spacious single 
movement of a symphony. And although 
Sibelius himself has made, by implication, 
«a, derogatory reference to music with a 
literary basis, as compared with the ab- 
«solute music of his symphonies, he need 
not apologize for either ‘*Pohjola’s 
Daughter” or “Tapiola” as “straight” 
music. 

Sg much yesterday’s exciting perform- 
ances by the Symphony Orchestra under 
Dr. Koussevitzky made clear, Those per- 
sons who (like the present writer) find it 
difficult and even tedious to follow the 
literary program of a composition on first 
acquaintance could be moved neverthe- 
less by the ingeniousness of the thematic 
development in ‘‘Pohjola’s Daughter,” in: 
cluding the persistent arpeggio-like fig- 
ure; the sharp contrasts in mood, as they 
are created by varying pace, dynamics 
and instrumentation; above all, the re- 
markable variety in sonorities. 


the latest symphonies. But so, too (as 
the apt analogy has been made), was the 
Beethoven of the masterful Sonata in D 
minor, Opus 31, different from the com- 
poser of the last quartets. 


| ‘“Taniola’” is program-music, also, but 


no more than in the case of ‘‘Pohjola’s 
Daughter” need the listener concern him- 
self with the literary basis of the com- 
position. Rather less, in fact, for “ 
ola”’ is as tightly drawn as a movement 
from one of the later symphonies. These 


‘columns have already carried testimoni- | 
‘als from the Sibelius-enthusiasts—Cecil 


Gray and Constant Lambert—to the 
extraordinary power of organization that 
Sibelius dicloses in ‘‘Tapiola.”’ 

As the “movement” unfolded itself in 
yvesterday’s performance one had cause 
to admire again Sibelius’s unique power 
—among composers of this century—to 
build an enormous structure on what 


seems at the outset so fragile a founda- 


tion. We almost see, rather than hear, 
‘the music grow from the slightest seed. 
Perhaps because of greater familiarity 
the process was more apparent, and 
therefore more moving on the listener, 
than when ‘“Tapiola’ was first played 
here four years ago. The remarkable 


erescendo, which has excited Mr, Gray 
to almost hysterical utterance, seemed, 
in yesterday’s performance, to warrant 
' such enthusiasm. 


It is a. 
different Sibelius from the composer of ' 


api- 


' 
' 
} 


} 


| 
| 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Three compositions by Jean 
Sibelius occupy the first half of the 
Boston Symphony program this week, 
‘in honor of the Finnish musician’s 
70th birthday, which falls tomorrow. 
| The first of these is the suite writ- 
'ten for stage production of Strind- 
berg’s play, “Swanwhite.” 
two are “Pohjola’s Daughter” and 
i“Tapiola,” masterpieces of delineative 
| music, the former inspired by a por- 
tion of the Finnish epic, the “Kale- 


vala.” Richard Strauss’ tone poem, | 


“Kin Heldenleben,” is the remaining 
number. 

Although this orchestra presented 
ithe “Swanwhite” suite in New York 
three years ago, yesterday’s perform- 
ance was the first in Boston. There 
are seven numbers, but for the pres- 
ent occasion Dr Koussevitzky has 
chosen four: “The Peacock,’ “The 
Maiden With Roses,” “Listen, the 
Robin Sings” and “Song of Praise.” 
Somewhat in the vein of “Valse 
Triste,” but more varied and im- 
aginative than that miniature—which 
itself is part of a theatre suite—the 
“Swanwhite” bears characteristics as- 
| sociated with the earlier Sibelius. If 
/One may judge by a reading of the 
fantastic, naive, Maeterlinckian play, 
the music fits admirably the episodes 
portrayed. Here is no darksome 


brass, but dainty suggestion of the 
Imaginary Princess and her princely 
lover; a quietly ominious reference | 
to the evil stepmotaer; depiction of | 
the maiden-in-waiting and her roses, | 
the peacock that,warningly clucked 
his bill lest the Princess speak the 
name of her lover, | 
This is novel rather than great’ 
Sibelius, yet none the less worthy of | 
being heard. There is still a goodly | 
amount of Sibelius’ orchestral music: 
that also should be brought to light. 
“Pohjola’s Daughter” had not been 
placed on a Boston Symphony pro- 
gram since 1918, far too long a si- 
lence. Twenty years separate it from 
“Tapiola.” The latter is perhaps finer 
in orchestral style, yet about the 
same in mood. “Pohjola’s Daughter” 
is intended io convey specific inci- 
dents, while “Tapola” is a sort of ab- 
stract fantasy. The marvelous quali- 
ties of “Tapola” can be put in no 


The other | 


‘Widespread they stand, the Northland’s 
dusky fores 


usky forests, 
Ancient, mysterious, brooding savage | 


| dreams; 
| Within them dwells the Forest’s mighty | 


Oo 
| And wood sprites in the gloom weave 
magic secrets ”’ 


' When these luminous tone pictures 
are performed with such imagination 


and fervor as yesterday, they are in- 
comparable, If memory may be 
trusted, no such reading of “Ein 
Heldenleben” had before come from 
Dr Koussevitzky. As with “Zara- 
thustra” last season, and “Till Eulen- 
spiegel” earlier this Autumn, the 
conductor has seemingly restudied 
the work, with the consummate per- 
| ception and technical skill of the 
height of his powers, clothed the tone 
poem with overwhelming splendor. 
If Ein Heldenleben could always be 
so performed, men would ask with 
less despair: “What is the secret of 
Strauss’ mind, that he can create 
such pages as “The Hero,” “The 
/Works of Peace,” and the last sec- 
tion, and yet contrast them with 
such balderdash as the battle and the 
‘‘Hero’s Adversaries?’ ” 

There is a display of paintings in 
the upper foyer of Symphony Hall, 
‘together with a head of Sibelius 
imodelled by Mme Koussevitzky, and 
a collection of Sibelius memorabilia, 
‘including autograph letters. The or- 
|chestra goes on a long tour this week. 


oe-aeewee agate aw aa —_ 


| At the next concerts, Dec 20 and 21, 


| Sergei : i ; < 
brooding nor elemental outburst of | rgei Rachmaninoff will be soloist 


in his own Third Piano Concerto. 
His Second Symphony will begin the 
program. C 
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* 
HE exhibition in Symphony Hall 


ton 
all; 


this week includes a painting of Dr. | 


i, oussevitzky which the Russian ar- 
tist, Vassily Schoukhaev, made last year, 
and which is now being shown for the 
first time. There will be on view also a 
bust ot Sibelius, fashioned by Mme. 
Koussevitzky, and some written and 


more expressive words than those printed matter on the composer, includ- 
Which Sibelius inscribed upon the ing correspondence relating to the unfin- 


score: 


ished Kighth Symphony. 
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a hk he ; 4 How infinitely superior and in) 
Oe th v2 CER character is “Pohjola’s Daughter!” | 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | This is descriptive music, but one 


_ The eighth regular concert hy the need not bother one’s head with, 


Boston Symphony. Orchestra was' more than the suggestive motion of 


ven yesterday afternoon in Sym- | the sledge over the snow and the’ 
Serony hall. Dr. Koussevitzky chos€ melancholy songs. of the north. 
the first half of the following pro- “Tapiola” is finer music still, beauti- 


gram to honor the 70th birthday of fully compact as to form and en | 
Sibelius: | emotional as to content. It is curi- 
Sibelius ous that Sibelius used an English | 
quite . play horn in both these tone poems, | 
“Pohjola’s Daughter” though he never scored it for any 

honic fantasia, . poem of the symphonies. Does this in- 

Strauss..... “Bin Heldenleben,” Tone Poem dicate that he regarded the tone 
Admirers of Strindberg welcome poems as freer in conception so as 


dramatist’s t: admit the highly individual sound 
Caer eon libee Har of the English horn (as one example 


harsh attitude towards women in of freedom), where it was not in- 
the symbolistic, literary Swan-! oijded° in the symphonies? Dr. 
white.’ The play was written at|Koussevitzky richly deserves his 
the time of Strindberg’s marriage to | reputation as a great in erpreter © 

Harriet Bosse, the Swedish actress, soreglbed ye performances yes- 
in 1901. In English “Swanwhite” is} “after so much descriptive music | 
incredibly stilted. Perhaps in the| we were asked to take another | 


original the various details, such as} plunge, this time into the whirlpool! 
of Strauss’s “Heldenleben.” Some) 


ype tabianeee co parc pean day there may arise ~ philanthropic | 
the Duke's beard, the step-mother’s | .5.3) who will offer to pay the or-' 
steel scourge, the three maidens in} ehestra’s deficit on the condition! 
the tin room, the clothes room and} that the “Heldenleben” be forever 


dropped from the repertoire. The 
the fruitery and innumerable others, tone poem has-none of the sustained 


would fit into a poetic scheme. As felicity of “Don Juan,” “Till Eulen- 

it is they only seem silly, and One| sniegel” or “Zarathustra.” The first 

must reluctantly prefer the author’s] section, parts of the fifth and sixth, 

cruel plays, like “The Father.” a Aten ® spine oy A peg sor Mo 
edious. 

We have gone into these facts de- (the long pedal poirt with moving 
cause in the music to the play) voices on top, for example) begin to 
Sibelius similarly relaxes and does SO| pall, as they do not in the other 
with not much more grace. There| works named. It must be said, after 
are easily a dozen modern composers | this display of opinion, that Dr. 
who could write better incidental | Koussevitzky and the orchestra gave 
music than this by Sibelius. The}|an incomparably brilliant perform- 
light manner does not come natural- | ance. 
ly from his creative imagination. He} Apropos of the Sibelius birthday, 
can only be gay by flashes, as for an|there is an admirable bust ol 
instant in “Tapiola.” In particular} Sibelius, recently modelled by Mad- 
one gets tired of the reiferated note | ame Koussevitzky, on display in the 
in “The Peacock” movement, though} Huntington avenue lobby. It should 
doubtless Sibelius intended it that be seen. The concert will be re- 
way. Certainly we hear the clacking} peated tonight. Next week the or- 
of the bird’s bill, as the play sets} chestra will be out of town; and the 
forth. The orchestra played this} concerts following will be devoted to 
music with the greatest delicacy; but! works of Rachmaninoff, with the 
the suite is insignificant, especially | composer as soloist. 
as coming from Sibelius’s pen. 


Sibelius at Home to a Visitor 


Unexpectedly Kind Welcome [ turned in time to see bare walls of 
the neighboring room, and empty spaces 


For a Young Student between—then a human form in move- 
ment. I saw a great naked head, like a 


From This Country ~ lump of white granite, riding on a dark, 
0 massive frame. As though drawn b¥ a 
ec) 5 magnet, I walked forward to meet the 
PON appfoaching my’ -stination, approaching force. We met in mid-room, 
I saw throvgh a) .pper-story each with extended hand. 
window the }'urred sug~estion of i spoke first, ridiculously incoherent, 
an arm in . wnirtsleeve. The rest PPOMOuNcing only two words intelligibly: 
of: the man ‘fa.ed and became lost 2n Professor Sibelius?” He acknowledzed 


shadow. From the position of the arm ote rote lly Leon yg th oblong oe 
0 drink, 


one could easily imagine someone bent ‘a 
over a desk, writing. Fascinated, I stared geek’ just wor?” if you will,” I said. 
at the shirtsleeve emerging from the dark- what _ ce che repeated, as if some- 
ness into the gray light by the window. take © ogg ed. I had been privileged to 
[ knew it clothed the arm of the last. writ e master a gift from a well-known 
great master of the symphony—Jean er, a book which devoted a couple of 
Sibelius, : py hn lg Sibelius’s music. I called at- 
I had approached the house by a forest OUI dined aeons ieer ose oe pe 
path, now muddy from an all-day rain. to allow me to stare mv All wi cm 60 am 
sore path — pomene ys bet hill, whose ness. 5 without rude- 
tall pines sheltered a house built of logs, “ . 
revealed to me from a distance asa part of wie eee pe Ben oA tb pee gn org 
a gable with one lone window. That childlike wonder tin ath nee . "ae of 
gable enclosed, and that window lighted, voice, as though it were incredit pe 
I knew, a musician’s work-room, At this so much attention was atven 1 re eee 
moment, behind the window sat Sibelius, brought to my mind an saident 2 Loa 
Ham ey Rae ape ta a masterpiece des- PY another American visitor a short fie 
ed to last all time. éa efore. “Busoni had Ob ce hau, Le oe 
The few minutes of waiting in the jland,” Sibelius saa wale Yeo ora , .t 
living room proved a trying experience, |Year, and do you know he. eas 
rhe Suspense of impending first contact interested in my work.” Such Me a ri 
with titanic: genius severely taxes the {iS characteristic of Sibelius re 
humble admirer’s energies, I could only | For a while—only too brief I thought 
helplessly stand and stare at my strange |/—he glanced through the book et 
surroundings, The house was simple, un- }Me an opportunity to study his face on 
pretentious and completely in harmony |Observed. Truly, ‘here was such a wine 
with the stern beauty of Finland’s wilder- [28S could have more than held his own in 
ness. Though its architecture (it was de- the days when there were “‘siants in 
signed by Saarinen) and furniture some- the earth.” Fears, hates, petty emotional 
how magically carried the smell and feel |©Xttavagances had played no part in 
of nature inside, with utter absence of Shaping the lines of that old face A 
artificiality and polish, on . Ud not carry background of mighty struggle lay re- 
away the impression of « ‘berate “rus- corded there, struggle for no mean stakes 
ticity,” so much in vogue among some Power resided there—in that head like 
fashionables, Taste expresive of a |* granite boulder; in those wrestler’s 
unique personality, unassumed, genuine Shoulders and broad chest: in thosé 
pervaded this home, ’ strong, well-shaped hands; in the grim 
_ Upon the walls hung numerous paint- mouth; in the magnificent jaw and in 
ings, most notable of which are several ‘those blue-gray eyes which betrayed rio 
by Gallen-Kallela, Sibelius’s lifelong hint of the mystic origins of his art, yet 


=} | i 
friend. One of the paintings depicted a pt el eens of thelr veiled depths 


remarkable face with a fierce must 

haty eves date ie stacheé, Here indeed was a man! 

Kade apll de Pres. brows, gr tre ty instinctively felt essential primitive wine 
- young Sibelius. lity, So rare nowadays. But most powerful] 


| Spellbound. before this master ante 
sre this masterful portrait, of all was the master’s nervousness: his ° 


| Sudde Md av a ‘ » . 
tumtona” became aware of approaching auick motions; his fast. energetic speech: 
> his restless fingers; his habitual glances 





ide toward the phono. 
h no watch was tnere, Sibelius’s attitude 
at  yPbaenk Rhett y is so short, I must graph is ncOvestne: ue gery vg 
as ay: ? aan artis | , 
ye paca dita — voaubal uae” he convene it a ni 
OR | wna: spreading music: 
UP ee corena’ to talk of any. cue | Went ee ecrety ta femete commun 
warned beforeh t of rle sontihan For heaviie 
| sun except music, least Of 4)... where opportu ne 
ar about. sieetian'a own, because of his (chestras are nil, ae er sp yee dr atdgadhih > 
version to discussing any- |..agines of his music a a, an 
‘thing ‘personal, we talked of practical hoped. they maleht be shipped, to in 
| S ’ sic and lmseill. | - = tually He di Oo 
Bomung else than mu from his ©Vve? wT) f bells instead of a 
sed him to depart trom. Stokowski’s use 0 
habit in this instance cannot be explained, slockenspiel, in the last movement of 
“cept perhaps my youth and his obvious the Fourth Symphony. im 
put rise that one born thousands of The conversation drifted to the epoae- 
miles from Finnish shores should speak tion of his music in various sowetries. 
th native tongue. catty He spoke of Werner Janssen, the Amer- 
t ie expressed considerable curiosity scan conductor, who had visited him and 
bout the interpre.ation of his scores by who had met typical German resis anc 
Dsinus conductors in America, and thei to a non-Teutonic symphony in a yg 
reception by the public. Reports of the joiion of the Fourth Symphony = ed 
growing favorable response in this coun: lin, when half of the audience wa red 
F: to his larger works had reached him, out at that portion of the concert, n 
try arently. He seemed especially inter- the other hand, Sibelius himself ha met 
Fostad in Koussevitzky and phaser s age with huge success while conducting in 
i he had as yet met or , of all places. ers bs 
eee conduct. He asked about Tos- ie oe A> ericans had tried time and 
iilint’e interpretation of the Fourth again 19 fis “V£1> him to cross the At. 
Seaphony and when I ventured to Sus’ 004i, ¢. a concert tour. They hat 
gest shortcomings in the interpretation oa. curstantial offers, but “I dislik 
| of the maestro par excellence, mgr iass money und moncy dislikes — alo 
agreed that perhaps the Italian etinic When I reminded him that the sal 


red even genius from Pa Nao iste had reached into tne 
See teratanding the northern spirit in Of Valse Triste 


SaTT “Tens of mil- 
miilions, he corrected me. ° mt the 

: 7; % en soid. But of the 
e When i described the i eaten ggg Poe poloueal ll a a cent had Eeaches 
. r generation In Amer: ian. Conan r he had sold the 

arene the peleroguse, in accepting him ae gaa fo | 
his” music as its real worth, he emphatl- ir have my own world. It really 
d that his hope lay in youth, ‘+ matter where my body lives,” he 
cally declare da disgusted him, he said, doesn’t matter woot oo 42 thinking 
Yet Peepaseneh = to downright indigna- remarked at on fe 9s a ada te 

rns aanlalias the conditions of a Yet he h . 

commercial propaganda in music, and course, 


iti ich a ver give.” 
sers worked in collusion with critics that which baal pihina oy a 
and ublishing houses for a favorable re- Once again os SF tae eaaitee, SY 
sponse ot iy same cannot ive On i hi Pam ag softly articulating i> 
, ick and sure parently, on, § t 1B 
ono yah a. we i revery: ‘‘People do not pgs Ne a. , 
The master often turned his gaze out of means to be a = ger oi 
the window to study the stormy sky. remark has puzz ed 1 
| “Just before you came in I was in ai 
: 1 > Cry 2 ‘ i. 
bce gg na raged ere aie tae ously visitors interrupted his wor! 
ravens. e 3 


Befor2 leaving, I dared ask how scr! 


S ne, mostly 
Thei | ’ pers ome to see me, U1, 
| path? Did you hear the birds, too? Their “Many persons c 


idly curi ournalists Witv 
the idly curious and j ) 
ag ala eta — ORSHOR EM un inexhaustible fund of questions. 
themes, 


| ¢ I am wil! 
| Then he proceeded to explain just Very disturbing at times. But 


meet anyone who 
, +4 ing and glad enough to arr 
s became identified with | > music, and 

ME eererience .tfar he never ‘“‘orches-, knows and understands my Nn 


who docs not come prompted by me 


trates” but maintains an inviolate one- gyriosity.” 


ness of theme and instrumentation). 


his spirit. Nature is inspiration. Yet the 
personality of nature must be respected, 
and in no circumstances must it be imi- 
tated,’ he said, explaining at length that 
deliberately imitative orchestral effects 
evoke his unqualified disapproval. 


ly: ‘‘That is one subject I do not 
to discuss.”’ 


exchanging casual comments ed : 
beauty of the surroundings. “ oe : 
had wathed down the hill, I turnca 


the forest holds the richest 
‘f insi me exists 
‘niration. Nevertheless, inside 
hat some com- spirat 
how it was not tu.u<nown t 


: Inadvevtently I inquired about the 
“The artist needs nature to nourish Bighth Symphony. He answered brus4 


Bae 
‘lo 

, Willits 

We stood on the veranda for 4 . 


| Sreater 


} 


| Tone-poems, suites and 


look one more at the solitary gable the lesser Sibelius, Head and shoulders 
barely exposed among its sheltering | above them all stand the symphonies. 
pines. J] thought I glimpsed the hazy A critic has called the Sibelius of the 
suggesticn of a shirtsleeve behind the | symphonies parochial. These sym- 


window. Pau SJOBLOM plionies are a universal music, The 


> eae. i r tone-poems of Finnish legend, how- 
Symphony 44194 bition ever, are tied down to their background. 
The nite Bk ) vtD! Vv 9 They are likely to be most interesting 
of arranging exhibitions of pictures, ard a eis Regs Rein pps tne 
locuments, autogr Ss: WAP Fie symphonies, as they not infrequently do, 
Fp enarpiy which Ineo oe ee And for that matter the most arrest- 
Je: ; ing feature of the four somewhat slight 

pertain to the weekly concert is 


lf charming pieces from the “Swan- 
commendable. Concert goers may white” Suite was the inescapable fore- 


wander into the large exhibiting shadowing in the last but one, of the 
room and enjoy what is shown ia Bifth Symphony. 
the 20-minute intermission. “Pohjola’s Daughter” 

A loan exhibition of works by local ‘“Pohjola’s Daughter’ had not been 
artists, past and present, is to be played here since 1918. The score has 
seen this week. It includes oils by an opulence of tone rare in Sibelius, 
Frank Benson, Childe Hassam, Wil- vho courts orchestral economies and 
lard Metcalf and Edmund C. Tarbell. severities, and the music is rich in ple- 
All the pictures are well wrought in Spe tat W shitalygh eEeicrirye 

~ =) ence, Which received the preceding suite 
accordance with standards encour. with perfunctory politeness, warmed to 
aged hereabouts. They reveal the 


iit as it did to the moody, sombre, at 
attractions of this citv. and sur- | times impassioned apostrophe to Fin- 


rounding country. The portraits re- Sirota forests which is “Tapiola.” | 
.j- : nat Kin ba oe "as { so long ago that the Finns | 
flect the nements of character Wee BO S ag : 
a akak a. Sey eee seemed surprised when you told them 
7 . a ee ree uty 1s no eG. | tat Sibelius’ music was well known in 
A glass cases there are photo- far-away Boston. According to this 
graphs and letters, interesting items | week's programme book there had been 
which throw light on the characte °- ‘0 performances of Sibelius’ music in 
tion and great performers ; yesterday, 31 of them since the coming | 
' great performers. | of Dr. Koussevitzky, who yesterday 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH {read the scores of suite, fantasia and 


1 C tone-poem with the understanding 
he Symphony Concerts of yester- | | Which he brings to all of Sibelius’ 


day afternoon and this evening were { | music. 


designed to mark the 70th birthday | Two Giants Among Composers 


of Jan Sibelius, which falls tomor- Mr. Burk’s programme-notes also con- 
| row. On thie 0 tained a provocative entr’acte, “‘Two 
: 1 Pr gramme of hom Septuagenarians”’; in other words, | 
age Dr. Koussevitzky has placed three slrauss and Sibelius. Dissimilar ag the | 
of the Finnish composer’s works: the The ae, er names are’ Wel 
‘te «fe hee sae They are the two giants among living 
suite “Swanwhite,” new to Boston, composers. 
'drawn from the incidental music to Much foolishness has been written 
'Strindb ’ about “Kin Heldenleben”’ and Strauss 
“tg 8 play of that name, the in this stupendous score retaliated once | 
symphonic fantasia “Pohjola’s Daugh- aud for all with the picture he drew, 
ter” and the tone-poem “Taniola.” as only he could have drawn it, of the 
Carping and the wncomprehending critics, 
Happily Strauss has triumphed even 
STRAUSS AS A TRIBUTE as the hero of his tone-poem, whether | 
oes o> not it be Strauss himse | S 
If Strauss A Hero’s Life,” with in the end . ag meh ee 
which this programme concludes, was | 


initended as a tribute to Sibelius, then it Koussevitzky’s Strauss 


is hi O : a ers 
i. “pb ese beady that in this instance he The performance yesterday suggested 
wi hs y & plece far more conse- the unwisdom of assuming that an 
ble Works Guinn’ One of the three of achievement of Dr Koussevitaky with | 
‘ rks , it rh ' 7 r 
whereas ‘Tite Hasediene bay es muSic which chances to be particularly 
Strauss. the | i be Bh yer congenial to him is his ultimate achieve- | 
BUA thid ‘nuentsm ab 14k ae ment. Yesterday he offered us an “Bin 
Ditee Bed he mee CCneE!’ | Saldentohen” . which surpassed al] that | 
the rest, are of he or any other has heretofore given | 
us, even the performance under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, which in its day 
made history in Symphony Hall. 
This performance was no less impres- 
Sive in its exposure of the composer’s 
colossal design than it was vivid, ex- 
citing, moving or uplifting in its treat- 
ment of detail. Never has the violin of 
Mr. Burgin been more eloquent in its 
important solo role, and in the noble 
colloquy of the end the horn of Mr. 
Boettcher partnered it worthily, 
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Arts 


th music, autographs, and pictures of the composers whose 


he Orchestra’s current repertory, may be seen in the 


Huntington 


ine 


15 o'clock 


, No. 2, Op. 


nor 


ER 21, at 8 


ge ew 


30 o'clock 
E m 
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Orchestra, Op. 30 


ee 


.Symphony 


Allegro moderato 


Avenue Foyer. See page 418.) 
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RACHMANINOFF ....Concerto in D minor, No. 3, for Pianoforte with 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 20 
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FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


Ninth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 20, al 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 21, al 8:15 0’clock 


RACHMANINOFF ....symphony in E minor, No. g, Op. 27 


I. Largo; Allegro moderato 
II. Allegro molto 
lif. Adagio 
IV. Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF .Concerto in D minor, No. 3, for Pianoforte with 


Orchestra, Op. 30 
Allegro ma non tanto 
Intermezzo: adagio 
Finale 


SOLOIST 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY PIANO 


(‘A number of paintings loaned through the courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts 
of Boston, together with music, autographs, and pictures of the composers whose 
works are in the Orchestra’s current repertory, may be seen in the 
Huntington Avenue Foyer. See page 418.) 
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music is to be expressed than another.| | Sifiger in some o1 nis own songs with 


Oe | J 
. ‘ | ® : . | rw 
| | The difficulty lies in the orchestra, Partly obvious embarrassment. But wi 
Rachmanimov Returns ‘ ge OF. a ee 4" welts ‘Prokofieff or a Sarhmantinh it 
| witz (and most of us listeners as would b 
| Rene very likely ta apiaate aa wart d be impertinent to suggest that 


— 


— . , -. the interpretation was anything but 
because Rachmaninov’s treatment pre the best. Nor g 


. / sent problems not present in the other would it be true. ‘The 

| Symphony Coneer ts : version, the earlier performance of the performance yesterday was superb, 

Py, + _ ' Concerto made more telling effect. and the orchestra and Dr, Koussevit- 

OF. : 2) 143 C raed AAAs ‘ | There is.no doubt, on the other hand, Zky deserve equal praise with the 
we | 


that tonight's presentation, when con- soloist. No doubt the presen 
| | ce of 
- ductor, orchestra and planist will have the composer i j 
| wimnphonvy may ve made i : aonte a ; 4 . nsp red everyone to 
oe i Soloist for | symphony a pal +4 outlined. th had the advantage of an additional ASSO do his best. It is certain that the 
As Compose! eh tic HUE | the notion airea th ciation together, will be more thoroughly 
! 
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. FSee ror 


ee 


to square With 
For if t! 


‘+. E Minor and | gloomy Reptions Are EL pega ag meri integrated. Even as it was, one had spy balenpenies ay with incompara- 
it waged a oekiee ce catersa, ts 90 rday’s perfurmance numerous opportunities to admire the q ce. 
Pi i Phe scherso, i Jation. ‘Thus the s : wonderful co-operation between Dr, | Rachmaninoff’s music is a highly 
Third Piano Concerto 


tg f 
the same 
~ * = < al - 


~ wu. 


| had even exhilaration. Thus Koussevitzky and Rachmaninov. The , iadividual, not to say romantic ut- 
| balance is oleae iti ot ihe gov composer-pianist himself indicated, at the | terance. It is music that js always 
i ine J) riy 1a pia y 5 fm, J LS Sw WY os - ° , © aie . “ . te 
pgs, OP sisdience was engrossed as ! pnd Re pe IB rae Le | effective. One knows that Rach- 
yiLUT} Lilie Al ee 1 onc ° | . a. 
| : ee af At the ec ' i Maninoff ha 
has rarely been this err, cannn Ate In spite of reservations, {t was a} opera which =e a composer of 
ara clusion :ts applause Was Coreen ment : memorable performance. The concert as ' perhaps explains his 
> lish conductor, came here Nx ps rth lausé Was dairecte Bp concern with t] d : . , 
Beene coe diate) antawald wee. Ove eee  aaaAnetor i a whole was equally memorable—not | °“* 1€ dramatic, his build- 
last season to —— 5 even | as well to the Ssociaane! Pag oN i here, only for this writer but also for the audi- ys of climaxes and working the or- 
AnMN Cars yf 2 VLSLOT ii” a “cChe , . 4Vv if e Js * rs sate - . y wr , - 7 . tea) ad ; , > 
_concel ts yo tether oes of | and pate ol that the composer sho ence, vere oor — re ei ge a a sae to a pitch of frenzy. It is 
phony Urchestra, he included in oné O'| sevitzky m re re ee hina -nariods the end of the concert in the most spir-] significant that both symphony and. 
his programs Elgar's Second | Syn | share the ep gate AF oa Gaahenel Comm ited demonstration of the season. concerto ended with a burst of 
; “ rt ‘ne rcehestral renears< | }- weer the conaucto ‘“s s *eESS)1VEC 4 . | 
7 Fgboat ee eaanee: Dr, Boult ad-| neuvarines were unusually prolonged. B: ALEXANDER WILLIAMS sound. There are times when one 
Beeseed the musicians briefly, pointing | ) ey’ a not come ov The ninth regular congert by the we a movement to be the 
nes ge Ee spre 2 merit Slvar’s “3yt Rachmaninov alt come | : | ¥ ; "e SOl Sple j . 
out that er age T ecuaa aaa | , ages He intermission, to tb: i% Lt Boston S) mphony orchestra, Dr. the finale of the 888 ag Bahri, 
3¢ 1ey ul SL Jt Uieel : gegete i Ld LLe : ; 7 . a ae . . , iil . - A Vy rd e a 
Seettaa if it he realized that Elgar)! piano part of his Third ¢ ee : Koussevitzky conducting, was given ample. Much of the thine thaea te 
was of his time and surroundings. hen og InSswUmMeNnt. vane pet ages ‘9 Bosto! yesterday afternoon in Symphony | restless, almost feverish activity in 
them his music was “Edwardian, bo | before, introducing the ie ; hall. Sergei Rachmaninoff was the | this music. Then there are mo- 
geois, comfortable, pre-war, reflecting 4 E “ | 
| 
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By Moses Smith 


HEN Dr. Adrian Boult, the 


— eee ee at oe 
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- a 


But most of us had eithe: ot oT mS aah f ip : 
bese f coupon-clipping, solid com- or remem | soloist. The program was as follows: ments of dull. The opening of the 
baa aocurity “Play Elgar’s music,” | pered it indistinctly. sharper W machmaninoff, | Symphony in E minor, concerto is one of these, a phrase 
nid Dr. Boult, in so many words, ‘‘with the recollection of Viadimir Horowlt z Rachmaninoff, ‘Concerto in D minor, No. which Mr. Rachmaninoff played 

these things in mind.” astonishing performance “in tne sal 6. for piano with orchestra with perfect grace. 

7 _— s" > > 4 a ee? ao¢ *t) ; =] ° 
One was reminded cf this inclde: Rach. | Piece in 1928. Suh hg eae When an artist of the eminence | It is possible that there was too 
listening to the periormance OQ.) , tte To the extent that this ona | Sg ois |. Rachmaninoff and an orchestra oo of Rachmaninoft's music yes- 
maninov’s E minor Symphony at | traitorous one may say that tne col f . | erday. Had a less remarkab] — 
eoncert by the Boston orchestra under | poser is both more subtie and of the supremacy of the Boston Ssym- < formance of the Concerto Hensi sivas i 


Dr. Koussevitzky yesterday afternoon, In} viously eloquent in his own music he a phony are heard together we rightly we might have felt Surfeited. For 
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spite of differences of temperament, na- ri was. The younger Pplafis: ici ; Vv 3 
erste arg caneranhion! environment, | a riir sa ists “effects” by power and n anticipate & unique experience to a Symphony is an uneven work. 
Rachmaninov and Elgar haa this in com: | vous intensity. An outstanding qual! stand out in a lifetime of listening th nf aor aa ite ae | 
mon: they wrote ‘“‘middle-class eee | that one recalis was Horowitz's extrao! to music. There was no disappoint- eee With its mournful accents — 
hich is not intended tu be derogatory. |, Bi grtnatels nai send richstand and the Scherzo with jts wi 
whicn 18 nov if | dinary bravura, One could Wwitns ment vesterdav ] : Wit its wild exX~ 
‘: hanes no mere coincidence | this no more than a mountain-slide. An Ong al: Y, no halting reserva- uberance. Philip Hale found the | 
* he Boninor @ aE tS wae written that is perhaps why Horowitz has nev tion to be made. Those who heard Adagio to be “insufferably long | 
that the E-minor Sympnony Was wri a. hte mae ar.o! Ro jJraw ) ' : 
whi.e Rachmaninov Was living in the pom KV OTL even in sone Rape ea he sh ; Rachmaninoff at his concert here : ot vid out and sentimental. Yes- 
German city of Dresden, in a house (asjance of the Tchaikovsky Fiat mili | | a few weeks ago are aware that th sede Allg Ph -abli deep impression, 
Mr. Burk’s program notes inform us)}]Concerto—duplicated the powerful im- Mets. Ws. Na e but one would not want to hear it 
“with a peaceful garden and a good |pression he made on the audience ai 4! , planist 1S as great as ever, his Often. There are those who take | 
piano.” Of course the music is melan-|first Boston appearance. 3 kf interpretations aS unfailingly inter- : great pleasure in Rachmaninoff’s | 
cholic and even gloomy at times. But; For the music peed itself to ee a esting. Yesterday we heard him play | mastery of harmonv The long pass 
even in apparent despair the composer;|/But it has, in achmaninovs fan ~ 3 ’ F | a +] ey 
never quite loses his grip; and finds, on jother things. Not that it is necessary &\ | his own concerto as, probably, we | re pay ery he to the English horn | 
the whole, comfort in his melancholy and jthis day to apologize for Rachmaninov & shall seldom hear it again. Anoth | harm 1c irst movement shows the | 
gloom. Hearing it, the listener may eX-|keyboard powers, which are, indeed pianist might a Palit | tok Did a and ingeniously mov- 
perience a touch of sorrow. But it 18 colossal. But he emphasizes this Side OF | yo. 8 jave given a per- | , Ing without coming to rest. It is a 
like the pleasantly sad reminiscence of &|the Concerto less, stresses the lyrical and | ‘ormance of more violent contrasts. | ne thought that Rachman- 
distant time and place. In the music, expressive side more. Thus, in yester | of more accent “175 ImOlT's Symphony 
) 1d place. In mush gt } ntuat | ympnony might have 
one imagines, 1s reflected tne nostalgia day’s exposition, by the pianist, the Bie. | none but ¢! ed bi illiance, But sounded greater, if we had not heard 
of a composer for his native land, tO |movement, even though it is marked al- | 1€@ composer could have | So recently the revival of the Taneiev | 
which he can return whenever he likes, legro, had unexpected flexibility in oul | added profundity, Poetic insight and | Symphony. hh 
Dr, Koussevitzky’s version of the SYM-|ling and nuance. In the last movement, Hall perfect repose to brilli q Dr. Koussevitzky led . 
phony, superbly rendered by the orches-|on the contrary. was not so much the ab ais rilliance. peg ’ ZKy led the orchestra 
tra yesterday may seem a bit ay ast solo part as the orchestral which affectes gale _ “Ou every composer is the best in- Sym es a a performance of the 
to fit in with this conception Of the WOrk. |inhe jistener more powerfully. ‘erpreter of his own music. Ravel nly. r. Rachmaninoff was 
As he “reads” it, the listener is more — oan | | the most, aun be. greeted enthusiastically when he. 
forcibly reminded of the acknowledged| Naturally a composer possessing Rach: BBE ‘OSt remarkable orchestrator of | appeared after the intermission, tes- | 
Tchaikovskian influence over Rachman-|maninov’s pianism is more capable o! ; ur time, was not a good conductor. . tifying that the audienca had found | 
inov. And yet, even this way with the indicating in performance the way "5 | We once heard hi rat “| the Symphon reatly t | 
a. © a After the Concerto Mr. Rech: 
er Ar, chman- 





inoff received an ovation such as is 
not often seen Friday afternoons. 

Th2 concert will be repeated to- 
night. Mext week Dr. Koussevitzky 
has chosen to give Roussel’s 4th | 
Symphony its first performance In ° 
America. Schubert's Unfinished | 
Symphony, Ravel’s “La Valse” and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Night or Mount 
Triglav” will also be given. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The presence of Sergei Rachman- 
inoff at the Boston Symphony concert 
yesterday afternoon made the occa- 
sion particulary notaFle. He re- 
turned both as composer and soloist 
after an absence much too long. One 
hopes that the future will sce him 
more frequently represented on these 
programs, in both categories. The 
afternoon was devoted to his Second 
Symphony, in E minor, and his Third 
Piano Concerto, each of which re- 
ceived deeply stirring, eloquent per- 
formance. The Friday audience, more 
numerous than usual, was more en- 
thusiastic than has been the case in 
many weeks. When the concerto had 
brought: the concert to an end, they 
stood applauding until Mr Rachman- 
inoff had come back several times to 
the stage. 

An extreme opinion may be ven- 
tured: that no more polished or 
emotional playing of the E minor 
Symphony can be imagined than that 
which Dr .Koussevitzky. brought to 
pass. This is just the sort of music 
which calls upon his greatest gifts as 
interpreter, music of poetry, passion 
and soaring ecstasy. In itself, the 
Symphony is anomalous: an early 
work written before Rachmaninoff 
was 30, long, prolix, but superbly 
scored for orchestra. Its very length. 
inclines one to seek little derivative 
places, and there can be found sug- 
gestions of Tchaikovsky, echoes of 
Wagner, even a fleeting, paradoxical 
similarity of mood and style with 
some of Sibelius’ earlier symphonies. 
The last movement, with its restless 
modulations, the contour of its melo- 
dies recalls the final movement of 
Cesar Franck’s Symphony. Through- 
out, the device called the sequence is 
over-stressed. | 


‘ments. 


“his originality 1s more a concerr 
of emotion, of a remarkably varied 
harmonic structure, than of preoccu- 
pation with the intellectual problems 
of form. While the thematic ideas 
are not in themselves 
the instrumental dress which clothes 
them with such splendor is consum- 
mately beautiful. 
4 melodist is the spiritual heir of 


Tchaikovsky, though far more disci-. 


plined than that unhappy poet of 
sorrow. 


A pianist, Rachmaninoff 


interplay of choirs and single instru- 
There is no stodgy hacking 
away with solid, air-tight chords, in 
the manner of poor Schumann, who 
could never forget he was a pianist, 
With the Third Piano Concerto Rach- 
maninoff maintained this mental elas- 
ticity and accomplished the feat of 
combining a brilliant piano part with 
an accompaniment as symphonic as 
the purest symphony ever created. 


Furthermore, he managed to satisfy | 
virtuosity and the muse of inspira- | 
This Concerto is just as dis- | 
playful as those of Liszt, but how | 
As he played | 


tion. 


much more substantial! 
it yesterday, particularly those 
astounding passages of full chords at 
uncanny speed, there was a revela- 
tion of how felicitously good music 
and virtuosity may be joined. This 
does not happe.: very often. 


these many years, superbly | 
controlled and expressive; masculine 
playing that avoids both the excesses 
of the old “grand” style and the ten- 
dency to overrefinsement so often 
found in the new. 

Dr Koussevitzky’s share in the total 
success was considerable. Withou' 
is ministrations the Symphony 
would not have made the effect it did. 
Ie ordered the orchestral portion of 
the concerto in thoroughly sensitive 
fashion. 

Albert Roussel’s new Fourth Sym- 


phony, a recent Parisian sensation, | 


will have first American performance 


at the concerts next week. The pro-) 
Rimsky-Korsakov s | 


gram _ includes 
“Night on Mt Triglaff,’ Schubert's 
“Unfinished” Symphony, and the “La 
Valse” of Ravel. Coe) Wee 


Not that Rachmaninoff consciously | 


inserted these reminiscences; his in- 
tegrity is above question. They may 
have been in the back of his mind, 
but that seems unlikely—except for 
Tchaikovsky. They simply occurred. 
The originality of his own thought is 
not obscured. As in the case of the 
C minor Piano Concerto, Rachman- 
inofl’s voice is heard above the efforts 
to emancipate his style. 


exceptional, | 


Rachmaninoff as | 


here | 
thought in terms of the orchestra, of | 

. | “ » 
the color and coatrast obtainable by | 


For the | 
rest his playing was as it has cee | 
clear, | 


COMPOSER 


PLAYS WITH 


ee 


|more appetite for that sort of thing 
at the turn of the century. And grant- 
ing Mr, Rachmaninoff complete orig- 
inality, he often copies himself. There 
is the vein of lyric melancholy, of the 
sensuously elegiac, there are the long- 


Spun melodies gradually mounting to 
@ climax, 


Recalled Many Times 


Some in this 


have found 


| symphony 
a suggestion of Tchaikovsky, but its 
gloom and SOmbreness, chiefly ex- 


| pressed in the first movement, are of 
'a nobler cast. If the piece had noth- 
| ing else to recommend it there would 


| still be the haunting second subject of 
this first: movement. And if the Adagio 


ag tends to cloy, the Scherzo ha: i 
Rachmaninoff Soloist resistible energy ap tg ary, Oe ee 


in Own Concerto 


for Piano 
eet 1532 CoA 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday was Rachmaninoff dav 
at Symphony Hall. From Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra came that 
composer’s Second Symphony, and 
the remainder of the concert fel! to 
the Third Pianoforte Concerto with 
Mr, Rachmaninoff as soloist. The at- 
tractiveness of the music, the brilli- 

ance of its performance and the per- 
sonal popularity of the composer- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


o 


Pianist had the expected effect upon 


the audience. 


UNHEARD FOR 12 YEARS 


7 mM} 
: This E minor Symphony had not been 


- Wotabe bs for 12 years, this D minor , 
‘Oncerto for seven. It is by the Second 
ener te that Mr. Rachmaninoff as 
rena ye the larger forms is most 
" luently represented nowadays. That 
| 16 symphony is everything some of us 
; Once fancied it to be may hardlv be 
Iepaie, but it by no means deserved a 

OZ€nN years of neglect and yesterday's 


Alldience receiv , 
ceived it w 
enthusiasm. t with unmistakable 


Of the four 


mov ' 
not the finest, pga Ra Rie Ms 


| j Is the most continuously 
 pceeating. Its second theme, rhea d 
rh .. ° the corresponding melody in 
nt oa e of the Second Concerto, 
poe : Ch no audience can resist, and 
avitenie heer oue Statement of it in- 
- a rings down the house. What 
Pity that Mr. Rachmaninoff had to 


ers che vulgar concluding meas- 
- ‘ 4is y 1érTre t 
faults, but comm ne symphony has its 


Onness is not one of 
_— Thickness is, however, and 
andi. ‘imes in the first and third . 
atte “ya ‘Ne heavy richness of the | 

: mes oppressive. There was 


| Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducted this Symphony con 
| amore, and the audience recalled him 
| many times to the stage. A similar 
_ scene was enacted at the end of the 
concerto, although now !it was the come. 
poser and pianist upon whom the 
plaudij were lavished. 

Perhaps some fondly thought that he 
would play an encore, as Mr. Gieseking 
was prevailed upon to do when he 
carried all before him with the Rach- 
maninoff Second Concerto last spring. 

Truth to tell, this Third Concerto is 

4 much less genial work than its 
|, predecessor, although the end. in typ- 
leal Rachmaninoffian fashion, is sure- 
| fire. Yet the Second Concerto is too 
| much like the symphony to follow hard 
upon it. And while some might have 
| Wished that Mr. Rachmaninoff had 
| Played his new variations on a theme 
| of Paganini, if the audience as a whole 
| had liked the concert any better than 
it did, it could have found no way of 
expressing itself. 


Rachmaninoff Honored | 
ERGEI RACHMANINOFF Was | 


honored by the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra in its ninth 
program of the season at home (Dec. 
20-21). The distinguished Russian’s | 
Second Symphony, in EF minor, was 
played under the direction of Dr. 
Koussevitzky, and the composer was 
soloist in his Third Pianoforte Con- 
certo, in D minor. At the Friday 
afternoon concert, a very large audi- 
ence gave him an ovation. 


Mr. Rachmaninoff is known 
everywhere as a pianist of the first | 
rank. His reputation as a composer 
Is less widespread. This is perhaps 
because he has declined to follow 
the musical fashion. In his com- 
positions, as on the platform, he 
appears aloof, austere, indifferent to) 
current trends, brooding over his 
Own musical visions, which find ex- 
pression in the idiom of an older 
day. He is the artistic descendant of 
Tchaikovsky, and he writes as. 
though his ancestor were stil] living. | 
These two works were composed in 
the second half of the first pind 
of the twentieth century. Stravin._ 


! 


. 





sky’s revolutionary compositions had stimulus of the presence of its il- 


not been performed, but Rimsky- lustrious composer, 


Korsakoff and Moussorgsky were suspect, become monotonous. 
L. A. 8. 


famous, “Pelléas et Mélisande” had | 
been produced and all Strauss’s| 
tone poems had been heard. They) 
had no influence, however, on MY. | 
Rachmaninoff’s art, which has not 


Prospect of 


it would, we 


been essentially modified, either, in A Pp } ' 
the intervening years. rogram vN 


For this Mr. Rachmaninoff is not 
to be condemned. There is no 
reason why he should write like 
Debussy or Strauss. He expresses — 
himself in the way which is natural 
to him, the only way in which he 


could express himself. His way has As Composer and Pianist He 


many virtues, too. He has the me- 


Rachmanimov 


; 
o pepe - ™ 7 
\ j : ’ 
cw 


lodic gift, he knows how to draw big | Will Be Heard anc Seen 


sonorities {rom the orchestra, he) 
understands very well the construc- 
tion of a symphony on traditional | 
lines. That the result of his labors 
can be moving and even thrilling to 
the public was amply testified by the | 


exceptionally warm applause which | BG ki 


followed the lambent performance | 


of the Symphony in E minor at the 
concert under review. 


} 


; 


| 
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Masses Srth 
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RACHMANINOV'> 


M minor, which Wv 


stitute the first half of the p 
for the concerts of the 
vy Orchestra tomorrew aftern' 


There is some question, though, | saturday evening, has not been 


whether this symphony would stand | here since Dr. Koussevitzky took 


At Week-End Coucerts 


iit 


wept 


—_ | 


Boston Sym 
ONL aAflu 


m1 % 
ich. 


OVS iit 


up well under many and frequent econductorship in 1924. The Third Pian: 


repetitions. Today its most interest- | Concerto, , 2 
ing movement is the Scherzo, prob- \half of the program, with the compose) 
ably because it has more rhythmic ‘as soloist, has fared slightly 


which will make up the 


la single performance in 1926, whe! 


vitality and variety than the other | wir Horowitz made his 


movements. The first movement, |ton debut. 
too, stirs attention by its develop-| Otherwise the only Rachmaninoy 


ment section; but the Adagio cloys, | formances listed in av 
and interest lags before the Finale, ing Dr. 


which extends the playing time to | “‘Island of the Dead” in 1924, th 
an hour, has been completed Piano Concerto at a Monday event 
hf ’ { 3 y* © ‘ae ‘ % Tt y;Toe vce vr th ‘ 

The Third Concerto had its first |cett @ couple of yenre eon he 


Piano 


Concerto in 1995 and last 


Boston performance in 1919, with | pospighi's orchestration of five 


the composer at the piano. That |maninov “Etudes Tableaux”’ 
performance was not heard by this |ago and R 
reviewer. It was last played here} orchestra of 4 


seven years ago by Vladimir Horo-| If it were not for occasional p 
witz, on his first Boston apparance. | ances of his piano pieces by the 
On that occasion there was an pose, himself and perhaps more } requ 


extraordinary manifestation of en- ‘hearings of some of his sons* 
almost tftorget, thi 


gonians might 


thusiam over the performance. That 
; ‘ hat sy eminent pianist 
demonstration was repeated on the sues haar eminent 0 
poser-——one 
present occasion. Yet evidently for posers, even though he happ 
very different reasons. Mr. Horo- of fashion. 
witz’s interpretation was brilliant, more difficult t 
fact that KoussevitzkKy 


hard, Lisztian. Mr, Rachmaninofi’s of the 
was subdued, tender, full of rubati, manin 
of subtle dynamic nuance, of ro- sians), 
mantic phrasings. At times indeed the 


sympath 


the line was not clearly distinguish- The 


‘able. Even the coda did not release pe g regular item 

| the last previous 
_ The applause was vociferous, but was in the final year 
here again it is doubtful if, failing teux’s regime at Symphony Hall, is it 
a special occasion like this one, the four movements. It is a longs work—* 
music of Mr. Rachmaninoff, ad- long, indeed, t 


the anticipated fires. 
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oremost livin 
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oth Russians (or 


and that presumably the n 
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mirable as it is, would make a satis- thorized cuts. 


ent are more or less traditional, 
factory full program. Without the Sna the sauade is no 


Symphony, which 
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etic interpreter. 4 
wsea Vv 
in the repertory and 
performance of whic! 
of Pierre Mon 


is il 


hat the composer Has Bu: 


The forms and method 0! 


t difficult for the 


average concert-goer to follow. ‘The firsv 
movement, containing an elaborate intro- 
duction, is built on two principal themes. 

The second movement is the scherzo, The 
third movement is slow in tempo, contem 

plat.ve in mccd. The fourth, like th 
first, has contrasting sections of excit 
ment and repose, exultation and forrow 
There is a brilliant ending. 

The Third Piano Concerto is in sym- 
phonic style. Although there are ex- 
ceptionally difficult as well as occasion: 
ally displayfu] passages for the solo in- 
strument, the attention of the listener is 
rarely courted for the sake of thess 
things themselves. And yet .the Sper 
movements Which make up the sovoett? 
are somenow extraordinarily shaped ti 
give prominence to the solvist. For this 
aetaa face tachmaninov concertos ar 
apa Pl 4% ul © to the soloist; not tha 
a A ve the pianist a facile opportun’‘t, 

show off, but that the orch as , 
him off instead. Th orchestra shows 

stead, e coda of the Third 
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neerto, tor instance, is built with thi 
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L Place could not have been four: 
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Allegro scherzando 
Andante con moto 


I. Lento; allegro con brio 
Lento molto 


II. 


III. 
I. Allegro moderato 


If. 
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IV. Allegro molto 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemeber : 


27, at 2:20 o'clock 


Seti 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecemMprErRr 08 


2} 15 O'clock 


ROUSSEL 


21] Tomorrow Afternoon in 


-Vvmphony No. { 
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Rect 


I. Lento; allegro con brio 
[l. Lento molto 
ITI. Allegro scherzando 
IV. Allegro molto 


in 


(First performances in the United Siates) 


Rimsky-Korsakov “Night on Mount ‘J riglav,”” Act III of 


the 
Opera-Ballet ‘“Mlada,” arranged in 


concert form 


st Will Be Heard 


jiani 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT 


....9ymphony in B minor ( Unfinished’) 
Allegro moderato 


The Eminent P 


Andante con moto 


.. La Valse,”’ Choreographic Poem 


(A number of paintings by Lilla Cabot Perry, together with music. autographs, and 
Pictures of the composers whose works are in 


the Orchestra’s current repe 
may be seen in the Huntington Av 


rtory. 
‘ue Foyer. See pag: G6 
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Variety Marks the 


?, Imost : 
(Thus Cleopatra’s Dance seems aimost! ture on 4 little prophecy, namely | 
like a quotanen oe saae pacnetiee: that this is one of the most im-.} 
‘he orchestral perform | . | 
yh Dr. Koussevitzky’s sensitive baton. Portant scores that Dr Koussevitzky | 


was persuasive and eloquent. It whetted aS introduced with the Boston Sym- | 


SS ge ee 


Wr eee | 


oo 


Romantic 


Symphonic Matinee 


( 


| 


Schubert, Tronic 
Ravel, Operatic Rimsky | 
I 


AITING symphonic conductors is 
not so prevalent a sport aS WOr- 
shiping them, but it is keener, 
The man who bears a grudge Is 
somehow more persistent than the one 


who has a. passion. The vuLte ry 
more volubly, but eventually gue . 
self out; the oe gpd geen oregon je Be 

as almost any e € stify 
Al of protest, though they be are 
numerous than ssh rer are 

so representative. me 

ne nae symphony concerts the Ad ab 
pal source of protest is apis Sar agen ed 
is a good thing, for it reflects ah - 
in music for itself. Whoever or} ane 
cancelled subscriptions erage od o Bey 
agreement with a conductor's in p re 
tion of Beethoven’s music? People = 
be attracted to concerts by a conductor s 


flair for some composers; but they are | 


: eadily driven away by his sup- 
an. nemtitude with others. Let the 
conductor, however, play music ede ia 
ful to members of an audience and he 
touches a raw nerve. Let him do it often 
enough and the box office reflects the 
sé Cc a 
ie we of the conductor, as program- 
maker, is a hard one. He cannot satisfy 
everyone in the audience entirely with 
his program, no matter what it is: this 
is an old story. The unfortunate thing 
is that in attempting partially to satisfy 
everybody he sometimes runs an equal 
risk of displeasing everybody. 


The program for yesterday afternoon's : 
and this evening’s concerts by the Bos- 
symphony Orchestra is @ case In 

aa gg it is one of Dr. Koussevitzky’s ances it has h ted its’ vitality. 
point. § Chronologically it scarcely exhaust + tallow 
ns Of course the listener mus a the! 
literary summary 0O ~ 


more varied lists. 


3 A © ished’”’ 
runs from the Schubert Unfinis 
Symphony of the eighteen-twenties to the closely the 


‘contemporary classicism through Schu- 


’ Png . 
hertian Romanticism and Ravel’s post- 
war disillusionment; stopping on a W ey 
at the operatic, programmatic realism o 


Limsky-Korsakov. | 
ae rm the parallels and ee 
could be continued. As Dr. tapes one 
led the orchestra through this rere mm 
at yvesterday’s concert, the pra renee ie 
reasonably cordial, if not ngage af 
thusiastic. But it seemed as i ta 
lumber was being applauded by a C ae} 
ent section of the audience from ita Pp a8 
ecessor. To a certain extent eh Ponty a 
tion Was due to a. considerable in Pty 
visitors to the concerts, enjoying pil 
tion from their student tasks got me 
holidays. For the most part, t onen. = 
has heen suggested at sufficien ength, 
the condition is chronic, 


There is littl new to write ee a 
other performance of Schubert's oe he 
ished’ Symphony under Dr. pp tegate 
Zzky. As in everything he does, - _ 
ductor follows his own counsel, 


ra ta 
hampered by stuffy tradition. In yes) 


terday’s presentation the erect Of, _ 
treatment tended to stand out apes eet 
the virtues, largely because the a eager 
ance was less intense and technically ies: 
meticulous than in the past. ee 

“La Valse,’ which is a ce ae Np 
of the Boston Orchestra, suffer He ei 
ly yesterday from a lack of the a 
edge keenness of orchestral playing 


which Boston audiences are familiar. | 


' Anyone hearing the piece Aeteene hw baer 
ee Ne? ee fron Mracy oietuosity 
erely at Ravels shes , Nd 
‘out also at the Boston oy gts sh 
chanical virtuosity. Many o Do Piys a 
ever, recall more exciting per ie 
from the same players previously. 


The first half of the concert held far 


‘es ed | 
greater attraction for the more seasoned | 


| 
' 
' 
' 
' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 
i 
; 


. ’'s eSsay | 
'concert-goers. Rimsky-Korsakovs es 
j 


‘in orchestral drama and_ tone-paintins 


‘i. side current) 
i be old hat alongs | ipren’ 
ge oh but the two previous Be, | 
ad in Symphony Hall have | 


' 
! 


” / ost out of | 
Roussel Fourth Symphony of 1935. In “action” if he is to get the most 


sé . - ’ 
lioussel and Ravel, whose ‘‘La Valse’ the music. 


rt | 
Furthermore, one need nc 


| ize that the! 
tnont:| hs , the opera to realize 
) program, it has two eminent, have seen ; atian {6 at 
Seaientatives of the French school; in; music in symphonic presentatloy 


bl - a baa isfit. 

Schubert of the German, and in Rimsky- | best a m eismeike 
wath , , : . rsion of w ers with the instrum . ots! 
the third act oc “Mladn’ fellows . Pobongep hand some good tunes—go0d | 


the third act of ‘‘Miada’’ follows the op 


s, Rimsky does | 
Nevertheles eo. nino | 


the appetite of the listener to see “Mlada”” Phony and that it will be referred | 


as well some day. 

The Rousse] Symphony, too, seemed 
brilliantly performed, with the exception 
of the mildest lack of precision on rare 
occasions in the first movement. The 
music throughout was good to hear, and 
ought, it seems, to become a repertory 
item in Symphony Hall, just as several 
works of the ¢omposer have already be- 
come established here, 

The symphony sounds more or less 
as it “looks.” (A discussion of the score 
was printed in these columns on Thurs- 
day.) The first movement is forthright 
in the most acceptable contemporary 
manner, but has little of the still-prevail- 
ing contemporary acidity or smartness. 
It is honest, happy music, constricted 
along lines that have done duty for a 
century and a half but which have not, 
judging from Roussel’s music, exhausted 
their usefulness. 

The slow movement is more impression- 
istic but nene the less acceptable, It 
recalls the composer’s frank acknow]- 
edgment of the influence of Debussy. But 
Roussel’s own features are always dis- 


cernible; and the movement is not out. 


of character with the rest of the sym- 
phony. 


The vivacity of the third movement-- 


Which is a Scherzo—does not pause for 
| reflection in a Trio, The recurring main 
theme of the last movement seems ideally 
Suited to its purpose, 


Anything more 
pretentious would not have served the 
character of the movement or, Indeed, 
of the symphony as a Whole, For the 
work just misses being a “‘little’”’ sym- 
phony. Neither in length nor in quality 


‘ils it a “big’? Symphony. And this, as it 
| happens, is all to the good. In its way 
‘it is quite perfect, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | 
The 10th regular concert of the. 
Boston Symphony orchestra was giv | 
en yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall. Dr. Koussevitzky led the or- 
chestra in the following program: 


LOllsse] - 
“Ymphony No 4, Op. 58 
Rimsky-Korsakov - 
Night on’ Mt. Triglay”’ 
Sch ipbe iy Be 
Raw sphony in B minor (‘Unfinished’’) 
act ; | 


.f 
“La WValge,” 


; 
| 
’ 
; 
; 


| 


: 
/ 


Choreographiec Poem | 
Yesterday’s was a remarkable con- | 
cert, not only because of the excel- | | 
lent choice and variety of the pro- 
stam, but also on account of the | 
first American performance of the | | 
Roussel Fourth Symphony. Rous- | i 
sel’s interestin | 
save us tl] 


” 


: 
; 
; 


work sit on the library shelf. 


to again with increasing delight, 
Delight is, indeed, the very word 
to use in connection with this sym- 
phony, for the two last movements 
abound in happy ideas, buoyantly 
and energetically expressed. Rous-_ 
Sel has in the past been accused« 
of acerbity and dry formality, but. 
this symphony goes back to the. 
lighter mood of the Suite in F and 
forward to a splendid achievement 
in form. Florent Schmitt, the emi- 
nent French composer and critic, 
wrote in Le Temps that this sym- 
phony had more unity and concise- 
ness than its predecessors and that 
in the last movement the composer 
“united his efforts above al] teward 
the renewal of the form rather than 
Of the thought.” The themes, cer- 
_tainly, are often of the most en- 
' gaging Simplicity, but they are 
worked out with an ingenuity and 
an ultimate felicity that is amazing. 
If one is tempted to compare the 
last two movements of this sym- 
phony with Beethoven’s Fighth for 
the sheer joy and exuberance they 
convey, the earlier movements are 
in complete contrast. The first, to 

be sure, has great vigor, but it is an 

intellectual rather than an emotional] 
vigor, as befits a first movement. 
The slow movement. is the most 
poignant and provides a sombre and 

lyric interlude before the burst of 
Vitality in the scherzo. The Fourth 
Symphony is a crowning glory of the 
composer's distinguished career. In 
its span it illustrates many of.the 
virtues on which the French pride 
themselves: Clarity, wit, grace and 
logic. It is distressing to add that | 
the audience yesterday did not seem | 
very appreciative. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has done a splendid piece of work in 


\interpreting this Symphony, but, in 
view of the public indifference on 


the occasion, he must not let this . 


Dr. Koussevitzky also earned our) 
thanks for his taste in the rest of | 
the program. The Rimsky-Korsakov | 
piece is frequently of great descrip- | 
tive beauty. If it were half as long, | 
we should probably appreciate its 
dramatic effects and the loveliness of | 
its orchestration more. The per- | 
formance by the orchestra both here | 
and in the Roussel was of the best. 
In the Schubert Dr. Koussevitzky 


things fro 
hot disap 


| did not! 
ening Symphony by Rousse], of the Rus- ‘enough so that the composer 


' 


made a rather tenuous opening in 
sian. The music ranges from Roussel’s jeonfine their use to the present work. 


the first movement, so that we had 
to strain our ears to catch the notes. 





In the second movement there Was; vet sometime in the future Roussel largely new audience was apprecia- | palér foreshadowings ot “salome.”’ 
an unwonted lack of precision 1N | may prove to have been one of the tive. Every number on Dr. Kous- | .P@Phnis and Chloe” and “Le Oiseau 
the horns. But on the whole this |more substantial composers of our ; dealt ra de Feu.” Need one say that it was 
ethereal symphony sounded as well |time. He is not given to grotesque : sevitzky $§ programme received the superbly played? 
as one always hopes that it will. noisiness, and his methods generally : sort of applause usually reserved for The “Unfin; 4 

Provided one wished to think of 'are conservative. The great virtue : the one especially favored piece. | , sunwned 
the concert in a certain gpd it Of- | of his music is its orderliness. | : | Pisinnay the a ae “Unfinished” 
fered an extraordinary lesson in Dr Koussevitzky conducted an il- | : obiad a" )symphony an avel’s seductive and 
good orchestration; first in the | luminating performance, but the Fri- : FIRST TIME IN AMERICA brilliant essay in the Viennese manner 


ee 


i y 
Se lll 


Roussel, then in the Rimsky-Korsa- day audience was not more than po- Three “R's,” grouped fortuitously | bry +p appealed to yesterday’s 
kov and finally in the Ravel. Ravel's | litely responsive. There was more provided as many of the four items on! With the “Urnfini hea” Dr. eeu met ail 
“La Valse” is a show piece which enthusiasm for all that followed. this programme. They were Roussel,’ is more sympathetic tha sradarnty 
would be nothing without the com- “Night on Mount Triglav” seemed, Nimsky-Korsakov and Ravel. With|! thus far with the Symphony inc ma 
poser’s skill in this respect. It made by comparison, pictorial music of : them was Schubert-of the se was. the fh Yet he still persists in Pfam 


| : 7 ) ag she py? ! | Symphony. Roussel’s p} , ; | 
‘yesterday a fine ending to a superb highest inspiration. But it remained SW Poy qoussel’s plece was the#subordinating melody to accompani- 


new Fourth Sy 4 4 “ecei 
concert. for Franz Schubert to confound all b> the. Baxtal, ympiony, well received} ment when the ‘cellos sing the second 
© WS fLarisian premiere last October subject of the first movement 


ean, concert Will be repeated Ss cme Oteee Ware wi va tog co 0% and coming yesterday to its first per-| The Koussevitzkian “Ta Veiea” 

'night. Next week Dr. Koussevitzky speech of his mas erplece. rom the formance in this country. Rimsky’s | BR oP n “La Valse” is an 
| will conduct the Prokofieff Classical heart to the heart” continues to be : was the concert version of the third | at ‘the ‘ens We Pyfcisteag rod ng 
‘Symphony, Stravinsky’s “Sacre du a reliable aphorism, though out of act of “‘Mlada’’ and Ravel ended the Rave) batemaiat be ooh pay of zeal. 
Printemps” and the Brahms Second fashion just now. Dr Koussevitzky’s concert with “La Valse.” a. virtuosa conductor. By 2 showea tae 


| 
, treatment of Schubert was admirable, Because of its place on the ro- in Sy er , 
Symphony. gramme and its fresh interest. Dp Symphony Hall that his piece here 


Teta =i less given to mannerisms, more ap- Rous- | can make its oe 

. / ; 9 - . ’ Das , » , . ’ . effect uite Uu 

: Bi ston Syiphoty Oyehestra propriate in style than formerly. He ha Geta crea deser\ ee first and samabslitihe whens at nalded. 
| ’s ma tour de force of she tetra eration, TO begin with, 

} The Fourth Symphony of -Albert has always made a de forc it fe briet, although there are che-aee 


| Roussel was played for the first time . oe Ail. gia BURY MPRG. the apiea tend four movements and the first 
Is ea | : ' ‘iS preceded by a slow and deeply ex- 
n the United States at the Symphony, wWext week the program will be as pressive introduction. After at Pathe. 


concert yesterday afternoon, It be- follows: Prokofieff, “Classical” Sym- | sel is all for energies, for pith ana 


' gan a somewhat curiously assembled |phony: Stravinsky, “The Rite of, conciseness. Even the slow movement 


‘program that included Schubert’s | Spring”; Brahms, Second Symphony. plied cannot for long remain quiet 
es Ws. Ede and reposeful, but must needs grow 


ee ee 


66 . 749 7 . h = | . oS ae oon 

Unfinished S) mphony; cnoreo- | : Vigorous and assertive. With the con- 
graphic poem La Valse of Ravel, i { ‘CISPNneSs comes also compression. a d 
‘6 : 4. of ” ; Pps 4 Chas Ss: : Nn 
and “Night on Mount Triglav,” the | a second hearing would seem to he nec- 


concert piece which Rimsky-Korsa- | essary if one is to &Apprehend all that 
koyv made from the third act of his | the composer has to say. | 


opera “Mlada.” A 
Roussel’s new symphony is the lat- ; | | n Outstanding Symphonist | 
est specimen of Parisizn handicraft | At first blush this Symphony im- 


to reach us. This it has done speedily, | presses not only as a less elahorate 
for the composition was first per- | but as a less important work than its 


formed only last October at a con- | immediate predecessor. But Roussel 

cert by the Pasdeloup Orchestra in ! : unlike 80 many of his colleagues, is 

Paris. It is scored for large orchestra | void OF nA (oO produce music de- 
| : Old of ine | 


and follows the cgnventional four thea’ atan vidual and arresting quali- 
movements. There is-a certain amount | | , Ways he has something to say 


ana in, the saying that « ‘tom- , = foe | ahaeaticars way of saying it. Dr. 
poser’s music reflects not only his | Yee 2% (53> Boston, and has done well by him in 
own thought but that prevailing | : }. 2 : ‘with Sibelius bet Weeraua, Rai, jaa 
among the people of his time and| Fyyst American Hear- Roussel may be slkgied Se ede: a he 
community. In this case, the Parisians | outstanding living symphonic * . 
i ge) sagaeeed worrying in spt bche ° 5 ~aryend this Sympliony in A maior 
about the chances for war, and with | fR | N which for all its Mvyelineas and heed’ 
forced gayety conduct themselves in| IN’ O OUSSE!L S CW | hitting is not goood ed 
public as if having a good time. | : a auded as though {it were some 
As usual with-Roussel, his music | W k : a KOvskian war-horse, | | 
is neatly factured, transparent of tex- | Or : . 439 performance, so far as could be 
ture, discreetly peppered with mild | be. stg Was an admirable one, | 
dissonance, preoccupied with rhythm | ancinatiiauseninan x see ee from “Mlada” served one | 
at Once mechanical and monotonous. | —namely, ty pose; and served it well | 
What he has to say is much less in-} BY WARREN STOREY SMITH : its tonal paceg wee, orchestra through | 
teresting than the deferential manner es Written after its com-' 
in which he says it. Musical good A holiday programme found a holi- poser had been immersing himself in 
oh ia yd or eee eaee up| day audience at Symphony Hall yes- iy eee ae * this music is lavish- 
or superficiality, and the fact that RSE TY Sy a COl- Wihvie a? ict co metlem: wi 
there is “melody” in his symphony terday, which is to say that a rq ee of them new in 1890, i ee 
does not mean it is lyrical. Roussel’s siderable number of the regular da or ave, CMpaniment to a pantomime, 
melody is the sort that progresses scribers to the Friday afternoon Sym- : ye ‘nick film, it should be effective. 
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TIGHT BINDING 


FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


ee ee ee ee 


Eleventh Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANuARy 3, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 4, at 8:18 0’clock 


a fs i a ene ee si Symphony, Op. 2: 
I. Allegro 
Il. Larghetto 
Il. Gavotta: non troppo allegro 


IV. Finale: molto vivace 


STRAVINSKY ........“Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring”’), 
Pictures of Pagan Russia 
The Adoration of the Earth. 
Introduction — Harbingers of Spring — Dance of the Adolescents — 
Abduction — Spring Rounds— Games of the Rival Towns — 
[he Procession of the Wise Men — The Adoration of the Earth 
(The Wise Man) — Dance of the Earth 
The Sacrifice. 
Introduction — Mysterious Circles of the Adolescents — Glorifica- 
tion of the Chosen One — Evocation of the Ancestors — Ritual 
of the Ancestors — The Sacrificial Dance of the Chosen One 


INTERMISSION 


AE aan nn Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


I. Allegro non troppo 

Il. Adagio non troppo 
lll. Adagietto grazioso: quasi andantino 
IV. Allegro con Spirito 


[his programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


(A number of paintings by Lilla Cabot Perry, together with music, autographs, and 
pictures of the composers whose works are in the Orchestra’s current repertory 


Sovfcte—From a Portrait oe. : , . 
ies * may be seen in the Huntington Avenue Foyer. See page 514.) 
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all Sauer » mendous Orehestral Crescendo at the enu 
P rokotiev and | Stravinsky of the first part of the score made 12» 


Contribute Variously to 
A Classical Matinee 


almost overpowering impact on the lis- 
tener; and the same thing was true ol 
the ending of the second half. At the 
‘other extreme there was wondrous beauty 
in the playing of the mysterious last three 
measures of the Introduction, just before 
By Moses Smith the listener is shocked by the rude 
Hee? i yhythms of the Dance of the Adolesc: nts, 
OR one reason or another this In short, here was, a0 Xo ped el 
week’s program at the symphony | terated Stravinsky (which tne been © 
concertS may be described — 4° pathetic might call a contradiction in 
tassical Prokofiev's” “Classical” |+4eyms), Meanwhile—and this is the im- 
re co. beean the matinee concert ;portant thing—we have had the adore 
symp nONd ¥rahms’s I major Symphony tage of numerous performances of 4 
ager a marels it is not necessary Sacre” since Pierre Monteux first brought 
pagel iA hat this work is so well estab- it out here. If there were a few in yes- 
prereue (ne erits the designation of a terday’s audience for whom, under the 
ene Ps LO a the moods of much Of | weight of several hearings, the content of 
the uate. the musical material and ee the music has already ppt Mn 
anipulation by the composer CoMe| ylaces, most of SO eee wee ee oo 
manipule hose of the classical masters |¢oytynate. For us, each performance ha: 
nearer tage of the term) than is the given rise to increased comprehension 
tn gb tae n ‘of the other Brahms Sym- and enjoyment, so that, with the assist: 
ore. = / east ance of the magnificent performance 0! 
as. $0 the only other number on the yesterday, we were able cies ol gt ag 
program, yesterday's performance of ciate “Le Sacre” as the master} | 
Stravinsky's ‘‘Le Sacre au See it is. na 
and its reception by the majority of the songs Tt 
audience were enough to convince ae One could not help h yt cachiiae ee the more 
skeptics that both the composer ne - portance or frequent ni if the average 
hotly disputed creation have hecome ¢ = complicated modern W “gt ett ‘ pice tine 
sical. A work, the first performance of listener is to be giv en ha a » Mi ae the 
which produced something resembling a penetrating beneath W nat 1S vr } vagy eee 
miniature civil war; which was then and ugly surface of dissonance, CS ke Stine “Te 
yaees later considered the last wore B/ity and go forth. For one work like 
shocking dissonance; which was called, Sacre,” that has finally Ww rie to ltbahe 
py its partisans “revolutionary and, by ‘into the unwilling nage veg 
the same token, was most offensive lO) goers, there are a dozen similar], : reten 
everyone else—such a Work has ended bY | tious contemporary works that, ie , 
being warmly applauded by a hk riday of neglect after a single ae ee caeloragpa at 
afternoon audience of the Boston “YyM-! two, have been neatly ne gg toe tp apa 
phony Orchestra concerts. Warmly uninteresting, feeble, usly on ‘ “cul or | 
enough, indeed, to recall the conductor | One instance out of many may on se : 
twice and cause the musicians to arise. the same Stravinsky's Cidipus — oe 
—— /which many regarded, on the basis oO! ne 
Much of the cordiality of this reception | first performance here, as a masterple' 


classic. 


Was immediately traceable to the quality | while others (including the present 


+e 


of the performance, which must have Im-| ¢eonsidered it noteworthy Re : 
pressed even those who were least sym- | cause of its mixture of styles. . Pole 
pathetic with the Stravinskyan “idiom” | thinkable that a single hearing § u Ce: 
of 1913. Never, it is safe to say, has the | piece of ;the magnitude and tod Le! | 
“musie of *‘Le Sacre’ been played in Bos- importance of ‘“C8dipus Rex, Granted 
ton with such precision, unperturbable ;)at there are difficulties of performance. 
security (the work sets many a trap for But in its day, “Le Sacre’ itself Was 
both musicians and conductor), virtuosic considered practically unmanageable. 52. 
facility and orchestral brilliance in gen- The “Classical” Symphony of Prokofiev 
eral, But there was more to this per- (who was once considered the twin ‘Bete 
formance than physical exactness or daz- noir of Stravinsky) has, in this regard as 
Zling light. There was extraordinary va- in many others, little in common with 
riety of color, as the score demanded it— “Ta Sacre.” There are mild and som 
from the subtlest impressionistic tints, | times fairly biting dissonances, but the 
through the flavorsome hues that brought re ae spice rather than the very 
the Russian peasantry to the mind’s eye, | stance of the concoction. Whether 
to the barbaric splashes of color that}! ~‘ | 
Stravinsky can concoct as well as any | alent of a symphony by Mozart— 
composer in the history of the tonal art. | oo ee ey aa ja at the 
177 - +,t-,- | Claimed fifteen years ago hf 

Under the guidance of Dr. Koussevitzky | sf Sa ds most arguable question. Bul 
the musicians were as sensitive as they | least a 2a yh ia launes cf out day th 
have ever been to the quieter sections of | that fol the AUGrI aye: a Nan as geanh sti 
“Tae 7 Base aon a > music is digested almost as read 

Le Sacre. But both in the accuracy cf | yo Mosart -avensnony is quit 
their playing and in their spirited ap- | ee & Mozart SymMy : 

roach they were far more at home jn, V10USs. an ae : toe Worn 
the more vigorous, rhythmical _ passages Aside from the po a bs hh 
than they have been previously. The tre- ‘Which have an important be: 2 


“as Wa 
yer, 


sub- 
this 
Symphony is the twentieth-century equiy: 


matter, the Content has the quality of 
the “typical” eighteenth-century music. 
It is not worry-producing. It is gay. It 
has sparkle. It is enjoyable for its own 
sake. and not because of its connotations 


or associations. There is no program to | 
concern the listener and tax his attentive ° 


powers. ‘One sits back and enjoys, ‘‘Just 
like the movies,’’ except that no movie 


is quite so carefree. The movie is bound, | 
before it has ended, to introduce annoy: | 


ing moralist posturings. 

Prokofiev has accomplished the miracle 
of leaping over the whole Romantic cen- 
cury that preceded him and landing plump 
in the nicely designed classical garden. 
The one important difference between him 
and the gentlemen he meets there (and it 
is the difference that explains why the 


‘“Classical’’ Symphony is not Mozartean) | 


is that he knows more. . Yesterday’s 
performance by the orchestra under Dr, 
oussevitzky was played to the hilt. The 
udience would have cheered if it had 
neen less circumspect. 


Brahms’s D major Symphony has been 


verplayed at the symphony concerts 
luring recent seasons, assuming that 
substantially the same people have heard 
it on each occasion, It is still capable of 
exhilarating an audience. But there is 


nothing so insidious as an indulgence of | 


an appetite for a certain tasteful dish. 
One or two samplings too frequently, and 


the appetite is ruined. It would seem | 


to be time to call a temporary halt to 
Brahms’s symphonies at the Friday and 
saturday concerts—excepting the Third, 
which has been sparingly presented. 

Dr. Koussevitzky, it must be granted, 
does not stand still in his presentations 
of the Brahms symphonies. Yester- 
day's performance of the D major, for 
example, was the most “classical” one 
recalls under his direction. The letter of 
the score was almost fanatically adhered 
to, at least with regard to tempi, outlines 
and broad scale of dynamics. (Only the 
jubilant ending of the Symphony was 
overblown.) It is true that in the process 
finer details of shading and phrasing 
were often sacrificed. But on the whole 
the Symphony stood out in clearer and 
truer perspective, it seemed to me, than 
ever before under Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
leadership. . . . The audience enjoyed 
the Symphony apparently as much as 
ever, 


Boston, Symphony ,Orchesira 


The ve ded e”a g the 
riday“Symphony audience found Dr 


Koussevitzky’s program for this week 
highly stimulating. It begins with 
the “Classical Symphony” of Proko- 
eff, continues with Stravinsky’s 
“The Rite of Spring,” and finishes 
with the mellowness of Brahms’ D 
major Symphony. But more conser- 
Vative listeners plainly did not care 
much about Prokofieff, and as for 
Stravinsky—he jis still an ungovern- 
able imp of the esthetic sphere. There 


¥ 


| | were a f€w who even remained in’ 
| 


the second-floor lobby until the turn 


| of Brahms arrived, then flowed into 
the hall to bask under the gentle’ 


| Sunshine of Johannes at his most ex- 
'pansive. . 

Neither the “Classical Symphony” 
nor ‘‘The Rite of Spring” is what one 
would choose to solace his last hours, 
but each in its way is a notable 


composition in the spirit and accord- 
ing to the rules of the 18th century, 
with balanced periods, undeviating 
formalism, and daintiness which has 
not been equaled since Mozart 
| breathed his last. Donaudy wrote 


| tunately, long since began to show 
base metal beneath enamel. 

Prokofieff did something more than 
superficial imitation. The fundamental 
construction of the “Classical Sym- 
phony” is quite apart from the mod- 
ernity. of its melodies and harmonies. 
The latter are superimposed upon 
the former. He did this, morcover, 
with astounding ease and neatness, 
and gave the whole thing the air 
of an elegant jest. The “Classical 
Symphony” ought not to be taken 
| for more than it is; a tonal anomaly 
In fun, a spectacular essay ‘in time- 
‘traveling, a blending as near as 
can be obtained of the methods of! 
18th century music and superficial | 
aspects of the 20th. | 

If one demands no more of the 
work, such a performance of it as 
Dr Koussevitzky and the Boston! 
“Symphony usually bring about is’ 
, very enjoyable. The conductor miss- 
-€S no accent and no rounding of 
phrase; by his meticulous regard for 
detail and complete sympathy with 
Prokofieff’s intent, recreates the work 
in all its cold brilliance, a diamond 
upon a delicate setting. During the 
first movement, yesterday, the string 
tone was too keen, and the first vio- 
lins seemed a trifle neglectful of 
style. 

Stravinsky may make the best of 
misfortune and in the hostile atti- 
tude of those who dislike the tribal 
noisiness of “The Rite of Spring” rec- 
ognize the significant fact that a 
work still contended nearly 25 years 
after its birth must possess vital ele- 
ments. Second rate music, music that 
is purely imitative or whose imme- 
diate impression is mere sensational- 
ism quickly perishes. “The Rite of 
Spring” is none of these, and today 
it is far from moribund. One may or 
may not be pleased by its acrid har- 
monies, the merciless impact of its 
involved rhythm. but who can say: 
“Here is something that once star- 
tled us, but now it is pallid and 


score of the early 20th century. Pro-: 
kofieff was not the first to attempt. 


songs in this guise, but they, unfor-- 
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tame?” 

It is still a question as to which 
portions are the more eloquent of. 
the literary program: the marvel- | 
ously evocative, quiet introductions | 
to the two parts, or the orgiastic 
tumult when strings, brass, wood and | 
drums are loosed in celebration of 
primitive rites. The latter are prob- 
ably more original. Stravinsky took 
a harmonic and instrumental leaf 
from Debussy in the case of the in- 
troductions. But no one before or 
since ever matched the complete 
animality of his pounding rhythm. 
It is ‘likewise difficult to envision. 
how any choreography could ap-| 
proximate the ideas and emotions 
of the score. Similarly, yet in dif- 
ferent categories, “The Rite of 
Spring” and the “Classical Sym- 
phony” will presumably dazzle fu- 
ture concert goers as achievements | 
unparalleled in their kind. | 

The orchestra and Dr Koussevitzky | 
performed this frightfully difficult’ 
score as if there were no technical 
problems of notes and metre, The 
effect was, as it always has been, 
overwhelming. Some might think 
that Brahms following Stravinsky 
would: be tepid water after wine. 
This was not so, for Brahms has a 
sovereign power of his own. The 
D major Symphony was read with | 
equal intensity as all that went be- | 
fore. It was as Satisfying in detail | 
except for a few questionable liber- | 
ties of tempo, and when in the first’ 
movement the strings insisted upon | 
staccato marks that are not printed 
in the score. 

The orchestra will journey out of 
town next week. The next regular 
concerts here will be given Jan 17 
and 18, C. Wa in 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The llth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 
Prokofieff .... Classical Symphony Op, 24 


Stravinsky “Le Sacre du Printemps’ 
Brahms Symphony No, 2 in D major Op. is 


Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony Is 
a perfect work of its kind. It is by 
no means the trivial tour de force, 
with which terms the pedantic are 
inclined to dismiss it. Its propor- 
tions are exact, its mood prevail- 
ingly light and even sarcastic. By 
now it has become well known— 
through the piano transcription, that 
the composer has made and thréugh 


the gramophone recording that Dr. 


Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony made. Yesterday there was 
most cordial applause for it. The 
Symphony deserves its popularity. 
since the balance and precision of 
the rhythm, the vitality of the 
melodic writing and the neatness of 
the construction are irresistible in 
a fine performance. This, indeed. it 
received yesterday, although Dr. 
Koussevitzky led the larghetto at an 
exceptionally fast pace, It was too 
fast in our opinion, because one 
needs the contrast that a slower 
tempo gives. 

A census of the audience—any 
audience—at the “Sacre du Prin- 
temps” would be interesting to take. 
There is always some applause, but 
that means nothing. Nor is it sig- 
nificant that there are no longer 


| any hisses, although the climaxes in 


the first part are probably just as 
Shocking to many people as they: 
were when M. Monteux first intro- 
duced the music here. A good many 
people would certainly own that 
they were bored by much of the 
music, and they might cite the 
opening of the second part as an ex- 
ample. Still others would admit to 
being excited by the rhythmic vital- 
ity and the shock of those shatter- 
ing discords. 

If one sets aside one’s norma! 
ideas of how music ought, more or 
less, to sound, there is a certain 
nervous enjoyment to be had from 
the barbaric quality of the music. It 
does represent what one feels pagan 
Russia might have been; it gets 
down to grips with its subject. In 
this, at any rate, it must provide 
Splendid accompaniment to the bal- 
let. Unhappily the score is so com- 
plicated and difficult that one shud- 
ders to think what the average bal- 
let orchestra would make of it. It 
is aS music for the concert hall, 
then, that we have to consider it. 

“Le Sacre,” listened to in this way, 
will never be wholly satisfactory. Al- 
though there are some who think 
that it is Stravinsky’s best work. We 
can not subscribe to this opinion. 
Rather we hold with the critically 
unfashionable theory that Stravin- 
sky has achieved much greater music 
in the Symphony of Psalms and in 
“Persephone.” The music of these 
later works is more civilized and 
just as highly organized. “Le Sacre” 
is @ work to be heard only occa- 
Slonally, although its wildness is not 
haphazardly applied and its effects 
have not become tame as yet. 

_ Dr. Koussevitzky brings to the in- 
|terpretation of “Le Sacre” all the 
‘dramatic fire that is necessary so 

‘at it sounds with the vroper en- 


HOLE IN PAGE 


ergy and ferocity. The subtle com-, Jmagination which can match his 
plications of the rhythms in the :Own for his representation to the | 
first part were not always brought public, | 
out, since the main accents were In Koussevitzky there lives such 
driven home but not the subsidiary an imagination. It is the imagina- 
ones. The climaxes sounded su-, tion of a poet. Sometimes it is un- | 
perbly, and the second part was very | ruly, sometimes it gets out of hand, 
well senor bas celts aaa cal of sarod yi not > nrg sympathetic 
Le Sacre vO } S ag de a! wi all composers. ut it never 
more unified impression on us, but allows note-playing, and although it 
ODVIOUSIY yon ts gi of such a /is guilty at times of distortion it 
wee rg ae = Hi nr = either; never produces boredom. If it does. 
with a fine reading of the Brahe | rn mean ap at ny ae 
Symphony. The audience quite ev1- BR sayy a she tristan Prel- 
dently relished this lovely music. no; Paella Eres Mb tr pak Grosse, +4 
doubt the more heartily after ‘the om CORRES OF sell-development—it | 
rizora of “Le Maneater , =e — better next year. Meantime 
ppp fir vedi etl 4 . , it has been doing stupendous things 
Bosfon Symphony OfeTestra with Tchaikovsky or Sibelius or Bee- 
ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY re-| thoven or Brahms. It is, on the 


turned, for his eleventh pair of hs ped an imagination to be grate- 
concerts in Symphony Hall, ee bree L. A. S, 


Boston, to normal standards of pro- 
gram building. His list consisted of 
Prokofieff’s 


) “Classical” Symphony, 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre” and the Sec- 


ond Symphony of Brahms. A well- | | 
devised scheme of art, which in per- | | 
lormance testified to the conductor's i | 


catholicity of sympathy and the or- | 


chestra’s virtuosity and flexibility. | 
Freshness was the characterizing | 
ieature in the playing of all these 4 


works, each of which is a classic 
In 1tS OWn way. The wit and charm 
Of Prokofieff’s excursion into Mozar- 
lean style were deliciously realized. 
The once alarming “Sacre,” which 


only two years ago still drove some Responsive Audience 
ee from the hall, has come | 

lo be accepted, as it was bound to | A | d iy id 

pe in the end. Dr. Secniesviteiey : Pp au S rl ay 
piays it better now then he did a / 
cecade ago. Some listeners don’t | 
uke 1t yet, but they can endure it. 
4nd the Brahms was published as \ 

if it had just been discovered. With ae 
Justice, leader and orchestra were | 
applauded after each item until the 


men were called to their feet—and Music, | 
tee - targa ie Z ty Music, Heavenly Maid, wears mor 
“ils was dene twice after the sym- : eh: 


phony. faces than she wore a century anda 
This is perhaps as good a tine as [@lf ago, and three of them—or | 
Sine point out that re-creations rather two and the mask of a third— 
chainine Gaui ye eres Ps were visible at the Symphony Con- | 
score. The old debate over satel aud > bi yeerereay atternoon. Bpecits 
~ee Interpretation is still raging. peat) Dr. Aoussevitzky’s — pro- 
There are those even today who gramme, a curious study in contrasts, 
- Pdhel ng performance that takes even violent contrasts, embraced 
ik €s with the markings in the Prokofieff’s “Classical” Symphony 
rere This, they Say, is the music as Stravinsky’s ¢’T >: : Se 
‘“ Was conceived by the composer. ~ .'™S*YS “Lhe Rite of Spring 
How do they know the composer and the Second Symphony of Brahms. 
meant his music to be dull? Perhaps. —— 

foe sony the notes that he wrote § AUDIENCE RESPONSIVE 
able rs i ye few markings avail-| The audic. sterday, like that of 
in: ae m to indicate his concep-| the week be Was not wholly the 
- e must always depend on an regular Friday company, and like its 
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‘Immediate predecessor was “ifr tne 
mood to like, or at least to applaud, 
‘everything. There was enthusiastic 
| response to the artificial pleasantries, 
quasi-Mozartian and pseudo-Haydn- 
esque, of Prokofieff, to the savageries 
of Stravinsky, to the mellow warmths 
and exuberant energies of Brahms. | 
From the standpoint’ of performance, | 
| at least, all three deserved it. 

: Audiences in general seem to take to 
‘the “Classical” Symphony, although 
ithe individual listener may be found 
who, disliking its artifice, is unrespon- 
\sive to its charms, and who would 
‘rather have one movement of authen- 
| tic Wth century music than a dozen 
. such fabrications. And with ‘Le 
Sacre’? there will be in any aucience 
those who have not yet learned or may 
never learn to like it, those who are 
swayed and stirred by it, and those 
upon whom it is beginning to pall. 


Waning in Power 


Much music seems strange at first; 
then the strangeness departs, leaving 
in its place beauty. It happened with | 
Beethoven and with Wagner, it has 
happened with Strauss and with De- | 
bussy; it is happening with Sibelius. | 
Fut as the strangeness departs from | 
“Te Sacre’ the residuum is chiefly dust | 
and ashes—a dissonance which has lost 
hite without gaining savor, a distor- | 
tion of rhythm and an ex greration 
of sonorities, which irritate more than 
they excite. 

Nevertheless, there are pages that 
will not soon lose their evocative pow- 
er, pages like the two introductions, 
with their still potent suggestion of 
mystery and awe, of the terror in- 
spired by darkness and the unknown. 
The imaginative Stravinsky prevaiis; | 
the other Stravinsky, unfortunately, 
the one most widely imitated, pales. | 

Such gloomy reflections on the wan- | 
ing power of a piece which once threat- | 
ened to deflect the entire course of | 
|music may not be laid to a tepid per- | 
| formance, Dr. Koussevitzky and his | 
|men wreaked themselves upon it with | 
'a proper frenzy, at the same time mak- 
ing the most of its gentler, more Iin- 
sinuating measures. At times in the | 
first movement of Brahms’ symphony | 
it seemed that this frenzy had not al-' 
together abated; otherwise there were 
the familiar eloquence with an under- 
standing of an ingratiating and heart- 
ening music. 


Annual Concert by 


” 
Cha tee 
Fr es eco Eeaiocer. will he 
present at the annual concert of the 


of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 


Women's Clubs Choral Society nex 
Saturday when her composition “Going 
Up to London,’”’ a cantata, will be sung 
for the first time. It will be conducted 
by George Sawyer Dunham and Reé ein- 
ald Boardman wil be the pianist, The 
concert, which will be held at the Copley. 
Plaza Hotel, will commence at 8.30 o’cloc] 
and following the program there 
dancing. 

The soloist will be Haze} 
Leonard, violinist, and Verne , 
flutist, and Mrs. Helen Buck, 
Compositions by Mabel Danie! 
trace Warner Gulesian will be 
on the program. 

Tickets are available from ciuh 
bers or from May Fiske Hotimai 
3road street, East Weymouth. 
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I'wo Preludes (arranged for string orchestra 
by Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli) 
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BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral” 
I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: Allegro, 
ma non. troppo | | 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 


II. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro 
Thunderstorm; Tempest: Allegro : = 


IV. Shepherd’s Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Allegretto 
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(First performances in Boston) 


MENDELSSOHN ...Scherzo from the Incidental Music to Shakespeare’s 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
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Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune (Eclogue of 
Stéphane Mallarmé) 


Ay “Tj i i 
WAGNER Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’ 
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This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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(A number of paintings by Lilla Cabot Perry, together with music, autographs, and 
pictures of the composers whose works are in the Orchestra’s current repertory, 
may be seen in the Huntington Avenue Foyer. See page 570.) 
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rich talent for Spanish music. It is 
true that he has no small ability 
to write music that is superficially | 
attractive, that cuts a pleasing fig- 
ure. But there is much that is | 
downright trashy mixed with real 
musical feeling in almost all that 
Mr. Carpenter has composed. The 
present work is slight enough and 
would go well at a “Pop” concert. 
Hall. It 1s not worth wasting the orch- 


lows: ) 'estra’s time over, when there is so 
Bach (arranged for 


Pick, tangiagay fmuch music of finer quality that is 


TO oul no less effective. 

Night's It was good to head Mendels- | 

Debussy (ey ia ._ sohn’s Scherzo, music that is so) 
MN, ten a l'Apres-midi d'un Faun® | 5-aceful and appropriate to its sub- | 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von ject. Debussy’s Prelude wears well 
urnberg” with time. In an utterly different 
Although the weather has hardls way felis tha. fen ppd B catego 
been wintry, no doubt Dr. Kous- Beethoven of this concert it too, 
sevitzky thought the audience | captures a mood with perfect artis- | 
needed a musical reminder of spring try. The orchestra was singularly 
thoven’s “Past y | expert yesterday, and Dr. Kousse- 
and Ree rset i Abe aae. | vitzky’s interpretations were in ex- | 
vate pO arte : reminds us of cellent taste. Mention should cer- | 
ap a “ogg Debussv’s “After- tainly be made of the beautifully 
ng lade played flute solos in both the Men- 
noon” is surely a cloudless summer aiathted nink san. Wniasaen bie tae 
day, Wagner's mastersingers and yourent. Mr. Gillet was also de-| 
pon - yi tecbeeneeel xe sd nt servedly called to his feet after his | 
sslost that it was warm enough ‘ime Playing in the Debussy. A | 
for ‘Hans Sachs to peg shoes in the stirring reading of Wagner’s Pre- 
evening outside his house. Men- lude brought the concert to an end. | 
delssohn’s Scherzo is, of course, the 
very spirit of a lovely midsummer 
night. The program might have 
seemed beforehand to be too diffuse, 


Next week Dmitri Mitropoulos will | 
act as guest conductor. He has} 
chosen Beethoven’s Overture to} 
“Leonore” No. 2, Rivier’s Overture | 
to a Don Quixote, Debussy’s La! 


‘simple folk, his tempest and calm 


modern tour de force of the waltz: } brillia: elie ta ahi ) 
Ravel’s “La Valse.” But Mr Carpen- pia arelode wo ice Wag- | 
ter’s method differs entirely rom Wann J e proper 
that of Ravel; he is more concerne D : Pie? | 
with cormpressing his material into a | his annual cataion pe “cee rt upon | 
small composition, where Ravel pur- | after the program is the, or night 
sued an opposite course, “Danza” is night. Next week Di oy ed to- 
not so colorful as “a Valse,” though poulos, conductor of pr ri Mitro- 
it is orchestrated skillfully. It ought Conservatory 5 ll a Athens 
to find place in the lighter repertory Mr Mitropoulos will also re appear, 
_ ba Repactin nas of a high-spirited the Monday evening concert on a 
study in rhythm. 27, an : 

_ The compceser wrote of it,as quoted day pe lg yan ~ satay 
in the program book: (The) “little His program next week na Heb. 1. 
piece was an offshoot from a larger lows: Beethoven, Second is as fol- 
work based on Oriental musical idi- Overture; Rivier “O nd Leonore 
oms on which I have been engaged | Don Quixote’: Deby verture for a 
ever since a visit to China last! Strauss. “Syraplonia Demeninae . 


Spring. In the course of the larger! C, Ww 

work I found myself toying with ' 

the following idea, which seemed to, 

set up such a persistent irritation of ; 

its own that I finally gave it its| 

head...” “Danza” is very short. 

It was first played by the Chicago 

Orchestra last month. 
The remainder of the concert 

brought characteristically eloquent 

readings from Dr Koussevitzky and 

the orchestra. The fact that such a 

curiously assorted program of small 

pleces received meticulous attention 

from. beginning to end, testified 

anew to the care which Dr Kousse- 

vitzky exercises over anything to —— 

which he sets his hand. That, after 

all, is a true profession of artistic 


ry ieces of Six Different 


Beethoven emerged radiantly, his 
| 


,once again made their faintly gal- | Composers Played 


but in point of fact this was not 50 | vanic effect. This bucolic cmon’ | 


the case. 

By and large it was a restful pro- 
gram. The Bach could not prove 
offensive even to those most pre- 
occupied with exact reproductions 
of Bach’s music as it was written. 
Pick-Mangiagali did his work well. 
He did not seek, like Schonberg, to 
bring Bach up to date by means ol 
a huge orchestra and every modern 
device. Both preludes show the 
greatest of taste and skill in their 


presentation through a string or-— 
chestra. The Beethoven Pastoral | 


Symphony, as a writer in the Glas- 
gow Herald recently pdinted out, 


D . 
ja 


and Strauss’s Symphonia | 


YMPHONY HALL | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Symphony program this week 
exemplifies the proverb that good 
things come in small packages. There 
are several packages, and the small- 
est is John Alden Carpenter’s “Dan- 
za,’ new to this city. The afternoon 
began with Two Preludes of Bach, 
arranged for string orchestra by 
Pick-Mangiagalli; continued with the 
“Pastoral” Symphony of Beethoven, 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn's 
score for “A Midsummer Night’s 


has no arresting qualities of heroic Dream,” Debussy’s magical “Prelude 
utterance. “So we must not wait to the Afternoon of a Faun,” and 


to be arrested; we must give our- 


selves up.” This was evidently what 
the audience did yesterday after- 
noon, for the symphony was great- 
ly enjoyed. This was due as well, 
of course, to a beautifully clear 


performance. 


Carpenter’s “Danza” was _ less 
soothing. Nor did it have compen- 
sating qualities. Mr. Carpenter per- 
sists in the notion that he has a 


ended in the warming sonorities of 


the Prelude to Wagner’s “The Mas- 
tersingers of Nuremberg.” 


ture might be termed a home prod- 
uct, for it was composed at Prides 
Crossing, down on the North Shore, 
last August and September, A sort 
of distillation of the essence of Span- 
ish dance rhythms, “Danza” inevita- 
bly arouses comparisons with that | 


Mr Carpenter’s delightful a | 


lis full of the i 
As gentle charm whic! 
Beethoven could at times wR ay 


and all who have ears may perceive b Sympho 


r) 
the closeness to nature. B $ | 
U ness . ut the OF ank | 
Ne ea Symphony is _ lesser / j } | 
eee nay en, the man who knew a B : 
Satute ae te and an ordered Y ARREN STOREY SMITH . 
ni » Nn e stormy lord | 
tonal universe whose “Eroica” shet | riage save. been ‘symphony com 
meteorically across the pages of [Corts this season which offered music 
- sical history, nor the humanitari- by two composers and even by a 
Hate found, exalted’ somes: be- single composer. In that of yesterday 
. ion in i 
the Ninth Symphony. Beethoven's and this evening no less than six are 
one Shee china peasants |TEPresented, and these six are Bach, 
mpest is charming | Beeth | 
mba _ be. g Oven, Jol 
nough, but’ itis not inayon pm, » John Alden Carpenter, 
0 


ter a time becomes a little weart Mendelssohn, Debussy and Wagner. 


Mendels ’ | 
beautifully proc Scherzo found a 
that aroused 
or all, but 


S 


CARPENTER’S “DANZA” 


recis 
considerable avpianns (turns . 3 ere net 30 Bee 
; | ns “Pastoral” Symphony ) 
aurent, the Bas cular for Mr necessity the other whaena’ ideal SE 
Virtuoso flutist Hie Symphony’s | The two Preludes for strings, which 
Onors with 1. 41S Work shared Pick-Mangiagalli devised from pieces by 
ith Mr Gillet’s plavj Bach for vi : ) ‘ 
he oboe part j Piaying of r violin alone, begin this musi- 
In Debussy’s evoca- ©! miscellany, in which the one novel 


tive 
B sound-picture. Though the item is Mr. Carpenter's “Danza.” The 


ach prel . ef 
udes were stressed beyond nee hom moa igi we m4 ight’s 
Ic 6 reiudes to 





“phe Afternoon of « Faun" and to ‘ie Bélethoven’s “Pastoral” and 
rsinger’’ bring up the rear, fa? ow 
MMr, Carpenter wrote his “Danza” at\ A Number of Short Items | 
Pride’s Crossing last summer, and the’ «, : dictated by a desire to lighten the| Beethoven's “Pastoral” 
first performance of it took place in the Make Up the List ) auditor’s burden with music taxing the idently bores present-day 
composer’s native city of Chicago on- ST attention less than usual, If so, the ex-| is a pity—aq pity that lis 
Dec. 5. An “offshoot,” as he describes! “are periment was not successful, for the/ overlook the master co 
‘t. froma larger work based on Orien-| By Moses Smith audience was lukewarm in its applause} tiousness (in this instance) for the sake 
tal idioms upon which he is still en- / paeeremny | through most of the concert. of the many delightful moments the Sym- 
caged, the “Danza” turns out . ‘ges IX titles make up this week’s short m pirgy phony contains, Perhaps the _profes- 
Oriental but, again to quote 4 am sl symphony program. The average : Dr. IXoussevitzky S expressed intention | sional listener over-rates the Symphony 
penter, ‘‘a mixture of Spain git jo linn somewhere between three and | to cultivate the established composers! because of its important historical] posi- 
ica.” The scheme sounds re) Peal four. The larger number. assists : more 1s quite understandable, though tion in the development of program: | 
fused, and So Js eteiet ps ap yg the program-maker in his attempt to give many of us hope that, with the change, music. At any rate, there are some love. | 
in seemingly hap azar are caine | variety to the music-making, ‘here are : contemporary or rarely played music will ly themes in the ‘Pastoral:” Some in- 
one thing to another. But the passing \ not be too much neglected. But there © gratiating portrayal of mood as well as 


, ad kf . disadvantages, however. ; 
9 are agreeable enough,! often attendant « va. Ses, a 4 je ‘ ae — a 
a ettncey ate Bi to like the! It is easy for the listeners attention, : aires jer Eat bern dey a to of nature; and a storm ‘‘scene” that hag 
sane The American, which is to say called upon to shift with relative fre- ; Ay y cessity for fixing helped other composers from Rossini on, | 
S on the program, 


the jazzy, element in it will ensure quency, to become dispersed, Further- Le perc Bagne , preces Bee “reduently int ae og rebate a 
that. The applause yesterday, copious! more, the more varied a list, the more played or otheps that have brevity to rate ree ore emanding comment ig Mr. 
throughout the concert, was particu-| gifficult to keep it unified. hit 7 argon do sane ere is etl le _ it comes and goes and 
larly insistent here. | And nowadays, in the case of sym- _if a program like this week's repre-- makes what impression it does in a few 
Vesela 6t “Pastoral” phony concerts, we have come to expect sents a “concession” to popular taste it .minutes. The lively first part and end- 
Happy Version 0 | programs which are not only composed : is obviously reprehensible on artistic ing are interrupted by a more lvriedd | 
As for the rest of the concert, com-) ef individual items of substance but also srounds. But, much more important, it Section In the middle. The more domi: | 
ment upon the performance is more) 4,. enosen and arranged with due regard oe one PEnnee because it is ineffect- nant quintuple meter is skillfully | 
pertinent than. commens upon the for artistic unity or balance as a whole. a, or ve, YORe object it seeks—larger handled, so that it seems as natural, | 
music, all of which is of proven merit. | Kew who are at all cognizant with magi pe es. 4 ny number of 1 adio hours” oe its way, as it does in Tchaikovsky’s | 
Not even Dr. Koussevitzky can Save! Oo echestral concerts elsewhere will deny ae ted W ith programs consisting of short Pathétique”’ Symphony. The orchestral 
the ‘Pastoral’ Symphony from @ cer-) ¥4t the Boston Orchestra’s conductor sched, usually juxtaposed without dis- neatness is not disturbed even by a per- | 
tain monotony which Beethoven him- - Lae coverable connectio& or association, Sym- CuSS10OnN section which might have be- 
self made no effort to avoid, but his) 0 ams phony concerts can survive the competi: come furious in less deft hands than Car. | 
version.of it, more than once heard and | prosr Pat on of free mechanical music (often very penter’s. But when the piece has ae 
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Symphony ey- 
audiences. This 
teners will not. 
mposer’s repeti- 
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‘occupies a very high rank as an arranger 


admired here, is an unusually happy | In recent We¢ks, though, his programs hifarsates ‘trent Yah coeee eee ep statur 
one. : i dell tg de inde else 5 ’ 2 S | é Stature as an original composer. No- 
Would that he might approach all the | have not hee} typical, rhe difference differences are the quality and arrange- thing does. . 
symphonies of Beethoven as temperate- especifls, marked this week, when “ne ment of programs, which make it worth 
ly as he does this one. There was list takes on a miscellaneous and rathe) While for people to spend money andi ti —— | Or 
poise and euphony in yesterday’s per-|fragmentary character. Jt begins Wits iravel distances in order to hear music | '™!Sadventures—some of the wood wind 
formance, and the quality best described |two Preludes by Bach, transcribed bj in @ hall, players were out of tune at the begin- 
as musicality. The playing of the| Pick-Mangiagalli for string orchestra, _ + hope that T have been guilty of mak-| nine of the Symphony, and one or two 
storm section was marked by a finé| proceeds to the Beethoven ‘Pastoral Ing &® mountain out of a mole-hill; and!) . ~ — si ne iene | se 4 
restraint which enttanced rather than| Symphony; and, after the intermission, : that the conductor was prompted by |! the brass in the “Meistersinger’ Pre- 
diminished its effectiveness. traverses two short numbers-—-John Alden | Te boo laudable than a desire to! beam Pitre Ra yy byes tal r 
- Son on ce iTMnanen*! as » Scherzo | vary his customar rocedure ji . ne | (SVE OF C ence in the distinguishe 
Mr. Laurent and Mr. Gillet Carpenter's “Danse eee Bh icot tage building, But’ it'4e weaeeh being over.| tradition of the Boston Symphony Or 
No less commendable were the reading | « 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream’’—and two cautious. Tis programs, to repeat, have chestra under Serge lLoussevitzky. But 
and the execution of the Bach tran-| somewhat longer ones—Debussy’s “After- been among his greatest assets. We canj| Often it lacked the vitality, which has 
scriptions, of Mendelssohn's | Scherzo nuoar of a Faun” and the Prelude to not willingly stand by in silence while | been an equally apparent element in 
and of the exquisite music of Debussy. Wactwer’s “Meistersinger , there is even a suggestion that they may/| this tradition. This inadequacy was 
In the first named the strings, here eR of these numbers is clearly of a deteriorate. / most marked in the opening Prelude of 
without competition, distinguished avenng hat sh ‘ta inclusion on & iuven without exploring further than of Bach and the Mendelssohn Scherzo. 
themselves. In the Scherzo the wood- mesh ARE Ph oot linc them have arustically necessary the rough terrain — 


sy Li ss . Of conterm ‘ary sia area ar tj : | : ' : 

ae inte wae called apen to" “ay Foach, ey hy dcenggen i Awd Rie sal Nhe An place of repeated performances of the ot eS cca Pechasion: 3 Oe. ae fae 
Strings, woodwinds and horns all out- | berore, Have paeinttnciafie> rsa te. rahms symphonies, we could lis ih dttentant nahin « 
did Tima wine in as sensitive a per- | Worked by the cosmopolitan go gee ape pleasurably to some of that of hae ie sv a hey by og ‘eo se 
formance of Debussy’s Prelude as one |With the long, hyphenated nea? wid shat ‘eSs pretentious music, as well as to the nose Wat. ie ee Sify ° + hin 
might encounter in a month of Sym-|the Bachian. character nas ng heen bi “7 works of a host of lesser composers of has bee pl yed ; mit rly tote ih 
phony seasons. Now Mr. Laurent, and | turbed, Mr. Carpenter's latest ws the nineteenth century: there is alwavs onc * hall yee prea ky Ba death—in | 
‘with him Mr. Gillet as first oboe, were |turned out, at yesterday’s matinee ¢on- reason for excursions ‘into the music ‘of Pht: “% y neg slate ne dpe says. oy 
singled out by the conductor. cert, to be of slight stature, buf not so the eighteenth century masters, which Polding y robin Ange _ stig ie! bptsystie < lant 

The Achilles’ heel in our orchestra is; slight that hearing it was a waste of have frequently done credit to the conduc. tonal » bert inne 2 ne StOTOUs, MA 
the trumpet tone when too much stress | time. tor’s discrimination: and the revival of ; = a | 
is laid upon it. Following the prevalent But together the list, especially the a& work like Taneiev’s Symphony a few 
custom of enlarging and inflating the | second half of it, bore more than a slight weeks ago’ reminded us” that there are 
close of the ‘“‘Meistersinger’’ Prelude, resemblance to that of a Pops concert. 7 many compositions of Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
Dr. Koussevitzky here forced  his/qr jg quite likely that Dr. Koussevitzky’s own former  fellow-countrymen which 
trumpets to stridency and, thus defeat-'apnoice was largely dictated by necessity, have been undeservedly forgotten. These 
ing his own ends, robbed his climax gince the Orchestra spent most of last are but a few random suggestions. 
of its rightful power. week on a trip.. It may also have been | 
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About Criticism and 
Program-Making 
Ts Editor of the 56. \Or~ 


-T“must have heen soth illuminating 
and embarrassing to your music critic, | 
Moses Smith, if he was present at the | 

Saturday concert of the Symphony Or. | 
el.estra, after having stated the applause | 
at riday’s concert Was ‘Vukewarm,” in | 
order to justify his criticism of the pro- 
gram. 

The enthusiasm of the audience 
throughout the concert Saturday evening 
waa ‘ne concession to popular taste.” 

Your critic's caustic yeference to Dr. 
Koussevitzky and ‘radio hours” Was not) 
in “good taste” and cannot be supported | 
by an intelligent study of the program. | 
The general opinion is that the program | 
was well balanced and tremendously in- | 
teresting, and was played with a beauti- | 
ful warmth and expressiveness. : 

The French say art languishes where 
there is no intelligent critique. 

In Boston music flourishes despite the 
absence of eritique worthy to follow in 
the footsteps of Philip Hale and HF. » ey 

Yours Truly, 
jm. ADAM SAGENDORPH 
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Boston, Jan. 1°. | 
. , 
61986 ar | 
In Boston f / a 
EGIN 1 with the time when John | 
B Alden Carpenter’s Suite, “Adven- | 
tures in a Perambulator,” Was first 
presented by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Karl Muck in 1915, that 
Ghicagoan composer's music has been 
yvyépresented on symphony programs here 
with a fair degree of frequency. At the 
eéncérts this Friday and Saturday, Dr. 
Koussevitzky is to direct the first Boston 
performances of Carpenter's “Danza.” 

This piece Was composed at Pride’s 
Crossing, on the Massachusetts North | 
Shore, during August and September of | 
last summer. The first (and, it is said, | 
the only previous) performances of the. 
work were given by the Chicago Sym-' 
phony Orchestra under Stock on Dec. 95 
and 6. ‘Danza’ is short, requiring about | 
five minutes in performance. It is based | 
oh dance rhythms—Spanish rather than | 
in the character of American jazz, whicn | 
the composer has frequently employed | 
in the past. 

The principal motto-theme is in five- 
four meter, which dominates the work. 
The cotriposer employs a large orchestra, 
with a formidable battery of percussion. 

The other numbers on this week’s pro- 
gram, which has a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, aré two Preludes of Bach, arranged 
2, Pick-Mangiagalli (they have been 
played here before); Beéthoven’s ‘Pas- 
total’ Symphony, in welcome return; | 
“The Aftérnoon of a Faun,’ by Debussy; | 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn's music 
for “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
the Prelude to Wagner's ‘“Meistersinger.” 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


INTERMISSION 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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(First performances in Boston) 


SATURDAY EVENING, JAnuary 25, at 8 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, Conducting 


De l’aube 4 midi sur la mer 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


I. 
II. Jeux de vagues 


IT. 


BEETHOVEN ..................Overture to “Leonore,” No. 2, Op. 72 
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RIVIER Wee cececeweeensecececcesecs stoverture for a Thee 
STRAUSS tt tteee ee eeeeeeseuesss+s+..-Symphonia Domestica, 


DEBUSSY SEs St et eee ik eK 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 24, at 2 
This programme will end about 4 
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SYMPHONY CONCER 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 13th concert by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor of 
the Athens Conservatory orchestra, 
was the guest conductor during Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s winter vacation. The 


program was as follows: 
Beethoven....Overture to ‘Leonore”’ No. 2 
Rivier... Overture for a Don Quixote 
DRODUGST cccccccecs ‘La Mer 
EPUee | ww cee et eee’s 


The arrival of a guest conductor 
for the Boston Symphony is always 
more of an event for us than for the 
New York public, which is surfeited 
with guests. There was the more 
curiosity on this occasion because 
the public knew very little about 
Dimitri Mitropoulos. His program 
did not indicate much about the 
taste and skill of the conductor. His 
appearance on the _'atform was one 
of great concentration with the mu- 
sic in hand, of modesty in acknowl- 
edging the applause after that music 
was done. He used neither score 
nor baton. His expressive gestures, 
sometimes quite fantastic, did the 
physical work of conducting. Thus 
his beat was never an act of preci- 
sion, but was rather descriptive of 
the content of the music. 

Mr. Mitropoulos is, then, an un- 
conventional conductor. But he is 
also a musician who is both sensi- 
tive and intellectual. His interpreta- 
tions of “La Mer” and the Sym- 
phonia Domestica were extremely 
sympathetic. His way with the or- 
chestra was intense, but authorita- 
tive. For the most part the music 
was allowed to speak for itself, and 
the taste in performance was there- 
fore excellent. The orchestra re- 
sponded superbly to Mr. Mitropoulos, 
so that we heard beautiful instru- 
mental playing. The smoothness of 
execution was besides due to the 
fact that Mr. Mitropoulos conducted 
the same program in Providence 
Tuesday night. 

The “Leonore” overture was the 
only point where we would question 
Mr. Mitropoulos’s ideas of interpre- 
tation. Heseemeds enamored with 
the pianissimo that the orchestra 
can produce when necessary that 
several times in this overture he 
nearly let the tone fade out entirely. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

IMITRI MITROPOULOS is 
serving as guest conductor of 

the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra for the current two weeks. 
He is the director of the symphony 
orchestra of the Athens Conserva- 
tory and has conducted in Berlin, 
Paris and London and in Italy and 
Russia. He conducts a three-months 
season annually of the orchestra at 


Monte Carlo, This is his first visi 
to rata a5 fh, hein. 
Mr. Mitropoulos’s 4 concert in 
Boston was given yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, with this 
program: Beethoven’s “Leonorg” No. 
2 Overture, Jean Rivier’s “Overture 
for a Don Quixote,” Debussy’s “La 
Mer” and Strauss’s “Symphonia 
Domestica.” He had a warm greet- 
ing and generous applause, which 
Nor did we find the slowness of the 
first part advisable. The perfor- 
mance of the whole overture was 
over-refined. The new work on the 
program was Jean Rivier’s Overture 
for a Don Quixote. M. Rivier is 
careful to tell us that he means the 
type of human being who in every 
age corresyonds to a Don Quixote 
and not the adventures described by 
Cervantes. Yet M. Rivier’s music 
is episodic. If M. Rivier wished to 
describe futility one must grant him 
the success of having written futile 
music. Aided by jazz rhythms, a 
large orchestra with saxophone, sen- 
timental tunes and loud bursts of 
noise, this work does in truth seem 
not only the overture to ridiculous 
futility but also that very quality 
itself. 

Mr. Mitropoulos came all the way 
from Greece to conduct the Boston 
Symphony and then chose the 
Strauss Symphonia Domestica as the 
longest work on his first program. 
Truly a monstrous proceeding! 
While plenty of fine symphonies lie 
neglected (the Taneiev taught us 
that) this pretentious work is played 
again and again. It has its pages, 
of course; and it should certainly be 
listened to without thought of the 
silly program that is attached to it 
But it is a work that should be 
given a rest. 


CONCERT BY 


Yabonair 
| shat ae 


Conductor of First 


Rank 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


From Greece, mother of European 
music, comes the latest sensation in 
conductors, Dimitri Mitropoulos, who 
yesterday led the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, as guest, through a stimu- 
lating and provocative concert. Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ success with the audi- 
ence was pronounced; it would surely 
have been even greater had he 
stooped to a programme of sure-fire 
pieces, 

ONE NEW WORK 

From Beethoven, for beginning, Mr. 
Mitropoulos chose the Second ‘Leo- 
pore’ Overture from Debussy ‘La 
Mer,” from Strauss the ‘Symphonia 
Domestica’; and to these he added, as 
his second number, an “Overture for a 
Don Quixote’ by the 40-year-old French 
composer, Jean Rivier, hitherto un- 
known here. 
in aspect Mr. Mitropoulos jis spare, 
almost ascetic: his features are 
ajuiline; he is very bald. His move- 
nents are abrupt and decisive. He 
conducts sans score and sans baton, 
and although before an audience his 


Bestures are more moderate than in 
rehearsal he still suggests a little the 
cheer-leader. There is also thought of 
& conjuror, without magic wand, as 
he moves his hands, now up, now 
down, now forward, now back.’ Of 


lime-beating in the conventional” sense 
inere is little. | 


_ Makes Music Vivid 
Immediately in Beethoven's) Over- 
ture Mr. Mitropoulos discivsed the 
rare and striking hleady of clarity and 


qweersity that distinguishes his con- 
ducting. His ear is s@nsitive, acute. 
Everything must be “fst and every- 


thing is heard. The ] 
tion is riveted as the} 


stener’s atten- 
music comes 


vividly to life. Under Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’ hands ‘‘Leonore” \No. 2 becomes 


] 


so arresting that we are immediately 


ed to speculate upon the effect which 


he might have made with the more 


f 


inished and imposing No. 3. 
The other overture came andiwent, 


proving that Mr, Mitropoulos is Te- 
sponsive to the music of the present as | 
well as to that of the past. For those | 
who know the ‘Don Quixote’ of. 
Strauss Rivier’s music fails to sug- | 
gest not only the hero of Cervantes) 
but ‘‘the eternal Don Quixote” which) 
he preferred to give us. One recog- 


n 
J 
p 


i 


izes that. Rivier jis a_e disciple of 
fonegger; one is both @iverted and 
uzzled by the appearance:of the Jazz- 


liom in his score, } 


Sharpens Debusdy 


With Mr. Mitropoulos’ version of ‘‘La 


Mer’? some will agree and some will 
not, In it the music is sharpened and 
intensified, Those who hold that De- 


bt 


i] 
t] 
M 
pS | 
pi 
w 


ussSy Should be always evanescent and 
npalpable will reject this vividness. 
iis dynamism. Others will feel that 
r. Mitropoulos has given us a fresh 
‘asp on music which was slowly slip- 
ng away, failing to hold its place 
ith ““The Afternoon of a Faun” and 


the Nocturnes, 


And finally with. the ‘‘Domestiea,’”’ 


least sanctioned of the Straussian tone 


pe 
M 


vems save the “Alpine Symphony,”’ 
'. Mitropoulos stresses, as does Dr. 


Koussevitzky, the tender, gracious and 
human qualities in the music. 


* 


gr 


Structure, Line and Color 


Again there was clarity even in the 
eatest complexity, a notable feeling 


for structure, for line as well as for 
color. That Mr. Mitropoulos conducted 
this and the other pieces of the after- 


no 


on from memory means a good deal: 


that he rehearsed them thus means 
considerably more, though such a feat 
remains a feat, to be duplicated only 


by 
ty. 
is 


I 


those possessed of a special facul- 
That Mr. Mitropoulos possesses it 
one more proof that his gifts are 


above the ordinary. 


fe will conduct in Symphony Hall 


four times more. To the wise such 
word should be _ sufficient. 
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Correspondence 


To the or J the x Ses 


AY 1, as a consistent reader ee be 
Transcript through a perio Res 
thirteen years, express rac yn 
satiation cage mage ar rye: ee 
ven criticisms, 1S 
ogc ade Smith. Mr. Smith’s eos nea 
is one of the most difficult any * sor 
man has, been called upon to fill. eres 
succeeded a critic admittedly a seers of 
if he has not yet attained the fips oa 
infallibility with which readers et es “he 
H. T. P. and Philip Hale, it shou d "i 
lay him open to attacks from those Ry A 
think differently than he. His sq (Phe 
to give his opinions, just as ri mh 
critics were supposed to do, and this - A 
Smith does. If it does not tally Bel ng 
opinions of a reader, it is certainly i? 
a matter for printed comment—indeed, - 
this continues, we may be permittec oO 
ask just who is the Transcript critic. ) 
I know many who were frequently a 
variance with the views of e Ren Or it 
Hale, myself included, but we meu ye 
tempted to blast their editors. ] : , fe 
example, was unsympathetic = fo ie 
music of Brahms, and there wert A. ped 
who became so bewildered with te xe vad 
traneous material in his review ea apd 
never did find out what he thoug er 
the music. H. T. P. often erred on ee 
side of an enthusiasm later discounted, 
as in the case of Markevitcn. ze: 
That Mr. Smith at times makes mis- 
takes. in his readers’ opinion, I am 
ready to agree, but that these mistakes 
are matter for discord | do not see, and | 
think printing letters of criticism is not 
in the best taste. There is no more 
healthy state for an organization or in- 
dividual than that in which there is a 
critic who will permit nothing to pass 
unchallenged. With him there is growth, 
without, stagnation. 
1 think Mr. Smith would be the first 
to agree that an | 
he has a right to his opinions, and is 


paid to present them. 
ILFORD CAUGHEY 


his word is not law, but 


News OL Music 
Second hts f 1a 


Ton applause at the Saturday eve- 
ning pte by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra under the aver 
5f Dimitri Mitropoulos was no ores ey 
than that of Friday afternoon ; in rin 
slightly less. This is a pity, since sre 
performances of the four pieces On e 
program were no less ene nd, 
in oO : es, even 
Othe ye A conde confirmed, with 
practically no change, ones impression 
of the first. The Beethoven Becond 
“Teonore”’ Overture was given an ex: 
traordinary performance. the ‘sagen dit 
Rivier’s “Don Quixote Overture — a 
ed, naturally, more integrated, eee 
more plausible. The Strauss ‘Syme th 
Domestica”’ would have gained by a ave 
expansive treatment, though, eepotead 
Mitropoulos’s premises, one nae a oe dyed 
heartily with his conclusions. , n ae cane 
of Debussy’s “La Mer, however, W ‘wen 
because of a more impassioned per big 
ance or not, the presentation “ger 
more characteristically Debussyan a 


on Friday. PA 


A Conductor 


2,530 


IMITRI MITROPOULOS, 

Greek conductor, has just 

made his first professional 
appearances in America as guest 
leader of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. He is occupying the podium 
during the two-weeks midwinter 
vacation of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 
The first of his programs was played 
at Providence, R. I. (Jan. 21), and 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, at the 
concerts of Jan. 24, 25 and 27. It 
consisted of Beethoven’s overture to 
“Leonore” No. 2, Jean. Rivier’s 
“Overture for a Don Quixote,” De- 
bussy’s “La Mer” and _ Strauss’s 
“Symphonia Domestica.” 

Following the present fashion, Mr. 
Mitropoulos conducts without a 
score. He also dispenses with the 
baton. Too much importance should 
not be attached to these matters. 
A man does not necessarily conduct 
better or worse with or without that 
aid of memory or that staff of au- 
thority. It is a question of indi- 
vidual choice. Let the conductor 
stand or sit, keep an eye on the 
score or refuse a music stand, wave 
his arms wildly or give his signals 
with his eyebrows; what concerns 
us is the musical result. 


| nS 


It is not possible to form a final 
judgment of a conductor as a result 
of listening to a single concert. It 
Was apparent that Mr. Mitropoulos 
knew his way about in the scores 
he played on the occasion under re- 
view. It was evident that he had his 
Owl. conception of these composi- 
tions and a well-developed tech- 
nique for conveying his wishes to the 
players. Also, of course, he had un- 
der his hand a virtuosic and flexible 
orchestra: instrument—a fact which 
h3 was quick to acknowledge by 
passing the applause at once along 
to the players. It was a courteous 
gesture, for the men undoubtedly 
gave him what he asked of them. 

Mr. Mitropoulos had a popular 
success at the Friday afternoon con- 
cert. The applause was more than 
ordinarily warm and prolonged. It is 
true that the Friday audience is al- 
Ways polite to guests, but there was 
more than politeness here; it was 
€vident that they liked the perform- 
ances. The reasons for their satis- 
faction are not difficult to deter- 
mine. Mr. Mitropoulos is an ener- 
getic figure on the platform. The 
gestures with which he communi- 
cates his directions are sudden and 
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loper 
electric. As one listener remarked, 
he seems to be built of steel springs. 
As another commented, he hardly 
needs an orchestra. It is difficult to 
resist such vitality. 

; Dee ity 

Something of this springiness and 
this suddenness gets into the music 
he directs. His treatment of the 
Beethoven and the Strauss was 
theatrical. The tempi were erratic, 
the dynamic contrasts were ex- 
treme, the balance of the choirs was 
disturbed, the melodic line was 
broken up, rhythms were distorted, 
precision and clarity were sacrificed 
to speed. The readings suffered 
from an excess of punctuation. 
There was a sensational effective- 
ness, but the musical results were 
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deplorable. The Debussy was 


treated with more respect: it could 
hardly withstand the rough han- 
dling accorded the more robust 
pieces. But for all his care with 
detail, which ofter amounted to ex- 
aggeration, Mr. Mitropoulos could 
not reveal the gossamer poetry of 
the work. 

Rivier’s overture was a local 
hovel.,. It has been performed in 
Cleveland and in Paris. The com- 
poser was quoted in the program 
book as saying that he had not felt 
himself restricted to a depiction of 
the particular personality of Don 
Quixote as conceived by Cervantes 
and that there is no single passage 
of the work that corresponds with 
a given episode. He has tried to de- 
pict “the eternal Don Quixote.” 
There is a vigorous first section, 
reminiscent of a famous musical 
picture of Lindbergh’s arrival at 
Le Bourget; a sentimental interlude 
in which a saxophone replaces the 
English horn, and other passages 
Which employ the jazz idiom as 
translated into French. It is a lively 
piece which tells us something of 
minor importance in an agreeable 
way. 
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Dimitri Mitropoulos Directs 
Well Balanced Program 
n Striking } bay 

y Moses IO | Aare 


ra me a 
UEST conductors of ay 1° 
symphony orchestras cin 
recent years become go Ra tar 
ous that the jc gern 8 9 he 
ioe xenced So agg gion is still 
. > 4 ° = 
Boston, Pav eueenary to repeat all 
scons why a steady a ss gl 
Beene conductors 1S not only be rey 
she orchestra but also _ cae rf io ti 
ange is welcome W a 3 
‘ By wher it gets to be the I greets 
oe ee is shifted trom the rr sic, 
haar pelongs, to the conductor. A 
wwe En Boston have had varying ot 
tune with our guest conauc oe a 
vear, however, there Was eed ep raat 
Feet for legitimate compa takkie 
taxa were given over to the ama ie 
ogherg cteyéble Adrian poet, sae Dr. 
anda e inent Igor Stravinsky. POL re i. 
the ssavitzky’s current op phat para 
ae we are fortunate—judging by Sentai 
say's matinee concert - 2 es bent 
Symphony Orchestra—in ‘ 7: A sheen 
he ministrations of Dim! l , 
‘0 ethe Greek conductor who was nyt 
a ity ‘unknown here fae ar Aint 
nounced at the get opine] . considerable 
although he has achieved a s 
tion in Europe. eerie 
OME. Mitropoulos placed us in cna Meo 
he ie outset by arranging AS 5 aco 
that fits well into a long appar ict 4 
phonic concerts, rather than ich pl 
few battle-horses that have 9 re 
od. It began with the Seco oe. 
ll Overture of Beethoven, ei esene 
aed than the third; ae ee and 
orchestral masterpiece, La is AB ss 
the “Symphonia Domestica | e F cio 
rhich has been too frequ 7 ; 
ee oy, concerts; and 
heard at the symphony ‘ vad = 
was rounded out with a composi ‘ oe 
Bos an “Overture for a 1 
or cae yy Jean Rivier, French com- 
uixote, y Jes ; 
oe of our day. 
In directing this program ra. 
; presented a fairly remarka le J c 
as the eve. though not. quite so 
i % 7. . ‘ 
eleeedinary as advance Keygens soa 
eiven cause for expectation. He yieegnel 
nei her musical score nor conauc! : 
ane eri ‘er’s eve soon adjusts 
baton. The onlooker's Ag hg = a 
itself to the absence of both. } ro ie 
’s beat is alternately regula ant 
Se eitho ; yments it is in the cus- 
unorthodox. At a 1 ngpined ls te ee Pak 
Si athe gpa 3 th most circular 
at others it resempics e st 7 
ini. In either case the 
waves of Toscaninl. Phe aa 
musicians of the orchestra evidently hé 


no difficulty in following the conductor 


yesterday. 


Alternations of dynamics (and some- 
times of pace) are indicated not merely 
by #he arms but also by more sv eeping 
bodily movements, though here again 
the departure from the normal routine 
was not quite so great as had pe ex: 
pected. Sometimes the two arms shape 
symmetrical patterns; sometimes one As 
quite independent from the other. if on 
may generalize from a single concert, 
the function of time-beating is” ep 
cipally confined to the right arm; that 
of shaping the musical expression olga 
pally to the left arm; while ere 
the various entries is done igi 0 
especially when the cues come ast. 7 

Mr. Mitropoulos does not spar hi 
cues, although he does not seem to vi ha 
do the thing. One is astonished anche 
how efficient he can be while =. uc any 
entirely from memory. In the econo} ; 
Overture, for example, at a point whe 
the instruments enter rapidly one aft 
another with expressive phrase B, a 
where seemingly every muscle is ne in 
with the task of indicating the Bi oh d 
expression to the leading Sg ceidhaniy Pee th 
conductor spares his left han Rs: 
instant o°’ mark an accent tf 
double-basses. 
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It ‘was this performance ae a 
“Teonore”’ Overture which oe . Ke — 
West orchestral playing ot he rigs Mespeg 
tte most flattering picture ot we ape 
fold abilities of the conductor. prs i ~ 
not that the other et te 
not well presented, but that the ’ ne ae 
was so beautifully presented w «ts Mee 
most caused the sale ie: i a ete ings 
to take on the air of an eee 

In this Overture the orchestra s - - i 
macnificiently. The playing apatites 
greatest precision, The orchestra ‘hibpaton 
had a sonority that is not common) pe 
ciated these days with 3eethoven 8 
strumentation. The strings W ere copa 
at the other extreme, of ical mg 
whisper of tone without losing booq) 
dai Mr. Mitropoulos was: 20 
nate in having at his disposal the rem 
able aggregation of musicians whon 
Koussevitzky has brought togethe! 
unified. But his own stamp was 
clearly in evidence. The best musi 
in the world do not sound like oa | 
orchestra, unless there is a condu to 
lead them. Mr. Mitropoulos made it 
at the outset that he was not on! 
master of the technique of conduc 
but also of the science and art of mt He 

Furthermore he exhibited an unc 
mon aptitude for Beethoven. The chi 
were sonorous and admirably bala! 
When there were several melodic | | 
each was clear. With rare he post 
he obtained the most precise attac - cite 
releases of tone. The instrumenta’ | 
were never required to force their | “p 
beyond the limits of beauty. ee a4 
above these things, the conductol 4 spr 
into his presentation the oo eggeet 
Beethovenish nobility and power 
drama. 
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After this performance, which was the 
most heartily applauded of the afternoon, 
the music by Rivier was thin. One al- 
most felt sorry for the poor French com- 
poser, Who had the misfortune to follow 
an Olympian. At best the music would 
be adjudged clever and perhaps sincere. 
It is illustrative of its title. But this 
Don Quixote is a modern type, described 
in terms of dissonant and polytonal jazz. 
he sentiment as well as the frank satire 
is mock; which is fitting enough, in the 
light of the style of the immortal ‘‘Don 
Quixote.” 

It is unfair to compare Rivier’s music 
With the masterful utterance of Strauss 
on the same subject. But even on its 
own, the music sounded already out- 
moded, The composer is Clearly a man 
conversant with his craft and possessing, 
as Well, considerable invention. But not 
enough to compensate for an essentially 
outmoded approach—outmoded even in 
1929, when his work was written, 

Perhaps it would be unfair to compare 
the performances of Debussy’s ‘‘La Mer” 
and Strauss’s ‘‘Symphonia Domestica”’ 
under Mr. Mitropoulos with those elo- 
quent presentations under Dr. kKousse- 
vitzky with which Bostonians are fa- 
miliar. But I think the versions of Mr. 
Mitropoulos ought to be judged by their 

own considerable merits. 

These merits were more in the category 
of musicality of expression than in over- 
Whelming, emotional] utterance. In the 
performance of both compositions one 
had frequent Opportunity to admire the 
manner in which the Principal as well as 
Subsidiary lines were drawn, their direc. 
tion always clear, The emphasis of 
particular points af repose was not in- 
ordinate in the case of the ‘“Domestica”’: 
While, by Mr. Mitropoulos’s treatment, 
“La Mer” gained jin Clarity and vigor 
What it may have lost in Suggestiveness. 
Meanwhile one was reminded of the 
Superb quality of Debussy’s score and. 
for all its unevenness, the opulence 
Of Strauss’s. 

The audience applauded with more than 
average enthusiasm of a Iriday after- 
Sreat deal, unfortu- 


hately) Mr. Mitropoulos, in ihree in- 
stances out of four, 


Clans to their feet to shar 
almost as soon as it had begun, 


brought the musi- 
e the applause 


Bravos Accorded — 
Greek Conductor 
t Concert Here 


36 Gh 


itri Mitropoulos proved 
himself a conductor of high rank 
at his first appearance in Boston 
yesterday as guest leader of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. He 
made an immediate and very fa- 
vorable impression upon the Fri- 
day audience. The applause 
Which greeted his reading of the 
first number, Beethoven’s “Ieo- 


nore’ Overture No, 2, indicated 
an auspicious debut. When the 


“Symphonia Domestica” of Rich- 
ard Strauss had brought the after- 
noon to an end, however, there 


was an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion which included shouts of 
“Bravo!”—something. that does 
not often occur at the Friday 
concerts, 

The occasion was not Mr Mit- 
ropoulos’ first conducting in this 
country, for he had begun his 
stewardship, during Dr Kousse- 
vitzky’s annual vacation, by lead- 
ing a Symphony concert in Provi- 
dence last Tuesday evening. 

Though patently a musician of 
extreme competence and sincerity 
—one who approathes music in a 
spirit of serious humility—Mr 
Mitropoulos is a most unconven- 
tional conductor. He uses no 
baton, and dispenses with a score. 
This is in no sense an attempt 
to make an impression: the pro- 
cedure is simply that, as he had 
explained to the present writer, 
with these accessories removed 


“there is nothing to stand between 
me and the music.” 
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Uses Clenched Fists 


In all probability none save those 
who had observed Mr Mitropoulos 
at rehearsal was prepared for the 
athletic rehearsals which accom- 
panied his music-making. Two 
clenched fists shot above his head 
and then downward as a signal for 
the opening chords of Beethoven's 
Overture. Time and again, as the 
conductor wished to intensify~<cer- 
‘ain passages these fists fiailed the 
air in all directions. He stepped 
backward. forward, crouching a little 
as he desired the musicians to play 
softer. then springing to his con- 
siderable height to obtain a sonor- 
ous fortissimo. 

Distance and elevation give Mr 
Mitropoulos, when he is on the con- 
ductor’s stand, the illusion of being 
even taller and more spare than he 
is and his normally large and mus- 
cilar hands take on a somewhat 
formidable aspect. 

Now this is no effort at the sort 
“of “showmanship” practiced by 
lesser conductors. It is, rather, a 
physical expression of the dramatic 
intensity within the man, and an 
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In the three familiar works, recti- 
tude of style went hand in hand with 
constant dramatic fire and meticu- 
lous clearness of detail. The per- 
formance of the overture was scarce- 
ly to be improved upon, except that 
the introduction was taken very 
slowly and the repeated staccato 
chords which occur soon after were 
spaced with generous pauses, 

Throughout the tone was beauti- 
fully transparent; the woodwinds, so 
often slighted with Beethoven, were 
sharply brought out, and the general 
outline of the overture was always 
plain. / 
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Achieves Brilliant Results 


Technical excellence was present 
in Debussy’s uncannily real depic- 
tion of the sea. By means of subtle 
accents, together with vivid con- 
trasts of tempo and dynamic emph- 
asis, Mr Mitropoulos brought out 
the freshness that is always present 
in the music, but which indifferent 
performance has in the past some- 
times obscured. 

The conductor might have chosen 


_a tone poem of Strauss at once more 
popular and more certain of making 
ieffect. ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” ‘Dun 
'Juan,” “Don Quixote” or “Thus 
‘Spake Zarathustra,” not to mention 
'“Bin Heldenleben” would easily 
‘have done in place of the long, 
‘rambling “Symphonia Domestica,” 
‘whose inspiration and substance 1s 
markedly uneven, all consideration 
lof the “program” aside. With the 
‘dice thus loaded against him, Mr 
Mitropoulos nevertheless achieved 
a brilliant performance. 

As for Rivicr’s “Overture for a 
Don Quixote.” little need be said. 
This technically skilled Frenchman, 
who possesses the external musical 
glitter of his countrymen, has 
studied well Stravinsky, Ravel and 
our own American jazz. But what 
conception he may have had, and 
what impelled him to choose such 
a 4itle is inexplicable. The work is 


external sign of what he wishes to 
secure from his players. These ges- 
tures alone, of course, did not pro- 
duce the superb performances heard 
yesterday. Gestures do not galvan- 
ize an orchestra into “playing better 
than they know how,” as a wag of 
4 conductor once remarked. They 
simply serve to remind the musi- 
cians of what has been ordered in 
rehearsal. 


Exhibits Dramatic Fire 


Few conductors regularly trust 
their memory so implicitly as does 
Mr Mitropoulos, though Toscanini, 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Leopold 
Stokowski are notable exceptions. 
Mr Mitropoulos obviously had his 
program remarkably well in mind, 
as his unfailing cues indicated. Even 
at rehearsal, with a score before 
him, he consulted it only when he 


wished to make clear some par- 
ticular point. 

Admittedly a “romantic” in taste. 
Mr Mitropoulos’ first program here 
was such in character, since in addi- 
tion to Strauss and Beethoven it con- 
tained the symphonic sketches, “The 


alternately jazzy and mechanically 
modern, slight of material and con- 
fused in style. 

Next. week Mr Mitropoulos will 
conduct the First Symphony of 
Mahler, Florent Schmitt's “Tragedy 
of Salome.” and his own transcrip- 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 


| G ' 
tion of Bach's organ Fantasia and suest Conduc 


Sea,” of Debussy. The single item 
Fugue in ‘G minor. Cc. W. D. 


of new music, Jean Rivier’s “Over- 
ture for a Don Quixote,” wavered 
between acrid modernity and echoes 
of romanticism. 


tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the C 
Week and Next 


oncerts of This 
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inte’ New York harbor a few days 


ago, on his way to Boston at the 


invitation of Serge Koussevitzky to 
conduct six performances ‘of the 


' Boston Symphony Orchestra, he had 
never met Dr. Koussevitzky. 


A day or two after he landed, the 
orchestra was playing in Carnegie 
Hall. After the concert friends took 
him behind the stage, and introduced 
him to the man who is, in a way, 
his American host. It was all pleas- 
antly dramatic. He is still a little 
astonished by the whole thing. He 
isn’t even quite sure where and 
when Dr. Koussevitzky saw him con- 
duct. But he is pleased and takes it, 
too, as a peculiar kind of respon- 
sibility laid upon him. Greeks dis- 
tinguished in letters, philosophy and 
politics have often come to the 


states, but the world of music in 
Greece is less known to Americans. 
Classicist 

The strong modeling of Mitro- 
poulos’ brooding face makes you 
think suddenly of a younger 
d’Annunzio. They say that the qual- 
ity in him that people seeing him 
casually take for shyness is the kind 
of remoteness from all the ordinary 
ebb and flow of lif: that really 
cloisters him far beyond the reach 
of the quick word or the trivial, 
easy thought. Yet he has a finely 
drawn sense of humor, likes a good 
rousing discussion about Homer or 
Plato now and again, and could 
easily take a doctorate in the classi- 
cal literature of any of a half dozen 
countries tomorrow. 

Olympus or Matterhorn 

Like Toscanini, he lives, eats, 
sleeps and dreams music. For fun, 
1e climbs mountains. All the big 
peaks of Greece, of course,-—not be- 
cause they are so big, but for the 
classical reason that “they are 
there.” And the more exacting peaks 
of Switzerland and the Dolomites 
too. Usually he takes his fun alone, 
going on those trips that are taken 
deliberately by the person with suf- 
ficient insight to have discovered 
that the essence of camping is to be 
found in solitude, with only the 
things that were old when the ages 
began, for companions. 


Pianist at Beginning 


The brilliant career of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos does not have its. be- 
ginnings in a glistening tale of a 
boy prodigy. He was born in Athens 
and does not seem even to have 
come of a family of musicians. He 
comes rather of the kind of musical 
familly which never missed great 
concerts or recitals. He took lessons 
on the piano from the time he was 
a child, but he gave no particular 
sign of being a genius. 

Through his high school and pre- 
liminary college days he kept on 
taking lessons, though it was in the 
noncommital way of many young- 
sters, so that perhaps even his par- 
ents were a little surprised when it 
was time to speak of a career for 
him, that he said he would like it 
to be music, and the piano. 

The family had no objection, and 
sent him off to Berlin to study with 
the pianist-composer, Busoni, For 
several years he did nothing but 
piano, Then he worked in compo- 
sition. His friends began to speak to 
him of studying, too, to be a con- 
ductor of a symphonic orchestra, but 
by this time he was making appear- 
ances aS concert pianist with the 
great orchestras of Paris, Berlin, 
Petrograd, Rome and such an idea 
seemed far afield. Finally, though, 
he put himself under the instruction 
of Erich Kleiber. 


Then Kleiber 

Perhaps he had a deep rooted and 
long repressed flair for conducting. 
At any rate, he went rapidly ahead 
under Herr Kleiber; and, when he 
had conducted publicly he began to 
be much in demand, to conduct in 
Berlin, Paris, Brussels and in Monte 
Carlo, where he was presently to be 
called for an annual five-week sea- 
son. Sometimes he is both conductor 
and piano soloist at the same con- 
cert, But conducting was probably 
his musical destiny, for those who 
know him best say that, while he 
plays like an angel in a concert 
which he also conducts, “he is a con- 
ductor, playing the piano; not a 
planist, conducting into the bargain.” 


Greek Conservatory 
He was an eminent figure outside 


his native Greece before it occurred 
to the state to invite him to come 
home and take over the Conserva- 
tory of Music and the conducting 
of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

They are very proud of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Athens. It does 
not depend for support merely 
upon the people of the city. Greeks 
all over Europe, and in Asia and 
Africa, help too. Membership is al- 
ways between 85 and 90 men, well 
drilled, playing through a season 
which begins in November, with two 
concerts a week, into March. The 
orchestra has its own concert hall, 
which seats nearly 2000 people, and 
there are nearly 2000 subscribers, 
which makes things very satisfac- 
tory. Programs rank with the best 
programs of London, Paris, Berlin 
and New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 

Greek Performances 


Greek audiences characteristically 
like French and German Symphonic 
works, and now and then they are 
willing to be given a Russian work 
or two. One must be careful about 
the newer Italian works; but if 
patience and discretion can do it, 
the conductor hopes eventually to 
make them part of the repertory. 

Native Greek compositions? They 
look promising. Greece has two very 
talented composers—Kalomires, who 
studied in France: and Petridis, 
who received most of his education 
In Germany and Vienna. Their 
music is “fairly modern, but con- 
tains strong Oriental] implications 
—a natural and long-present influ- 
ence in all Greek musica] taste.” 
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itri Mitropoulos Now and 
Four Years Ago; a Word 
About a Novel Work 


URIOSITY to catch an advance 

glimpse of Dimitri Mitropoulos 

“in action’? brought this writer 

to a rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The Greek con- 
ductor, who will make his Boston debut 
at Symphony Hall tomorrow, is an ex- 
ceedingly wiry and vivacious figure on 
the podium. He recalls, in many respects, 
Serge Jarov, conductor of the Don Cos- 
sack Choir, except that he is not so 
short. As in Jarov’s case, there is some- 
thing athletic in his manner although 
he is slight in build. When he desires 
a& vigorous response from his men, he 
is himself as vigorous as a prize-fighter. 
At a sustained fortissimo in the course 
of the rehearsal he held his fists posed 
like a boxer who awaits his chance to 
spring. 

Hands, arms, and shoulders of the 
Greek conductor go into action With re- 
markable flexibility, suggesting supple 
wings. His motions are not square, as 
those of the robot or the modernistic 
dancer, nor are they in any sense dainty 
or choreographic, They are nevertheless 
expressive. Both arms are in use almost 
at all times. Frequently a motion of the 
back is also called to aid. A step back- 
Wards indicates softer dynamics, whereas 
With Dr. Koussevitzky such a movement 
sometimes calls for a declamatory re- 
sponse, 

When Mr. Mitropoulos ascends the 
podium tomorrow afternoon he will be 
burdened with none of the usual para- 
phernalia, conductors carry with them, 
Like Stokowski, the Greek conductor dis- 
penses with the baton: like Toscanini and 
the newer generation of conductors, he 
memorizes the music in his Studio and 
at the piano, so that he can conduct at 
performances Without the aid of the 
Printed score. At this week’s rehearsals 
he had before him Miniature scores, when 
they were available; but to these he re. 
ferred merely for the numbers of letters 
pie = pi periodically in the score to 

liitate allusions ‘ : 
igs nina lO specific places jn 

Mr. Mitropoulos leans largely i 
direction of the Romantic” This a 
deduces not only from his high tension 
on the conductor’s stand, but also from 
his choice of programs. The stress in 
both this week’s list and that of next 
week is on the French impressionists 
(who are essentially post-romanticists) 
namely, Debussy and Schmitt, anq the 
products of late German romanticists 
that 1S, Mahler and Richard Strauss. 
His preferences in modern music are, 
Similarly, for the post-impregsionists, 
the less cerebral] cCOm posers, such as Fer- 
roud, Roussel, Honegger and Rivier, of 


whom only the last is to be represented 
on his Boston program. 
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to } okolof : and ie so ah A eee SY a aves ae FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND T A 
‘Cleveland Orchestra, which gave it Credentials Wate hati 
j initia] performance in the fall of that. For anal introduction ba the guest 
RS Br ctor 0 e Boston Symphony Or- 
' The indefinite article before the nama chenme "ter. ‘aoe two weeks one may 
Of Cervantes’ hero may appear some- quote from the review which the distin- 
‘what perplexing. The composer has been guished French composer and critic, 
‘eareful to explain, however, that the Florent Schmitt, wrote for Le. Temps 


gomposition is not meant ag a prelude - Paris on Eeb. 27, 1932, shortly after fi iy P 
to Cervantes’s novel, nor does it pretend es frat saw Mr. Mitropoulos conduct an ourteent. r 0 Tr AM M C 
to depict any of the specific episodes orchestra. 

of that work. -Rivier portrays, rather, “We knew him by reputation. We 
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Rivier’s Overture 


Jean Rivier's “Overture for a Don 
Quixote” is the only work on tomorrow's 
program that has not been played in 
Boston before. It was composed in 1929 
and dedicated to Nikolai Sokoloff and 
his Cleveland Orchestra, which gave it 
its initia] performance in the fall of that 
year. 

The indefinite article before the nama 
of Cervantes’ hero may appear some- 
what perplexing. The composer has been 
eareful to explain, however, that the 
composition is not meant 4s a prelude 
to Cervantes’s novel, nor does it pretend 
to depict any of the specific episodes 
of that work. MRivier portrays, rather, 
“the eternal Don Quixote whose pro- 
foundly human character belongs to all 
times and all countries.” 

Don Quixote moves about here in an 
aura of smart dissonant jazz and bur- 
lesque of the kind that were fashionable 
in Paris during the post-war years. Both 
jazz and burlesque (and jazz ‘for’ bur- 
lesque) were part of the same movement, 
although they arose from two different 
sources. Jazz came directly from 
America to Paris in 1918, and was im- 
mediately endorsed by the luminati, 
These, in the meantime, were preparing, 
under the influence of Satie, to launch 
a campaign against those forces which 
were jeopardizing French nationalism, 
French purity, French finesse; against 
those composers Who were exerting an 
extra-French influence—Franck (who was 
French in neither origin nor spirit), 
Wagner (monopolizing the French stage), 
and Rimsky-Korsakov (come into French 
music via Debussy). To battle the 
eternal pessimism of Franck, the pomp 
of Wagner, the gaudy colors of Rimsky, 
they began to introduce childish tricks 
and deliberate, nicely couched banalities 
into the concert hall. Naturally, jazz 
served their purpose admirably. 

The composers so engaged were named 
by a newspaper reporter—without their 
previous knowledge and consent, we are 
led to believe—as the “Groupe des Six,’ 
whose typical members were Milhaud, 
Honegger, Auric and Poulenc. By 1925 
they stopped their campaign in order to 
turn to more serious business. After 
that, both jazz and burlesque began to 
he considered outmoded, and were indeed 
no longer necessary for the purpose they 
had served (i, e., to attack pretentious- 
ness). 

Rivier’s work comes after this period. 
It remains to be seen to what purpose 

he has put these outmoded devices. All 
the characteristic tricks are here: the 
almost perpetual ostinati (especially in 
the bass) as in the jazz band, the saxo- 
Phone chanting nostalgic themes with 
drooping melodic seconds and thirds, the 
Syncopation achieved especially by di- 
viding the measure of 4-4 into 3-8 and 
5-8, slides, glissandi on piano and harp, 
themes in fourths, polytonality and dis- 
sonant harmonies. Burlesque is arrived 
at by occasional simple accompaniment, 
Slightly transformed under equally sim- 
ple scale-wise themes, as in the first and 
final pages of the ‘“Mouvements Perpét- 
uels’’ of Poulenc. 


The “Overture for a Don Quixote’”’ be. 
longs in that general category which has 
as its most outstanding products Mil. 
haud’s ‘Creation of the World,’ Honeg: 
ger’s Concertino and Aaron Copland’s 
Piano Concerto. , (a me % 
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Credentials 


For final introduction to the guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra for these two weeks one may 
quote from the review which the distin 
guished French composer and criti 
Florent Schmitt, wrote for Le Temps 
in Paris on Feb. 27, 1932, shortly after 
he first saw Mr. Mitropoulos conduct an 
orchestra. 

“Wea knew him by reputation. We 
recognized that French music had in him 
abroad, a generous and eloquent de 
fender. But we had not yet seen him 4! 
work. This memorable matinee of ithe 
Paris Symphony Orchestra was @ revela-: 
tion. By the energy of his direction, its 
clarity, its marvelous intuition of the 
most hidden secrets of the composer s 
intentions, and by a relentless will and 
precision, M. Mitropoulos gave the chosen 
works of his program an interpretation 
which at the outset won him unanimous 
endorsement. His success wWas-—-no Mort 
no jess—-a triumph.” 

After some remarks about the prograt 
which included one of Mitropoulos s ownh 
compositions, M. Schmitt proceeded ti 
describe the Greek musician's perform. 
ance as pianist-conductor of Prokofiey 
Third Concerto, ‘‘Simply, he played thi 
Third Concerto of Prokofiev, like Proko- 
fiev himself, which until then IL should 
have believed impossible. And a! | 
same time he conducted it. lviden | MAHLER 
when the piano part was ful] the pianis' “ y 
did not beat time. But his rhythm 


co firm and inflexible, his attacks So res” I. 
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Fourteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 31, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fepruary 1, at 8:15 o'clock 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, Conducting 
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which seemed to shine from his mas IV. Stiirmisch bewegt 
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Tee eee ee er “The ‘Tragedy of Salome” for Orchestra 
after a poem by Robert d’Humiéres 


eee Fantasia and Fugue in G minor for Organ (Arranged 
for orchestra by Dimitri Mitropoulos) 
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A SYMPHON 
y ALEXANDI 
of the Boston 


The 14th’ concert 
Symphony Orchestra, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall. The program was as follows: 


Mahler......Symphony No. 1 in D_ major 
Schmitt.........-Lhe Tragedy of Salome 


Bach 
Organ Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 


arranged for orchestra by Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos 


Mr. Mitropoulos has won the en- 
thusiasm and respect of the Boston 
public, as the ovation he received 


after the Mahler Symphony yester- 
day emphatically showed. More- 
over he thoroughly deserved this ap- 
proval, for his work with the or- 
chestra here has been both con- 
scientious and inspired. He is a 
musician of immense skill and a 
conductor whose determination is 
directed by the best of taste. Boston 
has been fortunate indeed to have 
him as guest conductor of the or- 
chestra. His visit ends tonight, and 
those who have not heard one of his 
concerts as yet will be well advised 
to seize this last opportunity. 

A Mahler symphony is not exactly 
the best vehicle with which to make 
a popular sensation, but the superb 
performance of the first symphony 
proved the reverse. And the sensa- 
tion was accomplished by means 
that were musically honest and in 
no sense specious. Mahler’s sym- 
phonies may yet survive in spite of 
their length and difficulty. It was 
the profound belief of the composer 
that they would live. L. Dunton 
Green once wrote: “Historically 


Mahler is the right man in the 
wrong place. The glittering talent 
of Strauss had cut the ground from 
under his :eet.” There is much to 
be said for this point of view. 
Mahler’s music, except for conduc- 
tors like Mengelberg and Walter, 
has had a raw deal. Chances to 
hear any of his nine symphonies 
have been infrequent, and the at- 
titude has been one of relief when 
one is given and thereby got out 
of the way for another decade. 
Some of Mahler’s admirers, how- 
ever, seem to believe that there is a 
critical conspiracy to dislike and to 
refuse to understand his work. It 
is true that the magnitude of his 
conceptions (he .wrote nothing in 
the smaller forms except some 
songs) make it the only sensible 
course to try to ignore the trees 
in contemplation of the forest. The 


first syinphony has a spiritual af- 


finity with Berlioz. The grotesque 
funeral procession has. certainly 
something in common with the 
Symphonie Fantastique. Mahler 
overdoes the use of the pedal point, 
and there are boring pages; but 
the work as a whole is a highly 
original and often deeply moving 
symphony. 

Mr. Mitropoulos’s arrangement of 
the Bach organ fantasy and fugue in 
G minor is in the grand manner. He 
employs a big orchestra, and the 
nature of this splendid work invites 
a rich orchestration. It is perhaps 
significant that Frederick Stock, the 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
similarly used a large orchestra in 
his transcription. It is possible that 
Mr. Mitropoulos was influenced by 
Busoni, with whom he studied, in 
his ideas about Bach. In the eyes 
of some the spacious way of hand- 
ling Bach, of “bringing him up to 
date,” is a gross liberty. But it may 
fairly be argued that the organ 
works of Bach are not violated in 
spirit by transcribing them for mod- 
ern orchestra. Mr. Mitropoulos’ 
version is exciting. Furthermore it 
is clear and easily followed. The 
orchestra gave a magnificent per- 
formance. 

Florent Schmitt’s “Salome” is a 
powerful and dramatic work. One 
would like to see the action on the 
stage as well, but the effect of the 
music alone is sufficient. Through- 
out this concert the orchestra played 
at top form. The audience was 
most enthusiastic. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos Directs 
An Arresting Program at 
Symphony Concert 

AED I, LIZC ener 


y Moses Smith 


ene nee ee 


HERE was no Jack of enthusiasm 
in the audience at yesteraay 
afternoon’s concert by the Bos: 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Con: 
ducting his second and final program 
here, Dimitri Mitropoulos had scarcety 
brought the first movement of the open- 
ing number or: the concert, the First sym- 
phony of Mahler, to an end when tic 
audience broke into an appreciable round 
of applause—sufficient to induce the co 
ductor to bow acknowledgement. Phi 
same procedure was repeated aiter tic 
Scherzo. Upraised arms and a shortened 
pause prevented a recurrence after thé 
slow movement. But when the last mov 
ment had run its stormy course there 
was a prolonged demonstration, in which 
some cheers and foot-stamping were att 
dible amid the hand-clapping, and wl?! 


lasted long enough to bring the conduc: 
tor back to the stage no less than (oul 


times. 


Especially when it is as beautifully 
played as it was yesterday, when the 
orchestra, was at the top of its bent and 
the conductor assisted the musicians by 
giving them free rein. There was the 
greatest clarity in the presentation under 
Mr. Mitropoulos’s hands: and the listener 
was forcefully reminded that Mahler is 
not necessarily obscure. The horns have 
rarely sounded more hauntingly beauti- 
ful than in the music of the first move- 
ment, previously mentioned. 

The performance of the other two num- 
bers produced remarkable results as 
well. From Mahler to Florent Schmitt 
to modernized Bach is a long road, but 
the orchestra traversed it smoothly. Mr. 
Mitropoulos—conducting from memory— 
was evidently certain of his intentions 
With regard to the smallest particular; 
and, aS Was apparent from the results, he 
was equally successful jin enlisting the 
co-operation of the musicians. Beyond 
these things, the conductor revealed him- 
self again as a masterful leader and an 
emotionally compelling artist. 

The music by Schmitt evidently moved 
him more than jt did the audience. And 
[I think, on the whole, it deserved a bet- 
ter reception. It had the misfortune to 
follow a work of profounder import. But 
on its own, “The Tragedy of Salome” is 
an engrossing score. Obviously it is 
dramatic music, which must gain much 
by the accompaniment of the action for 
Which it was written. But it is also a 

Symphonic work, of which a _ bare 
Knowledge of the literary program is suf- 
ficient for enjoyment. It is not music of 
the first class, but many a fine score is 
not. at is richly scored and carefully 
wrought. 

The Bach of Mr. Mitropoulos’s tran- 
scription is a Bach brought up to date. 
The instrumentation is heavy, the 
_ etfects” broad. To a certain extent this 
‘treatment, even on the strictest musical] 
srounds, is desirable in the case of 2 
‘Panscription of an organ work. But 
ee ae preg bool ie ge len yes in size 
clarity. : SeS in aAirectness and 

Where these latter 


a qualities are not 
uportant. ac | 


sigh ee ae ~ Whe R ae Mantasia, the ver- 
in thee _ itro} ou Os reaches its mark. 

| “ugue, however, the Same treat- 
ment misses fire. The clearer all the 
instruments sound in it--aided bv the 
yudauctor’s remarkable skif} in directing 
~ the more they obscure one another ‘And 
So one hears freq uently not moving voices. 


U}' ; ‘en > lid ehe r¢ 
; f \ () ~ ) Is } l ; 


ne. wed transcription was worth while 
o ous i because | Of the notable results 
‘Lained in the Kantasia. Meanwhile. the 


Piast Was directing his own labor of 

the eta ae persuasively than he had 

The audie vo numbers on the program. 

dienes 1ce rose to him. Another au- 
e ought to do the same tonight. 


Although. ‘th: cofidiictor” bade the or- 
chestra arise almost as soon as the music 
was finished, the musicians themselves 
joined heartily in the applause. There 
was less excitement after the perform- 
ance of Florent Schmitt’s “Tragedy of 
Salome. But when the long program 
had been completed with the conductor’s 
Own transcription of Bach’s Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor the applause was 
again Immediate, sustained and vigorous 
; No doubt the audience was manifest- 
ing not only its pleasure with the con- 
ductor and the orchestra] performance 
but also its comparative indorsement 
of the three numbers on the program 
By these signs Schmitt’s work was ac: 
corded a mild reception: but both the 
long and unfamiliar Mahler Symphony 
and Mr. Mitropoulos's orchestral version 
eg j organ music were extremely 

Especially as regards Mahler i 
most encouraging. Until recentiy Sane 
Was in the not unfamiliar ca se of a musi- 
cians composer; that is, a man whose 
music Was admired by many professionals 
(even though it might be berated by 
others), but coldly dismissed by the gen- 
eral public. Recent years have seen how- 
ever, a steady increase in the appeal his 
music has exerted on audiences. It has 
begun to justify the faith that musicians 
have had in it. And it needs but more 
frequent performances in order that the 

bopular regard toward it continue to rise 

Mahler’s music has, of course its dull 
Spots as well as exciting. What com. 
poser’s work has not? Perhaps the prin> 
cipal basis of prejudice has been Mahler’s 
inordinate lengths—not only the length of 
the symphonies in their. entirety ithe 
First consumed almost an hour yester- 
day), but the jengeth of .a single episode 
in the course of which the composer em- 
ploys a persistent and apparently monoto- 
nous treatment to establish and maintain 


& desired mood. 


[I have said “apparently” monotonous 
aot because there are not arid patches in 
us symphonies, including the First “Bat 
~ecause in many cases the repetitiousness 

J ule essence of the style. Without it 
tahlet S music would not be its charac- 
hae self—nor would Bruckner’s, The 
7, that enjoyment of this music is be- 
a1 ins more widespread indicates that if 
he listener will hear it sy mpathetically 
ustead of Challengingly, the style makes 


its effect. 


The opening movement of the. First 


arr 

S} mphony, for example, may have seemed 
‘OO unvaried from moment to moment 
Let when the movement had run its 
vo Agri the listener realized how entranced 
ne had been, as by a fairy-tale heard in 
childhood. The thematic material—jn th 

whole symphony, as Well as in the first 
Mov ement—is of uneven quality, though. 
one recalls gratefully a Simple melody. 
like that assigned to the French horns 
in the first movement, But it is the gen- 
eral impression, rather than 
tails, that remains with the tener. 


‘ecific de- 


The extent to which this First Symphony 


is not typical of Mahler’ | 
€ ] ers whole out-' 
put was indicated here the other day. 


And certainly the Firs 

: t Symphony is far 
ae a masterpiece, to say nothing of its 
/eings an evenly inspired masterpiece. But 


it is something more 
Of the later Mahler. It 


than a prediction 
speaks in its own 


right, and it speaks convincingly. 
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coe tA ahidh a 


The visit of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
as guest-conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be re- 
membered both for the extraordi- 


nary quality of his conducting and 
for his two interesting programs. 
He happily elected to revive at his 
last concerts—yesterday afternoon 
and tonight—the First Symphony of 
Gustav Mahler, unheard in Sym- 
phony Hall since is.only perform- 
ance there, more than 12 years ago, 
and to exhibit for the first time in 
Boston his own transcription for 
modern orchestra of J. S. Bach's 
organ Fantasia and “great” Fugue 
in G minor. Since Mr Mitropoulos 
had confessed a liking for the music 
of Florent Schmitt, it was natural 
that he should perform the latter’s 
once eotic “Tragedy of Salome.” 

Once more Mr Mitropoulos a mazed 
by the two uppermost and para- 
doxical elements of his conducting: 
emotional strength and clarity. He 
stirred the Friday. audience, after 
his performance of Mahler’s Sym- 
phony, to a demonstration that in- 
cluded handclapping, “bravos” and 
stamping. Perhaps more than any 
other guest conductor in recent years, 
this Athenian musician has made 
definite conquest of the Friday audi- 
ence. 

Just why Mahler has suffered 
neglect may be attributed to a 
number of reasons. It would be 
a futile discussion. At best, those 
who admire his music may give 
thanks when at rare intervals one 
of his major compositions is played 
here. The First Symphony, to be 
sure. is not the anguished and de- 
moniac Mahler of his last burdened 
years, though to slight extent it 
shares those qualities. He was in 
his 20's when he wrote this Sym- 
phony, already an accomplished 
scholar of instrumentation, a Tro- 
mantic typical of the artists of his 
mid-19th Century Central Europe. 
Perhaps he was understood at that 
time: it is certain that today only 
a sympathetic minority even bother 
to consider the sensitive nature of 
the man and his inner torments. 


But for the most part the First 
Symphony is a work of youthful 
strength, remarkably original in 
spite of immaturity; lyrical though 
short-winded in thematic material; 
grotesque and slyly, humorous after 
4 macabre fashion when the single, 
muted double-bass drones out his 
transformation. in minor, of that 
famous round, “Frere Jacques.” 
Bruckner’s pompous fanfares of 
brass Mahler had not yet got out of 
his system, nor the influence of 
Beethoven’s symphonic  scherzos. 
The middle of the last movement— 
which, by the way, was not played 
in full—betrays a hint of the older, 
yearning be-deviled Mahler, who 
practically breathed his artistic ‘last 
in the poignancies of “Das Lied von 
der Erde.” The Symphony was 
beauitfully played. No detail was 
overlooked. 

Mr Mitropoulos’ transcription of 
Bach revealed a distinct talent for 
orchestral writing. No pedant in- 
sisting upon literal imitation of 
organ effects, Mr Mitropou!o; ¢m- 
ploys the orchestra for all the 
variety of timbers that it affords. 
There is, especially, a long cre- 
ecendo near the end of the Fantasia 
that could not be obtained upon the 
organ. Strings, brass and wood, as 
he has scored for them, recr: ate 1c 
grandeur of Bach’s marvelous con- 
trapuntal texture. One or two de- 


batable points, such as intens® 
sonority, that for a moment befogs 
the moving voices, and some e€X-= 
tremely exacting measures for the 
trombones do no worse than con- 
trast the prevailing excellence. 

With all the splendor and fire © 
his reading, Mr Mitropoulos coul 
not, for one listener, make “Th 
Tragedy of Salome” more than an. 
orchestral tour de force. Schmitt's 
score has faded with the years, until 
today it is but a reminder of the 
eoloristic excesses of a period that 
ended with the war. Schmitt did 
not possess the genius of Debussy, 
whose music may conceivably en- 
dure as the sole contribution of that 
time. 

Next week Dr Koussevitzky will 
conduct Ernest Bloch’s “Three Jew 
ish Poems,” the Chopin F minor 
Piano Concerto—Jan Smeterlin, 
soloist. and the First Symphony of 
Schumann. cw 
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SSCIENCE MONITOR 
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Speaking of Compose 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 
rs—Now Take Schoenberg 


(Right) 
*> (to the Orchestra Librarian) 
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Prelude to a 


Symphony by 
Gustav Mahler 


oe = 


His Unfamiliar First, to Be 
On This Week’s Program, 
foreshadows 260 


BK the three numbers on the ner: 
ond and final program Ww hien 
Dimitri Mitropoulos has arranged 
for his guest conductorship es 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | - , 
which will be played tomorrow after sa 
and Saturday evening in A bogged a 
Florent Schmitt's “Tragedy of Salom: Q 
has been siven here several times; che 
conductors own transcription GF ERE 
Bach Organ Fantasia and F ugue ia 3 
minor is new here, and Gusta\ Ma eet 
First Symphony received its only axp i 
ous performances here by the 83 rit fa 
Orchestra under Pierre Monteux on Noy. 
24, 1923. | 
vg wrote nine symphonies Fig 
which he assigned numbers, In additioy . 
“Das Lied von, dér Erde” is now gro 
classified as a symphony. He also ‘ 4 
pleted two movements of a ae sta Mtn 
phony shortly before he died in ig _ 
on May 18, 1911, at the age of pat tansy 
It has béen said that his remat oe 
symphonic output, Gontreversy. ove! Bg 
merit of which has by no m aye ote 
down, was but the prelude vr eines 
things to come if he had not died — 
he did, His American st noah gd apey 
while previous had left him ghen Bier 
weary man. And the Adagio of eho pee 
Symphony, ending with the Rae — 
“ersterbend”’ (expiring), has > herrea 
posed by some to corroborate : ote 
intimation <«f his approaching < Yomagt 
But the pages of the prrerenens R an 
Symphony that he left behin: oe 
substantiate this mystical ppc sayin aed 
Mahler was, of course, not on y ape 
poser but also a great executive m a om 
His extraordinary conducting 4s gies Bae 
so far in the past as to lead us 2 i ho 
that the tales about his yaa, pe i 
genius and his virtuoso pie F ee we 
orchestra are mere legends. ' ‘yoda ‘a 
part of thirty years has clapsec | 4x By 
conducted first opera and then sy > Pp non. 
music in Boston. But there are ee 
ple here who have not forgotten 
periences. 


The thing to remember about his syn: 
phoniés—and it is a point that has re- 
ceived considerable stress—is th ut they 
could not have been written without his 
knowledge of the orchestra and of or hes. 
tral sound, obtained during his intimate 
association with the Peeremnents auring 
most of his life. To put the case mors 
positively, his knowledge of the instru. 
ments and instrumental noe erueeaier ex 
plains the full and rich texture of ‘bis 
scores. By a paradox—it ha S eet qu ar 
been claimed—his most Riwborate and in- 
genious “effects” fail to come of Bras ae 

The First Symphony is Reeey chi eae 
feristic. There is a large yi piped ay: 4 
sisting of four flutes (two of : ‘in | need 
changeable with piccolos), ma . mot Ne 
Finglish horn, four clarinets ‘ean me gt | 
-flat, preferably doubled), bass sapcsbid 
three bassoons, os hp arcegag wwe 
French horns, four trumpets, | re ee 
hones, bass tuba, Bevgecrums: ere 
two players, bass drum, cymbals, ri 

am-tam, harp and strings. ee 

™n the very first measures of/sh ¥ 
-% movement the celli and /oas 
ee subdivided into three -part . 
H string section plays a long, } 

harmonic A in various th 8 
owest of which, deep in PDO Gat ble 
., may be regarded as a pedal poll 
avanst which the woodwinds, an lat 
4 ne brass, produce ‘nature sounds 
the composer calls them. | Bere, base 
<,y much of his music, Mah e! ds Ss re 
rir in his instrumental writing x 
c Colles has referred to him as 
7 ' orchestral “producer than 


‘’ qi 


ihe 


yc OL, | a | | 
mplifving his point, soy | 
ceyenth volume of the Oxtord ; ong 
siusie) calls attention to the fore 
‘stage directions’ with wiiicl om . 
: ores are covered. In 2h que Sk 
symphony We: see Mahle Set | | a. 
chant for describing the mi ake nf 
fornancn Meoyt minutely (an os ee 
the trend begun by Berlioz), sins joy 
ney only musical terms but - 
phorical language. It is as i 
trust conductors and piayvers. 


} 


Side by side with these 
which may be identified with righ 
sophistication, is an essential naive 
is true that the musicai eeeeee = 
later symphonies of Mahler are fae toca ic. 
intertwined with the’ most Seay hip? 
mysticism (he was a Jew converted | 

toman Catholicism, and faith es Yel 
essence of his being). But coniibsatane 
Symphony is not, like the rest, or | 3 
with spiritual struggle or TCE. oten 
has frequently an almost childlike sim 
plicity. 


ends in D major. 
before the end there ig & long 


Marked ‘ft riumphal]” 


Thus the main theme of the third 
movement is the old French tune, _ rere 
Jacques.” But the treatment is excep- 
tional, The kettledrum sounds out, very 
quietly, two measures of alternate 1D’%s 
and A’s (lower), continuing ‘this process 
While the successive instruments, begin- 
ning with the double basses, play the 
melody, The movement is marked 
‘felerlich und gemessen, ohne zu schlep- 
pend” (solemnly and in measured tread, 
without dragging) When an elaborate 
program Was printed in connection with 
a performance of this Symphony, appar- 
ently on the authority of the composer, 
the movement was said to be -a “Dead 
March in the Manner of Callot,” an old 
lrench artist, Actually Mahler believed 

little in stated programs as the para- 
doxical Richard Strauss, 

There are four movements, The first. 
in D minor and then in D major (which 
is the tonality of the Symphony as a 
Whole), bears at the beginning the mark- 
ings “Langsam. Schleppend; wie ein 

Naturlaut”’ (slowly, heavily: like Voices 
of nature) The main theme, stated by 
the ’celli in a faster tempo, is taken from 
“Ging heut?’ Morgen iber’s Feld” from 
Mahler’s “Lieder eines fahrenden Gesel- 
CT), 

The second. movement Is a scherzo 
With trio. The nature of the third move- 
ment has already been indicated. The 
“inale is) marked “Sturmisch bewegt”’ 
“sitatedly) It begins in F minor but 
Some of the thematic 
laterja] has appeared previously, Shortly 
and pow- 
section is 
(triumphantly), 


GREEK TO CONDUCT 


BOSTON * PHONY 
inp Bred, of Ohly Sy 
phony Orchestra in Greece 
NEW YORK, Jan. 10 (AP)—The 
Greeks have a word for music, too. 
It’s Mitropoulos, pronounced more or 
less like metropolis, 

Mitropoulos hag a first name. 
Which is Dmitri. He also has an 
orchestra, the only Symphony or- 
chestra in Greece. Now he is mak- 
ing his first visit to the United States 
‘Oo conduct the Boston Symphony 
while Dr. Serge Koussevitzky takes 
a \WO-week rest. beginning Jan. 21. 

Mitropoulos’ orchestra is in Athens. 
Which is the Only Grecian city large 
enough and musica] enough to sup- 
port a Symphony, he says. It is 
called the Orchestra of the Athens 
“onservatory, is of good calibre mu- 
Sically, and exists because the state 
Srants it a Subsidy. 

“Not €nough,” remarks its conduc- 
‘Or, Smiling, “so that we can go from 
“A'Y to city. We Stay in Athens.” 


fu] Crescendo, The fina] 


GREEK HERE 


Athens to Have Or- 
chestra Two Weeks 


Se nennEEReeeeen 


NEW YORK, Jan. 10 (AP)— 
The Greeks have a word for music, 
too. It’s Mitropoulos, Pronounced 
more or less like metropolis. 

Mitropoulos has a first name, which 
is Dmitri. He alco has an orchestra, 
the only Sympliony orchestra in 
Greece. Now he is making his first 
visit to the United States to conduct 
the Boston Symphony while Serge 
Koussevitzky takes a 2-week 


rest, 
beginning Jan. 2]. 


Oe eee ee 


SUBSIDY FROM STATE 


Mitropoulos’ Orchestra jis in Athens, 
Which is the only Grecian city large 
enough and musica] enough to support 
a Symphony, he says. [It is called the 
Orchestra of the Athens Conservatory, 
is of good calibre musically, and exists 
because the state Zrants it a 

“Not enough,”’ remarks its condue- 
tor, smiling, ‘‘so that we can £0 from 
city to city. We stay in Athens.” 


subsidy. 


Likes Monte Carlo 


Mitropoulos looked a jittle pale today, 
thanks to having been jl] all the way 
across the Atlantic. He is a very good- 
humored man, nevertheless, Smiling 
often and expansively. The Smile runs 
all the way uP a high forehead to 
where his hair should be, and isn’t, 

He dresses SOmewhat in the French 
manner, in a pin-striped blue suit,- blue 
shirt and accessories more or lees to 
match, He. likes France, Particularly 
Monte Carlo, which has, he Suspects, 
the best orchestra in France. 


Will Play Own Pieces 


“The men are well paid,’ he explains 
tersely, 

He also likes people, and knows the 
Proper place to scratch dogs. He likes 
composing, too—he wil] play a couple 


of his own things, short ones, with the 
Boston meén. 
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SYMPHONY © 
AUDIENCE 


ENTHUSED 
Fat IT the 


Mitropoulos Wins 


Plaudits With 
Mahler 


emmemewens 2 0 ee ret 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The enthusiasm over Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos, gradually swelling through 
the three concerts in which he had 
previously led the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, burst its bonds at that of 
yesterday afternoon. And this tu- 
mult and shouting came upon the 
heels of a symphony of the too-long 
disparaged Gustav Mahler, the First, 
in D major. 


ree me 


NOT HEARD IN 16 YEARS 

This symphony had been discovered 
for Bo@ton by Pierre Monteux in 1923; 
since theW it has been permitted to 
gather figurative dust in the library of 
Symphony Hall. Yesterday, quite sur- 
prisingly, it proved a vehicle in which 
Mr. Mitropoulos could ride to an un- 
eqduivical success with his audience, a 
triumph which must be shared by com- 
poser and conductor, 

Unless recollection greatly errs there 
was no such excitement created 13 
years ago by what seemed at the time 
an agreeable if uneven work, highly 
creditable to a young man in his early 
20's, and already containing some mark 
of the notable composer that was to 
come. 


Players Applaud Conductor 


Not even Mr. Mitropoulos could con- 

vince us that this First Symphony is 
of the greater Mahler, but it seemed 
far more revealing that before of the 
composer’s essential personality. There 
is the passion for nature, beautifully 
and hauntingly expressed in the firs’! 
movement, and in the Scherzo the at- 
tempt to seek forgetfulness in the 
pleasures of the folk. The third move- 
ment brings the hitter irony, the con- 
tempt for the tawdriness of life, and 
here as later Mahler writes tawdry 
music when it suits his purpose. In the 
Finale comes the note of victory, here 
couched in terms of grandiosity rather 
than of grandeur, perhaps, but uplift- 
ing all the same as Mr. Mitropoulos lent 
it his own fires. 

In the demonstration whieh followed 
the men in the orchestra joined in the 
applause. By’ report the guest con 
ductor has won them by his sincerity, 
his passion for perfection, his superb 
musical equipment, 


Schmitt's “Salome” 


Mahler’s symphony was set first upon 
the programme and inevitably the rest 
of the concert was in the nature of 
an anti-climax. The immediately suc- 
ceeding number, the orchestral suite 
from Florent Schmitt’s mimed drama, 
“The Tragedy of Salome,” leans too 
heavily on scene and action to con- 
vey anything like its full message with- 
out them. Only the prelude, with its 


sense of boding and of nameless hor- 
rors, makes itS way unaided save by 


the quoted lines in the programme book. 


Afterwards this synopsis. held more 
of suggestion than did the music, 
which itself depends too much upon 
effects of harmony and of intrumenta- 
tion. The vivid and apposite melodic 
phiase escapes the cerebral Schmitt. 
Th: performance as such was admir- 


nn 2. 


Bach’s Great G Minor 


And finally what might have been 
the high point of many a concert, Mr. 
Mitropoulos’ own superbly. executed 
trauscription of Bach’s great Organ 
Fantasy and Fugue in G minor. The 
Fantasy rather than the Fugue pro- 
vided him with the richest opportuntts 


His treatments here of the various 


choirs, particularly the hnrass, 
closed him as a master of orchest 
tion 


Tf the Fugue could have come firs! 
and the Fantasv afterwards, 4a pre 
posterous suggestion of course, the ef 
fect oof the whole would have been 


greater, 


‘2. 


Visitor rehearses his own 
arrangement of Bach 
‘with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra — Bids hear- 
ers come to concert hall 
to enjoy music at first 


mane yf 36 Aron & 


ag f 

Tol Ad imitri Mitropoulos, 
Greek conductor, rehearse his own 
arrangement of Bach’s Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor at a Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra practice session is 
to realize that a vital energy has 
taken hold of this eighteenth-cen- 
tury music, Not that any of the 
original vitality of Bach is gone, 
but that the organ character of the 
piece has been changed to a crisp 
modern staccato, 

Climbing to a little room back- 
stage on the second floor of Sym- 


phony Hall and meeting Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos was to confirm the im- 
pression made by his music. The 
man is simply a human dynamo, and 
it is not hard to see that he has 
translated some of that energy 
across to the members of the or- 
chestra. 


All Action 

Literally it was not hard to see 
where his energy has gone, for he 
came into the little conductor’s 
room virtually exhausted from his 
labors on the podium. There was 
nothing to do for a moment but wait 
until he caught his breath. 

Mr. Mitropoulos is without an 
ounce of excess weight, and you 
hardly wonder at that, after seeing 
him at work. When he was com- 
plimented on his interpretation of 
the Bach by other visitors in the 
room he remarked that it is a cus- 
tom now to hear Bach interpreted 
by various composers and conduc- 
tors. 

Orchestra for Organ 

Interpretation of Bach and any 
other composer by arrangement ex- 
plains more, he believes, to the public. 
Sometimes when organists include 
Bach on their program the recitals 


are not well attended. Therefore he 
has made the work available to a 


larger groun b transcribing it fo 
the orchestra. Pe; . g 


But you cannot hold him to Bach 
long. For Bach represents a period in 
music to him and is interesting as 
such. When you speak of composers, 
it is not long before he introduces 
his favorite one, Arnold Schoenberg. 
This Viennese composer, Mr. Mitro- 
poulos believes, is the bellwether of 
modern music because he is leading 
a new school as definitely as did 
Debussy in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, Schoenberg is, he believes fol- 
lowing the natural volition of the 
progress of the musical] art. 


On Being Modern 

He will admit that the public has 
not always been able to follow 
Schoenberg. One reason was Schoen- 
berg’s rapid progress. Then the war 
interyened_ and left people. with A 
desire only to listen and enjoy—not 
to be educated. The public had na 


time to be interested in the labora- 
tory works of an artist. But, said the 
conductor, the musical public needs 
more of Schoenberg and in time rec- 
ognition will come, since he is going 
along the natural paths of art. Mr. 
Mitropoulos paused to regret the 
passing of Alban Berg, one of Scho- 
enberg’s most noted disciples. 

We have reached the end of a 
period in music now, Mr. Mitropou- 
los said, because the present group 
of modern composers has merely 
worked out a facility or “method” 
of presenting music. When we get 
beyond this mere fashioning of ex- 
isting musical ideas and get into a 
new period of genuine creative musi- 
cil activity, we shall be at the be- 
ginning of a new era in music. 


Jazz, of Course 
With such an outlook, it is hot 
hard to imagine Mr. Mitropoulos 
liking other things of our modern 
age and you would not be far wrong. 
Jazz is one of them. Mr. Mitropoulos 
explains that when he hears jazz he 


can enjoy it because he is a person 
of today. To him it represents the 
restless surface of today, and so that 
is why it is neither deep nor at the 
same time is it superficial. 

When reminded that the Boston 
S’mphonv is heard over the radio 
every Saturday evening, Mr. Mi- 
tropoulos shook his head. He does 
not like the radio, Radio is geod to 
educate people on music, but that 
is the end of it. If he had his way, 
there would be no winter concerts 
of serious music on the air. People 
should go to their respective concert 
halls and get their music at first 
hand. Only in summer, after regu- 
lar symphony seasons, should there 
be Serious music on the air. Then 
radio can fill the gap. 
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Sight and Sound | 
After all, Mr. Mitropoulos said, a 
concertgoer has come to receive an 
analysis and explanation of the 
music as interpreted by a conductor. 
Nothing is better than the music 
hall, where the eye can “" someé- 
ear to aid e con- 
Bei version Radio, having only 
the sound medium, lacks the per- 
sonal side of the interpretation 
which comes from watching the 
conductor. Therefore there is a 
tendency for radio listeners to take 
the music for granted. He demon- 
strated by slumping in his chair. 
Television he thought might improve 
this situation by giving the listener 
a chance to watch the interpretation 
as well. | 
About America With Lantern 
How valuable the first-hand con- 
ception is to Mr. Mitropoulos was 
seen by his admission that New York 
simply floored him by its magnitude, 
its skyscrapers and its vibrant 


energy. He had seen glimpses of it 
in motion pictures in Europe. But 
he was by no means prepared for 
New York when he was dropped into 
its midst from the boat. 

But he was a part of it immedi- 
ately. Symphony Hall observers 
noted that his English, which was 
different at first in New York, had 
improved tremendously during his 
two-week stay in Boston. And so it 
should be. Language is obviously no 
barrier to a man who is so vitally 
in tune with the United States. 

A. D. H. 


Dimitri PA bi s Bids Us Farewell 
OR the final pair of Boston 
2) Symphony Orchestra concerts 
which our visitor from Athens 
conducted on Jan. 31-Feb. 1, the fol- 
lowing program was chosen: Mahler, 
Symphony No. 1 in D major; 
Schmitt, “The Tragedy of Salome” 
after a poem by Robert d’Humieres, 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor for Organ, arranged for or- 
chestra by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 


It is 13 years since patrons of this 
orchestra have heard a performance 
of the Mahler symphony. Essen- 
tially the output of a young man 
(Mahler was in his middle twenties 
when he wrote it), the work is 
youthful in spirit, but mature in 
the art of orchestration. Although 
the composer later repudiated the 
idea of symphonic programs, he 
névertheless provided his first public 
with titles at least suggestive of the 
mood of a movement, if not of the 
actual content, and at the premiere 
of this first symphony he desig- 
nated the work as “Tihe Titan: 
Symphonic Poem in Two Parts.” 
Without provocative captions, how- 
ever, this opus would continue to 
make its appeal, since it is written 
in a universal language. even though 
the details of translation may vary 
with the individual listener. 

Of the performance one writes in 
terms of praise. Mr. Mitropoulos, 
upon previous occasions, has re- 
vealed a partiality for the sharply 
etched contrast. This tendency he 
carried over into the performance 
of this symphony with telling effect. 
His interest in producing a finely 
spun pianissimo was also evident 
and seldom has our orchestra re- 
sponded with a more gossamerlike 
musical texture than in the first 
‘page or so of the work. 

Another revival was the work by 
Schmitt, which now reveals little 
that is abstruse, harmonically or 
melodically. It is an expressive score 
and at the Friday concert was given 
a peculiarly dramatic reading. As 
in the last performance in 1931, the 
singing voices were omitted and 
these portions transferred to solo 
orchestral instruments. 

In his own arrangement of the 
Bach Fantasia and Fugue, Mr. 
Mitropoulos has graphically trans- 
lated organ registration into terms 
of living instruments. He has no pity 
on the performers, especially those 
in the brass section, but for this 
virtuoso orchestra none was neces~ 
sary. The Fugue became especially 
clear in the development section, fol- 
lowing the complete announcement 
of the subject and countersubject, 
and it was not surprising that the 
audience stood and cheered. Always 
quick to recognize his men, the con- 
ductor continued his policy of 
“standing” the orchestra before 

turning to the audience to take his 
bow. As upon previous occasions he 
again conducted entirely sans score 
or baton, and his alert mind and 
electric personality combined to 
produce an afternoon of illuminating 
readings. The good wishes of his 
Boston friends attend him as he 
starts homeward. He has been a 
stimulating visitor. G. M. 8. 


Prelude to a 
Symphony by 
Gustav Mahler 


Fis Unfamiliar F irst, to Be 
On This Week’s Program, 
Foreshadows the ‘e 


Bn, 


EF the three numbers on the sec- 
ond and final program which 
los has arranged 
onductorship of 
Orchestra, and 


By Moses Smith 


yY evening in 
Florent Sch 


has been gi 

conductor’s n transcription of > 

Bach Organ Fantasia and Werve he 

minor is new here, and Gustav Mahler’s 

First Symphony received its only previ- 

Orchester nae here by the Symphony 
renestra, under Pier : | } 

83 and fa ttae ierre Monteux on Nov. 
Mahler wrote nine symphonies to 

Which he assigned numbers, 

“Das Lied von der Erde 

Classified as a Symphony 

pleted two mover 

phony Shortly be 

On May 18, 1911, 

It has been sai 

Symphonic outpu 

merit of which 


ad 

elude of greater 
come if he had not died when 

His American sojourn gq little 

While previous had left him a sick and 
weary man. And the Adagio’ of the Ninth 
Symphony, ending with the indication 
ersterbend” (expiring), has been sup- 
posed by some to corroborate Mahler's 
intimation of his approaching death. 
But the pages of the subsequent Tenth 
Symphony that he left behind do not 
Substantiate this mystical interpretation. 
Mahler was, of course, not only a com- 
Poser but also a great executive musician. 
His extraordinary conducting is not yet 
SO far in the past as to lead us to believe 
that the tales about his interpretative 
eenius and his virtuoso control of the 
Orchestra are mere legends. The better 
Part of thirty years has elapsed since he 
conducted first opera and then Symphonic 
music in Boston. But there are still peo- 


ple here who have not forgotten the ex- 
periences, 


The thing to remember about’ his sym- 
Phonies—and it is a point that has re- 

ceived considerable stress—is that they 

could not have been written without his 
knowledge of the orchestra and of orches- 
tral sound, obtained during his intimate 
association with the instruments during 
most of his life. To put the case more 
positively, his knowledge of the instru- 
ments and instrumental combinations ex- 

Plains the full and rich texture of his 

scores. By a paradox—it has frequently 
been claimed—higs most elaborate and in- 
genious ‘‘effects’’ fail to come off. 

The First Symphony is already charac- 
teristic. There is a large orchestra, con- 
Sisting of four flutes (two of them inter- 
changeable with piccolos), four oboes, 
English horn, four clarinets (including the 
E-flat, preferably doubled), bass clarinet, 
three bassoons, double-bassoon, seven 
French horns, four trumpets, three trom- 
bones, bass tuba, kettledrums requiring 
two players, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, 
tam-tam, harp and strings. 

In the very first measures of the open- 
ing movement the ’celli and basses are 
each subdivided into three parts. The 
whole string section plays a long, sUs- 
tained harmonic A in various octaves, 
the lowést of’ Which, deep in the double 
bass, may-be régarded as a pedal point 

against which the woodwinds, and later 
the brass, produce ‘‘nature sounds,” as 
the composer calls them. Here, as in 
0 much of his music, Mahler is so care- 
ful in his instrumental] writing that H. 
C. Colles has referred to him as more 
an orchestral “producer” than a com- 
poser. 

Amplifying his point, Colles (in the 
seventh volume of the Oxford History of 
Music) calls attention to the numerous 
“stage directions” with which Mahler’s 
Scores are covered. In this very first 
Symphony we see Mahler’s typical pen- 
chant for describing the method of per- 
formance most minutely (an extension of 
the trend begun by Berlioz), employing 
not only musical terms but also meta- 
Phorical language, It is as if he did not 
trust conductors and players. 


a ee 


Side by side with these tendencies, 
Which may be identified with the utmost 
s0phistication, is an essential naivete. It 
is true that the musical materia] of the 
later symphonies of Mahler are frequently 
intertwined With the most involved 
mysticism (he was a Jew converted to 
Roman Catholicism, and faith was the 
essence of his being), But the First 
Symphony is not, like the rest, concerned 
With spiritual Struggle or resignation. It 


has frequently an almost childlike sim- 
plicity, 
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SOLOIST Al 
SYMPHONY 


Pianist Gives Masterly 
Rendition of Chopin's 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Jan Smeterlin, making his first ap- 
pearance in Symphony Hall as the 
soloist in Chopin’s F minor piano- 
forte concerto, contributed the chief 
news interest in yesterday’s Sym- 
phony concert. More or less familiar 
matter made the rest of the pro- 
gramme, which concluded with the 
full-throated orchestral songs of 
Schuman’s “Spring’ Symphony and 
began with the Three Jewish Poems 


of Bloch. 


OS Oe 


OVATION FOR PIANIST 


Chopin’s two concertos are becoming 

increasingly rare on orchestra! pro- 

grammes, and for the very good rea- 

son that they are wearing exceedingly 

thin. Never too happy in formal com- 
position, Chopin was hardly more than 
a boy when he composed these pieces 
in quick succession. Today, with théir 
showy and shallow passage-work, their 
meagre orchestral support, they seem 
as old-fashioned as crinoline; and yet, 
sympathetically and skilfully played, 
they may yield pleasure of a com- 
fortable sort, a pleasure that unmis- 
takably was afforded by yesterday’s 
performance. 

Those who have been extolling Mr. 
Smeterlin’s merits to a generally un- 
heeding public yesterday had their re- 
ward. Warmly applauded after each 
of the first two movements of the Con- 
certo, the pianist received an ovation 


after the third. 


Has Flair for Chopin 


It is not too much to say that Mr. 

Smeteriin’s version of this Concerto yes- 

terday was one that no other pianist 

could duplicate. From the first he has 

evinced a peculiar flair for Chopin's 

music, thereby recalling dePachmann, 

although he brings to it an ampler mu- 
sical and emotional resource than his 
eccentric predecessor could command. 
The breadth and intensity with which 
Mr. Smeterlin can endow certain 
pieces of Chopin were not called for 
yesterday, but there were other excel- 
lences: The clean, polished technique, 
the supreme grace and elegance in 
the turning of a phrase or in the toss- 
ing-off of bravura passages, the ex- 
quisite and precise rhythmic. sense, 
the melting tone with which the still 
lovely cantilena of the Larghetto was 
sung. And since the pianist was Mr. 
Smeterlin, it was good to hear for a 
change a concerto of the _ virtuoso 
type in which the soloist is very nearly 


all-important. 
Schumann Made Rich 


Nevertheless Dr. Ioussevitzky and 
his orchestra had their share in the 
perfections of yeiterday’s presenta- 
tion, and with Sckhi:mann’s Symphony 
they renewed a performance that one 
would not expect to find equalled any- 
where. Schumann’s admiration § for 
Schubert’s C major Symphony, which 
he had but lately brought to the world’s 
attention, spurred him here to a feat 
of spontaneous creation which Schu- 
bert himself might have envied. And 
after Chopin’s slender instrumentation 
the much condemned orchestra of 
Schumann sounded surprisingly full and 
rich. In this respect Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s programme was most happily 
contrived. 

It remains to be said that the con- 
ductor’s return to these Friday con- 
certs was marked by warm applause; 
that the most was made of the richly 
sombre coloring wherein the interest 
in Bloch’s Poems chiefly lies; and 
that there was persistent if scattered 
enthusiasm for these pieces and gen- 
eral rejoicing in the Symphony. 


What’s Going On» 
In the Arts. 


adil ny Orc in 


OMEWHAT belatedly, Jan Smet- 
erlin made his first appearance 
as soloist with the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra at the fif- 
teenth Friday concert of the sea- 
son (Feb. 7) in Symphony Hall, 
Boston. Possibly because he is a 
Pole, he chose the Chopin Concerto 
in F minor. He is an artist of the 
first rank, and we should have pre- 
ferred to hear him in a work of 
greater depth; yet no one could 
fail to be impressed by the grace 
and poetry of his performance. He 
has a tone of exquisite beauty, an 
amazing legato, a subtle convey- 
ance of nuance, a sure feeling for 
rhythm, He was _ recalled many 
timés, 

Somewhat prematurely, for New 
England at least, Dr. Koussevitzky 
placed upon the same program the 
“Spring” Symphony of Schumann 
—another work by a famous com- 
poser Of piano music. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, a conductor of wide sympa- 
thies and catholic taste, has been 
remarkably faithful to the Sympho- 
nies of Schumann. This was, records 
seem to show, the seventh time he 
nad listed the B flat Symphony on 
a program in the main series of con- 
certs during his twelve seasons in 
Boston, 

Such devotion is a little sur- 
prising, especially since perform- 
ances under this baton are never 
permitted to become routined. Each 
time a work is listed, it is brought 
freshly to life. From the care lav- 
ished upon it, you would suppose 
that the “Spring” Symphony had 
just been discovered. It is impossible 
to withhold admiration from a 
director with such an artistic con- 
science. Nor was there any violent 
distortion for effect. The Larghetto 
was taken at a pace which seemed 
oe than usual, but which gave 

ccaslon 

shi edtne for protesting letters to 

‘Yet for all the virtues of inter- 
pretation and performance, this 
symphony might be more appre- 
ciated if it were allowed a longer 
Phente it really doesn’t call for the 
pre’ Po Dercormance accorded 

on 
— or Sibelins 7 

_€ concert opened with an 
puminating communication of 

och’s “Three Jewish Poems.” 

L. A. S. 


Polish Pianist Notably in. a 
Chopin Concerto at the 


Eel 1y Conce 

y Mo a i 
HEN Serge Koussevitzky 
walked on the Stage of Sym- 
Hate Hall to begin yester- 

mn. ay’s matinee eo 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, he aie 

warmly greeted by an Obviously friend] 

audience, eager to welcome him back 

after his mid-season’s rest, For his part 

at conductor seemed equally eager to re- 

he ha ge work, And there seemed, in 

8 Dearing and gesture, g renewed elas- 
ticity that has occasionally been lacki 
en os tyvorviy appearances. a 

‘S alertness was immed} ? 
ron _ “ nerformance of mocks Mires 
Je Vish Poems,” which began - 
gram. Here was music to appeal tae 
temperament most strongly. The en- 
Suing performance was highly vitalized 
A reservation may, perhaps, be made t 
Over-flexibility Of the tempo of the 
Funeral Procession. But Dr Koussesie 
zky clearly revards this music as pos 
oan west d dramatie import. His 

Se ion ‘as ec siste 
Lm was consistent with this 

In the Chopin F minor Piano Concerto 
for which the soloist was Jan Smeter- 
lin, playing with the Symphony Orches- 
tra for the first time, conductor and 
players have little more to do than kee 
pace with the pianist. Dr. Koussevitzky 
kept the orchestral players in the posi 
tion of discreet accompanists. sc 9 

The Schumann B-flat Symphony re. 
leased both conductor and players It 
1s three years since this work—over. 
played during the preceding years of Dr 
Noussevitzky’s tenure here—has a ; 
peared On a program of the longer series 
of symphony concerts. For the present 
occasion Dr, Koussevitzky seems to h " 
Submitted the Symphony to some wh 
etudy. The present version has points 
Of departure from the preceding, though 
in essence, of course, it remains the 
Same, 

Lhe most Startling feature of the per- 
formance, however, was the sonority of 
the orchestra, which was not obtained 
as sometimes in the past, at the expense 
Of clarity of the parts. Many of us had 
not yet forgotten the exceptional skill 
With which our recent visitor, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, manipulated the choirs of 
our Virtuoso orchestra. Yet here yes- 
Lereny was &@ miracle being re-enacted. 
vernight, So to say, the orchestra had 
~°SoMme again a sort of extension of the 
personality of Dr. Koussevitzky. And 
in the process there returned the char- 


acteristic, Koussevitzian tonal richness— 
ii0re luxurious than ever, 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 15th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
vesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Jan Smeterlin, pianist, was 
the soloist. The program was as fol- 
lows: 
} Three Jewis pems 
Bie tn ... Concerto wee 5 ek eae 
Schumann. ..Symphony No. 1 Op. 38 in B 

flat major 


Schumann's Fourth Symphony, 
which was composed immediately 
after the more familiar First, is 
his masterpiece in this form, But 
the First is beautiful music, in 
which the romantic svirit is the 


emotional and vitalizing quality. In 
it, too, we see how Schumann was 
heading towards the symphony 
without a break between the move- 
ments which he achieved so splen- 
didly in the Fourth. Dr. Koussevit- 
zky, indeed, conducted yesterday 
with this in mind so that the work 
emerged as a whole, the prevailing 
mood uninterrupted. Schumann's 
orchestral music only requires sym- 
pathetic intelligence from the con- 
ductor in order that it may sound 
free of the clumsiness for which 
Schumann has long been admon- 
ished. 

The ideas in Schumann’s music are 
extraordinarily lovely; the develop- 
ment of those ideas invariably in- 
teresting. Schumann's Scherzos and 
Trios are also remarkable for their 
rhythmic vitality. In a word his 
music is vigorously alive. Fortunate- 
ly Dr. Koussevitzky has not lost 
faith in Schumann’s Symphonies, 
as his presentation of the Fourth 
last year and the First yesterday 
proves. The performance was singu- 
larly fine in almost every respect. 
The opening andante might have 
been smoother, and the transition 
passages accomplished with less ef- 
fort. But these were small flaws in 
the interpretation. 

Edward Dannreuther’ thought 
Chopin’s Concertos were better 
heard when the solo piano was ac- 
companied merely by another piano. 


Yesterday we felt the orchestra was 
wasted in the F minor Concerto. 
Mr, Smeterlin is an excellent pianist 
and a particularly clear and persua- 
sive player of Chopin. His perform- 
ance of the solo part yesterday was 
one of perfect grace. His tone was 
never forced, always singing and 
varied with great. subtlety: his 
phrasing was a joy to hear. All the 
same the F minor Concerto is not a 
great example of this form and is 
not even great Chopin. There really 
is not much point in reviving it for 
a symphony concert. 

Ernest Bloch has been a Swiss, an 
American and a Jew in his music, 
but it would probably be agreed 
among those who know his music 
best that the national characteris- 
tics of the Jewish race have been 
the most successfully sung by him. 
These Jewish Poems contain music 
of dignity and beauty. There is 
nothing, perhaps, so sensuously 
emotional in these as in “Schelomo.’ 
On the other hand there is none of 
the long-windedness that afflicts 
that work. The third poem, “Funer- 
al Procession,” is the most impres- 
sive. The strong rhythmic beat, 
which begins with what would be 
called in poetic meter an “Adonic,”’ 
gives the piece unity. Bloch’s limi- 
tation would seem to be a preoccu- 
pation with a persistent mood of 
melancholy. This in turn sometimes 
falls into Gummidgean woe, though 
these Poems are happily without 
that quality. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. The orchestra will be in New 
York next week. The concerts olf 
Feb, 21 and 22 will have Alfredo 
Casella as guest composer in his new 
Concerto and will offer Glazounov's 
Eighth Symphony. 


* ca 


YMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Jan Smeterlin was the star attrac- 
tion at the Boston Symphony con- 
cert yesterday afternoon, and his 
brilliant playing of the Chopin F 
minor Piano Concerto aroused suc- 
cessive waves of applause. Although 
the Polish pianist, who is by com- 
mon consent one of the outstand- 
ing musicians of the day, made his 


Boston debut with a recital in the 
Repertory Theatre five years ago 
last Autumn, not until yesterday 
nad he appeared with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr Smeter- 
lin has come to be regarded as a 
particularly fine player of Chopin, 
one whose style is neither harsh and 
superficial nor, on the other hand, 
soft or sentimental. 

The delicacy of his “touch,” the 
perfection of his technic and espe- 
cially | the sensitive, musicianly 
qualities of his interpretations have 
long since become familiar to the 
local musical public. The Chopin 
concerto. in F minor is somewhat 
of a curiosity nowadays—so, for 
that matter, is its companion in E 
minor. Guiomar Novaes was the 
last to perform it with this or- 
chestra, and that away back in 1917. 
The most conspicuous reason for 
its revival is the presence of such 
a planist as Mr Smeterlin, though 
devout adherents to the Chopin 
faith will probably ery “Heresy!” 

Nevertheless, there are beauties 
in it of phrase and melody and 
harmony, no matter how sprawling 
ine form and how repetitive. 
Chopin’s metier undoubtedly lay in 
the smaller forms. The concertos 
and even the sonatas do not contain 
nearly sO much concentrated love- 
liness as some of the brief preludes 
of Opus 28. Mr Smeterlin made 
the most of the work, and as usual. 
his dexterous fingers produced 
sonorities smooth as velvet. Dr 
‘oussevitzky carried on the or- 
chestral part with evident convic- 


sag and there, too, was enjoy- 
me) ; * 


Yet the best music of the afternoon 
was undoubtedly the “Spring” Sym- 
phony of Robert Schumann. What- 
ever that composer’s shortcomings as 
a symphonist and orchestrator, his 
melodies are here bountiful. They 
also represent one aspect of 19th 
Century German lyricism at its 
best. Dr Koussevitzky conducts this 
Symphony admirably. Yesterday, so 
warming was its effect, the snow 
and the cold of a dismal Winter day 
were forgotten. 

The remaining number was Ernest 
Bloch’s “Three Jewish Poems,” now 
22 years Old. They were last ex- 
hibited by the Boston Symphony in 
1927, Like many another score of 
pre-war vintage, though written by 
a skilled master of the composing 
craft, they lack the emanation of 
genius that alone imparts enduring 
freshness to any work of art. “Rite” 
1s perhaps the best of the three sec- 
tions. At least, it seems to be more 
heartfelt and sincere than the others, 
For all their orchestral color, 
“Dance” and “Funeral Procession” 
no longer move one deeply. They 

are too lush, ornate, yet primitively 
we spongy 

en Dr Koussevitzky appeared 
before the Friday audience ie the 
first time since his vacation, his or- 
chestra rose to greet him. There 
was a hearty welcome, too, from the 
auditorium. Next week the orches 
tra goes on tour, At the coveerts; 
Feb 21 and 22, Dr Koussevitzky wi], 
cor.duct the first performance of Al- 
fredo Casella’s new orchestration of 
Bzech’s Chaconne for unaccompanied 
violin. The Italian composer will 
participate in the initial Boston per- 
formance of an unusual score of his, 
a Triple Concerto for trio and or- 
chestra. He will play the piano part 
of the trio, the violin and ’cello por- 
tions of which will be assumed by 
Alberto Poltronieri and Arturo 
Bonucci, respectively. The program 
will begin with the Eighth Sym- 
phony of Alexander Glazunoff, 

C. W. D, 
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IFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 





Szxteenth Pro gramme 





Y AFTERNOON, FeEsruary 21, at 2:30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 22, at 8:15 o’clock 








Symphony in E-flat, No. 99 


I. Adagio; Vivace assai 
II. Adagio 
IiI. .Menuetto (Allegretto) 
IV. Vivace 


Concerto for Violin, Violoncello, and 
Piano, with Orchestra 


I. Introduction; Allegro 
II. Largo 
III. Rondo Finale 
(First performances in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 


stage CAE RERE EES Coe Cee ore Symphony No. 8 in E-flat, Op. 8 


I. Allegro Moderato 
II. Mesto 
II. Allegro 
V. Finale: Moderato 








TRIO ITALIANO 
ALFREDO CASELLA, Piano 
ALBERTO POLTRONIERI, Violin 
ARTuURO Bonuccl, Violoncello 





BALDWIN PIANO 
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programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 
o'clock on Saturday Evening | 
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Lawrence White, Percussion Player, Composing 


—Carl Barth, Cellist, and Paul Fedorovsky, Violinist, at Chess. Behind Them, Left to Right, 


Are Vincent Mariotti, Jacobus Langendorn and Hippolyte Droeghmans, at Lridge. 


~Rosario Mazzeo (Left), Mending a Reed, and Heinrich Lorbeer, Horn Player —Louis Speyer, With 
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~Leslie Rogers, Librarian, Correcting a Score. 
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the introduction of the three solo instru- 
ments is managed ingeniously, although 


Concerto by an unprepared listener may be consider- 
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ably disappointed to find how much these 


cadenzas. The whole of the first move- 


6 ® 
QO ernist In ment is meaty, economical in construc- 


tion and in instrumentation. The almost 


e : 

| e F hereby ending seems to be exactly Tempered Modernists 
1 appropriate. 

C asslc orm “The final movement is a rollicking jig 


ihat is bound to make its effect with 
nudiences, an effect tempered, naturally, 
oy the dissonant harmonic idiom which 


rye e Casella uses, (but does not abuse) 
Casella Trio at the Week-End  tirousnout the sae tke Met 
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“woncerto, 
point is the slov movement, usually a 
stumbling-bl ock  »r contemporary com- 
posers. In ‘the beginning and at the end 
of this mec'vemert Casella achieves a 


Unhackneyed Prqgram 
(/ quiet lyricism an¢ a poise that are clas- 


A rt (736 sic. The agitate’ middle section serves 


Symphony Concerts an 


By Mo6ses Smith admirably tor ca trast, recalling, mean- 
on while, things previously heard. 

ALF a dozen years after he had The thematic material was as striking 
left the Pops Concerts and Bos- on second hearing as on first. And, al- 
ton, Alfredo Casella returned 19 though even a double audition was in- 
Symphony Hall to play the Sufficient to observe clearly the various 
piano part of his Concerto for orchestra devices of development, the main lines 
and trio at the symphony concerts otf seemed skilfully drawn. Casella’s har: 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. monic scheme, avoiding chromaticism 
For additional interest there were the and leaning on tonality, produces dis- 
facts that the performances Were the sonances relatively mild, except that they 
first of the Concerto in America and that are often re-inforced by the instrumenta- 

a composition enlisting three soloists 1s, tion. The Concerto seemed almost idea! 
to say the least; a rarity. The audiences cast for the performers involved——Cas a 
seemed aware enough of the nature of at the piano, Alberto Poltronieri, violin- 
the occasion; but their more or less Cor- ist: Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, and the Syn- 
dia] applause could scarcely be construed phony Orchestra under Dr. Kkoussevitzky. 
as enthusiastic. But the composer, even in asking 
At neither of the concerts did the audl- for a reduced orchestra, did not always 
ence forget its manners and throw its contrive to insure that the solo strings 
hat in the air. Yet the program, which should be heard. Nor is Symphony Hall 
seemed in advance a slightly preposter- kind to solo strings—especially the ‘cello, 

ous mivture of stvles and periods, turned —— 

out to be shrewdly arranged, engrossing 
in content and well performed. None of 
the numbers, it is true, was familiar— 
which, unfortunately, is usually a sine 
qua non for a composition’s favorable 
reception on the part of many concert 
attendants. On the other hand, a sym- 
phony by Haydn, even though, like this 
one in K-Flat (No. 99) that opened the 
program, it hag been on only two pre- 
vious programs in the history of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra, is scareely difficult fare 
for a contemporary concert audience to 
digest. The only other piece on the pro- 
gram, Glazounov’s HNighth Symphony in 
the same tonality of KE-flat, had been 
presented in Boston only once previously, 
in Dr. Koussevitzky’s first season here. 
Although the quantity of applause that 
greeted it at both IFriday’s and Satur- 
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Haydn’s Symphony was what one 
might have expected, which is to say 
that it frequently followed unexpected 
courses. Until one becomes familiar 
with a particular work of his, one can- 
not be sure as to what turn a melody 
may take, what harmonic sequence will 
underly it, what modulation will be em- 
royed at a transition. Here and there 
vere to be heard in this Symphony ca- 
« neces that Haydn might not allow (to 
sand if his busy life had given him 0»- 
portunity to revise the score. But this, 
too, is characteristically Haydnish. It 
is even one of the sources of his charm. 

Glazounov’s Symphony, rather incred- 
ibly, sounded better in repetition on Sa-- 
urday night than at first re-acquaintance 
on Friday. One confirmed one’s recogm- 


tion of Glazounov’s eclectic sources; but Trio Italiano 


Riad eghe aid aa near aors.ct sole somehow the music took on a more Ulli- Consisting (Left 
nat in 1e@ Case O ie otner two WOPTKS, fiald idi Miho ra Sons - : Sry hy : wes d | . a 
El Attantion of hal ili ae ae + hare eggg 4 BE crm of Eaust Oe tD Cellist. ania poole Right), of Alberto Poltronieri, Violinist, Arturo Bonucci, 
the whole, most alert here. ment and contrapuntal development ot bom thn edo Casella, Pianist, and to Be Heard in Casella’s Concerto 
the chorale theme of the Finale) and ilie |  *T10 and Orchestra at the Boston Symphony Concerts T 
It was a pity that Casella’s work did almost innumerable references (to. Ue noon and Saturd ie Se i S Tomorrow After- 
not create greater interest, for not only composer's countrymen (particula:!) ated ay Evening 
did it receive exemplary performances (as Tchaikovsky) seemed somehow less il 
it seemed) but its intrinsic musical in- portant than Glazounov's own obviously 
terest was great. Jittle of Casella’s titanic equipment and his capacity SOF 
music hea been performed hereabouts. expressing forcefully something that a7 
But this Concerto is undoubtedly among oi a ad an original note, It must san, 
his best, work. (The composer himself re Page , shh iad ues aay: 
is of this opinion.) he introduction to facia h. eas : yt geen egg Miss yore 
the first movement is a most impressive; nce from the orchestra unde! 


conductor it is s indigenous 
affair. The employment of cadenzas 10r_ gjement Oey ae 
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Chance comes to indulge in 
avocations, to hold solo 
practice on dummy in- 
strument and to mend 
playing gear on five-hour 


ride. V (4,19 4 mi 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 

Without his stiff shirt a symphony 
player is just another human being. 
This discovery was made when Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky and 110 fiddlers 
and tooters of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra boarded the train for New 
York. 

European critics have dubbed these 
players the “supermen of music,” and 
in the formal dress of concert ap- 
pearances they certainly look as well 
as sound the part. But off-stage, 1n 
informal settings, the. question 
usually is: Can one get at them? 
Do they carry that shell of superl- 
ority along with them? Does the 
demi-god atmosphere prevail in the 
parlor car? 

Temperament in Check 

‘what a trainload of artistic tem- 
perament!” one naturally concludes. 

But a reporter who entrained with 
the players would never have sup- 


posed that he was ranging among 
four carloads of artistic tempera- 
ment, without the advance in- 
formation that he was riding the 
Boston Symphony Special. That was 
really the striking thing. 

And so the reporter brought back a 
journal of simple preoccupations on 
board train, and oddly interesting 
and human contacts in conversa- 
tion. 

Music was conspicuous by its si- 
Jence on the train. There was a 
gentlemen’s agreement against it, 
which had no infraction save a 
negligible buzz from a practice cello. 

To many of the musicians, a train 
trip bestows bounty in providing the 
enjoyment of good conversation. For 
good friends may find more than a 
casual word impossible at Symphony 
Hall, due to utilization of nearly 
every spare moment for warming up 
instruments, limbering fingers, and 
putting lips into shape. 


Do You Read Galsworthy? 
Here is Emil Arcieri in a torrent 
of words, now that he has no need 
of stuffing his mouth with a clarinet 


until the warming-up period of about 
20 minutes before he plays it in 
concert. He has lent the final vol- 
ume of the “Forsyte Saga” to Jean 
Lemaire of the double basses, who 
has finished reading it. Now Mr. 
Arcieri is discussing the whole work 
with Mr. Lemaire, while the latter’s 
fellow-bassist, Oskar Ludwig, listens 
and raises an occasional question. 

Charles Deane, viola, is making a 
pencil sketch of Georges Laurent, 
first flute. This Yankee violist is an 
able etcher. Furthermore, he him- 
self prints his plates from his own 
etching press. 

Aspiring Conductor 

With suitcase for desk, Lawrence 
White of the percussion section is 
writing with quick strokes. One ob- 
serves that he is filling musical 
staves with notation. He explains 
that for him a train trip is a most 
convenient occasion for composing 
music to lyrics written by his wife. 
He uses the jazz idiom, but with his 
symphonic background he hopes to 
develop an individuality that will 
eclipse the ordinary Tin Pan Alley 
product. The youthful White also is 
an exceilent pianist, and puts reso- 
lute study behind his ambition to 
become an orchestra conductor. The 
eminent Dr. Karl Muck one summer 
accorded the privilege of letting him 
Sit close and, with orchestral score 
in lap, study his conducting during 
rehearsal for a Wagner festival at 
Bayreuth. 


Noiseless Cello 


There is a commotion of men 
rising from their seats and walking 
down the aisle, Alfred Zighera, 
cello, is the center of attention. He 
is tugging something out of a can- 
vas tube somewhat resembling a 
golf bag. But what emerges is noth- 
ing like a niblick or its brother im- 
plements. Before a host of curious 
glances, he finally reveals what looks 
like the wreck of a cello, with the 
entire body missing. Smiling over 
the apparently sad sight, Zighera 
makes deft motions among the 
sticks and wires. Then he stands a 
Strange object before his knees, as 
he sits down and brings up a cello 
bow against it. 


“This is a ‘skeleton cello,’ for’ 


practice,” he says. He is able to 
lean his shoulders against those of 
the new contraption, grip it with 
his knees, and practice bowing and 
fingering. For tone, he can make 
nothing much louder than the buzz 
of a horsefly. But these small 
sounds inaudible one seat away, are 
in tune—and louder would violate 
the general agreement that there 
shall be no musical interruption to 
the quiet of the symphony men on 
board train. 
Camera Hobby 


As Joseph Singer, French horn. 
takes flashlight photos of groups at 
their travel preoccupations, queries, 
quips, and advice are shot out at 
him from here and there along the 
aisles. From these. one learns that 
there are various other photo- 
graphic adepts in the orchestra. In- 
cluded are Hipolyte Droeghmans, 
cello; Raymond Allard, bassoon, 
and Jacob Raichman, trombone. Mr. 
Singer exceis in technical knowledge 
Of photography. He is a_  well- 
grounded chemist, and has some 
practical familiarity with almost. 
every type of camera. Added to that, 
he began his orchestral career as a 
viola player, then became a bril- 
liant horn player. 

Another Angle 

“Let's see,” the reporter begins on 
ohne man, “you play-——” 

_ “English horn,” Louis Speyer fin- 
ishes, 

To the reporter’s ear comes the 
recollection of the haunting melan- 
choly of that instrument at Boston 
Symphony concerts. But of the 110 
passengers on the special train, none 
looks less doleful of disposition 
than* Speyer. 

“I will tell you something about 
the English horn,’ Mr. Speyer says. 
“It is called so because it is neither 
English nor a horn.” 

“Thank you,’ returns the reporter. 
“Will you please explain the expla- 
Nation?” 

“Oh, certainly. The English horn 
really is an alto oboe. There is a 
sharp bend near the mouthpiece. In 
the old times, there was even more 
of a bend, or angle, and also the 
tone Seemed like that of one of the 
Old horns. So it was called ‘angled 
horn.’ which in French is ‘cor anglé.’ 
It sounds much like ‘cor anglais,’ or 
English horn,” 


Travel in Print: 


A magazine holds Minot Beale, of, 
the violins, completely lost. 

“I’m traveling in Mexico with the 
help of the National Geographic,” 
he says, removing his eyes slowly. 
He travels everywhere —-in those 
magazines—he confines. His locker in 
the tuning room at Symphony Hall 
is full of them. He is always explor- 
ing second hand book stores in quest 
of new territory. 

Boat Builder 

A game of bridge is engaging the 
attention of Vincent Mariotti, of the 
violins. But it was discovered that 
his greatest avocation is far differ- 
ent. He is a very accomplished 
builder of boats—not models, but 
water craft in which he and his 
guests go safely rowing or sailing 
over Lake Placid, where he has his 
summer home, 

With a penknife, young Rosario 
Mazzeo is thinning and shaping a 
little flat slin of wood, It is a clarinet 
reed, he explains—a piece of bam- 
boo. Although players buy them 
ready made in lots of 100, only a few 
in a lot are exactly right to use with- 
out working on them. 

A good player has individual pref- 
erence in the thinness, thickness, 
pliancy, or relative stiffness of a 
reed. Sometimes he secures just the 
right effect by rubbing a reed with 
a piece of bullrush. At other times 
he uses the finest of sandpaper. A 
final tiny edge-trimming may be 
done with a knife. 

Classic Chess 


Although chess is a game for two, 
here are three men playing. Or, 
rather, it looks so. In reality, it is 
learned, two other men are playing 
the game. In the hand of Carl 
Barth of the cello section is a news- 
paper clipping. He is reading aloud 
each play of a tourney game be- 
tween the great chess masters, Ale- 
khine and Euwe. As each of their 
moves is read, the appropriate chess 
piece is moved by the nearest of the 
three musicians. 

Between studious silences, during 
which the trio might be wax figures, 
there are little flurries of admira- 
tion, query and reasoning out, in 
low-voiced staccato. 





Trumpet Tricks 

Georges Mager, first trumpet, has 
taken out one of the valves of his 
instrument, inspected its interior, 
replaced it, and now is tinkering 
around the outside with a penknife. 
It would be awkward for any of the 
mechanical aids of the instrument 
to get stuck when the player needed 
them. 

“One time.’ Mr. Mager recounts, 
“9 fellow told me his trumpet was 
no good, and he would sell it to me 
cheap if I wanted to amuse myself 
working on it. The instrument was 
a very good make, so I closed the 
bargain. After trying to make it play, 
1 had an idea. I took it apart and 
dropped everything into a hot bath. 
Then I put the pieces together, and 
the instrument was as good as new. 
The trouble was just sticky oil and 
some -dirt. I always take precautions 
against that.” 

Conductor of the Orchestra 

In the forward car, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky has shut himself up in the 
drawing room to study some new 
orchestral scores. Eventually he has 
enough of that, and emerges for so- 
cialibity. Some pleasantry is passed 
by him with Richard Burgin, first 


one of the performers, is hardly a 
stranger in Boston. His direction of the 
Pops concerts through three seasons 15 
readily recalled. ‘He has appeared at the 
symphony concerts in the varied capaci- 
ties of guest conductor, solo pianist or 
composer on numerous occasions since 
the days of Pierre Monteux. Casella’s 
position in “modern” music for three 
decades—as creator, exponent and propa- 
gandist—has been reinforced by his re- 
markable artistic integrity, which, un- 
fortunately, has not always characterized 
zome of the greatest musicians, including 
composers. 

Since Casella’s growth as @ creative 
artist has been singularly free from exX- 
ternals, he has not had to worry much 
over the fact that his own brand of 
modernism has been out of fashion for 
years. He does not seek to mystify, in 
his music, but to make clear. He has 
professed a willingness to make use of 
the best in Italian tradition, but he re- 
fuses to be a traditionalist. He believes 
that if art is to reflect and respond to 
life it cannot be the same as the art of 
our fathers. 

His Concerto is several years old, hav- 
ing first been performed in Berlin more 
than three years ago. Subsequently, it 
was heard in several European capitals, 
but never previously in America. On 
each occasion the soloists were the same 
as will play in Boston—the Trio Italiano, 


consisting of Casella, Alberto Poltronieri 
and Arturo Bonucci. The Concerto Was, 
in fact, dedicated to Casella’s two col- 
leagues and Erich Kleiber, who con- 
ducted the first performance, 

In spite of its name, the composition 
is not so much a “‘triple’’ concerto as, :n 
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violin and assistant conductor; and 
Georges Laurent, first flute, on the 
subject of card-playing. 

Into the drawing-room darts Les- 
lie Rogers, the orchestra’s librarian, 
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young in years, but old in experience. 
He is responsible for every note be- 
ing correct in every sheet of music 
he places before every player in the 
orchestra. 

In another car talk is going on be- 
tween Abdon Laus, first bassoon; 
and Jean Bedetti, first cello. The 
reporter asks about their possible 
ability to play additional instru- 
ments. Mr. Laus is a saxophone per- 
former, one learns, and has formed 
a whole orchestra from his pupils. 
Mr. Bedetti speaks up: 

“T can find no time for another 
instrument, All my life, so far, I 
have played celloI will need all the 
rest of my life for it, too. I think. 


Alfredo Casefla’€ Concerto 


For Trio and Orchestra 


On Sym y Program 
quist, 


By Moses Smith 


—_———_——— 


LFREDO CASELLA, whose Con- 


certo for piano, violin, ’cello and 


orchestra will be played for the 
first times in Boston at the sym- 
phony concerts of tomorrow afternoon 
and Saturday evening. and who will be 


a, sense. a return to the old concer.o 
grosso, wherein a group of soloists was 
posed against the orchestra as a whole. 
The type is familiar enough as Handel 
and Bach, for example, treated it, The 
solo instruments are in the present in- 
stance sometimes presented individually; 
but they are heard more frequently as a 
group. 

Casella’s own analysis of the Concerto, 
making frequent reference to varying 
keys, indicates that, aS was to be ex- 
pected, his style is “tonal” (as opposed 
to that ambiguous designation, ‘“atonal’’). 
The work runs in three movements. The 
introduction to the first movement serves 
not only to present a theme subsequently 
employed but alsc to introduce the solo: 
ists by means of cadenzas. The main 
body of the first movement is marked 
allegro molto vivace., 

The second movement is a Largo, 
which, in the middle section, does not 
avoid considerable excitement, The finale 
is a Rondo, the ‘principal theme being 
a jig. Considerable use is made of the- 
matic materia] already heard. And the 
reminiscence persists even through the 
brilliant Coda. 

Casella writes. appropriately enough, 
for a small orchestra, consisting of two 
flutes, oboe, English horn, two clarinets, 
bass-clarinet, two bassoons, two French 
horns, trumpet, tronbone, bassltuba, 
tympani, percussion and “strings in a 
reduced quantity.” 


9 4 ) . 
violin, vistnnaatio naan conductor and pianist, whose new concerto for 
Symphony on F ida piano, with orchestra, will be given by the Boston 
Casella will pla i tee and Saturday evening this week. Mr 
ae t y the piano in the concerto, the violin and violincello parts 
-t be rendered by Alberto Poltronieri and Arturo Bonucci. on: 
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YMPHONY CONCERT 

{ y ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 16th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall. The soloists were the trio 
Italiano (Alfredo Casella, plano; 
Alberto Poltronieri, violin; Arturo, 
Bonucci, ’cello). The program was 


he guia _.Symphony in E flat No. 99 
Fieatertn for violin, ‘cello and piano, 
ceo, ony No. 8 in E flat 
Alfredo Casella made a remark- 
ably interesting return to the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony yes- 
terday afternoon 1s muest composer. 
A concerto for the combination that 
he has used is extremely rare. Even 
Beethoven's Triple Concerto is sel- 
dom played. No doubt Mr. Casella 
was moved to write this concerto 
quite simply because he played in 
the trio Italiano, but that does not 
lessen the difficulties of his task. It 
is generally admitted that, because 
of the balance, a trio for plano, 
violin and ‘cello is about the hardest 
kind of chamber music to write. The 
problems that confront a composer 
in a concerto for trio and orchestra 
rust be even greater. 
What is more to the point is that 
Mr. Casella has succeeded in com- 
posing music that does not seem ill 
suited to this combination and that 
is both interesting and delightful, 
with a movement besides that is 
deeply moving. Mr. Casella has evl- 
dently taken the elements of his 
form from the concerto grosso of 
Handel and the 17th century Italian 
composers and built upon them a 
creation of his own that is logical 
and concise. He has not written on 
the one hand a concerto of display 
in the manner of Mozart and the 
composers of the 19th century. Nor, 
on the other, has he fused his solo 
instruments with the orchestra to 
make what the French call a “sym- 
phonie concertante.” Even the so 
ealled cadenzas in the first move- 
ment are really part of the dialogue 
between orchestra and solo instru- 
ments. 

The music is certainly exceedingly 
clever, and the -zondo-jig is both 
witty and exhilirating. But it would 
be a mistake, because of the sophis- 
tication of the writing, to call the 
concerto superficial. The slow move- 
ment is music of real nobility. Its 
simplicity and dignity are achievea 


in masterly fashion; nor does the 
movement protest its nobility in the 
manner of Elgar. The performance 
seemed of the best, due to the pol- 
ished playing of the trio Italiano 
and to Dr. Koussevitzky’s and the 
orchestra’s splendid co-operation. 

The Haydn Symphony was a joy 

to hear. It is a great pity that Haydn 
is neglected even in favor of Mozart 
and Beethoven. A symphony like 
this in E flat is a masterplece in its 
own right and not because it is sim- 
ilar to Mozart or prophetic of Bee- 
thoven. Sir Donald Tovey has 
pointed out that this symphony 
takes very interesting liberties with 
sonata form, that it “invents” the 
Beethoven coda and that its instru- 
mentation is highly original. It is 
also music of great beauty and in- 
fectious gaiety. The performance 
yesterday by the orchestra was ad- 
mirable. 

Glazounov’s Symphony was unh- 
fortunately placed after the clarity 
of the music of Haydn and Casella, 
Everyone acknowledges Glazounov s 
mastery of construction, but it is 
hard to reconcile ourselves to the 
thickness of texture, the repetitions 
of thematic figé@res, the noisiness of 
his many climaxes. The first move- 
ment is by far the best. There are 
pages that are beautiful in the third 
movement, but it is carried on too 
long. This is not nearly so stirring or 
even so interesting a symphony as 
that of Taneiev heard here earlier 
in the season. Dr. Xoussevitzky con- 
ducted with great understanding. 

The concert will be repeated to~ 
night. Next week Richard Burgin 
will conduct Weber’s overture to 
“Euryanthe,” Roy Harris's new sym- 
phony and Wetzler's symphonic 
dance from “The Basque Venus. 
Leonard Shure will be the soloist In 
Beethoven's E flat piano concerto. 


What’s Going On 
‘In the Arts - 
[- ‘WP 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

NOVELTY—rare event this 
A\ seoson—adorned the program 

of the sixteenth pair of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra (Feb. 21-22) in Symphony 
Hall, Boston. This was Alfredo Ca- 
sella’s Concerto for violin, cello and 
plano, with orchestra, which was 
heard at the Friday afternoon con- 


cert for the first time in the United 
States. 


The soloists were the Trio Itali- 
ano, consisting of Mr. Casélla, Al- 


berto Poltrinieri, violinist, and Ar- 
turo Bonucci, cellist. Indeed the 
work was no doubt written for this 
trio, in order that they might have 

a novel vehicle for appearances with 

orchestra. They have in fact played 

it in Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Rome 
and many other European cities. 

As a vehicle, then, it is natural to 
regard it, and from that point of 
view it is very successful. Further- 
more, the members of the trio make 
good use of it. Their performance 
confirmed the excellent impression 
of their abilities which was made 
when they appeared in concert at 
the Berkshire Festival of Chamber 
Music, at Pittsfield, Mass., in the 
autumn of 1934. 

From a purely musical viewpoint, 
the merits of the work are not so 
apparent on a first hearing. The 
writing is scholarly but the material 
is not impressive, nor is there any 
sense of inevitability. Mr. Casella 
has always professed nationalism in 
his music and he sticks to his Quis 
in this composition, in spite of a 
hint of a musical alliance with 
modern Germany in the first move- 
ment. Italianism is more evident in 
its dramatic than in its lyrical as- 
pect. A melancholy beauty sounds 
in the second movement (Largo), 
which has the added interest of an 
unexpected contrasting episode of 
agitated nature. The Finale is a 
boisterous Rondo. 

There was another item on the 
prograin which had something of 
novelty, in the sense that it had 
been played in Boston ecnly once 
before, in 1925. Its content, however 
offered little that did not carry a 
sense of familiarity. This was the 
Eighth Symphony of Alexancer 
Glazounoff. which, although writien 
30 years ago, remains his last com- 
position in this forn. Perhaps the 
composer felt at last that he really 
haa nothing to add to what the 
masters of symphonic music had 
already said. This Symphony is wel] 
made but garrulous, and not very 
alive rhythmically, In spite of its 
obvious indebtedness to Wagner and 
aay it sounded much older than 
= : E flat Symphony of Haydn (No. 
the en fell entrancingly upon 

. L. A. S. 


S’imphonv had heen plaved hut 


CUuNAV receix ec its only 
berformance 1] years 
Erainme in no 
broach of over-familiarity 
heen levelled at one or 
Predecesors this season. 


@nid. without hesitation, that 
novelties m: 


favorable an impression, 
methods may 
modern composers to whom 
the rebirth of classicism, but few 
the compositions with whie 


certo Suggests comparison have 
quickly claimed 
and held it so persistently, 
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With the Trio Italiano 


Playing 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
An eminent musician upon whom 
Symphony Hall once had a partial 
claim returned there yesterday after- 
noon in the person of Alfredo Casella, 
who appeared at the Symphony con- 
cert as one of the soloists in his own 
Concerto for Violin, Violincello and 
Piano, then receiving its first per- 
formance in this country. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Casella were the 
other members of the group known 
as the Trio Italiano, Alberto Pol- 
tronieri, violinist, and Arturo Bonoc- 
ei, cellist. 


BETWEEN SYMPHONIES 
Dr, 


Koussevitzky had Set Mr, Casel- 
la’s Concerto vesterday 


midway  be- 
tween a Symphony of Haydn in B flat 
the 10th of the 12 written for 
ANCL 


perform- 
In London, and the Kighth Syvm- 
Phony of Glazounoy. Sinee Haydn's 
by our orchestra in 1886 ¢ ata 
228, and since the Symphony a Ss 

L ’ Of Glaz- 
previous Boston 
4g0, the pro- 
Wav invited the re- 
which has 
two of its 


hefore 


Of Mr. Casella’'s Concerto it may be 


few 
of recent years have made so 


Mr. Casella’s 
be those of sundry other 
we owe 
ot 
h this Con- 
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psody, “‘Italia,” in which he wou 
t ‘the plight of the unhappy 
| his condemned to ‘the inferno of 
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badly songful in the present-day ac- 
tance of that term. And if at first SATURDAY EVENING, Fresruary [1h 0” 
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other movements, it asumed in time 
| aay gaiety which made an ap- RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 
: oe ate ending to the whole. ~ 
16. performance was what might 
Dery expected of the three vir- 
‘and a virtuosi orchestra, and on Ww 
his recalls to the stage Mr. MR Cis & Texas ... Overture to “Euryanthe” 
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"++rseeesee+++.+.. Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in E-flat 
‘ Delightful Haydn ' , major, O Pp. 73 
earing the delightful Symphony of - wilegre 
Vad yesterday it was og to II. Adagio un poco mosso 
wonder how many others 0 e hun- , 
dre ao “more that he wrote have been III. Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 
as Ww oneal neglected. Here amg iy 
eae? called for only e high- INT 
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the rest of the strings, an ex- Re Pp y ; 
pel ‘ ment ‘that haaeed be’ tried even in 
aeeperee- . II. Molto cantabile 


lititaxeanov’ s Method III. Maestoso 


Paymphony of Glazounov may be (First performances) 


ia 4 yn as @ supreme example of the WETZLER .. . % 
ce oo | method in composition. ‘Begin- ..+.+..+. Symphonic Dance in Basque Style from “The 


as a Russian of the’ Russians, Basque Venus,” Opera (after Prosper 
jlazounov. became more and more a 
cna the fortune of Western Euro- eee Merimée), Op. 14 
pe ean music, and although the borrow- andango — Zortziko — 
sa other composers are brief 8 o — Espatadantza — Arin-Arifi 
‘ a are numerous enough to recall the 
com! ment of the old lady who liked 
“Hamlet” because it was so, full of 
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reuka n- first and last movements one 
| t ie voice of Saint-Saens, in the L 
at of Richard Strauss=nér was EONARD SHURE 
As is usyal with Russian 
onies, the culmination of the STEINWAY PIANO 
| of @ nature to spur an audi- 
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Idiomatic and Effective 


The forceful opening for the low- 
pitched brass recalled the emphasis 
which Mr. Casella was prone to place 
upon the bass tuba during his three 
seasons of conducting at the Pop Con- 
gerts. Through the rest of its course 
the music unfolded salient ideas, de- 
veloped resourcefully; the writing for 
the three solo instruments proved 
liomatic and effective, sometimes in a 
muvel way, and the treatment of the 
orchestra, masterly. At the commence- 
ment of the Largo one was reminded of 
the opening section of Mr. Casella’s 
rhapsody, ‘‘Italia,’’ in which he would 
@uggest the plight of the unhappy 
Sicilians condemned to the inferno of 
the sulphur mines. This lugubrious- 
ness, however, did not characterize the 
movement as a whole, which was often 
broadly songful in the present-day ac- 
ceptance of that term. And if at first 
the Finale seemed less compelling than 
the other movements,’ it asumed in time 
an Italian gaietvy which made an ap- 
propriate ending to the whole, 

The performance was what might 
have been expected of the three Vir- 
tuosi and a virtuosi orchestra, and on 
one of his recalls to the stage Mr. 
Casella ascended the podium he was 
wont to occupy and summonded the 
orchestra to its feet. 


Delightful Haydn 


Hearing the delightful Symphony of 
Haydn yesterday it was possible to 
wonder how many others of the hun- 
dred or more that he wrote have been 
as unjustly neglected. Here also the 
performance called for only the high- 
est praise. 

In it Dr. Koussevitzky wisely omitted 
some of the double basses without de- 
pleting the rest of the strings, an ex- 
periment that might be tried even in 
Beethoven. 


Glazounov’s Method 

The Symphony of Glazounov may be 
set down as @ Supreme example of the 
eclectic method in composition. Begin- 
ning as a Russian of the Russians, 
Glazounov. became more and more a 
slave to the fortune of Western Euro- 
pean music, and although the borrow- 
ings from other composers are brief 
they are numerous enough to recall the 
comment of the old lady who liked 
“Hamlet” because it was so full of 
familiar quotations. 

In the first and last movements one 
heard the voice of Saint-Saens, in the 
third that of Richard Strauss—nor was 
this all. As is usual with Russian 
symphonies, the culmination of the 
Finale is of a nature to spur an audi- 
ence to applause, and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky may well feel that the reception 
accorded the Symphony yesterday was 
of a kind to justify its revival. 
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Seventeenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Frepruary 28, at 2:30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 29, at 8:1 5 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN. Conducting 


Overture to “Euryanthe”’ 


Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in E-flat 
pre major, Op. 73 
Adagio un poco mosso 
Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 


INTERMISSION 
Roy HArRIs 


I. Con bravura 
Il. Molto cantabile 
III. Maestoso 


Symphony No. 2 


(First performan CS) 
WETZLER : 
: Symphonic Dance in Basque Style from ‘The 
Basque Venus,” Opera (after Prosper 
Merimée), Op. 14 


Fandango — Zortziko — Espatadantza — Arin-Arin 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD SHURE 


STEINWAY PIANO 


This programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 


, 10:10 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 





New Symphony by Roy Harris; 
Music from Beethoven, 


Weber and Wetzle 
PASH EE 
By es #smith 


OT only because of the quality 
of its performance but also be- 
eause of the range and nature 
of its repertory has the nese 
Symphony Orchestra achieved its present 
rs or this weeks 
reputation. The program f harap iggy 
concerts is an excellent illustra io Bud 
eaxuse it is more or less typical. It rp we 
a classic piano concerto — Beet hl 
“Emperor”; a short Romantic Ries ons te 
tion in Weber's Overture to bag ohadesae 1e a: 
a post-Romantic exhibit in the symp ar 
dance from Hermann Hans W rb 35: 
opera, “The Basque Venus,” and, In R y 
Harris’s new Second Symphony, a — 
iiat the frequently misused label n 
classic” fits as well as any other. 
The first two works are familar. yaaa 
third has been heard here only once e- 
fore, in 1929, shortly after it was nee 
and while it was making the «esata ap 
European and American orchestras. ‘ - 
Symphony by Harris received its irs 
performance at yesterday’s matinee a 
cert. The program was, then, even : 
divided between music of the past ret 
that of the present: between ors haga 
items in the .ymphonic repertory anc 
experimental o1es. There was the same 
nominal balance, incidentally, oerereee 
German and American composers -_ al- 
though Wetzler’s music is undoubtedly 
more German than American in fact. 


ee 


It is significant that this program, 


In several other respects solide dg 
concert proceeded as if Dr. agp seed He vaxy, 
instead of Mr. Burgin, was con ign 
The audience greeted the assistant fie 
the same cordiality—and no ge age 
it regularly Bestows upon the chiet. At 
least a good portion of the goon @ he 
come to take Mr. Burgin for gran tn 
the sense that it regards him as a non: 
ductor on his own, not merely a hohe 
gap. For the others, those who isten 
with everything but their ears, nothing 
that Mr. Burgin ever will do, I pig Sry 
will convince them that he is an_ inde. 
pendent musician and artist, constant!) 
we tk trcs that there were moments én 
vesterday’s concert when Mr. AbSge lo yim 
more the skilful routinier than ae hrs 
spiring leader. The orchestral portions 
of the Beethoven orm wee © ou 

played, with a good ensemble bk « dab 

orchestra and soloist, who eo . oe 

ton pianist, Leonard Shure. | ore 

music-making lacked here the “age 
that is necessary to enkindle | he 
revival of a classic like the | ate el 
The performance of the Harris Symp il 
vas at some points tentative—parti sone 
in the slow movement, which, it i ; 
seem, ought to have been sung WI1tn ¢ 
more vibrant voice. 
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orchestral playing, with Mr. Burg Bis seb 
in the vein. In the course of an Ins oe 
performance of the ‘“Euryanthe  ‘ = 
ture there were such SARTRE ? 
ments as in the Largo, in_ the gore 
the Overture, when the divided toh 
play with mutes. The exquisite ) e: Sete 
of Weber’s music was matches ‘i oo 
of the Bostonian string-tone. . ne areare 
orchestra played like a a rap plo 
tuoso through the brilliantly orchestratea 
composition of Wetzler. 4th which 

In the frenzy ol excitement with ome js 
the piece ends Mr. Burgin let go; and, n 


r direct * persuading tne 
longer merely directing or pers 


TIGHT BINDING 


and refined passion of a Hofmann or 


Gieseking. Mr. Shure’s ambition in, 
making the attempt is to be commended. 


; Whether the same can be said of his 
judgment is another matter. He has a 
great talent, which he has exhibited here 
before. The experience of a life-time, 
however, is in this Concerto, while Mr. 
Shure is in his twenties, 

Even so. he may have made a go of 

} it (which in itself is a high compliment 

| if he had matched some of his playing 
of recent concerts. As it was, he was 
yesterday a pianist of great technical 
facility, alert, alternately poetic and mas- 
terful. But the edge lacked the final 
keenness, The explanation seems to 
have been largely that he was not phys- 
ically in healthiest condition. His ar- 
tistic ideals deserved better luck. It is 
to be hoped that such luck attends him 


this evening. If not, he has fruitful 
years ahead of him. 


There remains Mr. Harris, who has 
been the greatest enigma among con: 
tempo “ary composers, because one work 
aiter another, indicating a talent amount. 
ing almost to genius, has lost itself in 
ponderous problems, never quite solved 
and often not worth the effort of a 
listener in observing their attempted solu- 

) tion. If the impression from a single 
| hearing of the new Symphony has sig- 
nificance, it is that Mr. Harris’s previous 
efforts have not been a waSte of time for 
him. Here, at last, his music begins to 
take On organic character, to flower 
; into sustained, if personalized, expres- 
sion. 

Harris is still busy here with his pro- 

_ blems—principally of counterpoint and 
jrhythm, as explained in these columns 
on Thursday, But, in contrast with the 
case of his earlier works, the listener 
| Derceives not the brow-knitting technical 
p4spects of the score, but the music that 
iresults from the composer’s labors. Much 


of it seems still an inte lowed ' 
© 5 Intellectualize doe 
imost of it see -d music; 


Ye@eal's alo, 
1933.’ It w 
ris’s first acknowledged work in the fer- 
tile field cultivated from the time of 
Haydn to our own day. Harris had writ- 
ten an earlier symphony, but he had de- 
cided not to bestow on this creation the 


The performance, which - 
ought to have been better, Tie prasteme 
deserved: more rehearsal—which, I sup- 
pose, is a counsel of perfection, consider. 
ing that new programs must be prepared 
weekly. But the performance will’ be 
better this evening. And there will be 
another Opportunity to assay WHarris’s 
latest contribution. ye Yesterday’s 
audience, with the exception of a few who 


walked out, bore the proceedin 
; £s patient- 
‘'y. applauded mildly. 


Harris Again 
At Portals of 
Symphony Hall 


Foreword to His New Second 
Symphony, to Be Played 


During the KOT 
a 3 Opa 
HED 


y thé oston Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr, Kousse- 
vitzky brought out a sym- 
phony by Roy Harris two 
it bore the title, “Symphony: 

as Officially presented as Har.- 
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verage during the past dozen years, was musicians, he ee athe phenomenon pe to vee “he: listener S heart. The parentage. He had also written an Over. 
ore fanted by the assistant conductor, drove pasty saa, in the case of Kousse | Symphony--and oth Ut fea eee hap = ligt iy mo ee ee 
hn foley oy ‘ Sniabe ‘e are for- is familiar enoug a happening for po. uy——and without formal clarity psa Slightly more elaborate. ti 

Richard Burgin. In Boston we are fol r seemed to be happening (0! nho music cs fe its ° rhie sever: Orne ne 
tunately spared the phir spi ie eager i tg Burgin’s rane oh es less resatiGhneucen’ a pelniiing Gn staan pag Ma ts Lo P Aneelen Se 
sults in unfamiliar music being telah Weitzler’s music, it may ’be added, '* wayside to explore an unim t | monic erchestr at andame: nnn 
nlv when an assistant or guest conduc- GA sae: rofound. It is not meant ' more direct * portant nook: | « ¢ 1estra—to that ardent, apostle 
at. officiating (as in New York); or dee ae 7 concerned with problem: had ‘ ts not meres, coomomical r= ach ing American music, Nicolas 

(as elsewhere) in a group of battle- but with experiences, which are ! the Symphony required but tw nty- sa ‘The hue 
horses that a guest conductor may rice, pully recounted. The enormous resoul™ minutes to play wenty-three First S ht and cry raised by the official 
or of music, worn threadbare by too ad he contemporary orchestra are mas: For the most par Si on ‘ ymphony (in New York as Well as 
frequent performance, that alone may be terfully employed. The “idiom” may scem does not come off— Wanrie’s thi ey died down when 
entrusted to an assistant conductor. old-fashioned: but it is in a Simiiar ih 7 ing. Most of the time the sic s | joe “% himselt to the task of writing 
Admirable as was the program of yes- that Strauss has written his mos e me harmonically rather than Cc whe natalie. c1 ica s a Ge ee hc fe ae al 
terday (and tonight) it was not too well anise music, And Wetzler has woven This does not fuer “ Fg ig! a ae Erp and Dr, Koussevitzky. The re- 
ordered. We have been accustomed in his engaging Basque themes (mos’ © result (which is what the cc oul Rg ical ee lt rg May  tomornee ane 
recent years to listening to a difficult, which are of his own creation) Mi'\ © iS éffective. The fir m a ORRt weeks) symphony concerts of tomorrow after- 
new, contemporary work at the begin dramatic and colorful score, free, for | crude, vieGrois Pew. movement has the aha and Saturday evening, when the 
ning of a concert. It is an excellent most part, from the on yep pea centrated essence Th a te ae OR ions Gee We icn ive its first perform: 
custom, for numerous reasons. No one must have tempted him at every j age. iWhich seemed the be “y slow movement, soy under “ichard Burgin. There have 
Sah Quarrel seemingly .with the advise- The orchestral performance of 1 \performance pte wet i cae though the een no intervening performances of 
bility of placing the “Euryanthe” Over- certo might have been more vin id Bet ithe quality of distil] d snl hewn he has music by Harris at the Symphony, con- 
ture at the beginning, and a richly scored Shure had been at his best, since A, no overstatement “ys y ticiem—there is crts since those first presentations of 
work like Wetzler’s at the end of the pieces there is an inevitable sive« as fail to naive hie eee does the the First Symphony, though some of his 
program. But the concert would have take between soloist and the vga 7 ae J last movement “a at eee clear. chamber music has been played here- 
been more enjoyable if the Harris Sym- pianist of yesterday gave oc Beiggeeere | shows 4 mor se ig A its ingenuity, abouts in the interim. Meanwhile, too, 
phony had come second and the Beethoven hibition, it is true. But it ag? col y ad te than has several of his compositions (including the 
Concerto third, instead of in the reverse thing more than this to make t Dinatry, : | ny mrs works that Iirst Symphony) have appeared on Pho- 
pte ane neroe” go, It takes the pianism, poetr: ” | * Seaen be soe, music here nograph records, One of them is the 
: nice *r composers, it Overture, “When Johnny Comes March- 
i mich He has taken his ing Home,” which hag already had in 
. edifice ede gr he has this (its first) season no less than six- 
ne. ; nd it is a man- teen performances in concerts by Ameri- 

can symphony orchestras. 
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If there was any doubt that Harris 
had ‘‘arrived’”’ as a composer on the eve 
of the presentation of his “Symphony: 
1933” two years ago, there is certainly 
none now. For illustration, rather than 
proof, one has but to point to the extraor- 
dinary coincidence that at the same time 
his Second Symphony will be receiving 
its first performances in Boston tomor- 
row and Saturday, another new work of 
his—Prelude and Fugue for string or- 
chestra—will be played by the Philadel- 
phia orchestra under Werner Janssen, 
|Similarly for the first times. It may pe 
added that Harris, whose paternity 1s 
thus being subjected to a searching test 
of loyalty, will go from Boston, where he 
has been this week, to Philadelphia to be 

present at the debut of one of his brain- 
children on Friday, and return to Bos- 
ton in time for the ceremonials attending 
the other on Saturday evening. 

On paper the new Symphony 100ks 
like a remarkable work, a statement that 
is in no way intended to prejudice the 
prospective listener in his response to 
the actual performance of the music. (It 
is notorious in musical history that 
“eye-music’ is not necessarily § ear- 
-music.) The Symphony is ‘‘Dedicated to 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky with respect and 
admiration.” The manuscript score, 
which the present writer has been privl- 
legéd to examine by the side of the com- 
poser, is dated: ‘‘Princeton, 1935.” The 
instrumentation, for modern orchestra, 
is as follows: Three flutes (one inter- 
changeable with piccolo), two oboes, 
English horn, E-flat clarinet, two B-flat 
“clarinets, bass-clarinet, three bassoons, 
contrabassoon, six French horns, four 
trumpets, three trombones, tenor tuba, 
bass tuba, percussion and strings. 

There are three movements—the first, 
in the composer’s own words, predom}- 
nantly bright and exuberant; the second, 
contemplative and with a slightly mel- 
ancholy cast; the third, assertive in its 
release of energy and power. All of the 
thematic material is original. This sym- 
phony is far more contrapuntal than the 
First, and exhibits the preoccupation, 
during recent years, of the composer with 
problems of counterpoint. In fact, here 
his concern is for the most part even 
more specialized, for the Symphony 
might almost receive’ the descriptive 

label “canon.” With the exception of 
the end of the last movement, the com- 
poser practically never abandons the 
canonical style of writing, which is to 
say that the imitation of one voice by 
another tends to be strict rather than 
free. 

Because of the prevailingly polyphonic 
style, it is rather pointless to analyze 
the Symphony for its harmonic content. 
In connection with the scales employed 
for the themes and their development, 
however, it may be said that ns 
leans in a direction which is neither payee 
nor atonal but, as he calls it, polytonal. 


at is to say that almost invariably his 
Fealond eid mnelodiee have, at any giv - 
‘moment, a tonal center (another way b. 
saying that they are in a given key, 
put the tonal center keeps shifting. To 
complicate matters further, the me odic 
line frequently has a modal character— 


not major or minor. 
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The first movement is oh igtepeiggntie sed 
tirely on material venerated shi Ap by 
of four notes, announced Pp ecnggasn oe 
the very outset. The composel art dig dit 
the movement, in this respect, to 1 as vig 
of Beethoven’s KI ifth ee 
phony (in which the eet aapeeoypan ae 
and an E-flat are similarly sta ponder 
beginning) for the rest, cn atheg 4 iri 
is a sort of elaborate pean le, ae 
canon-like variations _on : at hora 
theme (and its derivatives), ag aaa 
in the upper strings after the cae ae : 
tion. The tempo is allegro gag Aap 
slower middle section, when ay am 
horn sings the melody. At the € bath 
is « broad, brilliant statement oO 

{ ee 
a slow movement is: too so caper 
in form to be even briefly game + vit 
within the limits of this artic e. - “9% 
the canon-like style is atriccer seen © . 
opening movement. The ot re ope es, 
sive subject 1s long—twenty- th one 
ures in duration. Even on its aces i ref 
ment by the strings there is a — bene 
accompaniment = ste cong Biyori tse : - 

* the theme. Ss str mo are 
orice wun added the canon yaaa i 
more involved at inte eyd seconds, with 

‘fourths, an sixths and seconds, ¥ - 
rai counterpoint in addition. Pi tte ae 
contains a more harmonic trea sepia rh 
the theme; and while the chit lg P 1 ieee 
germ of the theme okra y, the 

3] : its song at the end. eS 
The last movement is a study wey eiag 
The various sections, each Geve ec hr 
characteristic theme, have differing | aa 
signatures. To begin with, the signa ha 
is six-four, the measure niisecnighgs < of the 

dotted half notes. Fe a eae shyt: 
again a six-four signé pi ie Ans 

mic figure is made up of a ef cary airy 
and quarter OW ecarter Boing Bes 
somes two-two (10 ore) Bae 
thvested ee be eS ot the 
ing sizes) <All this 1s - ane 
ape ae variety and fr eee oe 
rhythm in the movement. Not wap. Sibomen 
a given line change its dr tered adel 
but at a given moment erage a 
ous rhythmic figures In parallel, 
ive listener be fright- 
ability to 
may be 


movement 


Lest the prospect istener 
ened away from the music by ms 
grasp an extended analysis, : let 
said that Harris believes such = tea 
hension, while it may interest tr a sad 
cian. is not essential for the seh Anca 
eert-goer. “The composer has empio3 


i saVS it as an 
his elaborate technic, he says, NOY 45 & 


in | yr to make music 
end in itself, but in order to The 


eeds or 


2 4 iy Pars. 
for those who listen with their ea 
i “is, succ 
symphony, in other words, § 3 
fails according to how it sounds. M.» 


Program of 
French Music 
Under Burgin 


Conductor 
Takes Temporary Charge 


Of Sym hony Orchestra 
FA 264153 


By Moses Snatth 


eee 


Assistant 


HE fourth of the extra Tuesday 
afternoon series of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Was enlivened by the solo appear- 
ance of Jean Bedetti, regularly first 
‘cellist in the orchestra, and by the con- 
ducting of Richard Burgin, the orches- 
tra’s concert-master and assistant con- 
ductor. For Mr. Burgin it was the be- 
ginning of a week in his capacity of 
yesterday afternoon, since he will con- 
duct the concerts of Friday and Satur- 


day. 


Mr. Bedetti’s numerous felicities of 
tonal expression are familiar to patrons 
of the Boston Orchestra’s concerts. Yes- 
terday they were observable at their 


best in the First ‘Cello Concerto in A 


minor by Saint-Saéns. Here was music 


to set off Mr. Bedetti’s finest qualities, 


Since, on the one hand, it was charac: 
terized by typically French nicety of con- 
Struction and, on the other, it frequently 
gave rein to a fine lyricism, rising some- 
times to impassioned utterance The 
Concerto also offered a Searching test of 
the performer’s technica] equipment, in 
meeting which, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, Mr. Bedetti came off with colors 
fiving. The admirable performance, to 
Which the Orchestra under Mr. Burgin 
contributed heavily, was enthusiastically 
applauded by the large audience, 


er te 


In keeping with the general scheme of 
this series of concerts, yesterday’s had a 
unity that is contained in the description 
*"F rench,”’ With the exception of Rous: 
sel’s Third Symphony inG minor, which 
Was Inserted in the middle of the pro- 
gram for structural] reasons, the list 
tollowed a chronological order: the Bal- 
let Suite out of operas of Rameau, edited 
by Felix Mottl: two familiar excerpts 
from “The Damnation of Faust,” by 
Berlioz; the Concerto of Saint-Saéns and 

La Valse,” by Ravel. 

(Of this assortment, Roussel’s Symphony 
Was obviously the only provocative item. 


Again 


Written for the Boston Orchestra’s fif- 

tieth season and first performed at that 

time, it was played at the regular sym- 

Phony concerts near the end of last sea- 

son. Another hearing of it yesterday, 

in the eloquent version of Mr. ‘Burgin 

and Our superb orchestra, confirmed a 

previous opinion to the effect that if it 

is not irreverent to consider that a musi- 
cal masterpiece. can be written in our 
day, here is one. 

There are present here the ‘qualities 
that go to make up a masterpiece—par- 
ticularly the perfect mating of matter 
and treatment. It may be objected that 
there is not sustained or passionate 
enough emotional expression here. But 
this is not a necessary element of a mas- 
terpiece. (Any reader can make his own 
list of great works in this regard.) On 
the other hand, Rousse] does not write 
with his tongue in his cheek, though he 
has sometimes been accused of such a 
procedure, Certainly not here, at any 
rate. If there is humor in this score, 
or if there is irony or hardness, each is 
a legitimate reflection of our contempo- 
rary Civilization. The themes, further- 
more, are integral ideas, not artificial] 
Syntheses. The formal] elernents of the 
various movements, the ingenuity in 
working out the themes and so forth— 
all point to a master hand. 

It was good to see the reappearance 
of a contemporary work on the pro- 
&ram, even ihough yesterday’s audience 
naturally did not shout itself hoarse at 
the conclusion of the Symphony. The 
parade of first performances of con- 
temporary works through one orchestral 
season after another reveals relatively 
few works worth presenting a second time. 
Roussel’s Symphony is obviously one of 
this select class. The pity is that others 
in the class tend to sink into the same 
Oblivion as their less worthy fellows in 
the procession. 

A work like Ravel's “La Valse,’’ after 
all, was, ten years earlier. in the same 
class as Roussel’s Symphony, while now 
it is a definitely established item in the 
symphonic repertory. It would be pre- 
Sumptuous to claim that the same might 
have been said, in an earlier day, of all 
the dances by Rameau and Berlioz that 
began the program. But w>. have suffi- 
cient evidence about the hard time that 
most of Berlioz’s music had at first. It 
is difficult to make the point too oftén 
that a classic is never a classic in first 
performance; it is only after the passage 
of years that, in retrospect, it becomes 
one. 

Mr. Burgin was as happy in the music 
of Rameau and Berlioz as he was in 
Roussel’s, having due regard for the 
style, and not attempting to adorn the 
pieces with contemporary graces they 
da not possess. The performance of 
“‘La Valse’ was not the most exciting 
on record; on the other hand, the piece 
was presented with a unity of outline 
ds always apparent in othe. presenta- 
ions. 
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Boston Sym Mh 2g lly 
ICHARD RKC , taking over 
R Dr. Serge Koussevitzky’s baton 
for the seventeenth pair of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs (Feb. 28-29), submitted an in- 
teresting list. Roy MHarris’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 (dedicated to Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky) was performed for the first 
time anywhere at the Friday after- 
noon concert. Leonard Shure, a 
young Bostonian who has won much 
favorable notice in the last few 
years, was soloist in Beethoven's 
“Emperor” Concerto. The program 
opened with Weber's Overture to 
“Buryanthe” and closed with Wetz- 
ler’s Symphonic Dance in Basque 
Stvle. 

Mr. Harris’s earlier “Symphony: 
1933” was introduced by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky two years ago. His Trio was 
played at the Berkshire Festival of 
1934 by Mr. Casella’s group. He has 
written much other music for 
orchestra, chorus and small ensem-~ 
bles. 

In a note in the program book, 
Mr. Harris acknowledges indebted- 
ness to Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
for the notion of building the first 
movement of his new symphony on 
four notes announced immediately. 
Not the same four, of course. The 
second movement, he adds, is a 
study in canons and the third 2 
study in rhythmic developments. 

Evidently Mr. Harris has had 

Beethoven much in his thought, for 
the same “Fate” motif was referred 
to in the first movement of the 
“Symphony: 1933.” A composer 
could hardly have a better model. 
Still, everything depends upon what 
is done with the material. What Mr. 
Harris has done is to build a theme 
on his four notes and to treat it in 
variation. In his second movement 
he has written polyphonically, poly- 
tonally, and in melancholy mood. In 
the third he draws rhythmic pat- 
terns of great ingenuity. 

The entire score shows deep schol- 
arship. The most interesting move- 
ment, on a first heawing, is the last; 
the least appealing, the slow move- 
ment. A deficiency of interest in 
slow movements has been observed 
in Mr. Harris’s work before. Intel- 
lectuality is not enough, and th's 
fact is revealed with especial clarity 
in slow movements. A _ four-note 
motif may serve well as the basis of 
@ movement, and the ability to 
write canonically and to play with 
intricate rhythms may well stir our 
admiration. But if there is not the 
fire of inspiration, the result may be 
very empty. 


Mr. Shure has technique, a good 
touch, a smooth legato, He is clearly 
a musician and an artist. It was 
courageous of him to play the E flat 
Concerto and he gave on the whole 
a good account of himself. It is true 
that there are still depths for him 
to plumb in this music. No doubt he 
feels this. Perhaps that is why we 
had a sense at times of his reach- 
ing for something now beyond his 
grasp. There are subtleties of ex- 
pression here which he has not yet 
compassed. There are moments 
when in his effort to give voice to the 
composer’s thought his tone becomes 
hard, his phrasing square-cut, his 
rhythms uncertain, even his line 
blurred. But with his gift, he doubt- 
less will attain to the necessary au- 
thority for such music as this, 

Mr. Burgin distinguished himself 
throughout. The players must be 
erateful for his definite beat, They 
played well for him. L. A.S. 


LEONARD SHURE SOLOIST 


WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Leonard Shure, former pupil of 
Artur Schnabel, and now a proml- 
nent pianist of Boston, will be soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orches- 


7? 


LEONARD SHURE 


tra at the concerts in Symphony 
Hall tomorrow afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening. He will play the 
“Emperor” Concerto of Beethoven. 

The concerts will be conducted 
by Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and assistant leader of the Bosion 
Symphony. The program includes 
the “Euryanthe” Overture of Weber, 
the Second Symphony (first per- 
formance) by Roy Harris, American 
composer, and a suite of symphonic 
dances from Hermann Hans Wetz- 
ler’s “The Basque Venus.” 
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SYMPHONY 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Second Symphony by Roy 
Harris was give, first performanee 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon. It proved to 
be the most provocative new syme 
phonic score heard here thus far 
this season. Richard Burgin is con- 
ductor this week in place of Dr 
Koussevitzky. I_is program begins 
with the Overture to Weber’s 
“Euryanthe,” continues with the 
“Emperor” Piano Concerto of Beeth- 
oven—Leonard Shure, soloist, and 


ends with the Symphonic Dance 
from Hermann Hans Wetzler's opera 
“The Basque Venus.” 

Like his “Symphony: 1933,” which 
the Boston Symphony gave first per- 
formance two years ago, Mr Harris’ 


new work is straightforward it~ 
ten, free from contusion of » AY ee 
or thought, moderate in employ- 
en of dissonance, melodic to a 
yi in the composer’s fashion 

Zain, like the previous work the 
new one js easily assimilated at first 
acquaintance, though repeated hear- 
Ings will likely make it more effec. 
tive. There are three movements 
an allegro which proceeds in varia- 
tions upon a four-note theme, an 
adagio that is a Study in canons 
and an allegro in rondo form, chiefly 
concerned, technically, with devel. 
opment of rhythm. 

The Second § 
Ory may be tru 
Over the first, 
and in structure. 


achiev 
ed Brahmsian 


last move- 
n the super- 
Br oy , ‘ypical of 
music, but genuine 
nad rab is true that in the 
ers of each movement the com- 
poe A pappears to be so preoccupied 
pe is technical problems that his 
“~~ )-ance becomes dry. He stil] re- 
ndness for’ too 
| 2» aS a rule, and his scori 
adeorsstently heavy, except for the 
eeaish He has gained in repose, a 
tnt € of good music, and some- 


Ing alien 
nowedind to. many composers 
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| Of the “Symphony: 1933” 
present writer said, wre soars wan 


“reminiscent 
of the European past.” 


a little too frequently 
Here again, 


Mr Harris has advanced 

pean echoes are now seine fie ‘tee 

pat of inaudibility, even if the 

ba movement suggests emotion- 

a the vastness and melancholy 
at Dvorak so captured in his 


“New World Symphony ” 
ris has with this Dudeod 
Passed anothe 


extend the point, so h 
| » SO has A 
music. No matter that the: wane 


probably is not a 


masterpiece; it 


looks to the future | 
| re more tha 
other native music readily rouse 


to mind. The F 


riday audience 


plainly was not enthusiasti 
Stic, 
What may the story be re yaane 


from now? 


Mr Burgin conducted better than 


ever before, it seemed, 


His grasp 


of the Symphony was evident, and 


while there is obviously no 


of Wetzler’s gaudil 
We colo 
mab ge | dance, AS for Weber 7 
l ave been enjoyable 34 
way, ha rn 1° bean 
mes not the performance been 
Mr Shure accomp]} 
Ire complished an e . 
ay striking interpretation oY tie 
ere Concerto, save for some 
wh dled passages in the initial en- 
Jen and the cadenza of the first 
vement. He played exuberantly, 


competently it 
considerable 2 Me on he ee 


times, 


an Wetzler was present to hear 
- Music, He, too, received his 
Snare of handclapping. As for Mr 


Burgin, is 
ee Bo a tS 
ext week Dr Koussevitz 

i the Seventh Symmes ae 
Bre ner, the “Mephisto Waltz” of 
dete oe aure’s “Elegie” (Jean Be- 
ettl, ’cello soloist). and the “Rhan 

sodie Espagnole” by Ravel.. ree 


C. W. D, 


criterio 
In this case, his reading was bril. 


liant. He furnish 

‘ €d a splendi 
accompaniment to Beethoven's ax” 
certo, and doubtless made the most 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 17th regular concert of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The soloist was Leonard 
Shure, pianist. The program was as 


follows: 


Overture to “Euryanthe”.. 

Concerto for piano No, 34 
major 

Symphony No, 2. 

Symphonie dance in Basque style from 
“The Basque Venus’ Wetzler 


The concert yesterday was cur- 
iously divided, so that the familiar 
music was penned off by the inter- 
mission from the unfamiliar and 
possibly alarming works of Harris 
and Wetzler. Perhaps a chance was 
being offered to the timid in the 
audience to escape uncontaminated 
by modern American music in the 
first performance.of Mr. Harris’s 
symphony and unmoved by the wild 
allurements of Mr. Wetzler’s Basque 
dance. At any rate Weber's over- 
ture to “Euryanthe” made a drama- 
tic opening to the concert. Moreover, 
it was well played by the orchestra. 
Mr. Burgin, indeed, brought careful 
and sympathetic interpretation to 
every work on the program. 

We have had many opportunities 
here in Boston to listen to Mr. 
Shure’s playing. No one of those 
occasions has been devoid of in- 
terest. Mr. Shure’s performance of 
the E flat major concerto yesterday 
was one of brilliance, both techni- 
cally and intuitively. It was not a 
perfect performance. There were 
several times when piano and or- 
chestra were not together, which 
may conceivably be laid to the fact 
that Mr. Shure was carried away 
by sheer exuberance and therefore 
occasionally beat the orchestra to 
the post. At the same time this is a 
fault that holds only for a par- 
ticular performance and can easily 
be corrected. 

Mr. Shure’s playing was on the 
whole exceptionally fine. It was both 
carefully thought out beforehand 
and deeply felt at the time. The 
way that he played the long de- 


Paul Rosenfeld considers that Roy 
Harris has the finest natural talent 
of American composers. Aaron Cop- 
land praises his melodic gift. But 
neither quality is present in this, 
his Second Symphony. If Mr. Har- 
ris is to be set down as our most 
promising composer (and the num- 
ber of performances of his works 
points to that as a general belief in 
musical circles) this new symphony 
is a singularly ‘disappointing work. 
Only the finale has that sweeping 
energy, often counted a conspicuous 
virtue of Harris’s writing and one 
that could only come from 4 
frontiersman. The first movement 
is clamorous music, the blatancy of 
which is cramped by the intellectual 
manner of composition. The slow 
movement, which is supposed to be 
“molto cantabile,” does not sing but 
consists rather in a boring dis- 
quisition on canonical form. Tf 
Mr. Harris wishes to do important 
creative composition, he had better 
turn his back on academic civilizaq 
tion. ) 

Wetzler’s Symphonic Dance, which 
has been heard here before, is a de« 
liberate exploitation of Basque 
dances but it is also the composers 
own. The music is highly exotic 
and contains effective pages. But 
there is a heavy-handedness about 
it that becomes tedious. One could 
wish that Mr. Wetzler had had the 
skill of a Ravel in his orchestration. 
The composer was in the audience 
and came on to the platform to 
acknowledge the applause. Mr. Har-~ 
ris was not present to hear the luke« 
warm response for his symphony, 
but he will be present this evening. 


eb. 25 SPC 


Roy Harris 


American Composer, Whose New 


Yesterday’s 


crescendo before the recapitulation 
in the first movement was an in- 
stance of his ability. Such faults 
as there were in his performance 
yesterday are those of youth, of 
which he has also the virtues. They 
need not cloud his future. 


Second Symphony Was First Played at 
Symphony Concert 
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Harris as Composer 
and Shure as Piano 


oloist ) 
5 d 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Two young Americans held the 
center of the stage at the Symphony 
Concert of yesterday afternoon: one 
of them, Roy Harris, whose Second 
Symphony was receiving its fitgs t per- 
formance; the other Leonard Shure, 
who made his first appearance as solo- 
ist at a regular subscription concert 
in the Fifth, or “Emperor,” Piano- 
forte Concerto of Beethoven. The 
concert, conducted by Richard Bur- 
gin, began with Weber’s Overture 
to “Euryanthe’ and ended with the 
symphonic dance from Hermann 
Wetzler’s opera, “The Basque 
Venus.” 


t eenemneste denen 


BOTH WILL GO FAR 


Valiant is the word for our two young 
men: for Mr. Harris because of a se€C- 


ond essay In the most exacting of all 
instrumental forms, which a succession 
of giants from Haydn through Sibelius 
have well-nigh drained of its possibili- 
ties; for Mr. Shure for attempting a 
concerto written by an Olympian for 
Olympians. In that his Second Sym- 
phony marks a clear advance over its 
predecessor, which likewise received 
its premiere in Symphony Hall. Mr. 
Harris should be encouraged to pur- 
sue the course that he has chosen. 


In that Mr. Shtre played the “Em- 
peror’ as well as any young man of 
% should play so mature a music, there 
is little need of emphasizing inevitable 
shortcomings. Moreover, in the third 
movement, where there is need of fire 
and energy rather than of breadth and 
repose, he very nearly filled all the re- 
quirements of .his_ role. One of the 
most accomplished as well as the most 
promising pianists of his generation, 
Mr. Shure was deservedly applauded 
yesterday. 


Mr. Harris’ Work 


To return to Mr. Harris, his Sym- 
phony, dedicated to Dr. Koussevitzky 
who preferred to delegate the conduct- 
ing of it to another, is at once more 
concise and more coherent than the 
“Symphony: 1933,."" as the other was 
called. Of the three movements the 
first, intended to serve as an “extended 
prelude,” is marked bv the dynamism 
that is one of Mr. Harris’ engaging 
traits. while the second evidences the 
genuine lyric impulse that is another. 
There is over-much insistence here upon 
the device of the canon, a too-ready 
erutch for the contrapuntist, and the 
initial mood is dissipated rather than 
intensified by its prolongation. Save 
for its energetic and compelling close, 
the third division seems at first hearing 
the least successful of the three. 

Always elaborately and sometimes 
naively exegetical regarding his own 
musie, Mr. Harris as quoted in Myr. 
Burk’s admirable programme notes 
tells us that this Finale is a study in 
“rhythmic developments” in which, to 
paraphrase Mr. Harris’ comments, the 
note-values become gradually smaller 
as the music proceeds, ‘The coda,’ he 
writes, “‘is a mixture of eighth, quar- 
ter, and half-notes.”’ 

It is as true, and quite as important, 
that the musie is written on five-line 
staves and that the heads of some of 
these notes are white and of the others 
hlack. After the performance, which he 
conducted with apparent understand- 
ing and obvious enthusiasm, Mr. Bur- 
gin was twice recalled to the stage. 
The composer, busy with another pre- 
miere in Philadelphia, was conspicuous 
by his absence. 

The performance of Weber's overture, 
unheard here for several seasons, Was 
a soundly effective one, and with the 
dance from Wetzler’s opera Mr. Bur- 
gin, who introduced this well-made and 
exciting music to us in 1929, once more 
achieved a definite success. 
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-.+.+.....Symphony in E major, No. 7 


Tavern), Episo 
SOLOIST 
JEAN BEDETTI 


INTERMISSION 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 


teteeeeeeseesee. Elégie” for Violoncello and Orchestra 


Hushteenth Pro gramme 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 1, at 8 


Scherzo: Allegro. Trio: Etwas langsamer 
Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


Allegro moderato 
If. Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 
Malaguena 
Habanera 
Feria 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 6, at 2 
This programme will end about 4 
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MUSIC. 


YMPHC ALL 
| Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr Koussevitzky served the cause 
of Anton Bruckner yesterday after- 
noon by playing the Seventh Sym- 
phony of that still disputed though 
long dead composer. Both as to 
magnitude and substance, it made 
the rest of the program appear puny 
by contrast, though the “Elegie” of 
Faure (Jean Bedetti, ‘cello soloist) 
was by far the best of all that 
followed. The “Mephisto Waltz” 
of Liszt occupied uncomfortable 
proximity to the Symphony, and 
Ravel’s “Spanish Rhapsody,” ending 

the afternoon, contributed at most 


only a spurious account of Spain as 
regarded by a Parisian. 

Anyone who attempts to express 
a moderate opinion of Bruckner 
these days must expect to be 
grievously assaulted. By the de- 
vout Brucknerites he is considered 
a scoundrel, and in the eyes of the 
Bruckner-haters he is at best a fool. 
For Bruckner is still a “cause,’ an 
artist whose music is not yet ac- 
cepted without reservation. Where 
Wagner is concerned, all sorts of 
qualifications may be stated compla- 
cently. For Wagner is no longer a 
cause. But most people are either 
ferociously for or viciously against 
Bruckner, 

Whatever the industrious Anton’s 
peasant qualities, incredible naivete, 
and frank imitation of another man’s 
style, he was indeed a dreamer of 
great visions, and a tone-poet whose 
Hy heart was perhaps bigger than his 
ay aa brain. What sensitive person even 

. + today who professes fair-mindedness 

| could hear such a grandiose score 

0 a | as the Seventh Symphony and not 

ant : be impressed by Bruckner’s impas- 

| sioned __ striving? Whether he 

achieved his ambitions is a matter 
of opinion. 

1 | Bruckner made himself a _ tech- 

eee nical master. Perhaps, as others 

| have said, his assiduous study 

| stunted originality. His hysterical 

it \) | admiration of Wagner led him to 

adopt so many characteristic devices 

of Richard I that Bruckner’s own 
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individuality was fatally obscured. 


Bruckner’s scores are beautiful, but 
they are in fact, preponderantly 
second-hand Wagner. The term 
“second-hand” is not scornful, but 
simply communicative of fact. 
Throughout the Seventh Sym- 
phony—and probably the whole of 
Bruckner — finely wrought pages 
contrast with some incredibly banal, 
The second movement—and the best 
—rises to an overwhelming, exalted 
climax, descends again to a valley 
of poignant grief. Yet in the same 
score he could fashion—contiguous 
to harmonies and instrumentation 
clearly taken from the “Nibelungen 
Ring’—sustained melody of a sort 
that Wagner himself grew away 
from after “Tannhaeuser” and “Lo- 
hengrin.” How could Bruckner, 
gentle as he is said to have been, 
even think of that brutal, barbarous 
variant of the first theme in the 
fourth movement? How could he 
have not realized when he had writ- 
ten enough for a movement or a 
whole composition? The answer 
fies partly in the excessive lengths 
in vague at his time, and in the 
fanatic nature of his dreams. Com- 
mon sense is not to be disdained 
even by artists, however. / 

On the other hand—bearing in 
mind the prevailing Wagnerism— 
Bruckner wrote deeply emotional 
music. consummately put together. 
He did what Brahms could not do 
—create a scherzo in the manner 
which Beethoven’s genius handed 
down as symphonic law. 

A perceptive commentator on mu- 
sic will sometime state the merits 
and defects of Bruckner’s work, so 
fairly and exhaustively that a mod- 
erate admirer may safely walk the 
streets o’ night. In the meantime 
it is equally futile to regard Bruck- 
ner as an unflawed and martyred 
genius, or a pretender to symphonic 
purple. 

Dr Koussevitzky’s performance of 
the Symphony, save for some 
obscuring of the inner voices here 
and there, was splendidly in keep- 
ing with the character of the score. 
The same may be said for the other 
pieces. Mr Bedetti played admir- 
ably, as he always does, and Faure 
proved a welcome relief from the 
brilliant fatuities of Liszt at his 
worst, 

The next concerts in Symphony 
Hall will be given two weeks hence. 
This coming week the orchestra goes 
on tour, CW 
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As to tempi, Dr. Koussevitzky’s were 
admirable, save that the slow oemenn 
might have been played at a slightly 
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Again the Music Is Sounded ‘lower pace in order to emphasize its 
solemn character (as the composer di- 

Eloquently by Orchestra rected). But otherwise, the slow move- 

‘ ment was beautifully presented, the en- 

And Dr. Koussevitzky trances of the themes masterfully 


planned, the transitions to the . 
ous sections carefully manipelatane te 
that there was no suggestion of weari- 
some repetition. The same may he said 
of the first movement. If the third move- 
ment was on a lower plane, the fault was 
as much the composer’s as the per- 


vesterday’s concert by the Boston fo , ; 
Symphony Orchestra, had been re- jg edonletn, here Bruckner’s prolixity 


vived by Dr. Koussevitzky early last sea- Since Dr 
son after a period of neglect stretching 
as far back as Karl Muck’s day. The 
plentiful applause which followed its 
presentation yesterday may reasonably 
be interpreted as an indication that 
Bruckner’s music is suited to the recur- 
rent repertory of the concerts, so far as 
he majority of listeners are concerned. 

The most excited person in the audito- 
rlum, at the end of the performance, 
seemed to be Dr. Koussevitzky himself. 
who could searcely conceal his delight 
With the fait accompli. As a matter of 
lact——-subject always to the Vagaries of 
memory—the performance yesterday was 
not as good as that of last year. So far 
as the conductor could control the pro- 
ceedings, they were perhaps equally in- 
tense in most respects, although here and 


By Moses Smith 


RUCKNER’S Seventh Symphony, 
which was the opening number at 


Koussevitzky decided to 
make a cut in the Symphony, it would 
have come better in the Scherzo (which 


is not Bruckner’s best), it seems 

| | to me, 
than in the last movement, where it bv 
actually made. As a result the Finale 
lacked balance; compared with the other 


movements it was Short, whereas the 


listener at this Stage naturally expected 


ongths. The pity, too, was that the re- 
Mbit’ ot the ravishingly beautiful 
nfo * Was sacrificed in the cut- 
One must make mention of the won- 
derful manner in which Dr. Koussevitzky 
managed the long Brucknerian crescendi 
——one of the composer’s most character- 
istic devices—at the end of the first and 
ey Bs cc and before the end of 
ten . e ! > SIOW movement. 
rr pees! rene to have crept Was perfectly in ae ice a oe 
‘a me sh Find PA faptergsiance lines. poser. A little less faith in the a 
chines, failed to S, who are not ma- ner treatment and the music woul beta 
ee ees pass over without mis- Sounded repetitious: a litt] Ms 
-rtain Stumbling-blocks in the score diloquence and it ‘would have senna 
: seeme 


quite so unerring] : 
y aS they seemed to chea 
have done a season ago. This was to be 7 NS Cate 


noted in the brass vee 
' *, Brass yesterday, and more 
particularly jr f ap Aog dy 3EC ‘ 
here plays 90 inmaeiane™ cr la which no match tek St. 
“x AYS sc ‘ an a role, Steed . e first—j j 

s eal vk 4 It consisted of three shorter minh 
Brucknes Seven as the rendering of this  “Eegie s5° Mephisto” Waltz, Fauré’s 
ppl phage Ey enth was one of which Bos- vata tm bie Rita and orchestra and Ra- 
sehicee mp _consider themselves fortu- Paure's a ‘og Rhapsody. Of the three, 
rol ao bare as opportunity to hear. One gay RARE tot fell most gratefully on the 
single hand Peta on the fingers of a the service y. The performance enlisted 
mt wechantie ne number of conductors of Joan al In the Important Solo Part, 
a ab At ty in the world capable of mo pol d rig viges who rose for the pur- 
witty x te give Such a performance. ae Ti pe ue chair at the first desk of 

b ’ a : 2€ ole 

reatiar oaiusas yd ge bal me) in the the staan PE ie Rage moved forward on 
. = - < . : Tac - & , as rer 
of twenty-four ription series work. © were all in the day’s 


different programs withir 
nF ou 1in ' , 
seven montis. His playing had nothing of the routine 


If, therefore, an excepti : howev ic li 
ere exception be taken ever. The music lies pr 
the ae esentation, it must not obscure [h¢ Solo instrument; suavely and grace 
nest hance point that the Symphony fully, for the most part, Bedettj played 
emotional] oe yesterday as a thrilling ee readily summoning more passionate 
eee and spiritual experience as "4 intensified expression when it was 
ception w ths 8 musical’ one. Such ex- necessary. The composer, who ig a ne- 
hk ke Ould be concerned principally §&lected master, knew how to write not 
slalede ; cocasional failure to bring out only for the ’cello but also for the other 
Hn he eading or important voice in Instruments. As a result he acco 
- brucknery polyphony. plished brilliantly One of the most diffi. 
cult problems in instrumentation—to 
make a ’cello, in its norma] register (not 
high up, where it mocks the violin), 
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based on an episode of 
had not been played 
ts since 1927. And 

ped its vitality 

ingle perform- 


eres h them 
etchen 
eertarenance would have been more effec- 
tive—at least sO far as the program as 
a whole was eoncerned—it it had come 
| of the concert. 

yey ¢ 4 Ravel’s Rhapsody, which 
brought the concert to a close, fell nee 
threugh no fault of the Symphony r- 
chestra and of pr. Koussevitzky, w - 
ability to show the workmanship ot 0 
French composer in its best light neeas 
no re-emphasis. Ravel’s orchestral or ag 2 
monic cunning here. ts not sufficient o 
offset the intrinsic shallowness of most 
of the music. Only the Habanera comes 
off—the least pretentious, ironically 
enough, of the four movements. an 
there is a great show of vigor and br 
liance in the later measures of the Fina: 
and that, I suppose, is the essential de- 
sideratum of a closing number. 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 18th regular concert was 
given yesterday afternoon by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting. Jean Be- 
detti, ‘cellist, was the soloist. The 


program was as follows: 
. Symphony in E major No. 4 
Mephisto Waltz 
r ‘eello and orchestra 
.... Rapsodie Espagnole 


Bruckner’s -1usic ha: not always 
had so cordial a reception from the 


public as was given by the audience 
vesterday. The very names of Bruck- 


ner and Mahler have been known to 
induce boredom even before a note 


of their music has been sounded. 
Yesterday the 7th Syn.phony made 
a deep impression, whether because 
of the intrinsic loveliness of much 
of the music or because of the superb 
performance by the orchestra would 
be hard to say. The s;smphony was 
performed in its entirety yesterday, 
with the exception of a short cut in 
the finale, the movement that can 
best stand cutting. 


The ideas in the fi- | movement 
and the adagio are singularly beauti- 
ful, Of course they are developed at 
too great length, and noi always with 
skill. The delightful scherzo is 
marred by a rathe: weak trio. The 
finale has charming passages, but 
as a whole it is the poorest move- 
ment of the symphony. The per- 
formance yesterday, under Dr. 
Koussevitzky, was reraarkable even 
for this orchestra. The score was 
adhered to fe thfully. The music 
sounded with incomparable richness 
and poetic feeling. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has done a splendid piece of work in 
the interpretation of this symphony. 

Mr. Bedetti, though always a bril- 
liant soloist, has seldc . played with 
such marvelous sonority of tone and 
restraint as in the “Elegie” of Faure. 
The title fits the emotional content 
of the music. which is sorrowful and 
dignified with one passage in wilder 

transport. The performance was in a 
spirit of simplicity. Mr. Bedetti 
merely came forward from his desk 
in the orchestr and returned to it 
after the applause had ended. 

Liszt’s Meph’ ‘to *’altz now sounds 
a bit dated. yet it must once have 
been thought a work of dangerous re- 
volt. The dance is not as exhilarating 
as one expects it to bc. The music of 
Ravel may similarly find itself faded 
in years to come. At the moment 
this rhapsody still achieves. the 
exotic color for whic. it strives. 
Ravel's orchestration is a marvel of 
subtlety. In the future his reputa- 
tion may well rest on his skill in this 
direction. It would be ironical if 
Ravel—50 vears hence—were simply 
regarded as a text-boo for students 
in conservatories. Som- of his music. 
at least, deserves a better fate. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. The orchestra will be out of 
town next week. The concerts of 
March 20 and 21 will have Nathan 
Milstein, violinist, as soloist in the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky will conduct Beethoven's 
Symphony No. * anc. Sibelius’s Sym- 
phony No. 1. 


What's Going On 
In the Apts 


Paarl 136 Maal 
Boston § dot ny Orchestra 
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OR his eighteenth program of 
K the home season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky chose the following 
compositions: Bruckner’s Seventh 
Symphony in E major, Liszt’s 
Mephisto Waltz, Faureé’s Elégie for 
cello and orchestra and Ravel’s 
Rapsodie Espagnole. A program that 
contained sincere music, sensational 
music, charming music and clever 
music; but no great music. It may be 
argued that it is possible to hear too 
much great music, that we should 
be granted relief from too much 
greatness. But there may be too 
much relief, even in one program. 
Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony was 
last heard here less than a year and 
a half ago, The members of ‘the 
Bruckner Society no doubt all con- 
Sider it great music. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who is a medalist of the 
Bruckner Society, probably agrees 
with them, We innocent bystanders 
may find much that is admirable in 


the score, much that is repetitious 
and much that is banal. 

Could any of the other works on 
the program be called great? 

There is always a _ consolation 
though, about. hearing music that is 
hot great from a great orchestra. 
rhe performance at all events is 
likely to be great. It was on the 
present occasion, for the most part. 
There were some ragged attacks in 
the symphony, and the Bayreuth 
tubas Offended the ear grievously 
especially in Bruckner’s slow move- 
nent, But apart from these lapses, 
vhoe symphony was eloquently inter- 
preted and marvelously played and 
vohauctor and orchestra  distin- 


guished themselves in the rest of 


the program. 


A high light was the playing of 
the solo part of Fauré’s Elégie by 
Jean Bedetti, first cellist of the 
orchestra. We should have preferred 
to hear Mr. Bedetti, who is an 
artist of rare quality, in a more 
extended work. He has played this 
one twice before at these concerts, 
and the reason for reviving it at 
this time was not apparent. 

And why the Mephisto Waltz? 

Would this program have sounded 
better if it had begun with Liszt and 
ended with Bruckner? Doubtless: 
put then the radio audience of Sat- 
urcay evening, which hears only the 
first half of the concert, would have 
had to listen to a queer assortment 
of works. But the question is, why 
Should this queer assortment have 
been on the program at all? 


L A. 8, 
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Andante cantabile con moto 
III. Menuetto: Allegro Molto e vivace; Trio 


Andante ma non tr 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Andante ma non tro 


I. Allegro molto appassionato 


II. 


I. 
IT. 


lil. Allegro 
IV. Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto 


IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 
if. Allegretto non troppo; Allegro molto vivace 
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Memorable Concert by Boston 
Orchestra, Conductor and 


Milstein as Soloist 


° +¢ ® TAtawt . 
moach ay! Moses Smith 


This week-end’s symphony program, 
which seemed none too inviting in pros- 
pect, turned out yesterday to be one of 
the best of the year. Consisting entirely 
of familiar music, it was well balanced 
with the First Symphony of the young 
Beethoven, the Violin Concerto of the 
ripe Mendelssohn and the First Sym- 
phony of the maturing Sibelius, One 
hundred years separated the composition 
of the two symphonies — exactly, as it 
happened, the years of the nineteenth 
century. Thus we observed yesterday, 
in the memorable performances of the 
two works by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
the final development of the Haydn- 
Mozart symphonic form, on the one hand 
and, on the other, almost the extreme 
of personalized romantic expression to 
which the symphony was inevitably com- 
mitted by Beethoven’s ‘‘new path.” 

There is hardly a suggestion of the 
new path, in Beethoven’s early work. As 
John Burk pointed out in this week's 
admirable program-notes, the First Sym- 
phony is the last word on the eighteenth 
century symphony. Its formalism is not 
essentially disturbed by the few devices 
which enable us to recognize the charac- 
ter of Beethoven and which at first im- 
parted a mild shock to Beethoven’s con- 
temporaries. Between this Symphony 
end Beethoven’s Second there is a far 
greater gap in style than is generally 
conceded, a fact which would be more 
readily apparent if the Second Sympiiwn) 

had not fallen into neglect. 

The performance yesterday underlined 
the style with exceptional fidelity. It is 
difficult to recall when, under Dr. 
Koussevitzky or any other conductor in 
recent years, the formal structure of the 
movements has been so nicely preserved 
While the details filling in the structure 
have been so carefully and clearly treated. 
By all odds it was one of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s happiest excursions into 
Beethoven’s music. In spite of its appar- 
ent unpretentiousness the First Sym- 
phony is a difficult work not only to con- 
duct but also for the orchestra to play. 
Yesterday it received a superlatively fine 
performance from the Boston Orchestra. 


For lyrical interlude there was the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto yesterday. 
So it was conceived by Nathan Milstein. 
the soloist. According to his version the 
“appassionato” of the first movement 
was a reference to an inner fervor, not 
to obvious hysterics. At his hands the 
Concerto became almost chamber music. 
Hearing the fine-edged tone which pre. 
vailed in Milstein’s performance, it was 
herd to believe that it came from the 
Kame violinist who, five years ago, had 
bathed the ear with a stream of gorgeous 
tone in the performance of the Brahms 
Concerto. 

But aside from an occasionally labored 
plaving, Milstein quite justified his view 
of the Mendelssohn Concerto yesterday. 
The listener. had to attend carefully in 
order to grasp the de? er .ections: 
he was rewarded by a closer, inner 
approach to the heart of the music. The 
orchestral interruptions gained, too, pro- 
portionately greater contrast, the more 
80 because the accompaniment was ably 
managed by Dr. Koussevitzky and hig 
musicians. 

It takes courage for a violinist who 
can summon as full a tone as Milstein’s 
to play as he did yesterday—courage 
and artistic integrity. Fortunately there 
was no doubt at any time that the per- 
formance would be anything but praise- 
worthy. Milstein’s brilliant, facile and 
refined technic, wide range of tonal 
quality, musicianship and musical artist- 
ry place him among the great violinists 
of our time. His simplicity of address 
and deportment give his playing, some- 
how, an added charm. 

The refiection occurred in the course of 
the performance, though, that it is a 
pity soloists must appear in symphony 
concerts under conditions such as uni- 
versally prevail. In a single rehearsal, 
of perhaps a half an hour’s duration, 
conductor, soloist and orchestral musi- 
cians are expected not only to agree upon 
matters of interpretation differently 
solved by differing temperaments but 
also to prepare a smooth resulting per- 
formance. Even if conductor and solo- 
ist are of one mind, the limited time 
makes really adequate almost impossible. 
Actually the problem is usually solved 
by the soloist’s assumption of free rein, 
while conductor and orchestra assist as 
‘“accompanists.”’ 

The wonder is that we get a musical 
performance of a concerto at all. It 
must be said that, judged by the usual! 
standards, yesterday’s exhibited excep: 
tional sympathy between soloist and con: 
ductor. The orchestra, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say, played with great polish. 


The presentation of the Sibelius Sym- 
nhony reached an almost feverish inten- 
sity, which, however, never exceeded the 
legitimate emphasis that may be deduced 
from Sibelius’s score. For Sibelius had 
here not begun to attain the restraint 
and economy exhibited in the later sym- 
phonies. Dr. Koussevitzky and the Sym- 

' phony Orchestra realized to the full, yes- 
' terday, the vividly dramatic character of 
| the First Symphony and its impassioned 
lyricism. On the side of beauty and 
| variety of orchestral tone, the peri or- 
' mance was an eloquent testimonial to the 
| magnificence of our orchestra at its 
| best. 
A concert which might have been 
merely another anti-climax to a suc- 
cessful trip on the road thus became one 
of the notable events of the symphonic 
season. It was good to be reminded, 
so soon after the great success of an- 
other orchestra and conductor in the 
/ same hall a few days ago, that sym- 
| phonic music can be dispensed by Bos- 


) ton musicians with as high a standard 


of performance as anywhere in the world. 
The audience seemed aware of this 


yesterday. It greeted the returning con- 


ductor and orchestra not Only with friend- 


| ly. courtesy but with honest enthusiasm 
after the successive numbers on the pro- 


gram. Mr. Milstein, for hig part, was 
applauded most demonstratively, 


What's Going On 


In the Arts _ 
rislien QA Lares Yn marl 
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S IF to assure Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky that he remains 


firmly established in their 
affections, let other conductors come 
and go, the Boston Symphony audi- 
lors of the nineteenth Friday con- 
cert (March 20) gave him an espe- 
Clally cordial] welcome when he ap- 
peared on the Platform. And after 
or performances of the Beethoven 
First, Symphony, which Opened the 
concert, and the Sibelius First, which 
closed lt, they applauded until the 


alrector Called upon the Players to 
share in the triumph. 

ap ese manifestations were very 
Seng, Dr. Koussevitzky has now 
; WENG and labored in Boston for 
‘early twelve years. He has brought 
the Orchestra to a high level of 
excellence and has held it there. He 


has proved himself a leader of tech- 
nical skill, wide sympathies and 
illuminating imagination. It would 
not be easy to name another con-. 
ductor who for the same period of 
time could ensure such quality, such 
variety and such vitality. 


The performance of the Beethoven 

First (with reduced orchestra) was 

exquisite in its tonal quality, bal- 

ance and expression. The utterly 
different Sibelius First was played 
with equally just appreciation of its 

Style, which is to say with tremen- 

dous volume of tone, with sharp 

rhythmic accentuation, with flaming 
emotion. This symphony has .natu- 
rally been overshadowed by its suc- 
cessors. Yet it should not be under- 
estimated. If no others had followed 
this would still have been a very 
fine piece of work. Even if you are 
not reminded of “a girl Sitting amid 
the simple flowers in the white 
northern sunshine,” or of “scudding 
clouds in a windswept sky, with 
screaming gulls rudely tossed from 
their course,” as the program notes 

reminded us some commentators 
have been. you may still admire the 

material, the construction, the or- 

chestration of this symphony. 

The central part of the program 
was occupied by the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto, with Nathan Mil- 
stein as soloist. Five years ago Mr. 
Milstein played the Brahms Con- 
certo with the Boston orchestra. Now 
he chooses the Mendelssohn. An odd 
sequence, However, he was rewarded 
by a big popular Success. He has a 
good technique, but his tone is sur- 
prisingly small for an Auer pupil. 
His performance seemed dainty. It 
is true that this concerto is not very 
virile music, but more warmly and 
more color have been found in it 
than were apparent on this occa- 
sion, L.A.S, 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 19th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Nathan Milstein, violinist, was 
the soloist. The program was 4s 
follows: 


Beethoven—Symphony No. 1 in © major. 

Mendelssohn—Concerto in E minor for 
violin. 

Sibelius—Symphony No, 1 in E minor. 


Although it was his first, this 
Symphony of Beethoven was written 
when the composer was in no sense a 
groping artist trying to find his 
aesthetic feet. Sir Donald Tovey 
considers that it is “a solemn im- 
pertinence to suppose that there is 
anything early or primitive in 
Beethoven's technique in this sym- 
phony.” ‘The Symphony sounded 
exceedingly well yesterday, its de- 
lightful qualities rendered with 
transparent grace, Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted in straightforward, yet 
never stilted, fashion. The orchestra 
played surpassingly well. Evidently 
a little competition on the home 
ground does no harm. 

It is an odd fact that Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto has not been played 


at one of the regular concerts for 13 
years. The work is considered al- 
most tao familiar, however, because 
it is so oiten heard at a violin recital 
with piano accompaniment. Violin- 
ists, apparently, are reluctant to 
give their accompanists a chance 
in a sonata directly composed for 
violin and piano. Therefore they re- 
sort to the disgraceful practice of 
playing a concerto (cadenzas and 
all, mind you), and allowing the 
pianist to scramble as best he may 
through a clumsy transcription of 
the orchestral part. Often the re- 
sult in a horrid travesty of the way 
the concerto should sound and hence 
grossly unfair to the composer. 

This is unquestionably the case in 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, as a fine 
performance of the orchestral score 
will show only too clearly. In 
the finale, for example, the laugh- 
ing accompaniment of the wood- 
wind and the counter-theme of the 
‘cellos are heard as essential to the 


movement, whereas they are not 
heard at all if the piano must do 
the orchestra’s work. As Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducted the orchestral 
part yesterday the Concerto emerges 
as the important work in this form 
that it really is. - 

Mr. Milstein’s playing of the solo 
part was brilliant but uneven. In the 
first movement the tone at the be- 
sinning was too thin and lifeless; 
and the whole movement was over- 
refined. Mr. Milstein’s interpreta- 
tion of the andante seemed to us a 
sensible one, if a bit cautious. The 
mood that he set was one of re- 
straint: and he avoided the danger of 
sentimentality, to which this move- 
ment is open. Mr. Milstein’s per- 
formance of the finale was full cf 
that gaiety and feathery lightness 
which makes it so agreeable to hear. 
His technique was astonishing and 
his intonation perfect. He was most 
cordially received. 

The Sibelius Symphony sounde: 
superbly yesterday. There is alway. 
talk of Russian influence (that is: 
Tchaikovsky) when this Symphon} 
is played, but most people are nov 
agreed that Sibelius’s thought was 
of a piece from the first to the 
seventh. This opinion has gradually 
come about since all of Sibelius’s 
symphonies have become familiar. 
Certain early criticisms and inter- 
pretations of Sibelius’s First Sym- 
phony can now be discounted. They 
were done in something of the spirit 
that enthusiasts wrote of the early 
volumes of Proust before the whole 
cycle was known. Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted the First Symphony with 
the same illuminating understanding 
which he brings to all this com- 
poser’s works. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Dr. Koussevitzky 
will present Mahler’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and works of Bach. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Nathan Milstein somehow reached 





Boston in spite of the flood, and was ~ 


heard yesterday afternoon as soloist 
in the Violin Concerto of Mendels- 
sohn. His performances this week 
are his second with the Boston Sym- 
phony. Although five years have 
passed since the young Russian artist 
made his Boston debut in Symphony 
Hall with the orchestra, he was 
greeted yesterday with the warmth 
extended to those who return high 
in public esteem. The program be- 
gan with the First Symphony of 
Beethoven, and ended with the First 
Symphony of Libelius. 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto needs a 


violinist of the first rank, such 4&s 
Mr Milstein, to be shown at its best. 
It contains many beauties but it is 
too long in proportion to the stature 
of its thought. Unlike much of 
Mendelssohn’s other music, there is 
little question of elegant Felix’ over- 
refined sentiment and too gentle ex- 
pression. Here Mendelssohn did 
achieve certain heights of emotional 
intensity, but he was a cavtious 
Alpinist and did not go too hi« 

Mr Milstein accords the Cc  erto 
the luminous, charming sort cr in- 
terpretation required. Every note is 
articulated clearly, the phrases are 
nicely rounded and balanced, He 
does not mistakenly read into it the 
intellectual breadth demanded by 
the first movements of the Beetho- 
ven and Brahms Concertos, and the 
whole of that by Sibelius. Mr Mil- 
stein’s reading is sound both in 
technic and style. It was most en- 
joyable, as well, to listen to the 
soloist’s beautiful tone, rich pure, 
neither so lush as that of some pupils 
of Auer (with whom Mr Milstein 
once studied), nor of the tenuous 
quality associated with French 
violinists, 

If Mr Milstein began a little 
hesitantly, and if he and the orches- 
tra were at odds in one or two 
places, the shortcomings were dis- 
tinctly minor and may be attributed 
to unavoidably scanty rehearsal. 
The audience would not wait for the 


final chord, but burst in with ex- 
tremely fervid applause. Mr Mil- 
stein. was recalled several times. 

Dr Koussevitzky’s accompaniment 
was thoroughly commendable. In- 
deed the entire concert showed the 
orchestra at best, except for some 
had phrasing of the strings, soon 
after the beginning of the finale of 
Beethoven’s Symphony. For the 
rest, the work received an ad- 
mirably transparent performance. 
Dr Koussevitzky was wise to reduce 
the number of strings and thus per- 
mit the woodwind, a delicate point 
with Beethoven’s orchestral music, 
io be heard the more clearly. 

Since the ways of artists are not 
io be compared, unless one is willing 
to follow a long path to futility, it 
is perfect nonsense to attempt con- 
clusive deductions between the First 
Symphony of Beethoven and Sibe- 
lius’ initial essay in the form. Yet 
some interesting details are to be 
found. In the matter of form, Sibe- 
lius was no more adventurous than 
Beethoven had been nearly a cen- 
tury before. But the style is far 
more personal, more suggestive of 
what Sibelius was later todo. Who, 
in 1800, would have thought that 
Beethoven of the Haydnesque & 
major Symphony would in three 
years create such an astonishing 
fiight of imagination as the “Eroica ? 

With Sibelius, it is different. 
Except for the raging brass—the 
bare idea for which may have come 
from Wagner, but there the sim- 
ilarity abruptly ends—there is no 
mistaking a new voice. Most notable 
are the individual use and combina- 
tion of the woodwinds, later to be- 
come of greater originality in the 
three symphonies that followed. 
Beethoven, on the other hand, 
exhibited intellectual discipline 
lacking in Sibelius, whose ~ long- 
windedness, despite the fascination 
of his thought, resulted in a First 
Symphony far too long and very dis- 
jointed. 

But who will deny the primal 
force, the closeness to Nature of the 

E minor Symphony? Whatever its 
faults, this is music to stir ones 
blood. ; | 

Next week Dr Koussevitzky will 
play the Ninth Symphony of Mahler, 
the Third Brandenburg Concerto, 
the Sinfonia from the cantata 

“Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison, 

and Alfredo Casella’s orchestral 

transcription of the Chaconne for 
unaccompanied violin, all by Bach. 

Mr Casella’s version is new to this 

country. C. W. DD. 
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Earliest Works 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


the floods came near to changing 
programme of yesterday after- 
loon’s Symphony concert by imped- 
the progress of Nathan Milstein, 
violin soloist, en route to Bos- 
te irom the West. But Mr. Mil- 
stein arrived, rehearsed his Con- 
, that of Mendelssohn, at the 
llth hour, and all was well, 
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programme might be described 
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an interesting study in dualities, 
rer 1T; ; "y wv " 4 
4 anIng~ as it did ‘two first svm- 
ynoni{es 10s } | 
Pnonies, those. of Beethoven and Sj.- 


helinue » 
wus, and two works: in BE ; 
Pi gi orks in E minor, 


| “ymphony and the Concerto of 
Mendelss«; ‘ | | 
“enceissohn, The first Symphonies of 
COT) iL ATs oO . 
i Do: rs seldom represent them at 
t] j DeSE T* 3 
“thy URE, is “hose of Schumann, 
seer pt and ranck are the exception 
AS Drove the rule, But there is more 
“i pe mature Sibelius in his first sy m- 
honic effort than there is of the au- 
4 Ic Beethoven in his, 
ine > | ] " T, m9 
Phebe Dacca. composer approached the 
“sh ‘ie cautiously, and with reason, 
i | 4) ’ rf ; 
ya Was an imperfect instru- 
he Sibelius, on the other hand, 
inh - said years later, fell heir to the 
. of Wagner and Tchaikovsky. 





In Hands of Virtuoso Band 


sAlthough by 1800 Beethoven had writ- 
ten more than one piece which revealed | 


the composer to come, his First Sym-' 
phony marks little if any advance over 
the best of Haydn and Mozart. Indeed, 
it is quite easy in this case to prefer 
even lesser Haydn and Mozart to ten-| 
tative Beethoven. As it happens, Dr.| 
Koussevitzky is especially partial to 
this First Symphony, making the more 
pointed his persistent disregard of its. 
immediate successor, a vastly more at- 
tractive work. But for all its slender 
content this First Symphony ‘does pro- 
vide a virtuoso orchestra with certain 
Opportunities, and of these Dr. Kous-« 
sevitzky and his men again made the 
most yesterday, as for example in the 
racing Finale. 

If in his First Symphony the austere 
Sibelius of the later ones is seen to be 
sowing certain Tchaikovskian, wild oats, 
the piece still remains a remarkable in- 
stance of an early assertion of indi- 
viduality. And in it Sibelius, who in 
the formal aspects of symphonic writ- 
ing was to come closer to Beethoven 
than any other, is already treating the 
established forms with praiseworthy 
freedom and independence. One need 
Only note the somewhat irregular re- 
capitulation in the first movement and 
the eompoger’s trick in the second of 
deriving the contrasting material from 
the ‘me itself. In the light of Dr. 
Kiou ‘itzky’s present grasp of Si- 
beliuy .utentions, the eloquence, power 
and  ‘aty of yesterday’s performance 
a Symphony in E minor were 
hard matter to occasion surprise, 


Mr. Milstein’s Art 


When Mr. Milestein was first heard 
here a few seasons ago and played the 
Concerto of Brahms, there was rearon 
to admire the opulence of his tone above, 
perhap: any other characteristic of his 
general © admirable performance. Play- 
ing the Concerto of Mendelssohn yes- 
terday r. Milstein made a patent ef- 
fort to fine upon this tone, to reduce 
it to pr. ‘or Mendelssohnian dimensions. 
Inevitably, then, the listener missed in 
his playing the feature that had most 
greatly charmed before. 

Even then, however, Mr. Milstein gave 
us a beautifully polished and, at the 
end, a dazzlingly brilliant performance 
of the Concerto, for which he was de- 
servedly applauded. 
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Casella’s Transcription . of 
Bach’s Chaconne in an | 
erican Premier 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s 4 J rC for this 
week-end is a well-timed cdéntrast to the 
musical fare with which Boston audiences 
are being regaled at the Opera House. 
No overtures or operatic interludes adorn 
the Symphony list, nor even program- 
matic works, which are midway between 
opera and symphony. The program at 
Symphony Hall, on the other hand, re- 
stricts itself to two confirmed absolut- 
ists: Gustave Mahler, represented by his 
Ninth. Symphony, and Bach, who com- 
pletes the list with his Third ‘‘Branden- 
burg” Concerto and the Chaconne for 
violin, transcribed by Alfredo Casella. 
There has been no dearth of Mahler 
this season. The visiting conductor, 
Mitropoulos, earlier in the year, gave the 
First Symphony; and other works have 
been broadcast from distant points. As 
to his proverbial twin, Bruckner, there 
has also been a modicum of his music. 
In fact, the performance of the latter's 
Seventh Symphony was so recent at these 
concerts, that some were doubtless 
tempted at yesterday afternoon’s concert, 
to make the inevitable comparison be- 
tween the two composers. One becomes 
more and more convinced, however, as 
these figures become more familiar, that 
the difference between them is greater 
than one was at first lead to believe, 


There is in common, of course, the 
prolixity, laboriousness of expression, un- 
evenness, and a predilection for the 
grandiose and commonplace. But while 
Bruckner looked back at Beethoven and 
Wagner, Mahler was seeing ahead to 
Schénberg and, oddly, to Stravinsky. The 
transition is clear in obscure corners of 
the Ninth Symphony, as we were remind- 
ed yesterday. A new flavor makes itself 
evident sporadically, notably in the or- 
chestration. Mahler has minimized the 
element of grossness of the late nine- 
teenth century orchestra: and he has 
restored some of the transparency of 
chamber music. 

He no longer doubles his every melody 
With octaves and unconscionable thirds. 
He strives rather, as Wellesz stated, for 
“the most distinct architectionic struc- 
turée.’”” Mahler’s last completed symphony, 
of which Dr. Koussevitzky has been so 
ardent a protagonist in recent years, 
Shows this new approach only where it 
is at its best. The excess blood has been 
drawn from the plethoric orchestra, and 
the purple flush has subsided to a neat 
pink—at times, a cool gray. 

Indeed, Mahler has not forgotten the 
familiar yoar of the brasses, punctuated 
by the cymbal] crash, as at the close of 
the third movement. Look elsewhere, 
however, .and you will find quite another 
style. Such is the aérial counterpoint 
of the violins, weaving around the solemn 
and ascetic bass of the ’cello, in the last 
movement, after Mahler leaves off the 
sumptuously padded strings of the open- 

ing theme. 


“Naturally, orchestration is not suf. 
cient, but merely conditional, and one 


jooks for other positive values. But these 
are intermittent. And if a composition is 


considered not as a horizontal series of 
parts, but as a vertical column added to 
a grand total, it becomes apparent that 
the negative values work havoc on the 


final sum. It is important to note, how- 


éver, that in Mahler, the instrumentation 
is less conditional and more determinant 
than in others. And at those few mo- 
ments when he transcends his normal 
tenor, his orchestration is not merely am- 
plifying previously conceived idéas. It 
has partly formed them, in fact, com- 
prises them. It is in this way that Mah. 
ler anticipates Stravinsky who developed 
the principle. 

Take, for example, the so-called funeral 
music of the first movement. The tym- 
pani has its ostinato, while single instru- 
ments appéar momentarily, ingenuously 
rhythmic. Thé instrumental choice js cer- 
tainly of interest for more than its color 
éffect. It emerges as a formal matter, 
as the color contrasts in a van Gogh 
painting. One is reminded of “Histoire 
du Soldat.” The pity is that Mahler's 
glimpsés are abortive and soon lapse into 
stock phrases of the glorified Viennese 
waltz, the chimes, cymbals, ominous 
trumpet calls—paraphernalia of the mu- 
sician equivalent to the overworked 
nightingale figure of the poet. The tenu- 
ous final movement is to be excepted. 
But this is a kind of soporific mood- 
painting, with no further interest for one 
who does not submit to its hypnotic 
spell. Some time elapsed after this music 
before the audience stirred itself yester- 
day from its trance to render mild ap- 
plause. The superb conducting of Dr. 
Koussevitzky merited more, as well as 
the pure gonorities he elicited from the 
strings in this final movement. 


fee ee 


The string choir had still further op 
portunity to display its eloquence in both 
Bach works. The first movement of the 
“Brandenburg” might have been more 
transparent, but the last was entirely 
gratifying. Dr. Koussevitzky has mod! 
fied his inordinate accent on the first 
beat, and now articulates every note 
The interspersion of the Sinfonia from 
the Cantata, “Christ lag in Todesbund,” 
to afford slow contrast between the alle- 
gros of the Concerto was a harmiess 
touch. 

Casella’s transcription of the Chaconne 
is in surprisingly good taste. He pre 
serves, as Brahms did in his transcrip- 
tion for piano-left-hand, the semblance of 
intense effort which is so essential to the 
whole ssthetic of this work. This is 
done largely by alloting frequent solos 
to the concertmaster and by avoiding, ©*- 
cept for climax, the easy harmonic union 
of the full orchestra. Mr. Burgin’s ly!) 
cal solos had distinction. As to Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s reading, for this reviewer 
its dignity and breadth was a heartenins 
experience. A. V. 5. 


adhe MUSIC 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 20th regular concert by the)for purposes of humor. He is at 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr./once decried as a trifling Parisian 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given] sophisticate. Yet Mahler, with se- 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony] vere and forbidding brow, must— 


hall, The program was as follows: | forsooth—be saying something mo- 


Symphony No. 8. creases aneseeges Mabler m ! 
Brandenburg Concerto No, 8 in @ major entous! 
Bach Dr. Koussevitzky has been remark- 


Chaconne for unaccompanied violin, ; | ; 
eon fore cet e 6Altredo 6©| @Ply, perhaps obstinately, faithful 
Rakalta Bach| to this symphony. He has given it 
Several years ago a number of| before, as he gave it yesterday, a 
the works of Mahler were played in regres i omar nagpics tr sie But 
London, partly with the object of|~, Once Sympathetic playing was 
convincing people of their worth. A| hocigna) Smceanee ar eect the oc- 
critic, Mr, Gerald Abraham, writing than to aA ote 4 5 - 
in the Telegraph some time later, last movements: but Ne rp poe 
observed that the trial had been too transcend the borin d poe nc 
hasty and general condemnation too qualities of the s 5 a groping 
sweeping. He said: “Mahler is one whole. Some of sen atiatens yh 
ol those composers whose weakness- evidently pleased oi, ee haggis 
es are all on the surface and whose eood deal of a lause Githe byivadl 
Midis d bt beneath it.” So far apathetic aiing once beete this 
so good, r. Abraham maintained oF 
that the worst of Mahler was given nis comand of feeling about 
with me ave that it was the} ja, some, then. it ‘was a relief i4 
yest and he went s - ay SEH pete ' 
utterably boring.” Finally he said| jroo scvrens hose the Sinfonia to 
of al” eeaskain as . ay e Cantata, “Christ lag in Todes- 
coirantin ahs poe -ink oa banden,” to fit between’ the ‘tan 
Le a . ua? | ALleEgro Sj A 
we ms per speaks of the Ninth | original pba “ee tae oa 
as the work of a w - - : : 
nbatiie hinanele. ae ee cree he eminently suitable. The Sinfonia is 
compose! would certainly have re- cee’ comand ate a a and a 
vised it iriver ore: Me he had lived.” performance aetitias ang gl 
NOW, wWwhnetner ; ; ites ‘ | 4 
alr criticism of this symphony. The douinn eb iy oe eae need 
te 0 fast movements are both heavy- the first chek ae oq © cadence’ 
so and banal; the slow move-| “ Gaselja’s ieameesints ft 
maebionaig exasperatingly tedious. Be- mous Chaconne f Sanne he fa- 
cause Mahler has written music in interesti SOE) Vo ae ae 
exceptionally gloomy ar eimnieti, | 22 Interesting piece of work. Often 
mood tn tear a M4 4 pessimIStIC | the orchestration is fascinating and 
aleyi iis work, he i ail 2a2 | 
scribed by his trier, la oa eben it is never too thick, except possibly 
A composer like Poulenc’ will use at the end. Mr. Casella has ad- 
the same type of trivial theme as vanced plausible reasons for tran- 
Mahler does in the shea an scribing the Chaconne for large 
varie eS In the stherzo and ron- hest 
do and will score ‘t freakishly but| Orchestra. Those who do not like 
aes, such arrangements will not care for 
Casella’s; those who have no schol- 
astic scruples will. Incidentally 
what pianist, whose right hand is 
temporarily disabled, has not blessed 
Brahms for his arrangement of the 
Chaconne for the left hand alone? 
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SYMPHONY 
PLAYS BACH 
AND MAHLER 


Severe Music Bill to 
Contrast Opera 


Offerings ,. (, 
Merkel ph 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


As though to emphasize the con- 
trast between the severities of the 
concert-hall and the garish pleasures 
of the opera house, Dr. Koussevitzky 
has assigned to the Symphony con- 
certs of this operatic week the music 
of two such uncompromising com- 
posers as Mahler and Bach, choosing 
from the one the Ninth Symphony 
and from the other the Third Bran- 
denburg Concerto and the Chaconne 
for Violin as transcribed by Alfredo 
Casella. 


—_— Se 


MAHLER’S GLOOM 


At the beginning of the season it 
was said that Dr. Koussevitzky would 
either restore to us Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony, unheard since the days of 
Dr. Muck, or repeat the Ninth, which 
he introduced to America in 19381 and 


Played again two years later. Both 
deserved performance. 

For the tardiness with which recog- 
nition is coming to him, Mahler had, 
in a sense, only himself to blame. 


Throughout his composing career he 
wrote, if not for the elect, at least 
for the initiated, for those who were 
prepared to meet him half-way and 
heed the spirit of his music as well 
as the letter of it. For him a sym- 
phony was not merely a matter of 
tonal design; it was the musical record 
of ae spiritual experience, and _ the 
spiritual experience thus recorded was 
in its essentials always the same. Like 
many another artist in the pre-war 
period, Mahler was oppressed by the 
tragedy of human existence; and he 
ended, as did Beethoven before him, 
in seeking an escape from the world 


of reality. 
Nobly Sorrowful 


As Mr. Burk pointed out in his ad- 
mirable notes on the programme, the 
Ninth Symphony begins where the 
“Song of the Earth” ends, and is 
“even more markedly a dismissal of 
life.’’ For those who have the ear, 
or perhaps the will to hear, this nobl} 
sorrowful symphony may make an ay- 
peal unparalleled by that of any music 
other than the works it most resem- 
bles, the final quartets of Beethoven. 
And as these quartets will never be- 
come popular in the wider _ Sense, 
neither can Mahler's Ninth fill the 
place occupied by those of Brahms and 
Tchaikovsky or even by some of the 
earlier symphonies of Mahler himself. 


Gets Spirit of Work 


As is usual with him, particularly in 
works of great import, Dr. Koussevit- 
zky penetrates more deeply now into 
the spirit and essence of Mahler s sym- 
phony than he did on the earlier o tet 
sions of its performance. And if this 
hour-long symphony, and in particulat 
the long-drawn-out conclusion of tne 
final Adagio, may have sorely taxed 
some listeners, there was still sufficient 
applause to return the conductor he 
to the stage. By so much is Mahler, 
with . Dr. Koussevitzky to aid him, 
making his way among us, ys ae 

Both the Brandenburg Concerto ant 
the orchestra’s performance of it are 
familiar matter. A novel touch was 
offered yvesterday, however, by the in- 
sertion between its two movements 0! 
a Sinfonia from the cantata ah: pr 
lag in Todesbanden.” Mr. sagan ty 
transcription of the Chaconne, de 
cated to our orchestra and its con- 
ductor, reveals his scholarship, but, 
like its predecessors from other hands, 
raises the question of eit: er the use: 
fulness or the appropriateness of such 
exercise, 


$04 Shh S 
Dr Koussevitzky chose to begin 
this week’s Symphony concerts with 
one of the most formidable and dis- 
puted modern scores—the Ninth 
symphony of Gustav Mahler. This 
work was first introduced to America 

by Dr Koussevitzky in October, 1931, 
and was repeated at Symphony Hall 
\wo years later, At that time it made 
a profound impression on those who 
were, to say the least, open-minded 
about Mahler. In a sense, it is 
somewhat unfortunate that Sueh a 
work should be again played during 
a week when public interest is 
shared by the Metropolitan Opera. 
A casual eye, roving the auditorium 
yesterday, detected more than a few 
empty seats, 

Someone sald that Mahler was a 
ixth-rate brain with a first-rate 
technic of composition. The remark 
was as cruel as it was flippant, mis- 
leading and superficial. But it seems 
Llane dt 7 _ ’ " : : 
inat Mahler Ss music will continue to 
Pe-aevil the public because of its 
substance length and its underlying 
spirit of dislike for the world. 

The vances are Mahler has no 
3 arallel In musica] history; he was 
2 man buffeted by life, always with 

‘nought of the release that death 
would bring. In the Ninth Sym- 
ynony this pre-occupation is the 
_oninating mood. “Morbid. yn. 
nealthy, the casual] concert-goer 
O17 ‘SO +» 7 . 
wo uld say, 1 et that probably is not 
© ©ase. Mahler’s attitude Was one 
fat only ai few mortals ever 

roughly understand: most of Us 
sea qo? Much of the goodness of 

Ut he appeared to find in 

i'n all the peace, the beauty that 


he considered life to have denied 
him. What is more, so puissant 
wre his gifts as an imaginative artist, 
he sublimated his attitude to in- 
effable exaltation. The first and last 
movements of the Ninth Symphony, 
So overwhelming, so confident of 
what lies beyond the setting sun, 
leave one with neither the heart nor 
the words to attempt so futile a 
thing as description. As Lawrence 
Gilman said of “Tristan and Tsolde,” 
this is no longer music but ex. 
perience, 

Let silence reign over the second 
and third movements. The present 
reviewer is plain to admit there are 
tiseg in those portions not yet 
understgod. 

After Yhe last movement of the 
Ninth Syiyphony, Bach’s Third 
Brandenburg Gencerto, which fol- 
lowed, seemed ‘quite “healthy” and 
thoroughly trivial. It is not easy to 
be comfortable in such a swift 
descent to earth. Dr Koussevitzky 
interpolated between the two fast 
movements of the Concerto the 
leisurely paced Sinfonia from Bach’s 
cantata, “Christ Lay in Death’s Dark 
Prison.” 

The concert ended with Alfredo 
Casella’s new transcription for mod- 
ern orchestra of Bach’s Chaconne 
for unaccompanied violin, per- 
formed for the first time in the 
United States. Casella did not fur- 
ther ennoble the piece, nor does it 
sound much like Bach or anything 
else recognizable. Of course, this 
version is songrously scored and 
boasts a certain grandeur. To do 
more than accept it as an example 
of modern technical skil] applied to 
Old music would be a waste of time. 

Dr Koussevitzky conducted and 
the orchestra played magnificently 
throughout the afternoon. Next 
week the orchestra goes to New 
York, Carlos Chavez wil] be guest 
conductor of two of his own com- 
positions, and Artur Schnabel will 
be soloist in the B-flat Piano Con- 
certo of Brahms at the next cone 
certs'April 10 and i. C. W. D. 








mth | CHAVEZ TO CONDUCT 
ia 4 CONCERTS IN U. S. 


i : i ‘| Mexican omposer ngaged by 
| Boston Symphony as Well as 
| Phil hia Ensemble. 


| Carlos Chavez, Mexican composer 
H and conductor, who will make his 
| first appearance with a major or- 
chestra in this country next Friday 

and Saturday when he directs the 

Philadelphia Orchestra, has been 
engaged to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday 
? afternoon, April 10, and Saturday 
| evening, April 11, it was announced 

| yesterday. 


| , His engagements with these two 
oS) ee orchestras were arranged, it was 
PRR pointed out, after their plans for 
| the season had been made. It had 
vie not been known that Mr. Chavez 
Le pr | would be in this country at this 
. a time. Changes in the programs of 
| the Philadelphia and Boston Or- 
i chestras were made by their man- 
aie agements to make room for his 
we appearance. 
ae Mr. Chavez is the founder and 
4) PE || permanent conductor of the Sym- 
aaa phony Orchestra of Mexico. That 
| i | ensemble, which gives a season in 
Ne th | Mexico, D. F., was organized in 
1928. Mr. Chavez has been director 
of the National Conservatory of 
Musie of Mexico and chief of the 
Department of Fine Arts of the 
1 | | | RY Secretariat of Public Education in 
Shiaia wan his native country. 
Branaa The compositions of Mr. Chavez 
f | | are better known in this country 
hae if Via than those of most Mexican con- 
B | Ht i temporaries. His dance-symphony 
PMA | ‘“H. P.’’ was performed by the 
aa! | Philadelphia Orchestra under Leo- 
A | ) | pold Stokowski a number of sea- 
HM | . | ¢ sons ago. His “Sinfonia de An- 
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| Hl a | | tigona’’ has had performances by 
a aa | the Philharmonic-Symphony and 
ae 1 | Philadelphia Orchestras. 





As Casella Turns 


_To Arranging Bach 
Tyas wrenwel 26-84 
Introducing His Orchestral 


Version of the Chaconne 


Alfredo Caselia, whose orchestral tran- 
scription of Bach’s Chaconne will be 
given its first American performances 
at the Boston Symphony concerts of to- 
rserrpow afternoon and Saturday evening, 
has attempted. by a note in his score, 
to justify his procedure. As to “‘liber. 
ties’’ taken by the transcriber, Casella 
points out that Bach himself did not hes. 
itate to “‘arrange’’ the music of others 
for his purposes, as in the case of Bach's 
organ transcription of the D minor Con- 
certo Grosso by Vivaldi. 

Casella says that he had no intention 
of arranging the solo violin Chaconne 
for orchestra in the way Bach might 
have scored it if he had originally writ- 
ten it for many instruments instead of 
cne. Rather, says Casella, “this tran- 
scription interprets with the technical 
means of today, and with the modern 
orchestra, what there may be of aggres- 
sive life and actuality in the music which 
is pre-eminently free from the corrosive 
influence of the centuries. 

‘“T have tried to preserve and even to 
intensify by means of contemporaneols 
instrumentation two elements in the 
music—the Spanish atmosphere, reserved, 
x andiose, baroque, as Bach conceived i 
(the Andalusian origin of the dance is 
not patent until the harmonic progres: 
signs in the final part); also, its inherent 
strain of violin virtuosity, which indeed 
cannot be extended to the entire Insiru- 
mentation. As for the contrapuntal ma- 
terial which I have superimposed upon 
Bach’s score, I must say that it already 
existed in a latent state in the original. 
It is characteristic of the music of Bach 
that it never exhausts its own polyphonic 
possibilities. Hence, I have acted accord: 
ing to a familiarity with the subject 
which dates from my infancy and which 
enables me with assurance to read be- 
tween the lines of any Bach fragment.” 

The Ninth Symphony of Mahler, which 
is the other significant item on the pro: 
gram, was given its first American per 
formance by Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Orchestra in 1931, and repeated 
in 1933. According to word from 5yt- 
phony Hall, there have been no other 
performances of the symphony in this 
country, M. 5S. 


Mahler’s Ninth Again 


A few words may be in order concern- 
ing the repetition of the Boston Sym- 


rhony program on Saturday evening, 
especially since the present writer re- 
gards the Mahler Ninth Symphony in 
a far more favorable light than did the 
reviewer of Friday’s concert or, for that 
matter, the majority of Saturday’s audi- 
ence, But it is an old story tiat, con- 
cerning the music of Mahler as well as 
Bruckner, tastes differ sharply, The 
optimists among us, however, continue 
to believe that the music, performed 
with sufficient frequency, will make its 
way. It is to be hoped that Dr. Kousse. 
vitzky will not lose heart. Probably not, 
since it is reported that he will present 
the last movement of the Mahler Ninth 
in New York next week. 

The Symphony was beautifully played 
on Saturday night, its presentation be- 
ing one of the noblest of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzkys achievements during the pres- 


ent season, There was similarly beauti- 


om 


iul orchestral playing for the Third 
branaendurg Concerto of Bach and Ca- 


‘ella S Tine transcription of the Bach 
naconne, Again we were reminded of 


ihe glories of the Boston. Qxchestra. 
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4 yg second meeting of the Friends 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was held yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony hall. The chief event, 
aside from the reguiar business of 
the meeting and the questions from 
the floor, was an address by Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New 


York Times, After Mr, Downes’ re- 
marks, Dr. Koussevitzky conducted 
the orchestra in a -hort program, 

Edwin A. Taft, one of the trustees 
of the orchestra and the chairman 
of the Friends of the Orchestra, 
opened the meeting by calling at- 
tention to the events, both pleasant 
and unpleasant, in the financial 
management of the Boston Sym- 
phony. He observed thu’ there were 
1681 “Friends” compared with 1420 
at this time last year. Of these 1479 
come from Boston and its Vicinity, 
132 from New York, 40 from Provi- 
dence and 30 more a“ large. One con- 
iribution was received from Paris 
‘rom a man who had paid a Short 
visit to Boston and admired the work 
of the orchestra. 

Mr. Taft noted a slight increase 
in the demand in ge: ql] fo» tickets, 
He also said that tiie adverse de- 
cision by the Massachusetts supreme 
court on the taxation of Symphony 
Nall would mean an annual extra 
“xpense of $30,009, a very severe 
Durden at this time. The trustees 
Hoped to obtain Subscriptions 
unounting to $100,060 this year, 
vhich now would be absolutely 

essary. Fifty-eight thousand nine 
Munarea and seven dollars of this 

 eiready been collected. A ques- 
on on the subject of the disposition 
ok large bequests, of Which one of 
ne largest was given this year, was 
answered by the statement that 
2€Se@ were prudently added to the 
endowment fund of the orchestra. 

Other questions from the floor 
were remarkably free from any signs 
cf disagreement. The usual division 

‘ Opinion on the subject of pro- 
sTAMS was introduced by one man 
“no wanted less of the living com- 
YoSers and more of the dead, He was 
““swered by Mrs. Danie] DeMenocal., 


who declared that Dr, Koussevitzky’s 
programs were unusually varied and 
of great catholicity of taste and that 
they offered unique encouragement. 
to the cause of a living art of music. 
By the-applause the syMpathy of 
the meeting was definitely on Mrs. 
DeMenocal’s side. Later Mr. Downes 
referred to the Boston Symphony’s 
programs as better than those of 
any other orchestra today. Thé busi- 
ness part of the meeting closed with 
various resolutions, among them the 
reappointment of Mr. Taft as chair- 
man and congratulations for his 
work in the past year. 
Mr. Downes said that there were 
&@ few seats in the house which he 
loved above all others, and those 
were in the third balcony directly 
over the stage where many a time 
in his youth, paying 25 cents, he 
had climbed as a rush subscriber, 
He revelled in the music that he 
heard in those days, the time of 
Gericke’s conductorship. He liked 
the custom of tuning on the Stage, 
“flashes of tonal] lightning before 
the tempest”: and he deplored the 
decadent routine followed by the 
Philharmonic of tuning outside and 
filing regimentally in Mr. Downes 
Said that he was very much moved 
to have the chance of Speaking to 
the Friends of the Boston Symphony, 
of whom he was proud to count him- 
Self one, and before the orchestra, 
“which today has no peer and per- 
haps, which some of us believe, no 
equal,” ote 
The largest part of Mr. Downes’ 
speech related to his great admira- 
tion for the late Philip Hale, the 
unique editor of the program books 
and one of the greatest critics Amer- 
ica has ever known. Mr. Downes said 
that Hale’s writing would outlive 
almost all other writings in English 
on music not only for its vast 
knowledge but al-o for its vital 
human qualities. He included many 
personal reminiscences and con- 
Cluded with a ringing tribute to 
Hale’s greatness as critic and man. 
The meeting ended with a short 
speech of thanks by Dr, Koussevitzky 
and the playing by the orchestra of 
the Adagio from Schumann’s 2d 
Symphony and Rimsky-Korsakoy’s 
Overture, “The Russian Easter.” 
A. W. W. 
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born the colossal power that character- | 
izes his presentation of the Brahms Sec- 
ond Concerto. It matched the music yes- 
terday, beyond which praise cannot go; 
it was matched by the sweep and spien- 
dor of the orchestral playing under Dr 
Koussevitzky. Such performances of eon- 
certos come rarely; when they occur in 
the case of this monument among con- 
certos, they are among life’s memorable 
eaperyueen Yesterday’s audience seemed 
to recognize this fact, tarrying long for 


Hh Chavez and Schnabel to | 
it _ Share the Symphonic Day | 


' So much the better. Hearing the tran- 


Two New Compositions and a scription a second time gave no occasion 
for revising my opinion that Casella ac- 





Memorable Performance complished his task faithfully and more demonstrativ 
Of Brahms certo than competently, Many a listener, ex: parca 6 
pressing his “preference” for the Bach Aa (9A 
The program ended with Brahms, but 


d the point. Cassela's +) 
he are of music did not. Composers have 


Mig! 76 V Aan original, quite misse 
y Moses Smit piece is to be heard as an independent— eal 
though conscientious—exercise in the continued to write, some of them—lik 
t As the season of the Boston Symphony orchestral medium. It ought to be judged Chavez—born after Brahms died. I ; 
Orchestra draws nearer to its cloS®, not on the basis of how much like the maelstrom that modern music por ag 
) neither the interest of the programs NOY oyieinal it sounds (which ts silly) but how come, charlatans have been ‘Phente 7 
the quality of the partorpance shows any it sounds in its own terms. At no time, | COaves, it became apparent hicadieabate 
Be | sign of letting down. Rather do the CONn- furthermore, does Casella do violence to 1} trom his two compositions of vesterdav 
engrossing. Many |tne essential spirit of Bach that per is not one of them. He writes si vee dy 
because he believes he noerery 
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| | ! 4 | things contributed to making yesterday's \.qes the music. h 
Pell Gt matinee concert a far more happy occa- thoughts forth utterance: Hey musical 
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tney demand utterance. He i rate, 
S suc- 
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wile orchestra the variety and _ weneen’ Brahm’s Second Piano Concerto in B- = 
| ae balance of the program, the superb Vl- fat major, served naturally as a climax, ral means. Excess verbiage and 
aia | tality of the orchestra’ playing, the @DP'| since it enlisted simultaneously the ca- sis do not clutter up his ex 1 1 aac “ CARLOS CHAVEZ ™ 
inent Artur Schnabel |». cities of two such notable Brahmsian Mrequently, as in Ak athe he ae Lien 
gona, > seem- ) _ 
| & 


pearance of the em : 
hy tesibe n 
as soloist and the Boston debut of Carl i eiiaiahe’ al ppres ae etal anA Serge 


iaiaiae Chavaz, Mexican musician, both as com | yr oussevitzky. It seemed, aS We listened 
iY ga and coaig weg iit aindib allii- to the magnificent, inspirited, perform- 

. wage ch Rimsk Korsakov’s ance, that it was more than six year: 
sion to the season, y 5 since the same artists had collaborated 


ingly “doubles” 

netic ta and even triples the 

seeking ovenenmtauer he is thus not | 

he instrumertee e but is exploiting i 
imental colors, The listener | 


not always awar 
yS aware Of Chavez’s means for 


atine c 
auing an exceptional timbre But 
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tepilid OR ye61 ”? rertur he or- 
| a Russian Haste! oo 7 se nr. oe in recreating the Concerto at the Brahms above 
aya geous tonal raiment being unrolled -in the Festival of 1930 loOK at the score, at a 
Ne AE | sour f brilliant performance under ~ y : will reveal c &, at a given mom 
Wert course Of a ST" aaah ee ravt fole «1 those years Dr. Koussevitzky has nips veal one instrument playing lo sph ie 
ieiaga ia Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction. Next fol- pecome a greater conductor, and the tr< i another, an octave hicher ing loudly By 
iF | lowed the novel music of the day, the mendous energy and warmth the result being, substhntiote quietly — | 13 j 
“sinfonia de Antigona” and Sinfonia Gnaracterized his interpretations Gurerent tones, but a single sso a ee 
in’? ‘ Te" >}" & ° ’ . aa ‘ , - . “elnrorce ir aw as " . rj | 
' | India” by Chavez, the latter in first cOn- prahm’s music have become even mor | | a rcement of its overtones sof A 
aan cert-hall performance. (There Ws © Ya- compelling by reason of a surer Bie" Wine lisangt i, antigona,” which fat 
ae | | dio premiere some time ago.) The COM: of the composer's architectonics. Where | <adlapreity remblance to the clas 43 bears ie 
_ t : ¢ - ’ : ' IS & cond wa “ Nel ‘ , 
it poser led the performance of his own ir as previously the conductor may ha | 7 i ondensed symphony, and ign Diay, i} 
aa cis, He conducted ably, with sure igi " stopped to lavish his attention on @ Pe vat ‘he themes and harmo S crystal a 
i 1 i edge of his intentions = paste’ a wa ticularly beautiful phrase, presented \ eek kk i time, a cool, clasnical b sy a 
itt | Hi eine | | making them known to the aman lage ‘ the most exquisite polish, new he ca ape ay iS the instrumenta] ] ries: if 
Petre! hae | The latter responded with similar cer 4+ the phrase off just as well wit! | Be in out. In “India,” on 7 or that | 
; f i) , 3 : ‘9 He y ; i CAs , : aS ‘ ae hand ey | . t , | 
r | tainty, sf one hearing the pieces for nee interfering with the general music role i Bo the rhythms that tal e other | iB | 
ae ; first time was competent to judge. Tac ch penadediit . The Mexic te the first Th " 
3 fiow of the movement. Ht) meter ican-Indian t f 
himself seemed quite Schnabel, for his part, is of the restiess fosters are masterful] | prem and : Han ‘ 
scnnhaver, Ms bax composer, , y handled by the lig # 
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‘ | -j is stimulatins : " 
ae | torial presen’ yap bed " . he could become as pre-occupiled | Was 
oy hi | music, Dr. Koussevitzky resumed wearial part in the proceedings yesterday a | ant sreeted by a Bosto j 
q Vata ! tion of the concert with a presentarcn he were first displaying to the world th entnusiasm exceptional in eee’ with 
if | ie a? (x ; iO. S ay 34 - y ws ®' » VA 2) 6: * tee y “J 
OnE me aE of the Bach Chaconne in Casella’s tran- é, ere atte, tn thi ontemporary com : the case of a 
PP i tid waa - | result of his studies and labors ™m * y ©COlMposer, 
Hy if scription, first played here. omy. twe spacious fields of Brahms’ music 
: Vg se iu | a - ~ io © » , Lec we ) ° 
eae weeks ago. Apparently Dr. Koussevitzky pee va uoted recently to the eff 
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ne goes ts it 
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reception of ( asella’s handic 4 | 
York last week temporary music now is that 
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| g “When I used pA apres Ry Boston 
ae ‘Symphony concerts,” Mr Downes re- 
| marked, “I heard the music twice. : 
ics ect tee tvan vetloen  cates [wenty-first Programme 
; oA aa REE: ory from the arehean, the aoe When. i 
the Friends of. the n Sym- flamed from ‘the pages o p 
‘Gens » a ge ‘a group of about’ Hale’s notes. These notes have been 
hig Sat. hestra, as important to the orchestra as 
1600 contributors to the orch much as the labors of its distin- ; 
sthered for their second annual guished conductors, FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 10, at 2:30 o'clock 
meeting ymphony Hall yester- “The Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
meeting in Symphony today has no superior in the world, SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 11, at 8:15 0’clock 
ba afternoon. Mr Lownes stated emphatically, 
_ Edward A. Taft, chairman, pre- “and perhaps it has no equal. The 
sided. He stated in his report of the programs are more balanced, varied 
year past that the orchestra has ben- ad eee tndey than any given in ; 
‘efited from a slight gain in sale of At the clos of the meeting, Dr Rimsky-Korsakov ‘The Russian Easter,’’ Overture on Themes 
tic kets and in an increased number Koussevitzky thanked the society : of the Russian Church, Op. 36 
a Fh nds.” One ayn ants for “oon yng ns ch cha Pe | pe 
‘sand do had been ed of the orchestra in the second movement o HAVEZ : . 
ie goa ened said, to’ meet the Schumann’s Second Symphony and ee ets Sinfonia de Antigona 
requirements of the current season, the “Russian Easter” Overture by (Conducted by the composer) 
pon ee date $58,907 has been con- Rimsky*Korsakov. Tea was served KK ; 
é4ributed. Gifts and letters have been in the upper foyer, where there is HAVEZ Sinfonia India 
‘beecived from subscribers in all cit- an. exhibition of paintings by Zu- (Conducted by the composer) 
Ges where the Boston Symphony loaga, loaned by Ex-Gov Alvan T. 
‘plays on tour, and also from listen- Fuller. 


‘ere to the radio broadcasts. — Chaconne for Violin unaccompanied 


"During a period open to questions (transcribed for orchestra by Alfredo Casella) 
by members of the society, and to 

‘discussion, Bentley W. Warren, pres- INTERMISSION 

jdent of the board of trustees, em- 

shasized that whereas large con- Concerto for Pianof i ‘ 

tributions, “ape aah ae 50 heen! | Aidnsimed oforte No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 83 
‘year; are bene , the ass | Ppo 

of t he Friends of the Boston Sym-, . Allegro appassionato 

‘phony ought not to ae eos agg . Andante 

‘The endowment fund, whic 

ian koe Shak to inchésse,.tiow staxds . Allegretto grazioso 

‘at about $450,000, Mr Warren said. | 

_ Among the resolutions passed was 

‘one providing that Mr Taft continue 

re ‘ ie a year as oo ge ga 

Bevitzky was extended a | SOLOI 

thanks, in another resolution, for és 

his “balanced and varied programs, ARTUR SCHNABEL 

‘and for permitting young composers 
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This programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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SYMPHONY FRIENDS 
HEAR OLIN D ES 


Confribiitors to Orchestra 
old Annual Meeting 


The Friends of. the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a group of about 
1600 contributors to the orchestra, 
gathered for their second annual 
meeting in Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon. 

Edward A. Taft, chairman, pre- 
sided. He stated in his report of the 
year past that the orchestra has ben- 
efited from a slight gain in sale of 
tickets and in an increased number 


of “Friends.” One hundred thou- 
sand dollars had been asked of the 
society, he further said, to meet the 
requirements of the current season, 
and to date $58,907 has been con- 
tributed. Gifts and letters have been 
received from subscribers in all cit- 
ies where the Boston Symphony 
plays on tour, and also from listen- 
ers to the radio broadcasts. 

During a period open to questions 
by members of the society, and to 
discussion, Bentley W. Warren, pres- 
ident of the board of trustees, em- 
phasized that whereas large con- 
tributions, such as two received this 
year, are beneficial, the assistance 
of the Friends of the Boston Sym- 
phony ought not to be diminished. 
The endowment fund, which the 
trustees seek to increase, now stands 
at about $450,000, Mr Warren said. 

Among the resolutions passed was 
one providing that Mr Taft continue 
another year as chairman, Dr Kous- 
sevitzky was extended a vote vf 
thanks, in another resolution, for 
his “balanced and varied programs, 
and for permitting young composels 
to be heard.” 


Mr Taft then introduuced Olin 
Downes, formerly a Boston music 
critic, and now critic of the New 
York times. In the course of an il- 
luminating talk, Mr Downes eulog- 
ized the late Philip Hale, whose pro- 
gram notes for the Boston Symphony 
concerts were for many years as 
famous as the concerts themselves. 

“When I used to attend the Boston 
Symphony concerts,’ Mr Downes re- 
marked, “I heard the music twice. 
THe second time was when it came 
from the orchestra, the first when it 
flamed from the pages of Philip 
Hiale’s notes. These notes have been 
as important to the orchestra as 
much as the labors of its distin- 
guished conductors, 

“The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
today has no superior in the world,” 
Mr Lowvzes stated emphatically, 
“and perhaps it has no equal. The 
programs are more balanced, varied 
and progressive than any given in 
New York today.” 

At the close of the meeting, Dr 
Koussevitzky thanked the society 
for their support, and conducted the 
orchestra in the second movement of 
Schumann’s Second Symphony and 
the “Russian Easter” Overture by 
Rimsky*Korsakov. Tea was served 
in the upper foyer, where there 


an exhibition of paintings by Zu- 


loaga, loaned by Ex-Gov Alvan T, 
Fuller. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 
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Lwenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 10, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 11, at 8:15 0’clock 


> —. ; “err , " 
RIMSKY-KORSAKO\ The Russian Easter,’’ Overture on Themes 


of the Russian Church, Op. 36 
CHAVEZ infoni 
: Sinfonia de Antigona 
(Conducted by the composer) 
CHAVEZ 
hae RR ne Matias AG dvane 4 aos ee gs ea 3-0 
(Conducted by the composer) 


BACH , oli 

Chaconne for Violin unaccompanied 
tral S 7 | > ~ ae =) 4 ~ a -_ 
(transcribed for orchestra by Alfredo Casella) 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 83 
Allegro non troppo | | 
Allegro appassionato 
Andante 


Allegretto grazioso 


SOLOIST 
ARTUR SCHNABEL 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Th | 
| Programme will e ‘ nome ‘s . 
5 Ll end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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2 Y ERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


e 2ist concert by . gery 
mphony orchestra was given yes~ 
rg Sanson in Symphony Hall. 
Carlos Chavez was the guest con- 
ductor in two of his own works. Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducted the rest of 
the program. ‘The soloist was 
Arthur Schnabel, pianist. The pro- 


am was as follows: 4 
ar ne Korsakov—'"'The. Russian Easter 
Chavez—Sinfonla ge Ansigons 

‘havez—Sinfonia india. 

Bech Chaconne (transcribed by Casella 

Brahms—Concerto for piano No. 2 in 
flat major 


Carlos Chavez is apparently the 
firs; Mexican composer of im- 
portance. He is certainly the first to 
visit Boston in the capacity of con- 


ductor as well as composer. Even 
his admirers admit that much of his 
music is dry, but they accord him 
great originality. Would his Sin- 
fonia de Antigona have sounded as 
ascetic if it had not immediately 
followed the music of Rimsky- 
Korsakov? ‘The Monteverde Suite, 
which Dr. Koussevitzky had orig- 
inally planned, would have been 
much more suitable. After all there 
is no valid reason why we have to 
acknowledge the seasons on sym- 
phony programs. 

Nevertheless one may at once 
grant the claim of originality that 
is made for Chavez’s music. The 
Sinfonia India is really an extraord- 


inary work — remarkably wel! 


planned and with something very 
definite to say. It must be looked 
on as an individual creation, not as 
a document of Mexican-Indian 
music. Its propulsive energy, the. 
whirring background for the themes, 
the use of both rhythm and melody, 
make it an interesting—not to say 
fascinating—work. The Sinfonia de 
Antigona is a far less attractive 
work. It is also much more bizarre 
in the use of the instruments. Even 
if we were not told that the music 
had been first composed as inciden- 
tal to a play, one might fail to be 
impressed with its unity as it now 
stands. The beginning, however, is 
highly imaginative and not delib- 
erately freakish. Mr. Chavez was 
well received by the audience— 
more cordially applauded, that is, 
than that polite welcome for a visi- 
tor which sometimes causes a Bos- 
ton Symphony public to be de- 
scribed as indifferent. 


It was interesting to hear Ca- 
sella’s transcription of the Bach 
Chaconne for violin alone repeated 
so soon again. Of course Casella 
has taken great liberties in the in- 
troduction of subsidiary harmonies 
and counterpoint and in the orches- 
tration. It certainly seems that he 
could have obtained the effects that 
he wanted with a smaller orchestra. 


Dr. Koussevitzky, in the interpreta- 
tion, allowed himself considerable 
latitude of tempo. As we said be- 
fore, the purist will not like this 
transcription. But very rarely in a 
lifetime does one hear a violinist 
give a satisfying performance of the 
Chaconne; and Mr. Casella has 
made a plausible argument in favor 
of a large orchestral transcription. 


Moreover his arrangement has its 
effective points. 

Arthur Schnabel’s performance of 
the Brahms Concerto was received 
with transports of enthusiasm by 
the audience. It had the virtues 
which Mr. Schnabel has always 
brought to the music of Brahms: 
exceptional sympathy with the com- 
poser’s thoughts, the weight of pro- 
found authority in interpretation 
and effortless competence. At the 
same time we did not find Mr. 
Schnabel’s playing to be as fine as 
we had hoped it would be in this 
Concerto. The performance was 0c- 
casionally massive rather than clear, 
a fault—for fault it is—that need 
not occur even in Brahms. There 
were passages that were not tech- 
nically clean. The point is perhaps 
a minor one in a performance that 
was after all very beautiful and 
that had fine orchestral support. 
But we are led to expect the greatest 
from Schnabel; and, when perfec- 
tion is not always attained, it is only 
fair to express an opinion to that 
effect. 

The concerts next week will offer 
Monteverde’s Suite from ‘Orfeo” 
(as edited by Maipiero); Hill’s Sin- 
fonietta from his string quartet, 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms 
and Taneiev’s Symphony No. l. 


What's Going On 


: In the y ( 
: Ca z%n Boston 
| ARL CHAVEZ, Mexican 


composer and conductor, di- 

rected the performance of two 
of his works at the twenty-first Fri- 
day concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, given in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on the afternoon of April 10. 
Of these, the “Sinfonia de Antigona” 
had previously been heard in New 
York and Philadelphia; the “Sin- 
fonia India” had been presented only 

over the radio. 


_ Mr, Chavez is a prominent figure 
| in musical life in Mexico, being con- 
ductor of the symphony orchestra 
and director of the conservatory of 
music in Mexico City. His music has 
penetrated into the United States. 
His ballet, “H. P.” (horse power), 
has been given by Mr. Stokowskj in 
Philadelphia. Further interest at- 
laches to Mr. Chavez through his 
recent appointment to be one of the 
suest conductors of the New York 


Philharmonic - Symphony Society 
next season. 

By evidence of the two works 
heard in Boston, Mr. Chavez is a 
vomposer of significance. He insists 
that both these works are “sym- 
phonies”—that is, they are not sym- 
phonie poems, not composed to a 
program. Thus the self-confidence 
defiance, heroism and martyrdom 
of Antigone are expressed by the 
music as a whole, he explains, not 
successively, And he‘ is right. The 
score has an archaic air. Grandilo- 
iuence has been avoided. The mate- 
“al is simple but forceful] and the 


Fe eruction is tight. The composer 
: hot unaware of modern develop- 
“ents in music, but his writing 


oe it makes use of the modern 
ae ulary, has individuality of 
sty] : and he has succeeded in evok- 
hg the spirit of tragedy. 


The “Sinfonia India” is less impor-_ 
tant and more effective. It is a sort. 
of Mexican “Bolero,” not in the sense 
of being one long crescendo, but in 
the sense of being sensational music. 
It is tense, nervous, exciting. Using 
three Indian melodies, Mr. Chavez 
has developed them with intricate 
rhythmic devices and w'th a tremen-~ 
dous accelerando in each instance. 
The melodies themselves are not 
very impressive. They have some- 
thing of the quality of a blues song. 
They are repeated with monotonous 
insistence and brought to a climax 
with a terrific attack on whe senses. 
Some novel Mexican percussion in- 
struments add to the effectiveness, 
The work is a tour de force, bril- 
liantly pulled off, and it should be a 
great help to program makers. Its 
ultimate place will probably be in 
the library of Pop concerts. 

One can hardly form an opinion 
of a man as a conductor from a per- 
ormance of his own works alone, 
jut in these Mr. Chavez certainly 
‘commanded the enthusiastic CO-Op- 
eration of the orchestra. He con- 
ducts without a stick put with the 
score, us€s no unnecessary gestures. 
and it is evident that he knows his 
way about an orchestra. He was 
warmly applauded, and he shared 
the honors with the players. 

: The program opened with the 
Russian Easter” Overture of Rim- 


sky-Korsakoff, as a season-| S 

After Mr. Chavez’s pieces, De uae 
sevitzky returned to lead again 
Bach's | Chaconne in the Casella 
transcription, which was played two 
weeks earlier on the last previous 
program of this series. The repeti- 
tion was prompted perhaps by the 
fact that the score is dedicated to 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
orchestra, It is a strange urge that: 
compels musicians to lay violent 
hands on the Chaconne. Mr. Casella 
iS &@ musician and oc Scholar, but it 
was not necessary for him to prove: 
it in this way. Besides, the program 
was long enough without this piece. 


The final number was the Brahms 


B fiat Piano Concerto, with Artur 
Schnabel as soloist. Soloists and 6r- 
chestra attained to rarefied heights 
of poetic beauty in this perform- 
ance, L. A. S. 
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CHAVEZ TO CONDUCT 
OWN COMPOSITIONS 


Mexican Music Figure Is 
ovie-Mind 


Carlos Chavez I mov¥ mihndec. 


This he Mroved yesterdaw afternoon 
in a conversation that ranged from 
Mexican music to the fabulous reper- 
tory of effects whi ch the Hollywood 
technicians can now command. 

In Mexico, Mr Chavez is the best- 
known and most important musical 
figure of the day. He is conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra of Mex- 
ico, has been since 1928, and will re- 
turn to Mexico shortly to begin his 
season there. 

For six years he was head of the 
National Conservatory of Music in 
Mexico City, and for some months 
was chief of the department of fine 
arts of the Secretariat of Public Ed- 
ucation. He is now in Boston to 
conduct two of his own composi- 
tions, the “Sinfonia Antigona” and 
the “Sinfonia India” at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
tomorrow afternoon and Saturday 
evening. This is his first visit to 
this city. if 

A well-set-up man of about 37, 
swarthy of face and the possessor of 
a shock of unruly black hair, Mr 
Chavez speaks remarkably good 
English, and might be taken for an 
American. iia 


Bo 
Mexican Indian Rhythms 
“What are my pieces like? Well, 
one of them, the “Sinfonia India” 
is based on themes and rhythms of 
the Mexican Indians, whose music 
I learned as a child. It became a 
part of me, and now it is perfectly 
natural for me to write in that fash- 
ion, though I am acquainted with 
the European classics. There are 
about a half-dozen Indian percus- 
sion instruments in that piece, too. 
“I’ve come here by invitation of 
Dr Koussevitzky. And for a long 
time I’ve wanted to conduct here. 
The orchestra is marvelous, and the 
men have been very cooperative.” 
Mr Chavez has been appointed to 
conduct the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra for two 
weeks next season. The news came 
out yesterday. 
Getting back to the subject of his 
own music, Mr Chavez went on to 











say that however Indian the “Sin- 
fonia India” may be, it was written 
last December in New York, 

“But the ‘Sinfonia Antigona’ was 
composed in 1933. It was suggested 
by the Greek myth of Antigone, but 
the piece is pure music, and has no 
program. It is primitive; there js 
nothing opulent about it. 


Not to Write Opera 


“No, I haven’t written any operas 
and I don’t think I shall. Somehow, 
I don’t think the public tempera- 
ment wants new operas just now. | 
think the field at present lies in the 
sound pictures. Although I haven't 
attempted a score for a sound film, 
I consider the movies to have a 
form which may become the equiva- 
lent of what Attic tragedy was for 
ancient Greece and what the Wag- 
ner music-dramas were for the 19th 
century. I wonder, if Wagner were 
living now, would he write operas?” 

Mr Chavez made a considerable 
stir four years ago when Leopold 
Stokowski directed the premiere of 
his ballet, “H P.” The letters stand 
for “horsepower.” 

Though the composer did take 
piano lessons when he was young, 
he is mainly self-taught. 

“Would I advocate it for others? 
No, not necessarily. It depends upon 
the person. I did learn a great deal, 
though, from two great though per- 
haps not well known musicians— 
Menuel Ponce and Pedro Ogazon. I 
cannot say, really, what my music 
is like. I cannot look at it with a 
detached point of view. Though I 
believe all my work to have certain 

identifying individuality, no two of 
my pieces are exactly alike. I never 
compose according to formula. It is 
simply what I happen to feel at the 
time.” 

Mr Chavez also told how he pro- 
nounces his name. It is ‘“Chavess.” 
—C, W. D. 


t9 the fires 


Introducing Carlos Chavez, 
Composer-Conductor at 


Week-End Concerts 
: (6744 St 


y Nicolas Slonimsky 


To the mind of a musical tourist 
Mexico is a sort of sub-musical coun- 
try, just as it is- sub-tropical. It is re- 
puted to possess a wealth of folk-music 
sing in sunbaked villages by bronze- 
skinned inen to the accompaniment of 
with unpronounceable 
Indian names. Of music in the Western 
sense of the vord, Mexico is supposed 
(oO possess none. 

Recently, however, at least one name 
penetrated into this world of music and 
ieht. the name of Carlos Chavez. In 
. sense, Chavez is the first Mexican 
composer of musical signilicance., In- 
asmuch as he was born at tie threshold 
of the twentieth century, he opened the 
musical history of his country with a 
modern fanfare. Mexico had had its 
i‘raditional system of musical education, 
modeled after German methods. Con- 
servatories of music are rarely head- 
quarters of tuntraditional ideals, and 
educational methods are perforce half 
a century behind the musical times, buf 
in Mexico there was a political revolu- 


eurious drums 


tion, and the breeze of social change 
reached the conservatories. 
Thus it came to pass that Carlos 


‘] 


“nayvez, avowed revolutionist in music 
and definitely a modernist in educational 
ceas, Was appointed in 1928 head of the 
Sational Conservatory of Music, became 
ihe same time conductor of the Or- 
questa Sinfonica of Mexico City, and 
tarted on an ambitious program of 
nodernization of musical Mexico. Chavez 
as compo er continued to write in al] 
rms Of musical composition. The titles 
of his music express, appropriately, the 
<P rit of the age. “H. P.,” a symphonic 
let, 18 expressive of productive 
ee Still more definite is the title of 
composition for nine instruments. 
energia. “Three Hexagons,” for voice 
$a es instruments, makes a geometric 
nL C0 z does his “Pyramid” for or- 
witha ey Ph less intellectual title Chavez 
athe ne! a jarge work for orchestra and 
a 1S chorus, “Tos Cuatro Soles.” 
: WS 5 Sorte’ music he does not affect de- 
sbhta See Pies gives preference to 
wed al ah aving W ritten sonatas and 
pias ca oo plano, plano’ and_ violin. 
nie, cedbantiel and a sonata for horns. 
e wa os : anges in Mexico and in 
atid tego engaged Chavez's re- 
tise hs ect. In the ‘Republican 
re he used three famous Mexican 
putting them together in the 
overture, In his program note 
t performance of the overture, 


rig ro CU 
Day © 


Motives 
form of AY 


Visitor from Mexico 


he explained the origin of the title in a 
humorous manner typical of uninhibited 
talents: “Do not think that in naming 
this piece an ‘overture’ IT intended a for: 
mal meaning of the term. No, I chose 
the name simply because the sound of it 
is pleasant.’”’ But in the ‘“Prolétarian 
Symphony.” written in 1934, he was quite 
serious. The work for orchestra and 
chorus employs a text with a very defi- 
nite class meaning, and the printed copy 
of the vocal score contains militant car- 
toons by Diego Rivera. 

What of the texture of Chavez's music? 
As a true modernist, his music igs de- 
Void of supererogatory emotion. Chavez 
knows what he has to say, and he says 
it with the least amount of flourish. The 
result is music that to some may appear 
dry and bare, but to others satisfyingly 
compact and full of musica] nourish- 
ment. The use of national Mexican melo- 
dies imparts to his music a nostalgic or 
festive character, according to the occa- 
sion, 

AS conductor of the Orquesta Sinfo- 
nica, Chavez began to educate the public 
both in the classical and modern reper- 
toire. Young musical communities are 
uncommonly hospitable to modern musie 
for the excellent reason that the publie 
in such communities is not told by the 
critics and educators what it is supposed 
lo enjoy as good music and what it is 
supposed to reject as bad (read ‘“‘modern’”’) 
music, AS a result, it enjoys a jolly piece 
Of music even when it is leaded with 
dissonance, The list of modern compos- 
ers presented by Chavez with the Or- 
questa Sinfonica is quite astounding: not 
only Debussy and Ravel, but polytonal 
Milhaud, jazzy Copland and horrified 
Varese. And, of course, Mexican com- 
posers, for, encouraged by Chavez, many 
Mexican modernists began to develop 
their talents, free from fear of frowning 
fogeys, 

It is doubtful whether Chavez could 
have built up Mexican musigas he did 
Without the help of his enthusiastic com- 
rade-in-arms, first among them Silvestro 
Revueltas, assistant conductor of the 
orchestra and himself a composer of 
sreat talent. His “Colorines,” infused 
With folk spirit, is a charming orches- 
tral work worth performing anywhere 

and his ‘8 X Radio y Janitzio” is a fine 
plece of instrumental persiflage. (In his 
program notes he says that the title rep. 
resents an insoluble algebraic equation: 
that Janitzio is an island in a lake 
Patzcuaro, that the lake is ugly, but it 
has been beautified by illustrated postal 
cards; that he, Revueltas, writes music 
as an aid for tourism!). 
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“Here are the names of budding Mex: | 


ican composers, several of them mem: | 
bers of the Orquesta mace gaa i 
Daniel Ayala, born July 21, ‘ “ 
Mayan (Indian) gps rena hy ilar pyy 
‘tious work is ‘‘U Fe CORO 
Tenens Cemetery). His Chilexeh § 
Pieces” for String Quartet are fine s| oa 
mens of light music with enough sp ise 
to make it worth while. Pupil of Chavez 
and violinist in the orchestra. at 
Pablo Moncayo, born June ¢y, : s 
His “Amatzinac” for flute and nn 
quartet shows excellent craftsmans ip. 
Pupil of Chavez and percussion playe! 
orchestra. | 
Taee thao Contreras, born Nov. 19, pia 
He writes in the polyphonic style, most!) 


chamber music. 


Porricular’ interesting 


is his sonata for violin and ‘cello. Pupil 
of Chavez and violinist in the orchestra. 

Luis Sandi, born in 1905. He was at 
one time in charge of the music de- 
partment of the Ministry of Education, 
where he did valuable work in collect: 


ing folk songs. He has written orches- 
tra and chamber music. He is writing 
a ballet on the subject of the exploita- 


tion of agricultural workers. 


Add the names of Angel Salas, Kd. 
uardo Moncada, Vincente Mendoza, Man- 


+ 


uel Mariscal, Julio Bachmeister, Rober 


Oropeza, Jose Rios, composers and edu- 
eators under the inclusive plan of hte 
Department of Education of Mexico; and 
Manuel Ponce, composer of “Chapulte 
pec,” produced by the Orquesta »sin- 


fonica under Chavez, 


* 
; ilv ‘nard) 
(Drawing from Life by Emily H. Barna 


Carlos Chavez 


y rnoon 
Conductor of His Own Music at the Symphony Concerts Tomorrow After 0 
on a . 5 
and Saturday Evening 
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SXMPHONY HALL _ 


Woston ymphony Orchestra 


Artur Sch.abel and Carlos Cha- 
vez, two notable figures of the con- 
temporary musi¢al world, lent added 
distinction to the Symphony’ con- 
cert yesterday afternoon. The form- 


er, one of the few remaining giants 
among pianists,, played with the 
orchestra the B-flat Concerto of 
Brahms; the other, in whom is per- 
haps summed all of Mexico’s musical 
achievement, conducted two of his 
own pieces, the “Sinfonia de Anti- 
gona” and the “Sinfonia India.” Dr 
Koussevitzky began the program 
with the seasonally appropriate 
“Russian Easter’ Overture of Rim- 
tky-Korsakov, and repeated Alfredo 
Casella’s orchestral transcription of 
the Bach Chaconne for unaccom- 
panied violin, which score had been 
given first American performances 
here a fow weeks ago. 

After nearing such a supremely 
great interpretation of Brahms’ Con- 
certo, one is tempted to declare that 
the work ought never to be at- 
tempted by a pianist of lesser stature 
than Mr Schnabel,. This Concerto 
is large in every sense, requires an 
interpreter whose resources are in 
Kind. Yet through the four move- 
ments, Brahms displayed varying as- 
pects of his own nature. Without 
stressing the point to absurdity, it 
is reasonably plain that the first 
movement took in a characteristical- 
ly gentle Viennese expression that 
becarae, in the andante, even more 
intimate, more revealing of the 
poetic Brahms who was generally 
hidden behind a shell of ©. ascibility, 
The North German side of Brahms 
sounds out of those stout chord pro- 
sressions in contrary movements in 
the allegro appassionato. And the al. 
legretto bespeaks the man who found 
delight in the music of Hungarian 
£Ypsies, 

Fach of these aspects Mr Schnabel 
made perfectly clear in a reading 
that testified to his rigorous regard 
for purity of style. ‘As for the impec- 
cable polished technic who has 
ever heard Mr Schnabel in Sym- 
phony Hall, at least, turn a phrase 
carelessly? Yesterday he ‘Was more 
fiery, given to emotional fervor than 

aS sometimes been the case with 
him. And yet his tone was never 
ae as one remembers, it having 

_<fl SIX years ago when he pla 
the D minor Conteste err 


Cheers and applause brought the 
artist back to the stage repeatedly. | 
And finally they induced Dr Kous-| 
sevitzky to return, whose share, and 
that of the orchestra in a memorable 
performance, were no less deserving 
of reward than that of the soloist. 

There is probably no one, with 
whose work the local musical public 
is acquainted, ‘just like Carlos Cha- 
vez. A native of a country whoge 
culture is basically Latin, self-edu- 
cated in the tonal art, and familiar 
from ¢thildhood with the primitive 
musical idioms of the Mexican In- 
dians. Mr Chavez absorbed from 
European tradition only so much as 
he considered necessary to his own 
expression, As he told this reviewer, 
it seems much more natural to him 
to cultivate the Indian style than to 
groan under pre-occupation with 
European masters. The result, in the 
“Sinfonia India,” is a remarkably 
fresh, individual music. The com- 
plex rhythms, colors, even the pro- 
verbial Indian monotony of this 
work are endlessly fascinating. 

The “Sinfonia de Antigona” is 
something else again, quite different 
as to substance and manner, from 
the “Sinfonia India.” Where the 
latter has more inherent interest as 
pure music, the “Antigona,” sug- 
gested by the Greek legend but up- 
on the composer’s word devoid of a 
literary program, is highly atmos- 
@heric, It-might serve-keautitully 
as “background” music to a drama, 
or better still, for the medium which 
particularly attracts Mr Chavez, the 
sound film, Harmonically, orches- 
trally, also in ideas, “Sinfonia de 
Antigona” is, by intention, bare in 
style, 

The audience exhibited consider- 
able pleasure both in the music and 
in Mr Chavez’ dynamic conducting. 

Nothing more need be said of 
Casella’s  transcripticn, except to 
question the profit he derived from 
arranging a work for solo violin for 
a large orchestra and organ. As it 
stands, it is for all its magnificent 
sonority, neither Bach nor Casella, 
but a monstrous hybrid. The or- 
chestra played Oh Fe throughout 
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has. Theater speech OF he ‘own. 
The et ol themes which’ underlie its 
‘successor of yesterday are in two in- 
stances strongly rhythmic, .one curious- 
ly suggesting a motive: from the first 
‘movement of melined Symphony. Mr. 
Chavez is’as incl ‘to reiterate than 
to develop these themes. He adds to 
an otherwise ct ear economical or- 
chestra an array of native percussion 
instruments. His music here has, as 
in the first piece, strength, vigor, clar- 
ity, and now brilliance,.a rather sharp 
and acid brilliance, as well. 

Distinctively Mr. Chavez is a per- 
sonality, and we are glad to make his 
acquaintance. Physically he is of the 
sturdy, athletic type. .He conducts 
much as he writes: vigorously,- but with- 
out much flourish. He uses no baton, 
but although the music yesterday was 
his own, he did not dispense with a 
score. His reception yesterday was 
cordial in the extreme. The Indian 
Symphony would no doubt have aroused 
applause even if the composer had not 
been present. 


Mr. Schnabel’s. Playing “4 
Only* the fact that Mr. Schnabel had 
already played Brahms’ Concerto in 


Symphony Hall prevents. the impulsive 


afternoon’ and this” _evenin 
Gay f d d ) . assertion that yesterday’s performance 
| a guest conductor and a soloist. overtopped any performance of that 


earner. Carlos Chavez, outstand- particu work that’ we haye been 


rs privileged to hear. There was the lofti- 
== 4 stem ret the af, ness and nobility, the aristocratic sense 
t roug wo oO is own 


id of beauty, the technical command, 
eS the latter, Ar. ur Schnabel, which are now readily associated with 
the Second Pane Con- 
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that-be at Symphony Hall provided 
» the Symphony concerts of yes- 
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Sinfonie and Ritornelli from ‘L’Orfeo”’ 
(Arranged by Francesco Malipiero) 
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Sinfonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 40a 
Allegro giocoso 
Moderato e risoluto 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Allegro deciso 


(First performances in Boston) 
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Mr. Schnabel’s playing. | And _yester- 
day, as on former occasions, Dr. Kous- 
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. - CONCERTO A’ AT THE END 
‘ omer exceptionally, the Concerto 


boa at the end of the programme, 
puaves’ “Sinfonia de Antigona”’ and 


nfonia India,” both new to Boston, 


wey leer and the orchestra matched the 

pianist. That e fA such exalted per- 
eaten: could not persuade the doubt- 
ing to rank’this Concerto, with the other 
piano concerto, the violin concerto and 
the four symphonies, is another matter. 
‘Too often this Concerto in B-flat ma- 
jor seems born. of -ereative intention 


STRAVINSKY Symphony of Psalms, for Orchestra and Chorus 


I. Psalm XXXVIII Verses 13 and 14 
II. Psalm XXXIX Verses 2, 3 and 4 
III. Psalm CL (Entire) 


(CEcILIA SocieEry CHorus, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) 


ove a rather. than of ereative impulse. It 
stood i between Rimsky-Korsakov’s r 


Yo. 4 and peculiar INTERMISSION 
ws us! ian Easter’ Overture and Casel- has, withal,_ ne and. pec 


eee era LOE: 


"s beauties, _ 

as lag one Bigot Possibly - it . as a tle unflattering 
solved: _ its Reape porulere aid to Brahme to place him after Bach, Allegro molto 
aves: | hh 4 even the bedizened Bach of Mr. Casel- Adagio 

Sh mieces s Uy” MY. la’s exuberant’ tra ption.. Upon one Scherzo: Vi 
dutta dts spies ges In the Sym- listener, at any rate, tis piece made a a ag ee RE 
pl ‘of Antigone, developed from mu- | stronger impression than before. ny inale: Allegro energico 
ee eos for a Mexican performance it must be heard for itself alone, with- 
out thought of the appropriateness or 
otherwise of Mr. Casella's methode and 
procedure, . 
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FADED TEXT 


COMPOSER 
AS GUEST 
CONDUCTOR 


em ena a ee 


Symphony Introduces 
Chavez—Schnabel, 


Solois Q A 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


With true prodigality, the powers- 
that-be at Symphony Hall provided 
for the Symphony concerts of yes- 
terday afternoon and this evening 
both a guest conductor and a soloist. 
The former, Carlos Chavez, outstand- 
ing composer of Mexico, led the or- 
chestra through two of his own 
pieces; the latter, Ar ur Schnabel, 
was heard in the Second Piano Con- 
certo of Brahms. 


CONCERTO AT THE END 


Somewhat exceptionally, the Concerto 

came at the end of the programme, 
Chavez’ “Sinfonia de Antigona”’ and 
“Sinfonia India,” both new to Boston. 
stood between Rimskv-Korsakov's 
“Russian Eaeter’ Overture and Casel- 
la’s orchestral transcription of Bach’s 
Chaconne for violin alone which had 
received its American premiere here 
two weeks ago. 


The two pieces by Mr. Chavez are: 


quite dissimilar in style. In the Sym- 
phony of Antigone, developed from mu- 
sic written for a Mexican performance 


of Sophocles’ drama in 1932, use is made. 


of “rhythmic, harmonic and melodic 
elements essential to the early theory 
of Greek music,’’ while the second Sym- 
phony is based on three Mexican Indian 
melodies. 


Uses Native Instruments 


For the former piece, which is stripped, 
incisive, laconic, purposely devoid of 
any sensuous appeal, there is abundant 
modern precedent aijhough Mr. Shavez 
has an orchestral speech of his own. 
The Indian themes which underlie its 
successor of vesterday are in two in- 
stances strongly rhythmic,.one curious- 
ly suggesting a motive from the first 
movement of Sibelius’ Symphony. Mr. 
Chavez is as inclined to reiterate than 
to develop these themes. He adds to 
an otherwise unusually economical or- 
chestra an array of native percussion 
instruments. His music here has, as 
in the first piece, strength, vigor, clar- 
itv, and now brilliance, a rather sharp 
and acid brilliance, as well. 

Distinctively Mr. Chavez is a per- 
sonalitv, and we are glad to make his 
acquaintance. Phvsically he is of the 
sturdy, athletic type. He eoonducts 
much as he writes: vigorously, but with- 
out much flourish. He uses no baton, 
but although the music yesterday was 
his own, he did not dispense with 4 
score, His reception yesterday was 
cordial in the extreme, The Indian 
Svmphony would no doubt have aroused 
applause even if the composer had not 
been present. 


Mr. Schnabel’s Playing 


Onlv the fact that Mr. Schnabel had 
already played Brahms’ Concerto in 
Symphony Hall prevents the impulsive 
assertion that yesterday's performance 
overtopped any performance of tha! 
particular work that we have _ bee 
privileged to hear. There was the oft 
ness and nobility, the aristocratic senss 
of beauty, the technical command, 
which are now readily associated with 
Mr. Schnabel’s playing. And yester- 
day, as on former oecasions. Dr. Kous-: 
sevitzky and the orchestra matched t! 
pianist. That es a such exalted pe! 
formance could not persuade the doubt- 
ing to rank this Concerto with the othe 
piano concerto. the violin concerto al 
the four symphonies, is another matie 
Too often this Concerto in B-flat ma 
jor seems born of creative intentlo 
rather than of creative impulse. | 
has, withal, * manifoJd and peculia' 
beauties. 

Possibly it wes a fittle unflatter) 
to Brahms to place him after ba 
even the bedizened Bach of Mr. Ca 
la’s exuberant transcription. Upon 0) 
listener, at any rate, this piece mad: 
stronger impression than before Bu 
it must be heard for itself alone, W 
out thought of the appropriateness 
otherwise of Mr. Casella's methode 
procedure, 
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Lzventy-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL . 2:20 0° clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 18 


ao clor hb 


....-.9Infonie and Ritornelli from ‘“L’Orfeo’’ 
(Arranged by Francesco Malipiero) 


Sintonietta for String Orchestra, Op. 40a 
a \Ilegro PLOCOSO 
LI, Moderato e risoluto 
ill. Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro deciso 


Kirst performances in Boston) 


Fae a Symphony of Psalms, for Orchestra and Chorus 
Psalm XXXVIII Verses 19 and 14 
Psalm NXNXIX Verses 2, 3 and 4 
Psalm CL (Entire) | 


(CECILIA SOCIETY CHorus, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in CG, Op. 12 


Allegro molto 

Adagio 

Scherzo: Vivace 

Finale: Allegro energico 
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New Ainfon! 


Symphony Concert in the - 


Best Koussevitzkyan Vein 


ay I) 36 VAte— 
ta by Hill, with 
Music by Monteverdi and 
A Pair of Russians 


By Moses Smith 


For the Boston Symphony concerts of 


yesterday afternoon and this — ot 
Serge Koussevitzky had assemble bites ‘ 
gram rich in content and travers sw 
wide diversity of styles. It ere, 8 
a revival from more than three Tc S 
ago, a suite from Monteverdi's Yar ocarl 
arranged tastefully and in pase oe 
fashion by Malipiero. It en ms bn 
Taneiev’s First Symphony, Wor Goth 
student, friend and eventually oe : 
of Tchaikovsky. In between were br 
quite dissimilar products of our : aa 
Stravinsky’s “Symphony of shel om 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Sinfonietta 
string orchestra. it 
ngrossing aS m nto 
Pal oma of its subject-matter, : _ 
even more so because of the Sp “eo 
performance that, without exception, oa 
program received. When paere axe mtd 
instrumentalists playing Rone 
for a considerable period of time, — 
the greatest of orchestra: may pcopoene” 
ally falter—a false note here, a ragse 
attack there, now a faulty intonation, 
again a missed cue. Yesterday every- 
thing seemed to go well. The musicians 
in the orchestra know whether or not 
there was a mishap. To the listening ear 
in the audience, the playing, from the 
beginning of the concert to the end, 
seemed as close to perfection as is possi- 
ble even in these days of virtuOSo Or 
stras. 
iis ccanbing the end of the season, Dr. 
Koussevitzky seems more invigorated— 
and invigorating—than he was at the be- 
ginning or in the middle. His conducting 
has achieved, these past weeks, an in- 
tensity that was missing a couple of 
months ago and that now matches any- 
thing to which he has attained during 
his entire twelve seasons with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. Yesterday he 
was almost incredibly alert to the pro- 
ceedings, never content with the per- 
functory, ever striving to perfect an en- 
semble which, it had seemed, was quite 
beyond improvement. 


t of the music 


These things were most not iceable in 
the course of the performance oi the 
Taneiev Symphony because that was tl 
number most likely to fall flat. | | 
the symphony when it was reviv: 
earlier in the season; admired ‘it as an 
exhibit of excellent workmanship on t 
part of a composer who was distinctly 
not of the top rank. There was opp 
tunity to hear it twice more, at aiiterent 
subscription series of the Orchestra. N om 
that it had returned to the Friday series, 
a fourth taste seemed none too app iz. 
ing in prospect. Unless the Symphons 
were a masterwork, which it obv s 
is not, it could survive such repetition 


ry | 


only by masterly performance, whicl H 
received yesterday. In the process w 
perceived anew the tonal richne: 3 
which, it now seems safe to sa} 
Boston Orchestra has no peer. — one 
It is good to hear again the be autif 
music of Monteverdi, first played 
only a little more than a week | 
have said that Malipiero's arranger 
was scholarly. This was serie a 
: ce only another schoar CouMs 
ae eg Se faithfully the contempora! 


Italian had adhered to the -daapaaaga ey 
implied intentions of the older one ae 
most of us can judge only by out gh 
And the sounds that came oul agi Gi 
seemed to recreate 4 bygone or ‘pee 
music was supposedly in its Lean acy 
What a precociously mature infant th 
was, though! Not only in oparmonic 
idiom, for which Monteverdal hae 
ceived due credit during tne succee 
centuries, but also in the varlety 
piquancy of his rhythms. — ae 
Professor Hill's Sinfonietta, which ve 
lowed the music of Monteverdl, a ae 
concerned with rhythmic problems ane 
Cambridge neighbor (who, as usual, a 
called to the stage after yesterday © | eh 
formance) had to overcome a rida eaten 
handicap because the _cnigy tap icetonyypieeaeen 
gram-making placed his ee as, 
tion between the music of we 2 niet 
ters as Monteverdi and Igor ©'ra\™ rhe 
As it was, he came off very Wels 7 
music is distinctly not the a be 
original creator—but it iganunestee had siege 
pretense. Professor Hill is conc o seh 
not with life’s problems but Wi 
sweetness and comforts. _ ee a cae 
The opening “Allegro Bi0COs® =” ic. 
described by its title. It 1s Jovi breath 
with a sparkle reminiscent of De cauen 
when that mood comes over - afeagenrt 
master. I did not like so m uch aot ne 
erately-paced second movement, © 
sentiment seemed not to ring t oor 
the scherzo, with the ee the ‘ast 
brought freshness again. An Beat * 
movement had the spirit almos 


moto perpetuo. 
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There remains Stravinsky’s remarkable | 
“Symphony of Psalms,” described, in’ 
Stravinsky’s incredible language, as being 
written for “the glory of God” and dedi- 
cated to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on the occasion of its fiftieth season. I 
remember the irritation with which I first 
heard it a little more than five years ago, 
although I was willing to grant even then 
many wonderful felicitous touches in the 
score. But the work grows on one. At 
a fifth or sixth hearing it begins to 
emerge as one of Stravinsky’s most signi- 
ficant productions, 

‘hat orchestral opening, with the in- 
struments chortling in the most astonish- 
ing tonal language, is quite without a 
parallelin music. And if other composers 
have occasionally matched the beauty of 
the final pages, certainly Stravinsky him- 
self has not. In fact, there is Tittle of 
the tongue-in-cheek Stravinsky apparent 
in this work. He speaks here directly 
from the heart. I know that he has verb- 
ally delivered himself, in customary fash- 
ion, of the hocus-pocus to the effect that 
his music contains no emotion. If one 

were to take his protestations seriously 
one would be faced with the alternative 
that he has written music far greater 
than he knew, for there is little doubt as 
to how admirably he has evoked the spirit 
of the Psalms. 

The Symphony was not only superbly 
played by the Boston Orchestra yesterday 
but also beautifully sung by the chorus 
of the Cecilia Society, trained by Arthur 
Fiedler. I do not recall such expert vocal- 
izing of difficult music from a chorus 
Which has done many admirable things 
here in the past. It was a pity that yes- 
terday’s audience could not summon 
greater cordiality in greeting a notable 
work, notably performed. The rest of the 
program met with more favor, 


What's Going On 


nthe Arts . 
Wl. Pr 
OS mpnony 


chestra 

; DWARD BURLINGAME 
K HILL’S Sinfonietta for string 

orchestra served as novelty 
on the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s twenty-second program, for the 
pair of concerts of April 17-18, in 
Symphony Hall, This is a transcrip- 
tion of a String Quartet, op. 40, 
dedicated by Mr. Hill to Yves Char- 
don (cellist of the orchestra) and 


the Chardon Quartet, and played 
by them last January. The orches- 
tral version, made at the suggestion 
of Dr. Koussevitzky, was played by 
this orchestra in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
April 3, and in New York, April 4. 


The Sinfonietta is a characteristic 
piece, marked by Mr. Hill’s dis- 
‘tinguishing qualities of finished 
workmanship, clarity of design, taste 
and. charm. The composer was 
present to acknowledge the cordial 
applause of the Friday audience. 

In other respects, Dr. Kous- 


sevitzky continued his current 
policy of giving us revivals and 


repetitions. He opened his program 
with Monteverdi’s Sinfonie and 
Ritornelli, from “L’Orfeo,” as ar- 
ranged by Malipiero, recently heard 
at a Tuesday concert and then 
discussed in this place. He continued 
it, after Mr. Hill’s Sinfonietta, with 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms 
and concluded it with Tanéiev’s 
Symphony No, 1, which he had re- 
vived last November, 

The Symphony of Psalms, written 
for the Boston Orchestra’s fiftieth 
anniversary, was performed here in 
December, 1930, repeated in the fol- 
lowing February and played again in 
April, 1932. At each of these per- 
formances the Cecilia Society chorus 
assisted, as it did again on the 
present occasion. 

At each of the earlier perform- 
ances the work made a good im- 
pression, as a whole, on this com- 
mentator, who described it after the 
third hearing as the most significant 
Stravinskyan product since the 
“Oedipus Rex.” We regret to report 
that yesterday’s hearing failed to 
confirm that opinion. There is a cer- 
tain technical interest still in the 
instrumental introduction to the 
second movement and th:re are ef- 
fective moments in the last section. 
But on the whole, the composition 
now sounds to us as dry, as cerebral, 
as dull and uninspired as Stravin- 
sky’s other late work. It is lacking 
in spontaneity, in the evidences of 
creative impulse. It is labored, self- 
conscious, manufactured music. Alas, 
for the composer of the “Fire- 
Bird” and the “Sacre.” 

As for Tanéiev’s symphony, Dr. 
Koussevitzky presumably supposes 
that if we hear it enough we shall 
like it better. His hope, we fear, is 
vain. The »anality of the waltz tune 
of the first movement and of the 
melodic material of the Adagio, and 
the prolixity of the entire work are 
bound to be more distressingly evi- 
dent on every hearing. Its revival] is 

an instance of misdirected zeal. 
L. A. S. 
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Notes on the New 
Scores of Chavez 


Two Symphonies, on Greek 


And Indian Subjects 
Jt, /9 ao 


The program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for the concerts of yippee nd 
afternoon and Saturday evening thy 
consist of Rimsky-Korsakov s ee 
Baster,’’ Carlos Chavez's hegre soae ee 
Antigona” and ‘Sinfonia India, Case de 
transcription of the Bach Cnaconne ra 
the Brahms Second Piano Concerto. te 
the last-named work Artur Schnabel W 

soloist. 
une new items will be the two Byenes 
by Chavez, who will make his Arat #3 
pearances at the symphony concerts vibe 
only as composer but also as ort Ta 

of his own works, As composer he 5 
discussed in another column, As con: 
ductor he is a rapidly rising figure. Per 
couple of weeks ago he was guest with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. Next season, 
according to a late announcement, he W al 
direct the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony Society for two weeks, . | 

“Sinfonia de Antigona’’ was played by) 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under the 
composer’s direction on March 27 hepa 

28. To the printed program for those 

occasions the composer contributed the 

following information: The work was 
originally written, on commission of the 

Mexican ‘Department of Fine Arts in 

1432, as incidental music for a perform- 

ance of Jean Cocteau’s “contraction 

of ‘‘Antigone”’ by Sophocles, The task, in- 
cluding the writing of parts for the small 
orchestra, was completed within two days. 

Shortly afterward the music was re-scored 

for a large orchestra and played by the 

Symphony Orchestra of Mexico. — 

“The ‘Symphony of Antigone. says 

Chavez, “is a piece of music suggested 

by the Greek tragedy. Itisa symphony, 

not a symphonic poem. That is, it is 
not subject to a program. Antigone, her 
self-confidence, defiance, heroism and 


martyrdom are expressed by the music 
as a whole, not successively. The most 
elementary musical materials serve fo: 
this music, which could not be grandilo. 
quent. Bare and elemental, it could only 
be expressed by laconic strength, just 
as what is primitive is reduced to its 
elements because it is primitive.” 

In this piece Chavez, in his own words 
makes use of rhythmic, harmonic and 
melodic elements essential to the early 
theory of Greek music. The work has 
the basic structure of the sonata, and i: 
strictly a symphony, though in one move 
ment. Following its first performance 
in Mexico in 1933, it was played the saline 
summer in the Lewissohn Stadium in 
New York and at a Robin Hood Dell 
summer concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra the following year. It is in 
teresting to note that when Chavez S00: 
ducted in Philadelphia recently he used 
no scores except for his own works, 
“Antigona” and “H. P.” | 

“Sinfonia India’ is Chavezs most re 
cent composition. It, too, is described a 
a symphony, and it is built on three 
Indian melodies taken from the nothern 
Pacific coast of Mexico. It is said to b 
‘nure Indian’? music, very little influenced 
by the European tradition, This is in ling 
with Chavez’s expressed convictions, as 
they appear in the most recent nen. OF 
Modern Music, concerning the banc 
standards that have roverned scores 
composition in the past. He <table 
specifically that “technique is th con: 

crete means of artistic expression nd 

that consequently each case 0! aut sides 
music implies its own particula 

a0 que.’ , 

ee cate may be added a few cade 

written by Colin McPhee for the nome 

issue of Modern Music and spat | 
by a recent broadcast pertorman ie 

“Sinfonia India.” “A physical eg 

prevails from the first note bah ; ae 

There are no tricks in the yi “eo 

—no preoccupations with ‘problems. 

races along like a runner 

strength and with energy iil a 

the end. We need such musi as 

need fresh air and exercise. 


Wo} { ~ 
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happy in his 
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¥Yhe/22d concert by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yester- 
day in Symphony Hall. The Cecilia 
Society chorus, Arthur Fiedler, con- 
ductor, assisted. The program was 
as follows: 


Monteverde t 
Sinfonie and Ritornelli from ‘'Orfeo”’ 
(Edited by Malipiero) 
Sinfonietta for string orchestra 
Dera Vimen’e . « s dec uivecas Symphony of Psalms 
Tanelev......Symphony No, 1 in C Op, 12 


It was unfortunate that this in- 
teresting concert was poorly at- 
tended (whatever the reason) and 
then by the most apathetic audience 
of the year. Perhaps the Monte- 
verde suite from “Orfeo” is not ca]- 


culated for great applause. It is 
nevertheless music of infinite charm 
and tender grace. It was played at 
a Tuesday concert a snort while ago 
and discussed in these columns then. 
Some have asked why Malipiero did 
not employ wind instruments, inas- 
much as Monteverde used all the 
musical resources of the rich court 
oi Mantua, At the same time Mali- 
plero is the great authority in the 
world on Monteverde, and he doubt- 
less edited this suite with the good 
laste that he has shown in the 
monumental edition of the works of 
Monteverde. 

Mr. Hill's Sinfonietta was given its: 
first performance as a String quar- 
tet by the Chardon quartet in Cam- 
bridge this season and, in its or- 
chestral version, by the Boston Sym- 
Jhony in New York. It is music in 
Mir, Hill’s best vein, well knit and 
‘ogically conceived, with a lightness 
of Louch that is often missing in 
‘Symphonic music, The second move- 
ment prings the necessary contrast 
in mood from the vivacity of the first 
novement and the scherzo. Mr. Hill’s 
Skill in writing his permitted him 
‘© compose a work that is free from 
“ny Taults of over-statement and 
rambling. The audience aroused it- 
Self lO considerable applause, which 
Mr, Hill acknowledged. 


MUSIC 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms 
seems to us to be the finest of his 
recent work. Its simplicity is not 
too studied. The music is never too 
obviously descriptive of the words, 
as it might easily have been in the 
hands of another composer. There 
are those, of course, who deny any 
merit in the later compositions of 
Stravinsky and who regard his music 
of this period as impossibly barren. 
We can not agree with such an at- 
t:tude and consider the Symphony 
of Psalms as the best answer to the 
argument. The performance by the 
orchestra yesterday was excellent. 
The chorus at moments was too 
subdued; and often the words were 
not clearly heard. The first may 
well have been the conductor’s wish, 

Lut the second was up to the chorus. 

It is possible that the Italian pro- 

nunciation of Latin is responsible 

for a lack of precision in the words, 
regardless of the scholastic pros and 
cons in this connection. The sing- 
ing by the chorus was good, and Mr. 
Fiedler deserves credit for his work 
in preparation. | 

Dr, Koussevitzky chose to play 
the Taneiev Symphony, although it 
has been given both at a regular 
concert and on a Monday night this 
season. The idea was a good one, 
for familiarity with this symphony 
—so long unjustly neglected—brings 
greater respect and affection for it. 
The performance was a good one, as 
was to be expected from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky.. profound. understanding of 
the music. The strings of the Bos- 
ton Symphony were heard to the 
best advantage in the first two num- 
bers on the program. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the program is as 
follows: Handel’: ~-ncerto Grosso in 
G minor, Beetho; <n’s Symphony No, 

6 and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 4. 
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 gyMPHONY HALL 


: 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Stravinsky’s “Symphony of 
Psalms,” dedicated to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in its 50th an- 


niversary year, is the most interest- 
ing if not the most enjoyable item of 
a curiously assembled program at the 
symphony concerts this week. For 
thorough pleasure is found only in 
the instrumental excerpts which 
Malipiero, the :nodern Italian com- 
poser, tastefull; arranged for small 
string orchestre from the “Orfeo” of 
Monteverde. A_ Sinfonietta for 
Strings by Edward Burlingame Hill 
is given first local performances, and 
the program is concluded with the 
notably commonplace Symphony in 
C minor by Taneiev. 
Dr Koussevitzky has e .larged the 
number of strings for Monteverde’s 
music since he introduced it at the 
last Tuesday afternoon concert. Save 
for an amplified volume of tone, the 
result is much the same. These frag- 
ments possess the freshened, spon- 
taneity found in all music of endure 
ing beauty. Today they seem naive, 
but their naivette is delightful. Mali- 
piero knew what he was about in 
making them available for modern 
audiences. It was patently impos- 
sible to have them sound as they did 
in Monteverde’s day, for his instru- 
ments have been obsolete for cen- 
turies. The next best thing was to 
approximate the original effect, and 
the solution was found in excluding 
wind instruments. 

Had Malipiero ventured to add 
only a few woodwinds, these pieces 
would sound entirely different, cer- 
tainly not so well. Dr Koussevitzky 
plays them with remarkable clarity 
and delicacy, and they form an ad- 
mirable beginning for a concert. 

_ Stravinsky’s “Symphony of Psalms,” 
scored for a peculiar orchestra, from 
which violins, violas and clarinets 
have been eliminated, proved some- 
what baffling when first heard. Two 


subsequent performances did not 
make them much more understand- 
able, and the scanty applause yester- 
day was evidence that the public 
does not like them. The first two 
sections have faded and become 
dryer, but the third still impresses 
as a musicianly if strange utterance 
of religious:faith. “Praise Ye the 
Lord” has something in common 
with the style of “Persephone.” 
More vital than the settings for 
“Hear my prayer” and “I waited 
patiently,” the third part is less con- 
stricted by Stravinsky’s perverse and 
somewhat puerile repetition of short 
phrases; more varied in melody and 
contrapuntal backgroun., and also 
in the vocal writing. 

Prof Hill’s Sinfonietta was arrang- 
ed for string orchestra from a quar- 
tet which he composed last Summer. 
The transcription was made at Dr 
Koussevitzky’s suggestion. Since 
one did not hear the performance 
of the first version by the Chardon 
Quartet last Winter, no compari- 
sons can be drawn. As it now 
stands, the “infonietta is brilliantly 
scored, with Prof Hill’s consummate 
technic,. and it goes along jocularly. 
Neither the material nor the treat- 
ment is substantial, much less emo- 
tional. The brilliancy of vyester- 
day’s performance was due entirely 
to: the marvelous sonorities which 
Dr Koussevitzky obtained from the 
strings. 

Taneiev’s Symphony is the sort of 
music which a first rank conductor 
and orchestra can expand until the 
essential lack of ideas and original- 
ity are almost obliterated by mag- 
nificent orchestral tone. This 1s pre- 
cisely what occurred yesterday, the 
fourth concert at which the Sym- 
phony has been heard this season. 
Despite Taneiev’s technical skill, 

despite his attempts at organic unity 
by thematic cross-references, his 
Symphony remains the work of a 
craftsman who possessed no genius. 
The scherzo alone is viable music. 
As for the rest—requiescat in pace. 

The program for next week 1s as 
follows: Handel: Concerto Grosso No 
6: Beethoven: Eighth Symphony, 


. th Symphony. 
Schaikovsky: Fourth sy re W. D. 
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SYMPHONY 


Cecilia Society Sings 


Stravinsky’ s 
“Psalms” 
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BY (WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The more we hear the programmes 
of other conductors, the more con- 
spicuous for their range and variety 
seem those of Dr. Koussevitzky, An 
ancient Italian, a 19th century Rus- 
sian, @ contemporary Russian and an 
American are grouped together in 
the Symphony Concerts of yesterday 
afternoon and this evening. They 
are Monteverde, Tanico, Taneiey, 
Stravinsky and Hill. 


0 renee 


ONE GRAND CRESCENDO 


On this, as on other Occasions, Dr. 
Koussevitzky has plainly ordered his 
concert on the basis of orchestral ef- 
fect. The first two items yesterday 
Maliplero’s arrangements of the instru- 


mental portions, of Monteverde’s “Or- 
feo.”” and Mr. 


horus, calls for 


; instruments, 
cellos and 


final item, 
chestra. or 


Pant gutalian Programme in the current 
£ TP rar deg series furnished the 

- or introducing these excerpts 

ty “ Onteverde’s 329-year-old opera 
r, Koussevitzky did well to re- 


peat them. Aside from its na 

beauty and impressiveness, the Wt 
Striking thing about Monteverde’s mu- 
Sic is its prophetic quality. Much of 
what we heard yesterday might figure 
without incongruity in a modern music- 
drama, while the operas of Mozart, for 
example, are deep-dyed in the atmos- 
erty of the 18th ¢éntury. Again the 

Ormance was worth 
which is praise cneuek. Bali ne 


Mr. Hill Called to Stage 


For one who did not hear Mr. Hill’s 
music in its original form for quartet 
as it was played by the Chardons in 
Cambridge, a comparison of the effec- 
tiveness of the two versions is, of 
course, impossible. But only in the 
last movement, in certain passages in 
the second and possibly in the Scherzo 
does it seem to justify the ampler treat- 
ment it later :aceived, at the sugges- 
tion, it is said, of Dr. Koussevitzky. 
The first movement, oddly enough from 
Mr. Hill, is almost timidly conventional] 
and although the work frrows steadily 
more engrossing as it progresses, it by 
no méans possesses the interest of its 
composer’s other orchestra] works. 
m3 BE i ee to the platform by 

, oussey ? r ’ 
cas tzky, was warmly ap- 


Cecilias at Best Voice 


Surely yesterday’s performance of the 
extraordinary composition that Strayin- 
sky wrote for the Oth anniversary sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was the finest we have yet heard. The 
chorus of the Cecilia Society, trained 
by Arthur Fiedler, outdid itself, nor 
did the curiously assembled orchestra 
lag behind. It must be admitted that 
the music itself gains on repetition. In 
the first Psalm (XXXIX in the King 
James version), the Suggestion of a 
modern equivalent of Gregorian chant 
1S impressive, and since its austerity 
was plainly deliberate, Stravinsky may 
not justly be accused Of dryness. In 
the secon’? Psalm (XL.) the instrument- 
al interluc after the words, “And set 
my feet upon a rock, and established 
my goings,’”’ is both elevating and mov- 
ing. And for those who are not dis- 
turbed by the inadvertent resemblance 
to the ‘Te Deum” in Puccini’s “Tosca.” 
the third and final Psalm (L) is appeal- 
Ing In a@ sense in which the others are 
not. It is difficult to decide, whether 
tO assign the Pianissimo treatment of 
the words ‘Let everything that hath 

pence praise the Lord. Praise ye the 
.ord,’’ to reare originality g 
re ae» § Sinality or to sheer 
To be heard once in the season of 
1901-02 and at two pairs of “reeular” 
concerts and at a Monday concert in 
the present season, has been the experi- 
ence to date of Taneievy’s scholarly and 
effective, if not particularly origina] 
Symphony. What fate, we may well 
ask, awaits it in the future? 
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Vo. Tageat II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 
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-.. Symphonic Poem, “Pines of Rome” 


I. The Pines of the Villa Borghese 
Il. The Pines near a Catacomb 
Ill. The Pines of the Janiculum 
IV. The Pines of the Appian Way 
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INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVskKy . Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 
I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
II. Andantino in modo di canzona 

III. Scherzo pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 

IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 
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To the Editor of the Transcript: 


I would like to say to your corre- 
spondent in regard to my letter of April 
19 that I expressly did not mention 
Stravinsky’s ‘“‘Symphony of Psalms” as sane Bis 
I have no quarrel with them and only ‘IFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY.F 
mentioned Psalm CL which disturbed as Y-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 
me. If Stravinsky did not have in mind : 
David who danced before the Lord, he 
failed to see that timbrel and dance were 
mentioned in the Psalm, and trumpet and 


loud cymbale would not be suitable Lwenty-third Pro ramie 
music for a mystic in “adoration” and ie 
“reverential awe’’; more subdued instru- 
ments would be chosen. 
Why not obey the Psalm which by 
giving the names of the instruments 
oints the way for a musica] composi- | a pas 
ee, May one of our young American ‘RIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit. 24, at 2:20 o'clock 
composers have the inspiration to write -3C | 2 
one, only using the instruments men- : td ae hae, ae 
Hened in the Psalm. : SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 25. at 8:15 o'clock 
If beauty is memory, I recall an un- 5 715 2 
forgettable sight in Switzerland, a marvel- 
ous sunrise on the Gomergrat at 4 A. M., 
and it did not offend my ear to hear a 
little Frenchman clap his hands and 
shout in French how magnificent it was. Bhai | } | 
It was his expression of Laudate. ! Nes ese eee eeeesees...- Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 9; 
29 MAREE YY. SAgnet : I. Allegro vivace e con brio oy a 
Boston, April ° “™ II. Allegretto scherzando 
(Il. Tempo di menuetto 
IV, Allegro vivace 
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symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 3 


I. Andante sostenuto. 
II. Andantino in 
ITT. 
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Moderato con anima in movimento dj Valse 
modo di canzona 


Scherzo pizzicato ostinato: 
Finale: Allegro con fuoco 
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as MUSIC tleotd: 


BY ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 23rd concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevit- 
zky conducting, was given yesterday 
in Symphony Hall. The program was 


as follows: 
Beethoven .. Symphony No. 8 in F major 


ighi Upj zs 
sat ‘Symphonic. Poem. ‘Pines of Rome 


Tchaikovsky .. Symphony No. 4in F minor 
No more fitting tribute to Respighl, 
who died last Saturday, could have 


been found than such a moving per- 
formance of the “Pines of Rome 
as was heard in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday. Before yesterday and after 
the performance of the same work 
at the last Tuesday concert we 
had planned to speak mournfully of 
the fading of a masterpiece of tonal 
color through the years, the Christ- 
mas tree with the lights out and so 
on. But Dr. Koussevitzky conjured 
the former magic out of this score 
so that one might almost have been 
hearing it for the first time. The sad 
thought at the death of Respighi is 
that so little of his considerable out- 
put will in all probability be heard 
in the future. From time to time the 
“Hountains” and the “Pines,” per- 
haps the “Ballade of the Gnomides,” 
the arrangements of old music, will 
be played, but hardly much more 
than that, 

In spite of the splendor of yeSter- 
day’s performance of the “Pines,” 
the “Fountains” is in some ways the 
finer work. It is not quite so pre- 
tentious, franker in its descriptive 
impressionism, no doubt, but a more 
artistic composition. Nor does it 
plague us with that miserable record 
of a nightingale. Is there some 
quirk of the copyright law that pre- 
vents a performance without the 
record? As it is, the mood of the 
third movement is rudely shattered 
by the ridiculous, even if realistic, 
song of the bird. Could there not 
be a conspiracy between the con- 
ductor and the man entrusted with 
the gramophone to drop the record 
as if by accident? Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
interpretation, with this mild reser- 
vation, was extraordinarily brilliant. 
The peroration and march were once 
again exciting and even exalting. 


Dr. Koussevitzky’ and the or- 
chestra were also in the mood for 
the 4th symphony of Tchaikovsky. 
The scherzo sounded with the great- 
est delicacy and precision. The sec- 
ond movement really sang; the 
finale was as sonorous and brilliant 
as ever. The first movement, no mat- 
ter what the performance, is some- 
how never as effective to this 
listener, at least. It has those repeti- 
tions and that over-driving of the 
emotions that made the novelist J. 
B. Priestly observe that he would 
like to “knock Tchaikovsky over the 
head with a stout fugue!” The finale 
can be made to sound as mere noise, 
a fault which Dr. Koussevitzky was 
careful to avoid. 

Possibly the heroic quality which 
Dr. Koussevitzky wished to empha- 
size in the Respighi and _ the 
Tchaikovsky caused the Beethoven 
Symphony to sound rather drier 
than usual, Certainly preciSion was 
there, if nothing else. But the sym- 
phony is more than careful; it is 
carefree. This quality of exuberant 
gaiety was somehow not present in 
the interpretation yesterday. 

The concerts next week will be the 
last. A Vivaldi Concerto, two pieces 
by Liadov, Sibelius’ss “Pohjola’s 
Daughter” and the Brahms First 
Symphony are listed on the pro- 
gram. 


Correspondence 
23 


Tajithe Al: of the Transcript: 

s an humble listener of the Symphony 
concerts Friday afternoons, I would like 
to ask the music critic of the Symphony 
concerts how he can reconcile his words 
in speaking of Stravinsky's Psalm C L 
with the music. “For there is little 
doubt as to how admirably he has evoked 
the Spirit of the Psalms.” 

In this Psalm praises are given to 
the Lord with trumpet, psaltery, 2nd 
harp, timbre] and dance, stringed instru- 
ments, organs, loud, hilgh-sounding cym- 
bals. “Let everything that hath breath 
praise the Lord.” I was looking forward 
to all these praises, pealing of the organ, 
clashing of cymbals and joyous singing, 
and all I could hear was doleful, melan- 
choly singing, but an excellently trained 
chorus, and tranquil orchestral music. 

The music gave the same impression to 
my neighbors; and judging by the feeble 
applause from the audience it possibly 
had the same effect on them. Hearing 
the “Laudate” in church, sung lustily by 
seminarians and in joyous acclamation, 
with emphasis on each “Taudate,” it 
would seem to be more in keeping with 
the spirit of Psalm C L than Stravinsky & 
pallid interpretation. Mary V. IAsicl 

Boston, April 19. 


SYMPHONY 


PULLS OUT 
LOUD STOP 


Respighi's “Pines” and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Make Noise 


STOREY SMITH 


rm overheard remark that yester- 
Symphony Concert was the 

ft the season probably expressed 

a sentiment that was fairly general, 
although the programme, drawn from 
Beethoven, Respighi and Tchaikov- 
sky, offered nothing of distinctive in- 
tere: After the Italian’s “Pines of 
| and the Russian’s Fourth 
symphony there were bursts of ap- 


iause that rivalled in loudness 
Inusic itself. 
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Rome” 


the 


REDUCES STRING POWER 


lhe relatively o« 
l@ relatively gentle Beethoven was 


yesterday by the Eighth 
'o be a aie which still 
) a supject for critical dis- 
But there was no room for argu- 
‘Baraing the superlative 

ste rday’s performance, 
uing his wise policy of 
> Years, Der. ) he 


resented 


ny, the merits of 


nature 


' ) these 
sed with « Noussevitzky here dis- 
basics ths: some of his Strings, in- 
iding three of the double basses. thus 
| dy dine, Rreater flexibility and ‘ 
; ney 3 and ridding 

‘tration of the 

\VY-footedness that 


1 yyrie 


. trans- 
Beethoven's or- 
clumsiness and 
SO Often beset 
idern performances. The wood 
ran , ° : : 
Me "\ ere unusually euphonious, 
he _ oussevitzky’s ordering of the 
. _ Symphony was felicitous to a 
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| To Respighi’s Memory 
When the news 
death at Rom 
_ wea it Was immediately apparent 
r. Koussevitzky would revise his 
programme to include ‘The Pines of 
Rome,” Not only had the piece been 
heard at a recent Tuesday concert, but 
Of all Respi#hi's compositions it is now 
the most securely placed in public 
favor. ‘The Fountains of Rome” seem 
to have worn thin, and the “Roman 
Festivals’’ and the various Shorter 
pieces are not even in the running 
A child Of his time was Respichi 
writing for audiences of his own day 
in a highly-colored language they could 
readjly understand and enjoy. and it j 
problematical how long his music avin 
The Pines of Rome,” will survive him 
Al least in. the third division “The 
Pines of the Janiculum,” he gave us! 
his most poetie page, beautifully played | 
yesterday, and the well-contrived 
mighty crescendo of the marchin | 
legions in “The Pines of the Asniin 
Way still stirs. As was suggested 
above, it brought down the house yes- 
terday in a figurative sense and once 
more threatened to do so literally 
There is no doubt that audiences as 
2 whole continue to warm toa Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony even to— 
perhaps especially to—the blatant vule 
karity of the final movement. The effect 
of Dr. Koussevitzky upon Tchaikovsk 4 
and of Tchaikovsky upon Dr Kane 
Sevitzkyv is interesting. Undoudtadie 
the conductor brings out all that ¥ 
best in the composer, making the eel 
Of his more refined, his more eloquent 
moments, | 
rhere were exquisite details yester- 
day in the first movement, But it is 
sadly true that Tchaikovsky brings out 
the worst in Dr. Koussevitzky tem t- 
ing him to the sort of excesaées that ey 
has outgrown in then. Case of pads: 
other composer. It is far pleasanter 
to recall the limpid horns in the trio of 
Beethoven’s Tempo di Menuetto than 
the screaming trumpets of Tchaikove 
sky's third and fourth movements. 


of Respighi’s untimely 
e last Saturday reached. 
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“Pines of Rome” Set Between 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth and 






There 4s nothing of a provocative 
nature on the program for the next-to- 
the-last pair of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The audience at 
yesterday’s matinee concert quite obvi- 
ously enjoyed 2 ‘standard’ program, 
made up of only three numbers. At the 
beginning, in the sunny tonality of F 
major, came Beethoven's exhilarating 
Bighth Symphony. At the end we were 
again in F major, though now in the 
martial mood established in the Finale 
of Techaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
which had previously progressed through 
the lugubrious depths of F minor. In the 
middle was ‘‘Pines of Rome,” by Otterino 
Respighi, Italian composer, who was born 
on July 6, 1879, and died last Saturday. 
His span of life was thus practically 
coincidental with that of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which, we all hope, 


has many, many more years ahead of it. 
7s oe oo 


Beethoven’s Symphony was by all odds 
the best music of the program. It was 
also the least well played. The perform- 
ance yesterday would have done credit 
to many another orchestra. But it did 
not meet the exacting standards which 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has set 
for itself by frequently superlative play- 
ing. The men seemed tired, as no doubt 
they were, near the end of the season, 
and following a week of taxing rehearsal. 
The chord with which the Symphony 
began was not well balanced and stri- 
dently played. The characteristic sono- 
rity of the Boston Orchestra was missing. 
The same faults were frequently observa- 
ble in the performance of the whole work. 
Otherwise, the rendering was for the most 
part accurate enough, but lacked spirit. 
An occasional mannerism as to tempo 
did not greatly assist the projection of 
the Beethovenian .elan, but Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s version, as a whole, was one of 
his more fortunate among the Beethoven 


nine, 


Symphony Program Marks 
The Passing of Respighi 


The Orchestra seemed transformed fo) 
the other two numbers on the program 
where the customary brilliance o({ ton 
and vitality reappeared. It was just two 
years since the Orchestra last played the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. Yes 
terday the Koussevitzkian version, elec. 
trically transmitted by the instruimen. 
talists, asserted itself eloquently again. 
The Symphony needs such inspired treat. 


ment nowadays to continue to make Its 
way. One shudders to think of hearing 
it presented in kapellmeisterisch fashion 


The Respighi symphonic poem 


been played by the Symphonic Orchestra 
under Dr. Koussevitzky at a Tuesday 
afternoon concert’ ly a couple of weeks 


ago. The per .wince yesterday 
even greater virtuoso flair and | 
Respighi knew the orchestral resc 
as well as any composer of his 
tion; knew how to make them 
most “effectively.” He was pls 
tunate yesterday in that his 
in the hands of such persuasive ex¢ 
tants as Dr. Koussevitzky 3 nd the i 
Orchestra. 
* K 

As orchestra sound, ‘Pines 
is often breath-taking As 
work is mawkisk and inflated. Tn 
poetic passages, but the listener 
hear a lot of bombast hefol 
penetrate to them. It would 
to write of ‘‘Pines of Roeme” 
work, in the light of the fact 
composer has just departed 
this terrestrial sphere. But 
Goes not make a composer, in spite o! 


popular superstition. Respighi dia sons 


~ yy’) 
a ; if 


fiiie work during his career, 
able cheap as well. ‘Pines | 


a mixture of the two, with cheapne 
»recominating. 
Most people in the qgudience, ! 
are of a different mind. Yes 
was no exception, fol its it] 
applause was probably an ack 
of the mu 


ment of its approval 
much as the performance. 
the concert Friday afternoon, ! 
were more manifestly cordla! 
usually. 


. 
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What's Going On 


In the a 
Bostow Symphony Orchestra 
OR the penultimate program of 
the Boston Symphony season, 


Dr. Koussevitzky chose Bee- 
thoven’s Eighth Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, and between 
them placed Respighi’s “Pines of 
Rome,” in memory of the late com- 


poser. The “Pini” was not an ideal 
choice for the purpose; but it had 
recently been played in another 
series of concerts and the orchestra 
is very busy preparing, the St. Mat- 
thew Passion for the Pension Fund 
concerts Sunday and Monday. 

The performance of Respighi’s 
music did him full honor. That of 
the Tchaikovsky symphony was also 
full-voiced and eloquent. But the 
high light of the concert was the 
performance of Beethoven’s “little” 
Eighth. The reading was quieter 
less Strained, than some Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky has given us in the past. And 
despite some slips in the cello and 
trumpet sections in the third move- 
ment, it was played with an incom- 
parable delicacy, clarity and charm. 
The Allegretto scherzando, in par- 
ticular, had a Mozartean lightness 
and elegance that could hardly be 
improved upon. And the perform- 
ance aS a whole was marked by 


| “iehtness of proportion and aris- 
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tocracy of style. L.A. S 
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The program-book of the sym- 
phony concerts this week carries 
an announcement to the effect 
that the Boston Symphony Or- 
Chestra jis the recipient of a gift 
Of an extensive collection of 
manuscripts, original letters and 
Photographs from Ida WHunne- 
man. The collection, now on ex- 
hibition in the gallery at Sym- 
Phony Hall, includes a manu- 
Script sketch by Schumann and 
a Wagner letter, dated Lucerne, 


May 19, 1859, and addressed to* 


the wife of August Réckel, Wag- 
ner’s fellow revolutionist. There 
is also a set of fifteen facsimile 
reproductions of original sketches 
for the costuming of ‘‘Parsifal.” 
There is a musical autograph of 
Spindler. The collection contains 
letters of Abt, Bruch, Franz, 
Gottschalk, Lillj Lehmann, Liszt, 
Massenet, Materna, Meyerbeer, 
Moszkowski, Clara Schumann, 
Robert Schumann, Anton Seid] 
Sprindler and Spohr. More eae 
sixty photographs of eminent 
musicians of the past and present 
complete the collection. 
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| A fasci- 
ENSEMBLE of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A 
aioe caricature by Martha Powell Setchell to be gua’ th Res 
George Kraska’s Fine Arts Theatre April 28 to rome ah My ate 
companying list identifies the players by number: 1, “ey ; bcoabal: 
3. Vondrak; 4, Lemaire; 5, Moleux; 6, Ludwig; 7, Ju hae debe at 
9. Girard; 10, Dufresne; 11, Lannoye, 12, Singer; 13,— bry py eo 
14 Lorbeer; 15, Raichman; 16, Hansotte; 17, Lillebach; ; "a4 See 
’ Sternburg; 20, Polster; 21, White; 22, Caughey; 2 = Feale. 
Avierino; 25, Gerhardt; 26, Hansen; i & Leibovici; é Leesa: 
Del Sordo; 30, Gorodetzky; 31, Fiedler; 32, Bryant; 3 s Bact: 
, Zide; 35, Boettcher; 36, atari ge Valicenters = = ase: 
, Mager; 40, LaFosse; 41, Voisin; 8 and Bas a sicher ‘47 
| Zung; 48, Diamond; 49, Stone- 
street; 50, Erkelens; 51, Seini- 
ger; 52, Piller; 53, Panenka ; 
54, Allard; 55, Laus; 56, Mim- 
art; 57, Arcieri; 58, Stock- 
bridge; 59, Warnke; 60, Fabriz- 
io: 61, Marjollet; 62, Humph- 
rey; 63, Werner; 64, Grover; 65, 
Sauviet; 66, Cherkassky; 67, 
Tapley; 68, Krips; 69, Mes- 
sina; 70, Speyer; 71, Stanis- 
laus; 72, Devergie; 73, Gillet; 
74, Polatschek; 75, Valerio; 
76, Mazzeo; 77, Chardon; 78, 
Droeghmans; 79, Deane; 89, 
Jacobs; 81, Bernard; 82, 
Van Wynbergen; 83, Lauga; 
84, Kassman; 85, Federov- 
sky; 86, Leveen; 87, Laur- 
ent; 88, Bladet; 89, Amerena; 
90, Battles; 91, Langendoen; 92, 
Barth; 93, Zimbler; 94, Fourel; 
95, Cauhape; 96, Elcus; 97, 
Gundersen; 98, Mariotti; 99, 
Pinfield; 100, Sanroma; 101, 
Fiedler; 102, Burgin; 103, 
Theodorowicz; 104, Knudson; 
105, Mayer; 106, Bedetti; 107, 
Zighera; 108, Artieres; 109, 


efranc; 110, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. conductor. 
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—— —  ~wesweassNits LLIdlL We 
were listening to a priceless treas- 
ure of this world. A _ second-raie 
composition, as that of Peter Ilyiteh 
indubitably is, cannot dim the cor- 
ruscating qualities of our orchestra. 
The Symphony season will be 
concluded next week with the fol- 
lowing program: Vivaldi: Organ 
Concerto (arranged by Siloti): Lia- 
dov: “The Enchanted Lake” and 
“Kikimora”’; Sibelius: symphonic 
fantasia, “Pohjola’s Daughter”: 
Brahms: First Symphony. 
C. W. D. 
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nating caricature by Martha Po 

George Kraska’s Fine Arts Theat 
companying list identifies the playe 
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Sternburg; 20, Polster; 21, 
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Zide; 35, Boettcher; 36, MacDo 
Mager; 40, LaFosse; 41, Voisin; 
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TIGHT BINDING 


MUSIC. 7 


NY HALL 


| Boston S ymphony Orchestra 


The death of Ottorino Reéspighi a 
week ago moved Dr Koussevitzky 
to alter the Symphony program for 
yesterday afternoon and tonight. In 
place of a Hanted Concerto Grosso, 


the symphonic poem, “Pines of 
Rome,” was substituted as memorial 
piece for the Italian composer, whose 
passing has taken away an estimable 
figure in modern composition, The 
program otherwise stands as orig- 
inally announced, beginning with 
the Eighth Symphony of Beethoven 
and ending with the F minor Sym- 
phony by Tchaikovsky, 

Unless critical myopia is more 
acule than some persons think, there 
nave been no supreme creative art- 
ists IN Music since before the war, 
with the single exception of Jean 
Sibelius. Our time is one of a few 
executive virtuosi and—in America 
—highly skilled orchestras. Yet the 
horizon has been filled with com- 
posers of varying talent, and Respi- 
gl was one of these. Together with 
Alfredo Casella and Ildebrando Piz- 
zetli, he was for some years the chief 
Claim of Italy to musica] distinction. 
ue United States he is known 
‘Or Als symphonic and chamber mu- 
sit—Part Of it Original, some his 
transcriptions of archaic scores. He 
also wrote operas, only two of which 
—"The Sunken Bell” and “The 


ff Flame”’—have been produced by ma- 


jor companies in this country, 
‘ W hat Respighi’s relative position 
in the art may prove to have been 
rests with the future. He was a 
strong racial] personality” but not a 
puaster whose style Was unequivo- 
ee Original or indisputably his 
A influence On subsequent 
Pps tin 4 may be in orchestration, 
Rig Es, possessed enviable com- 
7 aS Compositions in recent 


VPare > ° 
ats are claimed by some to lack 


ine Invention tl , 
. : Ais 1e A : 
Haney which d color and play of 


| Grew attention to his 
Of hic es ‘7: 

oe music familiar to Boston 
MNiVe L*Onjnar: 
ciful noe, he marvelously fan- 
founte ems of the Roman pines and 
oe in st qually imagina- 

rehestral] transcription of 


Bach’s organ Passacaglia: may be 
considered the best. These ought: to 
survive, their value long since be- 
came evident. The two symphonic 
poems have suffered the contumely 
which generally follows immediate 
success “musical best sellers,” some- 
one erroneously called them, 
Respighi was too sound a musician 


‘to be attracted by the arid dabblings 


of theoreticians who masquerade as 
composers; his temperament kept 
him away from “pattern” music for 
the most part, and his Latin ardor 
emphasized the vitality, imagery 
and passion that are part of the true 
function of the art. 

Beethoven's dainty Eighth Sym- 
phony is said to be a favorite with 
Dr Koussevitzky. We are fortunate 
that this is so, because it exhibits 
a side of Beethoven not too well 
perceived by many of us. Beethoven 
was a Titan, but his contenance 
must have ‘not always been torn 
with the passion and the turmoil 
shown by his life-mask. He also 
liked musical humor, even when 
deafness had crept upon him. Just 
how such as he could leave the 
heights of his odd-numbered sym- 
phonies and enjoy the gentle cool- 
ness of the valleys is a question 
which may never be fully explicable, 
particularly in the case of the Eighth 
Symphony, which stands between 
two towering masterpieces as the 
seventh and Ninth. 

The orchestra did not play with 
accustomed perfection either in 
Beethoven or Tchaikovsky, yester- 
day. Perhaps orchestra and conduct- 
or, approaching the end of the 
season and taxed with extra re- 
hearsals for the pension fund con- 
certs, were tired. At any rate, the 
brass produced some poor notes, Dr 
Koussevitzky did not always keep 
the choirs in good balance, and he 
rushed through the last movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony at a 
damaging pace. Yet we were aware, 
by "the general ensemble, that we 
were listening to a priceless treas- 
ure of this world. A _ second-raie 
composition, as that of Peter Ilyiteh 
indubitably is, cannot dim the cor- 
ruscating qualities of our orchestra. 

The Symphony season wil] be 
concluded next week with the fol- 
lowing program: Vivaldi: Organ 
Concerto (arranged by Siloti): Liq- 
dov: “The Enchanted Lake” and 
“Kikimora”; Sibelius: symphonic 
fantasia, “Pohjola’s Daughter”: 
Brahms: First Symphony. 
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juctors, have been subjected to 
cs al scrutiny. There is a great 
amuse in this latest exhibi- 
ind much to admire. 
epee de résistance is a large 
ou of the entire Boston Sym- 
- Orchestra, each performer 
upon his respective instru- 
it, the conductor, holding the as- 
‘se bl y under his spell. Each portrait 
is: we cles rly delineated, each is a sep- 
te : caricature. Mrs. Setchell re- 
an indefatigable application to 
ti 2 _which took time and pains. 
ot i secraly good, there are some 
“su erb. examples, such as Mr. Laur- 
en at, who fairly floats off on the 
of his flute. Mr. Bedetti, whose 
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resident Roosevelt and Edward 
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FIFTY-FIFTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 


Lwenty-fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 1, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 2, at 8:15 o’clock 


VIVAL 
IVALDI -Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Organ 


(Edited by A. Stott) 


Pieces for Orchestra 
“The Enchanted Lake,” A Folk Tale, Op. 62 
“Kikimora,” A Folk Tale, Op. 63 
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IBELIUS Pohjola’s Daughter,”’ Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49 
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Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
II. Andante sostenuto 
HII. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
IV. Adagio: Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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.} Martha Powell Setchell 193 
ee 
OME very amusing caricatures 

were shown a year ago by 

Martha Powell Setchell. She 
returns to the lobby of the Fine Arts 
Theater with a new set. She has de- 
voted herself in the main to comic 
portrayal of notable musicians of PIFTY-FIF TH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIVE AND THIRTY-SIX 
this community. Soloists, members | eee 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conductors, have been subjected to 
her critical scrutiny. There is a great 
deal to amuse in this latest exhibi- 
tion and much to admire. 


The piece de résistance is a large | [: : a i, P 

portrait of the entire Boston Sym- wenly fo ure FORT aM Me 

phony Orchestra, each performer 

paying upon his respective instru- 

ment, the conductor, holding the as- 

sembly under his spell. Each portrait 

is clearly delineated, each is a sep- 

arate caricature. Mrs. Setchell re- D1 ;, —_— pies atin 

veals an indefatigable application to KRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 1, 

a task which took time and pains. : 

Not uniformly good, there are some 

superb examples, such as Mr. Laur- SATURDAY EVENING. May 9 at 8: 

ent, who fairly floats off on the as af se 

notes of his flute. Mr. Bedetti, whose 

teeth are put in the limelight one 

by one, Alfred Zighera, who plays 

ferociously at his cello, Hans Wer- 

ee is encircled with : Concerto in 1) minor tor Orchestra w 
Other separate drawings there are i ies (Edited by A. Sitort) 

of President Roosevelt and Edward : | nshcaiabited 

VIII, but we are accustomed to see AI. 

these models through the lens of cari- 

cature. More interesting are those of 

Nino Martini, Ray Noble, Misha El- 

man. Report has it that Toscanini 

has purchased the drawing shown 

here, of himself, well pleased with 

the pharacterizationtnenctn 
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Pieces for Orchestra 
lhe Enchanted Lake.” A Folk ‘Tale, Op. 62 
Kikimora,” A Folk Tale. Op. 68 
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Pohjola’s Daughter, Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 
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Ml. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
IV. Adagio: 


No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 





Musie from Four Nations 


To End the Symphonic Year 


Vivaldi and Liadov, Sibelius 
And Brahms on Boston 
Sympho 


Srhith ¥ as 


Although the pair of concerts yester- 
day afternoon and this evening brings 
the fifty-fifth season of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to an end the program 
is not quite so stereotyped as in the 
past on a similar occasion. It begins 
with Siloti’s arrangement of the Vivaidi 
D minor Concerto and ends with 
Brahms’s First Symphony both of which 
are présumed to be the right kind of 
musical diet for those partaking of their 
last symphonic feast before going into 
summer training. But the middle of 
the program contains relatively unfa- 
naliiar if by no means “objectionable” 
music—‘The Enchanted Lake” and 
“Hikimora”’ two Russian Folk Tales ‘Cy 
Liadov and “Pohjola’s Daughter,” Sibe- 
lius’s Symphonic Fantasia. 


_ 
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The performance yesterday was in 
every instance not only unexceptionable 
but also in the best vein of the or- 
ehestra and Dr. Koussevitzky. So far as 
tonal richness and warmth of expressive- 
ness were concerned, the concert was tne 
climax of a couple of months of superla- 
tive playing. The resources of the Bos- 
tonian strings, in particular, were made 
manifest in the broad, noble music of 
Vivaldi, which had been given at a Tues- 
day concert a few weeks ago. It was 
difficult to imagine anything finer than 
this playing. 

The two pieces by Liadov, both fairly 
short, have appeared only two or three 
times on Boston Symphony programs, 
and so they sounded yesterday with en- 
gaging freshness. “The Enchanted Lake” 
is a lovely little tone-poem, adequately 
suggested, as the composer said, by the 
tille. Everything is in the mood and 
atmosphere brought up by the music. The 
composer achieves his end largely by 

means of’ the exquisite orchestration. He 
and Wé were fortunate yesterday in hav- 
ing the music presented under such sym- 
pathetic direction as Serge Koussevit- 


Zky’'s,. 


The general tenor of these remarks 
may also be applied to “Kikimora,” even 
though that is a more dramatic piece 
The Russians are adept at handling 
supernatural things, as Liadov himself 
was in “Baba Yaga.” Here, too, much 
is in the orchestration. And one of 
reasons for the Russians’ felicity is a 
lack of inhibition on the subject of the 
instruments, These composers quickly 
outstripped the conventional limits 
the instruments, and wrote for them, in- 
stead. realistically. From them (that is 
the Five and their coterie) stemmed 
Stravinsky and modern orchestration 

ia, ae 


Sibelius’s tendency for years has h 
entirely in the opposite direction, tow: 
a more compact, spare, economic orc! 
tra. As it happens, though, ‘Poh 
Daughter’ was written before this 
tion had set in, and according 
apostolic Cecil Gray it “represents th 
farthest point to Which Sibelius attains 


} 


in respect to sumptuousness of color and 
elaboration of texture.” But Sibeliuss 


‘re 
‘) ré 


instrumental concerns here are dil 


from those of Liadov’s; and it is a far 


ery from one work to the other. a 
jola’s Daughter” was all the more 
come yesterday because its performal 
earlier in the season was the only 
ous one in many years, 

Ending a symphonic season Wit 
Brahms Symphony has come to }t 
most a habit, and I suppose there 
use in protesting against Bes 
there is much to be said for the 
cedure, provided that the music 
same composer is not played 
quently in the course of the 
The heightened emotional tone, 
itual] exaltation that the listener ge! 
from a taut performance like that | 
yesterday constitute an excellent 
voir for us to draw on during the 
summer months when, for most 0! 
we can be refreshed only by memor 
by the less vivid stimulants from 
electrical reproducers. 

There is also served the laudable 
of provoking a customarily apath 
matinee audiencé into genuine entius 
asm. Yesterday’s audience had, it ist 
greeted the conductor warmly at his 
appearance, rising from its seats a 
ing to now established custom. 
also given evidence of enjoymen 
end of the séveral numbers. 
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the last joyous chord of the brah 
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Symphony had been sounded, one of thé 
longest and most enthusiastic demonstras 
tions of the season began, Anything, be 
it the stalest battle-horse, is worth» while, 
if it ean bring cheers from the throats 
of a Friday afternoon audience assem- 
blage at the Boston Symphony concerts. 
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The past season has been noteworthy 
in one respect, Which is negative rather 
than positive. It has been marked by a 
reaction from certain tendencies that had 
been observable during the preceding 
eleven years Of Dr. Koussevitzky’s re- 
gime. Mr. Burk’s tabular summary of 
the repertory, contained in the final pro- 
gram book, indicates that twenty-four 
programs were made up of ninety-two 
pieces, as against only seventy-four last 
year, Here is obviously a striking gen- 
eralization of the numerous illustrations 
brought forth in these columns during 
the past seven months—that the pro- 
grams were becoming more episodic. 

The programs also became more “set- 
tled.’’ There was less experimenting than 
in the past. Last year, twenty-three 
of the numbers were new to the repertory. 
This year, only thirteen were: and three 
of these novelties came, in one Way or 
another, from the distant past of Monte: 
verdi and Bach. While there were sev- 
eral new scores from contemporary 
hands, the only ones provocative to real 
debate Were works by Roy Harris. Alfredo 
Casella, Carlos Chavez and (possibly) 
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_ These and other details as Well as 
their implications may be reserved for 
discussion on another oceasion. It is 
interesting to observe here, however, that 
the two most exciting events of the year 
came Outside the regular subscription 
Series, although both were under the 
auspices of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra The first was the Visit of the 
New York Philharmonie-Symphony Soct- 
ety under Arturo Toscanini. The sec- 
ond was the recent pair of performances 
Ol Bach’s “Saint Matthew Passion.” 
| in saying farewell to a season, one 
inevitably looks into the future. This 
summer, for the first time, Dr. Kousse- 
“Sa will conduct in America—at the 
tockbridge Festival in August. Next 
pant will be Dr. Koussevitzky’s thir- 
feaani re Boston Symphony Or- 
ee n yo one othér conduétor’s 
Pes In the history of the orchestra has 
ery, ae Koussevitzky’s—Wilhelm 
ivines OSe thirteén séasons were 
“gn inte two periods. So far as can 
ne diackalae nothing is likely to cut short 
en spi sh the present conductor's activ. 

‘ere, unless it be advancing age, 


What's Going On 
In the Arts 


Boston Symbhosty io C 


\HE final Friday concert of the 

Boston Symphony’s season was 

played yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. According to the 
established custom, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky was greeted by a standing 
and applauding orchestra and audi- 
ence, and the listeners lingered at 
the close of the concert to give 
conductor and men an ovation. 

Brahms, whose Fourth Symphony 
had been on the first program of 
the season, had also the place ot 
honor on this last program with his 
First Symphony. The numbers in 
the first half of this program were 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D minor for 
orchestra with organ, as edited by 
Siloti; Liadov’s Pieces for Orches- 
tra, “The Enchanted Lake” and 

Kikimora” and Sibelius’s “Pohjola’s 
Daughter.” 

All these works were p] 
the virtuosity which = non poi 
for granted from the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Yet there are al- 
Ways little differences in perform- 
ance, some of which are in the di- 
rection or the playing, and some 
no doubt, in the listening ear. Thus 
tO this observer the high mark yes- 
terday was the performance of “The 
Enchanted Lake.” Here was a lim- 
pidity of tone. a subtlety of nuance 
a rhythmic flexibility, that we can- 
not imagine being improved upon. 

The Vivaldi was beautifully 
played, too, except for the excessive 
straining in the first movement 
which 1s habitual with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky in music of this period 
Pohjola’s Daughter,” which made 
an excellent effect when it was re- 
vived earlier in the season, con- 
firmed that impression: but it suf- 
fered a little from too great a sim- 
ilarity of idiom between it and the 
Liadov pieces which preceded it 

The Brahms First is one of Dr 
Koussevitzky’s great interpretations. 
Yesterday it had all the customary 
virtues except the ultimate fusion 
into unity which comes Only occa- 
sionally, Some account of this fifty- 
fifth season Of the orchestra will 
appear in the Music Page of this 
newspaper next Tuesday. 


L. A. §, 
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SYMPHONY 
IN FINAL 
CONCERT 


Brings Season to Close 


With a Vitalized 
Brah s, b fuk 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Everything was as it should be at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Orchestra and audience rose in wel- 
come when Dr. Koussevitzky first 
came upon the stage, and the per- 
formance of Brahm’s C Minor Sym- 
phony in its now accepted place as 
the last number on the final sym- 
phony programme, provoked the 
stormy and prolonged demonstration 
that was both expected and deserved. 


CONCERTO WITH ORGAN 


Before the Symphony, of which more 
anon, came a quartet of untaxing and 
generally enjoyable compositions. For 
stately and sturdy beginning there was 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D minor for or- 
chestra with organ, as edited by Siloti, 
and after it came three pictorial pieces: 
Liadov’s Folk-Tales, ‘‘The’ Enchanted 
Lake,” and “Kikimora’’ and Sibelius’ 
Symphonic Fantasia, ‘‘Pohjola’s 
Daughter.”’ | 

The Concerto of Vivaldi sounded to 
better advantage yesterday than it did 
at the Italian concert of the Tuesday 
afternoon series, when more inspired 
music by Monteverdi and Scarlatti had 
preceded it. Yesterday it served most 
acceptably an almost ceremonial func- 
tion, 


Liadov’s Pieces 


And Liadov’s little tone-pictures, un- 
heard at the Symphony Concerts for il 
years, eounded to better advantage 
than ever before. When Mr. Monteux 
introduced them to us in 1922, and even 
when Dr. Koussevitzky repeated them 
three years later, the Boston Symphony 
was hardly the orchestra that it is to- 
day. It was chiefly as fascinating 
studies in orchestral tone that theé6e 
pieces delighted yesterday. One had 
not realized that Liadov scored 60 
beautifully, 60 ingeniously. For a Rus- 
sian piece ‘‘The Enchanted Lake” owes 
surprisingly much to Wagner. There is 
even a hint of Debussy, readily under- 
standable in a piece published in 1909. 

If Liadov’s deviltries in ‘‘Kikimora”’ 
are tame in comparison with those of 

Prokofieff and Stravinsky, this other 
folk-tale is aleo entertaining, as its the 
more substantial Fantasia: of Sibelius 
which followed it yesterday. 


“Pohjola’s Daughter” 


No doubt it is an argument against 
programme-music that the chief pleas- 
ure in hearing euch pieces as ‘“Tapiola 
and ‘“Pohjola’s Daughter,’ both of 
which were played at one of the earlier 
concerts this season, lies in forgetting 
that the music is intended to describe 
this or symbolize that and rejoicing 
most when it recalls in style the great- 
er Sibelius of the symphonies. 

In the matter of performances yeé- 
terday Sibelius was, of course, served 
as well as Liado- had been before him, 
and no composer could ask for more. 

If Brahms’ C minor Symphony were 
not the towering masterpiece that it is, 
it would hardly withstand the emphasis 
that Dr. Koussevitzky putS upon lt. 
But yesterday euch things as the por- 
tentous opening of the first movement, 
the poetic close of the second, the mag- 
ical horn-call in the introduction to the 

Finale and that movement's triumph- 
ant culmination were as compelling as 

though we had come upon them for the 

first time. And as he did not always 
succeed in doing in his earlier years 
here, Dr. Koussevitzky contrived to 
get from the symphony all that it holds 
without endeavoring to make of it 
something that it is not. < 
It was a rarely vitalized Brahms that 
we heard, but it was still Brahms; and 
the significance of his achievement in 
this first and finest of his four 6ym- 
phonies seemed greater than ever. 


MUSIC 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By Pedy 1g, IA 
The | nal once e Boston: 


Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday .fternoon in Symphony hall. 
The same program will be repeated, 
of course, tonight, marking the 
actual close of «the Boston Sym- 
phony’s season of 1935-1936. The 
program was as follows: 
Vivaldi..Concerto in D minor for orchestra 
with organ (edited by A. Siloti) 
Liadov...Pieces for orchestra, “‘The En- 
wpe chanted Lake” and “Kikimora” 
Sibelius .‘Pohjola’s Daughter.’’ Sym- 


phonic Fantasia 
Brahms.......Symphony No. 1 in C minor 


Dr. Koussevitzky was recalied to 
the stage again and again after the 
concert yesterday. This was nec: en- 
tirely due to Brahms, thougir the 
finale of the First Symphony can 
always be counted on to raise an 
audience to a pitch of enthusiasm. 
Probably it was the expression of 
loyalty to the orchestra and to its 
conductor, the genera] feeling that 
another brilliant season had been 
completed, that the orchestra was 
in superb form and that the achieve- 
ments of the past years deserved 
something more than passing ap- 
plause, Certainly the orchestrs and 
Dr. Koussevitzky have earned it. We 
have in Boston one of the great 
orchestras of the world. The energy 
and ability of Dr. i<oussevitzky and 
the artistic excellence of the musi- 
clans are guarantees that the Stand- 


aie 2 maintained. Yesterday’s 
applause shows tha - 
lieves that too. al tag 
The program was a good choice for 
the closing concerts. The Symphony 
of Brahms sent the audience away 
with that feeling of exaltation which 
ls the right note on which to end 
he season, The Vivaldi Concerto 
Solidly and sensibly edited by Alex- 
ender Siloti, was an excellent open- 
ing number. Perhaps it was not 
lecessary to repeat Sibelius’s “‘Poh- 
JolasS Daughter,” but it was surely 
une conductor’s privilege. The Liadov 
pieces, charming in themselves, 


fitted perfectly into the program, 
They are exotic, but they do not lay 
on the color too thick. “The En- 
chanted Lake” creates an atmos- 
phere of mystery and loneliness, a 
lake far removed from summer 
camps, picnics and excursion steam- 
ers. “Kikimora” is music of exquisite 
fancy. Ernst Toch once wrote music 
to a film, called “Little Friend,” 
which helped to set the mood for a 
chil@’s nightmare. His attempt was 
extra: rdinarily successful. Liadov’s 
piece, too, is cleverly fashioned and 
breatlies the very spirit of nameless 
and shadowy fears. 

The past season of the Boston 
Symphony has assuredly been suc- 
cessful. We have discussed it at some 
length in an article to appear Sun- 
day, but a few othe: remarks here 
may also be said. As far as programs 
have been concerned, the season has 
been remarkable not for new music 
but for revivals of neglected sym- 
phonies. Thus we have heard sym- 
phonies by Taneiev, Mahler, Bruck- 
ner, Rachmaninoff and Glazounoy, 
Some of these were well worth hear- 
ing and should take a fairly perma- 
nent place in the repertorie. In our 
opinion the Taneiev, the First of 
Mahler and the Seventh of Bruck- 
ner belong in this class. Contrary 
to his custom in previous years, Dr. 
Koussevitzky introduced only ten new 
works at the regular concerts, As 
usual some of these were interest- 
ing and some were not. One, how- 
ever, towered above the others as 
« Work of real Significance, the 
Fourth Symphony by Albert Roussel, 

In other respects the concerts kept 
to a choice of music that has caused 
Dr. Koussevitzky to earn the repu- 
tation of a skillful maker of pro- 
grams. Perhaps five works of Sibe- 
lius (with one repeated making six) 
and seven works of Strauss make 
fo. an unbalanced season. though 
these pieces were spread around 
sufficiently. We own that a season 
without any Strauss would be a 
considerable relief. Dr. Koussevitzky 
could profitably bring out some of 
the -many symphonies of Haydn, 
which are never played and which 
make perfect. short pieces on any 
program. But programs are the easi- 
est of subjects for argument, and 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s choice has been 
exceptionally catholic and discern- 
ing throughout the years, 





Symphony ‘Season Review: 
jp tanllity or Change? 


) By ALEXANDER W. WILLIAMS 

The end of the 55th season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
invites the. annual consideration of its achievement in the past 
year and the expression of hopes and possible alarms for the 
future. Let the last come first. Althouh we may reflect with pride 
that the financial condition of the Boston Symphony is as good as 
or better than that.of any other orzanization of similar calibre in 
the country, the annual deficit is still an uneasy situation. The 
Friends of the Boston Symphony and the work of Mr. Edward A. 
Taft in this connection have done much to put things on a firmer 
basis. It is hoped that this good work will continue and grow in the 
future. It is the only sensible course to follow in any case. But the 
decision of the Massachusetts Supreme Court that Symphony Hall 
is taxable (roughly to the annual tune of $30,000) has been a severe 
blow. The Boston Symphony has weathered much worse storms 
than this. Nor can it be allowed for a moment tha. triumphant 
survival is in doubt. 

In point of fact the past season has been more successful than 
the season of 1934-1935. Attendance as a whole has been slightly 
better. The meeting of the Friends of the Orchestra was remarkably 
free from acrimony. The only real grievance to be heard was about 
the parking problem outside the hall, which is after. all only a 
minor, if irritating, fact. The subject of programs (classic or 
modern) was broached, but speedily settled. There will be always 
those who do not care for anything new or unfamiliar, as well as 
those who maintain that it is difficult for anything to become 
familiar unless at some time it was unknown. There are those who 
honestly are disappointed in a program unless they have something 
to anticipate and to awaken their curiosity. As to the quality of the 
orchestra’s performances, one can truthfully say that it has never 
been better. We have had a chance to compare this year, a com- 
parison which has not been derogatory. | 


GOATS AND SHEEP 

A good many subscribers must have noticed that there | 
been far less than the usual number of new works performed. At 
the regular series only 10 such compositions were brought forward, 
and one more at a Monday concert. So far as out and out un- 
familiar music was concerned, the following constitutes the sum: 
Roussel’s Fourth Symphony and Sinfonietta for strings, Casella’ 
Triple Concerto, Chavez’s Sinfonia India and Sinfonia de Antigona., 
Hill’s Sinfonietta, Jean Rivier’s Overture for a Don Quixote, Sho- 
stakovitch’s Symphony No. 1, Carpenter’s “Danza” and Allan Wil- 
man’s “Solitude.” To these may be added revivals of modern 
works, such as Prokofieff’s Violin Concerto and Stravinsky’s “Le 
Sacre” and Symphony of Psalms. Such a record should not dis- 
may even the most academic of listeners. 

Half of the list of novelties may be easily disposed of, by the 
simple process of heaving out the bad. In our opinion, then, Mr. 
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Carpenter’s “Danza” takes the booby prize and may be promptly 
forgotten. Mr. Wilman’s piece won the Paderewski award and was 
quite obviously the work of a student, but without too much prom- 


FADED TEXT 


ise at that. Shostakovitch’s § 

— “rd —— has seseived al Ruch mb prety der 
feeling that Boston should not lag too far behi i , 
Unfortunately the symphony was hardly worth tae trouble’ ft se 
hearsal. Nor was Rivier’s Overture a pa ‘Tic. larly choice vith trans 
the guest-conductor, Mr. Mitropoulos, w’ » intro luced it Harris's 
Symphony was a thoroughly disappoinu.ng work. Mr H rri mal 
stolen a march on the critics and public because he is an pews rica 
In this symphony, for example, the reception by the reas al 
largely one of respect, whereas if a foreign composer had write 
niga heen mee c vanned counterpoint (say Hindemith) he aaa 
ave Week, Bees... am € comparison is most unfair to Hi 
mith, who woulc not be guilty of writing and “ing ciumailld 
ha On the brig iter Side Mr. t.ll’s Siatowietie ahensed bs the a 
bane use of those qualities which Mr. Hill has always had pe 
. humor and the con. sé expression of his ideas. The muse a 
eee was also decidedly interesting. Both of the short s be, 
aoegiens: were certainly original. It is true that they mi ht - ] 
{00 easily pall on repetition. but the performance of hi a ite 
che composer conducting, nrew interesting light on corn pOaie 


in this continent. At the same time and as usual the best of the 


year’s new music came from Europe, 


acaiiiate ROUSSEL AND REVIVALS 
* re ha Ss Concerto for trio and orchestra wa 
Charm C 
ag Bate adroitly composed work. Perhaps it will never rate 
ris. Papen i ba Gr acathachn weey many qualities to recommend 
re SLE INOS ‘tant score introduced by D 
ing the seas ee y Dr. Koussevitzky dur- 
somaandiind rag Bes Albert Roussel’s 4th Symphony. This wee 5 was 
great skill ir “ais ae reo eminent composers living, a work of 
thought. Ror i oe of high integrity and civilized in its 
SOURS haa Wee 1usic has not made its way easily, nor In this 
done excellent iervice ta the cee ate ae Koussevitzky has 

JHE EXC ‘ O the cause of musi ‘inging 

works of Rouss | “9 Sle by bringing forwar 

Aside at tan us — that he does not now helene ig. 

SIGE : Mpositions of Rous 

ite pep: S ¢ Ooussel ¢ ¢ - 
xered more interest by the revival] ane Casella, tho season 
o>. else. One of the most important 
of Saint-Saens, which w 


S a singularly 


S of older music than for any- 


of these was the. 5th Co 
¥ PY Bae? as admirabl ‘far neerto 
Mat | eh y performed b 
the prev vee -h, and the orchestra at a Monday Bld ‘Dasa 
much of h . duller ai of pide php ilarav we heard ait anil 
Mr. Mitr van «Ullal tne Concerto Joti 
rema rkabin "bo Pit abt pcp of Mahler’s 1st Symphony was alae 
ma ee 00 was the perform: - S also 
Taneic berlorm: of Brvckner’s 7 
Kouiseviine ee had certainly bes ustly oat sua ee ae 
much tor the i “re to bring it back 9 -ain. We can bt ea a 
8th of Glatoieee ot in E minor, che 9th of Mahler. Say as 
the field of S mil Mies it is a highly commendable policy t pe! re 
would be to bd 1p onles in the repertoire. One of the “ at cea 
play more Haydn, many of whose symphonies wes ways 
S are never 
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almost too much. o' Beethoven and Brahms 
simulating. If pr. ve su istening is most 
the 2nd and 4th S ample, confine 

entirely next 

With this 

season, whi 


icity, and due to the’ 
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brings also regrets, 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Since joy is rarely unmarred in 
this world, each Spring’s coming 
chief among 
them the conclusion of the Sym- 


phony season. With the concert to- 
night, the 55th year of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will be ended. 

Dr Koussevitzky was greeted by 
rising orchestra and audience when 
he first appeared yesterday, a for- 
mality now taken for granted at 
occasions of leave-taking and re- 
turn. Outsiders who still believe 
in the dubious fiction of Boston’s 
coldness, ma; profitably observe 
this phenomenon and realize that, 
though slow to become acquainted, 
we are not without feeling. 

The program was one to show 
virtuoso aspects of the orchestra at 
its best, and also offered a variety 
of styles, beginning with the Vivaldi 
D minor Concerto which Alexander 
Siloti edited for organ and classical 
orchestra. This was followed by 
two delightful miniatures of Liadov 
—‘The Enchanted Lake” and “Kiki- 
mora”; also the symphonic fantasia, 


Symphony of Brahms, 

One of the achievements for 
which Dr Koussevitzky will un- 
doubtedly long be remembered is tne 
marvelously rich and deep tone of 
his string choirs. Just how he 
secures it is a secret of his own. 
Certainly no other conductor with 
whose work this reviewer is familiar, 
succeeds ev%r in duplicating this 
tone, much less excel it. Vivaldi’s 
Concerto is an instance of where 1 
may be employed to give addec 
luster to a composition already no- 
table for classic dignity and clear- 
ness of ideas. As in all his readings, 
Dr Koussevitzky is not satisfied with 


oit which occasionally traps com- 
90sers who wish to give free rein 
to their orchestral fancy—that of 
employing color for its own sake. 
These little pieces are consistently 
vivid, but the color maintains a 
definite mood. So delicate is this 
mood that the magic lake seems to 
exist, motionless, as on a painted 
canvas. With “Kikimora,” however, 
Liadov made it evident that gro- 
tesque thought or evil deed is hap- 
pening all the time. 

Sibelius’ equally imaginative ac- 
count of Vainamoinen’s fruitless 
wooing of the daughter of the dusky 
northland, appeared to make more 
effect than when Dr Koussevitzky 
played it last December. One could 
not imagine a more intense perform- 
ance, nor which could afford a clear- 
er suggestion of Vainamoinen’s 
swift-moving sledge and the scream- 
ing taunts from the spinning maiden. 
This music has one peculiarity—an 
unmistakable reminiscence of Wag- 
ner in that great climax before the 
end. Sibelius obviously intended to 
write it that way, yet it is perhaps 
the only such reminiscence in his 


been said :. efore? And. for that mat- 
ter, of Dr Koussevitzky’s interpre- 
tation, more restrained than it used 
to be, but still irresistibly dazzling. 
Whatever the alert prophets of the 
day may think, tweaking up a long 
nose at the thought of those gigantic 
chords for brass in the last move- 
ment, the passage inevitably seems 
a revelation from above. 
Handclapping, cheers and stamp- 
ing continued at length at the end 
of the concert. Dr Koussevitzky 
shared them with the _ orchestra, 
which {s to some of us, Boston’s 
most treasurable jewel. C. W.D. 








“eview of Béston Orchestra’s 
Season and Comment on 
Concerts Elsewhere 





By Moses Smith 


Listening to the extraordinary tumult 
that followed the end of Saturday night’s 
inal concert of the Boston Symphony 
season, one Was moved to the reflection 
that most of the time during the past 
seven months the Saturday audiences 
nave been much smaller and far more 
(pathetic. One wondered. too, whether 
this apparently new-found enthusiasm 
indicated a corresponding liveliness —in 
the advance sale of subscriptions tickets 
for next year, The answer to the latter 
question f am informed, is that renewal: 
have arrived in greater numbers recently 
than was true at the same time last vear. 
| No doubt other factors are involved— 
petter business, and so. on. Perhaps 
‘née word has spread (Slowly as is its 
wont) that the programs during the sea- 


sO Tar as Many of the larger public are 
concerned, and that this policy is likely 
to continue in the future. The pros and 
‘ONS of this question, as well as the 
present writer's views on it. have been 
stated in these columns so frequently 
that it would be redundant to reopen the 
discussion now. | 
| For -the sake of the record, though 
oe regardless of certain controversial] 
a et beicopid he said, without fear of 
ee , ahs one (as the politicians 
a ‘ - the past Season offered another 
wstr’auion of the reasons for pre-emi- 
pathy the Boston Symphony concerts. 
a, the peer of aay in the wee aoe 
imaginative conduc Ps itiges 
Filip a ive conductor, but also. what is 
qually important, a healthy, many- 


Sided artisti 
arustic policy for the conc ; 
2 whole. : e€ concerts as 


This Cit 
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has not yet appeared. Chavez, conduct- 
ing his own music, was also well liked. 
While Richard Burgin, the Boston Or- 
chestra’s assistant conductor, presented 
two programs in the longer series and 
one-and-a-half -in the shorter Tuesday 
afternoon series with those qualities of 
musical sensitiveness, admirable routine 
and complete self-effacement before the 
composer which have long commended 
him. It was he who was résponsibl> 
‘or the preparation and presentation cf 
he difficult Harris Symphony. 

There were some notable soloists: Ar- 
ur Schnabel for the Brahms Second 
Concerto, Sergei Rachmaninov for his 
own Third Concerto, Joseph Szigeti for 
the lovely Prokofiev Violin Concerto, hap- 
pily revived, Nathan Milstein for the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto and Lotte 
Lehmann for a group of songs by Wag- 
ner and Strauss. In addition to Weh- 
mann, others made first appearances at 
these concerts. Jan Smeterlin. the pian- 
ist, had been well liked previously in 
solo recitals: in the Chopin M minor 
Concerto he was a most poetic musician. 
Raya Garbousova made an excellent im- 
pression in the Haydn D major ’Cello 


Boston pianist, was 

warmly received for her presentation of 

the Fifth Piano Concerto of Saint-Saens. 
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PERE “Pohjola’s Daughter,” by Sibelius, Ssymphon*> music. <on jus | x : & 

aif and, to end, that piece much in de- What m ecan be said of Brahms’ iia Ake ended have been more conserva- Concerto, At a Monday evening concert, 
; mand for such purposes—the First C minor iymphony that has not ‘ive and more palatable, than in the past which the present writer did not attend 
' p y e past, M rj : Ch ’ 
| sLaAPjorie ~nuren, 


In this catalogue of the season’s high- 

‘hts, which make no pretense of being 

mplete, one must mention the splendid 

nging of Arthur Fiedler’s Cecilia So- 
ciety chorus in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony and Stravinsky’s “Symphony of 
Psalms.’ And, outside the regular series, 
-here was the devoted, marvelously pre- 
cise singing of the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety and Harvard Glee Club in the 
“Saint Matthew Passion.” Obviously 
most of the credit must go to G. Wallace 
Woodworth. 

There were some disappointments dur- 
ing the season, both in quality of per- 
formance and in repertory. There were 
omissions of compositions that have 
awaited performance too long. But these 
things are inevitable. Let us be thank- 
ful tor what we received—a Series of 
concerts that remained, in My opinion 
as fine as any in the world. 
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HU Seat ee ance, but rightly demands intense | ; atanding occurrences: 63a at 
ieee di vitality. ‘ . made so profound an impression here as 
nie No matter that Liadov’s opulent by " | ° A musician and leader that inevitably 
ie . i ostrumentation for “The Enchanted he yinp 1tOnIC / rt tongues began to wag about the possi- 
ia | ~ake” and “Kikimora” was obvious- a bility of his being engaged by an Ameri- 
ae ly learned from his friend, Rimsky- can orchestra. Whether there was any 
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There are great symphony orchestras 
in New York and Philadelphia, as stay- 
at-home Bostonians had opportunity to 
discover this year. But in recent seasons 
those cities have been favored with noth- 
ing like the circumstances favorable to 
a well-integrated series of concerts. The 
two orchestsas have had to play under 
many conductors during the course of 
the season, a condition that is helpful 
neither to the musicians nor to the con- 
ductors, and consequently, in the long 
run, to the audience, however much the 
latter is naturally interested in variety 
of interpreters. The programs naturally 
tend to degenerate into a collection of 
battle-horses, Which each conductor may 
ride according to his own fashion. Plan- 
ning a symphonic season as a wole 
(which Dr. JIsoussevitzky has been « ing 
as a matter of course) becomes impos: ‘ble 
under such a system. IKach concert } [st 
be regarded as a unit, and as an inde- 
pendent entity. 

In Boston, on the other hand, the sub- 
scriber to the series as a Whole may be 
reasonably certain that if one concert 
has not come up to his expectations, 
another will. No fewer than _ forty-five 
composers were represented in the 
longer series of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra during the past season. (Half 
a dozen more were included in the ad- 
mirable Tuesday afternoon programs.) It 
Will surprise those who (like myself) have 
objected to the more conservative trend 
in program-building this year that nine- 
teen of the forty-five were still living at 
the beginning of the season. The reason 
for the last qualification is that Glazou- 
nov and Respighi died shortly before the 
season ended. 

The considerably publicized policy of 
Dr. Koussevitzky, to present a more 
‘classical’ repertory during the season 
just ended seems, therefore, not to have 
been fulfilled until one looks beneath the 
surface of the modernist music on the 
list, and realizes that much of it has now 
become acceptable to probably the ma- 
jority of concert-goers. The music of 
Bloch, Glazounoyv, Hill, Rachmaninoy, 
Ravel, Respighi, Sibelius, Shostakovitch, 
Straus and Wetzler gave little annoyance 
to any but the most fastidious ears on the 
score of untoward dissonance. 

Even the music heard at this season's 
concerts for the first time was mostly 
inoffensive in this regard. The arrange- 
ments of Casella and Mitropoulos of scores 
by Bach caused some eyebrows to rise, 
it is true, but the reason was what was 
supposed to be irreverence to the sacro- 
sanct Bachian originals. Very few pre- 
tended to have any knowledge of the 
original of the Monteverde excerpts and 
so Malipiero’s edition went unchallenged. 


John Alden Carpenter’s “Danza” turned! 
out to be not only innocuous but also_ 
negligible. Edward Burlingame Hill’s | 
Sinfonietta was not negligible by anvil 
means, but the style was sufficiently 
chaste and academic to satisfy that ip. 
termediate conglomeration which 
designate ‘‘the general public.” Sibelius 
whose “Swan White” was heard here f. 
the first time, is in a class by himsel: 
and his music is now “popular” in Bo, 
ton almost before it is heard. 
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Shostakovitch’s First Symphony yw 
notable not so much because of any “gd. 
vanced” idiom as because it introduced 
to the symphony concerts a vigorous and 
original talent of Soviet Russia, a coun. 
try whose music has been neglected her 
Rivier’s “Overture for a Don Quixot 
had the misfortune of arrivine to 
concerts a few years too late. The 
dated as quickly as the jazzy style it | 
ployed. Roussel, one of the ablest coin. 
posers now living, had, in his new S&i) 
fonietta and Fourth Symphony, a 
things to say that die-hards dislik: 
hearing. But if labels mean anythil 
surely Roussel is a modern classicis 
Both of his works were well worth bvring- 
ing out here, and, let us hope, will he 
heard again, 

There were probably more objection 
to Casella’s Concerto for trio and orches- 
tra—a, fine work—and to the two pieces 
by Chavez new to Boston as was thelr 
composer—'‘‘Sinfonia India’ and “Sin: 
fonia de Antigona.’’ In addilion | 
intrinsic merit and interest of the musi 
of Chavez there was the fact that 
found apt musical expression for 
widely contrasting subjects. 

There remains the most contro’ 
novelty of the year, Roy Harris's 
Symphony, which, outside of thi 
fonia India’? of Chavez, was the | 
work to be heard during the past season 
for the “first time anywhere.” My en 
thusiasm for the Symphony of Harris 
has not been tempered by _ refiection 
There were some crudities in it and some 
forced expression, as there is invariably 
in a Harris score. But these were mol 
than offset by the vigor and OVripihea’ 
of many of the ideas and by tb! 
explosive power and drive 0! | 
poser’s expression at its best. 
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Another Symphony 
Season at Harvard 


Mozart, Dukas and Sibelius for 
Varied and Stir lating 


is something more than another 


“Bis s cone at Sanders Theater 
season inaugurated by the Boston 


Sympohony Orchestra in the long estab-| 


lished Cambridge series. It is the return 
Ol the orchestra to a public which is un- 
wavering in its loyalty, constant in its 
ttendance, and enthusiastic in its re- 
“ponse to good music. A Singular public, 
Pernaps, With its large blocks of faculty 
eat its groups of Students, changing 
very year, and its firm adherents 
“Thursdays” from extlra-academic 
ircles. For al] that, it remains the one 
ic which year in and year out grate- 
Naps up every available seat ina 
rchitecturally Outmoded, but sti] 
Ol the finest places for listening to 
anywhere around Boston. One 
in the audience that extra impetus 
‘serness which for so long prevailed 
ne conservative Fridays, the undeni- 
‘blo pleasure of being a member of an 
udience which must “belong” to get a 
et at all, And over it all there hangs 
academic aura Which is Cambridge 

.. its worst—and at its best, 
uast evening’s program revealed Dr. 
Koussevitzky at his aptest in choice of 
Lusic as well as interpretation, Mozart 
nis Symphony in E flat major started 
evening, Dukas’s “La Péri’ fol- 
wed the Mozart. After intermission 
> the emotions and excitements 
hich pervade Sibelius’s Symphony No. 2 
' J Major. Here was the kind of music 
vith which Koussevitzky waxes com- 
letely eloquent. The delicacy of the 
Mozartian first movement. the melodies 
Dlaved so lightly, the phrases turned 
vith neatness ane wreciseness: the An- 


dante and its Surging warmth of song 
from violins and celli; the lightness and 
charm of the Menuetto: the brilliance and 
impact of the Finale—all these qualities 
lent themselves to a deft portrayal of the 
virtuosity of the orchestra and of the 
conductor, A leader might dare to! 
“stunt” by letting the orchestra play 
Without @ beat from the stick for whole 
‘Measures. He could call on the strings 
for the fineness of tone they can muster. 
‘He could find that quick response for at- 
tack and release which expose Mozartian 


lucidity. In short, an ideal piece to set 
before an eager and appreciate audience. 
| he Dukas compcsition, a Danced 
Poem, brought into Play the brass and 
percussion which had been unobtrusive 
indeed jin the Mozart. Here were the 
imposing array of instruments which the 
modern composer may have if he wishes, 
and Dukas chose to use them all. Here 
again were the color and flame, the sug: 
gesticn of Spanish rhythmic qualities, 
the Debussyan modulations, which help 
to make the Characteristic flavors of 

Jukas’s musie. His instrumentation is 
magnificently deft. He mixes his woods 
and percussion, his brasses and strings 
4S an artist does his colors. There is a 
Stirring climax for h’‘s poem, and a bril- 
liant, whirling mass of sound for cconelu- 
sion. A show piece of orchestration, its 
closely knit texture keeps ‘“‘La Pé6ri” 
from being a tour-de-force of mere clever: 
ness, 

Koussevitzky’s way with Sibelius is 
wise and skilled. . The melodies sound 
forth with brave’ vigur. Crescendo pas- 
Sages are built up with power and im- 
pact. Staccato sections are accented and 
make heightened contrast for thematic 
material. The entire interpretation ~is 
infused with an emotion and a fervor 
which release the Symphony with dy-- 
Namic force to the audience, C. & BB 





Piston’s Concerto Schnabel Soloist 


Acrpss the weer At Sanders Lheater 
h AEC (EAE Birne Samoriare 
Do OVEN’ ixth Symphony, The lastfbut ohe 6f the Cambridge con 


Hichard Burgin to Direct the j into an ancient 1crm ana style by a mod- 


rth boat ernist. Composed in 1924- 
‘Symphony Orchestra jin played in June of the latter year’ ah tae 


| played last evening at Sanders The- certs of te Boston Symphony Orchestra 
This Week’ Institute of Music j 
eek’s Concerts sic in Cleveland, where 


: ater by the Boston Symphony Or- attracted the usual capacity subscription 
chestra at the fifth concert of the current audience last evening to Sanders Theater, 
Cambridge series, put the audience there Two items were being performed for the 
pote ae , sa meh eee netecaie twas or first time this season, one of which antici- 
dscns ef digo ws ea tua t 3 ‘rogram of this afternoon’s 
Mean Sate tiie tes eee We a: ee a habla eh The cnt y , 
mood in this music is sheer Joy, ihe au tatcinnat-p ety ‘geo lec ni GE NTS a Re OR the concert | chestra in Deceml 
Imost Mozartian exuberance of the first question, Brahms s Second ia ehigeet Symphony “Dreleeica fa ate | The pianist was Mr. Sanromar a Y will 
: Tr r, Kousse- r > treated at greater length in to. ine 7 is i aa ) | aly +4 ' ° “pert. ’ 0 
two movements came from Dr. Ko to, will be sflg nh ing In sanders Theater, Cam. | play the plano part tonight. 
Ula) bridge, and tumorrow afternoon | At the time of the first perfo ance 
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Bloch had been teaching. Its first more 

pretentious performance was in the 

ane | Hollywood Bow] later in the same sum- 

By Moses Smith | mer, Bloch conducting. It wag played 


at concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
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vitzky’s and the orchestra’s hands with morrow evening’s report of the 

an ease and a virtuosity that were p oe Boston pair of Symphony concerts, und Saturday evening in Symphony Hall, | Bloch said that the Concerto was ine | 

ant indeed to hear. st ie dry ement, Suffice it to record here that Artw Ruchard Burgin, appearing for the first spired by folk dances that he knew in | 

| ssevitzky's in- , ee nwa tiv Pe. - his howhac- | 

heavily underlined by Koussevitzky § } Schnabel’s performance of the solo uo Bap this season as guest conductor, has ||; boyhood days in Switzerland. Much 
eiicited a vigorous, sustained, and unin- | Arranged uncommonly interesting and of the Concerto has the atmosphere of | 


terpretation of the score, Sounae nee 

once more that the great Wagner hac , sph vyage espe erga 1:46 3kin alias : | a 

carefully studied this instrumentation, terrupted demonstration at the close 0 ist Inchugens peeoerams. The combined a ag here are four movements: | 

: ° ~ ° ; c ‘ ‘ —vC ; a POnNnCcey \ Y ee 4\ S . “ : . - “9 4 

land that its technique was inextricably the first half of Jast evening's ¢ ne rt. Mr. a cictibe toch S Concerto Grosso for | Danes and se » Pastorale nad Rusti¢ 

‘woven into his own music. Schnabel’s reading 18 not unfa miilar Shostake Aveta _With plano obbligato;. omewhat toy. inh The composition, in 

| Qne musician prefits by another, and was one of the features of the Brahms ] ofiev’ Vicligere First Symphony: Prok. published a Victor wl orm, has-been 
- * ‘ : - , , “¥ : 2 ‘ . ° . ‘ } Ain f ” 

development rather than departure must restival of the Boston Symphony in 1930— table ae R A Voncerto; Respighi’s “Foun- | layed by tt ictor phonograph records, 

be the musician’s creed. When the time e feature which many doubtless recall at sof “ome” and Ravel's “Alborada del | faxier y the Philadelphia String Sim- 

came last evening again to hear the Con- tha extraordinary power end incisive asp or tat de The Bloch number will be aCe at Habien Sevitzky, 

certo for Orchestra by Walter Piston, for the extraordinary power en Bat na hal played only in Cambridge, where neither Prok 9 

such derivations were brought to mind. ness of the interpretation. Mr. Sch the -Prokofiev Concerto nor the Ravel |i; fae. <ofiey S Concer 

The first movement of Mr, Piston’s Con- is perhaps in his best vein in this work 7 piece will be given. ? € “yep ument is of d 

certo, first heard in Cambridge two years The welcome curtain-raiser of tl rhe fact that Sila Gaeta Vien: -eneaid begun 

ago, is essentially classical in form and evening, the Overture to Mozart's “Mar enumerated is in the Class of estab- wait 
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erto for a single solo 
i ifferent stuff. It was 
as tar back as 1913 and com- 
In the same year, but it “had to 


. rice “J ") Tl’. : 9 + 1 - 44 , ‘ lis} ; yo ow, f , ten "Gz & or 7 ° « 
development. But the vigorous . hat risge of Figaro,” was the other item o isned nasterpieces in the Boston Orches-' in Paris s re dah cy its first performance 
» © >» at +e Kx oussevitzky concert, 


monies, the finely contrived dissonances, Rod ; nel tim ae first titan tra’s repertory ce Ore n 

. : > * SUT. sam | . More attpantic- , ' Ye ‘'S erior 

a Ons, ME RS: a OR of Sibelius, its uneven, often nais but | — yoni ash to the MmuSician than to was the Stravinsky Octer tor mile Rie 

viewer pause. Is the composer writing luxuriously orchestrated measures, 0m the iist of odo of the audiences, But Ments.) The first performance in Sana 

‘tongue-in-cheek, or is he really going again comprised a “‘piéce de resistance [0 recherche as it - rerala 1s not quite so i©& Was at a Boston Symphony concert 

Gershwin? If the first condition be true, reassure local concert-goers ot | Su: tains of Ror ay gor’ Respighi’s “Foun- 1 April, 1925, with Dr. Koussevitzk 
» af rome,” Which was first pree CONnducting and Mr. Burgin as the natty 
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then he has made a musical joke, whicn, periority of their Symphony and is 4 | sented -here by the Bos 


+ 


ton Symphony 


a OE, 


though not too killingly funny, still has 
its moments. If he is being serious, 
then one would have qualms, The third 
movement, which exercises the com- 
poser’s skill in handling individual] in- 
struments as well as choirs, is fun to 
hear, as it runs the gamut of the or- 
chestra from the bass tuba up. It’s al- 
ways fun to have the composer of a 
work in the audience to take a bow. 
‘When he is also the head of the music 
department at Harvard and the audience 
is largely academic and peppered besides 
with music students from the university, 
it becomes an occasion. 

| Debussy’s ‘‘Afternoon of a Faun” fol- 
lowed the Concerto. Apart from its own 
tenuous and haunting beauty, the oppor- 
tunity it opens to Mr, Laurent’s flute 
and Mr. Gillet’s oboe make it welcome. 
And Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel,’® which 


preciable powers of Dr. Koussevit: 
conductor. i, 


O1 “iestra, under Monteux in 1920 and has 
mano been Played several times at the 
“yimpnony concerts. It relatice familiarity 


4d Respighi’s style n ak 
anak’ = € make the : 
seneral appeal. ' music of 


Violinist. 
Che Coneert) is in three movement: 


A ndantino, Scherzo and Moderato. It is 
remarkable for the great technical diffi- 
<uity of the solo violin part. Yet the 
Concerto is the very Opposite of the con- 


Alt ¥ a . ’ sea’ . 
Al hough Ravel’s Alborada del Grazi- ventional showpiece for the soloist first 
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has appeared only once On a Bos. Yecause it is buil: 


along symphonie lines, 


‘on Symphony progr 

eri ae. 10N)} Sram (when Arbos 2nd second pecause the them 

ae. 7 2 . “ . at 

unfamilliar January, 1929), it is not iS given to the orchestra, the alee 
’ to frequenters of piano re- being essentially embroidery and figura- 


tno le 


“itais, where the original . ti inst 

ae 2 version may VON. The instrumentation of the 
occas ‘ 9 . orc > 
eecasionally be heard. It is one of a set ‘al part is not heavy, “_ 


or ae: _Miroirs’ ‘that Ravel wrote for 
Piano solo. It is relatively short; is in 
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The “important” novelty is the Shos. 


three. = eae ‘ + - . ~“ 
, cain m, & lyrical section dividing ‘#kovitch Symphony. Neither the work 
apid sections; and its triple ‘tself nor the composer has been repre- 


“pet hel itive rhythms give jt the “°n*ed on a program of the Boston Sym- 
liant orchestr: ncaa dance. The bril- at yin § Yrehestra, ,2lthough  Shostako- 
himself. ation was made by Rave]! '*'o ® SUS, voit,” and his Piano Con- 

elf, i Certo have been Played at the Pops Con- 


brought the program to a close, made a Nor is the es ea | certs. Moreover, this First Symphony is 


| . Bloch musie lik fairly well k mn j 1 oe 
gallant and stirring end for a well bal the brows ve ukely to cause 07 achaesnane. Ce 
So Alnelegaad yg wrine eine the Cambridge listeners io country “especially in Philadelphis 
| obvious 4 he evening. This fact becomes Where it was given a first Americar per- 
(accordinw cL it ,18 realized that Bloch [Ormance on Nov. 2, 1928. With this 
it for stud to reiiable authority) wrote /irst Symphony, indeed, regular patrons 
Student players, It is an excursion of the concerts of the Boston Symph 
1 a. ek a Orchestra will be introduced re the 
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younger generation of composers of the 
Soviet Union, none of whom has previ- 
ously been represented on the regular 
programs. 

Mr. Slonimsky’s article on Shostako- 
vitch, printed on these pages last Satur- 
day, gave an illuminating introduction to 
the strange phenomenon that is Dmitri 
Shostakovitch, as well as, in a measure, 
to the» Symphony itself. The point has 
been sufficiently stressed that Shostako- 
vitch’s First Symphony is not in his 
later “revolutionary” style (it may be 
recalled that the composer is not yet 
thirty). By fairly general agreement, 
however, the subject matter and the com- 
poser’s treatment are sufficiently arrest- 
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Ravel’s “The Waltz” served the pur- 
poses of virtuosity. it danced scintillat- | 
ingly beside the tamer composition by 
Suint-Saéns. It permitted the orchestra 
to renew its reputation as an organiza- 
tion of remarkable precision and tech: 
nical resource, although the performances 
of this work was by no means as «learly 
defined as previously has been the case, 

There was reason for rejoicing in the 
performance of Handel's Concerto. The 
music itself moves in an_ invigorating 
atmosphere, and the musicians played as 
though they had discovered in themselves 
an independent corporate life. Their man. 
‘ner was confident and powerful. The 


ing to engross contemporary audiences. wind choirs played their slow melodies 
The Symphony, without ‘key designa- with a fine AGEEKC, ir bi an =e a 
tion, is listed as Opus 10. The first move- became rapid undet the . onductor s in- 
ment. an Allegro. has a moderately: ekg their dexterity was almost 
’ reath- o, 

paced introduction, in ‘when the, main ™"Sieey tho carefull-Planned fist move 
sections, from muted trumpet, bassoon ment, it ‘was rather difficult to predict 
end alarinct. The second movement is a |the manner in ® hich Dr. Koussevitzky | 
Scherzo with Trio, The third movement Would conduct the remaining three Oty: 
is slow, the main theme being given to S!0MS of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. 
the oboe. The Finale is the most excit- The Allegretto lfcked nothing in artistic 
ing of the four movements. Shortly be- nuance. The Presto was pointed and 
fore the c.imax of the movement occurs brilliant. The final Allegro swept for 
the famous solo for kettledrum. ward with boisterous impatience,  Asain 

° the performance fave the impression of 
Dr. Koussevitzky a free and independent force operating 


irresistibly under its own power. 


“Voce the C] rles There is, of course, a sound basis for 
LANCI 
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this exuberant and ‘“unbuttoned” per: 


Lio f 35 AftAs, formance of the Seventh Symphony. | 
NG beige e performante is one of the most individual ‘of all 
through the program of the Cam- Beethoven’s compositions. Despite ts 
bridge concert by the Boston Sym- repeated rhythmic figures, it turns ral 
phony Orchestra last evening, the visit- idly from one mood to another. It 1s Im: 
ing listener had little reason to antici- petuous. Dr. koussevitzky responded 
pate the ovation which Dr. Koussevitzky quite naturally to the implications of the 
and the players were to receive. It was score. The applause al the close re 
a fairly conventional list. A symphonic yealed the profound satisfaction in these 
piem by Saint-Saéns, ‘“Omphale’s Spin-| Cambridge concerts. N. M. J. 
ning Wheel,” was included as part of the 
current Centenary observance. This was 
followed by Ravel's choreographic poem. 
“The Waltz,” as if the intention were to 
compare the methods of a contemporary 
composer writing semi-descriptive music 
with those of an earlier musician. 
From last season’s festival concerts, 
Dr. Koussevitzky selected, as opening 
piece, Handel’s Concerto in F major for 
two wind choirs with string orchestra. 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was the 
major work of the evening. 
The tone poem by Saint-Saéns was 
tossed off as a graceful toast to the com- 
poser. Dr. Koussevitzky spared no 
felicity of phrase or accent in presenting 
to good advantage the adroit craftsman- 
ship, keen instrumental skill, sensuous 
mood and insinuating rhythm for which 
the composition is noted. It was @ sin- 
cere tribute to qualities in a composer 
which may not loom large in the solemn 
pages of musical history, but which “re, 
nevertheless, worthy of recalling in any 
well-balanced scheme of things. 
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Monday Symphony Concert | _ 
S “HE symphony season wears Luminous Beethoven 
on, it is becoming evident that | ° 
Dr. Koussevitzky had a defi- | | fr om Koussevitzky 
nite purpose in turning from the wed aA Fal \/ Adan 
policy of producing frequent novel- |! | ‘HERE is"perhaps no better way to 


pita Aart : characterize last evening’s concert 
ties to that of reviewing more ex- of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
tensively the masterpieces of the| than baer that much over-used adjective 
rh . EWR of critical parlance, “impeccable.” The 
svandard nasal Already he has | first of the Monday night series at ayn. 
submitted performances of two Phony Hall offered nothing startling in 
Beethoven symphonies, the Seventh| the way of program-making, except per- 
and the Third, which reveal that} 2aPps the variety at this juncture of 
they have been restudied. The: new | ead COR VERtOnaItY. a he Fees of 
readings do not distort the works: Dukas and Strauss’s “Til} Eulenspiegel,’ 
Rian! _ 4S a matter of fact, had been heard at 
they revitalize them. There was a 
aey | Symphony Hall earlier in the season, 
distinct freshness about the Sev- And Beethoven’s “Broica’”’ Symphony, 
enth as heard last week. The ‘last Which opened the program, is indeed an 
movement was taken at a pace | old favorite presented but the previous 
somewhat faster than is usual, but |dayv by the Peoples Symphony Orchestra. 
this change, so far from impairing} Yet, there was a certain lack of strain 
its effect, seemed to the present, i" Dr. Koussevitzky’s readings last eve- 
commentator to establish more|"'"8, 2 Precision and clarity in the at- 
Clearly its relation to the other snipe deNberateness COUpled - Wit an 
ad ment dt undeniable vitality, which made for an 
e Ss an Oo round out the'| extraordinary rapport between auditor 
total architectural impression of the | and orchestra. raising the whole affair 
work, The Finale became a JOYOUS,| almost inexplicably from what might 
liberated expression, justifying the] have been just another concert to the 
label, “Allegro con brio.” | level of a veritably stimulating experi- 
The “Eroica,” played last night as | ence. 
the opening number of the first of| The phenomenon of perfection ig curi- 
the Monday series of concerts, was pape “ae Her ab 0g ogg es yederient; way 
owe part ; Cast its Influence, as its absence ma 
suniarly Arhgageseer wate Contrasts Of | throw its shadow, on all elements which 
ere wigs and dynamics Were | come even remotely into its vicinity. 
mated derpeg Bay be hae ge prO-| Thus, the works of Dukas and Strauss 
Ciarified. By these which were appreciated by this reviewer 
means the familiar work became a with a mild degree of pleasure when they 
novel experience, freeing and uplift- were played at the earlier concerts of’ 
ing the human spirit. the season, assumed last evening, fol- 
It should not be forgotten, either, lowing the extremely luminous inter- 
that ‘these results could not be Pretation of the “Eroica,” a much more 
achieved by any conductor without ep ee that it is not easy 
the collaboration of such an orches- t© #ccount for, 
; : Perhaps it is not always that we 
ro i esi incredibly expert and Should like to hear Beethoven’s Third 
ensitively responsive, Symphony played with such careful 
The program also listed the Dukas strokes. But this one rendering served 
“Péri” and the Strauss “Till Eulen- strategically to counteract al] the ob- 
Spiegel,” both heard at recent Fri- scurities which other inferior interpreta- 
day and Saturday concerts. tions have identified with the work. How 
L.A.g§. ™uch less burdensome was the second 
, movement taken at a slightly faster pace 
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and without the sickly pallor, How) its proper place, it again sounded 
much P the geen Mla hr age a forth with all its fascination of har- 
eG Satelit to which the theme so' mony, rhythm and instrumentation. 


facilely suomits itself. Also, what @/ The performance by the orchestra 


. e sixteenth notes of) | PTET ABR 

Stn otuction ree postlude to this. — superb, and 4p ar —— 

chiaent clearly articulated, even if; audience (larger than last year’s 

aaiaxivhat more siowly than is indicated, as it appeared) seemed to appre- 
The “Danced ban = i age gene fF: | tnt 4h 

de ‘whelming in € | ! fe! 

i aliadleat ieee which it dee| Adolphe Boschot thought that 


mands, and which Dr. Koussevitzky dutis| Dukas’s opera, “Ariane et Barba- 


: ‘ ¥ hich ; . ai . wy = 

fully supplied. One thing for w Bleue,” was worked out on a sym 
j ‘ sible, however, de» | §, . ’ »}* \<« 

0 ies tho stembant effect of the; phonic and musical, rather than 


work. This composer, among other] theatrical, basis. It has also been 


i i ioni i ’ his ye ‘ oP 
weer. smpressionists, is a victim of i said that “La Peri” does not need 
devices which he used' * | | ‘lppeetet 
a EG os trash discoveries, have bee! the action of the ballet. Dukas v as 
come deplorable clichés by now. Theré| 4 musician who practiced the craft 
- ate reconstenint grocers 4 which | of composition with the utmost re- 
aes it a easy to ape. The sequence, finement and skill. The effects in 
of major chords whose roots are separ “La Peri” are often lavish or grand, 
rated by minor thirds, heard perhaps too) p+ they are astutely contrived. Un- 
Se ee” ane Cacome BF! aoubtedly the music itself is suffi- 
col a a ey Mi aude oe ie / cient, but it would also be eo es 
Ope i i > can not 
thatatsor part of the work, is duplicated | 1Ng to see 1b danced. One aby aap y 
in almost every inferior tone poem in the | help thinking that some points ¥ hers 
Peench idiom. If a moratorium were! be clearer if the stage action were 
to be declared on all impressionist imitas| given with the music. | oe 
tions, the music of the real founders of; Dr. Koussevitzky began the con- 


this style, such as Dukas, Fauré, Dee; cert with a splendie reading of the 
bussy, diIndy, Ravel,: might be heard) «Rroica” symphony, one that was 
without disagreeable associations, andi superior to his interpretation on 


thus evaluated in its true light. i: a Friday of the Beethoven 7th. Dr. 
Ms. Va Be Koussevitzky deservedly won the 
highest praise for his conducting 
'of this symphony in New York last 
vear. We do not always bow to 
New York’s opinion, but sometimes 
legitimate praise from outside stim- 
ulates one’s appreciation,of the qual- 
ities of the Boston Symphony. The 
concert ended with a performance 
of Strauss’s wittiest bans DERE ty 
Eulenspiegel.” A, _ W. 
Bosto# SijmpHohy jOfrchestra 
Dr Serge Koussevitzky and the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra began 
concerts 


MOND g 
The first concert of the Monday 
evening series by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky, 
conducting, was given last night in 
Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: ; 
ren .... Symphony No, 3, “Eroica 
Dkas . an an Walenopideel” 
It was interesting to hear Dukas’s another series of Monday wi 
“La Peri’ so soon again. After hav- last evening. As usual at these Hm 
ing heard it at the regular Friday certs, Symphony Hall was nearly 


afternoon concert, Oct. 18, we listened a nage ve Mr sor penard the tice 
: io een dem 21 Sl; 
in to the broadcast Saturday night. aedte eee wn ee Geer 


| Hardened radio fans might not have tinued this season. Dr Koussevitzky 
| noticed anything, but the fact was was greeted, upon his first eppes’ 
| that the air transmission ruined the ance, _ epprenee Reed gt 
te ial sort; a \ 
effect of the Dukas, its climaxes 


after, handclapping made obvious 
faded and its elaborate orchestration. the general approval of music and 


| hopelessly blurred. Last night, in performance, 


The occasion was, indeed, particu- 
larly enjoyable. The “Eroica”’ Sym- 
phony of Beethoven began the pro- 
gram, and was followed by Paul 
Dukas’ skillfully wrought “La Peri: 
Danced Poem,” a typically graceful 
Gallic score, charming though super- 


ficial. Richard Strauss’ tonal carie 
cature, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” brought the evening to a 
close amid magnificent sonorities. 
Dr Koussevitzky’s conception of the 
“Eroica” is nearer the spirit of the 
score and Beethoven’s explicit direc- 
tions than was his reading of the Sev- 
enth Symphony last Friday after- 
noon. The “Eroica” js truly heroic 
and will ever be so. The conductor's 
admirably chosen pace of the first 


movement emphasized this quality, | 
without sacrifice to Instrumental de«. 


tail or to style. The funeral march 
proceeded majestically, and the scher- 
zO rippled clearly at a furious tempo. 
But why did the first violins leave out 
the grace note in the second measure 
of the funeral march? The omission 
was conspicuous. No less dramatic 
than the first movement was the won- 
drously varied finale, surely one of 
the noblest passages that ever came 
from Beethoven. 


It is not exaggeration to Claim that 
no other orchestra and no other con- 
ductor could make more of “La Peri,” 
a work of the order which Dr Kous- 
sevitzky has happily termed “decora- 
tive art.” For “Til] Eulenspiegel” the 
same may be said. 

The next concert of this series falls 
on Dec 30, Beveridge Webster, pian- | 
ist new to Boston, will be the soloist. 

C.W.D 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
N A recent Play, the hero, a con- 
| cert pianist, is so rude as to 

make an operatic tenor admit 
that he does not know the key of 
an aria he has lately sung. The 
Pianist indeed seems to hold the 
opinion that singers, and especially 
tenors, have, apart from their phe- 
nomenal voices, no serious claim to 
musical attention. 

This opinion is not original with 
that pianist; but it must be con- 
ceded that those who hold it are | 
guilty of exaggeration. No one, for | 
example, could maintain that Lotte 
Lehmann has not musical intelli- 
sence of a high order, in addition to 


_& voice of great beauty and power, 
That is why she attained to such 
artistic heights in singing songs by 
Wagner and Strauss with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Sym- 
| phony Hall, Boston, on the after- 
‘noon of Oct. 25. That, and the fact 
that Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra, accompanying her, were at 
one with her in musical un- 
derstanding. The songs were 
“Schmerzen,” “Im Treibhaus” and 
“Traume,” by Wagner, and 
‘Strauss’s  “Allerseelen,” “Zueig- 
nung” and “Heimliche Aufforder- 
ung.” Each was sung with full ap- 
preciation of its poetic mood an 
musical values. : | 
Conductor and orchestra had dis- | 
tinguished themselves earlier by | 
their performance of Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, which opened | 
this third program of the season, It 
was the kind of interpretation that, 
without distortion, makes Such a 
familiar score as this sound fresh 
and novel. The dew seems still upon 
it. Its beauty and vitality are re-! 
vealed anew. Nor would this be. 
possible without the co-operation | 


of such a virtuosic orchestra. All 
that the conductor demanded in 
line, molding, nuance, was given 
with the subtlest flexibility. A su-_ 
perb performance. 

To close, the “Poem of Ecstasy,” | 
which had a performance just as ex- | 
pert, but with what different musica] 
results. Scriabin is the Cecil de Mille 
of music. It is a pity that the two 
men could not have been collabo- 
rators. What colossal epics would 
they not have produced between 
them. | 

Three programs without a novelty; | 
nor does a new work appear on the. 
fourth program. Dr. Koussevitsky | 
evidently was serious when he an- 
nounced that he would devote more 
attention to masterpieces and less 
to experiments. The policy no doubt 
will please many conservative sub- 
Scribers. It may also cause discon- 


tent in the ranks of the advance 
guard. You cannot, the conductor 


may say, please everybody, and per- 
haps it’s time to give the conserva- 
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tives what they would object to hear- | 
ing called a break. Also—though the 
conductor might be too modest to 
say this—it is a pleasure to hear 
him and his orchestra play any-— 
thing. Even Scriabin. L. A. 8, 


SYMPHONY IN 
FIRST MONDAY 


Plays a Feverishly Intense 
“Eroica” for Opening 


27,1733 Uns 
QA gt] 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


If the shade of Ludwig van Beethoven 
had chanced to visit Boston during the 
week-end just past he would have had 


no reason to complain of present neg- | 
lect among us. On Friday afternoon | 
and Saturday evening Dr. Koussevitzky | 


and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
performed his Seventh Symphony. On 
Sunday afternoon Mr. Sevitzky and the 
People’s Symphony offered the third at 
Jordan Hall. And last evening at Sym- 
phony Hall this same “Eroica’’ was 
played at the first of the Symphony 
Orchestra’s current series af Monday 
concerts. 

Had Beethoven heard these perform- 
ances at Symphony Hall he might have 
come to the conclusion that his music 
was being reconditioned to suit the 
tastes of less spacious, less leisurely 
day than his own. With the ‘“Eroica” 
last evening, as with the Seventh on 
Friday and by report on Saturday as 
well, Dr. Koussevitzky disclosed a ner- 
vously intense, feverish Beethoven. 
Those who are prone to regard the 
father of the modern symphony as 
stodgy, ponderous and even a little dull 
would find that in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
hands he becomes quite exciting com- 
pany. On the other hand it may be 
complained that if we cannot turn to 
Beethoven as we turn unto the hills 
for strength, whither in the world of 
symphonic music can we turn? 

For the rest last evening’s programme 
was divided between two pieces which 
had been played at the second pair of 
regular concerts, Dukes’ gorgeously 
scored ‘‘La Peri,” played in memory of 
its composer, who died last May, and 
Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” which proved the other day 
one of the most brilliant performances 
which the Symphony Orchestra has 


given of this or any other work in re- | 


cent seasons. 


symphony Orchestra 


d 

At Its genest "y ge 

g 132 Uta~ 
{a Cv) , all three numbers 
W of which may be grouped under 
the convenient heading, ‘‘Roman- 
tic.’ Dr. Serge Koussevitzky led the Bos- 
ton Svmphony Orchestra through an ex- 
traordinarily brilliantly performed con- 
cert at Symphony Hall last evening. The 
opening number was the Beethoven 
“Bgmont” Overture, the vividly dramatic 
presentation of which had been offered 


at the main series of concerts earlier in 
the season. Last night it made again 
telling effect. In fact, the performance 
seemed nobler than on previous occa- 
sions. 

The final number was Taneiev’s Sym- 
phony, rediscovered, so to sav, some 
weeks ago. Again the work justified its 
revival by the generally engaging the- 
matic material, the niceness of its con- 
struction, and the emotional vigor of the 
music as a whole. This last quality, 
brought out by Dr. Koussevitzky with his 
splendid band of musicians, was even 
heightened last night, so that the Sym- 


phony may already be said to be one of 
the tours de force of both conductor and 
orchestra, It was received last night by 
the audience with great enthusiasm. 

The middle of the program was given 
over to the lengths and breadths of the 
Brahms Second Piano Concerto, with the 
young American pianist, Beveridge Web- 
ster, to play the piano part. One hesi- 
tates to say “‘solo”’ part, since if any con- 
certo may be called a symphony, cer- 
tainly this one should be. 

But if the piano is not used princi- 
pally as an instrument for displayful 
purposes, the music alloted to it is no 
less difficult than in the most -bombastic 
of concerti. Through the exceedingly 
testing passages Mr. Webster made his 
way apparently with the greatest of ease: 
almost, so far as this phase of his play- 
ing was concerned, with the nonchalance 
of the gentleman on the flying trapeze. 

rhe pianist of last evening was more 
than an acrobat. He was a musician as 
well. The principal virtue of his pres- 
*ntalion was its clarity, its adherence to 
the symphonic outlines of the concerto. 
In the first movement, his music-making 
was cold—a by-product, no doubt, of ner- 
vousness. But in the other three move. 
ments, while there was at no time a dis: 
play of passion or unusual warmth, there 
was, at need, vigor and refined lyricism 

The soloist was with the conductor at 
every stage. And this was well, for it 
resulted in a magnificent performance of 
the Concerto as a whole. The grandeur 
of the music was fully revealed under 
Dr, Koussevitzky’s direction. The or- 
chestra played as it has rarely plaved 
in & concerto within recent seasons—not 
merely exactly and in sympathy with the 
Soloist, but brilliantly, as if the problem 
of ensemble did not exist. M.S. 


SYMPHONY IN 
SECOND MONDAY 


Beveridge Webster Soloist 
in Brahms’ Concerts 


ee ee ee ee 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It was a substantial programme that 
Dr. Koussevitzky prepared for last eve- 
ning's Symphony Concert, the second 
of the current Monday series. There 
was Brahms of the Pianoforte Con- 
certo in B-flat, longest and most elab- 
orate of its kind; there was Taneiev, 
sometimes called the Russian Brahms, 
of the Symphony in C minor, a formid- 
able if not always distinguished work; 
and there was Beethoven of the “Eg- 


mont’ Overture for beginning. 

The soloist in the Concerto was 
Beveridge Webster, a young American 
of Parisian training and subsequent 
European success, now making his first 
appearances in his own country. His 
choice of concerto showed courage, but 
courage not unjustified. As yet Mr. 
Webster’s playing does not bear the 
stamp of a definite musical personal- 
ity. But to Brahms taxing music he 
brought skill and taste, sufficient emo- 
tion and enough gusto to carry off the 
more energetic portions of the work. 
He had no reason to complain of his 
success with last night’s audience. 

On a second hearing Taneiev’s Sym- 
phony, which had gathered dust in the 
Symphony Hall library for 34 years, 
seemed less original even than before, 
but no less admirably put together. Its 
rediscovery by Dr. Koussevitzky was 


fortunate. Audiences are certain to 
like it, unless they hear too much of 
it, and it makes an excellent vehicle 
for the talents of conductor and band. 
Dr, Koussevitzky's dramatic version of 
“Eemont’’ had heen heard earlier in 
ne season. luast night it again made 
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‘Phe second concert of the Mon- 
day evening series by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yester- 
day in Symphony Hall. Beveridge 
Webster, pianist, was the soloist. 
The program was as follows: : 
eethoven...-.--- Overture to “Egmont 
Tahms —— 
EW, Sok Aes enalond it , bie FE ors 4 C 
Dr. Koussevitzky is sometimes apt 
to spring,.as it were, a remarkable 
soloist on the audience of the Mon- 
day night concerts. Such was the 
case last night. Beveridge Webster 
is an American pianist who made 
a name for himself in Europe be- 
fore he was heard in this country. 
We happened to have heard him 
several times in France in 1928 and 
1929; and he was then a facile and 


intelligent performer. By his play- 
ing of the Brahms Concerto last 
night it is evident that he has re- 
tained those qualities and added 
to them that sensitive artistry which 
@ pianist must have in these days 
to distinguish himself from the 
many who seem aimost automatically 
mpetent. 
Neither of the Brahms Concertos 
is easy material with which to 
astonish an audience by technical 
display. No pianist, who was also 
an artist, would attempt to conve “t 
the music to any such purpose. It 
says much for Mr. Webster that he 
seerned wholly preoccupied with 
making the music itself sound forth 
clearly and poetically. These re- 
sults he accomplished, in spite of 
some nervousness with regard to the 
co-ordination with the orchestra at 
certain points. Mr. Webster gave 
an artistic performance of the Con- 
certo, and it will be a pleasure to 
hear him again in Boston. 

The Taneiev Symphony awakened, 
when it was revived a month ago 
by Dr. Koussevitzky, great pleasure 
in itself and great surprise that 
it had lain so long neglected. A 
second performance this season V. 45 
welcome, certainly by those who 
might wish to appraise it more care- 
fully. It has its boring moments, 
when the themes are beaten out 
once too often. Possibly it strikes 
some as pompous in its conclusion. 

But for all that it is a work of 


real dignity and intense emotion. 


it 
\. 


Commentators have found it move 


admirable on the formal side, but 


listeners today can not but be moved 
by more that the Symphony has to 
say than is to be found by an analy~ 
sis of its construction. Inevitably, 
though perhaps unfairly, one com- 
pares the Taneiev Symphony to that 
of Rachmaninoff, also played here 
recently. The teacher’s work, in 
such a comparison, emerges as the 
nobler and the more vigorously in- 
tellectual creation. Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky is to be praised for bringing it 
hack into the repertory of the Bos- 
ton Symphony and for interpreting 
‘t+ in briliant and sympathetic fash- 
‘on, A, W. W. 


Monday Symphony Concert 


OR the second program of the 

Monday evening series by the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Koussevitzky arranged the fol- 
lowing program: Beethoven, Over- 
ture to Goethe’s “Egmont”; Brahms, 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat major, 
Beveridge Webster, soloist, and the 
Taniev Symphony No. 1. 4 

The opening bars of the “Bemont 

Overture are imbued with tremen- 
dous dramatic significance as inter- 
preted by Dr. Koussevitzky, and the 
performance last night was entirely 
up to the usual standard of the or- 
chestra. A dramatic reading 
throughout. The Taniev symphony, 
resurrected this season after slum- 
bering on the library shelves for 
more than 30 years, Was played as 
recently as November. The perfor- 
mance last night, in our opinion, 
surpassed the previous one. In many 
respects the orchestra appeared to 
have settled more comfortably into 
the work, at the conclusion of which 
the audience gaye its applausive ap- 
probation. 

Young Mr. Webster was tendered 
something bordering upon an OVva~- 
tion after his performance of the 
Brahms concerto. His modest de- 
meanor, his evident musicality and 
a fluent technique all contributed to 
a performance of enjoyable propor- 
tions. Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra lent admirable support, 
especially teh, Adagio and the 
Scherzo. CM,173S = G.M.S. 
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MONDAY S H 
e Boston Symphony orchestra, Dimitri 

Mitropoulos, guest conductor, gave the 

third of the Monday. evening series of 

concerts last night at Symphony hall, The 
program was as follows: 

Beethoven...Overture to ‘‘Leonore,” No, 2 

tivier.....e+.e-Overture for a Don Quixote 

DEODUSEY oo 00 ic cele boas bets b Ob Oe “La Mer’ 

StrausS..e.. Symphonia Domestica Op, 55 

Mr. Mitropoulos, in his third Bos- 

ton appearance as conductor, con- 
firmed the first impressions of his 
musical ability and integrity. One 
suspects, however, that the Boston 
audiences have been fascinated by 
the physical aspect of his conduct- 
ing to a degree which has prevented 
them from appreciating fully the 
musical qualities of the conductor. 
The conducting of Mr. Mitropoulos 
seems decidedly unconventional. Yet 
it should be noteq that the some- 
what extravagant gestures which 
appear to be personal eccentricities 
of Mr. Mitropoulos are, in reality, 
based upon the normal routine of 
German conducting as practiced, for 
instance, by Furtwaengler. Moreover, 
every conductor has the right to 
decide for himself by what means 
he can best express his wishes to the 
musicians, The results, rather than 
the supererogatory gestures, should 
be the concern of the listener as well 
as the reviewer. 

There is a good deal to be said 
in favor of last night’s interpreta- 
tion of the Beethoven “Leonore” 
Overture in spite of the unusual 
slowness of the tempo and the ex- 
ceedingly strong dynamic contrasts. 
These very exaggerations were em- 
ployed so intelligently and so con- 
sistently that a perfectly plausible, 
if unorthodox, interpretation of the 
work was achieved. The beauty of 
this interpretation is undeniable, 
‘ven though it is a different sort 
of beauty than that which we have 
been led to expect through previous 
experience. 

The musical understanding of the 
conductor was further revealed in 
Debussy’s “La Mer” and the Strauss 
symphony, which were performed 
in appropriate styles and with sin- 
cere musical feeling. It is unfortu- 
nate that the only new work on the 

Ms d have been utterly 


MAVICI’S 


hythmic vigor are vm “Mor 
‘an @& bad imitation of Stravinsky, 
ile the sentimental whimperings 
the slow section as well as the 
of trombones glissando are 
ously borrowed from the reper- 
of American jazz. The piece 
i lave been found amusing by 
tno who are not yet satiated with 
tha ~=6 ort. of thing. It was un- 
Cou ‘ly well performed, and it 
a & pity for Mr. Mitropoulos 
0 we e his admirable talents on 
such a urifle. P. C. A, 


YMPHONY HALL 
Beston Symphony Orchestre 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, conducting 
the third Monday concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, last 
evening renewed and_ intensified 
the favorable impression he had 
made at his first appearance on Fri- 
day last. The Monday audience 
received him heartily. The Athe- 
Nnlan guest conductor chose to re- 
peat his first program, which ran 
as follows: Beethoven: “Leonore” 
Overture No. 2; Rivier: “Overture 
for a Don Quixote”; Debussy: Sym- 
phonic Sketches, “The Sea’; Strauss: 
“Symphonia Domestica.” ° 

So emotional and dramatic are 
Mr Mitropoulos’ readings that a 
casual listener might be prone to 
overlook the solid grasp of style 
and substance, not to mention tech- 
nical mastery, that underlies all great 
conducting. Of the Beethoven over- 
ture, he makes a vivid yet logical 
drama. In the case of Debussy he 
follows not at all the once- 
fashionable theory that Debussy 
should be nebulous, soft, like 
clouds passing before and melting 
Into one another. Mr Mitropoulos, 
on the contrary, makes everything 
plain; where Debussy wrote biting 
sonorities and cutting rhythms, he 
produces them. The effect results 
in magical transfiguration of the 
score. Debussy’s winds and waves, 
last night, were startlingly real. 
Mr Mitropoulos’ real tour de force, 

though, lay in Strauss. The 
“Domestica” is long, involved, though 
unified in material. From section to 
section and climax to climax it 
moves at length. Now it is obvious 
that to realize anything like struc- 
tural outline and consistency of in- 
terpretation the sharpest perception 
is required on the part of a con- 
ductor. None of these qualities was 
missing last night. What is more, the 
conductor directed the performance 
from memory, no mean accomplish- 
ment. 

With Beethoven and Debussy, Mr 
Mitropoulos demanded the utmost 
clarity of tone. For the most part all 
the instruments were heard. It is 
probably not possible to bring out all 
the details of Strauss’ vast and 
swollen orchestra. Yet as near as 
that can be done, Mr Mitropoulos 
undoubtedly succeeded. And bril- 
liance was apparent throughout. 

This conductor is a highly gifted 
musician, and likewise an intelligent 
and sensitive one. He does not dis- 
tort music to suit his fancy. His pro- 
cedure, on the contrary, is simply to 
intensify what the composer wrote 
down. That is the way of a great 
musician. C. W.D 





MON SYMPHONY 
The fifth concert of the Monday 


evening series by the Boston Sym- 


phony orchestra was given last night 


in Symphony hall. Marjorie Church, 


pianist, was the soleist. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducted the following 
program: 


‘Haydn... 


' 1 -S ens 7 : i td 
Saint-sa Piano Concerto No. 5 in F majo! 


Symphony in E flat No. 99 


Wagner “Pes en ae? 
Prelude to _ “Lohensrin, Prelude 


) “Tristan and 
yvve Death from $tr 
rose, Prelude to Die Meister 


singer.” | 
Haydn’s Symphony in E flat is a 
remarkable work, for all its apparent 


innocent gaiety of mood and smooth- 
ness of style. Its amusing orchestra- 
tion in the rondo, with the use of 
the wood-wind and horns, gives that 
movement an added liveliness over 
and above the themes themselves. 
The first movement twists the tail 
‘of the sonata form in an engaging 
and perfectly logical manner, It is 
a great mistake to neglect the sym- 
phonies of Haydn, simply because 
there are so many of them and be- 
cause of the unfortunate delusion 
that Mozart and Beethoven are 
necessarily “better.” This particular 
one is a delight in several ways. It 
is possible that the oboe of Haydn - 
day would have come through mor 
in the trio of the minuet, since 1 
was a lustier and less refined engi 
ment. It would be interesting : 
try the experiment of doubling it a 
this point and elsewhere. The per- 
formance, at the same time, was €X 
cellent. ' ae 
Miss Church played with ag 
ble competence in the rarely ee 
Fifth Concerto of Saint-Saens. S f 
played, it may be said, as ore 
Saens would have preferred; tha 
is with lightness and clarity, gh 
forcing effects that were not cab 
tended by the composer. All | 
same her playing, fine as it —_ 
would have been of no avail if r. 
Koussevitzky had not led the ot 
chestra in so sympathetic and “e 
telligent a fashion. The ag 
is one of the finest things meee 
Saens composed, but it does not 0 
the same opportunities for disp ml 
by the soloist as does the more 
popular one in G minor. he ~ 
chestral part is here very ony? ; 
and Dr. Koussevitzky did not fal 


appreciate it. 


not quite clear why this Con- 
iced wat been set aside. The per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony 
with Busoni as soloist did not meet 
with great approval, as far as can 
now be ascertained. But when Ru- 
dolph Ganz played it in 1920 the 
qualities of this work began to be 
appreciated. If the last movement 
is rather typical of Saint-Saens, at 
least it is not bad Saint-Saens. 
Philip Hale was reminded by the 
first movement, at the second hear- 
ing, of “Mozart's pareasee egal 
13 Fi slow movement Cc not 
fail ate effective. Altogether it is 
a piano concerto to be heard more 
often, and our thanks are due to 


Miss Church and Dr. Koussevitzky 


for letting us hear it. The last half 
of the concert was devoted to Wag- 
ner. Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpreta- 


tion of the “Tristan” music wes in- 
comparably moving. A. W. W. 


Haydn, Saint-Saens 
In Monday Concert 


ITHOUT adva Ly, warning, the 
Monday concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra frequently 
develop unsuspected points of mnperent 
As often as not, one will glance through 
the list of composers represented— 
Haydn, Saint-Saéns, Wagner—and, vived 
i tive, settle 
ing it comfortably conserva ps wprtie 
hack anticipating an agreeable review iy 
familiar virtues. Then, quite su . e vd 
one finds one’s self responding — : ae 
stimulating musical meee am whic ; 
Toussevitzky has proviaed. a 
ores was the course of events in aa 
phony Hall last evening. The yd peop 
was nicely balanced. The first yore bby 
predominantly cheerful; the eon o 
the solid merit and popular ore 2c et 
an all-Wagner program. ie age 
vigorous and prolonged app nag a 
closed how complerey satisfying the en 
ire performance had been. Oe 
gg prevailing atmosphere, fy 
was something lighter than agg i “sa 
ough-going terms imply. Not rhe ie 
eloquence of Wagner could entirely koe 
pell the general air of good Ne an, 
amiability with which the concert Pest 


“ne ” 
: 


The first item was the rarély Yeard 
the London Series), by Haydn. Once 
beyond the introductory Adagio, this 
work strides along with a brisk out-door 
swing. Even the slow movement has a 
certain watchfulness in its repose. The 
Minuet has vigor as well as elegance, and 
an arresting frankness in its instrumen- 
tution. The Vivace releases a clear stream 
of bubbling melody. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
manner here was noticeably different 
from that which he usually employs in 
the music of Haydn’s contemporary, 
Mozart. It was sharper and had a 
heartier accent, It seemed at times 
rather brusque and to induce some rough- 
ness in the strings; but it was entirely 
in keeping with the mood of the music. 
To continue the intermittent observ- 
ance of the centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Saint-Saéns, which has extended 
over the season since fall, the orchestra 
played the composer’s Piano Concerto No. 
5, in F major. This is a curious piece, 
at once characteristic and exceptional. It 
was written during a sojourn in Egypt 
and reflects the composer’s desire to ex- 
press in music his impressions of the 
Kast. Indeed, the sense of experiment- 
tation pervades it. Turning from cne 
effect to another, it reveals Saint-Saéns’s 
intimate knowledge of orchestral possi- 
bilities. Some measures are extremely 
commonplace; others give unexpected 
pleasure by their imagination and clever- 
ness. Although many portions do not 
present an agreeable union of piano and 
orchestra, each of the three movements 
ends with a strikingly effective phrase 
for the piano. Miss Marjorie Chureh 
played the difficult solo part brilliantly. 
Boston listeners have followed Dr, 
Koussevitzky’s progress as an interpre- 
ter of Wagner with much interest. The 
Prelude to “Lohengrin” always has found 
in the conductor a Sympathetic tempera- 
ment; the performance last evening was 
especially convincing. In the Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger,” he likewise sum- 
mons to his service the acknowledged 
virtuosity of the Boston Symphony mu- 
siclans, Which.,he has so carefully and 
triumphantly cultivated during the years 
of his conductorship. Most persuasive of 
the three Wagner interpretations, how- 
ever, was that of the Prelude and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan und Isolde.” It 
was notable both for restraint and for 
emotional intensity, N. M. J. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


nn Dabok $i Or ra 
It he pri (96 e é€x- 
traordinarily appreciative and en- 
thusiastic audience which gathers 
Monday evenings to hear the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra to be present 
last evening at one of the most bril- 
llant concerts of the season. Mar- 
jorie Church was soloist in Saint- 
Saens’ concerto in F major, No. 5, for 
Dianoforte; and the orchestra was 
neard in the Haydn E-flat symphony, 


No. 99, and in three excérpts from 

the music dramas of Richard Wagner 

—the prelude to “Lohengrin,” the 

prelude and love-death from “Tris- 

tan und Isolde” and the “Meister- 

Singer” prelude. 

Dr Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra play the Haydn for what it is— 
unpretentious, unobtrusively deft 
symphonic writing, and music with 
not a little moving simplicity and 
earthiness. It was played with a 
warmth that was'never lost sight of, 
even in places where a fleeting light- 
ness was in order, 

Miss Church’s performance was 
thoroughly commendable. By keep- 
ing the solo for piano well within the 
frame of the concerto as a whole, the 
artist was able to bring to this’ mu; 
sic a semblance of validity which, 
in other hands, it does not always 
achieve. Her technique enables her, 
at will, to summon a commandi 
brilliance, yet her keen sense of 
nuance always keeps her virtuoso 
effects within bounds. 

The middle movement of the con- 
certo was conspicuous for the sensi- 
tivity and musicianship of this ex- 
cellent pianist. There were times, 
particularly in the first movement, 
when her rhythms were not as in- 
stinctively as good as her other qual- 
ities of performance—her tempos, at 

moments when orchestral rhythms 
shifted suddenly, were inclined to 
inelasticity. The performance as a 
whole was, however, both praise- 
worthy and (much more important 
to the listener!) a distinct pleasure 
to hear. 

It is difficult to recall whether Dr 
Koussevitzky has ever conducted a 
more inspired performance of Wag- 
ner. The complex orchestration was 
more carefully welded than has 
sometimes been the case when the 
orchestra has essayed Wagner. But, 
more than enumeration of many 
technical criticisms can explain, Dr 
Koussevitzky achieved the exuber- 
ant, soaring quality which so much 
of Wagner demands. 

In the “Tristan” interlude the con- 
ductor caught and transfixed the 
profound, shining beauty of the mu- 
sic as he has almost never done be- 
fore. In the “Meistersinger’ pre- 
lude it is difficult to imagine a more 
magnificently stirring performance 
than that which bade the audience 
good night. 

The final Monday concert will be 
played April 20. 





Prize-Winning 
Composition on Bloch and Sibelius 
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Revives 


Works of Good 


Composers 


The Boston audience is again indebted 
to Dr, Koussevitzky for the opportunity 
to hear a revival of Sibelius’s ‘“‘Pohjola’s 
Daughter.”’ Here are instrumental 
timbres and structural methods offering 
inviting comparison with the music of 
more familiar composers. Less restricted 
in form than the symphonies, which @re 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A happy feature of the present 
season of concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has been the 
revival of neglected pieces by emis 
nent composers, of pieces unheard ia 
Symphony Hall for 10, 20 or 30 
years. In hearing such works the 
listener receives the mingled pleas- 
ures of freshness and satisfaction 
which new music, even when it 1s 
good, may hardly afford. 


——— 


MISS CHURCH SOLOIST 


Among these revivals may he 


; o rt? ie Vv and 

tioned the symphonies fig aliic ; 

. Mo os os 9 0 
Rachmaninoff, the firs ee a 


‘our rj omte Con- 
Mahler, the Fourth Pianbt ore 
eerto of Saint-Saens fad ‘the E-flat 


major Symphony of arse No. hes 
that the orchestra ha@y skiyed in ae 
and again 40 years 1a [OD pcre ad etree oh 
of last evening broug ye A, ré) yaares « 
this symphony of Haye, ane bee ae 
vet another pleasurabl@greypy J, tha a 
the Fifth Pianofortleyade plo, ed 
major, of Saint-S5aeng,-s gt. heat aoe 
Symphony Hall 16 @y@aee get hos 
pianist then was Rudy mye. goat - 
ning it was MarjOri@stethie hy w - 
her scintillant and polished playing ¢ 
a brilliant and erage 
iphatic and wer . 
ie te easy to See ¥ ow Aapeccted apt 
have preferred the Secone loge veal Bae 
Saint-Saens to the 9 ORS», Dut Be “i 
repetition has staled that. conce is ae 
G minor, certain of 4t® meecannor! ‘ 
very good to hear. The orld is hi 
ing 10 appreciate Saint-psaens wig 
as once it had to learn to prion nhay yah 
the composer who resembles him, Felix 
Mendelssohn. Music has know n Tene 
excesses in the last 50 or ‘0 years, oy 
Saint-Saens avoided them all. if fy 
work tends now and then to a debarylg: 
it is more often notable for sea 
and moderation, its wit and charm, es 
euphony and color, This es eee 
certo, with its occasional unforces Or 
entalism, is a case in point, and it were 
difficult to imagine a more felicitous 
performance than that accorded it a 
evening by Miss Chureh, Dr. ai ag 
vitzky and his orchestra complete ie 
picture, and the remainder of a mos 
enjoyable concert offered _three ste 
cerpts from Wagner, also in gt 
performance: the preludes to Lo e: 
grin” and ‘‘Die Meistersinger and the 
prelude and “Liebestod” from ‘Tris 


tan.’’ 
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HAT impréssigns might a Visiting 
Stranger have carried away from 


Allan Arthur Wilman’s Work, 
“Solitude,” for Monday 


. 9 
Evening’s a et ¢ 
By Moses Smith 

“Solitude,” a symphonic poem by Allan 
Arthur Wilman, which won the prize 
terewski Fund competi- 

in the Paderewski I°unt , 
i will receive 


tion a couple of years ago, ni 
cert 


belated first performance at the con - 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra oF " 
Dr, Serge Koussevitzky next Monday e\ . 
The rest of the program for this 


in the Monday evenings 
in k- 


ning. 
final concert | i 
series will be Mozart's Symphony ae 
fiat and the First Symphony by Sibe ms 
e concerts of Fri- 


“ for th 
The program si 


day afternoon and Saturday nega 
next week will consist of Fiande! & re 
Concerto Grosso for string orig 
Beethoven's Bighth Symphony and hi 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. a 

At the final concert in the peries . 
Theater, Cambridge, next 
Koussevitzky and 


in Sanders 
Thursday evening, Dr. en's ice 
the Orchestra will play Bee Ada 
33 hony Edward Burlingame ans 
ss Try e % eet r chai- 
ate dealette for string orchestra and 

we / 4 

kovsky’s Fourth Symphony. 


i give < un- 
alph Kirkpatrick is to give id 
Rhee. gate of tniee secre Soe at “e 
an AO as Mrs. Edward = 
a 18 Traill street, Cambridge, ap 
on “+ 14 and 18. The recitals polar "et 
pone the auspices of the Sexy (he al 
Chapter of the MacDowell peices a sue, 
to which (at the Traill mr a, bar “ a 
scriptions may be sent a Saiste Pick 
three concerts and $2 for pir snes 
The first program will consist ——73 
sichord music by Een ee mentor 
Rameau, Giles Farnaby and tanner ‘a 
Scarlatti. The second will be aes f 
clavichord music written by eet Phe 
the Bach family. The last contalt: 


Fantasy and Fugue 


in A minor and tne 
Tariations. 
extraordinary “Goldberg” Variatio 
the fourth and aes 
ing-Thiede-Zeise Trio 


eve- 


The program alt 
oncert by the Go “a 
af the Boston Art Club on a, rte 
ning, April 28, wil] include Brahm: 


istic 


the fourth concert of the Monday 
series by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra last evening? First of all, his Boston 
friend must have advised him that the 
Drogram was a typical example of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s careful designing. In the 
second place, he probably felt that the 
performance supplied ample proof of the 
orchestra’s acknowledged virtuosity and 
the magnificent authority with which the 
conductor plays upon the expressive power 
of this organization.as an instrument of 
his own artistic purpose. 

At the same time, between moments of 
confirming pleasure and agreement, he 
might have doubted that the musicians 
were playing with their wonted readiness 
and spirit. Upon more than one occasion, 
the conductor’s smouldering imagination 
lifted the performance into the heights 
Which are so consistently held from one 


se€ason to the next. Yet there were con- 


siderable stretches which represented 


nothing more inspiring than a character- 


and admirable expertness. 
As in many other Supplementary con- 


certs, the program contained items previ- 
ously heard in the regular week-end series. 
The longest number, the Symphony in D 
major, No. 2, by Brahms, came at the 
end. Two preludes by Bach in the ar- 
rangements for 
Man giagalli opened the concert. To many 
listeners, the more intriguing portion of 
the program was contained in Bloch’s 
“Three Jewish Poems” and in the sym- 
Phonic fantasy, 
by Sibelius. 


strings by Pick- 


“Pohjola’s Daughter,” 


The two excerpts from Bach served 


fittingly their introductory character. In 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


more often played, this fantasy glistens 
with a strange and compelling beauty as 
through the mists of fairy-tale imagery. 
Even in this early work, the composer’s 
characteristic use of the brass instru- 
ments, gloweringly insistent, can be ob- 
served, as well as his cumulative man- 
ner of developing a short theme*‘into a 
mood of all-pervading force. wens, 
It was in the music of Bach and Sibe- 
lius that Dr. Koussevitzky’s manner be- 
came notably concentrated and arresting. 
The Adagio of the Brahms Symphony 
was beautifilly phrased and the final 
Allegro rose to a point of climactic elo- 
quence. But the most engrossing mo- 
ments of the evening came in the relent- 
less *‘Funeral Procession’’ of the Bloch 
poems and in the ethereal drifting away 
of ‘‘Pohjola’s Daughter.” N. M. J. 


N f Ar 2 | 


Dr Serge Koussevitzky brought 


the Monday series of Boston Sym- 
phony concerts to an end, last night, 
with one of his characteristically 
varied and unusual programs. First 
there was one of Mozart's greatest 
scores, the E-flat Symphony (K-543), 
and after intermission 
Sskaldic E minor Symphony by Si- 


came the 


the Adagio, the serene and deliberate 
Strings steadily evoked a mood of con- 
tentment. Dr. Koussevitzky’s excep- 
tlonally slow tempo here was in marked 


contrast with the breathless Vivace. Al- 


‘though the momentum of this second 
p.ece Seemed to carry certain rhythms be- 
yond their normal swing, the two pre- 
iudes were pleasingly defined and the per- 
‘Ormance as a Whole was exhilarating. 

Convictién strengthens that the ‘Three 
Jewish Poems’”’ of Bloch are destined to 
v6 among the composer’s most enduring 
compositions. Written twenty-six years 
2g0, they sound with a freshness and in- 
lividuality that comes from unforced in- 
splration. Theiy Oriental mysticism may 
at Hirst seem strange and incomprehensi- 
ble, but repeated hearings root them 
uceper into racial character and personal 
traits, They express a sense of improvi- 
sation Which is typical of Jewish art, but 
ney also refiect the subtle, ordering 
mind of the composer. 


belius. In between, Allan Arthur 
Wilman’s “Solitude” was given first 
public performance. | 
Mr Wilman’s piece won the Pade- 
rewski award of $1000 in the 1934 
competition. The composer is a na- 
tive of Abingdon, Ill; he was for the 
most part trained musically in Gales- 
burg and Chicago, He is now just 
under 27, and is studying in Paris, 
“Solitude,” composed in 1933, is 
really a brief symphonic poem, and 
patently the work of a young student 
who had learned well to think and 
orchestrate in the style of Debussy, 
with just a touch of Ravel. To say 
that “Solitude” is original, or even 
that it unmistakably promises future 
individuality, would not be true. 
But that Mr Wilman is a musician 
of taste and poetic inclination is 
quite accurate. 


A nostalgic quality pervades the 
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ore, in keeping with the fancy of 
the title. In these days, when many 
young composers grimly imitate 
vontemporary heroes who hav 
found themselves in an esthetic 
cul-de-sac from which there 1s no 
escape but retreat, Mr Wilman’s pro- 
fession of the impressionistic faith 
seems a little odd. And agreeable, 
too, because music written for beau~ 
ty’s sake is always pleasant. None 
ought to look askance at a com- 
poser who likes to write symphonic 
poems, just because that form 1s not 
fashionable. Neither Mr Wilman nol 
anyone else can exclusively pattern 
himself after a style of 30 years ago, 
but that is perhaps a better Start- 
ing point than the “problem and 
the “pattern” music now so much 
in the foreground. and of which this 
reviewer, for one, is heartily tired. 
Why should musicians publicly di- 
late upon the “problems” they have 
had to solve? That is a matter of 
concern only to analysts and stu- 
dents, and is of no general interest 
in the concert hall. me 

Neither Mozart nor Sibelius has 
told us of his problems. Each mere- 
ly wrote good music and let it go 
at that. 

Last night, with the Boston Sym- 
phony playing consistently at best, 
Mozart’s ineffable Symphony was 
pure delight. Dr Koussevitzky has 
found in Sibelius. the sort of music 
which he interprets to perfection. 
The fact that he questionably gath« 
ered speed between the “allegro 
and the letter A marked 1n the first 
movement of Mozart's work, was 
forgotten under the irresistible spell 
of his Sibelius. His success with 
this music, perhaps unparallelled, 
is reemphasized at each perform- 
ance. With this thought comes an- 
other—why not play the Third, 
Fourth and Sixth of Sibelius’ sym- 
phonies? These are the least known 
hereabouts. 

The Monday audience is one of the 
more demonstrative of all the 
series. Last night applause was 
generously bestowed, and at the 
end, in token of a seasonal fare- 
well, Dr Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra were accorded resounding 
cheers. Cc. W. D. 


NEW TONE POEM 
BY SYMPHONY 


ee rr em 


Play Wilman’s “Solitude” 


for First Le 
41726 toad 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Monday evening Symphony con- 


certs for the current season camé ts 
an end last evening with a three-com- 


poeer programme which embraced 
Mozart’s Symphony in E-flat, the First 
Symphony of Sibelius and a symphonic 
poem, “‘Solitude,’’ by Allan Arthur Wil- 
man, then publicly played for the 
first time anywhere, 

Since the symphonies of Mozart and 
Sibelius have already been played this 
season at the regular concerts, the 
centre of critical interest last evening 
was the new tone-poem which was 
awarded the prize of $1000 offered by.the 
Paderewski fund in 1994. The judges, Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill, Sigismund 
Stojowski and Deemé Tavlor, selected 
three scores from the many which they 
examined and heard them nlayed las 
spring by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, their final choice falling up- 
on the composition performed last eve- 
ning. 

Mr. Wilman, a native of llinois, com- 
posed this symphonic poem in 19383. He 
was then 28 and, like most composers 
of that tender age, following in the 
lead of others rather than striking ou! 
for himself. Fortunately for ths 
pleasure of last evening’s audience, 
which received the new piece wits 
genuine cordiality, Mr. Wilraan chose 
for his model, not the mechanistic 
Stravinsky, but the impressionistic De- 
bussy. Although not through actual! 
quotations, this “Solitude” recalls “The 
Afternoon of a Faun” and the first of 
the Nocturnes. Mr. Wilman’s orches- 
tral requirements are  surprisingiy 
modest: woodwinds in twos, with Ens 
lish horn, four horns, one trumpets 
tympani, harp and strings. The piece } 
sensitively scored, although the 
climaxes have abundant sonority. 

Mr. Wilman has set out to do he a 


Kloquent Sibelius Couched in the familiar idiom ef 


Debussy, the symphonic poem, ‘Soli- 
End Monda ries pune, by Allan Arthur Wilman, made 
an agreeable sequence of sound during 
‘v’ . any cag ea The work was an- 
nounced as having ; 
| The k est of pleasure and an abid- prize of 1934. it etary Beni ring 
ing satisfaction in the course of the consistency in style and skill i va : 
Monday evening concerts was implied in tration. ‘Otherwise the sententil 
the applause which Dr. Koussevitzky impression it rit 
and the Boston Symphony musicians re- write a sequel to ‘‘The Afternoo fa 
ceived in the-final program of the sup- Faun” injured considerably its cl ‘i 4 i 
plementary series in Symphony Hall last individuality | oe ae 
evening, siiiapt 
a ak tha ain | ah Dr. _Koussevitzky’s interpretation of 
On Eth se, however, did the the First Symphony of Sibeliu 
significance of this response become fully notably eloquent Some ndvi foune rey 
apparent. The many  felicities of work rather uneven and ; episodic; the 
Mozart's Symphony in LE-flat, which composer, in an sxnevtiiantel ‘Wtalee rs 
sr: first ‘yi the program, were heard lies too much on frankly stated melee 
ro ee Bove; ye ea leva ee ee i upon a carefully integrated 
ee a : ew ane eo UY ans architectur: sig . K 3eVvi ‘ 
ee ee symphonic poem, ‘“Soli- aiatidadive netvtun task Conner Gana 
rere Se ee ee the ap- of interpreting the sudden ‘transitions 
= piel cecee Mney re Se — oY | and of binding the entire work together, 
iained for the First Symphony of The orchestra responded brilliantly and 


Sibelius to arouse the audienc } its wi 
be Sa ‘ . ‘ , ios athic understanding. N.M.J 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. Dr, Kous- it 


sevitzky was recalled several times to the 
stage. The applause was intense and pro- 
longed, as though the listeners suddenly 
had recalled the many rewarding hours 
ot past concerts. 

There was a suggestion of symbolism 
in the choice of a composition by Sibelius 
—even so familiar a one as the First 
Symphony—to close the Monday series. 
Memory readily returns to the time when 
this procedure would not have elicited the 
popular response of last ‘ning. It is 
a tribute to Dr. IKoussevii «xy’s pre-emi- 
nence as an exponent of Sibelius that this 
modern symphonist has obtained such 2 
large and devoted following among the 
rank and file of concert goers. 

3 The performance generally maintained 
the orchestra’s reputation for nadaptive- 
ness and virtuosity. In particular, it 
reflected Dr. Koussevitzky’s traits as a 
conductor. 

; Once beyond the peculiarly incisive and 
foreshadowing Adagis, Mozart’s Sym- 
phony lifted itself from the restraint of 
physical things and floated clear, as mu- 

sic self-motivated and self contained. Dr. 

Koussevitzky, according to  *samiliar 

habit, reduced his directing motions to 

a& minimum. Throughout the Andante, 


unmistakable 
gave of an attempt to 
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he kept a lingering, affectionate pace: 
but he let the Finale spin gayly to its 
a crisp, clear final cadence. It was a 
Inemorably fine-grained, flexible anJ facile 
performance. iyi 


well. At present he is pursuing 
studies in Paris, an obvious choice 
view of the clear Gallicisms ! 7 
music. If he learns to express himse' 
in an individual manner, , 50 much tn 
better; but it is no small accomplisis 
ment to have written as skillful and in 


hi if 


gratiating a piece as the one wh 
was heard last evening. The audienc® 
expressed the delight already remarked 
upon by returning Dr. Koussevitzky [0 
the platform until he bade the métrr of 
the orchestra rise and bow. And onc’ 
more Dr. Koussevitzky was conductins 
a piece by a little-known composer with 
as much care as though it were an 
acknowledged master-work. 
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fx" MUSIC 
‘\eicscsan SYMPHONY 
The fourth concert of the Monday 


evening series was given yesterday 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
in Symphony hall, Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducting. The program was as 


follows: 
3ach-—T'wo Preludes (arranged for string 
orchestra by Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli). 
Bloch—Three Jewish Poems, 
Sibeliuns—“*Pohjola’s Daughter," Sym- 

Dhonie Fantasia. ; 
Brahms—Symphony No. 2 in D major. 

The arrangement of the music 
of Bach by Riccardo Pick-Mangia- 
galli at this concert affords an in- 
teresting comparison with the tran- 
scription of the Organ Fantasia and 
Fugue made by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and conducted by him here some 
weeks ago. The former is very re- 
Strained, seeking only to present 
through a string orchestra and quite 
simply music that Bach wrote for 
another form. A number of com- 
posers from Bach, himself, down 
have been in the habit of arrang- 
ing their music in various ways. It 
is only when a modern compe ser 
distorts the original that we resent 
lt. Mr, Mitropoulos did not exagrer- 
ave or obscure the Fantasia and 
Fugue, though he treated that work 
in @ much more expansive manner 
than Pick-Mangiagalli. The work it- 
self was grander music and invited 
to some extent the orchestration that 
was given it. At the same time one 
has only praise for the fine taste 
of Pick-Mangiagalli. 

Bloch’s Three Jewish Poems were 
given last Friday. If one’s enthu- 
siasm does not grow for the first 
two, the Funeral Procession remains 
deeply moving music. Bloch seems 
here to have been translating def- 
inite poetic meters into musical 
rhythms. The composer does- not 
cite any particular poem as his 
model, but the persistent rhythms 
sive one the impression that the 
beat of poetic measures was in 
Bloch’s mind, Both this work and 
Sibelius’s “Pohjola’s Daughter” were 
siven fine performances last. night. 

The performance of the Brahms 
Symphony was a trifle uneven now 
and then; but on the whole, and 
cer‘f@inly in the middle movements, 
we heard a splendid ‘nterpretation. 


The audience was Mov especialiy re- 
sponsive during the first part of 
the concert, no doubt because it was 
by no means as large as usual. The 
cold weather may be blamed for the 
poor attendance, but it can not rec- 
oncile us to the depressing effect 
Of such beautify] music falling to 
& Smaller and more indifferent audi. 
ence than that which the Boston 
Symphony has a right to expect, 
The next concert Of this series will 
be on March 2, With Marjorie 
Church, Pianist, as soloist. 


A, Ww. W. 
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INFORMATION OBSCURED 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
For the fourth of the Symphony's 

Monday evenings, Dr Koussevitzky 

assembled a program excellently 

representative of the season’s week-~- 

end repertoire, and one which, in 

some portion or another, must sure- 

ly have pleased every listener 
resent. 

Som last Friday and Saturday, 
Dr Koussevitzky held over the 
“Three Jewish Poems” of Ernest 
Bloch. Played with a great care for 
the complex instrumentation, and 
with an eye to the dramatic implica- 
tions in Bloch’s text, Dr Kousse- 
vitzky and his orchestra had little 
difficulty in proving that this music 
“wears well,’ even with only a day 
intervening between hearings. If 
there is one criticism of the work, It 
might be that the three movements 
—Dance, Rite and Funeral Proces- 
sion—seem ‘somewhat the same in 
mood, and, to the listener, do not 
convey the contrasts one might ex- 
pect from their bare titles. 

Of the two Bach Preludes ar- 
ranged by Pick-Mangiagalli, the 
first (the prelude to the organ fugue 
in D minor), with its quiet, shim- 


mering movement so well adapted 
to the strings, seems most satisfac- 
tory. The second—a vivace move- 
ment from one of the violin sonatas 
—is definitely a tour de force. As 
well as it has been arranged, and 
as well as the Symphony’s skillful 
strings played it, the fact is some- 
what obvious that this music is still 
better when performed by a single, 
unaccompanied violin. 

Some of the most flawlessly beau- 
tiful playing of the evening was oc- 
casioned by Sibelius’ ‘“Pohjola’s 
Daughter.” Here Sibelius, as he does 
not always do, has leaned heavily 
for his effects on sheer orchestral 
color; and here is it that Dr Kousse- 
vitzky can follow whither the Fin- 
nish master leads. By his mastery 
of indefinably setting the stage for 
his picture Dr Koussevitzky achieved 
an almost eerie effect of a mirage 
slowly moving into focus, then slow- 
ly returning to oblivion—a pro- 
cedure highly in keeping with the 
mystic, ephemeral quality of Sibe- 
lius’ poem. 

Brahms’ second symphony closed 
the program. Since this work has 
been played, as it happens, many 
times this season, last night’s per- 
formance, as fresh and vitalized as if 
it were the first, was one to bind 
every hearer to its spell. 

The next Monday evening concert 
falls on March 2, when Marjorie 
Church will appear as piano soloist. 


Mond p Se ert 
OR ‘progr hes mS 
P oussevitxy set forth varied 
fare at the fourth concert of 


the Monday series: the pair of Bach 
Preludes arranged for string orches- 
tra by Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, 
the “Three Jewish Poems” by 3loch, 
“Pohjola’s Daughter” by Sibelius 
and the Brahms Symphdny No. 2. 

It is usually safe to assume that 
any one of Dr, Koussevitzky’s four 
symphony audiences will enjoy the 
string orchestra arrangement of the 
two Bach Preludes, and while the 
second is the more spectacular in 
performance, the first carries 
through the long melodic line char- 
acteristic of Bach in his mellower 
moods. The transcriptions have been 
made with a reverent hand and the 
performances last night left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

In accordance with his policy ol 
reviving works not recently heard 
here. Dr. Koussevitzky brought for- 
ward at the concerts last week the 
Bloch suite. It was natural that he 
should offer it again last night, but 
to this commentator the perform- 
ance seemed less intense than upon 
a previous occasion. The vibration 
which attended the “Rite,” for in- 

stance, seemed lacking last night, 

and while there was careful atten- 
tion to detail, the essential spark 
appeared to have left the work, with 
the exception of the finale of the 

“Funeral Processicn,” which was 

brought to a tremendous climax and 

an effective close. 

In the nature of a revival also was 
the Sibelius item, which is not in 
the best vein of this composer but 
is nevertheless interesting. to those 
who enjoy tracing the tonal prog- 
ress of +’ .s musical giant. The or- 
chestre ,ave of its best to the per- 
forma. ce, but it was the Brahms 
which really captured the audience, 
and while the wind section did nol 
distinguish itself during the first 
movement it redeemed itself in the 
Finale and contributed to a pel- 
formance which led the audience to 


bestow enthusiastic applause. 
G. M.S 


Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


Another series of Tuesday after- | . 
noon concerts by the Boston Sym- yr 
phony Orchestra was begun in Syms | Tuesday SympHonfe Conce A 


phony Hall yesterday. The programs [): KOUSSEVITZKY is devot- 


this season will contain representa- woe ‘of Boston Bymphany Gael 
tive scores by great masters, and will certs ‘this season to national xraiivh 


be assembled according to the na-/ of composers. He began yesterday | 
tionality of the composers, Three With the Germans—or rather the | 
German symphonists had first in- Teutonic branch, since Haydn, Mo- 
nings: Haydn of the G major Sym- zart and Beethoven are landmarks’ 


phony (B & H No. 13), Mozart of the. Me uar ance te Pi synall 


E-flat Symphony (K 453), and Bee- | phony in G major. No. 88 (B. & H 
thoven, with his Seventh Symphony. | No. 13). For it he employed by ex- 
Wid Haydn was Croatian, Mozart ‘ception, the full complement of | 
eon ee eee eppophong the only strings, presumably because this | 
ubnenen* “ae anes A ll But for composition is considered to fore- | 
poser” fits them aii, Pete ne shad shadow, rather more than most of | 
came the only enduring music in ot gt symphonies, the symphonic 
symphonic form of the 18th and early ecethoven. The conductor at all 
19th centuries. This was the sort of events gave no impression of too! 
program to arouse unusual applause great a volume of tone, and he was 
from a Tuesday audience. And so it able to maintain the balance be- 
ee ae Kouseeyissey and the orches- bt strings and wind in a per- | 
: celving cordial handclappi ormance of unexceptionsg | 
beh pny there was opportunity. 7 and proportion. me ne ites! 
was sO much to enjoy in the. Mozart and Beethoven were repre- | 
ae and Dr Koussevitzky’s | sented respectively by the Sympnan’ 
eeltiniam: ca Pe pera _that adverse : nies in E flat (K.543) and in A major 
captious. Figs FR achat me seem, No. 7, both lately heard in the Fri- 
ever, by failing to adthit certain Me | day and Saturday series of concérts. | 
viations from the letter and spirit of | amazin ees 282in Played with 
these scores, In all, the conductor) ceo ee ty, but, as before, the 
was at his best during the slow move. | 2°“ of the Finale was too rapid. In 
ments and the menuets (in the ease | the Beethoven the conductor seemed 


of Beethoven, the scherzo). The time | to feel, in the last movement, that’ 
was right, the lyrical quality pro-| ‘2& Players were lagging a little be- 
nounced, the feeling in true vein. hind the quick tempo he had set for 
Maas Dr Koussevitzky takes the al-| them, and consequently to find it 
el ie of these symphonies ‘too fast. necessary to whip them up. We have 

the result that much of the in- | indorsed the pace he originally. set 


Pietra a detail is lost, the rhythm | this fall for this movement but the 
Posehn ane the orchestral texture | extra speed of yesterday led to some 
is is fatal where Haydn | obscurity and disproportion. It is in 


oo cot pend are concerned, for they! a way d 
and emotional poise, a gracious | have 


style. With Beethoven the 

: roblem 
- further complicated, due to his not 
a pa transparent instrumentation, 
sistently interesting 

: programs. Ye 
why not, in some future, a list ae 
voted to unfamiliar music of the last 


300 years or so. There is a rich field 


for such exploration. Cc. W. D. 


series this year promises cone. 


angerous for a conductor to 
: under his baton an orchestra | 
| Of such capacities. There is always | 
the temptation to display its prowess | 
at the expense of the music. In our 

opinion Dr. Koussevitzky yielded to 

this temptation yesterday in the 

Mozart and the Beethoven Finales. 

The results were exciting but a little 

on the extravagant side. L. A. 8. 
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‘Tuesday Symphony 


Concerts Commence 
RR. KOUSSEVM! fook? Acces 


music for the first concert in the 
Tyesday supplementary series of 


Three sym- 
phonies, by the supreme masters of the 


form—Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven— 
‘are no more onerous to the listener when 
performed in succession than a bouquet 


of piano or chamber sonatas such as not) 
infrequently comprise the fare of the solo 
recitalist. 

It is most discouraging that Boston 
musie lovers did not flock to this unusual 
program yesterday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall. There were large patches of 
unoccupied seats, more in fact, if the 
writer’s memory serves, than there were 
at last season’s concerts. This is all the 
more amazing since one would think, as 
a result of the exceptional programs 
given throughout the last series, that 
the subscribers would lose no time in 
renewing their seats. Or. Koussevitzky 
has always a special plan in mind for 
the Tuesday concerts and, while restrict- 
ing himself to the conventional, usually 


‘draws up his list with a view to creating 


a unified whole. 


—— 


Two of the works heard yesterday, the 
Mozart Symphony in E-flat and 
Beethoven’s Seventh, had been given 
earlier in the season. Only the Haydn 
Symphony in G major, No. 88 (No. 13 in 
the listing of “famous symphonies” by 
Breitkopf and Hartel had not been played 


Finale is not always clearly enunciated. 
A similar section in the first movement 
is, however, brilliantly managed. Other 
@etails too are commendable, for in- 
stance the placid statement of the theme 
of the Andante and the clarinet duet in 
the Trio played appropriately without 
nuance. The last movement yesterday 
was formed with better ensemble than on 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra has been ||the previous occasions this season. 
praised sufficiently in these columns in | 
advance of the program to make further | 
comment superfiuous. Suffice it to say. 
that in the actual experience the selec- 
‘tion was as satisfying as it was promis- 
‘ing on the printed page. 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s presentation of the 
Seventh Symphony lacks repose and, in 
the fast movements, especially the last, 
is utterly breathless and at times bois- 
terous. The Scherzo should, however, 
be excepted. 

The Haydn G Major, in contrast to the 
other works performed yesterday, calls 
for little other than praise. The dynamic 
eontrasts, which from the Mannheim 
school to Haydn became such an essen 
tial element in the symphony, were ex- 


'eellently set forth. The tempi through- 
out the work, from the slower than usual 


Allegro to the faster than usual Finale, 
were maintained with admirable preci- 
sion. Most important, the spirit of the 
whole was successfully captured. 

It may be said in extenuation of the 
rather severe objections that have been 
taken to certain aspects of the perform- 


ance, that for the most part the after-. 


noon was singularly pleasurable; and it 


is to be hoped that more music-lovers | 
will take advantage in the future of the! 


unique programs Dr. Koussevitzky has 
to offer to his Tuesday subscribers, 


: A. V. B. 


SYMPHONY IN 
_ FIRST TUESDAY 


Strictly Classical List at 


of symphonic music these Teutons offer 
of course, the widest selection of any, 
but instead of a programme of ampler 
historic range Dr. Koussevitzky pre- 
ferred to inaugurate the ‘Tuesday 
matinees with a strictly classical list. 
Three symphonies made his pro- 
sramme, Haydn’s in G major, the 88th 
| in the chronological listing of Man- 
|dyczewski, Mozart’s in E-flat, and the 
|Seventh of Beethoven. Since the svm- 
phonies of Mozart arid Beethoven have 
‘already been heard this season at the 
‘regular concegts, the detailed discus- 
Sion of the programme of yesterday 
may be confined to the music of Haydn 
and the performance thereof. 
The glory of this particular sym- 
phony, composed with 11 others in 1787 
for a Parisian society, is its Largo in 
'D major, the noblest slow movement in 
all Haydn’s symphonies—one is tempted 
to say in all 18th Century Symphonic 
music. Yet fine as it is, this movement 
‘should not completely overshadow the 
other three. The symphony as a whole 
is one of Haydn's best, from the digni- 
hed introduction to the romping Finale. 
Some were disposed to comment yes- 
terday on the fact that Dr. Koussevit- 
zky somewhat reduced the number of 
‘the orchestra]! strings for the perform- 
ance of the symphony of Mozart vet 
| used the full choir for that of Haydn 
| actually composed the year before. But 
the question is not wholly one of period, 
Phere is in this Symphony a lustiness 
} and vigor, at times a Beethovenish 
‘breadth (as in the Largo,) that justify 
the conductor’s course. Nor was the 
performance at any time too heavy- 
handed. Dr. Koussevitzky has given us 
this Symphony before, but never so 
felicitously. The audience, which virtile 
ally filled the hall, received the whole 
(Cofcert  enthusiastieally, and liks itg 
| Predecessors of a Friday and Saturday 
| was much excited by Dr. Koussevite 
zky’s strenuous version of the Finale 
of the symphony of Beethoven, 


the musical mind the Anschlu 
Ss 1S 
already effected, for we had two 


Austrians and a German in the or- | 
der named. Let us now register an. 
earnest plea that when it comes to 
the turn of France we do not hear 


the Franck Symphony, a work too. 


frequently played, and __ besides 


Franck was a Belgian. It is rather 
interesting to speculate what Dr.‘ 


| 
| 


Koussevitzky will choose for the re- 
maining concerts, Russia is easy to 
predict: Tchaikovsky, certainly, but 
after him one might guess Proko- 


i 


fieff, Borodin or many others. What. 
will be the Italian contribution, or’ 


will sanctions extend to the music | 
ol that country? At all events it is| 
to be hoped that more will attend | 


than was the case yesterday 
series promises to be unusual. 


We heard a much better perform- 
ance of the Beethoven No. 7 than 
at the regular concerts 10 days ago. 
i'ne interpretation was smoother, yet 
did not lack for animation. Some 
people compla'¢ that they are un- 
able to hear all that they think 
they should in the finale, because ot 
the speed. But Sir Donald Tovey 
ccnsidered this movement to be un- 
equalled as “es. triumph of Bacchic 
fry, Now, you cannot play the 
finale too slowly, especially as it 
comes after the scherzo, and get the 
proper effect that Sir Donald seems 
to indicate. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
treading yesterday seemed to us to 
reach a superb climax in the last 
movement. - It would be difficult to) 
say definitely that we could have 
had the same brilliance at a slower 
tempo. © 

On the other hand the H 
finale did suffer from too great peas 


i 


. for the | 


yet this fall, but this is a frequent item | 
on Symphony programs. Dr. Kousse-, 
vitzky’s interpretations of all three | 
works were, consequently, familiar and | : 


cali for no extended divagation at the | | ty? 
¢ 4 
BY WARRE! 


It is a spirited movement, not a 
tumultuous. With the orchestra’s 
perfection of execution the pace 
could be successfully kept up. But 
it was not Haydn playing in the 
best tradition. Perhaps a smaller 
orchestra would have given it more 
clarity and dignity. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s interpretation of Mozart was 
again a delight to hear. 

The second concert of this series 


wilk be given the afternoon of Dec. 
A. W. W., 


TUESDAY SYMPHONY | 


The first concert of the Tuesday 
afternoor series was given yester- 
day by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra In Symphony hall. Dr 
Koussevitzky conducted the follow- 
Ing program: 

Haydn.... 


Matinee Concert 


fits 
(J a ¥, 
TOREY SMITH 


Each season Dr. Koussevitzky con 
trives a distinctive programme schem' 
‘) six Tuesday afternoo: : +p Huge | 

for the series of six Ti ay < ; gy) ol ee Symphony in E flat major 


present time. 

The criticisms of style and tempi in| 
‘the Mozart and Beethoven works still! 
hold, however, in the opinion of this | 
writer. The leisurely exposition of the 
first theme in the E-flat major verges on 
‘the inconsequence of a waltz; some of the 
passages in the same movement are too 
ponderous; the episode in eighth notes 
after the statement of the theme in the' 


-- Symphony in G major, No. 88 


SS 


Symphony Concerts. This year it . Berthoven... . Symphony No. 7 in A major 
national, or more properly racial, anc '. Koussevitzky’s plan for the 
yesterday at the initial concert of thc | Tuesday concerts this year is to pre- 
series the composers of Germany 4!" sent the work of the great sym-| 
Austria had the first say. In the 1} phonists by Nations. Apparently in | 
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Wagner, Strauss 


Fare 
Serie ti Chen. 


LARGE an 
gathered yesterday afternoon to 
3 hear Dr. Koussevitzky lead the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra through the 
second of the Tuesday afternoon | sel ies. 
The program was Wagner and Strauss, 
the Strauss of the introspective OHE 6 
pressive “Heldenleben,’’ the Wagner bi 
the preludes to ‘“Meistersinger, ) oh po 
grin” and “Tristan” with the “‘Liebestoc 

of the last joined to the Prelude. 

This was a program exactly calculated 
to meet the wishes of an audience like 
Tuesday’s. Not unfamiliar music, not 
new music, but music which has color 
and fire and emotion and yet has been 
heard enough times so that a listener 
may enjoy in prospect as well as in 
retrospect. For each series of concerts 
draws its particular group oz devotees, 
and the large audience which is the Tues- 
day group is not essentially venturesome. 
These shorter series of concerts neces- 
sarily preclude novelties. If one is to 
have only five or six concerts a season, 
one wants programs which are sure to be 
stimulating and rewarding. It is as well, 
perhaps, to save the experiments for the 
Fridays and Saturdays where such a 

abundance reigns. ; 

Pioenee and Strauss alike exercise or- 
chestra and conductor. For the players, 
they display in clear luminous outline 
that magnificent virtuosity found among 
ali! the choirs of the orchestra, which is its 
outstanding distinction. There is no or- 
chestra anywhere, one may safely say, 
where the players are all men of such 
high individual musical merit. For the 
conductor, the music of yesterday shows 
more clearly than any other his sens)- 
tiveness to mood, his keen perception of 
mounting fervors and climax, his deft 
contrast of choirs. But both composers 
also tempted him yesterday afternoon to 
an occasional excessive slowness of tempo 
which detracts in some measure from 
the full effectiveness of the music in 
hand. C8. 2B 


SYMPHONY IN 


2D TUESDAY 

JO 2 é: rss 
Music of Watacr and 
Strauss Given Hearing 


ree 


Having elected to give two. pro- 
grammes of music by German, 0 
rather Teutonic composers, at the Sym- 
phony Concerts falling on ‘Tuesday 
afternoons, Dr. Koussevitzky proceeded 
to place the older masters on the first 
and the later on the second. ‘The result 
was a rather severe programme con- 
sisting of symphonies by Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven followed by a 
programme replete with orchestral high- 
lights drawn from the music of 
Waener and Strauss. At the next con- 
cert of this series a single all-embrac- 
ing programme will represent the music 
of I*rance. oe 

For his Wagner vesterday Dr. IKousse- 
vitzyv chose the three numbers in which 
he himself seems most to delight: the 
Preludes to ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’ and to 
“Tohengrin,’’ and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from ‘Tristan and Isolda, 
The Strauss of the afternoon was “Iuin 
lfeldenleben,’ which titanic work had 
already been heard at a pair ot regu- 
lar Symphony Concerts. | ee 

In his treatment of the “Lohengrin 

Prelude Dr, Koussevitaky_ lovingly 
caresses each sonority as lt passes, 
and what the work thus loses In mo- 
mentum it gains in richness of sound, 
A. disposition to slow pace Was also 16 
be noticed in the excerpts from , rris- 
tan.’ The performance of the Meis- 
tersinger’’ Prelude was a sound and 
sane one, while Dr. Koussevitzky’'s | 
sion of “Kin Heldenleben’ is now one 
of his outstanding accomplishments as 
conductor. And few indeed are 
orchestras, under whatever leader, , 
could be prevailed upon to expore gi 
completely every significant detall ee 
work which still ranks as one of the 
most complicated in all 


\ ePy'= 


tne 
who 


; : a rire » ae yr. IK. oUusse- 
music. But remarkable as Dr a 


vitzkv’s “Ein Heldenleben’’ 1s ety 
technical side, it is no less remarkab 
on the emotional and pictorial. — ens 
dience, which virtually filled Symphons 
llall, received with i 
thusiasm a programme which might 
described as an embarrassmen' 
riches. 


it 
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symphonic 
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unmistakable Pll- 
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TUESDA YMPHO 
The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony  orchestra’s Tuesday 
series was given yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall, Dr. Koussevitzky 

chose the following program: 


Warcner..Prelude to “Die Meistersinger yon 
Nurnberg” 

Wacner..Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’ 

Vagener..Prelude and ‘‘Liebestod’’ from 
‘Tristan und Isolde” : 

Strauss..°Ein Heldenlern,”’ Tone Poem 
Op. 40 


Dr. Koussevitzky has played his 
Tuesday public a strange trick, 
though it is unlikely that any one 
seriously minds. It was announced 
at the beginning of the season that 
these six concerts would be devoted 
to the great symphonists by nation- 
ality. Thus at the first concert we 
heard symphonies of Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven, thereby effect- 
ing the “Anschluss” between Ger- 
many and Austria with an ease 
Which Hitler might well envy. Now, 
however, Dr. Koussevitzky has aban- 
doned his interesting project and 
given us music by composers who 
are emphatically not “symphonists.” 
Strauss might be so considered in 
view of his. Sinfonia Domestica and 
Alpine Symphony, but Only by a 
stretch of the imagination. At the 
hext Tuesday concert, moreover, he 
promises us music of French com- 
posers, among them Debussy and 
vavel, who are, hardly great sym- 
phonists. 

There would not be much point in 
discussing a project that has been 
siven up, if the announcements orig- 
inally had not made a good deal of 
lt, Also it is a little disappointing 
that an interesting idea in program- 
making has been so casually set 
aside. No doubt it will do just as 
Well next year. The concert yester- 
day made a direct appeal to the ad- 
inirers of Richard I and II. We own 
Lo having found the Wagner music 
veautifully played. It is true that 
icre was a certain deliberate sim- 
Pucity in the “Tristan” music, where 
one expects more unbridled emotion. 
in all three works there was great 
attention to detail. But for once it 
Was good to hear Wagner played in 
this way, since one so often hears it 
exactly the opposite. 


’ 


i J 2- Critics are frequently a pampered 


lot, at least in the matter of seats. 
For a change, then, we sat in the 
extreme rear of the hall to listen to 
the “Heldenleben.” We have much 
to remember Maj. Higginson with 
gratitude by his courage in letting 
the accoustical engineer have his 
way, for the music came back as 
perfectly as if there were no vast 
intervening space. The opening of 
the ‘“Heldenleben” sounded as beau- 
tifully as Friday afternoon, or at any 
rate almost as well. The arduous 
trip westward does not seem to have 
worked any harm to either orchestra 
or conductor, A. W. W. 


d2& SYMPHONY HAL 
oston Symphony Orchéstra 


Dr Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
yesterday afternoon continued their 
current series of concerts by nation- 
alities. Just two great names filled 
yesterday’s program — Wagner and 
Richard Strauss, an interesting com- 
parison, since each to each they pre- 
sent sharply etched likenesses and 
dissimilarities. 

As for Wagner, Dr Koussevitzky 
contented himself with presenting 
three of the best-known “excerpts’— 
the preludes to “Die Meistersinger” 
and “Lohengrin,” and the prelude 
and lLiebestod from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” a brace of selections which, 
unless memory is at fault, was played 
fast season at the regular concerts. 
The orchestra and leader have the 
glowing vitality for which the “Meis« 
tersinger” prelude cries out: the 
warmth yet purity of outline which 
must be the ultimately appropriate 
rendering of the “Lohengrin” score} 
hence an excusable pang of disap- 
pointment at a “Tristan” which is no- 
ticeably cerebral in approach—one in 
which the tragedy seems recollected, 
not lived at the moment. 

Strauss’ “Heldenleben” is musie 
much nearer the conductor's heart. 
As with an old friend, Dr Kousse- 
vitzky, by his superb reading, passes 
lightly over the duller moments, ex- 
cuses the occasional gaucheries, gives 
the hearer a completely personal and 
idealized picture of Strauss’ Hero. 
Nowhere is Dr Koussevitzky’s art 
more consummate than in those ce- 
lestial readings of Strauss’ “transfig- 
uraticn” themes—those shining re- 
statements of melodies which previ- 
ously, in the work, had appeared in 
more earthy guise. 

The next Tuesday concerm—French 
composers, this time—will be played 
Feb 4. 





Whats Going On 
In the Arts 


- ~ 
Vacto hd mule, 
Tuesday Symphony Concert 


R. KOUSSEVITZKY’S course 
in the Music of the Nations 
arrived. at its second term in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Evidently the conductor cannot find 
enough nations to go round in a se- 
ries of six concerts, for he gave the 
Central Europeans another program. 
Wagener and Strauss were the repre- 
sentatives of Teutonic culture chosen 
this time. The items were the Prel- 
udes to “Meistersinger” and “Lohen- 
erin” the “Tristan” Prelude and 
Liebestod, and “Ein Heldenleben.” 
Again the Tuesday audience was 
blessed, As usual, it heard some of 
the best playing of the season. Wag- 
ner has not been one of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s major successes during his 
Boston term, yet on occasion, with 
the aid of his orchestra, he can per- 
form wonders with a Wagnerlan 
score. He did so last year with the 
third act of “Siegfried.” He did so 
yesterday with the “Meistersinger” 
Prelude. For many of us, ‘“Meister- 
singer” is easily the master’s noblest 
work, and the Prelude embodies its 
virtues in small. Yesterday it was 
played with the right folk spirit, 
shadowing forth the most lovable 
and most admirable qualities of the 
German people. 

The “Lohengrin” Prelude fared 
hardly less well. The mystical 
drama was emphasized, and the solo 
violins were much closer to correct 
intonation than usual in the final 
measures. The “Tristan” Prelude 
too went unusually well, and 
the Liebestod had everything but 
the necessary passion. Now that 1s 
a strange thing. Dr. Koussevitzky 
is perhaps the most emotional of 
living conductors, yet in this music 
he is insufficiently emotional. There 
is a certain inflexibility in his per- 
formance of it. For this of course 
he must accept the responsibility. 
The superb orchestra can give nim 
anything he asks, but it cannot 
supply him with the transporting 
lyrical imagination this score de- 
mands. 


With the autobiographical Strauss 
Dr. Koussevitzky seems in complete 
accord. And lined up beside Wagner, 
the “Heldenleben” shows to much 
better advantage than when placed 
cheek by jowl with Sibelius. It is 
post-Wagnerian music of amazing 
technical mastery, and it comes to 
scintillant utterance under the 
Koussevitzkyan baton, and through 
the magnificent voice of his orches- 
tra. L. A. S. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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Dr Serge Koussevitzky returned 
to the conductor’s desk of the Boston 
Syvinphony Orchestra yesterday aft- 
ernoon atter his custc mary mid-sea- 
con vacation of two weeks. He was 
cordially received ly the Tuesday 
audience. 

Since the conduc.or, following his 
plan for these concerts—of perform- 
ing music accordi'lg to national ori- 
gin—had already traversed the Ger- 
mans, he turned yesterday to ola 
Imperial Russia. Two elder compos- 
ers were in the ascendancy, with 
Rimskv-Korsakoft’'s concert version 
of the third act of his opera “Miada™ 
and the Fifth Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky. The program began with 
Prokofiefi’s sleek “Classical Sym- 
phony.” 

In spite of the bad weather the 
audience vas very large and took 
obvious wleasure in this highly 
colored.--and in the case of Rimsky 
and ‘chgikovsky—emotional music. 
Wr Koussevitzky has always exc riled 
with this type of music and in par- 
ticular with Tchaikovsky. His read- 
ing yesterday partook of familiar 
qualities of intensity and drama. 
Yet, technically, the performance 
was a little rough; the inner voices 
stood out too plainly in more than a 
few passages and the tonal texture 
was not as clear as it might have 
been. Nevertheless, the Symphony 
once again proved deeply stirring. 

The fourth program of the Tues- 
day series will pe played on F¢b 25. 


Cc. W. D. Fj (SFO 
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TUESDA PHON 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The third concert of the Tuesday 
series Was given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday af- 
vernoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Koussevitzky returned from his va- 
cation to conduct the foilowing 
program: 
Classical Symphony Op, 25 ,, 
“Night on Mount Triglav’’, from Org sie 
of “Mlada : Rimsky-Korsakov 
in E minor, Op. 64 
Tchaikovaky 


There should not have been an 
empty seat at yesterday’s concert, 


The musically minded shou] j 
risen superior to the phar tea dh od 
tend it, and they would have been 
well repaid. Dr. Koussevitzky’s al]l- 
Russian program was skillfully con- 
trived to attain the best contrast 
and .to include nothing of inferior 
or doubtful worth. There are still 
those who are offended that Proko- 
fleff executed his Classical stunt with 
such ingenuity and originality 
therefore refuge is taken in the 
ae a 4 the piece is a 
tC e,” u t 
Symphony is much er. Steg -very 
eck wate necessary that a symphony 
Neg: be long and sombre. There 
is witty, 
: Pb gy 
ee se qualities in 
ote ee form and without a 
vse much, Dr. Koussevitzky de- 
eaninn wine deal of praise for 
eee ee lS Work in the active rep- 
sor y of the orchestra. 
ion Of the eee concert yer- 
Millet, ean third act of his opera- 
wee ‘a lada,” is Naturally much 
ne Ssian than the Prokofieff of 
in Classical Symphony, even 
er the second movement of the 
Korey oes. national touches. Rimsky- 
; ae VS music wears well. When 
4 trd prayed here Dec, 27 and 28 
OSery ‘te be more 
&. xXesterday’s 
| € compels us to den 
ke. ha music—tone poem, if arco 
hn Te ealically effective as it 
ges contains pages of descrip- 
Gi no doubt need the help 
“€ program which inspired them, 


but the 
lll that, ““° #untingly lovely for 


Tehaikovsky’s Fifth $ 
stands in direct colntrast'to Hitmen 
Korsakov's work. It is music that 
hurls itself at us with emotional 
force. It has none of the subtlety 
the sophisticated charm of Proko- 
fieff or Rimsky-Korsakov. Yet it 
Was easily\the most popular music 
of the afternoon, as was to be ex- 
pected. Dr. Koussevitzky conducted 
an exceedingly moving, not to Say 
ery, reading of this Symphony, a 
oe that probably few could 


SYMPHONY IN 
THIRD TUESDAY 


Dr. Koussevitzky Presents 
ad Russian Music 


™ 


BY WARREN ORE A 


‘His midwinter vacation ended, Dr 
Noussevitaky yesterday returned Mi the 
Symphony concerts, leading his orches 
cal through the third programme of the 
luesday series. The scheme of these 
concerts is national, and that of vies 
terday was devoted to the composers 
of Russia, It might be urged that the 


ne two numbers, Prokofieff’s “Classi 
ey Symphony and the concert ver~ 
— of the third act of Rimsky-Korsa- 
—* opera “Miada,’’ were less typical 
aces Tepresentative of Russian w , 
and methods than the third, Tchai Pe 
Sky’s Fifth Symphony, Tt 
In his ‘“‘Classica)’”’ Symphony, a pi 
which most listeners find highly di. 
Verting, Prokofieff would ape the : 
and to a certain extent avail hinnmare 
Of the means of Mozart and other Fev 
posers of his period. In the Writin spun 
i | Prokofieff has done an Inga " 
Job, he neither intended to be nor onda 
Russian. As for the scene tooth 
, Mlada, " Rimsky-Korsakov was rp de 
intrigued with the orchestral effects se 
M agner, which he had been obeeeenn 
ah close range during the previous wiet 
are Dr. Muck conducted & cycle 
= < music-dramas in what was then 
ghoateat aaoe ae Sumptuous or- 
‘ eflects in fact 
Wagnerian; at times thay modes Cae 
prophetic of those of Rave] and Stra- 
vinsky. But neither’ the musie 1 
thought nor its instrumental] dress ' 
especially characteristic of Tiweke: 
Be that as it may, most audience he 
and that of yesterday was no ex nt 
tion—delight in this tonal rich or 
these suave themes. eee 
Finally in Tchaikovsky's Fifth. D 
KKoussevitzky once more repeated ( 
interpretation which has become f ii 
ous hereabouts, No other oauietne 
has Biven us such vivid and ay 43 
pelling versions of the symphonies of 


Tchaikovsky He was 
‘ reward - 
terday by prolonged applause, ree 
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other hand, like his fellow Russians, he 
had what is commonly known as “good 


. . . 
Music of Russians 
sense of theater,” and it is to be re. 
, Fare gretted that he never or rarely ever ap- 


pears here in buskins, 

There is, of course, always a clinical 
da iif policy of devoting interest in Rimsky-Korsakov for the in- 
& each Tuesday concert to a separate genious things he can do with the or- 
nationality, Dr. Koussevitzky con- chestra. One recalls with pleasure the 
fined himself yesterday afternoon to the full orchestra playing in unison and oc- 
music of the Russians. The program, taves in the ‘Ronde Infernale,” even 
while not representative of the best of though on a cather melodramatic theme. 
Russia’s output, at least exemplified the the elaborate solo of clarinet piccolo, the 
three major tendencies which are noted “slow and voluptuous” danec of Cleopatra 
by musica] historians: the conservative, and Jaromir accompanied by almost full 
cosmopolitan school of the late nineteenth string body in unison, the fetching small- 
century; the opposition group, famous aS drum accompaniment following this. 
the “‘Five.’”’ which upheld Russian nation- Where Rimsky-Korsakov falls below ‘the 
atism, and the modern or contemporary level of good taste is in his predilection 
group. Representative of the first was for the pseudo-oriental. It is a significant 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony; of the commentary on the music from ‘“‘Mlada’’ 
second, the third act of the opera-ballet, that it was generously cut without any- 

“Mlada,” by Rimsky-Korsakov; ,of the one being the worse for it. 
last, the familiar “Classical’’ Symphony Needless to say Tchaikovsky received 


of Prokofiev. For better arrangement/the most applause of the afternoon. Or 
in the program, the order was chronologi- was it perhaps Dr. Koussevitzky’s excel- 
cally reversed. lent performance that was being siz: 

The Prokofiev work was performed pre- naled? One prefers to think it was the 


viously this season by the Symphony. It latter. Bs: We Soe 
serves as a vehicle for the orchestra to 
exhibit its finesse and restraint. While 
it is scored for the standard eighteenth 
century orchestra, its composer betrays 
many modern notions of doubling and, 
particularly in his use of high strings, 
obtains a saccharine quality distinctly 
foreign to Mozart and Haydn. Musically 
it is shallow. It is difficult to divine ex- 
actly what Prokofiev implies by the epi- 
thet “Classical” in his title. There is not 
a theme here, except perhaps an occa- 
sional mannerism, which Haydn or Mo- 
zart would have perpetrated. Nor does 
the development exhibit anv of their es- 
sential methods. Perhaps the reference 
is to the freedom from _ dissonance. 
Stripped of its novel sonorities, its smart 
modernism, and its usual persiflage, the 
music of Prokofiev has little of interest 
to offer. 

The excerpt from ‘‘Mliada,” last heard 
here in December, is given by the Sym- 
phony in a concert arrangement which 
suppresses the vocal parts. In this form 
it leaves much to be desired—that is to 
say, stage action. ballet, voices, scenery. 
4imsky-Korsakov’s music is definitely 
music for background, since it is too 
repetitious and too meager in ideas to 
be-interesting in its own right. On the 
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Boston Symphony : 
ymphony Orchestra ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Richard Burgin conducted the ‘he fourth concert of the Tuesday 
Tuesday Boston Symphony concert afternoon series was given yesterday 
~——the fourth of the series—yesterday in Symphony hall by the Boston 
afternoon. The program was given ~ ea ged I ray yo 

rgin was the conductor and Jean 
over to French composers, from Bedetti, ‘cellist, the soloist. The 
Rameau to Roussel. Although the program was as follows: 


latter’s G minor Symphony com- pameen 0) Saunt Suite (edited by Felix 


’ Mott 
posed for the Boston orchestra’s Berlioz....Minuet and Dance from “The 


en" anniversary five years ago is ‘> Damnation of Faust ee 
not even now known too well, @ouUsse’.....,Symphony No. 3 in @ minor 
’ ‘6 ” , . oe & oT sv O, 
yesterday’s “novelty was undoubt- Saint-Saens ello Concerto No, 1 in A 
edly the First ‘Cello Concerto of Bavel..+.. “La Valse” 
Saint-Saens. Aside from the interpolations by 
Not for 15 years had this Concerto Felix Mottl in the Rameau music, 


emerged upon a Boston Symphony 
program, | The reason is in one the concert yesterday ‘was “all 
sense plain: it js not particularly French. Mottl may have been a 


showy or emotional. On the other distinguished conductor, but he did 


hand, it is distinguished by Saint- some inexcusable defacing in this 
Saens’ characteristically facile, pol- arrangement of Rameau. Where 
pete sade Cellists, nowadays, Rameau had _ subtle devices of 
: o worse than take it up, for rhythm, Mott] took the trite course 
1e Concerto of Haydn and one or and flattened them out. There are 


two of Boccherini are overworked. hi ‘“ 
The solo part was crisply played oe. a ad na vie are cone 
Mottl. A scholar of the period 


by the orchestra’s first ’cellist, Jean . 
Bedetti. His technical equipment would find this Suite a monstrous 


and musicianship are now so thor- reconstruction. It is possible that 
oughly familiar here that his rank 5°M™e may take a superficial pleas- 
may be summed in a phrase: mas- Ure in the Suite, but there is a con- 
ter of his instrument. His style is SCiouS naivete about Mottl’s arrange- 
irreproachable, his plying of bow Ment that is not in the spirit of the 
and fingers expert, though his tone Original. 

was a little dry. At the end he was Jt was interesting to compare 


aa rage wi remarkable warmth, Roussel’s Third Symphony with the 
e Tuesday audience, proverbi- Fourth which we have so recently 
aly, conserwative, listened atten- heard. The former, probably since 
ively to Roussel’s buoyant Sym- it was written for the 50th anni- 
enthralled.” The” perspective. of more vigorous, mote herele hers 

ant d. 2rspectiv O nigorous, more ; 
time has now begun. to stimulate is the nan mastery of tanaeened 
reflections upon the work, and the tion, and in the scherzo and finale 
rr onwest which now occurs to one we find the same ability to compose 
net aged rs oe the slow movement music that is vivacious. One would 
seh Mateo ped “3 ge ve know that Roussel had written both 
musician he is Maver. yey i ‘is ony t Sg ber prctdalle, gi 
also trivial. Whether his technical kt yA ots mye sewer fl oc pee 
adroitness and his air of gaiety will tract; pa i vipat g sl: 
outlast the essential superficialit ie She ge Bee ages yy ag te 
of his ideas will have to be decided mata a a te ip ee aoe 
by the future rye e, ous.” But it is still a remarkably 
Mr Burgin began wth . tal oa interesting and impressive Sym- 
dances from the operas of Rameau phony. It may have been a bit 
orchestrated by Felix Mottl Thrice modern for the usual Tuesday con- 
familiar as they are their charm | Cert _ but the audience called Mr. 
“ : Burgin back to the stage three 


endures. Berlioz w yr 
by the “Dance hd a Wile rhe | times. The performance was a faith- 
ful projection of the music. Mr. 


Wisps” and the “Ballet of t 
Sylphs” from “The Damnation po Burgin and the orchestra deserve 


Faust.” Here is the younger Ber./8reat credit. 
lioz at his most fanciful. These ex- Mr. Bedetth was an admirably 
cerpts, however—and the dances of Sympathetic soloist in the Saint- 
Rameau—were played too heavily Saens Concerto. His playing was of 
for complete enjoyment. This was consummate agility, which the work 
likewise true of the final number, demands. But, except for the first 
Ravel’s “La Valse,” which needs movement, the Concerto contains 
much more rhythmic swing and too many passages of wearisome 
stronger accents than Mr Burgin technical display, too many indica- 
mustered, With Roussel, however, tions that the music has been ground 
he succeeded beautifully. C.W.D. out without inspiration. Its form 
is of interest, however, and there are 
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OF the same period was Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo in D minor, but of a more orches- 
tral and grander style. The slow move- 
mént is one of the noblest melodic ex- 
pressions in the language of tone. When 
the Concerto (in the arrangement by 
Siloti) is played as beautifully as it was 
yesterday we recognize a loftiness and 
sincerity quite comparable with the quali- 


Monteverde 
And Respighi 


For Contrast 


sufficiently few concertos for ‘the! 
‘cello so that it keeps its place in 
he repertory. Mr. urgin led the 
orchestra in excellent support of the 
soloist. The concert ended with 
Ravel’s superbly orchestrated and 
‘still exhilarating “La Valse. 


| Tuesday Symphony Concert 


FRENCH DAY 
AT SYMPHONY 
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HE Tuesday afternoon patrons 
of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra were fortunate in hav- 
ing an opportunity to hear two tal- 
ented members of its orchestra as 
conductor and soloist respectively, 
at the fourth concert of this series 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
‘Hall. Richard Burgin, the concert- 
‘master, stepped to the conductor's 
podium and Jean Bedetti, first cellist, 
‘was brought forward as soloist. The 
program contained three excerpts 
from Rameau, edited by Felix Mottl 


_-Minuet from “‘Platée,” Musette and 
“Tambourin” from “Les Fétes 
‘@Hébée”—a pair of excerpts from 
“The Damnation of Faust” by Ber- 
lioz, the Roussel Symphony No. 3 
Saint-Saéns’s Cello Concerto in A 
minor and “La Valse” by Ravel. 

Mr. Burgin has firmly established 
himself in the affection of his Bos- 
ton public by the thoroughness with 
which he accomplishes the presen- 
tation of a program. His beat yes~ 
terday was incisive and the salient 
points of the purely orchestral 
numbers were well emphasized, not 
to the exclusion however of the 
more subtle passages. The orches- 
tra responded with apparent en- 
thusiasm to the wishes of Mr. Bur- 
gin and the audience in turn 
responded in kind. 

The virtues of Mr. Bedetti are fa- 
miliar to Boston audiences. His 
technical proficiency and his feeling 
for the underlying qualities of the 
music he plays bring about a felicit- 
ous performance of any work he es- 
says. The Saint-Saens concerto is a 
‘melodious work, well orchestrated, 
not too deep and very easy listening. 
Mr. Bedetti was able to infuse it 
with poetry without too greatly em- 
phasizing its negative qualities. His 
audience gave ,him a mo cordial 
reception. [- wh 


16,1536 Aromat 


Jean Bedetti, ‘Cellist Solo- 
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French programme offered hv 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with 
Richard. Burgin. conducting, at Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday provided excuse 
for an afternoon of. delightful enter- 
tainment. A comparison between this 
programme and that of the preceding 
concert, which ran wholly to the music 
of Russia,. would prove unfavorable to 
the Russian, not by reason of the rela- 
tive importance of the two schools but 
merely because the French was more 
flatteringly represented, 

The list of yesterday, whether de- 
vised by Dr. Koussevitzky or Mr. Bur- 
gin, covered a far wider chronologica, 
range than was possible in the case 
of the Russian programime. It bexar: 
with a ballet suite of Rameau and 
progressed through excerpts from Ber- 
lioz’s ‘‘Damnation of Faust,” the Min- 
vet of the Will-o-the-wisps and the 
Dance of the Sylphs, Roussel’s Third 
Symphony and the Violoncello Con- 
certo No. 1 of Saint-Saens, to the bril- 
liant and seductive strains of Ravel's 
“Ta Valse.’’ The soloist in Snint-Saens’ 
Concerto was Jean Bedetti, the orches- 
tra’s solo ‘cellist. 

To be sure the pieces of Rameau 
have been edited by Felix Mottl, but 
this detail aside the programme as @ 
whole might be set down as an im- 
pressive example of Krench clarity and 
euphony in the matter of orchestration 
and, in the case of Roussel and Ravel, 
of richness as well. The symphony of 
Roussel was that composed for the 
Oth anniversary season of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and is one which will 
bear many rehearings, a stronger and 
more consistent work than that in A 
minor: introduced to us this year by 
Dr. Kousse vitzky. The Saint-Saens 
Concerto found Mr. Bedetti in his best 
estate, and not. only the audience but 
the orchestra applauded his finished 
performance of an ingratiating piece. 
Throughout the afternoon Mr. Burgin 
conducted a gladly responsive orches- 
tra. Naturally his interpretations did 
not depart from. the Koussevitzkian 


model. 
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Symphony hestra and Dr. 
Kousseviizky Traverse 
An Italian Program 


By Moses Smith 


Claudio Monteverde has been an illus- 
trious name in the history of music, but 
it waited until yesterday to be repre- 
sented on @& program of the Boston Sym- 
ohony Orchestra. On this occasion Dr 
Serge Koussevitzky began the fifth Tues- 
day matinee concert with a group of 
short instrumental selections from one 
of the earliest of all operas (as w- 
understand that term), Monteverde: 
“Orfeo.” 

A strange beauty lies in these short 
rudimentary pieces, finely rendered ves- 
terday by Dr. Koussevitzky and his men. 
The sounds seemed to come from ancther 
werld, a world not beset by either the 
musical or social problems that attend 
us today. So it seemed, at any rate. 
Actually, I suppose, the musician who 
wrote a “musical fabie’” for the court 
of the Duke of Mantua in 1607 was quite 
unaware of the simplicity of his music, 
and was presenting complicated hiar- 
rionies for ‘“‘posteritv” as Wagner did 
after him and as SchoOnberg does today. 
From the beginning these Tuesdav 

afternoon symphony concerts under Dr. 
Koussevitzky have a dominant plan, usu- 
elly educational, Yesterday's program, as 
it happened, offered something of @ sur: 
veyv of Italian music through more than 
three centuries—from the embryonic 
opera of Monteverde to the monstrosity 
cf Respighi’s “Pines of Rome.” Lduca- 
tional program can be exceedingly dull. 
3ut Iam sure that other audiences than 
vesterday’s would derive pleasure as well 
as profit from hearing this suite from 
“Orfeo,” 

After Monteverde the program skipped 
a century and more to Domenico Scar- 
latti, to whose harpsichord sonatas Vin- 
ceenzo Tommasini helped himself in con- 
structing a score for his ballet, “The 
(iood-Humored Ladies,” which Diaghilev 
produced during the war. To our ears 


ties of Johann Sebastian Bach, who him- 
self was not aware of Vivaldi’s genius. 
Tor this Vivaldi Concerto served Johann 
Sebastian as the basis for his celebrated 
organ concerto. 

The only other number was Rossini’s 
“William Tell” Overture. And if most 
of us were prepared to listen to an 
overworked war-horse whinneying and 
snorting as the conductor put him 
through his paces we were pleasantly 
surprised. The trouble, it immediately 
appeared, is not with Rossini’s music, 
hut with the usual performance. Dr. 
lLoussevitzky treated the Overture as if 
he had never heard a hundred noisy, 
ill-mannered performances, but, on the 
contrary, as if the music was freshly 
written. 

The conductor and orchestra could 
have taken no greater pains with a 
first performance, And so we listeners 
were rewarded with a recreation of a 
vivid, dramatic poem for orchestra. The 
stormy middle section vielded thunder 
and lightning, not rhetorical bombast. 
Iuven the Italianate ending carried con- 
viction. 

It was an afternoon of extrordinarily 
heautiful and brilliant orchestral playing. 
Tne closing number, Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome,” was presented with the color, 
dash and virtuoso refinement of the Bos- 
ton Symphonv Orchestra at its best. 
Biverything that Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his men could do for this music was 
done. There was only one thing lack- 
ing, and the composer neglected to pro- 
vide it—substance., 

Programs and Prospects 


The program for tomorrow night's 
program by the Symphony Orchestra in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, has been 
elitirely changed. It will consist of 
Mozart’s Overture, “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” the Brahms Second Piano Con- 
certo. with Artur Schnabel as soloist, and 
the First Symphony by Sibelius. The 
Sinfonietta by Edward Burlingame Hill, 
which was to have been played on this 
occasion, is now assigned to the program 
for the Friday and Saturday concerts 
of next week. 


Apropos Professor Hill’s Sinfonietta, 
W. J. Henderson of the New York Sun 
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eet down a few interesting remarks fol- 
lowing the performance by the Boston 
Orchestra under Dr. Koussevitzky in 
New York last Saturday. “At the end 
of Mr. Hill’s work,” Mr. Henderson 
wrote, “one could heave a sigh of relief 


this music (not inordinately tampered 
with by Tommasini) is again simple. In 
place of the other-worldiness of “Orfeo,” 
however, Scarlatti via Tommasini sounds 
piquant, 
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and say: ‘Thanks be; there are still com- 
posers in Boston.’ It’ is’ good music, full 
of virility, sound in conception and exe- 


ecution, and it was a pleasure to hear it. 
The score is orthodox in form, conserva- 
tive in’ harmonic basis and faithful to 
well-established instrumental idioms. But 
it is fresh and communicative in style 
and has a distinctly personal note.” 


The performance of Mendelssohn's 
“Blijah”’ in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
evening will be the sixty-fourth in the 
history of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. which, however, has not produced 
the work here during the past eight 
years. The first American performance 
was given by the Society in 1848, two 
years after the initial production in Bir- 
mingham, England, under the direction 
of the composer, 


When Nelson Eddy sings in person at 
the Metropolitan Theater, Providence, on 
Friday evening, April 17, his program 
will include Lieder by Wolff, Brahms and 
Strauss; songs by Francis Hopkinson, 
Tchaikovsky, Stock, Quilter and Bridge, 
and an air from Verdi’s ‘‘Otello.” 


Monteverde’s Orfeo the 


Highlight of SHoncert 
Misia 
BY [WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Th 


series of national programmes 
which Dr. Koussevitzky has planned 
for the Tuesday afternoon Symphon) 
Concerts this season brought yester- 
day an Italian list. The 19th century, 
which would be a conductor’s mainstay 
in selecting suitable music from other 
countries is, of course, the least reward- 
ing where Italy is concerned. It Was 
represented yesterday solely by MRos- 
sini’s Overture to ‘‘William Tell,” a 
much-abused piece made for the mo- 
ment a.virtuoso orchestra’s holiday to 
general stimulation and rejoicing. 

For the first time at a Symphony 
Concert there were played yesterday 
instrumental excerpts from  Monte- 
verde’s “Orfeo” of 1607 as edited by that 
contemporary Monteverde enthusiast, 
Malipiero. This music, still impressive, 
one might say still modern, yesterday 
proved one of the highlights of a most 
interesting concert. The next number, 
charming and diverting, was the suite 
of five harpsichord sonatas of Domenico 
Searlatti as arranged by Tommasini 
for the ballet, ‘“‘The Good Humored La- 
dies.” However much one may disap- 
prove of transcriptions in principle, it 
were hard indeed to maintain that 
prejudice in the face of yesterday's per- 
formance of these deft arrangements 
of pieces of perennial freshness. 

For the rest the concert offered Vi- 
valdi’s solid and sometimes rather 
stodgy Concerto in D minor for orches- 
tra with organ, as edited by Alexander 
Siloti, and Respighi’s ‘“‘The Pines of 
Rome.” The last-named composition, 
somewhat less popular at Symphony 
Halli than it was a few years ago, 
obviously pleased yesterday’s audience, 
and the performance itself had the ex- 
pected richness, brilliance and sonority. 
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“) > ([UESDAY SYMPHONY 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The fifth concert or the Tuesday 
series by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra, Dr. Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing, was given yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony ha})l. The program was 
as follows: Aik | 
Monteverde: f 


Sinfonie and Rftornelli from “L’Orfeo 
(edited by Malipiero) 
D. Searlatti: 

Five Sonatas arr. as an orchestral suit 
by Vincenzo Tommasini after the ba 
let, “The Good Humored Ladies” 

Vivaldi: 
Concerto in D minor (edited by a Siloti) 
Rossini: 
Overture to “‘William Tell’ 
Respighti: 
Symphonie Poem, “The Pines of Ron 
A curious and varied program wa 
assembled by Dr. Koussevitzky fo) 
this Tuesday concert, which was 
supposed to present music by Italian 
composers. In the -irs’ part of th 
program Italian editors were also 
represented, with the exception o! 
Alexander Siloti, who is a Russian. 
The first New England Conserva~ 
tory chamber music concert of this 
season gave a performance of some 
of the orchestral pieces which are a4 
part of Monteverde’s “Orfeo.” Alt 
the time there was some expression 
of amazement that Malipiero, wh« 
is the greatest authority on Monte- 
verde, chose to score the selected 
suite for strings only. Monteverde 
had the use of the orchestral re- 
sources of the court of Mantua, 
which were particularly rich. He 
certainly employed brass instru- 
ments and regals (small portable or- 
gans): and the Prologue to “Orfeo” 
was dominated by the brass. There- 
fore, the present suite, though 
charming, lacks something of vigor 
and color. It seems impertinent. 
however, to dispute the taste of Mali- 
piero in this matter; and no doubt 
he considered it too difficult to ap- 
proximate with modern instruments 
the combinations used by Monte- 
verde. 
The Scarlatti Sonatas are quite 
another kind of arrangement of old 
music, making no attempt to keep 
strictly to the original. The Suite, 
moreover, does not sound at all like 
Scarlatti’s Sonatas do on the harp- 
sichord or the piano, except perhaps 
for the andante; but Tommasini has 
given us delightful and entertaining 
music in the process of adaptation 
for the ballet. These two Suites 
were played with the clarity and 
sparkle which they demand. Dr. 
Koussevitzky also led the orchestra 
in a fine performance of the Vivaldl 
Concerto, still another arrangement?. 
Rossini’s famous Overture 10 
“William Tell,” which is so shrewdly 
planned for an audience in the thea- 
ter, was brilliantly played yesterday. 
The tranquil opening by the ‘cellos 
and the “Ranz des Vaches” by the 


English horn were beautifully done. 


The finale was immensely stirring 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s leadership. 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” was also 
well played yesterday. Some of his 
friends should induce Respighi to 
take the nightingale record out of 
the third part. At one time it was 
a novelty, but now its effect is both 
cheapening and disturbing. The il- 
lusion is spoiled rather than. en- 
hanced. 

The next and last concert of this 
series will take place on the after- 
noon of April 28. 
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N*¥ITALIAN program was cho- 
A by Dr. Koussevitzky for 
the fifth in the Tuesday series 
of concerts’ of music selected by 
nationalities, given yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The list 
was well designed to reveal to the 
subscribers the development of music 
in Italy. Beginning with a Suite 
arranged by Malipiero from his own 
restoration of Monteverdi’s “Orfeo,” 
it progressed through the Five Sona- 
tas of Scarlatti arranged as an 
orchestral suite by Vincenzo Tom- 
masini after the ballet, “Good- 
Humored Ladies,” the Vivaldi-Siloti 
Concerto in D minor for orchestra 
with organ and Rossini’s Overture to 
“William Tell,” to Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome.” Convincing evidence in 
Support of the contention that Italy 
has a musical history of its own, 
without leaning upon Germany. 

The Monteverdi music was per- 
formed for the first time “at these 
concerts,” the program book an- 
nounced. Was it not also the first 
appearance of Monteverdi as 4a 
composer on a program of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra? We find 
no trace of ar earlier one. The 
opera itself this writer had the 
Pleasure of hearing when it was 
produced at Northampton, Mass., on 
May 11, 1929, for the first (and so 
far the only) time in America, by 
Prof. Werner Josten under the 
auspices of the music department 
of Smith College. 

The pleasure was renewed by a 
hearing of these instrumental ex- 
cerpts. The suite consists of the 
introduction to the opera, a ritor- 
nello from the first act, a sinfonia 
(lento) from the third act, the 
ritornello upon which the curtain 
rises in the Prologue, and the in- 
strumental Finale, moresca. These 
pieces were played with imaginative 
recreation of style and mood. The 
Lento is especially appealing. 


One thing struck us as a little 
odd. At Northampton, the scoring 
of Malipiero for the full orchestra 
called for wind instruments as well 
as strings. The suite heard ‘yester- 
day employed only strings. It is 
undoubtedly difficult to approxi- 
mate today the instrumentation of 
Monteverdi; but if wind can be 
used for his work in the theater, 
why not in the concert hall? 

Tommasini’s arrangement of the 
Scarlatti sonatas, via his ballet from 
the same source called “The Good- 
Humored Ladies,” which was pro- 
duced by the Diaghileff company, is 
naturally more modernized in treat- 
ment. The’ suite is captivating, 
especially the Andante -movement. 
and it was exquisitely played. 

The Vivaldi concerto was on Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s first program in Bos- 
ton, and was repeated by him in 
1929. It remains an attractive, even 
an impressive work, particularly in 
the virtuosic utterance of this or- 
chestra. 

The final concert of this series is 
set for April 28. L. A. S. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Since Dr Koussevitzky had al- 
ready represented the Germans, 
French and Russians at the Tuesday 
Symphony concerts this season, it 
was time for an Italian program. 


So for yesterday’s he selected an un- 
usual and highly interesting list 
from the land of color and sunshine. 
And there wasn’t one item from 
Giuseppe Verdi, not even a pre- 
lude out of “La Traviata.” 

The 17th century Monteverde 
came first, with five instrumental 
excerpts from his “dramma per 
musica,” “‘orfeo,” performed for the 
first time at a Boston Symphony 
concert. Musical interest more than 
quaint attaches to these delicate and 
tenuously written pieces, for they 
are full of delightful melody, and 
the transcription of Malipierio has 
(presumably) retained as much of 
original quality as possible with 
modern instruments. Dr Koussevitz- 
ky employed a considerably reduced 
body of strings. 

Tommasini’s arrangement of five 
harpsichord sonatas by Domenico 
Scarlatti suggested, on the other 
hand, too much thought of modern 
improvements for Scarlatti’s good. 
As they now stand, the effect is 
similar to what would be obtained 
if an old Roman _ palace were 
equipped with a two-car garage. 
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Alexander Siloti’s transcription of 
the famous D. minor Organ Concer- 
to by Vivaldi, is another matter. 
Siloti is a most exacting musical 
scholar, and his version of the Con- 
certo distinctly shows it. The per- 
formance yesterday was rewarding. 

After intermission came the Over- 
ture to Rossini’s opera, “William 
Tell,” the first part of which wag 
beautifully done. But Dr Kous. 
sevitzky brought out the inner 
voices too much in the “storm” and 
in the conclusion, and virtually ob- 
scured the melodic line. The concert 
ended with Respighi’s “Pines of 
Rome.” Someone called this a 
“musical best seller,” and others 
have abused it more or less. One 
listener continues to be enthralled 
by most of it, and regards it a 
product of exceptional imagination. 


_— ’ C. W. D. 
YMPHONY ALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The final Tuesday Symphony con- 
cert, yesterday afternoon, ironicall, 
came at the end of an exhausting 
week for conductor and orchestra 
of rehearsals, regular and special 
performances. Dr Koussevitzky 
therefore delegated Richard Burgin 
to conduct the first two numbers, 
Johan Svendsen’s “The Carnival at 
Paris’ and the Grieg Piano Concerto 
(Jesus Maria Sanroma, soloist), but 
appeared himself to lead Sibelius’ 
second Symphony. This program 
may generally be termed Scandli- 
navian. 

Svendsen, a Norwegian, is but an- 
other in the multiplying number of 
mediocre 19th-century composers 
Who have all but vanished from 
the reportory. In the now dimming 
past, four of his compositions were 
played by the Boston Symphony, the 
last performance, in 1920, having 
been one of the compositions heard 
yesterday. 

As a quaintly uproarious bit of 
pictorial music, it has a certain mer- 
it. Hardly an original voice, Svend- 
sen evidently possessed talent for 
composing ‘after a conventional 
fashion, though “The Carnival at 
Paris” suggests that he learned 
something about the orchestra from 
Berlioz and Weber. 

The performance of Grieg’s plush- 
and-horsehair Concerto was lively, 
even if soloist and orchestra’ failed 
to cooperate harmoniously at all 
times. But after such a week as the 
past has been no group of players 
could be expected to be at their best. 

Dr Koussevitzky, however, struck 
fire with the Sibelius Symphony, 
a score which he reads most felici- 
tously. He, Mr Burgin, Mr Sanroma 
and the orchestra were enthusiastic- 
ally applauded. C.. Ww. dD 


Burgin and Koussevitzky Both 
Conduct; Sanroma Plays 
The Grieg Concerto 


agnl{3eU nam 


The a¥tendants at yesterday’s concert 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the 
last in the series of six Tuesday matinees, 
were regaled with two conductors, Dr. 
serge Koussevitzky directed the band 
only in the final number, Sibelius’s Sec- 
ond Symphony. He consigned the first 
half of the program, consisting of Svend- 
sen’s “‘Carnival in Paris” and Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto in A major, to the minis- 
trations of the assistant conductor, Rich- 
ard Burgin. | 

The change from the usual procedure 
was due, no doubt to the exhaustive 
efforts of Dr. Koussevitzky in preparing 
the two recent performances of Bach’s 
‘Saint Matthew Passion.’ ‘The Boston 
Orchestra, for its part, has not taken 
things lightly these last few days. But 
li gave no aparent evidence- of weari- 
ness during the performance of Svend- 
sen’s brilliant—and now almost forgot- 
ten—plece. 

Mr. Burgin led a high-spirited and re- 
markably brilliant presentation of the 
“Carnival in Paris,’’ which has not ap- 
peared on a Boston Symphony program 
during more than a decade and a half. 
The music is lushly sentimental, but 
curiously inoffensive, even for these 
lays. The tunes are good, the carnival 
mood maintained. And the orchestration 
reminded us that instrumental color and 
brilliance did not begin with Chabrier. 

Although the performance probably 
had not the benefit of much rehearsal, it 
aid not show it. The lack of preparation 
was more evident during the playing of 
the Grieg Concerto, with Jesus Maria 
sanroma to play the solo part. While 
there was here a show of the virtuoso 
skill of which the Boston Orchestra is 
possessed, the performance alternated 
between tentativeness and a slam-bang 
nonchalance. The latter was to a certain 
extent true of the soloist, who played the 
(Concerto better, if memory serves, last 
summer. 

In spite of these things, there was 
much to enjoy in the fleetness and vigor 
of Sanroma’s rendering. And there was 
the music itself, which similarly has not 
been overplayed here in recent years. 
Hlavelock Ellis found here the sugges- 
tion of a marriage ceremonial or some- 
thing of the sort. Other listeners may 
not find the same imagery appropriate, 
but they respond to the alternating pro- 
pulsive force and poetry of the first move. 
ment, the rich vein of melody of the 
second, and the rhythmic incisiveness of 
the last. 

Under Dr. Koussevitzky’s insistent 
urging the Orchestra played the Sibelius 
Symphony with the extraordinary pre- 
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cision and color which one has come to 
expect of it almost as a matter of course,. 


but for which one was scarcely prepared 
in the Hght of the musicians’ recent 
labors. | 
The audience applauded the orchestra, 
the soloist and both conductors ‘with 
demonstrative enthusiasm. The program 
book carried a note to the effect that 
the Tuesday series wil] be given again 


next year, on Nov. 3, Dec. 29, Feb. 2, 


March 16, April 6 and 2%. 


FINAL TUESDAY 
36 Pot 


Sanroma Soléist in Greig’s 
Concerto for Piano 


With a programme of music from the 
Northern composers the current series 
of Tuesday afternoon Symphony con- 


eerts came to an end yesterday. The 
concert, which offered two conductors, 
Dr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Burgin, and 
a solo pianist, Mr. Sanroma, Was as 
agreeable as its five predecessors, each 
one of which stressed the music of a 
particular race or country. 

Mr. Burgin was the first to appear 
leading his colleagues through the Nor- 
wegian Svendsen’s “mhe Carnival in 
Paris,’’ and the Pianoforte Concerto of 
Svendsen’s more renowned countryman, 
Grieg. To JDr. Koussevitzky fell the 
major item of the afternoon, the Sec- 
ond Symphony of Sibelius. 

Time was when Svyendsen’s sym- 
phonies were heard in these parts. 
Today he is known only as the com- 
poser of this “Carnival in Paris” and 
of the Romance for violin. A “‘little” 
master, he nevertheless possessed a 
thorough knowledge of his craft. This 
Carnival scene wears its & odd years 
lightly. Played as it was yesterday it 
is still entertaining. Indeed, had Grieg 
been as symphonically minded as his 
predecessor, his own music would have 
worn better than it has. In the con- 
certo, as in the sonatas for violin and 
for ‘cello, the freshness of the ideas 
is counteracted by the square-cut 
phraseology, the naive sequences and 
the absence of true thematic develop- 
ment. Mr. Sanroma gave @ polished 
performance to a piece that, as con- 
certs £0, makes no very heavy musical 
or technical demands, but is yet trans- 
parent enough to put the player on his 

mettle. With Grieg, as with Mozart, 

what-is written must be heard. 

And so to the one great composer that 
the North has produced, the Finn, 
Sibelius, and the most generally sat- 
isfying, at present, of his seven sym- 
phonies. Last fall Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted it in the composer’s presence 
at Helsingfors and soon after in Sym- 
phony Hall, revealing an even deeper 
understanding of and a more persua- 
sive eloquence with the music than ever 
before. This masterly performance 
when repeated yesterday was again 
hailed with frantic applause. 


| 


os Ry iF TUESDAY 
| By ALEXAND) 
The”closing con*ert of the Tues- 


day series by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was given yesterday af- 
ternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
first part of the concert was con- 
ducted by Mr. Burgin. Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, was the soloist. 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducted after 
the intermission. The program was 
as follows: 

“mMhe Carnival in Paris,’’ Episode. .Svendsen 
Voncerto for piano In A minor... Grieg 
Symphony No. 2 in D major.......5ibellus 

Apparently neither the Grieg 
Concerto nor the Svensen ‘Episode’ 
has been given here by the Boston 
Symphony since 1920. It is a little 
saddening to reflect that Grieg, once 
so popular, has been recently so 
neglected. But give his songs a 
great singer, like Kirsten Flagstad, 
who includes them on her programs 
and give his orchestral and piano 
works the best of interpretation; and 
surely his cause is not lost. Perhaps 
the finale of the Piano Concerto 1s 
no longer fascinating, as it once 
must have been; there is still beau- 
tiful music in the first two move- 
ments. Liszt. in his enthusiasm for 
the new work, gave some advice in 
orchestration, which Grieg, because 
of his inexperience at the time, was 
glad to take. Later he revised the 
orchestration on simpler and less 
showy grounds. Even in the year Ol 
his death he was engaged in re- 
touching this same work. 

Mr. Sanroma brought out the 
contemplative poetry of the first 
movement. His phrasing and touch 
were particularly fine. Nor did he 
neglect the brilliant side of the Con- 
certo. Mr. Sanroma has always been 
an extraordinarily adaptable plal- 
ist. His talent for sympathetic 1n- 
terpretation has never been limited 
to one or two kinds of music. His 
playing in the Grieg Concerto yes~ 
terday was an artistic piece of work. 
Mr. Burgin conducted the orchestra 
in an excellent performance of the 
Svendsen “Carnival of Paris.” I 
has frequently been said of late tnat 
this peculiarly French celebration, 
with its procession and “boeuf gras, 
was dead. But the correspondent of 
the London Observer noticed this 
year a revival of interest in the 
event. As played by the Boston 
Symphony yesterday, Svendsen s 
music also had a successful revival. 

Dr. Koussevitzky appeared after 
the intermission to conduct the now 
thoroughly familiar Second Sym- 
phony of Sibelius. And a remarkabls 
stirring and intense performance }* 
proved to be. After many hearing» 
of the finale, one may be inclined to 
be annoyed by the repetitions, the 
over-development of the second 
theme. But, as Dr. KoussevitZny 
reads it, there is no possibility Ol 


resisting the splendor of th 
climax, The Sibelius eure 
‘brought this series to a close. as it 
opened the regular concerts last Oc- 
tober. Composers have been repre- 
sented by nationalities at this series 
which has been an interesting and 
instructive course of listening. In a 
note in the program book the man- 
agement stated its pride in the edu- 
cational qualities of the Tuesday 
concerts, preparing a public to enjoy 
the regular series in the future. The 
audience yesterday was enthusiastic 
at the end of the Sibelius Symphony 


lingering to appl 


Tuesday Symphony Conce 
SCANDINAVIAN (or pt 
we say a Baltic?) program 

} was chosen by Dr. Kousse- 
bc og to conclude the Tuesday 
€s of concerts, devoted this year 


0 music by nationality. Svendsen’s 
Carnival in Paris,” Grieg’s Piano- 


forte Concerto and Sibelius’ 
us’s Sec- 
Ny Symphony made up the list 
r, Sanroma was the soloist. ) 
Pes Burgin conducted the first 
os p pecatarday presumably because of 
me | emands made upon ‘r. Kous- 
; vitzky’s time by the rehearsal and 
a performances of the St. Mat- 
hew Passion. The assistant conduc- 


tor was entirely ad 

equate to the re- 
kre of Svendsen’s Say o- 
= Ps of Grieg’s pretty concerto 
ee anroma, definitely a modern- 
St, adapted himself with facility to 


the gentle moods 
of the work. Prob- 
ped lack of sufficient rehearsa] time 
: unts for some slight lapses in 
synchronization. 
’, Koussevitzky return 
| ’ ed to 
ae to close the series with hie 
. y mp ony of Sibelius’s which has 
aC one of his sure-fire pie 
) ces. 
mee Burgin had been eine an 
a ho in this work, and his ab- 
* ce, ery that of Mr. Szule from 
al : at “ kettledrums, probably 
. a lessening of vitalit 
po rhe scene a idcwidstinn” ton 
eer ony made its effect, and the 
nce lingered long to applaud. 
7 4, (73 b L. A. S.. 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


Sunday, Apri/ 26, 1936, at 4 and 8 
Monday, April 27, 1936, at 5 and 8.30 


Che Passion According to St. Matthem 
(JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH) 


Seventy-second and seventy-third concerts 


For the benefit of the orchestra’s 


PENSION FUND 
by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF THE 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
JEANNETTE VREELAND, Soprano 
KATHRYN MEISLE, Contra/to 
FREDERICK JAGEL, Jenor 
KEITH FALKNER, Bass 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Bass 
Dr. V. ERNST WOLFF, Harpsichord 


LOUIS SPEYER and LOUIS SPEYER and 
HENRY STANISLAUS | JEAN DEVERGIE 
English Horns (Oboi da Caccia) (Oboi d’ Amore) 
ALFRED ZIGHERA (Viola da Gamba) 
ALBERT W. SNOW, Organ 
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FACTS ABOUT 
THE 
PENSION FUND 


In 1903 there was founded by the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the first orchestral pen- 
sion institution in the United States. Active in this 
organization were the members themselves, en- 
couraged and assisted by Wilhelm Gericke, Henry L. 
Higginson and Frederick P. Cabot. 


In the past thirty-three years, the accumulations 
in this Fund from gifts, legacies and other sources 
have amounted to somewhat over $200,000, and last 
year more than $20,000 was distributed among 
seventy-two retired members of the Orchestra or 
their widows. The sums available for distribution as 
pensions are derived from the income of the Pension 
Fund investments, from the dues of the members of 
the Orchestra themselves, and from the proceeds of 
special Pension Fund Concerts, of which two are to 
be given by the Orchestra on Sunday, April 26 and 


Monday, April 27. 


The importance and in fact the necessity to the 
Pension Institution of procuring every year through 
one source or another sufficient cash to meet the cur- 
rent requirements of outstanding pensions 1s ob- 
vious. And those who are interested in the fortunes 
of the Orchestra and in providing the protection of 
pensions for its retired players are reminded of the 
opportunity to contribute either toward current 
pension requirements or through bequests to the 
Pension Institution. 


Trustees—ALLSTON BURR 
ERNEST B. DANE 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 
Treasurer—GEorGE E. JUDD 


THE PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW 


PART I 
PROLOGUE 
DOUBLE CHORUS 


Come, ye Daughters, share my 
anguish. 

See Him! Whom? The Bridegroom 
see ; 

See Him! How? So like a lamb; 

See it? What? His love untold! 

Look! Look where? on our offense! 

Look on Him, betrayed and sold, 

On the cruel cross to languish. 


CHORALE 
Angelic Choir. 
O Lamb of God most holy, 
Who on the cross did languish; 
O Saviour, meek and lowly, 
Who suffered bitter anguish, 
The sins of man Thou bearest, 
Our ev'ry grief Thou sharest, 
Have mercy on us, O Jesu. 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
PASSION 


RECITATIVE (ZJ'enor and Bass) 


Evangelist. When Jesus had fin- 
ished all these sayings, He said to 
His Disciples: 

Jesus. Ye know that after two 
days is the Passover, and the Son of 
Man is betrayed to be crucified. 


CHORALE 


O blessed Jesu, how hast thou 
offended, 

That now on Thee such judgment 
has descended? 

Of what misdeed hast Thou to make 
confession ? 

Of what transgression? 


THE RULERS CONSPIRE 
AGAINST CHRIST 


RECITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. Then assembled the 
chief priests and the scribes together 
and the elders of the people unto 
the palace of the high priest, who 
was called Caiaphas; and they con- 
sulted how they Jesus by craft might 


take and kill Him. They said, how- 
ever :— 
DOUBLE CHORUS 


Priests, Scribes and Elders. Not 
upon the feast, for fear there may 
be an uproar among the people. 


THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY 
RECITATIVE (T7'enor) 


Evangelist. Now when Jesus was 
in Bethany, in the house of Simon the 
leper, there came to Him a woman, 
who had a box of precious ointment, 
and pour’d it on His head, as He at 
table sat. But when His disciples 
oe it, they had indignation, and 
said: 


CHORUS 


Disciples. Wherefore wilt thou be 
So wasteful? For this ointment could 
be sold for much and to the poor be 
given. 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


KHvangelist. And Jesus, perceiving 
it, said unto them: 

Jesus. Why trouble ye the woman? 
for she has wrought a good work 
upon Me. For ye have the poor al- 
ways with you, but Me ye have not 
always. For in that she hath poured 
this ointment on My Body, she did 
it for my burial. Verily I Say unto 
you, Wheresoever this Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world, there 
Shall also this, that this woman hath 
done, be told of her for a memorial. 


RECITATIVE (Alto) 


Thou dear Redeemer, Thou, if Thy 
disciples murmur loudly against this 
woman here, who fain with ointment 
dear, would bury Thee devoutly ; 
these humble tears, at least, allow. 
with which my weeping eyes run o’er, 
their water on Thy head to pour. 


ARIA (Alto) 


Grief and pain rend the guilty 
heart in twain. Fall, ye drops, fall 
faster, Freely from mine eyes like 
rain, Grateful balm to my dear Mas- 
ter, To my Jesus dear, my Master. 


[3] 
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THE TREASON OF JUDAS 
REcITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. Then one of the 
twelve disciples, whose name was 
Judas Iscariot, went unto the chief 
priests, and said: 

Judas. Now what will you give 
me, if I to you betray Him? 

Bvangelist. And they offered him 
thirty silver pieces. And from that 
time sought he opportunity, that he 
might betray Him. 


Arta (Soprano) 

Only bleed, Thou dearest heart! 
Ah! a child of Thine upbringing, To 
Thy breast for nurture clinging, Coil- 
ing there, the snake accursed Stings 
where it was fondly nursed. 


THE PREPARATION OF THE 
PASSOVER 


RECITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. Now on the first day 
of the unleaven’d bread came the dis- 
ciples to Jesus, and said unto Him: 


CHORUS 

Disciples. Where wilt Thou that 
we prepare for Thee to eat the Pass- 
over? 

RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 

Evangelist. He said: 

Jesus. Go ye into the city to such 
a man, and say to him: The Master 
saith to thee: My time is at hand; I 
will keep the Passover at thy house 
with My disciples. 

Evangelist. The disciples did as 
Jesus had appointed, and made ready 
there the Passover. 


THE LAST SUPPER 


Evangelist. And when evening 
came, He sat down at table with the 
twelve and as they ate, He told 
them : 

Jesus. Verily, I say unto you that 
one of you shall betray Me. 

Evangelist. And they all grew very 
sad, and they began, ev’ry one of them 
to say unto Him: 


The torture Thou art feeling, 
Thy patient love revealing, 
'Tis I that should endure it all 


REcITATIVE (TJ'enor and Bass) 


Evangelist. He answered _ them, 
and said: 


Jesus. He that dippeth his hand 
with Me in the dish, the same shall 
betray Me. The Son of Man goeth 
as it is written of Him: but woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of Man 
is betrayed: It had been good for 
that man, if he had not been born. 


Evangelist. Thereto answered Judas, 
he that betrayed, and said: 


Judas. Lord, is it 1? 
Evangelist. He said unto him: 
Jesus. Thou hast said. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE 
EUCHARIST 


Evangelist. And as they were eat- 
ing, Jesus took bread, blessed it, and 
brake it, and gave His disciples, and 
said : 

Jesus. Take, eat, this is My Body. 


Evangelist. And He took the cup 
and offered thanks, and gave it them 
and said: 


Jesus. Drink ye all of it; This is 
My Blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many, for the re- 
mission of sins. I say to you, I will 
not drink henceforth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that day when I drank 
it new with you in My Father’s 
kingdom. 


RECITATIVE (Soprano ) 


Although my heart in tears doth 
swim, 
That we as soon must part with Him, 
Yet, in His testament we all rejoice 
His flesh and blood (O gift how 

choice ! ) 
Doth He bequeath into my hand. 
As in the world He loved His own 
here living, 
Nor could be unforgiving, 
He loves them still unto the end. 


Arta (Soprano) 
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AT THE MOUNT OF OLIVES 
RECITATIVE (T'enor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And when they had 
sung a hymn of praise together, they 
went out into the Mount of Olives. 
Then said Jesus to them: 


Jesus. All ye shall be offended be- 
cause of Me this night, for it is writ- 
ten, I will smite the shepherd, and 
the sheep of the flock shall be scat- 
tered abroad. But after I am risen 
again, I will go before you into 
Galilee. 


CHORALE 


Acknowledge me, my keeper, 
My Shepherd, make me Thine, 
Thy fount of love is deeper, 
Than deepest need of mine. 
Thy love full oft hath fed me 
With milk and angel’s food: 
Thy spirit still hath led me 
The way of heavenly good. 


PETER’S DENIAL FORETOLD BY 
CHRIST 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. Peter answered eagerly, 
and said to Him: 


Peter. Tho’ all men be offended 
because of Thee, yet I, Lord, will 
never be offended. 


Evangelist. Jesus said to him: 


Jesus. Truly, I say to thee, this 
very night, before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny Me thrice. 


Evangelist. Peter said to Him: 


Peter. Though I should have to 
die with Thee, yet will I never deny 
Thee. 


Evangelist. And likewise said also 
all the disciples. 


CHORALE 


Here will I stay beside Thee, 
Lord, do not me disdain! 
Whatever woe betide Thee, 
Here steadfast I remain. 

When bitter pain shall hold Thee 
In agony opprest, 

Then, then will I enfold Thee 
Within my loving breast! 


THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN 


Evangelist. And He took with Him 
Peter, and the two sons of Zebedee, 
and began to be sorrowful and very 
heavy. Then said Jesus unto them: 


Jesus. My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, e’en unto death; tarry ye 
here, and watch with Me. 


SOLO (Tenor) witH CHORUS 


O grief! Here throbs the racked and 
bleeding heart. 

It sinks away; how pale His coun- 
tenance! 

Before the judge He must appear; 

No comfort, ah! no helper near! 

Yea, all the pains of Hell assail Him, 

Nor will His innocence avail Him! 

Ah! could my love for Thee avail, 

Thy pain to mitigate, or share it, 


| Or could I only help Thee bear it, 


How gladly so dear a task I’d hail! 


CHORUS 
Why must Thou suffer all these pangs 
of sorrow? 


Ah! From my sins they all their sting 
do borrow! 


Mine, ah! Lord Jesus, mine the guilt, 
I own it: 


Must Thou atone it? 


SoLo (Tenor) wiITH CHoRUS 


I’ll watch with my dear Jesu alway. 
Death no more fear I: Christ is gone 
before! 


His sorrows are my joy, my glory. 


The Believers 
So slumber shall our sins befall! 
And so for us their piteous story 
Is bitter, yet how sweet withal! 


CHRIST’S PRAYER IN THE 
GARDEN 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And He went a little 
farther, and fell down upon His face, 
and prayed, and said: 

Jesus. My Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me; neverthe- 
less not as I will, but as Thou wilt. 


RECITATIVE (Bass) 


The Saviour falls before His Father 
kneeling, Thereby he raiseth me and 


all From Adam’s fall, The wondrous 
grace of God revealing. Prepared is 
He, The cup, though death so bitter 
be, To drink (and with the sins of 
all the world that cup is filled. Ah! 
With none their burdens sharing, gga yg For so the loving 
On me they ought to fall. Father willed. 
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CHORUS 

Disciples. Lord, is it I? 
CHORALE 

The sorrows Thou art bearing, 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. Then came Jesus with 
them unto a place called Gethsemane, 
and said to the disciples: 


Jesus. Sit ye here, while I go yon- 
der and pray. 


Never will my heart refuse Thee, 
Dwell in me, my Life, my All! 
Evermore in Thee I'll lose me 

If for Thee the world be small, 
Thou to me art more than all, 
More than worlds, my Heaven, my All. 





Aria (Bass) 


Gladly will I, all resigning, 
Cross nor bitter cup declining, 
Drink, in my Redeemer’s name. 
For His mouth, 
That with milk and honey floweth, 
To the dregs ra Pw 
weeter made this cup 0 : 
ae first what He bestoweth. 


RECITATIVE (T'enor and Bass) 


rwangelist. And He came to the 
Prt and found them sleeping 
and said unto Peter: 

Jesus. What, could ye not watch 
with Me one hour? Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation. 
The Spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak. 

Evangelist. He went away a 
second time, prayed, and said: 

Jesus. My Father, if this cup may 
not pass away from Me, except I 
drink it, Thy will be done. 

CHORALE 


Now may the will of God be done! 
His will I would not alter. 
His help is near to every one, 
Let not our courage falter. 

In all our need, 

Our Friend indeed, 
How tenderly He chideth ! 

To Him hold fast: 

He builds to last 
Who still in God confideth. 


THE BETRAYAL AND ARREST 
RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And again He came 
and found them sleeping ; indeed their 
eyes were full of sleep. And He left 
them, and He went away again, and 
prayed the third time, saying the 
same words. Then came He to His 
disciples, and said to them: 

Jesus. Sleep on now, and take 
your rest, behold, the hour is at 
hand, and the Son of Man 1s be- 
trayed into the hands of sinners. 
Rise, let us be going: behold, he is at 
hand that doth betray Me. 

Evangelist. And _ while yet He 
spake, came Judas, who was one of 
the twelve disciples, and with him 
came a great multitude, with swords 
and with staves, from the chief 
priests and the elders of the people. 
Now he that betrayed Him had given 
them a signal and had said: 

Judas. Whomsoever I shall kiss, 
*’tis He; Him seize ye. 
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Evangelist. And straightway came 
he to Jesus and said: 
Judas. All hail to Thee, O Master! 


Evangelist. And Kissed Him. 
Jesus said unto him: 

Jesus. Friend, wherefore art thou 
come? ) 

Evangelist. Then, instantly they 
came, and laid hands on Jesus, and 
took Him. 


CHRIST IS BOUND AND LED 
INTO THE CITY 


Duet (Soprano and Alto) wiTH 
CHORUS 


Alas! my Jesus now is taken. 

Moon and stars 

Have in sorrow night forsaken ; 

For my Jesus now is taken. 

He’s led away, ah! they have bound 
Him. ; 3 

Away, away, all pity banished ! 

Leave Him, bind Him not! 

Ye lightnings, ye thunders, in clouds 
are ye vanished? . 

Then open, O fierce flaming pit, all 
thy terrors 

Engulf them, devour them, destroy 
them, o’erwhelm them, 

In wrathfullest mood. 

O! blast the betrayer, the murderous 

brood! 


THE DISCIPLES FORSAKE 
CHRIST 

RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 

Evangelist. And, behold, one of 
them that were with Jesus stretch’d 
out his hand, and smote the high 
priest’s servant and smote off his ear. 
Then said Jesus unto him: . 

esus. Put up thy sword into 1ts 
aca for all they that take the 
sword, shall perish with the sword. 
Thinkest thou, that I cannot now 
pray to my Father, and He will ge 
Me more than twelve legions 0 
angels? But how then shall on 
Scripture be fulfilled, that thus 
must be? 3 

Evangelist. In that hour said 
Jesus to the multitudes: 

Jesus. Are ye all come out now as 
against a thief, with swords and with 
staves to take Me? I sat daily mere 
you, yea, teaching in the temple, an 
ye laid no hold on Me. But all this 
was done, that the Scriptures of the 
Prophets might be fulfilled. 

Evangelist. Then all the disciples 
forsook Him, and fled. 


CHORUS 


O man, bewail thy sin so great; 
For which, from His supernal state, 
Christ came on earth to suffer. 

Of Virgin Mother, pure and mild, 
Was born for us the holy Child. 
Our ransom would He offer. 


To life did He restore the dead! 

He heal’d the sick, the hungry fed, 
Until the day of anguish, 

When He for us was offer’d up, 

To drink for all the bitter cup, 

Upon the cross to languish. 


CHORALE 
Though my feet from Thee have 
wandered, 

Yet my heart was Thine again, 
When on Thy great love I pondered, 
Bearing more than mortal pain. 

I the guilt do not disown; 

But Thy pardoning grace alone 
Greater is than all the sin, 

That I always feel within. 


INTERMISSION 
PART II 
THE DAUGHTER OF ZION SEEKS 
THE SAVIOUR 

ARIA (Alto) WITH CHORUS 
Ah! now is my Jesu gone! 
Is it possible? Can I behold it? 
Ah! my Lamb in tiger’s clutches! 
Ah! where is my Jesu gone? 
Ah! what shall I say to my soul, 
When she anxiously doth ask me: 
Ah! where is my Jesu gone? 
Whither has thy friend departed, 


CHORUS 
O thou fairest of all women' 
Whither has thy Friend gone aside? 
O! would we knew the way to find 
Him. 


IN THE COURT OF CAIAPHAS 
RECITATIVE (Tenor) 
Evangelist. And they that had 
laid hold on Jesus led Him away to 
the high priest called Caiaphas, with 
whom all the scribes and the elders 
were assembled. Peter too had fol- 
lowed after Him afar off, unto the 
court of the high priest’s palace; and 
entered in, and sitting among the 
Servants, he waited there, that he 
might see the end. And then the high 
priests and the elders and the council 
all sought to find false witness 
against Jesus, that so they might 
take His life; yet found they none. 
CHORALE 
The ruthless world arraigneth me 
On false report and calumny, 


With many a toil to snare me. 
O Lord, be near, 
To stay my fear; 
’Gainst all their arts prepare me. 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. Yea, though many false 
witnesses came forward, yet found 
they none. At last there came two 
false witnesses, and said: 


CHORUS 


This fellow said: I am able to 
destroy God’s temple, and in three 
more days too I can rebuild it. 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 

Hvangelist. And the high priest 
arose, and said to Him: 

Caiaphas. What answer makest 
thou to what they witness against 
Thee? 

Hvangelist. But Jesus was silent. 


RECITATIVE (7'enor) 

He will not speak; he heareth, and 
is silent. 

How clearly thus He showeth. that 
in His infinite compassion 

He is resolved for us to die. 

O may we, in the like distress. 

Him our example make, and _ perse- 
cution bear in silence. 


ARIA (Tenor) 

Behold! behold! how still, how calm! 
So, when evil tongues assail me, 

My soul, be calm! 
Must I, innocent of harm, 
Suffer scorn and shame, 
I’ll be still; in Jesus’ name 
Shall mine innocence avail me. 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 

Kvangelist. And the high priest 
Said unto Him: 

Caiaphas. I adjure Thee by the 
living God that Thou do tell us, 
whether Thou be the Christ the Son 
of God. 

Evangelist. Jesus said unto him: 

Jesus. Thou hast said. Neverthe- 
less I say unto you: Hereafter shall 
ye see the Son of Man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven. 

Evangelist. Then the High Priest 
rent his garments and said: 

Caiaphas. He hath spoken blas- 
phemy; what need we further wit- 
nesses? Look ye, now ye have heard 
him utter blasphemy before us. What 
think ye now? 

Evangelist. They answered him, 
and said: 
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DOUBLE CHORUS 


Scribes and Elders. He is guilty 
of death! 


ReciTatrvE (Tenor) 
Evangelist. And then did they spit 
on His face, and buffeted Him with 
blows. Others smote Him with the 
palms of their hands, saying: 


DouUBLE CHORUS 

Captors of Jesus. Now tell us, 
Thou Christ, by whom Thou art 
struck ? 

CHORALE 

O Lord, who dares to smite Thee, 

And falsely to indict Thee? 

Deride and mock Thee so? 

Thou canst not need confession, 

Who knowest not transgression, 

As we and all our children know. 


PETER’S DENIAL 
REcITATIVE (Soprano, Tenor 
and Bass) 

Evangelist. Peter was sitting with- 
out there in the court; and there 
came to him a maid, and said: 

Maid. And thou too wast also 
with Jesus of Galilee. 

Evangelist. But he did deny it be- 
fore them all, and said: 

Peter. I know not what thou say- 
est. 

Evangelist. And again, as he 
passed the doorway, he was seen by 
another maid, who said to them that 
were there: 

Second Maid. This one also was 
with Jesus of Nazareth. 

Evangelist. And again he denied 
it all, and swore an oath. 

Peter. I do not know the man. 


Evangelist. And after a little while 
came they that were standing about | 


there, and said unto Peter : 


CHORUS 


Bystanders. Surely thou also art 
one of them, for thy speech doth be- 


tray thee. 
REcITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And Peter then began 
to curse and to swear: 

Peter. I do not know the man. 

Evangelist. And immediately the 
cock erew. Then Peter thought upon 
the word of Jesus which said unto 
him: Before the cock eroweth wilt 
thou three times deny Me. Then went 
he out, and wept very bitterly. 
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Arta (Alto) 


O pardon me, my God, 

And on my tears have pity. 
Look on me 

Heart and eyes do weep to Thee 
To Thee bitterly. 


CHORALE 


Though my feet from Thee have 
wandered, 

Yet my heart was Thine again, 
When on Thy great love I pondered, 
Bearing more than mortal pain. 

I the guilt do not disown, 

But Thy pardoning grace alone 
Greater is than all the sin, 

That I always feel within. 


REcITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And when the morning 
came, all the chief priests and the 
elders of the people took counsel on 
Jesus, to put Him to death. And bind- 
ing Him they led Him away, and 
straightway delivered Him to Pon- 
tious Pilate, the Governor. And pres- 
ently Judas, he who had betrayed 
Him, when he saw that He was con- 
demned, repented himself, and brought 
again the thirty silver pieces unto the 
chief priests and elders and said: 

Judas. Lo! I have sinned, in that 
I have betrayed innocent blood. 


Evangelist. 'They answered : 


DouUBLE CHORUS . 
Chief Priests and Elders. What 1s 
that to us? See thou to that. 


RECITATIVE (T'enor and Two Basses) 


Evangelist. And he east down the 
silver pieces in the temple, and he 
withdrew, and went and hanged him- 
self. Then did the chief priests take 
the thirty silver pieces, and said: 

Chief Priests and Elders. It is not 
lawful that we should put them im 
the treasury, for ’tis the price of 
blood. 


Aria (Bass) 


Give me back my dearest Master ! 
See the price by Judas earned, / 
Flung down at your feet, and spurned: 
Heard ye his disaster? 


REcITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And they took counsel 
together, and bought with them the 
potter’s field, for a burial place for 
strangers. And therefore that field 
hath been called the field of blood, 
and is so to this day. Then was ful- 
filled what was spoken by the prophet 

| Jeremiah, when he said: 


Prophet. And they took the thirty 
silver pieces, Which was the price of 
Him that was valued, whom they 
bought of the children of Israel: and 
in return they gave it for the potter’s 
field, even as the Lord appointed me. 


RECITATIVE (ZJ'enor and Bass) 


Evangelist. Then did Jesus stand 
before the governor ; and the governor 
asked Him, and said: 


Pilate. Art Thou the King of the 
Jews? 


Evangelist. Jesus answered to 
him: 


Jesus. 'Thou sayest! 


Evangelist. And when He was ac- 
cused of the chief priests and the 
elders, He answered nothing. Then 
Pilate said unto Him: 


Pilate. Hearest Thou not, how 
gravely they accuse Thee? 


Evangelist. And He answered to 
him never a word, not one, so that 
the governor did marvel greatly. 


CHORALE 
Commit thy ways, O pilgrim, 
On time’s dark, stormy seas. 
To Him who all things orders, 
Thro’ sweet eternities. 
Who measures out their courses, 
To clouds and winds below, 
He too will find a pathway, 
Wherein thy feet may go. 


RECITATIVE (Soprano, Tenor 
and Bass) 


Evangelist. Now upon the feast, 
the governor was wont to release 
unto the people a single prisoner, 
whom they demanded. And as it 
chanced at the time, they had there 
a prisoner, one that was notorious 
among them all, named Barabbas. 
And when they were all assembled, 
Pilate said unto them: 


Pilate. Now whether of the twain 
here will ye that I release to you? 
Which oné will ye have releas’d unto 
you, Barabbas, or Jesus, of whom 
’tis said that He is the Christ? 


Evangelist. For indeed he knew, 
that for envy they had deliver’d Him. 
While he was sitting on the judg- 
ment seat, his wife sent to him, say- 
ing: 

Pilate’s Wife. Have thou nothing 
to do with this just man, for I have 
suffer’d much this day in a dream be- 
eause of Him. 


Evangelist. But the chief priests 


and the elders influenced the multi- 
tude, that they should ask for Barab- 
bas, and destroy Jesus. The governor 
answer’d and said to them: 

Pilate. Now whither of the twain 
here will ye that I release to you? 


Evangelist. They answer’d: 


DOUBLE CHORUS 
Mob. Barabbas! 


RECITATIVE (T'enor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And Pilate said to 
them : 

Pilate. And what shall I do now 
with Jesus, of whom they say that 
he is Christ? 

Evangelist. Then said they all: 


DOUBLE CHORUS 
Mob. Let Him be crucified! 


CHORALE 

What wondrous punishment is this 
to render! 

For erring sheep is slain the shepherd 
tender ; 

The Lord, the just one, for the serv- 
ant prayeth, 

Who Him betrayeth. 


RECITATIVE (TJ'enor and Bass) 
Evangelist. The governor an- 
swered : 


Pilate. What evil hath He done? 


RECITATIVE (Soprano) 
He hath done only good to all. 
The blind have back their sight 

through Him. 

The lame again are walking; 
He told us of His Father’s word, 
He driveth devils forth; 
The mourners hath He comforted ; 
And sinners too he hath received, 
Beside, my Jesu nought hath done. 


ArIA (Soprano) 
From love unbounded, yes all from 
love my Saviour dieth, 

For sin He dies, who sin hath none. 
RECITATIVE (Tenor) 
Evangelist. Then cried they out 

all the more, and said: 
DOUBLE CHORUS 
Mob. Let Him be crucified! 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 
Evangelist. And when Pilate saw 


that all did avail him nothing, but 
that rather a tumult was rising, he 
took water, and washed his hands 
before the crowd, and said: 
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Pilate. I am innocent of the blood 
of this just person, be it your care. 
Evangelist. Then answered all the 
people, and said : 
DouBLE CHORUS 


Mob. His blood be on us and on 
our children! 


THE SCOURGING 
RECITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. Then he released 
Barabbas unto them, and when he 
had scourged Jesus. forthwith he de- 
livered Him, that they might crucify 
Him. 

ReciratTivE (Alto) 

Look down, O God! Here stands 
the blessed Saviour bound. Now 
scourge they Him! O stripes, O 
wounds! ‘Tormentors, stay your 
hands! Will not your stony hearts 
relent, to see such eruel anguish 
there? Ah, no! Ye have a heart that 
must be like the rack itself, and yet 
much harder too. Have pity, stay 
your hands! 


Aria (Alto) 


Are my weeping and my wailing, 
Unavailing, 

Take my heart and all of me. 

Yes, this heart so vainly pleading 

When the sacred wounds are bleeding, 

Shall the altar chalice be! 


THE CROWNING WITH THORNS 
RECITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. Then straightway the 
soldiers of the governor took Jesus 
into the common hall, and gathered 
unto Him all the band of soldiers 
and stripped Him, and put on Him 
a scarlet robe; and, plaiting a crown 
of thorns, they put it upon His head, 
and a reed in His right hand, and 
so they bow’d the knee before Him, 
and mocked Him, and said: 


DoUBLE CHORUS 


Soldiers. We hail Thee, King of 
the Jews! 


REcITATIVE (Tenor) 


And then they spit on Him, and 
with the reed, they smote Him on 
the head. 

CHORALE 
O Thou with hate surrounded, 
Enduring shame and scorn, 
Whose sacred head is wounded, 
And crown’d with cruel thorn, 
Though praise and adoration 
Be now denied to Thee, 
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And Thine but execration, 
Accept them, Lord, from me. 


O calm, majestic features, 

From which will shrink in fear 
The world of sinful creatures, 
Defiled ye now appear, 

How pale and wan Thy seeming! 
Thine eyes that once were bright, 
With pow’r transcendent beaming, 
Ah, what hath dulled their light? 


SHORT INTERMISSION 


LR 


RECITATIVE (T7'enor) 


Evangelist. And after making sport 
of Him, then did they pull the mantle 
off, and clothing Him in His own 
raiment, they led Him away to be 
crucified. And as they were going out 
they found there a man of Cyrene, 
whose name was Simon, and they 
compelled him to bear His cross. 


RECITATIVE (Bass) 


Yea, truly, to the cross our flesh and 
blood 

Will only be compelled ; 

What most for our own soul is good, 

In terror most is held. 


ArtA (Bass) 


Come, blessed cross! be aye my song: 

My Jesu, ever give it me! 

And if too great my burden be, 

Thy help, O Lord, will make me 
strong. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
RECITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. And when they were 
come unto a place called Golgotha 
(that is the place of a skull), they 
gave Him vinegar to drink, that was 
mingled with gall; and when He 
tasted it, He refused to drink. And 
after they had crucified Him they 
divided His garments by casting lots 
therefor, that it might be fulfilled, 
which was said of old by the prophet : 
They parted my garments among 
them, and upon the vesture did they 
east lots. And sitting down, they 
watched Him there. And over His 
head they set up His accusation in 
writing, namely: This is Jesus, the 
King of the Jews. And with Him 
two thieves were crucified, one on the 
right hand, and one on the left. And 
they that passed by, reviled Him, 
wagging their heads, and saying: 


DouUBLE CHORUS 
Thou that destroyest the temple of 
God, and buildest it in three days, 
save Thyself. Art Thou the Son of 
God, come down now from the cross. 


REOITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. And likewise also the 
chief priests mocked at Him, saying 
with the scribes and the elders of the 
people: 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


He saved others, Himself he can- 
not save. If He be King of Israel, let 
Him come down now from the cross, 
and then we will believe Him. He in 
God hath trusted: let Him deliver 
Him now, if He will, for he Hath 
said: I am the Son of God. 


RECITATIVE (TJ'enor) 


Evangelist. He was reviled also 


by the robbers, who were crucified 
with Him. 


RECITATIVE (Alto) 


Ah! Golgotha! unhappy Golgotha! 

The Lord of Glory here a felon’s doom 
must suffer ; 

The saving light of all the world 

Must to th’ accursed cross be nailed. 

The Lord, who heaven and earth 
created, 

By earth and air rejected, hated! 

The sinless here for sin must perish; 

Ah! this indeed afflicts my soul! 


ARIA (Alto) WwiTH CHORUS 


Look where Jesus beckoning stands, 
Reaching out His helping hands, 
Come! O where? In Jesu’s bosom 
Seek redemption, find forgiveness; 
Seek it! Where? In Jesu’s bosom. 
Live ye, die ye, rest ye here, 

Ye forsaken children dear, 
Clinging—Where? To Jesu’s bosom. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 
RECITATIVE (TJ'enor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And from the sixth 
hour there was a fearful darkness 
over all the land, until the ninth hour. 
And about the ninth hour Jesus cried 
aloud and said: 


Jesus. Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani! 


Evangelist. That is, My God, My 
God, O why hast Thou forsaken Me! 
Some of them that stood there heard 
Jesus cry aloud, and they said: 


CHORUS 
Mob. He ecalleth for Elias. 


RECITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. And straightway one 
of them ran, and took a sponge, and 
filled it with vinegar, and put it on a 
reed, and gave Him to drink. The 
others said, however: 


CHORUS 


Mob. Wait, let’s see if indeed Elias 
come to save Him. 


RECITATIVE (T'enor) 


Evangelist. But once more Jesus 
cried aloud, and departed. 


CHORALE 


When I too am departing, 

Then part Thou not from me. 
On death’s lone journey starting, 
My soul will feel for Thee! 
When near my end I languish, 

All other comfort vain, 

Then draw me out of anguish, 
By Thine own woe and pain. 


AFTER THE CRUCIFIXION 
RECITATIVE (T'enor) 


Evangelist. And then, behold! the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain, 
from the top unto the bottom. And 
the earth did quake, and the rocks 
were riven. And the graves were 
opened, and there arose many bodies 
of the holy ones, that were sleeping, 
and came out of the graves after His 
resurrection, and went into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many. Now 
the centurion and they that were with 
him, and were watching Jesus, when 
they saw the earthquake, and those 
things that were done, they feared 
greatly, and said: 


CHORUS 


The Watchers. Truly, this was the 
Son of God. 


RECITATIVE (TJ'enor) 


Evangelist. And there were many 
women there, looking on from afar 
off, ‘who had followed after Jesus 
from Galilee, and ministered unto 
Him; and among them there was 
Mary Magdalene, also Mary, the 
mother of James and of Joseph, and 
the mother of Zebedee’s children. At 
eventide there came a rich man of 
Arimethea, called Joseph, who him- 
self was a disciple of Jesus. He went 
to Pilate, and begged of him the body 
of Jesus. Then Pilate commanded the 


body to be delivered. 
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AT THE DESCENT FROM THE 
CROSS 


RECITATIVE (Bass) 


At eventide, cool hour of rest, Was 
Adam’s fall made manifest. So now 
at eve our foe doth Christ subdue ; 
At eve the dove returning flew, And 
in its mouth the olive bore. O lovely 
time! O evening hour! The covenant 
of peace with God is seal’d, For Jesus 
hath His cross fulfill’d. His body 
sinks to rest. Ah! go, my soul, beg 
thou His corpse. Go! shall the dear 
remains neglected perish? O precious 
boon, for heart and soul to cherish ! 


Arta (Bass) 


Cleanse thee, O my soul from sin, 
For my Jesu will I bury. 

So within my peaceful breast, 
Shall He rest and reign for ever! 
World, depart, let Jesus in! 


THE BURIAL 
REcITATIVE (Tenor) 


Evangelist. And Joseph took the 
body, and wrapped it in a clean cloth 
of linen, and laid it in his own new 
tomb, which he had hewn out in the 
rock ; and having rolled a great stone 
to the door of the tomb, he went 
away. And remaining there were 
Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
sitting over against the tomb. Now 
on the next day, after that of the 
preparation, came the chief priests 
and the Pharisees together unto 
Pilate, and said: 


DOUBLE CHORUS 


Priests. Sir, we remember it well; 
we heard that deceiver say, while He 
was yet alive: After three days I will 
rise again. Therefore command the 
grave to be made sure, until the third 
day, lest His disciples come by night, 


and steal Him away, and say unto 
the people: Surely, He is risen from 
the dead, so the last error shall be 
worse than the first. 


RECITATIVE (Tenor and Bass) 


Evangelist. And Pilate said to 
them : 


Pilate. Ye have there a watch; g0 
and make it secure as ye know how. 


Evangelist. They went away, and 
secured the sepulchre with soldiers, 
and they sealed the stone. 


RECITATIVE (Soprano, Alto, Tenor 
and Bass) WITH CHORUS 


Bass. The Lord hath lain Him 
down to rest. 


Tenor. The pains are o’er, He for 
our sins so meekly bore. ; 


Alto. O weary sacred limbs! See! 
how my tears of fond remorse bedew 
Thee, that in my fall such bitter 
woes were Thine. 


Soprano. My soul shall bless The 
all my days with thousand thanks 
that Thou hast deem’d it worth the 
sacrifice. 


CHORUS 
My Jesu, my Jesu, good night! 


DOUBLE CHORUS 
The Believers. 


Around Thy 
weeping, 
Hearts turned to Thee, O 

blest : 

Rest Thee softly, softly rest. 

Long, ye weary limbs, lie sleeping. 

This cold stone above Thy head, 

Shall to many a careworn conscience 

Be a sweet refreshing pillow ; 

Here the soul finds peaceful bed. 
Closed in bliss divine 

Slumber now the weary eyes. 


tomb here sit we 


Saviour 
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Remaining Boston Symphony Concerts of the season: 


TUESDAY, April 28 


(JESUS MARIA SANROMA, Soloist) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON and SATURDAY EVENING, May 1 and 2 
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i Coe | — ¥ be. The listeners yesterday did not seem 
elling: P erformance Led restive. They had, on the contrary, an 


evi opportunity to observe how wonderfully 
By Koussevitzky at the Bach mated his musie with the drama of 


i nd:Cone r the text. There are dull. spots: in Bach’s 
| Fen sein: eA SE music, but so, too, are there in a Brahms 


“pe ! “ ) “d th | M. tth = . 
i 2 9,199 VO—~— sigh’ withott bite witch: is ‘te niet iete A 
Co 


! symphony, Merely’ with regard to expe- 

y Moses Smith diency, pping them out does not help 

Johann Sebastian Bach’s “Passion Ac- matters, but on the contrary maprhe ae 
cording to Saint Matthew,” wr pps or ote the present case, the dramatic 
sition to which, in the words of the oytline. nN eens 
ae Bach specialist, Charles Sanford | Jy td ye cant dee ccm a 
Terry, only the same composer’s B minor gigced us all greatly in h Bae = Mio 
Mass is comparable, received the first agneern swith the . etalls_of the pet ae 
of two performances yesterday afternoon ance, When Muck planne 1is rote uc 
and evening in Symphony Hall, under tion, he arranged the instrumen bee 

the auspices of the Boston Symphony |.ompaniment himself. Ww e were not ie) 

Orchestra, which took part in the per-|.y4+¢ version Dr. Koussevitzky was em- 
formance, and the Pension Fund of ploying yesterday, but it seemed authen- 
which was the beneficiary of the occasion. tic enough. The chorus and orchestra 
The only Boston performances of this were divided into two equal groups. And 
monumental work in recent years Were jf they were not so placed as to sive the 
given at concerts of the Handel and originally intended antiphonal Aibctgate 
Haydn Society, and for one reason OF that is impracticable in the modern con- 
another those were scarcely of a quality cert-hall. Muck employed a. piano for 
to do justice to the prodigious music. the recitatives. Dr. KXoussevitzky pre- 
It is eighteen years since the Boston ferred to rely on the older harpsichord. 
Symphony Orchestra had anything tO This was well, especially since the instru: 
do with it. That was in 1918, when Karl! »ent was ably manned yesterday by Dr. 
Muck prepared the performance. But vy, Ernst Wolff. Similarly we heard the 
there was a war on in those days, and colo viola da gamba well played by Al- 
one of its by-products was that Muck freq Zighera instead of the modern “cello. 
was arrested as an alien enemy. AS 4 The other solo instruments all performed 
further result the scheduled performances jn sjmilar vein. . 
were conducted by Ernst Schmidt. It is almost unnecessary to say that 
Since then the Symphony Orchestra the Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
has refrained from approaching the gqmirably. The only ‘observable excep- 
“Saint Matthew Passior’’ as if it were tions to this condition were in the places 
a bad dream. with unpleasant associa~ pore the rhythmic insecurity of a solo 
tions. Dr. Koussevitzky prepared the singer made the task of orchestral ac: 
way, in a sense, last year, when he proy gompaniment difficult. But when th 
duced Bach’s “Saint John Passion.” That singers for the frequently difficult airs 
Boston concert-goers may still have in- ;new their jobs—which was the usual 
hibitions on the subject is a possible .acothe orchestra under Dr. Kousse- 
explanation of the fact that yesterday's vitzky responded beautifully. | 
audience, while large, did not completely mm. most notable of the soloists Was 
fill the hall, as it ought to have done.: x oith Falkner, who sang the music of 
On the other hand, those people who Jesus magnificently. He had the voice, he 
came, listened to the unfolding drama’ y44 familiarity with the music and text, 
with the most engrossed attention, and. above all, he had the style. His work 
applauded, when occasion offered, with; ».. 4 splendid exhibition of the pest 
ae ene. “traditions of English singing. Perhaps in 
For most of the audience, yesterday's wngiand his case would not be excep- 
performance was the first. Having no tional: here, he towered over all the 
immediate basis of comparison, they others in last night’s performance in the 
could enjoy the proceedings with the as- authority of his delivery. j 
sumption that the’ ‘Matthew Passion” mrpe pest of the others was Kathryn 
was being given a more than competent Meisle, the contralto, who sang in good 
rendering, enkindled by the Koussevitz- yoice and good style. Frederick Jagel, 


kyan spark that burns hottest when our who had the difficult task of presenting 


conductor facts a ghorus.. We were Not the recitatives of the Evangelist, often 
treated to the indignity of an expurgated j»,ade the mistake of attempting to sing 
version, in which what should be 4 CON- them too literally. Otherwise he got 
tinuous drama with music is betched through his wearing task well. Jean- 
because of excessive solicitude for an nette Vreeland, soprano, has frequently 
audience’s staying powers. The problem |jpeen heard here with pleasure. She was 
was solved for yesterday (and today) by|not at her best last night. The same may 
giving the work in two sections, with 4)po said of David Blair McClosky, the 
liberal intermission for dinner. other baritone. A little more rehearsins 


with the orchestra (which is a counsel of |orchestra’s pension fund, The first of 
perfection) might have helped. Today’s these took place yesterday afternoon 
performance will no doubt be better in #Md@ evening, the second follows ,today, 
this respect. Pn 2. aga and ever, more. important 

The large -chorus, consisting of the eature of this rectitude in performance 


. is the engaging of genuinely able rather 
Harvard Glee Club .and Radcliffe Choral than.merely competent solo singersy In 


Society, trained by G. Wallace Wood- the matter of chorus, in view of the 
worth, had been admirably prepared for numbers -he desired, the conductor was 
a formidable task. One hastens to repeat Virtually restricted to the choirs of 
the frequently expressed admiration for Marvard and Radcliffe, and they served 


what college students, amateur singers, 2!M™ yesterday, as it seemed, better 


' , than they have ever served him before. 
have been able to accomplish because of ' 


their unsparing devotion under a consci- An Uplifting Performance 
entious leader, This is one of the finest mre golo singers aforesaid were, or 
manifestations of musical life in America. rather, are Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; 

It is true that the choral tone has not Kathryn Meisle, contralto: Frederick 
the body that one gets from older, more Jagel, tenor, and Keith Falkner and 
expert and better-voiced singers. It is ecu add i ae at eee 
also. true that the price for the :superb oO presided capably, even imagin- 

os eee : tee Sar ani ar atively, at the harpischord. Add to 
precision of these singers is a lack of these forces an orchestra, that we now 
legato. We ave accustomed to _ these 


a r have good reason to believe unequalled, 
necessities with youthful singers. But the Jed by Dr. Koussevitzky in one of his 
splendid spirit that animates them is a rarer moods of inspiration and devo- 


never-ending source of wonder. tion, and the fortunate result was a 
There are many things one would like Singularly moving and _ uplifting per- 
to add to an account of the performance eee a ak pis Beep! bon eli: 
or re pe °n Pct c . . . 
that may prove to be historic if fo: HO! One of the baat eafeguards a®ainel 
no other reason than that its projectors 


$ | . the impression of monotony that a full 
may be encouraged to give the’ ‘Saint performance of the ‘‘Matthew Passion” 


Matthew Passion” a place in the active may engender is beauty of tone, From 
repertory like that recently assigned the @ purely musical standpoint, the reci- 
B minor Mass. One would like to dilate abet of ue Rach. Sette by that — oe 
‘ urden of the narrative are, for © 
Cc choruses, the beauty ; 
ig the magnificent ; . Hori nayigt ) ‘ most part, tiresome. Mr. Jagel saved 
of many of the airs, the sheer tonal 


a them yesterday as they have never 
drama with which Bach makes the oper- been saved in this listener’s experience. 


Falkner 
comparison. Fortunately there will be brought a noble dignity and pathos to 
another opportunity tomorrow. the words of Jesus, Beauty, too, char- 

acterized the singing of Mmes. Vree- 


9 W . land and Meisle and of the chorus, 
Bach S Great ork by Which shone particularly in the cho- 


rales. 


atic composers seem insignificant by Besides. tonal beauty, Mr. 


Gains Orchestral Color 


Symphony, Soloists Determined upon an historically ac- 


curate performance, so far as was 
possible, Dr. Koussevitzky made the 
proper divisions of his strings, added 
oboes ‘‘da Caccia’’ and ‘‘d’Amore,” and 
in One obligato the viola da gamba. 
Bach’s orchestral color, when repro- 
RREN STOREY SMITH duced with such faithfulness and set 
forth with such skill became not mere- 
Dr. Koussevitzky took it ly picturesque, but an enhancing factor 
: ; es ie’ in the performance. 

upon himselt to revive Bach's “Pas- Unfortunately there were a few empty 
sion According to St. Matthew,” un- seats on the floor yesterday. There 
heard at a concert of the Boston Should be none this evening. ” Ideally, 
; there should be no applause diing or 
Symphony Orchestra since 1918, after such a work as this. But surely 
though presented here more recently all concerned deserved the plaudits thaf 
. bi, rewarded them at the conclusion of 

under other auspices, he determined sath “shanion. 
to do it properly. And in the case In this Gomonstration 96 approval oe 
: valiant young men and women of the 
of a 200-year-old work, cast in an chorus took part, especially when G. 
outmoded form, with not a few Wallace Woodworth, conductor of both 


archaisms, much, too much in fact, the Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, was escorted to the 
depends upon the performance. stage by Dr, Koussevitzky. 

And so ended the first of two per- 
ee formances that should take high rank 
IN TWO SESSIONS among Dr. Koussevitzky’s and the or- 

Part of the justness and correctness | chestra’s achievements, : 
was the presenting of the work ifn its 
entirety, and that necessitated two 
Sessions at each of the two projected 
concerts, which was given in aid of the 
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What's Going On 


Bacl¥s St. “Matthew Passion 


ACH’S St. Matthew Passion 
BR was presented yesterday after- 

noon and evening, in two ses- 
sions, by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. The orchestra was assisted 
by the Harvard and Radcliffe cho- 
ruses (G. Wallace Woodworth, con- 
ductor) and by these soloists: Jean- 
ette Vreeland, soprano; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto; Frederick Jagel, 
tenor; Keith Falkner and David 
Blair McClosky, basses. Dr. V. Ernst 
Wolff played the harpsichord, Louis 
Speyer and Henry Stanislaus the 
Pmglish horns; Mr. Speyer and Jean 
Devergie the oboi d’amore, Alfred 
Zighera the viola da gamba and 
Albert W. Snow the organ. The work 
is being repeated late this afternoon 
and this evening. The performances 
are for the benefit of the orchestra’s 
pension fund. 

The St. Matthew Passion had 
gone unheard in Boston for nearly 
20 years, except for a _ rather 
inadequate performance by the 
Handel and Haydn Society two 
years ago. The performance of yes- 
terday was on the whole of high 
quality. The chorus was exceHent, 
the vocal soloists for the most part 
were better than adequate and the 
instrumental parts were expertly 
performed, Dr, Koussevitzky welded 
his forces into a unity that expressed 
reverentially the devotioiial import 
of the work. He also brought out its 
dramatic quality. 

It was in this dramatic aspect 
that his interpretation was open to 
adverse criticism. His dynamic con- 
trasts were often too violent. The 
choruses were usually much too 
loud. The tremendous fortissimo on 
the simple remark of the Priests, 
Scribes and Elders, “Not upon the 
feast,” and on the scorntul reply of 
the Chief Priests and Elders to 
Judas, “What is that to us?” for ex- 
amples, detracted from the effect of 
the similar fortissimo, properly used, 
in the cries of the people, “Barab- 
bas!” and “Let Him be crucified!” 
This extreme violence was carried 
over at one point even into the 
words of Jesus, when “All ye shall 
be offended because of Me thi 
night,” sung piano by Mr. Falkner, 
was followed by “I will smite the 
shepherd,” in a distressing fortis- 
simo. It would be difficult to defend 

these procedures, | 


On the other hand, the chorales 
were sung. without exception, with 
exquisite loveliness of tone and ex- 
pression, the difficult and often 
unrewarding recitatives were han- 
dled with discretion and the arias 
were delivered with good tonal qual- 
ity and with sympathetic under- 
standing of their content. Mr. Jagel, 
with the most difficult assignment, 
performed his work wit: good vocal 
control and fine dramatic intelli- 
gence. Mr. Falkner lent musical 
authority and interpretive dignity to 
the words of Jesus. Miss Vreeland 
was in good voice and sang with 
deep understanding of the signifi- 
cance of her text. Miss Meisle dis- 
played musical and dramatic intel- 
ligence but vocally she was not in 
good form. Mr. McClosky was over- 
eager and his voice lacked resonance. 

It would be helpful if before this 
work is given again a better English 
text could be discovered or devised. 
The English words, except those 
taken directly from the Gospel, are 
often ludicrous in their inappropri- 
ateness, and often, too, the musical 
accent falls on the wrong word o1 
syllable, It would be a big task to 
compose a really good English text 
for these choruses and arias, but it 
would be a real service. 

There was an ovation for all con- 
cerned, including Mr. Woodworth, 
at the close of last evening’s per- 
formance, . L.A. 5S. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


“St BAL. LO’ 
J. S. Bags ‘74 assl ccord- 


ing to S atthew,” was performed 
at Symphony Hall yesterday for the 
benefit of the pension fund of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, A sec- 


ond performance will be given this 
afternoon and evening. 

Dr Serge Koussevitzky conduct- 
ed. The choruses were the Radcliffe 
Choral Society and the Harvard 
Glee Club. The soloists were as fo!- 
lows: Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Keith 
Falkner, bass; Frederick Jagel, ten- 
or, and David Blair McClosky, bass. 
Harpischord accompaniments were 
played by Dr V. Ernst Wolff. Promi- 
nent instrumental parts, by custom 
allotted to modern instruments ap- 
proximating those for which Bach 
wrote, were taken by Louis Speyer 
and Henry Stanislaus upon the Eng- 
lish horn in substitution for the oboe 
da caccia. Portions for oboi d’amore 
were played by Mr Speyer and Jean 
Devergie and for viola de gamba, 
by Alfred Zighera. The orchestra, 
of course, was composed of a small 
number of Symphony men, Albert 
W. Snow was organist. 


‘Though an acknowledged master- Calizing was thoroughly enjoyable. 
piece of church music, “The Pas- Her voice has gained, the last few 
sion According to St Matthew” has years, in depth and clarity, Miss 
suffered neglect in this city for some Vreeland, long a familiar figure in 
years. An obvious reason is its ex- Boston, is known for the light 
treme difficulty. The Boston Sym- purity of her voice, but she in- 
phony presented the work in 1918 variably gives an impression of 
and it was given by the Handel and superficiality in such music as this. 
Haydn Society in 1929 and 1934. The It is wholly a matter of style. Mr 
present performances divide it into McClosky exhibited some short- 
two sections, the first of which began comings in this regard, though he 
at 4, the second at 8. Save for un- sang adequately. | 
important condensation of two num- _ Bach’s chorales will always excite 
bers, no cuts were made. Thus the wonder at their poignancy. It was 
a chorus was ended a little advisable that they were sung by 
after 10. . the full choruses on the stage. After 

The Boston Symphony and the all, no matter how they were 
Harvard and Radcliffe choruses may :treated in Bach’s day, this proced- 
be congratulated upon their achieve-. ure is probably the most practical 
ment in so well preparing and ex- even if not historically exact. 
ecuting this formidable score. -As|' The harpsichord sounded very 
t ey have repeated the B minor thin in such a large hall, but one 
Mass with notable success in recent rejoiced at Dr Wolff’s accurate play- 
years, one hopes they will be able ing of it. Invariably he produced 
in subsequent seasons to make the chords for the recitatives at just 
Ht Matthew Passion” familiar to the proper time. The orchestra 
= ch ta played and Dr Koussevitzky con- 
PO s church music offers many ducted eloquently. In short, the 
ifficulties to singers and conductor, whole performance was memorable. 
a only technical, but expressive. At the end, all concerned were 
ince the Passions and the Mass applauded and cheered to the echo. 
were composed for actual services There was some misunderstanding 
and not for the concert room, as about the hour for the first section. 
nee Handel’s oratorlos, Bach’s mas- This reviewer, having consulted only 
. ‘pieces require simplicity of in- the official copy for the concerts— 
erpretation. G. Wallace Wood- which by error stated 4:30 and not 4 
worth, who long assisted and has —arrived at 4:25 to find a consider- 
now succeeded Dr Davison as leader able.number of persons in the same 


of the Harvard and_ Radcliffe predicament. The time of 4:30, taken 


choruses, trained his singers re- 
markably well in this respect. While 
they did not always enunciate the 
text clearly, their tone was good 
and they carried off the involved 
counterpoint admirably. 

But seldom nowadays are a group 
of soloists so individually capable 
and well adjusted as the five on 
this occasion. Mr Falkner is a born 
musician. Many an older singer 
could learn from him the simple 
eloquence of style demanded—but 
so rarely experienced!—by religious 
music, His sonorous bass voice is 
flexible and he uses it with unusual 
skill. His singing of the arias and 
of the recitatives of Christ will stand 
in memory. 

Mr Jagel is also a skilled and a 
sensitive Singer, but much of the 
music of the Evangelist lay too 
high for him. Small wonder that 
he simply could not avoid breaking 
a few phrases of sustained figura- 
tion. As it was, he met his prob- 


from that copy, was unfortunately 
printed in the musical columns of 
the Sunday Globe. To eliminate 
further confusion, let it be repeated 
that the afternoon session today will 
begin at .5. The concert will be 
resumed at 8:30. eM FS 


Yr. MATTHEW PASSION 

by ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
A performance of Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion was given yesterday 
evening in Symphony Hall by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 


.Koussevitzky, conductor. The chorus 


was that of the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor. 
The soloists were as follows: Jean- 
ette Vreeland, soprano; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto; Frederick Jagel, 
tenor; Keith Falkner, bass; David 


lems valiantly. Miss Meisle’s vyo-|McClosky, bass. The accompani- 
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ments to the recitatives were played 
by Dr. V. Ernst Wolff, harpsichora, 
and Albert W. Snow, organ. The in 
concert was given for the pene 
of the orchestra’s pension fund. 


The St. Matthew Passion of Bach power. 


, st movingly to overdo his role. 
contains some of the mo ever boon jremains to commend the admirable 


sorrowful music that has 


be more mag- WOr 
composed. There may De : ists, Messrs, Snow, Zighera, Laurent, 


nificent music in the B minor Mass, 


St. John Gillet, 
more dramatic music in the of others. Without their artistic skill 


the the performance would have been 


Passion: but for the expression 
grief and pity one must go to 


dern audience los 
St. Matthew. For a mo f the thanks are most emphatically due 


the length of the recitatives O 


'work. Neither Miss Meisle nor Mr. 
d, McClosky was entirely satisfactory 


their parts. In her arias Miss 


fit Meisle seemed to know what she 
wanted to express but to lack the 


Mr. McClosky was inclined 
Very little space 


k done by the instrumental solo- 


Burgin, Speyer and_ still 


t indeed. After all is said, our 


Evangelist is the stumbling-block to Dr. Koussevitzky for the care and 


in the way of complete enjoyment. zeal whic 
It is hard to become accustomed to important rev 


h he has exercised in this 
ival of the St. Mat- 


the interruptions into the listening thew Passion. 
4 » ata 


mood. € 27-26 HA a 


enormous re- ance 0 ; 
Naturally, then, an this afternoon and evening in Sym- 


sponsibility is placed on the singer 


There will be one more perform- 
f this work by the same artists 


who takes the role of the Evangel- phony Hall. 


ist. It says much for Mr. Jagel that 


failing competence, ev 


he performed this ph Arse ol College Singers 


was occasionally severely strained. 


li “and wept bitterly” H d bs B | ® 
ae . ccubar ot moment, and there earagd in acn s 


was a precario 


were others. But as the evening 


nt on Mr. Jagel became surer and P ° M o 
Mt the whole did an extremely cre- assion ul wea | ¢ 


ditable job. Dr. Wolff, at the harp- 
sichord, apparently chose the sim- 





plest course, that is to leave the Ffayyard, Radcliffe Groups 


soloist practically unsupported. 
There is some evidence that Bach, 
himself, provided rather full accom- 
paniments to the- recitatives. Un- 
questionably Dr. Wolff took the Op- 
posite view. 

The orchestral playing and the 
singing of the chorus were exceed- 
ingly good. Mr. Woodworth had ob- 
viously done a splendid piece of work 
in the preparation of the latter. 
Mendelssohn, in the famous per- 
formance of the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion in 1829, established the use of 
a large chorus which all too often 
destroys the balance with the or- 
chestra. Last night there were sev- 
eral times when this balance was 
so destroyed, but far fewer than is 
usually the case. The singing of the 
chorales, except for some dragging 
of the tempo, was excellent. | 

Mr. Falkner sang progressively 
better as the evening progressed. In 
the second part of the Passion his 
performance was one of great 
beauty. If he began coldly, he amply 
atoned for this fault later. Miss. 
Vreeland was also good. Her singing 
of “From love unbounded” was one 
of the finest moments in the whole 
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Composition Is Given in En- 
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By Francis D. Perkins 
A Staff Correspondent 

Boston April 26.—Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion” had the first of two 
complete performances by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitzky’s direction today at 
Symphony Hall before a large and 
intent audience including several 
visitors from New York. 

The Harvard Glee Club and Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, trained by G 
Wallace Woodworth, sang the chor- 
uses. Soloists were Kathryn Mcisiec, 
contralto, and Frederick Jagel, tenor, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany;. Heannette Vreeland, soprano, 
Keith Falkner, barytone, and David 


McCloskey, basso, with Albert Ww. 
n and V. Ernst Wolff 


Snow at the 
as harpsichordist. , i 
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The svup.....-us work, in its first 
uncut Boston performance since 1918, 
had an impressive and praiseworthy 
interpretation in which much credit 
is due t% the singing of the young 
choristers from Cambridge, who in 
eeneral sang with an excellent and 
well proportioned quality of tone, 
achieving clarity of detail as well as 
an imposing sonority and sensitive 
responsiveness to Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
interpretative wishes. The emotionai 
coloring of the choral singing was 
unusually vivid and accentuated the 
dramatic nature of much of the 
music, 

The soloists did their work well, 

with laudable vocal quality and clear 
enunciation of the text given in an 
English translation. Special praise 
was due the New York tenor, Mr. 
Jagel, for his interpretation of the 
Biblical narrative, which was clearly 
and eloquently projected, and for the 
tonal clearness and artistic expres- 
siveness with which Mr. Falkner, 
English barytone, sang the words of 
Christ. The orchestra was in good 
form and never swamped the vocalists 
in the well balanced and unified per- 
formance. 
_ The passion music was performed 
in two parts in an afternoon and 
evening session. The music will be 
repeated tomorrow afternoon and 
evening at 5 and 8:30. Both pere 
formances are for the benefit of the 
orchestra’s pension fund. 





“St Matthew Passion” 


“The Passion According to Saint 
Matthew” was performed a second 
time, at Symphony Hall yesterday, 
for the benefit of the pension fund 
for retired members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. As on Sun- 
day, the singers and instrumentalists, 
under Dr Koussevitzky’s ardent con- 
ducting, realized a presentation 
superlative in many respects. The 
few shortcomings noticeable rested 
mainly with two of the soloists, and 
they were not of great importance to 
the total effect. 

It cannot be emphasized _ too 
strongly that the Boston Symphony 
and the Harvard and Rnudcliffe 
choruses have wrought nobly in thus 
restoring from neglect one of the 
greatest of all masterpieces. Nor 
should any take lightly the thought 
that Bach’s work ought to be re- 
peated in the future until it ls as 
familiar, say, as the “Messiah.” 

Many sides of Bach are shown in 
the “St Matthew Passion”: Bach, the 
supreme contrapuntist, and Bach a 
weaver of glorious melody; more 
conspicuously than in many of his 


works, bach the tonal dramatist 
who, in his dully ordered life at Leip- 
zig wrote deliberate touches of 
realism that have lost none of their 
vividness through two centuries, 

As a perfectly proportioned art- 
work the “St Matthew Passion” long 
since took its place; itmow Remains 
for modern concert-goers to realize 
this living fact. Though, as someone 
has said, the “St Matthew Passion” 
does not at its highest points quite 
reach the sublimity of the best of the 
B minor Mass, it is free from the 
occasional austerity and _  contra- 
puntal dryness of the Mass. Bach, 
the tone poet—as he indubitably 
was—fashioned, in the style and ac- 
cording to the church convention of 
his time, an imperishable musical 
drama of the tragedy upon Golgotha. 

C. W. am 


Passion Music 
Of Bach Again 


Stirs Listeners 








Second Performance of the 
‘‘Matthew” at Symphony 
etters th 





By Moses Smith 

The B | Soe performance of Bach’s 
‘Saint Matthew Passion” in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon and evening 
was better than the first on Sunday, The 
principal difference was the general im- 
provement of the singing by the soloists. 
This was especially observable in the 
cases of Jeannette Vreeland, the soprano, 
and David Blair McClosky, the baritone 
and only Boston member of the ‘‘cast.” 

Both these singers, especially Miss: 
Vreeland, sang so well yesterday, in fact, 
as to suggest tMat they had been ill at 
ease the preceding day. Frederick Jagel, 
the tenor, who had a punishing task in 
the rendering of the recitatives of the 
Evangelist and one or two airs besides, 
was much more at home, and acquitted 
“uymself ably. As at the first performance, 
the outstanding thing in his contribu- 
tion for the day was his delivery of the 
English version of Jesus’ “Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachtani”’ bi 

The effect that these last phrases 
made had, it is true, been beautifully pre- 
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pared by the moving and even agonizing’ 
manner of Keith Falkner’s previous 
presentation of the Hebrew words. And 
the powerful contrast between the two 
forms—curiously uniting to present a 
single impression—was 4n indication of 
Bach’s ability to enhance perhaps the 
most forceful phrase in any literature. 

Mr. Falkner’s singing of the music of 
Jesus was again a model for others to 
follow. And Kathryn Meisle’s presenta- 
tion of the contralto recitatives and airs 
was even more arresting than it had 
been in the previous performance, I 
hasten to make amends, also, for the 
omission of a few other items from the 
preceding report—the exquisite violin 
playing of Richard Burgin, the impecca- 
ble (as usual) flute playing of Georges 
Laurent, and the similarly happy oboe 
solo of Fernand Gillet. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction played 
very well. Those few insecurities in 
Sunday’s performance—caused by in- 
sufficient rehearsing with the soloists 
—were for the most part ironed out. 
It was almost impossible to expect that 
the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Society should improve their ad- 


same—at least I hope so—will be true 
of the “Matthew Passion.” 

Both works are masterpieces, incom- 
parable with anything else in the lan- 
guage of tone. The Mass is a religious 
ceremonial, therefore more _ spiritual] 
and exalted. The choruses tend to be 
longer and of a more complicated struc- 
ture (which does not make them less 
arresting to many of us). The ‘“Pas- 
sion” is a drama and the music is cor- 
respondingly more dramatic, but never 
theatrical, more deeply personal, but 
never hysterical, 

Anyone who has heard the choral 
shout ‘‘Barabbas!’’ in reply to Pilate’s 
question will never forget it. Or the 
music to the words, “Let Him be 
crucified.”’ Or the opening chorus, 
“Come, ye daughters,” the closing 
chorus, ‘“‘Around thy tomb,” or any one 
of a score of similar passages. Before 
such music the listener is alternately 
stirred and benumbed. 
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[From Late Editions of Yesterday’s TT 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Koussevitzky Conducts Works 
That Prove Peerlessness 
of His Orchestra. 


ROGRAN‘ 

Compositions of Stravinsky anc 

Prokofieff Contrast With 
Music of Tanieff. 


MOPERN RUSSIA 


By OLIN DOWNES. 

The first sound made last night 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
playing in Carnegie Hall, empha- 
sized the fact of the peerlessness of 
this band, which Dr. Koussevitzky, 
its conductor, has so admirably de- 
veloped. The tone speaks for itself, 


The Tanieft Symphony in C is 
conventional in its form and in 
much of its matter; very substan- 
tial in the contrapuntal nature of 
its workmanship; fully and_ bril- 
liantly orchestrated. Perhaps, and 
partly owing to such a perform- 
ance as could scarcely be excelled, 
this symphony sounded with a 
vitality and meaning past its 
deserts. If this is so, may the fact 
not be laid partly to the music 
which preceded it? Is that music, 
i. e.; the music of Prokofieff and 
Stravinsky heard last night, as 
modern and as epochal as once we 
thought it was? Is Tanieff’s sym-) 
phony so outmoded and meaning- 
less for this generation as it was 
»xpected in advance to be? 

Music undergoes curious evolu- 
ions. Its evolutions in the last 
thirty-five years have been particu- 
larly rapid and confusing. Every 
decade brought fresh attitudes, if 
not really fresh tendencies, on the 
~art of the composers. Romanti- 
cism, impressionism, atonalism, 
neo-classicism, and now, perhaps, a 
return to a measure of poetry and 
romanticism in the art, have beer 
successively witnessed. Today, or. 
last night, in Carnegie Hall, a num- | 
ber of people appeared to think that | 
the tendencies of Tanieff were! 
neither negligible nor uninterestin™ 


that much in his symphony was 
stirring and worth while. There are 
health and substance in it and hon-. 
esty of feeling. Passages, especial- 


mirable singing. But they seemed to 
have an even finer spirit yesterday. The 
principal burden of preparation for 


in its balance, euphony and bril- 
liance and in the excellence of solo 
passages. The technical finish of 


{ 
' 


these massive performances lay on | the performance is of a razor edge. 


them and on their conductor, G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth. By the manner of 
their accomplishment they have placed 
Bostonians tremendously in their debt. 

It was too bad that more Bostonians 
did not perceive in advance the magni- 
tude of this debt. Yesterday's audience 
was smaller than Sunday’s, leaving 
large patches of empty seats in the 
auditorium. This seems like the rank- 
e:. kind of ingratitude for the labor 
and expense that went into these per- 
formances. I hope, however, that the 
notable production will not be discuvur- 
aged, and will regard the insufficient 
public response rather as a logical re- 
gult of a weak choral tradition here. 
The principal corrective would seem to 
pe not fewer performances but more, 

IT am sure that those who heard 
either of the two performances of the 
“Matthew Passion’ have not only _ be- 
come -life-long patrons of any repeti- 
tion of the work, but will hasten to 
spread the gospel among their friends. 
They seemed to recognize the unique 
place the “Matthew Passion” occupies 
in the world’s musical literature. It 
took time, work and courage to estab- 
lish the Bach B minor Mass in a per- 
manent place of concert-goers’ affec- 
tions here. It is logical to expect the 


Add to this Dr. Koussevitzky at 
the height of his powers, in a pro-. 
gram admirably devised to set off 


the capacities of the orchestra and 
to be of exceptional interest and 
effectiveness with the audience. 

This program had another signif- 
icance which may not have been 
calculated. Its first part consisted 
of music by Russian contemporary 
composers—the agile and very gift- 
ed Prokofieff of the ‘‘Classic Sym- 
phony,’’ which is one of the best 
“‘take-offs’’ of classicist that the 
modern repertory affords, and 
the redoubtable Stravinsky of the 
broodings and frantic brutalities 
and milk-souring acerbities of the 
“Sacre du printemps’’—no less. 
That piece has made musical his- 
tory; it remains a powerful if still 
debatable score; its performance 
was followed by long and ardent 
applause. 

The second part was devoted to 
Serge Tanieff’s first Symphony in 
C. This is the work of a great con- 
trapuntist and a Russian conserva- 
tive, long looked upon as a Tre- 
markable teacher and theorist, who 
died in 1915, considered, especially 
by modernists, as a composer of 
scores years since relegated to the 
category of the ancient and musty. 

But it was proved, not only by 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his men, but 
also by Prokofieff and Stravinsky, 
that this is not precisely the case. 


ly in the first movement, are dra- 
matic. No question about it, the 
symphony of the honorable Tanieff 
appealed to the audience. 

Too much need not be claimed 
for it. It sounds with a kind of a 
solid, if sometimes dangerously 
conventional, magnificence. It has 
elaborate thematic structure, al- 
though most of the lyrical themes, 
especially the rather banal second 
theme of the first movement, are 
not distinguished. But in the course 
of manipulating his material, which 
he does in an energetic and mas- 
terful manner, the composer comes 
upon effective developments, Then, 
with resourceful manipulation and 
combination of thematic material, 
real music accumulates. 

The sincerity and enthusiasm of 
this music-making are not for an in- 
stant in doubt. The first two move- 
ments are the best—the one of an 
impetuous and dramatic nature, 
the other characterized by the ex- 
pected lyricism, which sometimes 
becomes impassioned. The scherzo, 
admirably made, is rather light and 
on a certain accepted order. The 
finale piles up a sonorous perora- 
tion based on material already 
heard, and in this movement there 
is a degree of agreeable Slavic 
pomp and sensuousness, The re- 
entrance of the theme of the slovy 
movement, scored low for the 
strings, and with a pulsing and 
rather military accompaniment 
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ight of the sec- 
tion. Yet this is not one of the| 
great symphonies, Itisa fine sym- 
phony, on a familiar model, of the 
second rank. : 

Why the fuss about it? Because 
this program apprised us of musical 
perspectives which are changing, 
and in a way that is not merely of 
historic or theoretical interest. This 
at least was one listener’s reaction. 
Prokofieff’s symphony is for the 
ears as a glass of champagne might 
be for a connoisseur. It sparkles 
and bubbles and glints. It is most | 
glibly scored. But it is what it 
always was — ‘‘ersatz’’—though a 
magnificent vehicle for a virtuoso 
orchestra. Essentially, amusing 
though it be, and delightful to bear, 
its substance is dry and thin. 

As for the cyclonic composition of | 
Stravinsky, which an odd twenty 
years ago set the world by the ears, 
last night it neither frightened nor | 
excited us. This cannot be laid to| 
the performance, for Mr. Kousse- | 
vitzky let out himself and orchestra | 
to the utmost. His interpretation | 
was an explosion of force and 
flame. It had cunningly planned 
contrasts. Certainly it placed the 
score in a most advantageous light. 
The effect, however, for some of us, | 
was episodic and something of a 
disillusion. That the performance 
had smashing climax and on occa- 
sion bewildering speed, and the 
curious and savage colors of Stra- 
vinsky’s orchestration, and the bite 
and astringency of polyharmonic 
writing, is so obviously the case 
that no argument about that is 
meeded. For all that, it appeared 


in places forced and repetitious de- 
spite the breath-taking achievement 
of the orchestra. 

Last night there was the strong 
sensation of music that once 
astounded us, and is now revealing 
a certain hollowness, and of an- 
other kind of music, long ignored 
and belittled, that contained genuine 
life and reality of feeling, and that 
is gaining ground rather than los- 
ing it. 

We never expect to hail Tanieff 
as a new Daniel come to judgment, 
and we do not expect symphonic 
writing to revert to the style of Jo- 
hannes Brahms. But it may be that 
musical conservatives knew what 
they were talking about; that they 
did not labor wholly in vain, or 
even that in writing some real and 
honest music in ways more or less 
approved by solid people they pre- 
pared the ground for some master 
yet to come. He may lean at least 
as much in their direction as in 
that of the ‘‘Sacre du printemps.’’ 
| However that may be, one thing 
last night was very certain: super- 
latively effective and finished or- 
chestral performances, directed by 
@ modern conductor of flashing 
temperament and address. The au- 
dience was large and very enthusi- 
jastic. It could hardly be less after 
the achievements of the orchestra 
and its leader. 
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KoussevitzkyConductsBand 
in a Program Including 


in C 


‘Sacre du Printemps’ Gets 
Pre-Intermission Place 


By Francis D. Perkins 


(Reprinted from yesterday’s late editions) 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave the second concert in its evening 
series at Carnegie Hall Thursday, when 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted a pro- 
gram of three Russian works of differ- 
ing styles—Serge Prokofleff’s Classical 
Symphony, Igor Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre 
du Printemps” and Serge lIvanovitch 
Taneiev’s symphony in C, Op. 12, 
which, according to Mr. J. N. Burk's 
program notes, was this composers’ 
fourth symphony in order of composi- 
tion, although it was published as his 


first. 

Taneiev (1856-1915) rarely appears 
upon an American concert program 
nowadays, although he was a distin- 
guished feature in the musical life of 
Moscow in the last fifteen years of the 
nineteenth century and the opening 
years of the, twentieth. He was 4 
friend and a pupil of Tchaikovsky, he 
was one of the teachers of Rachmani- 
noff (whose second symphony, which 
Dr. Koussevitzky will present tomor- 
row afternoon, is dedicated to him) 
and of Scriabin; he was director of the 
Moscow Conservatory for five years. 

Taneiev was regarded as a ‘Veri- 
table wizard” (again to quote Mr. 
Burk) in the subject of counterpoint, 
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and ther: were those who thought of i 


him as a Russian Brahms. The sym- 


phony in C, dedicated to the com- 


poser’s somewhat younger contem-~ 
porary, Glazounoff, was published in 
1901, and introduced to America by 
the Boston Symphony under Gericke 
on November 22, 1901, only thence to 
go unheard until its Boston revival 
under Dr. Koussevitzky last Novem- 
ber. Modeste Altschuler and the Rus- 
sian Symphony Society gave it here 


-on March 2, 1904, at Cooper Union. B 


It may be doubted whether it has 
been heard here between that day and 
this. 

In the 1904 performance, The New 
York Tribune’s reviewer found that 
this symphony displayed “more care 
and studiousness than it did a na- 
tional flavor.” It is less derivative 
than one might expect, there «re 
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nd vf late nineteenth century Teu- 
tonic romanticism in general, is sug- 


gested here and here, especially in 
the second movement. 

It seemed, in general, expertly 
wrought music, with well defined and 
notably tuneful musical ideas—the 
second theme of the first movement, 
which also formed the apotheosis of 
the finale, has a certain resemblance 
to the “Carnival of Venice”’—pleasing 
to the ear, a trifle prolix, and iust 
missing ranking as a work of the 
first order. Still, it was interesting 
to have it revived; it is a work to be 
regarded with respect, if not unre- 
served admiration. 

Prokofieff’s short, ingratiating re- 
version to the style of the later eight- 
eenth century has become a standard 
repertoire work; it wears very well, so 
far, and, with its grace and finesse, 
can be considered as one of the few 
of the several modern works seeking 
a return to the classic manner that 
has proved a definite success. 

The “Sacre du Printemps,”. which 
generally closes a program, was placed 
by Dr. Koussevitzky before the inter- 
mission. There have been plenty of 
chances to appraise it here since Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s predecessor, Pierre 
Monteux, first introduced it to New 
York in 1924, but its status, whether 
as @& permanent work of genius or 
merely as a sensation of its time, 
has not yet been finally settled. The 
exhilarating shock of a first encoun- 
ter with this music is not, naturally, 
reproduced on repeated hearings, and 
one becomes gradually accustomed to, 
and perhaps inclined somewhat to 
discount the effect of the shifting, 
incisive rhythms although these still 
proved able to stir and impress 
towards the close of the first part, 
more so, indeed, than at the end. 
But yet there is memorable music in 
this score, such as the distantly 
chanting trumpets early in the sec- 
ond part; the work remains one of 
the major productions this far of the 

twentieth century. 


Fourth Symphony, New Work 
by Albert Roussel, Given Here 
for the First Time. 


SIBELIUS FANTASY RLAYED 


fins 


RaGhmaninoff’s Second Also on 


Program Well Conducted 
by Koussevitzky. 


A provocative program, superbly 
delivered, was offered by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky at its second 
afternoon concert of the season yes- 
terday in Carnegie Hall. ‘The first 


half of the schedule was given over 


to the imviat New York perforii- | 
ance of Albert Roussel’s Fourth 

Symphony, Opus 53, and the sym- 

phonic fantasia, ‘‘Pohjola’s Daugh- 

ter,’’ by Sibelius, which had not} 
been heard here since 1924.. Rach- 

maninoff’s Second Symphony, in E 

minor, rounded out the list. 

The new symphony by Roussel, | 
which had its world premiére in 
Paris in October of this year, | 
proved to be of more consequence 
than his Third Symphony, a work | 
also given its first hearing in this: 
city by Mr. Koussevitzky and. his 
forces in 1930. Though the Third 
was scored for virtually the same 
instruments in number and kind, it | 
was thinner in texture and more 
trivial in subject-matter than this | 
later composition, which, if not a} 
work of great importance, ds a) 
more serious attempt to say some- 
thing worthwhile. i 

The four movements of this nov- | 
elty possessed the Gallic qualities 
of economy of means and clear 
statement. They had the breath of 
modernity upon them, as did the 
Third, but without grating har- 
monies or any surprising details. 
There was no poderable amount of | 
invention to be discovered in the 
thematic material, much of which 
was of none too clearly defined a 
nature. But the symphony had life 
and vitality and, though never 
reaching profundity, did not merely 
skim surfaces as did its immediate 
predecessor among Mr. Rougsel’s| 
efforts in the form. 

Its opening allegro, preceded by, 
a slow introduction, was energetic | 
and worked out with all of the com- | 
poser’s contrapuntal cunning, but 
had neither the dignity nor breadth | 
expected in a symphonic first move- | 
ment. Instead Mr. Roussel reserved 
his most significant message for 
the succeeding lento molto, which 
was not without impressive lyric. | 
ism. 

It moved to an intense climax, fol-| 

lowed by a gradual decline to a more | 
thoughtful and pensive mood to-) 
ward the end. The scherzo, which | 
had to be repeated at the first | 
Parisian performance, made little’ 
stir in yesterday’s audience. Ithas| 
a march-like character quite differ- | 
ent from the traditional scherzo. 
Mr. Roussel was at first influenced | 
by Debussy and later veered to the | 
opposite school of Vincent D’Indy. | 
But for many years he has been a 

law unto himself. Therefore it was 

rather. startling to ‘fidd®in this 


scherzo passages reminiscent of 
|Dukas’s “L’Apprenti-Sorcier’’ not 
| only in rhythm but in actual figura- 
| tion. 


By way of conclusion, Mr. Rous- 


'sel has tacked on to the rest a pe- 
culiarly constructed allegro molto, 
It starts off in light, graceful 
phrases, which soon make way for 
a good deal of rather futile excite- 
|ment and noise. Although the com- 
poser has attached no program to 
the symphony, he probably had one 
'in mind when writing it. Left with- 
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out sucn a clue to its meanings, the 
four movements do not cohere as a 
symphonic whole, but give more the 
impression of suite than a highly 
organized unit. This impression 
certainly was not due to Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s reading, which was_ 
searching and so sincere that one 
felt he was happy to have the op-' 
portunity to make the work known. 


Koussevitzky 
Directs Boston 
Orchestra Here 


Dukas’s “Peri” is not one of the 
French composer’s most valuable pro- 
ductions. The thematic substance is 

Slight and derivative, but it is orches- 
| trated in masterly fashion and attains 
@ telling climax. Mr. Koussevitzky 
| and the orchestra set forth its shim- 
/mering pages with great effectiveness. 
|The performance of Strauss’s master- 
, piece of humor, “Till Eulenspiegel,” 


Vincent d’Indy remarks upon the 
fact that the dark minor key is re- 
served for one place—the tone-pic- 
ture of the storm, which remains 
one of the finest descriptive pages 
of orchestral music. As for the 
final pages, they are a song of the 
good earth, of glistening drops and 
the sweet, savorous scents of 


Because of the long lapse of time drenched plant and flower. 


Would all listeners, it may be 
asked, find these same things in! 
Beethoven’s music? Substantially | 


; . a eenee : Was superb in its virtuositv and - 
since Sibelius’s ‘‘Pohjola’s Daugh- 'Two Bach Transcriptions | citing because of its fidelity ™ Tol | 


ter’? was last heard here, this fan- Third Matinee -. |municating the composer's message. | 
tasia, written some thirty years Feature i A |'An audience of good size eh | 
ago, was probably familiar to few Concert at Carnegie Hall aa | both Mr, Koussevitzky and his orches-_ they would, if only by following | 
in the audience yesterday. Written ie tra with acclaim. Beethoven’s own programmatie ex- | 


before the composer adopted his R planation of his score. Is the score’ 
more restrained treatment of the Dukas’s ‘Perl Also Heard ONGERT ()F CHARM weakened by having this ‘‘pro- | 
: gram?’’ It is not, though many 
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orchestra characteristic of his typi- 
who have such abstract notions of 


‘eal compositions, it is very richly 
music’s mission that they do not 


: Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’ 


scored, a point emphasized in the 
concert's program notes. As played | 


by Mr. Koussevitzky and his men, 
it was a glow of gorgeous color, aft- 
er the brooding measures of the 
opening section were passed. 

One of the numerous settings by | 
Sibelius of episodes of the Finnish’ 
epic, the ‘‘Kalevala,’’ it deals with | 
the story of the hero, Vainamoinen, | 
and his vain attempt to win the love | 
of the daughter of Pohjola, a word | 
signifying the north country. She | 
sits upon a rainbow. In the tone- | 
poem, most of her music is charac- | 
terized by elaborate arpeggios on | 
the harp in the orchestral tissue. 
'The approach of the hero takes the 
form of a grand crescendo, starting 
‘with sombre hues but becoming 
more and more shimmering as the 
rainbow of Pohjola’s daughter is 
approached. Then comes the allur- 
ing central episode descriptive of | 
the maiden herself, followed by ea 
rage of Vainamoinen and his de- 
parture in which the music heard | 
at his approach is developed in ew! 
form. The orchestra gave a re- | 
markably vivid unfolding of every 
detail of the score of this fine com- 
position, which deserves to be heard 
oftener. 

Rachmaninoff’s Second sym-| 
phony, certainly one of the most at- 
tractive of its category written in 
this century, lives because of its 
flaming emotion and splendid work- | 
manship. An _ ever-present keen) 
guiding intelligence has shaped 
jnnumerable fascinating melodic 
ideas from the one motive out of 
| which the whole opus is con- 
structed. Great unity is gained 
‘thereby, and it was played by Mr. | 
'Koussevitzky in a way to make its) 

patternings unusually clear. His | 

impassioned interpretation of the 
slow movement would alone have 
made the concert a memorable one. | 

But the entire creation was sO. 

thrillingly delivered that it would | 


take. columns to do it justice. | 


* . . 


Is. Included in ogram 
U 
y Jerome’ D. Bohm 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under Serge Koussevitzky’s direction, 
gave its third matinee concert of the 
season in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Two transcriptions for 
string orchestra of Bach's prelude to 
the organ fugue in D minor and the 
prelude from the unaccompanied vio- 
lin partita in E major by the Czecho- 
Italian composer, Pick-Mangiagalli, 
opened the program which brought 
progressively the sixth ‘Pastoral’ 
symphony of Beethoven, Dukas’s 
dance poem, ‘La Peri,” and Strauss’s 
rondo. “Till Eulenspiegel’s Lustige 
Streiche.” 

The orchestra's fine string section 
was heard to advantage in the con- 
trasting, contemplative, hushed D 
minor prelude and in the bustling E 
major prelude, in which the arranger 
has kept Bach's first-violin part intact 
and added stylistically appropriate 
contrapuntal figuration for the other 
parts. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s performance of 
the E “Pastoral” symphony was of 
special interest following Hans Lange's 
presentation of Knecht’s “Musical 


Portrait of Nature” with the Philhar-— 


monic-Symphony Chamber Orchestra 
in Town Hall recently. Both sym- 
phonies are based on almost identical 
i eational matter, but Beethoven's 
work, following twenty-four years 
later than that of his older contem- 
porary’s, reveals how great the dil- 
ference is when genius turns to &A 


subject which, when treated by the 


gifted but less imaginative Knecht, 


resulted in music which to present 
day ears sounds archaicaily naive. 


while Beethoven’s symphony has lost 
none of its power to entrance. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s conception was deéliv- 
ered with unfailing tonal loveliness, 
disclosing an obvious affection for the 
score, although one has heard the 
thunderstorm in the third movement 
played with a more stirring realiza- 
tion of the composer’s intentions. 


He Directs Boston Symphony | 


in Beethoven Pastoral Re- 
calling Nature’s Mood. 


FE 


A mr INT PRETATION 


Crs 
Ducas’s Tone Poem ‘La Peri’ 
With Bejeweled Orchestration 
Represents Modern Period. 


By OLIN DOWNES. 


Mr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave their 
second concert of the week in New 
York yesterday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall, and again they con- 
ducted an exceptionally interesting 
occasion. Two Bach preludes, tran- 
scribed by Pick-Mangiagalli, pre- 
ceded a beautifully proportioned 
reading of the Beethoven Pastoral 
symphony. 

Mr. Kouseevitzky’s tempi adopted 
were for one listener precisely those 
that convey the pulse of the music. | 
The serenity of the music is akin. 
to the breathing of nature. When. 
the tempo is so natural, the lis-| 
tener is not troubled by the length | 
of the symphony. He is refreshed | 
and consoled as the composer was. 
by a brook or tree. The intentional | 
repetition through many measures | 
of some short pastoral motive has, 


a joyous monotony, like the sounds | 


of field or stream. 


| 
| 
! 
i 


j 
! 
i 
’ 
' 


believe it should ‘‘mean’’ anything 
would like to believe so. The finale 
of the ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony is con- 
sidered finer and more integrated, 
for instance, than that of the 
grandiose Ninth, which is a very 
disjointed and unequal structure, 

When the ‘‘Pastoral’’ symphony 
is played with the unaffected sim- 
plicity and continence of style ob- 
served yesterday it becomes a well- 
spring of beauty and of an ebb and 
flux of music which takes a very 
high place among Beethoven’s com- 
positions. Dr. Kousewitzky and his 
men observed this fine simplicity 
and tonal reticence, and they trans- 
ported the listeners to Beethoven’s 
period, Beethoven’s feeling and the 
characteristic utterance of Beetho- 
ven’s orchestra. 

The modern period was exempli- 
fied by the music, gorgeous as a 
peacock’s wing, of- Dukas’s tone 
poem, or “danced poem,” ‘‘La 
peri,’’ originally designed for a 
ballet. It is an enchanting score 
of a certain school and period, a 
score scenic, decorative, artificial, 
of a _ theatrical fantasy. It is 
jeweled orchestration. There is 
little, in fact, in this special vein, 
glittering and seductive to the ear, 

Ravel ‘‘Daphnis et Chloe’’ is of 
the same school, and both works, 
modern in harmony and workman- 
ship and instrumental garb, never- 
theless go far back in French tra- 
dition—as far back, at least, as 
Lulli and the ‘‘Roi Soleil.’’ 

This ballet is a special art and a 
ravishing one; it would be hard to 
praise too highly its conception and 
harmony of execution. Orchestral 
color becomes in itself music. But 
it must not be assumed that’ be- 
cause of the gorgeousness it is only 
color; there is very skillful and 
astute symphonic development and 
transformation of themes, follow- 


ing in these respects the precedents 


of Berlioz, Liszt and the Russian 
school of Rimsky-Korsakoff,. 
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The performance did justice to 


a glowing scintillating score, and 
delighted the audience, but not 
more than the great simplicities of 


‘Beethoven or the wit, the irony, 


the semi-tragic tale told by Strauss, 
after the fashion of a German folk- | 
legend. | | 

Dr. Koussevitzky has given two | 
concerts this week of the most ex- | 


ceptional interest. He and the or- 
chestra have again made us their | 


[From Late Editions of Yesterday’s TIMES.] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN VARIED PROGRAM 


Myra Hess Is Soloist in G Major 
Concerto of Beethoven at 


2 ee Pr 26 Vive. 


‘EGMONT’ OVERTURE HEARD 


Masterly Interpretation of 4th 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky 
Concludes Offerings. 


By OLIN DOWNES. 


The great chords which usher in 
the Beethoven ‘‘Egmont’’ overture 


also ushered in the first of the 
fourth pair of New York concerts 
of the season by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conductor, last night in 
Carnegie Hall. They served also to 
convey the magnificent fullness and 
balance of the string tone. Dr. 
Koussevitzky took the opening 
measures of the overture at a par- 
ticularly slow tempo, very solemnly 
and portentously, and in powerful 
contrast to the more impassioned 
phrases of the wind instruments 
which answer. He conducted the 
overture with an exceptional sense 
of proportion. Without tearing 


passion to tatters he communicated 
the full sense of the heroic pathos 


of the music. 
Then Myra Hess played the solo 


piano part in a delightful perform- 
ance of the Beethoven C major 
concerto. Her special qualities as 
an artist fit her especially well for 


this lyrical and poetic work, which 


combines the rococo and the ro- 


mantic styles of composition. Von 
Buelow likened the piano which 
answers dreamily the stern pro- 
nouncements of the strings in the 


slow movement to Orpheus taming 


with his lute the savage beasts. 


Certainly, if ever a beauty was 
breathed from instruments that 
would transform the _ ferocious 
spirit, it is here. There is no de- 
scribing these sounds, which have 
no parallel in the Jiterature of com- 


positions for piano and orchestra. a 


In the first two movements of the 
concerto, particularly, Miss Hess 
matched the quality of the music 
with the fine character of her art. 
Few pianists bring so clear and 
lovely a spirit to the communica- 
tion of music, and few elicit such 


an immediate response from an au- i 
dience. In the effect of the per-| 7 
formance Dr. Koussevitzky and his | 7 


men played a distinguished part. 
Afterward there were salvos of ap- 
plause for Miss Hess and the or- 
chestra. 

The concert ended with Tchaikov- | 


sky’s Fourth symphony, a work of | | 


which leader and orchestra have | 


long since shown themselves mas@| 7 


terly interpreters. Again there was | 
a demonstration. The program of 
tomorrow afternoon’s concert in- 
cludes the Bruckner E major sym- 
phony, the Schumann piano con- 
certo, with Miss Hess as soloist, 


and Ravel’s ‘‘Spanish Rhapsody.” | 
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pz bs I. WRENCE GILMAN =—————— 
Myra Hess "Plays With the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall 


(Reprinted from yeste:day’s late editions) | 


_. Fourth evening concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor; assisting artist, Myra Hess, 
pianist; at Carnegie Hall. | 


PROGRAM | 
1, Beethoven 
Overture to “Egmont,’’ Op. 84 
2. Beethoven 
Piano concerto No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 
Myra Hess, pianist 


Intermission | 
3. Tchaikovsky | 
Symphony No, 4, in F minor, Op, 36. 
ISS MYRA HESS, whose | 
tenance, lit with an inner serenity | 
and exaltation, is itself a kind of visi- | 
ble music as it bends above the key- | 
board, played the most poetical and | 
mysterious of all concertos at Thursday | 
night’s concert of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra. The occasion was | 
one of that rare sort described by 
Swinburne—one that will be “remem- |]! 
bered with distinction and mentioned 
with honor.” For Miss Hess, who 
never plays anything without ex- Piano soloist with Boston 
pending upon it all the resources | Symphony Orchestra 
of a noble and sympathetic na- iatory chords of the strings and a 
ture and an art of rare sentience quietly reflective arpeggio of the piano 


and poise and penetration, was in ~—music of indescribable beauty and 


the vein of Thursday night; and Mr. expressiveness, 

Koussevitzky companioned her as if he | It is a wholly subjective drama, pro- 
realized that he and his extraordinary phetic of the Beethoven who was to 
orchestra were worthily employed. 


* * - | ary Who speaks to us in the fullness 


occasion had to give us, that both | 


“ee 
pianist and conductor were at their i fi 


| most searching and effectual in the The distinction of Miss Hess’s per- 
‘unmatched slow movement of Beet-| formance lay in the imaginative sub- 


hoven’s concerto—that enigmatic dia-| tlety with which she was able to bring 
logue between the piano and the or-| home to us not only the unique 
chestra in which we hear, as plainly as | intensity of this music, but the reali- 
music can tell us, a strange and mo-/| Zation that it is an intensity wholly 
mentous controversy. of the spirit. From this point of. 

Its subject we never know. We| View, her playing of the wonderful 
Know only that the controversy is a | 
crucial and dramatic one; for we can | was an achievement that no one who 
follow its progress with the utmost | peard it is likelv to foreet, | 
clearness in the music as it is car-| Saga" ¥ | 
ried on by the solo instrument and | This was the apex of the perform- | 
the orchestral strings—the strings re- -ance, and of the concert. But there | 
peating insistently a stern and forbid-j must be mention of the orchestra’s | 
ding figure, apparently relentless in| prilliant and sensitive performance of | 
character; the piano pleading with an | jts associate part in the Concerto, and | 
expressiveness that becomes increas-| of its gorgeous color and incisiveness | 


' four-bar passage just before the trills | 


Ingly poignant. At last the orchestral | jn the symphony by Tchaikovsky—the | 
antagonist begins to yield. The harsh| p minor—that followed the intermis- | 
phrases become softer and softer.| sion. 


There is a moment of wild exultation. 


_ Anumerous and distinguished house 
by the plano, with a long-sustained made evident its pleasure throughout 
trill. The orchestra’s voice is now a | 


‘the evening. | 
whisper; and the momentous, mys-} 
terious drama ends with two reconcil- 


_ come-—Beethoven the mystical vision- | 


| of his wisdom and his poetry from the 


| 
| Sy 
| it was significant of what the. pages of the last sonatas and quartets. | 
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yn series 
on Friday evening, began with the 
Manhattan premieres of a sinfonietta, 
Op. 40a, by Edward Burlingame Hill, 
of Harvard University, and Alfredo 
Casella’s orchestra transcription of the 


Chaconne from Bach’s suite in D| 


minor for violin alone, which is gen- 
erally known merely as “The Bach 
Chaconne.” The final number was 
Brahms’s first symphony. 


Hill Sinfonietta Heard 


Professor Hill’s sinfonietta is a 
transcription for full string orchestra 
of his quartet, Op. 40, which was com- 
‘posed last summer and first played by 
the Chardon Quartet in Cambridge in 
January. The orchestra arrangement 
was made in response to a suggestion 
by Dr. Koussevitzky. The work is or~- 
thodox in form, divided into the usual 
four._movements, and shows an ap- 
pealing melodic inventiveness and 
charm. The first movement contrasts 
a sprightly theme with one of Vien- 
nese and slightly Brahmsian flavor, 
the second is developed to a climax 
of considerable poignance. A graceful 
scherzo and a lively finale follow. The 
composer, who again exhibited notable 
command of form and mastery of his 
instrumental medium, was called to 
the platform by Dr. Koussevitzky to 
share the applause. 

The Bach chaconne, with its 
wealth of musical substance and 
polyphonic style, has long been 4 
subject fo rtransscriptions of varying 
degrees of ambition and elaboration. 
Mr. Gasella’s orchestral version, the 
latest essay in this direction, was 
completed last September and is dedi- 
cated to Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony, but was performed 
in Turin, Rome and Naples before its 
Boston premiere. ; 


Mr. Casella, in a prefatory note, has 
expressed an intention not of trying 
to realize what Bach might have done 
if he had scored the Chaconne for 
the orchestra of his day instead of 
for an unaccompanied violin, but of 
interpreting “with the technical 
means of today.and with the modern 
orchestra what there may be of ag- 
gressive life and actusiity in the mu- 
sié which is pre-eminently free from 
the corrosive influence of the cen- 
turies. He also has tried to preserve 
two elemenis which he finds in the 
music, “the Spanish atmosphere, re- 
‘served, grandiose, baroque, as Bach 


conceived it” and “its inherent strain 
of violin virtuosity.” 


Notes on Violin Work. 


As Bach was a daring transcriber, 
of both his own and other music, one 
can hardly disagree with the aim to 
express what is expressed and what is 


-implied in the Chaconne in terms of 


the modern orchestra. Most perform- 
ances of this work, except by the fore- 
most virtuosi of the day, suggest a 
need for a more expansive medium 


than that of the accompanied violin, | 


which, with the exception noted 
above, is likely to be hard put to it 


in some of the most polyphonic pas- 
sages. 


There were many measures yester- 


day when one could be in full agree~— 
ment with Mr. Casella’s treatment, | 
such as in the initial statement of | 


the theme by the first violins, when 
we had the unusually rich sonority of 
the Boston Symphony’s notabfe choir, 
and in many of the succeeding varia- 
tions, where \Mr. Casella’s thorough 
command of his medium seemed to 


realize and intensify “Bach’s inten- 


tions. There were some other momen** 
when the transcriber seemed to | 

carried somewhat affeld by his ov. 

orchestral virtuosity, when he ga\ 

undue prominence to the baroque ele 
ment which he had found in th: 
music. Harmonically, he was gener- 
ally conservative, but there were a 
few measures near the close when 
both the harmonies and the scoring 
suggested Casella more than Bach. 
But, while many are probably agreed 
as to the susceptibility of this work 
to arrangement in a multi-instru- 
mental medium, the best way of ac- 
complishing this will probably re- 
main a fascinating and unsettled sub- 
ject of discussion for some time to 
come. 


The performance of the Brahms 
work again gave occasion to admire 
the individual and collective virtu- 
osity of the Boston Symphony’s mu- 
sicians. Dr. Koussevitzky’s reading 
was devoted and expressive, while 
leaving room for some difference of 
opinion at certain points, such as 
whether a broader tempo might not 
have better served the main theme of 
the finale. But the conclusion, with 
a memorably brilliant and eloquent 
proclamation of the brass chorale, 
was remarkably vivid, and the audi- 
ence called by Dr. Koussevitzky’s re- 


appearance many times before letting 
him and his musicians hurry to the 
Grand Central Station, after a con- 
cert which left an eagerness to at- 
tend this orchestra’s next concert 


here—which will be 9 Thursday 
night, ape i ? ( 2  é 
a x 


{From Final Edition of Yesterday’s Truss. } 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
“AROUSES AUDIENCE 


Cheers Follow Performance of 
Sibelius, Second Given at 
Carnegie Hall. 


WOMEN, TOSS PROGRAMS 
hte 


Haydn Symphony in E Fiat and 
Finale of the Ninth by 
Mahler Are Offered. 


ve 


By OLIN DOWNES 


In some years of concert-going in 
this city the writer has seldom seen 
such a demonstration as the one 
which followed Koussevitzky’s per- 
formance of the Sibelius Second 
symphony with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, last night in Car- 
negie Hall. New York concert 
audiences, when they are enthu- 
siastic, are not backward in ex- 
pressing themselves. Yet last night’s 
manifestation, when there were min- 
utes of applause and cheers, when 
the young generation shouted, 
stamped and bruised palms, and 
elderly ladies waved handkerchiefs 
and threw programs into the air, 
and the audience remained for min- 
utes standing and loath to leave the 
hall, stands cit in the retrospect. 

The tribute was deserved by sym- 
phony and performance, more espe- 
cially the performance of the last 
movement. For years this finale 
and the whole work of which it is 
the dramatic climax were in dis- 
favor, or were coolly or indifferent- 
ly regarded. There is no need now 
to defend the symphony, which, 
and especially through Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s eloquent readings, has 
gained a position of security and 
popularity with modern American 
audiences. But the impression last 
night was exceptional, while the 
audience was better prepared than 
ever for what occurred because 
the increased knowledge and appre- 
ciation of Sibelius’s music. 


A reading of overwhelming effect 
was received at its full value. This 
reading gave the acme of power 
and grandeur to the finale, and it 
was also a notable exami of the 
way in which a conductor of the 
necessary greatness and insight can 
meet half-way and assist a master 
of composition. A ek a 

For this finale, battle-drunk, 
savage with a directness and @ fury 
that do not permit fussy elabora- 
tion of detail or gratuitous changes 
of rhythm, can have a degree of 


.redundancy. Perhaps it would 


never appear weak through repeti- 
tions, and of course one of its most 
powerful features is the long and 
mighty crescendo which comes with 
the intentionally monotonous reit-. 
erations over the surging bass fig- 
ure of the second theme. Ney- 
ertheless, the movement profits by 
an interpreter’s craft, provided 
only that he is reverent to its inner 
meaning and sympathetic to its 
style and mood. 

Dr. Koussevitzky found a way to 
connect in a very supple and logical 
manner its clearly marked sections, 
and with the same pertinency to 
vary his pace, which now broad- 
ened out superbly, with the re- 
entrances of the main theme—and 
above all at the gigantic peroration 
—and now accelerated with the ef- 
fect of accumulating and resistless 
power. He also varied very inge- 
niously the accompanying figures 
and made the most of the changes, 
in these places, of the instrumenta- 
tion. Above all, it seemed, he felt 
the tremendous grip and vastness 
of the music. All details were con- 
sidered from a center of vision that 
put them in their place and en- 
hanced the unity and richness of 
the movement. 

Properly understood, the final 
pages are of course ideal for a con- 
ductor’s climax, but he must make 
the most of Sibelius’s special quali- 
ties, and not attempt to bring it 
off in a conventional manner. The 
music accumulates gradually, in- 
evitably, and with wonderful. arch 
of line. The whirling scales of 
the wind instruments, the joyous 
clamor of the brass instruments 
that growl like old berserkers in 
their lairs; the sudden patch of 
clear and radiant string color 
which precedes the last shatter- 
ing moment, are elements to be 
held precisely in the right place, 
ordered by a hot heart, a cold head 
and a master conductor’s author- 
ity. So played, it is irresistible mu- 
sic, and its barbaric voice mightily 
stirred last night’s audience. ' 

Sibelius has said more than once 
that his music is not to be associ- 





ated with nortnern scene-painting 
or with thoughts of great battles 
of long ago, or anything but the 
organic development, in the sym- 
phonic manner, of musical ideas. 
Begging his pardon, this symphony 
is as runic as Morris and Magnus- 


son. 

The Sibelius symphony was not 
the only impression of a remark- 
able concert. It began with one of 
the less played Hadyn’s London 
symphonies, the one in E flat, num- 
bered ten of this set. The intro- 
duction alone served':io ravish the 
ear with the tone of the strings and 
the stately conception. The sym- 
phony, especially in the minuet, has 
much of the folk. quality, that 
quality which in Hadyn so re- 
markably bridges the distance be- 
tween court and soil. 

The performance was one of fine 
technical finish and taste. A great- 
er interpretive problem was _ the 
slow movement of Mahler’s Ninth 
Symphony—music which so impera- 
tively requires the understanding 
and re-creative attitude of the con- 
ductor. The movement is too long 
and has its weakness, but the 
thought is noble and its expression 
of a touching pathos. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted as if he were com- 
municating alone with Mahler’s 
spirit. Perhaps this did not entire- 
ly save the movement, but it made 
an audience listen with respect 


amounting to homage, and it showed 
what an orchestra like the Boston 
Symphony, dominated by a lofty 
interpretive conception, could do. 
How many are the conductors 
known to us who could have con- 
ducted with equal insight and pas- 
sion such a program? 


Boston Orchestra Concludes 
ances 


Leng. 
FIRST IS PLAYED 


Hill’s ‘Sinfonietta’ and Bach’s 
‘Chaconne’ Close a Series 
Notable for Variety. 


By OLIN DOWNES 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, end- 
ed in a very impressive manner its 
New York season of 1935-1936 yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 


| 
| 


The concluding performance Was 
rightly that of a symphony of epi- 
cal greatness, the First of Brahms, 
and the performance Was in noble 


and epical vein. 
It was conspicuous for its sincer- 


ity of feeling and its admirable pro- 
portion. Everything was said with- 
out exaggeration or overem phasis. 


here was the long line of thought 
and of musical architecture, the 
grasp of Brahms's immense form | 
as a unit, the conception which saw. 
the end in the very beginning. De- | 
tails of tempo were to be noted, and | 
they were the conductor’s business, | 
since, in no case, did they either | 
belittle or distort the thought of the | 
composer. The slow Se wat | 
spoke without portentousness, but 
with Brahms spoke native sincerity | 
and exalted simplicity. The cele- | 
brated horn call of the introduction | 
of the last movement was 4 mo-- 
ment of radiant color and of the| 
purest tone, clear as the heavens. | 
The chorale of the trombones pre-. 
served this same clarity and’ 
solemnity of mood. When the chor- 
ale is again heard flung forth at 
¢he iast, with al) the power and 
glory of tha orchestra, Dr. Mous- 
sevitzky did the natural and in- 
evitable thing: he broadened the 
tempo immensely, to resume it aft- 
er that tremendous prophecy had 


Tt is a pity that as much cannot 
be said for the atrocious anne] 


nn ‘ 
tion of Bach’s ‘‘Chaconne,”’ orig- ! P f 
inally for unaccompanied solo vit. n raise O 
a ann ca for full orchestra 

y redo Casella. Mr. Casella, K . 

who certainly ought to know better, oussevitzk 

has stopped at nothing to vulgarize , 

and distort the effect of his com-/| A cd QO 

the strings what Bach has scored n rchestra 
ye bei apple antic on the plea that A | \ 

he single instrument cannot pos- |, | ) \ rn 

a i pity 4 all the sonority or! A laj (t j ? 

richness of counterpoint implied by ; 44CC/al as i 

the original writing, that would be | M r 2109 oni 
quite one thing. But this is not the | Close Their Fiftieth 
sella. He belies Bach’s purpose re- | Season in New York 
peatedly, barbering up the piece in 
+8 yah pe of ridiculous ways, bring- 

ng colors and effects about as ap- By Moses § 
propriate to the Bach “Chaconne” With a a a nage 
as would be the instrumentation of! Hall. N i) Of converts (ta oe 
a date hate. all, ew York, and a single one in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Dr. Kous- 

and short whizzing passages in mo- 
faants of climax amy be cet. | chestra brought their fiftieth season in 
tle-drums, blasts of heavy bass ond | the Metropolitan area to a close during 
the addition to all this of the utter- | sae final days of last week. In addition 
most depths of organ tone, the! ~° the significance generally attached to 
whole piece is thrown out of per- | anniversaries, the season has been a 


position. If he had scored for all 
artistic attitude taken by Mr. Ca-): 
Wh rith s 
at with staccati of wood wind, | Sevitzky and the Boston Symphony Or. 
spective and cheapened to make an | / table one for conductor and orchestra 


.instrumentator’s holiday. It is a/ ' New York Audiences have risen to 


bad work and a bad example of the! ‘#®#m; and on _ several occasions the 
w With the transcriber’s privileges. | }©WSpaper reviewers have rivalled one 
le in ° Pb yea of this piece,| another in dispensing praise to the oniy 

, appended synopsis will show, | symphonic organization now giving a 


passed. ; 

The exultant conclusion, impetu- 
ous as the movement was, had the 
effect of immense breadth, because 
it was so perfectly proportioned 
with what had gone before. This 
was one of the performances, of a 
very familiar masterpiece, which 
reveals it to us anew, and make us 
aware of the creative greatness 
that inheres in a supreme interpret- 
ation, 

The concert opened with Edward 
Burlingame Hill’s ‘Sinfonietta,’ a 
ghort work in four movements, 
written with Mr. Hill’s wonted taste | 
and adrairable workmanship. He | 
does not attempt weighty things in | 
a score which is the work of fine | 
craftsmanship, and he stops when | 
he has said enough. There is here | 
and there a_ curiously Russian | 
tinge to some of the themes, as. 
in the theme which sings over 4) 
fixed figure for the lower strings | 
at the end of the second movement, | 
and a theme in the finale, sugges- | 
tive almost of a Russian folk-tune. | 
These are, no doubt, purely chance 
resemblances, and only noticeable | 
if considered apart from the con- | 
text. The work was well received, | 
and Mr. Hill bowed from the | 


form. 


Mr. Koussevitzky has provided an | 
exceptionally interesting and sig- | 
nigicant series of concerts in this | 
city, 


complete series of concerts in New York 
city under a single conductor. This last 
tact has, as in the past, been repeatedly 
stressed by the reviewers, ° 

_Olin Downes, the music critic of the 
New York Times, wrote at considerable 
length not only about the eloquent per- 
formances of the Sibelius Second Sym- 
phony and the Finale of the Ninth at 
the Thursday evening concert, but also 
about the behavior of the audience. “In 
some years of concert-going in this city,” 
he reported, “the writer has seldom seen 
such a demonstration as the one which 
followed Koussevitzky’s performance of 
the Sibelius Second Symphony. ... Last 
night’s manifestation, when there were 
minutes of applause and cheers, when 
the young generation shouted, stamped 
and’ bruised palms, and elderly ladies 
waved handkerchiefs and threw pro- 
grams into the air, and the audience re- 
mained for minutes standing and loath 
to leave the hall, stands out in the 
retrospect.” 

Mr. Downes was himself equally ‘ex- 
cited about the performance of the 
Brahms First Symphony on Saturday, 
In summary he said: “This was one of 
the performances, of a very familiar 
masterpiece, which reveals it to us anew 
and makes us aware of the creative 
greatness that inheres in a supreme in- 
terpretation.”’ 
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FADED TEXT 


*s iit) f the exemption,” the 
Regarding Edward Burlingame Hill's within the terms 0 
Sinfonietta (which will be played in plea of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Cambridge Thursday ‘evening), Mr. was denied. 


Downes ventured the opinion: “He does ‘The effect of ‘the an new yt — 
not attempt weighty things in a score trustees of the orches vgetines Pega a 
which is the work of fine craftsmanship, annual tax bill of abou prc he net 
and he stops when he has said enough. dollars, to secure on roy aie 
There is here and there a curiously Rus- which, it was ar Pa transferred a 
sian tinge to some of the themes, as in of Symphony Ha wen Rpngpetindey 
the ther hich sings over a fixed figure couple y? agate ache ceubatit Since 
* strings at the end of the ers to the cor : Ts ei 
ne Wy -ethent, aaa a theme in the the decision of the > hecelggeyd — yr 
finale, suggestive almost of a Russian unanimous, there er. Pinay Ne 
folk tune. These are, no doubt, purely doubt Chex the, se0e 7 “mall way even 
chance resemblances, and only notice- be vein nage Hel age wane ‘Abeniia had 
hese _ eee ee en: ee set ike ’ baie divided in its decesion 
Towards Casella’s transcription of the on the same case. 
Pach Chaconne Mr. Downes was less tol- 7 es 
erantly minded. “Atrocious transcrip- Our present interest, though, ones 
tion,” he began, and proceeded to say with the justice of the decision, Wiicly 
that “Mr. Casella, who certainly ought aside from all other wien enciggr ster egecd EM 
to know better, has stopped at nothing jg presumptuous to question, but and 
to vulgarize and distort the effect of his the — statutes, legal Gapventions a 
composition. . ... He belies Bach’s pur- grounds of public policy that made with 
pose repeatedly, barbering up the piece qa decision necessary, as well pa May 
in. all sorts of ridiculous ways, bringing an inquiry on the subject of th a ~ two 
colors and effect about as appropriate to remedy. As to the first of - res of 
the Bach Chaconne as would be the in-! wider problems—the leget ce re dle 
strumentation of a jazz band.” This an educational institution” ® rps + 
ought to hold for a while not only Signor reading of the decision Te ¥ 1d by the 
Casella, but also us provincials who liked the Board of Tax Appeals ante rye 
‘the transcription when it was played here Supreme Court brings somethil uld 
shock. Most of us concert-goers W0 
recently. clibly assume that the Symphony Cr- 
Some df the 'P&oblems Raised chestra is an educational instituti.a. 


And since the laws of the Common i ne 
By the Recent Decision do not provide for tax exemptions it 


merely ‘educational’ institutions but 
In the Tax Case demand that they be “literaary, benevo 


, ger . a0 . S64 Tri- 
i aed nd LEY- lent, charitable or scientific § 01 be byt 
} say 7 ae perance society,’’ we would go ied we 
By Moses — se Meaton ae characterize the Rarnpnent Orche 
741 . SLO iS ie at ent. ; 
The fifty-fifth season of tne 0S tra as certainly benevoilen ee ng 
sy “ol which passed into “Not so, however, the interpretatio 
Symphony Orchestra, : No » a ich it is unnecessary 
history a week ago, was Sietair apa s of the laws, into Plaga "purposen of the 
r olr 3 e hose auly in detail, for tne | — 
one other circumstance than t to go in ; Le ng 
chronicled in these columns. The allu- present discussion. Nor, it was a. 
sion is to a decision of the highest court j,ined, is the Symphony sd ee pig ye . 
‘ : put 4 . s jnevilabdiy 
ise meoreTROn WORD OF aginesseFe ane Sen ie 3 nal aan a free 
; : $y, r Orchestra ,, loss and occasio vara 
the status of the Symphony) at a 10s | te 
: 3 ic . : ° revenings 
at decision, rendered ..,.erts are broadcas art ' 
ng to the terms of that decision eoncerts casi | ‘oh 
in connection with the appeal of the radio. Of course, it 1s neither a ta 
y Vee . ve . 7 ‘ ’ . * : e *e Soc y. 
trustees of the Symphony y cheswa a tific institution pn a reste ne pileaye 
. - 7 icine ax on myfl- . 1ainSs 1e ca ; J 
an abatement of municipal tax There rem ' \. 
P sé - * +} 7 ‘a ° rf - < 4 a. e 
phony Hall, there is doubt “Ww > epasto ve institution. Unfortunately ee +0 
appellant [i. ¢., the Bosten Symp er lants made no sigh one bs aeary 
Orchestra, Inc.J is using the pa re the court, “that the na fr ana train- 
fi. e., Symphony Hall] for § _ sg in that it affords ageing say ae ha 7 
. , ‘poses.’ And since. ;, er is th | 
8 cme saust™ operale against” the ech a telagtien would do well to 
“any do : : ys re onan rey 
‘ . = ; e¢ + + em rary 
n of proof is upon tne oO that they go befor 
yi aie from taxation to show k « 
elearly and unequivocally that he comes 


For there cana be no doubt that the ». 
dD ‘concerts obviously canno 
Symphony concerts afford instruction or : t be made free 


sari and open to ev i 
training. Perhaps that is not why you , war hiriat Micha 55. t05s0 


~ 7 Of any kind. As it stands, a compromise 
or t go to them, But there is a sizable|is made in. this Atvedtion . bes shadatie 
> 


student population in this city which. nj 
‘A ) prices which will irely 
attends the concerts largely for this expenses not “pay entirely the 
reason. And the fact that the symphony = gnoyiq : 

. Should the Governm 
concerts are what they are is a deter-) pil! by abating taxee? Sf on boca ae 
mining factor in bringing many out of| answer is an appeal to the’ Le islature 
town students to Boston for their studies. Which can, if it chooses, pass ‘enabine 


aed nae eas tp read the typical fore- jegisjation for the purpose, specifically 
word OF a Boston music school to realize exempting an institution like the Bost 
that, in the minds of some of our fore- Ae 


: ‘Symphony Orchestra fro 
most musical educators, the concerts | other solution—or attedape oe Sika 
* gsr Msc arg Orchestra are would be for the trustees of the Orches- 
wisite rh wearin ‘ ea tra to begin to satisfy some of the im- 
tha Wabndeas ihr ented oe tt 3 Or plied pre-requisites for exemption. Among 
like the Boston Symph O “7 t a and (noe? Possibliities are: (1) Discontinuing 
fan ony Mrenestra and the practice of renting the hall for other 
the Metropolitan Opera Association of * 7 
New York are educational and tax-ex. PUrPoOSes than concerts by the Boston 
empt, the laws of our Commonwealth are 5Y™Phony Orchestra (though many of 
not sufficiently flexible to permit this ane k oebacienarlieh <r themselves educa- 
ers Pepa ge The trouble is, of course, moonitinued, Fone “aaaakat to the unt 
lat in a Changing society, laws are in- “*” ’ Ss concerts, 
variably out-of-date. Undeniably our raps even with free admission; (3) 
definition of a social institution like edu- ~‘}@"81n8 weg aes seater sending 
cation has changed. The notion that ““®® Copies of the bound program-books 
© libraries and schools and calli 1 
education takes pl ) . eh: ite Me calling them 
where there ig ae pi i ee sy what, in effect, they would be for the 
' purpose se- ks of ies a 
boards and test-tubes, is more antiquated | sg pally hooks of musical history 
than the use of S ras’. pap dps: 
a principal i ig ae aa aS There are other suggestions that will 
ay? | 1 come readily to mind. Whethe 
Many of us, indeed . ,come readily pe letner or not 
d ‘ i , dee is would SO furthe: ihey are feasible, or Whether thev might 
and ma ntain that frequently an enter- ewe snadd cael th Pes ee Te 51) 
Prise that makes no claim to being edu- 2436 i. shy bei pli yn ed poy 
cational and that even deni aoe, C6 anagement of QL 
connection, is willy-nilly pg sol symphony Orchestra to decide. Another 
P : . , season w iil, no doubt bring the answer 
roductions, on stage, of Shakspeare’s ' et eee ae 
plays are examples. Naturally the edu- 
cational function is only incidental to 
the production, but that fact does not 
operate against the function’s impor- 


tance. (If anything, some might argue. 
it enhances it.) 


* * 


It is true that In the Symphony Hall 
case, as in other tax cases of the past, cer- 
tain matters of public policy were in- 
volved. With these a@ layman had better 
not tamper. But assuming their presence 
and operation, the question remains, spe- 
cifically, what can be done to remedy the 
present plight of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra? 

The plight is no worse, granted, than 
in effect it was before the application for 
abatement of taxes. But now the Orches- 
tra itself owns the Hall, and the burden 
of taxation has been shifted from the 
owners of the hall to the public that sup- 
ports the concerts by purchase of tickets 
and by voluntary subscriptions’ to the 
deficit and endowment funds. The insti- 
tution is more public in form than it was. 
Short of governmental operation, the 
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[From 109 Charcoal Sketches of Atembers of the Orchestra 
drawn by Gerome Brusu, just published in book form] 
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ROSPECTS FOR THE BOSTON 
Symphony Orchestra’s fifty-sixth year, out- 
lined by Dr. Koussevirzky, are more partic- 
ularized than they have been previously in ad- 
vance of the season’s beginning. They point 
to an engrossing, a truly important season — 

an epitome of the greatest music, in the superb 
performances for which the world looks to this 

Orchestra. 

The twenty-four Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning concerts (together with the two shorter series) are 
the extent and substance of Boston’s concert season. In- 
deed they are far more than this: nowhere else are the 
wealth of music’s past and the outstanding scores of its 

present so assembled, and so set forth. 


From the works of Beethoven, the Second, Fourth and 


Fifth Symphonies will be played; and the Violin Con- 
certo, with JascHa Heirerz as soloist. Of Brahms, the 
Third and Fourth Symphonies are announced, and more 
than usual from the fine treasury of Mozart. There will 
also be symphonies by Haydn, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
I’chaikovsky, Sibelius, and other composers. 


Symphonies of outstanding importance will be revived from 


the near or distant past: Lisze’s “Faust ” Symphony; 
Mabler’s Fifth Symphony, and the same composer’s 
“ Song of the Earth ” with Marra Ranzow and Paut 
ALTHOUSE taking the parts for contralto and tenor 


voice; likewise the Eighth Symphony of Bruckner. 


TIGHT BINDING 
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HE Piano Concerto of Schumann, Myra Hess appear- 
ing with the Orchestra, will be but one of the works of 
this master. MacDowell’s Second Piano Concerto will 
be played on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the composer’s birth, with Howarp Gonna, 
the American pianist, as soloist. Debussy’s music to 
d’Annunzio’s “Saint Sebastian” will be performed, 


with OtGcA AVERINO as soprano soloist. 


There will be two works of Dvofa4k which have not been 


heard at these concerts for a number of years: the 
Violoncello Concerto, to be played by Grecor Prati- 
GorskY, who holds a particular reputation in other cities 
for his interpretation of this score; also the Violin Con- 
certo, with Rutu Possetr as soloist. 


Newer scores will include the Rhapsody for Piano and 


Orchestra by Serce1 RACHMANINOFF, the composer tak- 
ing the piano part, and Proxorierr’s Third Piano Con- 
certo, again with the composer as soloist. There will 
also be a recently completed Violin Concerto by Roger 
Sessions, which ALBERT SPALDING is studying for its first 
performance by the Orchestra. The remarkable sym- 
phony of Shaporin will have its first American hearing. 


Tone poems, suites, overtures, and music in other forms wil] 


have, of course, their important place in the season’s 
repertory. Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew will 
again be performed at an additional concert on Good 


Friday. 


| Dinner Mrrropoutos, the Athenian conductor who made 


a striking impression when he came from Europe last 
season to conduct this orchestra, will return for a two 
weeks’ stay as guest conductor in mid-season. 
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FIFTY—-SIXTH SEASON 1936-1937 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Four SERIESof CONCERTS in SYMPHONY HALL 


9 


24 FRIDAY AFTERNOONS and 
24 SATURDAY EVENINGS 


FROM OCTOBER a ee 2a AP RTL [a AY 


(Omitting Nov.20-21, Dec. 11-1 2, Jan. 8-9, Feb. 12-13, Mar. 12-13, Apr.2-3) 


Prices: $25 to $100 


4 


6 MONDAY EVENINGS 


OCT. 19, NOV. 30, JAN. 18, FEB. 8, FEB. 22, APR. 12 


Prices: $15, $12, $9, $6 
6 TUESDAY AFTERNOONS 


NOV. 3, DEC. 22, FEB. 2, MAR. 16, APR. 6, APR. 27 


Prices: $15, $12, $9, $6 


hc pepepommmemre 


SEASON TICKETS now on sale at the Box OFFICE 
[F not convenient to call and select your seats, please mail the enclosed 
application card. Seat plans marked to show price locations mailed upon 
request. Special payment arrangements if desired. Telephone: com 1492. 


Manager, syMPHONY HALL - BOSTON 


Se 


\ 


THE PLIMPTON PRES! 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 
HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Branch Exchange Telephone, Ticket and Administration Offices, Com. 1492 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1936-1937 
& 
CONCERT BULLETIN or tue 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


INCORPORATED 


SERGE KOUSSEV IUZKY, Conductor 


RICHARD BurGIN, Assistant Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes 


By Joun N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1936, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 
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THE OFFICERS anp TRUSTEES or tue 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, INC. 
BENTLEY W. WARREN 


HENRY B. Sawyer 
ERNEST B. DANE 


President 
Vice-President 
Treasurer 
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ALLSTON Burr RoGeER I. LEE 


Henry B. Cagor HENRY B. SAWYER 


ERNEST B. DANE | PIERPONT [.. STACKPOLE 
N. PENROSE HALLOWELL EDWARD A. Tarr 


M. A. DE WoLrFrr Howe BENTLEY W. WARREN 
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G. E. Jupp, Manager C. W. SPALDING, Assistant Manager 
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BOSTON SYMP VY ORCHESTRA 


Serge Koussgy, Conductor 


TWO SERIES OF CONCERTS EACH 


An Ideal Introducif > Orchestral Music 


Monday Evenings q Tuesday Afternoons 
at 8.15 o'clock 1 at 3 o'clock 
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OCTOBER 19 * NOVEMBER g0 # JANUARY 18 a NOVEMBER 3 * DECEMBER 22 # FEBRUARY » 


FEBRUARY 8 * FEBRUARY g2 #® APRIL 12 a MARCH 16 * APRIL 6 * APRIL 27 


‘The programmes for this series will be made from 7 The six concerts of the T uesday series will be drawn 
the masterpieces of symphonic music, both old and new. @ !rom foremost composers of the nineteenth century: 
Soloists will include Gaspar Cassado, famous Spanish |} Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Berlioz, Rossini, Schu- 
cellist who is to make his American début this winter, J ™ann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, ‘T'chaikov- 
and Harold Bauer, the pianist whose powers have long J sky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Moussorgsky, Franck, Strauss. 
been familiar to America. Dimitri Mitropoulos will con- 4% Debussy, Sibelius. This follows the conductor's custom 
duct one concert, as guest. ® ota particular scheme for the Afternoon Series. 
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Season Tick ( each Series 
$9, $ 19K (no tax) 


are now on sale a@@ubscription Office 


A few season tickets for the F riday and Saturday seri available, for a limited time, on a proportionate basis 
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The Symphony's 56th Year; 
ae: Outlook for the Season | 


BURGIN, R. ELCUS, G. LAUGA, N. SAUVLET, H. RESNIKOFF, V. By ALEXANDER W. WILLIAMS 
Concert-master GUNDERSEN, R. KASSMAN, N. CHERKASSKY, P. EISLER, D. It is interesting to learn that the subscripticns fo1 the regular 
THEODOROWICZ, J. concerts of the Boston Symphony orchestra, which begin this | 
HANSEN, E. MARIOTTI, V. FEDOROVSKY, P. TAPLEY, R. week, are emphatically more in demand than for the past few 
LEIBOVICI, J. PINFIELD, €. LEVEEN, P. PETS, Me years. It will not be at all extraordinary if the Friday series is 
KNUDSON, C. ZUNG, M. BEALE, M. GORODETZKY, L, sold out, for that day and hour have always been popular with | 
MAYER, P. DIAMOND 5S. DEL SORDO, R. FIEDLER, B. the orchestra’s public. It is good news, though, ‘nat the Saturday | 
evening series is again and more eagerly sought after. The falling | 
off in the Saturday audience, which always prided itself in being | 
more musical than the afternoon public and liked to refer je 
VIOLAS | : “Friday’s Philistines,’ was more or less alarming. There is, of 
LEFRANG, J. FOUREL, G, BERNARD, A, GROVER, H, : | course, a tendency to regard Saturday evening as A. P. Herbert | 
ARTIERES, L. CAUHAPE, J. VAN WYNBERGEN, C, WERNER, H. ' qdid in one of his more reckless lyrics—‘“Mad-as-a-hatter-day 
AVIERINO, N. JACOB, R. "if night!” In such a scheme a symphony concert does not fit. Pre- 
GERHARDT, S. HUMPHREY, G. | sumably, on the other hand, there are people who regard Saturday | 
: night as reserved for music, and these either have increased in| 
numbers from a year ago or can now again afford to be present. 


Personnel 


BRYANT, M. STONESTREET, L. MESSINA, S. 
MURRAY, J. | ERKELENS, H. SEINIGER, S. 


VIOLONCELLOS 


BEDETTI, J. LANGENDOEN, J. CHARDON, Y. STOCKBRIDGE, C, FABRIZIO, E, Ther oh Ria ens "- z “Wee ' 
sre are f things mor thetic than to hear a superb | 
ZIGHERA, A. _—_BARTH, C. DROEGHMANS, H. WARNKE, J. MARJOLLET, L. ‘ ae: saw age SUES DS an p | 


ZIMBLER, J. concert when the hall is not fuil, for often it is mere laziness that | 

BASSES keeps people away. Music is not like certain exhibits or functions | 

KUNZE, M. LEMAIRE, J. LUDWIG, 0. GIRARD, H. JUHT, L. that can always be gone to on the spur of the moment It is really | 

VONDRAK, A. MOLEUX, 6. FRANKEL, I. DUFRESNE, 6. | necessary to cultivate a habit of going to concerts and securing | 

: that habit by having bought the tickets for a series beforehand. | 

FLUTES OBOES CLARINETS BASSOONS Something else is always turning up if one has not previously | 

LAURENT, G. GILLET, F. POLATSCHEK, V. ALLARD, R. moored one’s activities to the concert series by one’s Locket-book. | 

BLADET, G. DEVERGIE, J. VALERIO, M. PANENKA, E. There is no need to ram home the educational value of music any 

AMERENA, P. STANISLAUS, H. MAZZEO, R. LAUS, A. more than of the theater, which is also “on” to the subscription 

Eb Clarinet method of holding a public. Music can so easily become a necessity 

PICCOLO ENGLISH Horn Bass CLARINET CONTRA-BASSOON to one, that often the slightest encouragement is enough. This 

MADSEN, G. SPEYER, L. MIMART, P. PILLER, B. ) year the orchestra—at the top of its powers—nas a great deal to 

4 te an oj aS : is “atifs Sian ‘cy vig tr : 

ee ae , aa ve OA eA 5 canoe person. It is’ gratifying that this wealth is 

FREIBERG, CG. VALKENIER, W. MAGER, G. RAICHMAN, J. i AGE AND VIGOR 


MACDONALD, W. VALKENIER, B. LAFOSSE, M. HANSOTTE, L. Since it is generally agreed that the Boston Symphony is not 
vs Se a wpa eer hg heron 4 L. ee W. only again at the crest of one of its waves of @icry aud strength | 
; cER, H. keg "i “dix. but also the equal of any orchestra in the world. it wil} be asked if | 

» J a there is not too much of a good thing and if the crest of the wave | 

TUBA HARPS TIMPANI PERCUSSION i may not topple. But there are some things to be considered on | 
ADAM, E. ZIGHERA, B. SZULC, R. STERNBURG, S. i this head which are reassuring and in no sense give one mistrust. | 
CAUGHEY, E. POLSTER, M. WHITE, L. 4 We need not yet shudder in “the terror of cloudless noon!” Com- 

ARCIERI, E. parisons are invidious and very good fun. Let us indulge ourselves 

ORGAN PIANO CELESTA LIBRARIAN eB lg COCNaNaR. 
Maange ieee 8 ea eal s+ | | The New York Philharmonic was considered to be practically | 
perfect when it played under Mr. Toscanini. Now Mr. ‘Toscanini is 

remaining in Europe, and the New York public howls that the crest 

of that wave has indeed tumbled. Of course it hasn't, but you can’t | 

convince the public of that. It was much easier for the press (and 

the newspapers must in this case stand a great deal of the blame) | 

to make the public believe that one conductor was indispensable. | 

It may be allowed that they did this in all honestly, in the con- | 

viction and knowledge that Mr. Toscanini was an extraordinary. 

musical genius and a man of impeccable taste. But the press is | 

considerably responsible for a particularly tedious situation. 


~~ _ 
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In the last few years the same press has been urging that the | 
system of one conductor works better and not infrequently mention- 
ing the Boston Symphony as an example of this virtue. We also 
have the advantage of being a smaller city and with iewer voices 
to thunder about what should be done or where praise should be 
bestowed. If there were signs that the Boston Symphony were 
getting smug about itself, then there might be cause for worry. 
You will occasionally hear a contemptuous remark passed in this 
connection, but it is without justice or foundation. The New York: 
public is, to be sure, pampered with a wide choice of musical 
riches. But if the Boston public can be encouraged and will grow 
without too much of the star system, it will be in a decidedly 
healthy position. 

PROOF’ IN PROGRAMS 

Where the conductor is obviously never overrated is in the de- 
partment of programs. Here we are fortunate in Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who is the reverse of stodgy in his ideas. An audience must have 
seething to discuss; and this is best provided by either new or 
neglected scores. The introduction of such music has also the 
advantage of keeping the orchestra stirred up, for it is dangerous 
to let a virtuoso orchestra play nothing but music witli which it is 
already thrice familiar, Naturally there are those who object to 
new music, and Dr. Koussevitzky has had plenty of verbal criticism 
in the past from them. At the moment he seems to be veering more 
and more in the direction of broadening the base of thc symphonic 
repertoire by reviving works of such composers as Bruckner and 
Mahler. But, whatever his plans, his aim is the continued vitality of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, and of that one can heartily 
approve. | 

The programs of the Monday eve- | 
hing supplementary series of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will be devoted to “estab- 
lished masterpieces of symphonic | 
music.” Among the soloists will be, 
Gaspar Cassado, the Spanish ’cellist, | 
and Harold Bauer, the pianist. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, the Greek con- 
ductor, will preside over one of the 
Monday evening concerts during nis 
a direction of the orches- 
ra. 

The Tuesday afternoon extra series 
—half a dozen concerts, as in recent | 
seasons—will once more have a uni- 
fying thread. This season it will ex- 
hibit music by “important composers 
of the nineteenth century.” The mu- 
Sic will come from the following 
masters: Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
bert, Berlioz, Rossini, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Rimsk y ~- Korsakov, 
Moussorgsky, Franck, Strauss, De- 
bussy and Sibelius. : 

The Monday concerts wil] begin on 
Oct. 19, the Tuesday on Nov. 3. 


Beginning a New Season 
Ut 3,1996 


Considering the Place of Orchestras and Conductors 
As the Boston Symphony Faces a New Year 


By Moses Smith 

It is rot the age but the youth of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra that 
gives one pause as one looks forward 
to the beginning of the fifty-sixth 
season of the world-renowned insti- 
tution next Friday afternoon. Sur- 
veying the history of the orchestra, 
its sometimes gradual, sometimes 
rapid changes, its achievements and 
its present estate, one finds it diffi- 


cult to believe that only fifty-five | 


years have passed since Georg Hen- 
schel conducted the first concert. 
There have deen enormous changes 
in the world of music, as well as in 
the character of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, since then. Nat- 
urally those changes have had much 
to do with the development of the 
orchestra. To a considerable degree, 
however, the growth of the Boston 
orchestra—and symphony orches- 
tras elsewhere—have affected the 
rest of the musical world. Orches- 


tral concerts have, in the course of 


the last half-century, seriously dis- 
placed opera in popularity. In this 
country, for example, they are actu- 
ally heard by a far larger audience 
than hears opera. | 

The reputations of composers are 
now established by successful sym- 
phonic works in much the same way 
as they were by successful operas in 
the past. This generalization holds 
good with regard to not only artistic 
reputation but also financial success. 


It may be true that no artist accu-| 


mulates a huge fortune by means of 
Symphonic :creations. But, Puccini 
and Verdi and possibly one or two 
others aside, there was no “big 
money” for opera composers in the 
past, either. 


In America, especially, the sym- 
phony orchestra is the heart of our 
musical life. Opera gives signs of 
revival, but it is still a long way be- 
hind orchestral music in importance 
here. A city like Boston, with an 
artistically imposing series of sym- 


phony concerts and with practically 


no opportunity to hear opera, is not 
exceptional in America. It is more 
nearly the type of American large 


‘city. 


The consequence is that the re- 
sponsibility of orchestral managers 


‘and conductors is all the greater. If 


they neglect their duties to the pub- 


lic and to the art of music, or if they 


make errors of judgment. they can- 
not so readily soothe their con- 
sciences with the reflection that their 
contribution to the musical life of 
the city is relatively small. Actually, 


it is enormous. It is, in fact, too 


large to be healthy. But since the 
condition exists, we must all make 
the best of it. 

If the criticism directed against a 
symphonic conductor or artistic en-. 
trepreneur amid a given set of cir- | 
cumstances seems too severe for the 
occasion, the reader will do well to 
remember that a critic is concerned 
—and ought to be concerned—with 
long-run tendencies as well as imme- 


diate implications. The impersonal 


report and appraisal of an event in 
the concert-hall has its value, of | 
course. But the most effective criti- 
cism is more personal, more enthusi- 
astic about artistic performance, 
more impatient with cheapness, and 
always eager that standards be 
raised higher. Perhaps criticism has | 
no appreciable direct effect on art- 
ists. But it has some effect on audi- 
ences. And even the greatest artists 





Perhaps, too, he has begun to realize | 


'that there must be limits to his’ F or the Season 


must be affected eventually by their | be subject to criticism, adverse as_| 


audiences. | 
* *« ** 


| well as favorable. Those who find in 
| Dr. Koussevitzky—or in any great 


I must resist the temptation to _artist—only a summary of perfec- 


wander even further away from what | tions are not his best friends. Some 
occasions this article, which is a | 0f us who.have had occasion to dis- | 


salute to Dr. Koussevitzky and the agree with the wisdom and efficacy | 
and artistic value of some of his ac- | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra at the 
beginning of another season. For 
Dr. Koussevitzky it will be the begin- 
Ning of a thirteenth season with the 
Boston orchestra. He has had a 
longer continuous tenure than any. 
previous conductor of that Orches- 
tra, and by the end of this season he 
will have been in charge as long as 
the combined two terms of Wilhelm 
Gericke. The only other conductor 
who has had more than a single term 


here was Karl Muck; and his totai | 
service, abruptly terminated by the \ 


complishments have been jealous of | 
the position of artistic eminence | 
which the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
tra has enjoyed by virtue of Dr. 

Koussevitzky’s long association with 
it. 

If this discourse begins to take on 

a familiar appearance, no apology 

need be offered. There is more dan- 

ger of understating than of over- 

emphasizing the thesis that we must 

look to an artist to realize the best 

that is in him; and to this end we 


achievements, no matter how am-- 
bitious he may be. Two or three 


works that he had announced for 


performance last year had to be put. 


over to this season. If this season’s 


list seems less pretentious than usual . 


in the matter of novel works and 


revivals of important scores, it may 


well be that the conductor ‘has 
finally adopted caution as a virtue. 

I hope not. At least, I hope that 
Dr. Koussevitzky will be cautious as 


to the extent to which he regards. 


caution as a virtue. I hope that be- 
fore the season is over he will find a 
way to present here such a work as 
the Vaughan Williams Symphony 
inat was promised for last year, or 


the still new Symphony by William | 
Walton. Or that, crossing over to. 
the Finnish shore, he slights on some 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has issued a booklet to all its sub- 
scribers containing an annomuce- 
ment of Dr. Koussevitzky’s plans for 


‘the coming season in rather fuller 
outline than has usually been the 
case. The emphasis has been more 
'on the nature of the programs than 
| the distinguished soloists who will 
' be heard. Naturally there are plenty 
| of the latter, but it has been thought 
| that the orchestra and the music 
'to be played are really more im- 
portant and that it gives a false 
idea of the season to place too much: 
Significance .on saloists. The 24 
pairs of concerts on Friday after~ | 
noons and Saturday evenings phd 
take place as usual. The opening | 
pair is on Oct. 9 and 10, and the) 
season will close with the concerts | 
of April 30 and May 1. The usual 
subsidiary series will also be of- 


Great War, was a little less than | employ his own previous accomplish- 
eight years. | ments as a gauge. The more we de- 
_ Dr, Koussevitzky has not only built || mand of an artist the more, by in- 
& great orchestra and insisted upon | ference, we praise him. An artist of 
first-rate performances. He has also | the first rank may justifiably be cen- 
been concerned with the broader im- ; sured for a performance which would 
plications of his position as artistic | call forth enthusiastic praise if a 


music of Sibelius, a composer for! fered: six Monday evenings be- 
whom Koussevitzky has been per- ‘ginning Oct. 19 and six Tuesday | 
haps the most notable interpreter.! afternoons starting Nov. 3, The| 
Or that, going south and east, he'| box-office at Symphony Hall is now | 
may run upon at least a single stim- ! = pont? pee sale and disctesion Of 
; | § ] 5. 

ulating wy dels yi matter how un-' A great many details about pro-; 
popular—irom Austria or Hungary! grams have been given out, and. 
or even (if it is possible) Germany. (these always constitute the most 

interesting part of the orchestra’s 

activity. From the works of Bee- 


director, with a two-foldresponsibility || second-rater were in question. 
to the communiiy in which he has | ie Ma 


ee fr ss ey hgh that he has|} The programs that Dr. Koussevit- 
ed. On the whole he has seemed || zky will offer during the coming year | : | 
bb det | : ow 4 | | thov he 2nd, 4th and & m- 
to deserve this responsibility as much || will not have the provocativeness of | acyl will : a layed ‘and te 
as any symphonic duct in || th fh | olin 0. WIE i. 
p l¢ conductor in | those o is early years with the Violin Concerto with Jascha Hei-. 
America. The testimony of his pro- | orchestra, according to the prospec- | fetz as soloist. The third and fourth | 
grams—of a catholicity, quality and tus of the orchestra’s plans an- Symphonies of Brahms and more; 
Tange quite unexcelled in America— | nounced some time ago. One reason than usual of the works of Mozart, 
and of the performances under his | is that the conductor has so “edu- and Schumann will be offered. . The | 
direction should be sufficient justi- | cated’ his audiences in the last ‘atter's piano concerto will be played | 
fication for this stat : with Myra Hess as soloits. There | 
earth Statement. If any || twelve years that many a composi- | will be symphonies by Haydn, Schu- | 
ur er evidence were needed it could i tion which might have been regarded | bert, Nendelsohn, Tchaikovsky, Sib- : 
readily be furnished by those who | ten years ago with suspicion or dis-| elilus and many others as well. 
have watched him work, and who | pleasure, because of its uncomforta- | Some important scores will be re- 
know how untiringly and sincerely ble “modernism,” is now received by | vived: Liszt's “Faust” Symphony, |} 
and pasisonately he has devoted | Boston audiences quite in stride; 
himself to his task. | and even, in many cases, positively 
Being human, he has made mis- , enjoyed. | 
takes. Not all of us might agree as | But there is no doubt that the.con- | 
to what these mistakes were. But it || ductor has become somewhat con-_ 
séems only reasonable to agree that || servative in his tastes: perhaps it) 
@ conductor, like any mortal, should | would be more accurate to say, in-| 
LL eererteneceeneneernsestanassnsteishinemaneninansee: . a" » 4 
| Stead of conservative. disillusioned. | 


Kahler’s 5th Symphony and “Song | 
of the Earth” (Maria Ranzow and 
Paul Althouse, soloists): Bruckner’s | 
8th Symphony. Then MacDowell’s | 
2nd Piano Concerto (Howard God-| 
ing. soloist); Debussy's “Saint Se- | 
bastian” music (Olga Averino. solo- 
ist), and two works of Dvorak wil] 
also be revived. Of Dvorak Gregor 
| Platigorsky will be the soloist in 
_the ’celio concerto, and Ruth Pos- 
selt will play the violin concerto. 

| Dimitri Mitropoulos, the Athenian 
| conductor, who made such a success 
'here last winter, will again be the 
guest conductor for two weeks. 
Bach's “St. Matthew Passion” will | 
be played again on Good Friday. | 
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A Gerome Brush charcoal sketch of M. Georges Laurent, eminent ee 

flute of the Boston Symphony orchestra, This is still another example of | 

Mr. Brush’s interesting work and comes from the recently published 

volume of his drawings of the entire orchestra. The work is described in 
detail in an article elsewhere on the page. 
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The Boston Symphony's Plans; 
Sketches by Gerome Brush 


Sus 4 By ALEXANDER W. WILLIAMS 
Aw} the plans of the Boston Symphony orchestra have 
been announced in rather more detail than usual there is perhaps 
no excuse for journalistic comment. We have only to sit and wait 
for a little less than three weeks for the season to begin in real 
earnest. And this year, what with the Berkshire festival in August 
and the Harvard concerts this past week, there is not the same 
suddenness of the Symphony’s beginning again. Still there are a 
few things that can be pointed out, without mentioning the music 
to be played, where discussion could be carried on interminably. 
The most interesting activity that has preceded the season has 
been the publication of Gerome Brush’s portrait book of the entire 
personnel of the Boston Symphony. Mr. Brush has carried out 
the pictorial side of this enterprise with great skill and ingenuity. 
Last week we produced the portrait of Dr. Koussevitzky, and this 
week we offer another example of Mr. Brush’s work in the portrait 
of the great and popular first flute of the orchestra, M. Georges 
Laurent. We are not qualified to criticize Mr. Brush’s talent as an 
artist, but can only report that the drawings seem to us remarkably 
alive and are deft studies of character. The book may be bought 
at Symphony Hall (price $1.50). 


FACTS AND PERSONALITIES 

Although the pictures are the best part of the book, they are 
not the only part. Mr. Brush has accompanied each drawing with 
a few facts of each musician’s career and comments of his own. 
There is also an introduction by Edward Weeks of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Some of these short biographies are well done, but it 
may be said as a general rule that there are too few facts and too 
much whimsy. Some of them are irritating for what they leave 
out and for the manner of saying it, the oblique approach and a 
rather arch style. 

It is all very well to be informal, which Mr. Brush seems to 
have striven for in his writing; but it is a nuisance to find the 
breezy note so persistently sounded. For example, the text beside 
Mr. Stanislaus’ portrait begins: “Blow me down, here comes 
Stanislaus from Kidderminster!” That is Mr. Brush’s way of an- 
nouncing the fact that Mr. Stanislaus is an Englishman by birth. 
This book should be a record as well as an entertainment for the 
passing hour. After all the purchaser of the book is obviously inter- 
ested in the Boston Symphony to begin with and does not need to 
have the facts so stimulated as to be often obscure. It is a pity 
too that Mr. Battles’ picture with his flute was not done, for this 
familiar figure in the orchestra, though technically retired, did 
play last season during Mr. Amerena’s long illness. For a pictorial 
record far better than mere photographs Mr. Brush’s book should 
be owned by every friend of the Symphony. 
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PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON 
The announcement from the Philadelphia orchestra has come 
to hand and makes a very interesting comparison with the pros- 
pectus of the Boston Symphony. The former organization has 


always gone in rather heavily for the star system. Thus it is not | 
Surprising to find the emphasis placed on the soloists of whom | 
there are to be 14 in a 28-week season. Mr. Stokowski is evidently | 
considered enough of a star to conduct his six pair of concerts | 


without the added attraction of a soloist: and the amiable “Ki 
A | : e “Kin 
of apa Mr. Paul Whiteman, is also billed alone. But Mr. Granary 
only gets seven pair of concerts to himself. Most 
must share the limelight. a 
In Boston only eight soloists are listed in a 24 

. 3 -week se . 
(We do not count the soloists for such works as Mahler’s ‘ude of 
the Earth” and Debussy’s “St. Sebastian,” for there the emphasis 


is on the work and not on the soloist.) Mr. Mitropoul 

guest conductor in January, and for the fect Des Maori 
assisted at times by Mr. Burgin, is in charge. There is something | 
very gratifying about this attitude of not depending on soloists to : 
lure the public, even though the billboard outside Symphony Hall | 


momentarily belies it. 


The star system can only work harm in the lon 
management at Symphony Hall ive th 4 nnd ne 
prom gle il me ‘e tow they wise to give it a cold shoulder 
an occasion serves. Consistency, 
would be inhuman in this conne 
before one the ideal of s 
is what any manager w 
up and maintained on the basis of 
without immoderate attention to 
people in the audiences of the Bos 
any other orchestra who do not li 
and who feel that the most Satisfa 
are those when the orchestra—an 
height of folly to ignore these peo 
because they are the core of a m 
phonic public. In Philadelphia th 
a gay life which they may not w 


Season’s Opening by the Boston Orchestra, With Works 


By H 
et (9,130 Vaan 


By Moses Smith 

The last thing that is supposed to 
matter at the opening of the sym- 
phonic season is the program. It is 
an established rule merely that the 
program contain nothing provoca~ 
tive. Otherwise, the music-making 
on such an occasion is an excuse for 
bringing old friends together once 
more: the conductor with the or- 
chestra, the performers with the 
public, the members of the public 
with one another. 

As it happens the program for the 
first concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played yesterday 
afternoon and to be repeated tonight, 
indicates considerable care in plan- 
ning on the part of the conductor, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. The Haydn 
Symphony in B-flat, one of the Lon- 
don series, has not been frequently 
played by symphony concerts here- 
abouts, even though it is one of the 
composer’s most delightful works. 
Debussy’s “La Mer,’ which comes 
near being his masterpiece in the 
opinion of some, is second on the 
program. In its thirty years’ ex- 
istence it has been played more often 
at the Boston Symphony concerts 
than has the Haydn Symphony in 


the orchestra’s fifty-five years. It| 


was played as recently as last Janu- 


dn, Debussy and Beethoven 


There was no doubt of the friend- 
liness that filled the atmosphere yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
When Richard Burgin, the concert- 
master, walked on the stage he was 
cordially applauded by an unusu- 
ally prompt matinee audience. When 
a minute or two later the conductor 
appeared, the orchestra and—ac- 
cording to an almost established 
custom—the audience rose to greet 
him. While he acknowledged the 
greeting and prepared to settle down 
to the program of the day, news- 
paper photographers broke ancient 
custom by taking flashlight photo- 
rraphs, while many in the audience 
gasped in surprise. The only ap- 
parent damage was the disturbance 
of the conductor’s composure when, 
after he had his arm raised, ready 
to begin, the belated flash from a 
single bulb made it necessary for 
him to go through his preparations 
all over again. 


The Haydn B-flat Symphony, it is 
interesting to note, appeared on the 
opening program of the Boston Or- 
chestra in its first year, 1881, when 
the late George Henschel was the 
conductor. And it was last played 
;at the beginning of the orchestra’s 


fiftieth season in 1930, when Sir 
George was again, by a miracle, on 


; ary, when Dimitri Mitropoulos was 
the guest conductor. But it can 
scarcely be placed, as yet, in the cat- 


hand to conduct. Yesterday’s per- 
formance reminded us how lovely 
egory of over-familiar masterpieces. the music is. We were also reminded 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony has of the fact that the best Known of 


been overplayed, of course, as far aS | Haydn’s symphonies are not neces- 

many regular attendants of sym-/ sarily the most ingratiating. There | 
phony concerts are concerned. But,! are others, among the master’s huge 
at least for this listener, it emerged |, nymber of works in this form. that 

from another hearing with aston-/} like the B-flat, may profitably rive 
ishing freshness. In any event, those’ place any of the two or three that 
who grumble at the lack of music; may be hit on when a conductor 
they know on our symphony pro-| finds it is time to do “some Haydn.” 

grams are satisfied by the inclusion ; Especiaily if they are as beautifully | 
of the Fifth on the present program. played as the B-flat Symphony was | 
Others may still exercise their right || yesterday under Dr. Koussevitzky’s | 
to leave the concert early. direction. 




















_ The performance of “La Mer,” 
‘a composition as opposed to Haydn’s 
hn mood and style as night is to day, 
‘Was equally eloquent. Discounting the 
| excessive brilliance of the end, one 

aay report that conductor and or- 
‘chestra seemed perfectly attuned to | 
the poetry and awesome mystery of 
the Debussyan music. 
erformance of other works by De- 
ussy and Ravel—one forgets the 


and of the Finale itself. And at tne 
very beginning of the symphony the 
' unrestrained intensity of the attack 
on the four-note motto gave it more 
the character of a scream of terror’ 

than of a ag powerful protest. 


aa 


The orchestra and conductor—to 
return to pleasanter matters—were 
in midseason form. What a magnif-. 
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- After this the performance of the 
Beethoven Symphony was a let- 
Gown. No doubt, Dr. Koussevitzky | 
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; @ Single concert is 

Two other 
section, pre- 
the orchestra 
are now digni- 
e official list— 
horn (son of 
who has been a 
these many 


‘was self profoundly moved by the 
‘Music and likewise urged the play- 
‘ers to extraordinarily excited per- 
fi mance. Unfortunately the result- 
ant excitement was often more 
Nearly hysterical than related to the 
noble humanitarian drama that we 
Tay. legitimately associate 
Seethoven’s masterful score. 

- One might assent.to the vigorous 
‘assault on the lower strings that be- | 
gan the Trio of the Scherzo. 

When the attack remained undimin- 
ished in force so that the poor violas 
sould scarcely be heard at all at their 
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SIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 





First Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OctoseEr 9, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroBeEr 10, at 8:15 0’clock 





SEAT 9% eases GAGs ee eee Symphony in B-flat, No. 102 
(the Ninth of the London Series) 


I. Largo; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
III. Menuetto: Allegro; ‘Trio 
IV. Finale: Presto 


ES RIESTE EPR CROC TE Ce “La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 
I. De l’aube a midi sur la mer | "Ve 
II. Jeux de vagues : 
Ill. Dialogue du vent et de la mer : 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN . sn ill gees a Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
Il. Andante con moto 
Ill. Allegro: Trio - 
IV. Allegro 
. 





This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 
o’clock on Saturday Evening 





Charcoal drawings of the members of the Orchestra by Gerome Brush, together 
with music, autographs, and pictures of the composers whose works are in the 
current repertory, may be seen in the first balcony gallery. (See page 44.) 
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The performance of “La Mer,” | 
-@ composition as opposed to Haydn’s | 
'in mood and style as night is to day, | 
| was equally eloquent. Discounting the | 


'excessive brilliance of the end, one | 
may report that conductor and or-. 


the poetry and awesome mystery of. 


‘ 


Here—as in 


co ongede seemed perfectly attuned to 
| the Debussyan music. 


_ bussy and Ravel—one forgets the 


'presence of Dr. Kousseavitzky or of 
| his players; one forgets that musi- 
/cians are imprisoned in a network 


| performance of other works by De- | 


'of staves and notes and bar-lines— | 


‘especially bar-lines! 


| 7) 
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After this the performance of the 
‘Beethoven Symphony was a let- 
down. No doubt, Dr. Koussevitzky 
was himself profoundly moved by the 
music and likewise urged the play- 
ers to extraordinarily excited per- 
formance. Unfortunately the result- 
ant excitement was often more 
nearly hysterical than related to the 
noble humanitarian drama that we 
may legitimately associate with 
Beethoven’s masterful score. 
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when the attack remained undimin-_ 


ished in force so that the poor violas 


could scarcely be heard at all at their. 


entrance, the excitement began to re- 
Semble noise. Of a different nature, 
but equally objectionable. was the 


entire treatment of the bridge sec- | 
tion from the Scherzo to the Finale. | 


and of the Finale itself. And at the 
very beginning of the symphony the 
unrestrained intensity of the attack 


on the four-note motto gave it more. 
the character of a scream of terror 


than of a rude, powerful protest. 

The orchestra and conductor—to 
return to pleasanter matters—were 
in midseason form. What a magnif- 
icent body of musicians we are priv- 
ileged to listen to! In texture the or- 
chestra is almost, exactly the same 
as last year. The one notable ex- 


ception is the first horn player, who | 
is now Gottfried Freiberg, until re- 
cently of the Vienna State Opera. 


to replace Mr. Boettcher, resigned. 
The program did not offer sufficient 
opportunity to assay the new- 
comer’s merits; a single concert is 
inconclusive anyhow. Two other 
players in the wind section, pre- 
viously performers in the orchestra 
at irregular intervals, are now digni- 
fied by inclusion in the Official list— 


B. Valkenier, French horn (son of | 


Willem Valkenier, who has been a 


‘member of the. section these many 


One might assent.to the vigorous | Y€@arS) and V. Smith, trombone. 
assault on the lower strings that be- | 


gan the Trio of the Scherzo. But. Official word has it that the Hall Is | 


The audience was very large. 


almost sold out for Friday after- | 


considerably surpass in number those 
Of last year. In character the audi- 
ence has not changed much. It was 
a little more cordiad to the perform- 
ers yesterday than customarily. 


noons, and that subscriptions for | 
both matinee and evening concerts | 
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Tradition Preserved 


as Dr Koussevitzky 


Receives Ovation on Appearance 


Re em 8 en ee ees 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
began its 56th season uptown in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Since the opening of the local ore | 
chestral year is always in the nature | 
of an importan! vite, the auditorium | 
was crowded by a throng who per- 
mitted no check upon their en- 
thusiasm. 

Dr Serge Koussevitzky was again | 
accorded a significant expression of | 


the esteem he enjoys, when his first 
appearance upon the stage brought 
orchestra and audience to their 
feet. In a word, his position here is 
extraordinary; this is his 13th season 
as leader of the orchestra; as each 
Autumn comes around, he seeming- 
ly returns to a greater following. 
When the present season is over, he 
will have equaled the longest ten- 
ure in the history of the Boston 
Symphony, that of Wilhelm Gericke, 
who served 13 years in two terms. 
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Institution in Boston 


Whatever the outlanders may 
‘think of Bostonian reserve, let them 
remember that a peculiar and credit- 
able pride prevails here in the case 
of great institutions. The Boston 
Symphony, it goes almost without 
Saying, is one such, and what is 
more, it is a living stitution, which 
continues to disseminate in distin- 
guished fashion the best in orches- 
tral art. 

In view of the custom governing 
the first and last concerts, the pro- 
gram consisted of familiar music, 
which required no soloist. Yet there 
was a degree of novelty in the very 
first number, the Symphony in B-flat 
by Haydn. Although it stood upon 
the opening concert of this orchestra 
in 1881, it has been played but seven 
times since then; thus to many of the 
Subscribers it was largely unfa- 
miliar. The remaining two items 
were the Three Orchestral Sketch- 
es, “The Sea,” by Debussy, and the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. 
_Haydn’s Symphony proved a de- 
lightful surprise to many, somewhat 
richer in texture and freer in im- 
aginative play than many of the 
symphonic pieces which that pro- 


lifig Croat turned out in his long ca- 
reer, The slow introduction to the 
first movement shows, for Oné thing, 
where Beethoven found some of th2 
ideas he was later to employ in his 
orchestral writing. The adagio rep- 
resents Haydn at his songful best, 
and the scherzo rollicks along in his 
exuberant folkish style. The finale is 
impetuous, interrupted toward the 
end by a few amusing touches of 
humor, It could scarely have sound- 
ed fresher, as if it had been com- 
posed only yesterday, to the London 
audience which first heard it in 1795, 
when Haydn, on his second visit to 
the English capital, wrote it for 
Ssalomon’s Orchestra. 


Debussy Well Established 


The rank of Debussy’s remarkable 
graphic impressions of the sea, an 
aspect of nature which always fas- 
cinated him, is new well established 
The orchestral style in which he 
couched his ideas still arouses won- 
der. Yet, strangely enough, these 
are not the sort of music which can 
make effect under any circum- 
Stances. Dr Koussevitzky’s inter- 
pretation is felicitous, but it could 
be even more intense. The reading 
last Winter by the visiting Athenian. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, remains the 
strongest in memory. 

The C minor Sympony of Beet- 
hoven is an old story both to the 
conductor and to the Symphony 
subscribers, Dr Koussevitzky ad- 
heres to his own individual dra- 
matic conception of it, 

Another indication that the Bos- 
ton Symphony is at the apogee of 
a brilliant episode in its history may 
be found in the fact that only one 
change in personnel has been made: 
Mr Boettcher of the horns has de- 
parted, to be succeeded by Mr Frei- 
berg, a Viennese, who assumes the 
first desk of that section. As Dr 
Koussevitzky has moulded the or- 
chestra, it now stands a highly per- 
fected instrument. 

The program next week will be 
as follows: Mozart, Symphony in A 
major (K 201) (first time at these 
concerts); Olivier Messiaen, “The 
Forgotten Offerings” (first times in 
America); Strauss, “Don Juan”: 
Sibelius, Fifth Symphony. C. W. D. 
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SYMPHONY 
OPENS 561H 
MUSIC YEAR 


Beethoven, Haydn and 


Debussy Pieces 


_ Played 
Qt 1245-36 Vraw 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It was a curiously made programme 
with which Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
3oston Symphony began at Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon the 


orchestra’s 56th season and the con-' 
‘Sevitzky prefers, and no doubt with 


ductor’s 18th at its head. Within 
their somewhat limited sphere, how- 
ever, symphony concerts are ad- 
dressed to the mahy rather than to 
the few, and the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the many more than justi- 
hed this initial list, which places De- 
bussy’s “The Sea” between a sym- 
phony of Haydn and the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. 


HAYDN’S 102D 


Haydn's Symphony in B fiat, the 
ninth of the 12 composed for London 
and No. 102 in the present more ac- 
curate cataloguing, is one peculiarly 
associated with our orchestra. It was 
played in the first concert, that of Oct. 
21, 1881, under the direction of Sir 


the wind instruments with prophetic 
skill and taste, and both were beauti- 
fully played yesterday. The Adagio hase 
a peculiar charm and grace, The two 
Allegros are typical Haydn, Let it be 
here recorded as one listener’s opinion 
that the performance of the symphony, 
or shall we say the symphony itself, 
was the high point of the concert. A 
tumult. of hand-clapping at the end 
served to return Dr. Koussevitzky many 
times to the stage. 


Debussy’s The Sea 


The late H. T, Parker once remarked 
that Wagner’s ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung” 
was made, not begotten. That apt bit 
of criticism came to mind yesterday as 
the three movements of Debussy’s ‘La 
Mer’ were passed in review. By com- 
parison with the Prelude to “The After- 
noon of a Faun,’’ or even the Nocturnes, 
these ‘“‘orchestral sketches’’ are music 
of manner, artifice, contrivance. Last 
year they chanced to receive in Sym- 
phony Hall a markedly individual, sin- 
gularly intense performance at the 
hands of Mr. Mitropoulos. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s reading yesterday 
was at once more conventional, more 
rational, perhaps, and less engrossing. 
At least the music served to remind 
us afresh of the matchiess tonal quali- 
ties of our orchestra, 


Beethoven's Fifth 


A conductor might play the Fifth | 
Symphony as Beethoven heard it in his. 
mind’s ear, and risk failure, Dr. Kous- 


much wisdom, to “interpret” the mue 
sic, letting hardly a measure go by 
untouched by some stroke of accent or 
color, and with the greatest freedom 
in the gnatter of tempo. Through such 
perforrm¥ance, many helieve, the sym- 
phony may be made to make upon an 
audience of 1936 something of the ims 
pression it made upon audiences 125 
years ago. That yesterday’s audience 
was stirred was plain enough to be 
seen, 

From first to last yesterday the ape 
plause was of more than usual heartis 
ness and warmth. In the meantime, 
what some will consider more intereste 
ing programmes are in immediate prose 
pect. 


George Henschel and repeated when the | 


aged conductor crossed the ocean to 
open the orchestra’s 0th season. The 
total number of performances at these 
concerts was yesterday brougkt to nine. 
Certain other symphonies of Haydn 
have been heard more frequently, yet 
no less an authority than Donald Tovey 
calls it one of the two greatest. 
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Its most captivating moments are the | 


introductory Largo and the Trio of the 
Minuet, in both of which Waydn uses 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The first concert of the 56th sea- | neglected, wa ivasy fh parison 
son of the Boston Symphony orches- | With Beet nh ane . ms. This 
tra was given yesterday afternoon in| great and ingenious work, for cA~ 
Symphony hall. Dr. Koussevitzky | ample, has not been heard at these 
conducted the orchestra in the fol-} concerts for six years and has had 
lowing program: ‘only nine performances in all. Yet 
Symphony in_B flat No. 102........Haydn] it deserves to be thoroughly known 
“La Mer.” Three Orchestra! peerenes oi by the public, 

Symphony No. 4 in © minor,,...Beethoven It is foolish to underrate Haydn— | 
_ fan audience that filled every seat ' ty suppose him trivial because he is 
in Symphony hall applauded the NYS’ say. Because there is often a merry 
concert of the Boston Symphony's! priskness about his music and be- | 
o6th season and, in particular, the Cause his symphonies are easy to 
performance of the Fifth Sj mphony, follow are no reasons to patronize 
In spite 9 age sacl an nae him as a composer. It is the old | 
ee ciny aprinerts Pine BR bo business of imagining thata philoso- 
of the Tercentenary and in the pher must be great mpcalse Ae - 
Berkshires), there was the same in- hard to read. Yet a writer like Plato 
ph 5 Pakage pred qi a . can be clear and entertaining and 
tense pleasure to be noted in the be- intechnical. Is he the less profound? 
ginning of another season. This year re er ego thigh att ogee wey ‘ 
| ssa gos , any rate there is small danger of 
for the first time photographers vesterday’s alldience inclining to dis- 
With their disagreeable ‘flashes’ a Se ee Oe eEeNS abot wih Os 
were allowed in to take pictures of |miss Haydn after such an imprec 
the ceremony of sta‘iding to greet | sive performance of so great a mas- 
the conductor. All would have passed | terpiece. 
Off well enough if one zealous | The Haydn Symphony was fol- 
camera-man had not waited to get a | lowed on the program by another 
picture, as it were, of the first bars | masterpiece, Debussy’s “La Mer.” 
of the Haydn Symphony. This, || This superb example of orchestral 
however, was the only false note in || tone color is also a flight of loveliest 
the afternoon. |imagination. It is one of the most 

The orchestra was in splendid || beautiful and poetic works of its 
form. The personnel is exactly the || time. Nor have its brilliance and its 
same as last se''son, with one excep- | glory dimmed. The performance yes- 
tion. Mr. Bor ‘her’s place at the | terday was one of _ searching 
first horn de: s been taken hy | eloquence. After the intermission Dr. 
Mr. Freiberg. This united front, | Koussevitzky conducted a stirring 
then, is one reason why the Boston | performance of the Fifth Symphony, 
Symphony sounds so weil at the |jand the audience remained to ap- 
beginning of a new season. It is also | plaud and cheer. ATl in all it was 
true that the players are-on their, an incomparably fine start for the 
mettle at the first concert £0 show ; Season. 
| Just how good a first-class orthestra The concert will be repeated to- 
;can be, Dr. Koussevitzky, for his night. Next week the orchestra will 
| part, brought the energy and intelli- play Mozart's early symphony in A 
Bence of ae personality to bear on ae yrds ye “Les Of- 
the interpretations. / .Irandes oubliees,” Strauss’s “Don 
| Haydn’s symphonies, especially the | Juan,” and Sibelius’s Fifth Sym- 
later ones, are excellently suited to } phony. 
be the opening number on any pro- 
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igram. And in a sense they are 


First Concert 
Of Season in 
Symphony Hal 


Mrs. J. Lewis Bremer 
Among Those in Fashion- 


L able Audience 
¢ lake wi REN 
There was not a seat vacant in all 
of Symphony Hali yesterday after-~ 
noon when Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
appeared on the platform to conduct 
the first concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s 56th season, The 
concert was entirely sold out and, 
as usual, when Dr. Koussevitzky, first 


stepped on the stage, after his long 


absence, the whole audience and 
every member of the _ orchestra 
courteously rose to do him honor. 
The applause at the end of the first 
number was so deafening that it was 
very evident the habitues of Friday 
concerts were more than delighted 
at having their famed conductor 
back. For this first number, by the 
way, Dr. Koussevitzky, chose to play 
Haydn’s Symphony .in B-flat (the 
ninth in the London series) which 
was played at the first concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1881 and has not been played by 
the orchestra since 1930 when Sir 
George Henschel, the orchestra’s 
first conductor, returned to repeat 
the first program at its 50th anni- 
versary. 

The large audience was just as en- 
‘'ranced by the next two numbers 
~—-Debussy’s three orchestral sketches, 
“La Mer” (The Sea) and Beethoven's 


l’ifth Symphony and set up another. 
din at the end of this well chosen 


program. 
Naturally most of Boston society 
was present. We saw Mrs. J. Lewis 
Bremer, looking very trim in a 
tailored printed dress, chatting dur- 
ing the entr’acte, with Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz Shaw and Mrs. Dudley L. 


Ed 
Pickman, Jr. Mrs. Shaw was ver: 
chic in a severe gray tailleur and 
Mrs. Pickman wore (admirably) an 
all black costume. 

Mrs, Ralph Gray gave a luncheon 
before the concert and brought all 
her guests with her. In her group 
we noted Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, 
who looked very charming in black 
with a white hat which had a bow of 
black tulle; Mrs. Francis G. Shaw 
and Mrs. Dana Osgood. Looking 
very chic was Miss Lucille Swift who 
wore a long cape of black woolen 
with her black suit. Miss Constance 
Turner was very pretty in red and 
also in smart*red costume (trimmed 
with gray lamb) was Miss Ellen 
Bottomley who attended with her 
mother, Mrs. George Bottomley. 

Also with her mother, Mrs. Nea] 
‘Rantoul, was Mrs, Richard Thorn- 
dike, Jr., the former Lucy Rantoul, 
who looked very attractive in trim 
Dlack. Others we noted were Mr. 
Edward Jackson Holmes, Mrs. Car! 
Dreyfus and Mrs. Charles S. French. 
Mrs. Halfdan Lee wore sables with 
her blue costume. Miss Gertrude 
Peabody also attended the con- 
cert as did her sister, Miss Anne 
Peabody. Mrs. Moses Williams. Jr. 
attended with Miss Harriet Fuller 
and other noted were Miss Eleanor 
Williams, Mrs. Alexander Steinert 
with her daughter, Mrs. Samuel] J. 
Newman; Mrs. Charles Hovey, Jr.. 
Mrs. Morgan Harris, Mrs. William 
Coburn, Mrs. Franklyn W. Hobbs. 
Mrs, William B. Long, Mrs. Royden | 
Loring, Miss Fhyllis Forbes, Miss 
Josephine Emery with Miss Jane | 
Megrew, Mrs. Donald Watson. Mrs, | 
Reginald Ward, Mrs. Roland G. | 
Hopkins, Mr. John Alden Carpenter, | 
Mrs. Roland Nickerson, Mrs. Amor | 
Hollingsworth, Jr., Mrs. Arthur Bell. | 
Mrs. Francis P. Sears, Mrs. Marshal] | 
Fabyan, Jr., Miss Eleanor Coolidge, 
Miss Elizabeth Mixter, Mrs. Horace 
Morison, Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller and 
Mrs. Robert Daley. 

Still others present were Mrs. 
Hobart Spalding, Miss Olive Perry, 

Miss Ramelle Cochrane, Mrs. Rus- 
Sell Burrage, Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, 
Jr., Mrs. George Barton, Miss Louise | 
Harding, Mrs. Hugh Bancroft, Miss | 
Isabella Grandin, Mrs. Ralph Brad- 
ley, Mrs. Gaspar Bacon, Mrs, Ed-| 
ward Taft and Miss Susannah Ayer. | 
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HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND 
-Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 


.Symphony in A major (Koechel No. 201) 


INTERMISSION 


(First performances at these concerts) 
lt end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:05 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 


NINETEEN 
.““Don Juan,” Tone Poem (after Lenau), Op. 20 


Méditation Symphonique 
The Cross— The Sin—‘The Eucharist 


(First performances in the United States) 


is programme wil 


Second Programme 


Allegro con spirito 
.“‘Les Offrandes oubliées” (“The Forgotten Sacrifice’), 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 17, at 8:15 o'clock , 


ASON, 
Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 


Tempo molto moderato 
Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 


Allegro moderato 


Andante 


SE 
» 4 


a 


3 


I] 
IIT. 


XTH- 
I. 


II. 
I 


IV. Allegro molto 


IV. Finale: 
current repertory, may be seen in the first balcony gallery. (See page 96.) 


Charcoal drawings of the members of the Orchestra by Gerome Brush, together 
with music, autographs, and pictures of the composers whose works are in the 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 16, ai 2:30 o’clock 


MOZART 
MESSIAEN..... 
STRAUSS 
SIBELIUS 
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: nt of the first movement is weld- 
Paul Dukas pi be dotted. The signatures rival | me 
| d . af ee ae ak th Paris Con- Stravinsky in their irrégularity,;ed to the exposition. errr ) 
ntro ucing d aca ee Whether the name “Mes- seven-eight, nine-eight, eleven-eight| The approaching gallant” style 
1 setag il been chosen for its ob- |and four-four constituting a normal | vis Se an pte! dene te 
6 " succession. | 2p llindignbog r 
New Composer vious resemblance ed sae Although one tends to feel that | tave skip from which the first theme 
0 wail a6 0 Cnr acjeonye these procedures result in an idiom | derives its impetus becomes a motto 
‘with which Stravinsky is not un-|for the other movements; it appears 
familiar, closer acquaintance with }in the deeply refined Andante, the 
_Messiaen’s work may prove their in- | energetic Minuet, and the extraordi- 
‘novative value. There is a calm,|@rily rich Finale. Mczart, at eigh- 
‘static quality about the slow sec-|'een, had reached the masterful 
tions of this score that arrests. the | heights of what Wyzewa and De 
‘attention quite as much as the Saint-Foix are pleased to term his 
hastening desolation and despair of Romantic” period. In the eighteen 
‘the middle section. If “La Jeune’ ™ore years that were given to him 
France” has succeeded in synthesiz- 2 +f oth oe: S porg peak wp 
Ing the power and insight of Berlioz ,2%8N! period and return to the 
|and Wagner and the intensity and | oe ae such magnificent | 
conviction of Honegger and Stravin- | CL©ations as the great symphonies 


does not appear, but at any rate 


. Wt A 
nd Hi i ork the music of this young Messiah 
ef) ngpn _-seeks to express “the truths of the 
Catholic faith with the greatest pos- 


The latest grouping of composers siple emotion and NOT i 

common principal is not a The present work bears . 

so ‘ ony te ae a “Four.” plete title “The Forgotten Offerings: 

ge itll *. The Cross, The Sin, The Eucharist, 

Called “La Jeune France,” it will and is explained by the following 
have its first American representa- text: 


tion at the Boston Symphony con- “Arms outstretched, sorrowful un- 


certs of this week when Dr. Kous- psp wha = 5 roy: Bronte 
ee ek CNTR en ‘Jesus, we had forgotten it. 


Oubliees” by Olivier Messiaen. The 


————— OOO 


of 1788. G. H. L. 8. 


purpose of this group is best ex- 
plained by the manifesto published 
in the program of its first concert, 
last June 3: 

“The conditions of life becoming 
harder and harder, mechanical and 
impersonal, music owes it to itself to 
bring, without respite to those who 
love it, its spiritual strength and its 


courageous reactions. ‘La Jeune | 


France,’ resuming the title once cre- 
ated by Berlioz, pursues the: way 
upon which the master once firmly 
Strode: A friendly group of four 
young French composers, Olivier 
Messiaen, Daniel-Lesur, Andre Joli- 
vet and Yves Baudrier, ‘La Jeune 
France’ proposes the diffusion of 
young, free works as much estranged 
from trite revolutionism as from 
trite academism. ; 

“It also hopes to encourage the 
young French school which is being 
allowed to die by the indifference or 
the penury of official powers, and 
faithfully to continue the work of 


those great elders who made French | 


music in this century one of the pure 
jewels of civilization.” 

Although Daniel-Lesur has re- 
ceived mention as the composer of 
the “Five Interludes for Four Horns” 
to be heard at Bernard Zighera’s 
first chamber concert this winter, 
Olivier Messiaen has the initial] Op- 


“Driven by folly and the serpent’s 
sting upon a breathless, a frantic, 
a ceaseless race, we were descend- 
ing into sin as into the tomb. 

“Here is the table pure, the spring 


of charity, the banquet of the poor; . 


here is adorable Mercy offering the 
bread of Life and of Love. You 
love us, sweet Jesus, we had for- 
eotten it.” 

Each of these three sections is 
igiven individual music in this “Sym- 
phonic Meditation.” A slow intro- 


| 
| 


} 
;ductory section — “Presque ~ lent, | 
{douloureux, profondement triste”’— 


‘is followed by the main movement 
'—“Vif, feroce.” The third part re- 
‘calls the mood of the first; the end- 
ing is beatific. Published in 1931, 
the work has been performed in 
|Paris, Lyon and Monte-Carlo. It 
is scored for a large modern or- 
'chestra. 

_ It is said that Messiaen’s music is 
| based upon two main means of ex- 
‘pression. One of these is a system of 
chromatic modes such that their pos- 
Sibility of transposition is peculiarly 
limited. Used harmonically, these 
modes, or scales, have a strange color 
resulting from their few possible 


transpositions, The other deals with | 


augmented rhythms; rhythms im- 
mediately proceeded or followed by 
_their augmentation, with the occa- 


| sional addition of a brief value. Thus 


portunity of bearing the olive branch’ 2 !0Ur-four measure may be followed 


to Boston. Born in Avignon in 1908, 


by a plus four-four one-eighth meas- 
ure, in which the last quarter note 


sky, its advent will not be unwel- 
come. 

Scarcely less of a novelty is the 
Mozart Symphony in A _ major 
(K.201) that opens this program 
which also contains Richard Strauss’ 
early tone-poem “Don Juan” and the 
monumental Fifth Symphony of 
Sibelius. Mozart composed his sym- 
phony in the early months of 1774 
in Salzburg under the direct influ- 
ence of a symphony in the same key 
by Michel Haydn who, we should re- 
member, would have had a far more 
Significant place in music history had 
his fame not been absorbed by his 
brother Joseph. 

It is strange that this work stands 
for the first time upon a Boston 
Symphony program, for not only is 


it important as the climax of the 


first broad section of Mozart's life, 


but as the most perfect of all the | 


works he produced before his jour- | 


ney to Paris and Mannheim in DY i 


when he was profoundly influenced 
by the advanced orchestra] tech- 
nique of the Mannheim school. 
The first pressure of the “gallant” 
Style, that was sweeping’ Europe in 


1773, upon his work is manifested | 


in the general breadth of treatment. 
and in the use of three distinct 
themes in the Allegro as opposed to 
the usual elaboration of two or 
oftener one subject. The symphony 
1s notable also for the long and in- 
tricate codas to the movements and 
the ‘care with which the deyelop-| 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The first part of the new Sym- 
| phony season’ has been vigorously 
| planned. This week Dr Koussevitzky 
has assembled an exceptionally coén- 
trasted program—half of it un- 
familiar music; he proposes for the 
|third set Ofgconcerts, a week hence, 
‘nothing less than the massive 


“Faust” Symphony of Franz Liszt. 
Once again are we reassured before 
a season is barely under way of the 
enviable distinction of the Boston 
concerts. 

The “new” composers of yesterday 

afternoon and_ this evening are 
Olivier Messiaen, a 29-year-old 
Frenchman, and Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, who, if he were living, 
would be 180. Messiaen’s “The For- 
gotten Offerings” was given its first 
American performance; an A major 
Symphony (K 201) by Mozart was 
played for the first time by the 
Boston Symphony, 
- Mozart was 18, back in Salzburg 
from his youthful travels and fret- 
ting under the cold disdain of a new 
ruling Archbishop, when*he com- 
posed this dainty and altogether 
charming work. It was a busy year 
for him, in 1774, for he turned out, 
among Other things, a comic opera 
called “La finta giardiniera” which 
in the following January was to 
swell his fame as composer at the 
Bavarian court in Munich. 

It is plain in this Symphony that 
Mozart had absorbed the Italian mu- 
Sical spirit in his three trips south 
of the Alps. And yet the style is as 
plainly Mozartean in its nimble. flow 
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: . ‘the frst movement; Dr Koussevitzky’s reading and the 
oreha ait nith a definite theme, with orchestra’s performance of Richard 
out delay of a conventional introduc- Strauss’ tone poem, “Don Juan,” were 
tion. The slow movement is among a marvel of color and verve. The 
the most tender that Mozart ever tone was no less than glorious, the 
wrote, songful, meditative, lacking interpretation could not have been 
any trace of superficiality. Since but, more intense. Doubly gratifying it 
a pair each of oboes and horns are was that this should be wrought 
required in addition to strings, Dr) upon “Don Juan” of all the tone 
Koussevitzky followed his usual | ngs ste marred by commonneéss 
shrewd practice with early Mozart or vulgarity. ‘ee 
and Daetin and reduced his number The Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, 
of stringed instruments. which ended the afternoon, has 
A new group of four Frenchmen. made its way into the hearts of 
has succeeded the once eminent most symphony-goers. An outpour- 
“six” whose doings in Paris fur- ing from the composer's heart, tem- 
nished many a lively bit of chroni- pered by the ee yd 
cling just after the war. Messiaen is has put a seal of integrity yore ee 
one of these four who call: them- best of. Sibelius’ music, the Fi 
selves “Young France.” Their af- is less cryptic than the Fourth Sym- 
firmation of artistic faith binds them phony, but it is more warming. date 
{o sincere and generous promotion Sort of uncompromising art deman Tt 
of the music of their countrymen. 4 S€rlous anda sept jib dno sare 
Evidently that is their sole purpose, Cannot be taken so quickly - ogee 
and their ideas are not constricted that exists upon the _ suriace 


. . thought and emotion. We are lucky 
> piggi ee vO OEE SU that Dr Koussevitzky exhibits par- 


‘In “The Forgotten Offerings” ticular fondness, not to et a ie 
Messiaen renews tonal expression of ph ahgy tbe gg el es Fifth 
his Roman Catholic beliefs which— 2035, Scserted its greatness 
according to the program book—has 28 " wT 
characterized his earlier work, The SYMPHONY CAGNCERTY™, 
composer gives no sanction for de- 

scription of his five-year-old score, By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


beyond a literary quotation refers The second regular concert by the 


ring to the dying Savior on ihe Boston Symphony Orchest.a, Dr. 
cross, the sin into which the world Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
was sinking, the office of the Euch 


ar- yesterday afternoon in Symphony 


ist, and a last humble admission: al), The program was as follows: 
You love uS, gentle Jesus, we had Symphony in A major (K, 201)....Mozart 


forgotten it.” “Les Offrandes oubliees”’ Messiaen 

, “Don Juan,’ Tone poem...........§ trauss 

The music has, however, been ar~ Symphony No. 5 in E flat major.. .Sibelius 
bitrarily divided into three sections, 


“The Cross,” “The Sin” and “The ‘There is a perfect mine of sym- 
Eucharist.” The first and last are plionies by Mozart and Haydn which 


profoundly contemplative, austere, is ;ardly ever touched in the regular 
touched with a degree of mystic rap- repertory of our orchestras. Here is 
ture. The writing is compact, clear, this enchanting and ingenious work, 
free from the confusion which has for instance. All the Mozart schol- 


one we caper of Rages seh 1 basis (are have singled it out as a partic- 
y € nature of its spiritua asls | 4) lici le of Mozart’s 
“The Forgotten Offerings” bears no warily telichous examp 


y®? rl Sic; and yet it is almost 
touch of the shallow trifling which resi fl pe ea hy mr Burk’s program 
one has, unfortunately, come to ex- notes only too well prove. Such sym- 
To. ene denis ban rgpering phonies should be revived with 
aeer pe bteteen ity, they fit per- 
less engaging. He follows too close oa eg Ay —_ inl oy 
ly the pagan abandon of Stravinsky’s This particular one in A major, with 
pre-historic creatures in “The Rite of its lovely andante and its captivat- 
Spring.” The rhythms, the un- ing finale, was beautifully played 
yielding orchestral texture are obvi- yesterday by a small orchestra. 
ously derived from that amazing It was followed on the program by 
creation of Igor the Great. If the . “new work, introducing the best 
ee portions ze Pies, Morgotten Of -nown of the group of four called 
erings” may be taken as criterion ‘.. ': “Le 
Messiaen is One of the most gifted Oftvardes yp nol re dood 
ey tiebeg bs avai " . 'b ae et os choice. Messiaen is evidently a deep- 
. eer 1D Be Heard Aere. iy sincere composer. andone who 


7 
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has some original ideas about com- 
position. He is an organist, and his 
latest work is in the form of nine 
meditations, called “La Nativite du 
Seigneur,” for that instrument. In 
this he employs a curious system 
of three transposable modes. Wheth- 
er this earlier work has something 
of the same basis is hard to say, be- 
cause the system as described in the 
Kevue Musicale sounds decidedly 
complicated. 

As usual in compositions which 
set out to contrast good and evil, 
the latter wins for immediate inter- 
est. “Paradise Lost” holds the read- 
ers attention more easily than 
‘Paradise Regained.” Only Cesar 
Franck in his “Beatitudes” was un- 
able to give his wicked characters 
much juice. Mr. Messiaen’s sin, 
however, must have been exciting 


while it lasted; but happily there; 


is no anti-climax when the piece 
eras in quiestest simplicity. The 
work is more straightforward rhyth- 
mically than the constant changes 
in time signature wculd lead one to 


SUPpose. The composer has some- \ symphonies of 1788. It has been hoped 


thing to say, “> * does so effec- 
tively and concisely. 

Dr. Koussevitzky then led an ex- 
citing performance of Strauss’s “Don 
Juan,” perhaps the best of the tone 
poems and certainly “teacher’s pet” 
as far as conductors are concerned. 
The performance of Sibelius’ Fifth 
Symphony seemed to us exception- 
ally eloquent. We feel that the third 
movement is not Sibelius at his best, 
It gives us the tricks of his very in- 
dividual style, but in such a way that 
they annoy rather than astonish or 
delight. On the other hand the first 
two are remarkable, and the finale 

loses none of its majesty. 

This concert,; which was an ex- 
/ceedingly good one, will be repeated 
| tcnight. Next week Waegner’s “Faust” 

overture and Liszt's “Faust” sym- 
| phony Will be played. 


Effort of 1774 Heard; 
Strauss’ “Don 


Juan” 
y 


BY WARREN db des SMITH 
Was it by accident or by design 
that the first three pieces to be heard’ 


. Symphonies more suggestive of his 


|} would turn his attention to these earlier 
if less important works, and give the 
G-minor, E-flat and “Jupiter’’ a much 


_ delightful symphony by the strings suit- 


it is enough to say that it matched the 
| music, | 


iwork of Olivier Messiaen. Of its three 


the first:.and third seemed best suited 
musically to their subject matter, al- 
though it was apparently the stormy, 


‘in the Symphony concert of yester- 
day afternoon were all works written 
before their ‘respective composers had 
reached the age of 25? Beside the 
youthful Mozart, Messiaen and 
Strauss thus assembled, the 50-year- 
old Sibelius of the Fifth Symphony 
seemed a positive: graybeard, 


MOZART’S CHARM AND GRACE 


The pieces by Mozart and Messiaen 
were played yesterday for the first time | 
in Boston. The one is a Symphony in | 
A major, one of four written at Salz- |! 
burg in 1774; the other a “Symphonie 
Meditation,” ‘“‘The Forgotten Sacrifice,’’ 
by one of a quartet of composers who 
collectively style themselves ‘Young 
france.” Strauss, as the knowing might 
deduce, was represented by “‘Don Juan.” 

No doubt to the 18-year-old Mozart 
this Symphony in A major—his 29th, by 
the way—was a serious affair. To us 
of today it is primarily a work of charm 
and grace, like other of Mozart's early 


comic operas than of the three grout 


for some time that Dr. Kouseéevitzky 


needed rest. Of the performance of this. 


ably reduced, paired oboes and horns, 


LT LEC ge 
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Messiaen’s Pieces 


It was, perhaps, more of a feather in 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s cap to have redis- 
covered this youthful Mozart than to 
have introduced to this country the not 
unprepossessing but scarcely impressive 


divisions, entitled respectively, ‘The 
Cross,’’ ‘“‘The Sin’? and ‘‘The Eucharist,” 


agitated second division which most 
pleased the eminent Florent Schmitt 
when this ‘‘Meditation Symphonique’”’ 
was first played in Paris in 1931. At! 
least M. Messiaen has written here in | 
all sincerity and with no little show of | 
feeling. For this, in these days, much 
thanks. 
The reception accorded this music 
yesterday was, however, distinctly zy 
| 


LST ts essen sheets 


hearted. 


Strauss at Stride 


Of titese three composers only Strauss 
achieved in this -case a masterpiece, 
writing «with a technical mastery and 
ripened individuality that are.no proper 
part of youth. The performance, yes- 
terday by Dr. Koussevitzky and hie 
orchestra missed none of the music’s 
proud vitality, driving energy, sensuous 





glow or final emptiness. At the end '| 
enthusiasm now ran high. 

When Mr. Monteux first gave US 
-Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony in 1922, the 
conductor admitted privately that he 
had no great liking for the piece, and 
Georges Longy, ohoeist of blessed mem~= 


i ory, remarked—also privately—that for | 
‘him the symphony was devoid of mel- 
‘ody, harmony, form and orchestral 
color. No one today could 6ay these | 
things of it, yet this particular ym | 
phony has a Spartan simplicity which 
makes it less directly appealing than | 
the First, Second and Fourth, save in | 
‘the climactic close of the first and of | 
‘the final movement... . Here again a | 
‘masterly performance and a 6tirred | 
| audience mey be recorded. | 
~ By Mose’ Smith 
Outside of Boston Dr. Serge Kous- 

sevitzky is generally greeted as a 
masterful program-builder. It is 
true that in the home city of the Sos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra the con- 
ductor is occasionally likely to regard 
the entire programs of the year as 
a unit, so that an individual program 
may seem to lack proportion. But 
the program for this week’s concerts, 
heard yesterday afternoon and to be 
replayed this evening, is an illustra- 
tion of the conductor’s most happy 
flair for selecting an engrossing list. 

Mozart’s Symphony in A major (K. 
201), which begins the program, 
serves the manifold purpose of a 
light, spirited beginning; of an offset 
to the storm and stress, the problems 
and perplexities of the music of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
that followed; and of a quasi-nov- 
elty. For, strange as it may seem, 
this delightful A major Symphony 
had not previously been played at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The more aggressive novelty fol- | 


lowed immediately—‘Les Offrandes 
oubliees” by Olivier Messiaen, con- 
taining music that could not have 
been written in any century (and 
very likely in any decade) but ours. 
With all its complexities this music 
had at least the intention of simplic- 
ity, aS compared with other composi- 
tions of the post-War era. There- 
fore M. Messiaen’s work was not so 
sharply contrasted with the music 
of an earlier century as to violate 
the listener’s sensibilities. 


On the other hand it had suffi- 
cient harmonic astringency, rhyth- 
mic diversity and orchestral color to 
serve as a bridge to Strauss’s “Don 
Juan,” which, a million miles re- 
moved from the music of Mozart in 
style and emotional effect, would 
have been altogether too violent a 
contrast with the little Symphony if 
it had been made to follow it im- 
mediately. 

Now “Don Juan” is so richly and 
lushly scored, so sensuous in its me- 
lodic and harmonic appeal, that it 
might have seemed dangerous for 
Dr. Koussevitzky to place after it the 
' Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, the only 
‘other number on the program. But 
the conductor must have been 
shrewdly counting on several fac- 
tors; the intermission, which gave us 
listeners a chance to cool off after an 
exciting performance of the Strauss 
tone-poem; the intensities of this 
very Fifth Symphony of Sibelius and 
the almost hypnotic effect of its re- 
iterated motives; and, finally, the 
magnificent performance it received. 

It was clear at yesterday’s concert 
‘hat it is difficult to separate Dr. 
Koussevitzky the conductor from 
himself as program-maker. Or to 
separate either from the superb Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at his dis- 
posal. We have not had such uni- 
‘formly beautiful, precise, invigorat- 
ing, “inspiried” playing by the or- 
chestra since—well, since the last 
‘Similar occasion, which was probably 
ino further away than last season. 
| But at the time of listening the oc- 
| currence seems like a miracle. 

The Mozart Symphony was played 
| with @ delicious style. The unfa- 
fompser work by Messiaen seemed to 
| be getting the most favorable treat- 
/ment possible, far more favorable, it 
is probably safe to hazard, than it 
‘received at any of its Parisian per- 
formances. The playing of it 


| 


abounds in difficulties, principally | 
rhythmic; but the listener did not. 


detect the slightest hitch. 


The presentation of the Strauss 
jtone-poem, as I have already sug- | 
gested, was something out of the | 
‘ordinary. The strings had the 


gorgeous beauty of tone that Strauss 
asks but does not always get from 
other orchestras. The brass choir, 
which has had its off days in the 
past, sounded magnificently yester- 
day. Especially was this true of the 
quintessential horns, which, on the 
basis of two concerts, seem rejuven- 
ated this season. 

Instead of straining for more 
superlatives to characterize the per- 
formance of the Sibelius Symphony 
it will be better to state simply that 
the playing seemed to be ideal. Al- 
most certainly it surpassed Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s and the Orchestra’s 
previous splendid essays with this 
Symphony. There was all the 


wondrous perfection of detail and 
ensemble and none of the excessive 
breadth which has slightly marred 
the Koussevitzkyan presentations of 
this composition in the past. 


It was good to hear the Mozart 
Symphony and a pity we have not 
heard it before. The Symphony was 
written when Mozart was only 
eighteen years old, but it- exhibits 
the hand of a genius—and of a mas- 
ter as weil. Consider only the de- 
velopment section of the first move- 
ment—short, rudimentary in form, 
but not so short as to prevent Mo- 
zart from introducing a stroke as 
bold as lightning, an idea that comes 
as fresh as the most elaborately con- 
trived surprises of Beethoven. In a 
few months @ mere boy turned out 


four such symphonies, not to men- | 
Wonderful boy, 


tion other music. 
indeed! 


The “offering” of M. Messiaen was | 


too generous to be dismissed with 
condescension and not ample enough 
to justify its imposing auspices. 
This young man (he is twenty-eight, 
according to the program-book) 
boldly proclaims himself one of the 
four. members’ constituting “La 
Jeune France,” with the customary | 
sweeping manifesto issued a little | 
while ago. Terms of the manifesto | 
are, it is true, general and rather 
vague. But by implication they lead 
us to expect, at. the least, a Berlioz, | 
in whose name the four presume to | 
speak. | 


| Messiaen, unfortunately, is no Ber- 
lioz. It is, of course, unfair to de- 
mand that he be either a Berlioz 
or even that now despised Saint- 
Saens, who once had something to 
say on the subject of purity in 
| French art. But the composer of 
| “Les Offrandes oubliees” is obviously 
ja competent, talented and stimu- 
lating musician. In this work, which 
by the way, was written at least five 
{years before the formal pronounce- 
‘ment of “La Jeune France,” he has 
selected an excellent subject for 
musical setting—a trinity of the 
Cross, Sin and the Euchdrist. 

The score is necessarily in three- 
part form. I did not, at first hear- 
ing, agree with the opinion of no 
less eminent a musician than Florent 
Schmitt that the main section, de- 
voted to Sin, is considerably superior 
to the other parts. Of course, it Is 
obviously the most exciting; it would | 
| haye to be in order to represent Sin | 
|at all well. But I found considerable | 
‘interest in the cool, almost contem- | 
plative quality of the first offering; | 

'and in the peaceful (if again obvi- 
'ous) epilogue that purports to sug- 
'gest the Eucharist. 
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To his eredit it may be written. 
that M. Messiaen’s piece has the 
virtue of brevity, that its statements 


‘| Sensationalism in Music 
are aad’ that there are mildly : 1, 21, 636 


exciting moments during the middle Inypale By L. A. Sloper 
OSSIBLY the ancient disso- | France.” Naturally, they have issued | 


Boston Symphony ‘Orchestra 

| HE Boston Symphony Orches- 
pt tra gave its second Friday con- 

cert of the season yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducted the follow- 
ing program: Mozart, Symphony in 
A major (K. 201); Messiaen, “Les 


‘section. There was cordial applause 


for t y n the conclusion of 4 | NN | | 
Pe a. se ~~ rformance in the i Prranee of Classical and Roman- be manifesto, which proclaims that, 
Ba Teatae " tic in art is not susceptible of. reaffirming the title once created 


Offrandes Oubliées” (“The Forgot~ 
ten Sacrifice”), a Meditation Sym- 
phonique; Strauss, “Don Juan,” and 
Sibelius, Symphony No. 5, in E flat. 

The Mozart is especially grateful 
and gracious music, and while it 
does not reveal the mature ideas 
which may be discovered in his later 
works (the young composer is cred- 
ited with having produced this sym- 
phony when only 18 years old) it is 
unmistakably Mozartean and alto- 
gether refreshing. The program said 
that this was the first performance 
at these concerts. We hope it may 
not be the last. It undeniably served 
a double purpose—of revealing the 
young genius of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and of throwing into relief the 
work of another youth of the twentil- 


eth century. 


| 


i 


We are informed that Olivier Mes- 


'siaen’s “Les Offrandes Oubliees” was 


published in 1931, when the com- 
poser was 23 years old. This young 
man is affiliated with a group which 
calls itself “La Jeune France.” Ger- 
maine Tailleferre has also chosen to 
associate herself with this group, a 


circumstance which should at once) 
establish in the mind of the initiated | 


the type of music which may be 
forthcoming. The group. realizes 


that “as conditions of life become) 
more and more hard, mechanical | 
and impersonal, music must bring) 
ceaselessly to those who love it its | 


spiritual violence and its courageous 
reactions.” 

The group is pledged to “create 
and to promote a living music,” but 
whereas the young Mozart mirrors 
the elegance of his period, plus that 
attribute commonly termed “spiritu- 
ality,” the young Messiaen seems to 
reflect our mechanical age minus 
that quality, unless it be found in 
the final measures of his work. A 
good portrait painter penetrates the 
outer self, of his subject; so also 
should a composer owning to the 
tenets which are those of “La Jeune 


fire.” yc ° ( Jaa 


. 
- ’ : bee 


France” reveal more of that “‘inner | 


A ‘superb performance of the 
Sibelius item left the listener more 


impressed than ever with the cre- | 
ative ability of this composer. The | 
work also revealed again to the. 


fullest extent in the finale the de- 


velopment possibilities of what may) 
be termed a thoroughly genuine, | 
classical, “swing music” theme, Mo- | 


tion and majesty are the component 
parts of this impressive movement. 
G. M.S. 


‘by Berlioz,” they are pursuing “the 
road upon which the master once 
took his obdurate course.” It is im- 
possible not to recall “Les Six,” and 
to wonder whether this new group 
‘also has linked arms to follow a 


resolution. Here the law of the pen- 

dulum seems to operate. We have 

had alternate centuries of the one 

and the other. As Cecil Gray sug- 

gests in “Predicaments” (Oxford) 

we now are due on this basis for a 
Classical revival in music. Overdue, 
' in fact. Several of our modern com- 
| posers have attempted to inaugurate 
/a@ neo-Classical era by “going back” 
| to Bach, Handel, Mozart and so on. 
'But as Mr. Gray also remarks, true 
| Classicism is not the result of a turn- 
| ing backward to an old form. It in- 
| vOlves a fresh creativeness. 


| 
: 
| 


publicity, 

At all events. it is said that M. 
Messiaen in particular “aims pri- 
marily to express with the utmost 
possible of emotion and sincerity” 
the teaching of the Roman Cathoiic 
faith. In pursuit of this aim ne 
has written the work under discus- 
.., Sion in three sections called “The 

A creatilveness such as you Wil Gross” “Sin” and “The Eucharist.” 
find. for example, in two rarely heard He employs an elaborate harmonic 
symphonies which Dr. Serge Kousse- and rhythmic scheme, but the total 
vitzky has revived for his Boston result is not far from that of the 


Symphony programs this season: Musical patron of the group, Berlioz. | 
Haydn’s No, 102, in B flat (ninth of The first section is hypnotic, the | 


the London series), and Mozart’s in | second smites vou with horrendous 
A major (K. 201). The Haydn Was | sounds, the third lulls you again into 
on the first program of the Boston || drowsiness. 


orchestra (Oct. 21, 1881) and was ‘In other words, this is sensational | 


f 


played again by Sir George Henschei |] music, quite in the line of Berlioz; 
when as guest he opened its fiftieth |} and aiso of Liszt, whose “Faust Sym- 
season (Oct. 10, 1930). The Mozart, |} phony” was placed on Dr. Kousse- 
oddly enough, had never been played |] vitzky’s third program of the season 


by this orchestra until this fall. |}in commemoration of the 125th an-'| 
These two symphonies brought joy to |} Niversary of the composer’s birth | 
our hearts with their spontaneity of || and the fiftieth of his passing. Here | 
idiom, melodic fertility, constructive || again the effects derive from an as- | 


inventiveness and purity of form. |/Sault upon the nerves—the throbbing 

3eside them, much of the music of | intensity of the Faust music, the 

later periods heard in the first three ||Sentiment of that of Gretchen, the 

concerts of the season produced || Violence of that of Mephistopheles 

rather more discomfort than pleas- |@Nd the false religiosity of the 

ure. | “Apotheosis.” marked “Andante 
BASS | mistico.” 

Is this to say merely that this lis- The appeal of this music is that 
tener prefers Classical to Romantic | 0! .211 music of its type. Gounod 
music? Or is there a quality in Ro- made the same attack when he wrote 
mantic music that causes it to lose,| His “Faust.” Wagner developed the 
sooner or later, its effect? Let us method much further, not only in 
look at some of the later works of- | “ristan” but in “Parsifal.” Strauss 
fered us by Dr. Koussevitzky so far | Carried on from there, but being a 
this season. | less solemn fellow he was more 

The only novelty among them has | healthful about it, except in “Elek- 
been a piece called “Les Offrandes | tra.” More complexities were added 


Oubliées,” a ‘“Méditation Sym- | >y Stravinsky and by Schénberg, but | 


phonique,” composed by a young) they were all after the same thing— 
Frenchman, still in his twenties, || Sensational effect. 

called Olivier Messiaen. He is a Ri ae 

member of a new Parisien group of | Now compare that kind of thing 
four composers, known as “La Jeune || With a sixteenth-century madrigal, 


road which it hopes will lead to good 
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ach air, or a Haydn quartet, or 

% Mozart opera. Can you imagine 
tting tired of one of these? But. 
m1 do tire of sensational music—or 

you haven’t yet, you will, precisely 
Decause it is sensational. The purer 
orms of music come through ma-. 
‘terial means, to be sure, but they ap- 
‘peal to thought as well as to physi- 
cal emotion, That is why they en- 
dure. 3 
_ This is not to intimate that music. 
‘stopped with Mozart. We cannot 
dispense with the noble symphonies 
Of Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms 
and Sibelius, the humanity of 
“Boris” and “Meistersinger,” the 
poetry of .“Pelléas,” the humor of 
“Falstaff” or the wit and tenderness 
of “Rosenkavalier.” But we may 
‘doubt if there is equal longevity in 


mae sensuality of the bulk of Wag- 


“mer, the sentimentality of Gounod, 


‘the theatricalism of the Italian 


operatic school or the me- 
CManical violence of the “moderns.” 
Matever their technica] 
a€y all lean too h 


y need a revival of 
the classical spirit in music. Perhaps 


some young composer is now setting 
down on ruled paper his fresh crea- 
tive inspirations. But he is not among : 
those who are turning their heads 
Over their shoulders, nor among 
those who try to increase the dose’ 


of a sensationalism that has already 


lost its effect both as so rifi 
aS stimulant. scars 
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FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 


lhird Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroseR 23, al 2.30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcToser 24, at 8.15 o’clock 


WAGNER A Faust Overture 


Liszt..A Faust Symphony in Three Character Pictures (after Goethe) 


I. FAUST: 
Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 
Il. GRETCHEN: 
Andante soave 
It. MEPHISTOPHELES: 
Allegro vivace ironico 
Andante mistico (with Male Chorus) 


THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB (G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor) 


Tenor Solo: RULON Y. ROBISON 


There will be no intermission 


This programme will end about 4:10 on Friday 


Afternoon, o: 
o'clock on Saturday Evening ha 


Charcoal drawings of the members of the Orchestra by Gerome Brush, together 
with music, autographs, and pictures of the composers whose works are in the 
current repertory, may be seen in the first balcony gallery. (See page 148.) 
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| Or a Bach air, or a Haydn quartet, or 
la Mozart opera. ©an vou imagine 
getting tired of one of these? But 
you do tire of sensational music—or 
if you haven’t yet, you wlll, precisely 
because it is sensational. The purer 
forms of music come through ma- 
terial means, to be sure, but they ap 
peal to thought as well as to physi- 
cal emotion, That is why they en- 
dure. 

This is not to intimate tha 
stopped with Mozart. We 
dispense with the noble svm) 

Of Beethoven, Schubert. 

and Sibelius, the numanity 
“Boris” and “Meistersinger.” 
poetry of .“Pelléas,” the humor of 
“Falstaff” or the wit and tenderness 
of “Rosenkavalier.” But we may 
doubt if there is equal longevity in 
the sensuality of the bulk of Wag- 
ner. the sentimentality of Gounod. 
the theatricalism of the [talian 
verist” operatic schoo] or the me- 
chanical violence of the “moderns.’ 
Whatever their technical mastery. 
they all lean too heavily upon mere 
excitation. In the end, this appeal 
Will pall. 

Yes, we certainly need a revival] of 
the classical spirit in music, Perhaps 
some young COMmposer 1s now Setting 
down on ruled paper his fresh crea- 
tive inspirations. But he is not amone 
those who are turning their head 
Over their shoulders. nor amon 
those who try to increase the dos: 
Of a sensationalism that has alread 
lost its effect both if] 
as Stimulant 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 22, al 2.30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcToBeER 24, at 8.15 0’clock 
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LiszT..A Faust symphony in Three Character Pictures (after Goethe) 


lL. FAUST: 
Lento assai. Allegro impetuoso 
Allegro agitato ed appassionato assai 
ll. GRETCHEN: 
Andante soave 
il. MEPHISTOPHELES: 
Allegro vivace ironico 


Andante mistico (with Male Chorus) 


THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB (G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor) 


Tenor Solo: RULON Y. ROBISON 


There will be no intermission 


This programme will end about 4:10 on Friday Afternoon. 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Charcoal drawings of the members of the Orchestra by Gerome Brush, together 
with music, autographs, and pictures of the composers whose works are in the 
current repertory, may be seen in the first balcony gallery. (See page 148.) 
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Symphonic Viatmee to Honor 


A Composer 
QA 24, Wi NV din<— 


[Engrossing 


Now Neglected 


rformance by Koussevitzky and Boston 


Orchestra; Wagner for Prelude 


By Moses Smith 

The music world has become 
temporarily Liszt-conscious because 
of the coincidence of the double an- 
-niversary this year: It is fifty years 
Since Liszt died, 125 years since he 
was born. In contrast, for the bet- 
ter part of a quarter of a century his 
music has steadily fallen out of the 
symphonic repertory because, in the 
minds of those who determine our 
programs, the composer of numerous 
rhapsodies and symphonic poems had 
“dated.” 

Those who believe that the music 
of a neglected composer is not yet 
dead have nowadays the solace of 
looking forward to anniversaries. For 
as studious as contemporary pro- 
gram-makers are to allow a given 
composer to pass into forgetfulness, 
equally certain are they to perk un at 
the mention of a centennial celebra- 
tion and hasten to prepare a me- 
morial performance of that com- 
poser’s work. A Faure has already 
passed into such a category; a d’Indy 
is probably approaching it: and Ray- 
el’s turn, very likely, will come next. 

+ x %K 


In selecting Liszt’s “Faust” Sym- 
phony for performance at this week’s 
concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky was no 
doubt motivated by such considera- 
tions. But the choice was dictated 
by more. For without the promptings 
of a specific occasion he had already 
produced the “Faust” Symphony at 
two pairs of concerts during his Bos- 
ton tenure. And not much more than 
a year ago he directed a performance 
of the work at a concert of the 
B. B. C. Orchestra in London. 


Ce tm me ee 


Clearly the production was as well 
a labor of love on his part. The 
caliber of yesterday’s performance in 
Symphony Hall was evidence toward 
this conclusion. From start to finish 
the music-making, under the alert, 
insistent and impassioned direction 
of the conductor, was taut or plastic, 
vigorous or gentle, rude or poetic, 
according to the requirements of the 
composer. Not for a moment did the 
conductor lapse into mere routine. 
And so far as he could vouchsafe, 
there was not a dull moment in the 
performance. 

The orchestral playing was of the 
quality disclosed at last week’s con- 
certs—which is high praise. The 
Harvard Glee Club, trained by its 
own conductor, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, sang well the music alloted 
them in the third movement, though 
on occasion the young voices were 
Strained to produce a volume that 
more experienced vocalists could 
have yielded readily. Rulon Y. Robi- 
son, the tenor chosen for the solo 
in that same movement, sang the 
dificult part conscientiously and in- 
telligently; but his vocal resources, 
at best, were not enough. 

With a slight reservation, then, 
the: “Faust” Symphony was heard 
yesterday under most favoring cir- 
cumstances. If the listener found 
the score something less than an 
unalloyed masterpiece, the fault was 
Clearly Liszt’s. Yesterday I found my- 
Self doubting the validity of a pas- 
sage that on previous hearing had 
been compelling, A section that on 
another occasion had been exciting 
now seemed to contain little but the 
fustian of some of the less worthy 
of Liszt’s symphonic poems. 


The most interesting thing, for the | 4M article printed in these columns 


present writer, was that yesterday’s 
performance resulted in a re-alloca- 
tion of values. In the past I have 
found the savage, ironic music of the 
first part of the last movement the 
best of the Symphony. It still pos- 
sessed bite yesterday, much of it, at 
least. But some of the cavortings of 
this Mephistopheles began to look 
stagey. The Lisztian irony was evi- 
dently taking itself seriously. 

The Gretchen music in the second 
part, on the other hand, music which 
has often seemed pallid in the past, 
took on substance yesterday (per- 
haps because of the beautiful, not 
over-sentimentalized performance). 
The dictum of Newman on the sub- 
ject, quoted in the program-book of 
these concerts, furnished a pithy 
summary for this point of view: “A]- 
most the whole Margaret is there, 
with her curious blend of sweetness, 
timidity and passion; while Faust’s 
interpositions are exceedingly noble.” 


| There are some beautiful passages | 
in the Faust sketch that constitutes. 


7 But there | 
are some cheap ones, too. The con- | 


the opening movement. 


tent is not only mixed but it is also 
too heavy. The movement is too 
long for its substance. It has the 
dimensions of the B minor Piano 
Sonata, but not the same propor- 
tions, somehow. Yet it contains 
some of the best of “akSZt’s music. 
Whether it is really Liszt’s or Wag- 
ner’s is the subject of a considerable | 
discourse in the current program- 
book. I vote for Liszt. But it is only 
& guess. 

The most remarkable resemblance 
to Wagner, probably, is the cadences 
leading to the slow section of the 
finale. The likeness is so startling. | 
On each hearing, that it seems one | 
has but to look up at the stage to 
see Wotan and Brunnhilde preparing | 
for their farewell] at the end of “Die | 
Walkure.” And at the end of the’ 
Symphony one hears “Parsifal.” | 
What have the Wagnerians to say | 
here? | 
A good deal has been made of the. 
dualism of this Symphony and its | 
parallel with the character of Liszt | 
himself. The point was stressed in | 


on Thursday and is emphasized in 
the program book. The parallel was, 
of course, apparent again at yester- 
day’s performance. But this time the 
kindly, sentimental Liszt seemed to 
excel his satirical half. 
es 

The concert began appropriately, 
perhaps, with Wagner’s “Faust” 
Overture. At least, the literary pro- 
gram was carried out consistently. 
The Overture is still an astonishing 
work, whether or not it is a master- 
piece, It was presented by conductor 
and orchestra yesterday with re- 


‘markable conviction and intensity. 


“FAUST” OF 
LISZI BY 
SYMPHONY 


tot 39) Pak 


Orchestral Master- 
piece Given With 


| Marvels of Tone 


| 


| 
| BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The second and third concerts by 


‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
have more than made up for any lack 
of outstanding interest in the first, 
| Yesterday, as climax of this eighth 
‘of a season, there came a perform- 
ance of the “‘Faunst Symphony” of 
Liszt. As when this imposing work 
was last heard in Symphony Hall 
four years ago, the orchestra was as- 
sisted by the Harvard Glee Club and 
Rulon Y. Robison, tenor. Also as 
before, the Symphony, almost a con- 
cert in itself, was preceded by the 
“Faust Overture” of Wagner. 


; 
| 
i 





LISZT’S MASTERPIECE 

In view of its dimensione it 1s not 
surprising that the “Faust Symphony” 

has been heard at only nine pairs of 


symphony eoncerts. The present pre- 


text for its appearance is the fact that } 
} \4 vw s 
this vear of 1936 marks both the 1J2otl 


anniversary of the b 

the 50th of his death; 

neecasion was the rentennial of the deatn 
of Goethe. The last-named anniver- } 
sary might have heen marked in mans K 
WAYS! the present double anniversary ! 
could not have been more fitiy ob 
served. Mar this <* mphon \" ic F 
masterpiece and monument, a vor 
which the flaws in his musical armor 
are least in evidence and the one in 
which all o his virtues shine most 


clearly. 


' 
e7t & 


The Gretchen Music 


More than that. it eont | 
second of its three ‘‘character pictures,” 
that of Gretchen, music without pre- 
cise parallel anvwhere, Sensi 3 
music undoubtedly is, but it is no more 
the sensuouswvess of Gounod than it is 
that of Wagner. Could Cro yg have 
lived to hear it, and have come to 
understand it. he would surely have 
felt that here his heroine had heen re- 
born in tone, And fr Waust js Jess 


hiv eharacterized, and if this 


recogniza 
first movemen }s net Wwithnanit if«@ 
touches of JLisztian grandiosity, rhetoric | 
and pose, the limnine of Menhistonh 
éles in terms of parody of the Faust 
themes was a master efroke, executed | 
With unerring masters 

Fost most listeners, however, the high 
point of the symphony, even the mo 
ment long and anixousliv awaited, will 
he the final chorus. in the ‘‘a@ter- | 
nal feminine’ jis mystical]: glorified | 
hath nv (,9ethe and hy Nezt. \ SVM- | 
phony of dramatic contrasts, this. of 
which the most dramatic is the passage | 
from the orchestral hrimstone of the 
finale to the rapture of this once un-/| 
comprehended epiios ! 


Beauties of Tone 


Three times now hae Dr. Koussevitz- | 
ky given us this symphony and each | 
lime he—and hie orchestra—have pre- | 
sented il With a aeeper insight into | 
both MS musical and Its Spirituad, or! 
psychological, 7-3 seen 
sheer beaut Of orehestral 


harayy Bu? Pal lle} i thitl yesterday; it | 


went jn questioning in- 
trode ton 
the ‘love ineme. ! the whole of the 
Gretchen in the epi- 


the various 
soloists of the orenestra reminded wus 


logue. (one aftor 


Si 
NLoreo, eT, 


Lone eould 


movement in! 


of their perfections. Did space permit, | 
it would be a pleatre to list player | 


and passage, 

Nor did chorus and tenor fail com- 
| poser and conductor when their oppor- 
| tunity came. In the applause heaped 
| upon the end these received their due 
a6 did Mr. Woodworth, who had pre- 
| pared this collegiate choir. 


Waener’s Overture 
In its place at the beginning of the 


1 eoneert the necessarily lesser effort of 
'Waener nevertheless made its due iter | 
i pression. The task for the conductor | 


here is not an easy one, Composed and 
almost unbeliévably, when Wagner was 
virtually in his ‘‘Rienzi’’ days, this 


the first movement of a “Faust Sym- 
nhony,’ Is a curious mixture of pro- 


| 
overture, which itself was to have been | 
| 
| 


| ynesies both api the immedia tel, Ap 
i i : . . ’ ° i 
pr , iching ae i 5" ing | rufchman a na of 
i i ats Be P food i 


the far distant ‘‘Ring.’’ 

Despite Wagner's later revisions, the 
niece remains a mixture of stvles, It 
| | io Dr. Kouesevitzkyv'’s ered. 

vesterday we felt this to be the 


| nan eyer hefo e, 


' SYMPHONY CONCERT ~™*} 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The third regular concert by the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Rulon Y. Robison, tenor, and 
the Harvard Glee Club assisted in 
the final chorus of the Liszt sym- 
phony. The program was as follows: 


Faust Overture 
Faust Symphony 


Hardly a composer of the middle , 


19th century failed to be inspired 
by Goethe’s ‘Faust’ to some definite 
and usually important act of crea- | 
tion. It is curious they almost all 
left the second part of “Faust” un- 
touched, Liszt, as an afterthought, 
used the final lines for his sym- 
phony. Schumann was the only one 
to take passages from the second 
part and weave them into a great 
musical work. This is the more 
Strange in that one would think that 
the greater poetry and far-flung! 
imagination of the second part 
would have appealed to the romantic 
composers. Schumann's oratorio is 
never performed, perhaps because 
of the number of soloists that are | 
reuireqd; and yet there are some ty | 
Say that it is a masterpiece and the | 
finest music to be inspired by | 
Goethe's “Faust.” | 

Liszt's work has not earned respect | 
easily, because there are always | 
those who are mentally convinced | 
that a virtuoso pianist can not be | 
a great composer. That Bach. | 
Mozart, Beethoven and others were | 
vVirtuesos of the keyboard does not | 
seen: occur to them. It is also true | 
that we hear far too much of Liszt's 
lesser pieces and too little of his | 
good piano and. orchestra] music, | 
There will not be many to deny the 
beautiful and remarkable pages in 
the score of the Faust symphony 
after listening to it yesterday. The 
rest counsel in discussing this work 

S in Pope’s lines: 


“Survey the whole, nor seek slight 
faults to find, 

Where nature moves and rapture 
warms the mind.” 


*‘ Such advice is excellent, no doubt, 
but it is hard to apply it conscien- 
tiously during the whole of the hour 
and twenty minutes that the Faust 
symphony requires in performance. 
Dr. Koussevitzky cut a couple of 
pages in the first movement, pages 
that were merely repetitions of what 
had been completely stated before. 
If there is one large fault with this 
work it is surely just this, that it is 
excessively repetitious. Over and 
over again we hear the _ themes 


sounded, so that the Mephistopheles ' 
movement Is not only an intention- | 


ally ingenious, but sometimes a hol- 
low mockery. 

Most critics, and among them 
Philip Hale, find the Gretchen 
movement to be the crowning glory 
of the symphony. Yet for us its 


Par’ ‘ i 
SuStained, idyllic mood palls before | 
Liszt has finished with it. In addi- | 


tion, Dr. Koussevitzky chose to take 
a very slow tempo, one that was 
actually dragging. Otherwise the 
performance was excellent. The 
brilliant Mephistopheles movement 
was given a superb interpretation. 
brought out the dmaratic quality of 


brought out the dramatic uality of 


the movement to perfection. Mr. 


Robison sang the high tenor solo 
of the finale admirably. The Harvard 
Glee Club did its part most capably. 
| Since this was a Liszt anniversary 


and not a commemoration of | 


'“Faust,” some other work of his 


might possibly have been offered. As | 
/lt was we heard a dramatic reading 


.of Wagner's “Faust Overture.” 


| The concert will be repeated to- | 
}night. Next week Ruth Posselt will | 


ibe the soloist in Dvork’s violin 


| concerto. The concert will begin’! 
‘with Stravinsky’s excerpts tru:, 


“Le Baiser de la Fee” and end with 


' minor. 


: Bosto Suet bhy Or acer a 


The “Faust” Symphony of Franz 
‘Liszt is revived at the Symphony 
‘concerts this week in observance o/ 
the 125th anniversary of the com- 
‘poser’s birth. Liszt was born Oct 22, 
(1811. Since this formidable score 
takes more than an hour to play, 
Dr ,Koussevitzky prefaced it only 
with Richard Wagner’s “A Faust 


'Sehumann’s symphony No. 4 in D/! 


|Overture.” There is no intermission. 

‘The “mystical” chorus” at the end 
;of the Symphony, on the text which 
forms conclusion to the second part 
of Goethe’s “Faust,” is sung by the 
Harvard Glee Club; the accompany- 
ing tenor solo is taken by Rulon 
Robison. These assisting gentlemen 
also participated when the work wes 
last given by the Boston Symphony, 
in 1932. 

The piano Sonata in B minor and 
the “Faust” Symphony may yet be 
regarded as Liszt’s greatest master- 
pieces. Both are long, massively de- 
signed, pretentious in what they are 
intended to communicate. Both re- 
flect the peculiar cast of Liszt’s mind, 
the genius of'lofty thought who dab- 
bled at mystic philosophy, and the 
worldly man with a touch of vul- 
|garity. Yet the superficial side of 
|Liszt is less conspicu Jus in the Sym- 
'jphony than in the Sonata. While 
‘ithe charlatan is betrayed in the 
| perorative sections of the “Faust” 
| movement, “Gretchen” and “Mephis- 
topheles” are noble art. 

Particularly since the war, the 
20th century has disowned the 19th. 
\Sentiment unrestrained is no longer 
‘considered in good taste by many; 
idealism is regarded as contemptible 
jnaivete; rhetoric in. music and lit- 
‘erature has been damned to extinc- 
Ition. An inevitable—and fallacious 
,—conclusion to all this upheaval is 

that because our world differs from 

that of 80 years ago, it is necessarily 
‘' better. 
: Some individuals, hampered by 
this type of intellectual paralysis, 
| have condemned all of Liszt, who 
_ was less a genius than Wagner, and 
| they have to an extent derided the 
weakest pages of Wagner himself. 

No style of musical expression can 
| be rationalized beyond the mere fact 
of the amount of genius essential to 
its fabrication. Even the hardest- 
bitten modern will no doubt con- 
cede the technical skill of Liszt in 
the “Faust” Symphony. Otherwise it 
'is a matter for the heart and not 
the brain to decide. The 19th century 
| believed in the native genius of the 
people, and in the fundamental good- 
ness Of man. They also recognized 
man’s imperfect state. But—and here 
is a point of difference between our- 
selves and. our ancestors — they 
thought that man, with constant 
application of ideal principles, might 
lift himself, bootstraps and all, to 
_the gates of Heaven. 
| Liszt portrayed Faust the philos- 
{/opher, Faust the emotionally starved 
seeking woman’s love; he also de- 
_picted Gretchen as the essence of 
,womanly grace, purity, and the in- 
Strument of man’s redemption. His 


Vo 


. —_——<—_e oo oo 





mepnistopneies was picturesque 
Salner oaats vicious, a spirit who 
‘sought merely to cancel mans vit 
tues. All of this no doubt was 4 
living reality to Liszt and his poetic 
‘contemporaries. i 

| As a tonal artist Liszt succeeded 


‘in characterizing the three central 


figures of Goethe’s poem. Faust and 
|Gretchen probably gave him less of 
'a problem than Mephistopheles. His 
score is a treasury of melody; his 
\harmonies remain of striking beauty, 
| evera if subsequent irgitation.. by 
other coitpesers hasv6Jbed them of 
freshness. The orchestral texture of 
the “Faust” Symphony is not all of 
a piece. Liszt palpably learned from 
|'Wagner, but he did have his own 
‘points of originality. Thevstyle of 
ithe “Mephistopheles” section in- 
‘dubitably came from Berlioz; more 
‘than once does it echo salient parts 
‘of “The Damnation of Faust.” 

The performance yesterday was 
remarkably vital. Dr Koussevitzky’s 
‘interpretive gifts are well suited to 
19th century music. 

The tone of the orchestra was 
again superlatively lustrous except 
| that the horns seemed to be ex- 
periencing difficulty. The Harvard 
young men sang more sonorously 
ithan has been the case these past 
\few seasons. Perhaps a new crop of 
voices has caused the improvement. 
Mr Robinson acquitted himself well 
| with music trying to his vocal range 
and volume. 
| The program next week will be: 
‘Stravinsky: Suite from “The Fairy’s 
|Kiss”; Dvorak: Violin Concerto 
| (Ruth Posselt, soloist); Schumarn: 
| Symphony in D minor. C.W ' 


Qef ag b-/ynilin 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


provided by the third Friday 
concert of the Boston Sym- 
| phony Orchestra season, given yes- 
| terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
| The program was made up of Wag- 
iner’s “Faust Overture” and the 
“Faust Symphony” of Liszt. The oc- 
casion was the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of Liszt’s 
birth and the fiftieth of his passing. 
The orchestra was assisted by the 
Harvard Glee Club, of which G. 
Wallace Woodworth is conductor, 


and by Rulon yY. Robison as tenor 
Soloist. 


| 
| 


The choice of works was appro- 
priate. This symphony is acknowl- 


edged, even by his enemies, as one 


of Liszt’s greatest works, probably 


his greatest. And the “Faust Over-— 


| 


| 


, 
; 


ture” recalls the close relationship | 
of the two composers and the im-. 


portance of the influence of Liszt 
upon Wagner. The “Faust” theme 
is well suited to the temperaments 
of both men. 

A vast deal of ink and temper. has 
been expended upon the question of 
Liszt’s place in the history of music. 
There is no question of the great- 
ness of his gift to music, even 
though this gift was received by the 
world mainly through Wagner. 
There is grave question of his 
taste; or rather it would be more ac- 
curate to say that he was distress- 
ingly wanting in taste. He was one 
of the prophets of a tasteless age, 
the age of Byron and of Berlioz, an 
age of posing and of romantic fren- 
Z1eS, 

Liszt was one of the leading show- 
men of the time. A great virtuoso as 
well as a romantic sensualist, he had 
the world at his feet. He was un- 
fortunately not big enough to with- 
stand the adulation of the fashion- 
able crowd. He was too often content 
with tawdry effects and easy vic- 
tories, In composition as well as 1n 
plano playing. 

The worst of his defects are evi- 
dent in the first and the last move- 
ments of this symphony, The last 
one, which attempts to be diaboli- 
cally ironic at the expense of the 
first, is no funnier today than the 
thing it parodies. It is difficult to 
say Which is most absurd, the pos- 


i turings of Faust, the snarling of 
| N EMOTIONAL afternoon was) 


Mephistopheles or the apothesis. The 
best music of the symphony is in 
the second movement where Liszt 
forgot his public and wrote some sin- 
cere and lovely measures. It is a pity 
that these constitute only an inter- 
lude. 

There is a well-sponsored move- 
ment in England today to revive the 
reputations of Liszt and of Berlioz. 


Prominent musicians and critics | 
there contend that these composers | 


have been badly underrated of late 
years because of their faults. Per- 
haps we shall have more to say on 
this problem on a later occasion. 

Dr. Koussevitzky strove with en- 
ergy and devotion to present the 
music at hand in the best light. The 


orchestra returned him a superb per- 
formance, and he must have been | 


grateful too for the support lent by) 
the glee club and by Mr. Robison, © 
L. A. S. 
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Allegorical Ballet 
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day Afternoon, 10 


30 o'clock 
i 
ing 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 
from “Le Ba 


15 on Fr 


SOLOIST 
RUTH POSSELT 
o'clock on Saturday Even 


ivertimento 
Ppo 
oppo 


he 


INTERMISSION 
(Played without pause) 


Valse 


eee 





NPE MR ey 


(First performances in Boston) 


Allegro 


fourth Programme 


of the members of the Orchestra by Gerome Brush 


» autographs, and pictures of the composer 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 31, at 8 


D 
Adagio — Variation — Coda 
.. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in A minor, Op. 53 


Allegro ma non tro 
Adagio ma non tr 


Sinfonia 
Danses Suisses: 
Pas de deux 
Andante 
Romanza 
Scherzo 

Largo; Finale 


Scherzo 


I. 
Il. 
IIl. 
IV. 
I. 
II. 
III. Fjnale: Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo 
I. 
IT. 
+ 


IIT, 
IV. 
current repertory, may be seen in the first balcony gallery. (See page 196.) 
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Program of Romantic Musie 


With Stravinsky for Spice 
Ruth Posselt a Notable Soloist; “‘Baiser de la Fee” and 
Symphony 


Schumann 


By Moses Smith 

Of the three numbers on this 
week’s program of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall and to 
be repeated this evening, Schumann’s 
Symphony in D minor and Dvorak’s 
Violin Concerto represent the more 
turgid aspect of nineteenth century 
music. The other number, Stravin- 
sky’s Divertimento (as he calls it) 
from ‘“‘Le Baiser de la Fee,” is based 
on music by Tchaikovsky of similar 
cast. But the Stravinskian treat- 
ment relates it to our own time. 

The Stravinsky number, which be- 
gan the program yesterday, was a 
novelty for these concerts. The fol- 
lowing Concerto enlisted the services 
of a soloist, Ruth Posselt of Medford, 
and therefore contained special in- 
terest for the audience. Coming at 
the end, Schumann’s Symphony, of 
uneven merit, would have been an 
anti-climax but for the warmly lyrical 
performance by the Orchestra under 
Dr. Koussevitzky. The Orchestra and 
conductor, it may be said, were in 
happy vein throughout the perform- 
ance of the program. 
i 


ymphony pre- 


J 
7 


This Schumann 
sents many a problem for the con- 
ductor because of its notoriously 
inept orchestration. This fault, has, 
it is true, been stressed over-much 


by commentatdrs. Schumann re- 


vised his first version of the Sym-! held a good deal of musical interest 
phony and made it instrumentally | for listeners at yesterday’s concert. 
| They were more fortunate than the 


more practicable. 
mable Professor Tovey points out, 
the Symphony has profited by Schu- 
mann’s ten years of experience in 


made more opaque. 


+> ' 


be presented as such a series, not as 


But as the esti- | 


minutes of the slow movement. The 
made more playable, but it was also. 


for the solo instrument. 


strument at her ready disposal and 


time of need her tone had a keen, 
incisive edge, but without the hard~ 
ness that has sometimes. “haracter- 
ized it in the past. Ar .in she was 
mistress of a meltingly :autiful ly- 
ricism, which endowed the slow 
‘movement of the Concerto with more 
‘poetry than it probably contains in- 
trinsically. She was a soloist who 
could lead as well as follow; and 
from beginning to end there seemed 
neither doubt of her direction nor of 
her confident ability to pursue it. She 
was rewarded, at the end of the per- 
formance, with a demonstration of 
applause of unusual warmth and 
length; a demonstration in which 
members of the orchestra joined as 
heartily as the audience. The tribute 
was deserved. 

> % 


Stravinsky’s pastiche ought to be 
irritating, according to all one’s set 
notions against the mutilation of 
one composer’s music by another. 
But it was far from irritating at yes- 
terday’s hearing, which was the sec- 
ond for the writer. A thing of 
patches, if not of shreds, it is so 
ingeniously joined that I am sure an 
intelligent listener not familiar with 
the Tchaikovskian originals (if such 
a person could be found) would 


ee eee 


As to the intrinsic music, here | 
is not a Symphony at all. It is- 
written for orchestra; it has certain 
elements of symphonic form; there 
are some splendid dramatic touches. 
But the close-knit structure that is 
usually characteristic of the separ- — 
ate movements of a symphony is 
missing. There is thematic connec- 
tion among the movements. The 
‘whole may, for this reason, and 
‘others, be regarded as a sort of 
‘symphonic poem. 
| But there is another trouble. It 
‘is that Schumann could not discrim- 
inate between a theme for a sym- |; 
‘phony and a tune complete in itself. | 
As it happens, such a tune of Schu- 
man can be quite charming. It is 
likely, however, to have little or no 
relation to what precedes or follows. 
A Schumann symphony, in fact, is 
.almost a succession of delightful lyri- 
cal episodes. His symphonies illus- 
'trate by their very faults how subtle 
‘and masterful a miniaturist Schu- 
;mann was. By this process of rea- 
‘soning one arrives to the conclusion 
that a Schumann symphony ought to 


* 


' 


ture of the composition. 

| But that is not Stravinsky’s main 
purpose, which is to honor the muse 
of Tchaikovsky. Far from doing 
'Tchaikovsky a dis-service, he often 
improves on the originals, as in the 
quotations from the symphonies. 
‘No one could improve on the “Nut- 
cracker” music, but Stravinsky has 
not spoiled it. 

Why should Stravinsky be so fond 
of Tchaikovsky’s music rather than 
than of the Russian “Five” who are 
usually set against Tchaikovsky, and 
from whom Stravinsky, at least at the 
beginning of his career, stemmed di- 
rectly? Is this an example of a 
composer’s -ingratitude? Listening 
to “Le Baiser de la Fee” prompted 


a unified structure according to the 
Beethoven-pattern. Dr. Koussevit- | 
zky’s reading yesterday was fortu- 
nate in this regard. | 


The Dvorak Concerto undoubtedly 


present writer, who found the music 
a bore, with the exception of a few 


Concerto has dated sadly. What is 
left is for the most part violinism 


This Miss Posselt played splendidly, 
with the entire resources of her in- | 


scarcely suspect the synthetic na- | 
, y . ple remain such strangers to Liszt’s 


most important compositions. 


with the authority of a virtuoso. At | 


i 


‘Tchaikovsky wrote music not 


| 


} 
; 
; 


a plausible answer. 
'vinsky realizes quite fully that 


Perhaps Stra- 


Tchaikovsky, for all his faults and 
excesses, was more essentially a 
musician than any of the Five. 
in 
terms of literature, for the most part, 
but in terms of itself. The listener 
found some proof for this contention 


in the sound of Tchaikovsky’s over- 


chetorical themes in yesterday’s ver- 
sion. With the rhetoric removed, 


with the sentimentality cut out, they 
‘still had substance and sounded, as 


‘I have said, better than the original. | 


| 


| 


i 
! 


| 
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Testimonial from Bela Bartok 
On the Occasion of the 
Double Anniversary 


To what extent does this genera- 
tion understand the works of Liszt, 


which of his works does the public | 
prefer, and which does it appreciate 


less? 

The answer to the first part of this 
question is simple: the average mu- 
Sician, like the average layman, sees 
but the external form and never the 
depth. 


If the form is pleasant, the layman | 
accepts and, indeed, pardons its im-| 


perfections, but often he does not 
even perceive them. It is much more 
difficult to answer the second part of 
our question, to learn why most peo- 


In 
order to reply to this, we must ex- 
amine these compositions from the 
aesthetic point of view as well as 
from that of a criticism of the style. 

If we compare Franz Liszt as a 
composer with his predecessors and 
contemporaries, 


—— een 


; 
} 
| 


we are at once. 


struck—in the whole of his work—by 
a singular phenomenon which we/§ 


will not find in their cases. 
convinced, indeed, that no one of the 
great composers who lived before 
Liszt’s epoch or during it gave him- 
self up, as much as he, to the most 
diverse, varied and heterogeneous in- 
fluences. 

Even the greatest composer has an 


We are | 





already extant point of departure.|own personality, which tind tnem- 
The innovator comes gradually to re- selves associated with exotic ones, 
gions which but barely recall this are so numerous that the grandeur 
point, while another type—great by of his creative power could not be 
synthesis—develope a style neither doubted in any of his compositions. 
seen nor imagined by those whose He was almost an eclectic in the best 
styles were his point of departure. sense of the word, an eclectic who 
Liszt, on the other hand, has no pre- receives a great deal from others 
cise departing point, and he has not but who adds still more of his own. 
founded several similar styles upon Under these conditions, it is only 
it. He has submitted himself to the too natural that his style should ad- 
most contradictory and disparate in- mit some ruptures; but they are in- 
fluences. significant beside the mass of beau- 
* * ties which constitute its essence. 

Let us examine these influences. However, the average layman prob- 
Among his contemporaries Chopin’s | 2¥ly clings to these infelicities, he 
is especially marked in certain of the "either sees nor comprehends the 
piano works. Traces of the Italian. great beauties; since he does not re- 


“bel canto” style of the beginning of. ceive in return dazzling passages, 


the last century are discernible in| V@TY Tare In works like “The Dance 


almost all his compositions. It seems/2! Death” (and indeed, what will 


. ; sik 9 

superfluous to mention how much he} 2 gta ae Paens?), he rejects 

has devoted himself to the influence| “4 other unfavorable circumstance 

tg we call Hungarian GYPSY | consists—I believe, at least—in the 
sic. 


The influence of the semi-popular | P&T haps excessive length of Liszt’s 


: ‘great scores. The frequent repeti- 
and rather sentimental music of the) ¢i4.- of certain important passages 
Ttalians, totally opposed to the Gypsy often seem superfluous to people of 
music, is equally noticeable in his)... day whan are habituated to’ a 
pete, BS 15 proved by those touch | more rapid life. But I feel that that 
hg upon Malian subjects. He hasiis not an essential reason. It is in 


remained no more indifferent to pop-! hij ' 
° . . . 1S boldness an ; j t 
ular Spanish music, as his Spanish) din his novelty tha 


nay shows Seu nennie now! We must seek the fundamental quali- 
that he has also left us a Romanian saga Ee nips an! are the qual- 
Rhapsody still in manuscript. In his ronan t teen Bchoanny ef Sanus gi 
last works, mainly religious, a Gre- them hase oe tees his viciek tal 
gorian influence is revealed. It is ,. they are, with their imperfections. 
stp raha dificult to shed light y say’ “with their imperfections,” 
of Ah eee ae ee ov xy bet because perhaps no one of his scores 
A Gites daterming erhiahs ‘g ne contains from the beginning to the 
Miicasan” elements in his yer end that character of perfection that 
owe their priority to Liszt, and wich’ tore ot th nO men in the voneewe 
are really due to Wagner. i o FFERe COAREICS. 
| We must state immediately, how- Be Lae 
ever, that everything that has been What was the influence of this 
taken over has been entirely recast. music upon the subsequent evolution 
__ Whether it be a Hungarian melody of music art? 
or popular song, or an Italian tune, I have written somewhere: “It is 
each of his works carries the stamp My impression that Liszt’s influence 
of his personality in a way such that upon the development of music is 
it actually becomes his property. greater than that of Wagner.” And 
What he has created from these for- today I still maintain what I have 
eign elements has become Lisztian written. I don’t mean that Liszt 
oe me one cannot fail to recog- was a ereater composer than Wag- 
é elements born from his ner, For in Wagener we find a great- 


er perception of form, a richer gam- 
mut of expression, and a more homo- 
geneous style. But for all that, the 
works of Liszt have been more fertile 
for the succeeding generation than 


Wagner’s. Let no one be deceived | 


by the great crowd of Wagner imi- 
tators! The perfection with which 
~Waener solves his problems—both in 
| the whole and in the details—is such 
‘that, if it were possible to imitate 
‘him servilely, one could certainly 
'not receive the necessary inspiration 
| for a greater improvement from him. 
' Now all imitation is a sterile and 
dead thing. Liszt, on the other hand, 
‘has shown in his compositions such 
a variety of new possibilities, which, 
moreover, he himself has not ex- 
hausted, that we have been able to 
receive from him a far greater in- 
spiration than from Wagner. 

: oes 

We will give some examples of 
the influence of Liszt on his succes- 
sors. Richard Strauss’s first compo- 
sitions, otherwise quite barren, re- 
call Brahms in their form, but the 
creative power of Brahms is lack- 
ing. There is a noticeable progress 
in Richard Strauss only when, under 
the influence of Wagner, and still 
more of Liszt, he sets himself to the 
cultivation of the symphonic poem. 
We are struck by the astonishing re- 
lationship which exists between 
many passages of certain composi- 
tions of Liszt, such as “Years of Pil- 
grimage” and “Poetic and Religious 
Harmonies,” and many works of the 
two greatest figures of modern 
French music, Debussy and Ravel. It 
is my firm conviction that without 
the “Fountains of the Villa d’Este” 
and other similar works of Liszt, cer- 
tain compositions of Debussy and 
Ravel which express an analogous 
spirit would be scarcely imaginable. 
The heritage of Liszt betrays itself 

in indisputable fashion in almost 
|all works of modern Hungarian mu- 
‘Sic. But there is a composer who 
|moves outside the sphere of Liszt’ 
attraction less frequently than all 
the others. This composer, an ardent 
propagator of Liszt’s art, is Ferruccio 
Busoni, the greatest disciple of the 
Lisztian tradition. 


The point of departure manifestly 
due to Liszt and the new paths pur- 
‘sued directly after the data of Liszt. 
are, in the case of an artistic 
‘phenomenon like that of Busoni, 
worth: of some attention even if the 
c-mpo er has not, or at least rarely, 
attained the expected perfection and 
the integral realization of his art. 
| (Reprinted from ‘‘La Revue Musicale”; 
| translated by G. H. L. S.) 
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Ruth Posselt, Violinist, 
Plays Dvorak’s 


Concerto 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It is not necessary that the Sym- 
‘phony Concerts should dwell always 
upon the heights. Between Liszt’s 
“Faust Symphony” of last week and 
Mahler’s “Song of the Earth” of 
next Dr. Koussevitzky has set for 
the concerts of yesterday afternoon 
and this evening a pleasant  pro- 
gramme consisting of pieces by Stra- 
vinsky,—yes, Stravinsky,—Dvorak 
and Schumann. : 

“THE FAIRY’S KISS” 


The first of these, new to Boston 
falthough conducted by the composer in 
Cambridge in the spring of 1985, was 
the Diverltimento, really a suite, drawn 
from Stravinsky’s intentioned homage 
to Tchaikovsky, the ballet ‘‘The Iairy’s 
Kiss.’’ Dvorak, increasingly rare visi- 
tor to Symphony Hall nowadays, wags 
represented by his Concerto for the 





‘Violin, last played there in 1919 by| 
Albert Spalding and now performed by’ 
Ruth Posselt, who is making her initial 
appearance at the “regular” concerts, 
From Schumann came the Symphonv 
that is to be reckoned as No. 2 or as 
No. 4, according to whether one con- 
siders the date of composition or that 
of publication. 

In “The Fairy’s Kiss,’’ written fo 
Ida Rubinstein in 1928, Stravinsky ha 
neuf only used actual quotations fror 
Tehaikovsky but has everywher 
Striven not to depart too far from th 
spirit of the elder master. 


Ingenious Orchestration 


It is easy enough to say that pure 
Tehaikovsky or unalloyed Stravinsky 
is preferable to this oddest of musica] 
alliances. Yet the result, if a bit too 
| consciously sweet and tepid, is far from 
|'tepid, is far from unagreeable. ‘There 
are refreshingly lively episodes, and 
the orchestration is ingenious to a de- 
gree, Needless to say, the performance 
yesterday was marked by verve and 
finish. 

The answering applause was probably 
| heartier than at any other Stravinskian 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The fourth concert by the Boston 


Symphony .Orchestra, Dr. Kousse-| 
_vitzky conducting, was given yester- 


jay afternoon in Symphony Hall. 


Ruth Posselt, violinist, was the solo- | 


ist. The program was as follows: 


Stravinsky z 
Divertimento from “Le Baiser de la Fee 


Dvorak Violin Concerto in A minor | 
, Schumann,...Symphony No, 4 in D mnior | 


When Stravinsky conducted this 
Divertimento in Cambridge two sea- 
sons ago, he did so with intense and 
almost ludicrous solemnity. This was 
evident not only if you happened to 


catch a glimpse of his face but in. 
the interpretation itself. Conse- 
quently the delicious humor and 
aucy wit of the score did not make. 
a good effect. Nor does the version. 


which the composer made for violin 
and piano do justice to the qualities 


Vhich emerge in such a bright and. 


they call “its muddy orchestration” matter how beautiful much of it 


, traditional 
hey are blind to its qualities, May be. Yesterday a 
| ng is ipminonte glory of the re- Cut was observed in the slow move-| 


t. | 
mantic period between Beethoven we Pa Stravinsky decided to pay | 


and Brahms. That it is an original homage to Tchaikovsky, and to that. 
/work as well as a beautiful is so end used some of Tchaikovsky’s | 
much the more wonderful tocontem- well-known if lesser melodies in 
plate now and at this distance of «The Fairy’s Kiss,” he practically 
time, guaranteed that the ballet would be 
The program notes quoted Sir tuneful. But the amazing and in- 
Donald Tovey’s reason for the thick- scrutable Igor went further: he | 
ness of the orchestration, and theré showed that in 1928, after the desic- | 
is not much point in beating that cating change wrought in his style. 
dead horse any longer. The point ae war days, he could be warmly 
is that a good conductor can make uman, a Boe 
Schumann’s symphonies sound mag- For “The Fairy’s Kiss” is by erg 
nificently, as the Fourth was played Charming and amusing, ery =e 
yesterday. Dr. Koussevitzky, happily, Put not acidly harmonized, pti Am 
has faith in these works. and he Orchestrated with a richness worthy 
. abet? of ‘‘Petrouchka.” The standard rep- 
knows how to make the lyrical sub- ertory should give it unstinted wel- 
jects sing and how to bring out the come, Yesterday’s performance, the 
vigor of the rhythms. first in Boston, seemed more color- 
Bostolt’ Sympllohi/’Ormehestra ful than one remembers Stravinsky 
Laas to have made his own score when he 
Ruth Posselt, the young violinist, _introduced it to this locality at a 


who was born in Medford, was solo- 


‘Boston Symphony concert in Cam- 


clear performance as we heard yes- | 
terday. The playing by the solo in-| 
Struments in difficult passages was 


| premiere in Symphony Hall, and 
| Messrs. Burgin, Bedetti and Freiberg, 
(first violin, first violoncello and first 
horn, respectively, were called upon to 
‘take soloists’ bows. 


Miss Posselt’s Playing 


is | h ster- bridge a year ago last March, 
| ist at the Symp 1ony concert yester Dr Kousseviitky’s seading of 
day afternoon in the Concerto of Schumann took little liberties with 
Antonin Dvorak. Dr Koussevitzky tempi which, though inconsiderable 


Composers come and go and one need 
.#hed no tears over Dvorak. He had hie 
day, nor is it quite yet done. This Con- 
Certo is not devoid of charm, though 
there was still reason to be thankful 
that the performance yesterday, from 
both orchestra and Soloist, was one 
that might be relished for itself alone. 
|AS @ matter of fact the music was as 
| becoming to Miss Posselt’s blond girl- 
‘ishness as was the brilliant red dress | 
'which set her off so vividly against | 
the orchestra, and she played it bright- 
ly, suavely, with unassuming Vire 
tuosity. At least Dvorak could score 
his music always sounds, and the 
orchestral tone yesterday caressed and 
titillated the ear no less than did that 
of the young soloist. 

Again there was warm applause, and 
there were many recalls for @ Boston 
girl in an enviable position. 


Schumann Vital 


After the posing Stravinsky and thé 
fading Dvorak, Schumann, even of this 
most intimate of Symphonies, seemed 
astonishly vital and robust. Indeed, a 
_little less robustness here and there 
would have been more in keeping with 
the nature of the music. Also there 
aré places, particularly <in the first 
movement, where stfings and wind are 
bowing and blowing away on the sama 
notes, in which Dr. Koussevitzky might 
Well follow the example of Mahler and 
| Others and-silence one of the choirs, 
_ But all this is carping and quibbling. 
The performance as a whole was one 
for which to be / grateful. 


out Wagner’s 
Overture to Be Played 
By Boston Orchestra 


tj 
Fila 4 Sony Spotl to-dneien the tht ae ite dee noon with the orches- in themselves, altered the continuity 
is a work of superficial cleverness | tral suite drawn from Stravinsky's of the music. The exquisite minor 
even of decadence. Possibly it is: allegorical ballet, “The Fairy’s Kiss”; melody at the beginning of the slow 
but it is also ideal for ballet and [the concluding number was the movement was turned off in a man- 
1s an orchestral diversion singu- a cg ree Se yee eee > ee t k will con 
AS ; . | e concerts next week will con- 
larly entertaining. The first two »_ Since that Sunday evening the sist of Mahler’s “The Song of the 
movements are the most amusing. |Spring of 1923 when Miss Posselt Earth,” an unfamiliar Mozart Sym- 
After that Stravinsky takes himself 'was 11 and gave a Symphony Hall phony in E-flat, and the “Cimarosi- 
and Tchaikovsky more seriously. ‘recital, she has toured far and wide, ana” of Malipiero. C. W. D. 
Perhaps he felt that the ignorant | increasing her reputation both ir 
public might suppose that he had in- | eee reir this ape sos Though » 66 t 99 
tended the piece as an elaborate a tied Ae tree one: She 3s now. an i i | 
thumb-nose at poor old Tchaikovsky, Sree of the fret rank. Yesterday I SZ t “ u : 
and therefore he hastened to re- | | ee bay (elgg Wie Pie : 
assure his muse of his deep respect. | , Ae Sy h f 
An unfriendly critic might say that oa | fiemee ee nee oe yim p on 7 or 
LBad like Apr pats malicious letter: | seemed to ne hampered by Ape och ages e 
‘tours most affectionately”! | ’ C 
Miss Posselt gave a brilliant per- foci Bang Mo aaa edi dive OMmmMmemor ation 
formance of the Dvorak Concerto, | In fact, the vital spirit of her per- \ Au 
Which is just what that work needs. | formance may have lent a burnish 
Dr. Koussevitzky was quite right to to Dvorak’s now rarely heard work With a Note 
make a cut in the slow movement, for that made it appear more interest- 
the finale is the best part. The whole ing than it is. Miss Posselt was 
concerto is just the opposite from given what is commonly termed an 
the symphonic concertos that have ovation.” It was most eénthu- 
been usually written since. Its chief seaee gee wed moment of it was 
aim is to show off the violin in ever iy Ceserved. : i 
possible way. Miss Posselt, having Dvorak's music has undergone a_ t sah a a ian un a 
conquered the difficulties, did not sharp decline in popularity since his | bwenty- od in hain 
Overdo the advantage which the death 30-odd years ago. Today he | Since he died in BAyTOUen, “Came 
concerto offers. She amply deserved s known by some of the Slavonic | Wagner,” as he would have said, 
the ovation she received. songs and dances, and that ge fg fifty years ago, we are able to cele- 
Schumann’s great Symphony is a seni jain = el. ati — brate anniversaries both of his birth 
work that in some ways has not been ought to have sGedetaed Tain Violin and death. The great Symphony 
Mester onape= vs Bana there are Concerto, for its length is far out of _ after Goethe’s “Faust,” which is be- 
who are so taken up by what. proportion to what he had to say, no .ing given at the Boston Symphony 





concerts of Friday and Saturday, 1S\avyail. ‘rhe transition irvin wnis ma- 
the inevitable choice, for it not only 'licious witchery to the final chorus | 
exhibits Liszt thinking and compos-|on the last lines from the second’ 
ing at the height of his powers, but part of “Faust,” “the eternal wom- 
avoids the virtuoso Liszt whose ae anly draws us on,” is a stroke of 
of shallow magnificence has serl-|qdramatic gvenius co oS ° y 
ously disfigured the reputation of | 1857 ints’ Slant Broa g The "siaet Twilight Radiance 
his truly fine works. ‘which had been completed in 1854. aes en ee ee ee 7 

This score, unquestionably his y¢ shows us Liszt, the mystic, at his : Bg gle fk MRT ROM og. Pe Be ie So ata ee 
masterpiece, reflects the dual nature pest, just as the first m ovement he: on nae ass? 
of a man who was constantly torn fines the philosopher 
between the loftiest idealism and so 8 & 


mysticism on the one hand and the | 

most intense desire for the social| Ree ood a oe pp A en Be fitting 

pleasures of the world on the other. th the “Faust” aust” Symphony 

Since Mr. Ernest Newman has so|/2@” nie Oe Overture of Wag- 

glibly unfrocked L’Abbe Liszt, it 2 (a ch will precede it at these 

not surprising to discover an equally performances. Written in 1839 in 
Paris where Wagner, with Minna, 


: . . . ‘6 : be : 
aphoristic allusion: “If it may was tasting his most profound 


said that Liszt was a finer pianist °°". 
than composer, it is no less true that miseries, and composing ballads and 


he was a better lover than either.” vaudeville music to eke out the 


barest existence, it points th 
the fal- PRO se aa ai 
There is no need to expose vne ‘for his later achievements. There 


lacies involved; rather is it valuable | *. 
to accept the implications, for the ican be no doubt that he felt himself 


composer shows himself in his two 
principal characters in this work. 
First he is the “philosophical mu- 
sician” of whom we have heard be- 
fore, and second he is the man of 


‘in much the same position as the 
Faust of the opening of Goethe’s 
poem. 

Always deeply moved by the plight 
of the Medieval magician who be- 
the world whose wit could bite, | came Goethe’s most significant char- 
‘whose irony could sting as it stings | 4cter, Wagnerheard a performance of 
in the Mephistopheles movement of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony under 
| the Symphony. This man of the |Habeneck at the Conservatoire 
'world also understood the gentler Which so fired his mind with what 
‘arts of his civilization and from 2€ considered its Faustian implica- 
‘this knowledge he has created a tions, that he set to work immediate- 
‘musical Gretchen of extraordinary [Y Upon a “Faust” Symphony of his 
imagination, a Gretchen exquisite OWA. The first movement alone was 

completed, and since it depicted 


at once in her simplicity and in her 
tender charm. It was only a step Faust only in the loneliness of his 


with Goethe for the loftiest Liszt to Study, it was called an “Overture to 
make her into a symbolic ideal of , the First Part of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ ”. 
womanhood and divine love. The title was changed with the sub- : 
The second movement shows ue | Fogo Franz Liszt 
Gretchen and her meeting with| *% ne verture we see a tormented Born 125 Years A . : 
c | : go Today, Died Fifty Years Ago. : 
Faust, her love. The third depicts/#%@ Solitary scholar in his dark Above Is from a Photograph Made in nals ‘Ghertly Besere tm aa 


; 
} 
‘ 


Mephistopheles as Goethe’s spirit of | S#nctuary, weary of books and learn- ; 
denial. There is no new musi, but ing, athirst for the greater knowl- ——_ 
all of Faust’s music from the first |°48¢ and experience of the world. 

movement of this symphony of ‘Restless, tortured with visions of life 

character pictures is cruelly paro- at its fullest, with illusory passions 

died, wantonly tortured into a fire and desires, we see this Faust who 

of irony. This devil only exists as|MUSt find the world anew through 

antagonism to Faust—his character |@C¥Vity. “Faust in der Einsamkeit” 

is to have no character, but to be 100ms from this score, Faust in the 

eternal mischief. Only the music of |'¢St/€ss introspection that is to drive, 

Gretchen leaves him powerless: be. im, into the world through won| 


fore divine love his wiles are of no adezt leads him, G. H. L, 6. 
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te ? f {i 
oston Symphény Orches 
OR the fourth pair of Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts 
(Oct. 30-31) Dr. Koussevitzky 
| had elected to present Stravinsky's 
| Suite from his ballet, “Le Baiser de 
| la Fée”’; the Dvorak Violin Concerto, 
| with Ruth Posselt as soloist, and the 
' Schumann Symphony in D minor. 
Strictly speaking the Stravinsky | 
| Suite was “new” to Boston, although | 
'it had been played by the Boston | 
| orchestra in Cambridge, in March of | 


i 


| 1935, under the direction of the | 
|composer, This is the work which, | 
{written in 1928, was dedicated to} 
|“the muse of Tchaikovsky.” After | 
| the Cambridge performance we said | 
that the music emphasized Tchai- | 
kovsky’s worst weaknesses while | 
failing to reflect his real greatness. 
| Yesterday we felt that perhaps, a' 
| vear and a half before we had taken | 
4 em music too seriously. It seemed | 
now a very charming little thing, | 
|“Fire-Bird” diluted with “Sleeping 
Beauty,” full of pretty fancies and 
lively rhythms. 

We suspect that Dr. Koussevitzxy 
had a great deal to do with this dif- 
ferent impression. The conductor 
has never accepted Stravinsky’s own 
| account of his music as something 
| removed from human understanding. 
interpretation or criticism. He has 
found beauty, even romantic beauty. 
in these scores, and has expressed it 
with that ardor which marks his 
approach to his art. In our opinion 
he understands, Stravinsky’s music 
better than Stravinsky understands 
it. The composer would be wise to 
lef Dr. Koussevitzky do his con- 
ducting for him. 


Miss Posselt is a young woman, | 
born in Medford, Mass., who as a' 


child studied with Emanuel Ondricek, | 


and later. after she had won the 


Schubert Memorial Prize in 1929, | 


under Jacques Thibaud in Paris, | 
She has played in recitals and with 


orchestras here and abroad. 


The Dvorak Concerto was a semi- | 


novelty in Boston. It was last played 
at a concert of the Boston orchestra 
by Albert Spalding in 1919. Al- 
though it cannot be placed among 
the great works in this form, it Is 
pleasing for its melodic fecundity 


and for its engaging rhythms. Miss | 


Posselt, looking rather like Meli- 


sande, performed the solo part with | 
an ample technique, a good though | 


not a big tone, and with musical in- | 


telligence. Her bowing was a littl 
stiff and there were moments when 
tonal quality was sacrificed to speed. 


She was applauded long and heartily. | 
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Ruth 


Posselt 


Boston 
Violinist, 
Who Will Be 
Soloist 
at the 
Boston 
Symphony 
Concerts 
Next Friday 
Afternoon 
and 
Saturday 


Evening 
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II. Der Einsame im Herbst (The Lonel 
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Contralto 


Contralto 
V. Der Trunkene im Frihling (The Drunken 


INTERMISSION 
III. Von der Jugend (Of Youth) 


o'clock on Saturday Even 


fifth Programme 


(The Drinking-Song of Earthly Woe) 
MARIA RANZOW and PAUL ALTHOUSE 
in the first balcony gallery. (See page 245.) 
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.““Das Lied von der Erde” 


Andante di molto 
Finale: Allegro vivace 
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(Photograph by Juan Sanroma) | . 

Ruth Possell, young American violinist, who will be the soloist at 

the Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts of the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall this week, She will play the 
Dvorak concerto for violin and orchestra. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SRVEN 


fifth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemper 6, al 2.30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 7, at 8.15 o’clock 


MozarT..........Symphony in C major, No. 34 (Koechel No. 338) 
I. Allegro vivace 

II. Andante di molto 

II. Finale: Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER “Das Lied von der Erde” (“The Song of the Earth’) 
for Tenor, Contralto, and Orchestra 
Das ‘Trinklied vom Jammer der Erde 
(The Drinking-Song of Earthly Woe) 
Tenor 
Der Einsame im Herbst (The Lonely One in Autumn) 
Contralto 
Von der Jugend (Of Youth) 
Tenor 
Von der Schonheit (Of Beauty) 
Contralto 
Der Trunkene im Fruhling (The Drunken One in Springtime) 
‘Tenor 
Der Abschied (The Farewell) 
Contralto 


MARIA RANZOW and PAUL ALTHOUSE 


This programme will end about 4:10 on Friday Afternoon, 9:5; 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Water-colors by Frederick Eldridge Lowell, together with music, autographs, and 


pictures of the composers whose works are in the current repertory, may be 
in the first balcony gallery. (See page 245.) 
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line and his harmonic vocabulary;/ /)Maria Ranzow, the contralto, was 
above all, in the color of his instru-/ new to Boston, and she was a pleas- 


Mozart and Mahler Happily 


al 7, Dr. vitzk 
Paired by. Dr Koussey izky 
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Performance of “Das Lied von der Erde’? Reveals 
Artistry of a Singer New to Boston 


— nn 


By Moses Smith 


ies complete this) Siaé ; 
an ees he Boston Sym-| while the course and direction of 


week’s program of t ) | 
phony Orchestra. One is that de- | 
lightful work of Mozart in C major) 
which bears the Koechel Number 338, 
and which was strangely neglected 
in the early history of the orchestra. 
The other is really Mahler’s Ninth. 
But he called it “Das Lied von der 
Erde” because—so the tale runs—of 
his superstition that he could not 
survive more than the hallowed nine 
symphonies that Beethoven wrote. 

When a number as long and as 
elaborate as Mahler’s symphonic 
song-cycle is planned for perform- 
ance, the rest of the program must 
make shift accordingly. A conduc- 
tor has the choice of a medium- 
sized symphony or of a couple of 
short numbers. And so this week’s 
program is dictated by other exigen- 
cies than mere clever program-build- 
ing. 

But the result is a happy one. For 
the weightiness and sombreness of 
“Das Lied von der Erde” Mozart’s 
gay symphony is splendid foil. This 
symphony in three movements— 
without a minuet—is a masterpiece, 
as it is scarcely necessary to remind 
those who remember it. For the 
performers it has the usual number 
of pitfalls of other works by Mozart 
and perhaps a few more. It must 
be played ‘“‘straight,” but it must also 
be played imaginatively. 

The performance .at yesterday’s 
concert under Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
baton was very fine. I do not recall 
such beautiful Mozartean playing by 
the Symphony Orchestra through 
the years of Dr. Koussevitzky’s ten- 
ure. From beginning to end the pace 
of the successive movements was 


4 happily chosen and admirably main- 
‘tained. There was no irritating way- 


ide stopping, to admire the scenery 


the music were lost. There was not 
an accent but what was perfectly 
in place and perfectly stressed. The 
phrasing was free from mannerism, 
but it had vitality at every point. 
The instrumentalists, and especially 
the string section, were in superb 
form. Thus a masterpiece of vivacity 
and wit and refined sentiment came 
and went. and left not a troubled 
thought behind. 


oK 4 * 

What a contrast between this mu- 
sic and that of Mahler! What a 
distance between the ironic inflection 
of Mozart, always good-humored 
though subtle, and the acid, bitter 
satire, the stinging pessimism of 
Mahler! As direct and straightfor- 
ward as the earlier composer was 1m 
both thought and utterance, the 
composer writing a century and a 


quarter later was tortuous and in- 


volved. 

But each artist according to his 
time and his lights. Mozart’s music 
is wonderful for itself. It could not 


herve been written in the stormy 


nineteenth century or the troubled 
twentieth. And it could not, in any 
event, have been written by anyone 


other than the unique genius who 


wrote it. 

It is one of the finest tributes that 
can be paid to Mahler’s music to say 
that none but Mahler could have 
written it. There are reminiscences 
of other composers, but they are few 


and unimportant. We are only be- 
rinning to realize, I think, how orig~ 
inal a composer Mahler was. His 
originality is exhibited in his formal 
schemes, obviously; in his melodic 


mentation. The individuality Of! ant surprise. Her voice was yester- 
‘day of uneven quality. Her high 
jtones were frequently strained, harsh 


Mahler is reflected in his influence 
'on other composers; an influence 
which, far from being negligible, is 
‘in some respects the mainspring of 
‘the whole Viennese school of Schon- 
' berg. 
ME * 2% 


ed by yesterday’s performance of 


and even coarse, especially when 
fullness was required. Her low tones 


were truer, but not always sufficient- 
ly resonant. But in the middle the 


voice was of a gorgeous, velvety 
These considerations were prompt-| quality. 


| 


Yet it was not so much the voice 


“Das Lied von der Erde,” an almost gs the singing, not so much the sing- 
wonderful and almost terrifying ine as the divining artistry that 


‘work. It eis now harsh and NOW moved the listener. 


There was an 


poetic. The variety of the musical jmperious aspect to her rendering, 
| speech is never aimless. Mahler’s that made it a fit companion to Dr. 
‘ingenious use of the device of the Koussevitzky’s presentation. The 
/motto theme insures unity without music of Mahler is not yet popular. 
‘monotony. The work is long, but, But the wonderful singing of Mme. 
Ranzow in the final number, and the 


‘for the sympathetic, not tiresome. 


There is a hypnotic quality in some equally admirable playing of the 
of the more contemplative sections|orchestra stirred the Friday after- | 
which is dangerous. For it can be noon audience most profoundly. 


| * SYMPHONY CONCE | 
Hy trexaNiek whi 
'T By ALEXA WILLYAMS 
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so effective as to lull the weak-willed 
‘to sleep. And there is in the final 
movement a poignancy that is rare 
‘in all music. 

To be effective, it is true, this 


‘musie must be well performed. No 


‘routine rendering suffices (as_ it 


would in the case of a Mozart sym- 
phony). Yesterday’s performance 
was giorious. Dr. Koussevitzky was 
‘in one of his best elements. (It is 
| Strange, not that he should present 
the music of Mahler as often as he 
‘does but that he does not include 
it even more frequently on his pro- 


crams.) His orchestra was with him 


at every stage in a presentation that 
seemed exceptionally well prepared. 


The six songs for solo voices are 


evenly divided between a tenor and. 


,a contralto. This music is not easy | 


to sing; it is even more difficult to | 


project. It requires not merely care- 
ful vocalization but also conviction 
and imagination. Paul Althouse, the 
tenor. in yesterday’s performance is 
a reliable singer, a conscientious art- 
ist. But neither his voice nor his 
temperament was as well suited to 
the music of Mahler yesterday as 
both have been to other music he 
has sung at these concerts. But 
perhaps this evening will tell an- 
other story. 


—- -—- -.—-—----- 


The fifth regular concert was given 
| by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducting, yes- 

terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The soloists were Maria Ranzow, 
contralto, and Paul Althouse, tenor. 
! The program was as follows: 


| Mozart—Symphony in C major (KK, 888) 
| Mahler—‘'Das Lied von der Erde’”’ 


The problem of Mahler’s works is 
not to be solved by writing about 
him. His admirers—and they are 
many and often quite undiscrimi- 
nating—would have us believe that 
repeated performances of his music 

Being win over the general public to 

his cause. Such a policy may, of 
course, work the other way. Dr. 
Koussevitzky is evidently a sincere 
admirer of Mahler and his given his 
symphonies with reasonable fre- 
quency. In some ways the mind of 
the public should be made up. They 
must have some idea as to whether 
they like or dislike this music. 

In that case the readers of this 
review will be in a position to agree 
or disagree with more than usual 
finality. It is our opinion, then, that 
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“Das Lied von der Erdé” is grossly | rea mht OB ha 
over-rated by the Mahlerites and 1n | In a it d f G conduc- 


no sense too severely criticized by 
such writers as Philip Hale and 
Adolf Weissmann. There are bril- 
liant pages, interesting effects of 
scoring, remarkable ideas—in short 
the flickerings of an agonized genius. 
Yet side by side there are passages 
of unmitigated boredom and in the 
“Marewell” a Teutonic heaviness of 
sentiment that is interminable before 
the last “ewig” has been breathed. 

| “Das Lied von der Erde” is a tor- 
tured monstrosity. It is a unique 
| work, but one that is too uneven to 
ibe really great. There is great 
‘beauty, for example, in “The Lonely 
One in Autumn,” but if is too long 
drawn-out: and the final page, which 
is beautifully scored, loses its effect. 
The score is certainly a very per- 
sonal expression. That is, perhaps, 
its strength. It seems almost will- 
fully disagreeable not to like it. 
Nevertheless that is our opinion. 
There was a large minority in the 
audience yesterday, at any rate, who 
felt the contrary. 

Dr. Koussevitzky gave “Das Lied 
von der Erde” a faithful and a poetic 
reading. He would have done the 
work noservice by striving for any 
added effects or deviating from the 
intentions of the composer. The play- 
ing of the solo instruments, particu- 
larly the oboe, which haSa great deal 
to do, was in every way excellent. 
Mr. Althouse, who had the difficult 


and often submerged music for the | Bethge, the German poet 


tenor voice, did extremely well. It 
was not his fault that the task is 
thankless. Mme. Ranzow sang with 
great beauty of tone. She was an 
admirable choice for this music. 

It is a pleasure at this point to 
reflect on the music of Mozart which 
began the concert. Here were con- 
ciseness, lack of strain and tho 
achieving of beauty by the simplest 
means, the work of a perfect artist. 
The finale of this C major Symphony 
is an intoxicating piece of music. of 
buoyant energy and ingenious con- 
trivance. The andante is one of 
those disarmingly simple movements 
that seem spun out of air. The Svm- 
phony is typical of Mozart and is 
also quite individual. It was ex- 
ceedingly well played yesterday, the 
brilliance and precision of the strings 
being especially remarkable. | 


| 
| 
| 


tor of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Dr Serge Koussevitzky has ac- 
complished nothing for which we 
could be placed more in his debt 
than the first performances here, 
and subsequent repetition, of Gus- 
tay Mahler’s “The Song of the 
Earth.” This unique score fills the 
greater part of the Symphony con- 
certs this week, with the solo parts 
for contralto and tenor sung, re- 
spectively, by Maria Ranzow and 
Paul Althouse. It is preceded by 
one of the most delectable among 
the earlier symphonies of Mozar., 
that in C major, Koechel No. 338. 
No score exists in modern music 
to parallel the qualities of this 
Spiritual testament of an artist who 
conceived it toward the end of his 
days—when life had become for him 


a heavy burden and a mocking’ 


presence. For this reason it really 
ought not to share a concert pro- 
gram with anything else. Small 
wonder that a superb performance 
of Mozart’s work yesterday after- 
hoon was almost obliterated in 
memory by the searing intensities 
of Mahler’s music. 

Both a symphony and a cycle of 
songs, “The Song of the Earth” has 
for its literary basis a half-dozen 
verses by Chinese poets of the 8th 
Century. They came tc Mahler's 
attention in the form of a German 
adaptation, published under title of 
“The Chinese Flute,” by Hans 


These 


verses Mahler himself altered to 


suit his own purpose. They speak 


|Of the darkness of life and death 


-alike, of melancholy, youth and 
| beauty, and end in a mood of peace- 


| ful acceptance of destiny. 
Many another poet his written of 


these things. But Mahler's treat- 
ment of them, with music of inde- 
scriable emotional depth resulted in 
a lonely masterpiece in which are 
inextricably mingled poetry, music 
and philosophic thought. Such in- 
timate speaking from a full heart 
is not for those who merely “enjoy” 
music, they will be unmoved by 
“The Song of the Earth,” and they 
wil] not have the slightest under- 
standing of it. Without extrava- 
gant claim, this masterpiece may be 
said to be felt rather than heard, 
since Mahler concerned himself less 
with art than with life itself. Full 


realization of what “The Song of the 
Earth” meant to the composer is 


possible only when one has a notion 


of the troubled heart of Mahler, 
whose idealistic dreams were cruel- 


_ly wounded by the rougher side of | 
his experience. 


All this will probably appear in 


cold print to be a soaring paneyyric. 


3ut any save a genius who attempts 


‘to write illuminatingly of the sub- 
‘stance in “The Song of the Earth” 


runs the risk of seeming either com- 
monplace or hysterical. Mahler’s 
gcnius as a composer has been ques- 
tioned; his pessimistic side has been 
frivolously treated. It would be as 
futile, as cold-blooded to dwell on 
the disparate technical elements of 
the score. No matter where Mahler 
found the means to his expression, 
his uses of them here are his alone, 
and they are to some of us without 
flaw. 

The performance yesterday was 
orchestrally magnificent. Dr Kous- 
sevitzky conducted with a truly 
apostolic fervor. Mr Althouse, long 
known here for the dependable qual- 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
N THE arrangement of the fifth 
| pair of programs for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this week, 
Dr. Koussevitzky kept faith with his 
patrons to whom he had promised a 
revival of Mahler’s “Das Lied von 
der Erde,” written for tenor, cor- 
tralto and orchestra. The work had 
not been heard at these concerts 
since 1930. For introductory item, 
the program carried the Mozart 
Symphony in C major, No. 34 (Koe- 
chel No. 358), which was also a re- 
vival, since the last performance at 
these concerts took place in 1931. 
The significance of “Das Lied von 
der Erde” may not be lightly dis- 


missed, therefore it may be perti- 
nent to recall that the work is vir- 
‘tually a combination of song-cycle 


ities of his musicianship, \sang ad-\| and symphonic poem, written in 


mirably, though even in so places 
where the orchestral volume wyas Hot 
sufficient to veil his tones, hé S 
not clearly heard. Possibly it war 
a case of not being in his best 
voice, 

Mme Ranzow appeared for t!:° 
first time in Boston. She is know: 
in Europe and South America, how- 
ever, and sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera more than five years ago, 
making her debut as Erda in “Sieg- 
fried.” Her voice is smooth and oat 
pure quality in its middle section. 
but extreme notes at either end of 
her range tended yesterday to be 
somewhat hard. Her singing of 
“The Lonely One in Autumn,” was 
notable, and she proved herself an 
obviously serious and well-schooled 
musician. Yet on the whole she 
did not efface memories of Mar- 
garete Matzenauer’s gorgeous de- 
livery of the contralto songs in 
Mahler’s work when it was last 
given here, six seasons ago. 

The program next week will con- 
tain, in addition to the D minor 
Symphony of Cesar Franck, and.the 
“Svring” orchestral concerto of Vi- 
valdi, a rare novelty, one of Muzio 
Clementi’s symphonies, re-orches- 
trated by Alfredo Casella. 

Ci- W..: an 


‘| six parts, the text of which has 
| been taken from a collection of 
‘eighth century Chinese lyrics called 
“The Chinese Flute.” They were 
done into German by Hans Bethge 
and from German into his own lan- 
euage by Mahler himself, who se- 
lected only those which might best 
serve the purpose of placing 
emphasis upon world weariness and 
withdrawal from the world. In some 
instances he has altered the text 
so that this idea might be still more 
strongly accented. 
There are, apparently, varying de- 
‘grees of pessimism in music as well 
as in prose or poetry. Mahler’s opus 
is intended to play upon the emo- 
tions of the listener—if perchance 
‘he finds himself in key with the 
pitch of the composer’s mind. Un- 
‘fortunately for our own enjoyment, 
we have never been able to find a 
common meeting ground with the 
composer in this particular musical 
conception. The score seems to fur- 
nish better reading than hearing. 
Mahler was acknowledged as a mas- 
ter in the art of conducting—of 
bringing musical order out of or- 
chestral chaos, therefore it is evi- 
dent that he was extremely sensi- 
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en sg { ly yet delightful work, and the |j;; 

tive to the 1aeas Of nis lellow cOom-' : | Or eee ae » @n ® | tions of the work, “ 

‘posers, yet in the expression of his | : symphony, if it may be so styled, of | autumn” hs eee, One m 

p 4 | | , Mahler. Yet it is only when there is |; n and “The Farewell,” Here 
| ' re 18 | indeed, Mahler has written a music pied 


own ideas in the orchestral idiom — need to review the concert as a whole 
he became, in this instance, singu-| that the svmphon o- Mos " sorrowful that it melts the heart. 
. S) y of Mozart comes! music that stabs with its beauty | 


‘larly incoherent. Seemingly his | even to mind, so overwhelming was 
‘thoughts were too vast for clear, | | the impression made by the music of Phe oy oe rip iy yesterday Miss Ranzow. 
musical utterance, which resulted for | Mahler and by the performance of it} cance by that oa ae rae 

| at the hands of Dr. Kouseevitzky and at which was entrusted to 


us ' inste jepression. 
us in boredom instead of de} his ohohaeiina. | her, as in the phrase “Ich komm’ zu 
1998 Dr. dir’ in “The Lonely One,” but in the 


‘The boredom, however, did not ex- ? In Koussevitzky introd d 

tend to the performance of the work, | | to , i ix-ps Sek ee aol isi 

‘which was played with unusual By Boston this six-part symphony for} final division, with Mahler, with Dr. 

| | enor, contralto and orchestra; in 1930; Koussevitzky and with the orchestra 
he repeated it, but with different sing-} she ascended to the heights. And 


‘penetration and poetic feeling. One 
ers. The performance of yesterday {| throughout, as did Mr. Althouse, she 


‘might wholeheartedly applaud one 
| performance, if not the work. brought yet another pair of soloists: | displayed a spirit of true devotion to 
| The tenor soloist was Paul Al- | maria Ranzow, making her first ap-j| the composer. This is not soloist’s 
| thouse, and when the composer Ov h . M * es beets and Paul Althouse, an | music. 
| allowed him to be heard, he gave | eCrw eC ming usIc an veluer friend. Poser any again, “The Song of the 
| Pleasure to his listeners who were | | Cruel for Singers roa wis ee oom than ever a work 
‘not strangers to his art. | Mme. | f “So f th These singers, like all who essay this | sons a. fa bar ME Mine ar ta 
| Marla Ranzow made her initial ap- | O ng O e music, were faced with a heart-break- found in the third act of “Tristan” or 
‘pearance with the orchestra at the | ing task, Mahler, as did Wagner be-|in certain lofty utterances in the last 
| concert yesterday afternoon. Her Fa yg | <2) him, wrote for vocalists who ex- sonatas and quartets of Beethoven. 
voice is of wide range and of rich rt = ec Pred in his imagination. Neither! But in the end we muet admit that. 
quality in the lower register. When ~ sideaolt ety nor any other can make| Mahler has given us here something | 
‘the voice soars, however, fata Ww ok ral’ vechpronsd that Mata setae veers ee 
edge is discernible, and while her signed for parts of the first of »{ In as i alt chat | ti; 
musicality was evident, it was also mY WARE N STOREY SMITH songs from the Chinese, the ones  apuble Qeut te fe, Moetdetuar ee 
apparent that her voice was not Within the space of five weeks Song of Earthly Woe.’ In almost as; for bringing .us music which, for some 
cruel a predicament was Miss Ranzow| at least, has become a precious pos- | 


" 


adapted to the demands of the score, the eur ’ - 
| see - current season of Symphony Con- i ! 
although her audience warmly ap- Symphony Con m parts of the fourth song, “Of; Session, and second for causing it to, 
sound ag in all likelihood it has never’ 


plauded her performance. certs has yielded two “occasions’’: Beauty.”’ Yet to what extent the con-| 


quctor could tone down the orchestra) sounded before. 


If the Mahler opus left us but first, the double anniversary per- in these passages is a question difficult 
: a. N , . i AA 


en cs beets the iad gg” formance of Liszt’s “Faust” Sym- es decide. Admittedly it was intended 
r arous * enthusiasm. 7. nh v4 : 

oughly aroused our enthusl phony, and now a repetition of saitcane ee eae ape ge a 
iV, ; Ss Lied von der Erde” 


| 4s altogether charming music and |, 7’, |... : | 
‘was expertly performed except for Mahler's “Song of the Earth,” 25 is primarily a symphonic work in 
the final movement, during which | years almost to a day after the first which the orchestra no more plays 
the demon “speed” possessed the | performance of it in Vienna. And : Tristar - eu Te a 
‘conductorial- arm with the result |p. the word “occasion” iy Chan bie 8 Ring.’ a 

that far too much of the music suf- | ~ isis occasion” something himself against aig Beis Pear pitting 
fered an almost total eclipse. Every |much more than mere ceremonial and | poser and conductor, an the faact- 


Bostonian knows that Dr. Kousse- |observance is intended. nating third division, ‘Of Youth,” or 
vitsky has a virtuoso orchestra at his rth oe of the fifth, “The Drunken 
command. It hardly seems necessary MAHLER OVERWHEL : ne in Springtime,’’ he was once ' 
Peer antag eerie s' = ; FLMS | « ;. “e more 

for him to demonstrate its virtues) ,,.. | | | = accomplished singer and musician 
at the expense of a symphonic move- | a sty n ae ae made baby programme the raga item, ee ede aig ee 
: ; 7 er ay Cc ‘4 souseevitzkyv yy eae | , ements o 1@ compos >" 

ment as deligh as the le | ussevitzky offered yes poser nor 

elightful as the one under) terday and wili repeat this evening, : those of the poet. 


discussi * silk anita ail : | 
iscussi1on. G. M. S. ) Mozart’s Symphony in C major, No. 34, | te ee ee es Me, tne. ORE: im 
pressive, the most characteristic por- 
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.Scherzo in G minor from the Octet 
INTERMISSION 
STEINWAY PIANO 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY~SEVEN 
(First performances at these concerts) ° 


.“‘La Primavera” (“Spring”) Concerto No. 1 from 
Il end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 


is programme wi 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMser 14, at 8:15 o'clock 
‘The Four Seasons” (Edited by Bernard 


(Conducted by the composer. First performances) 


SEASON, 
Lento. Allegro non troppo 


Allegretto 
Allegro non troppo 


Allegro vivace 
Andante 
Allegro giusto 


I, 
Il. 
Iil. 
I. 
Il. 
III. 
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Highest Krene 
Honor Accorded 


Dr. Koussevitzky 


| 


Former Goveruor Fuller and 
| Richard C. Paine Elected 
Symphony Trustees 


Dr. Serge Alexandrovitch Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, has been made 
9 commander of the French Legion 


French consul. 

Recognition by France comes as 
a result of Dr. Koussevitzky’s inti- 
mate association with the country 
and for his work in the cause of 
French music. Dr. Koussevitzky 
lived in Paris from 1918 to 1924 and 
still owns a home there. He has 
taken out his first citizenship papers 
in the United States. 

Former Governor Alvan T. Fuller 
and Richard C. Paine, treasurer of the 


|State Street Research and Manage- 


ment Corporation, have been elected 
to fill vacancies on the board of 
trustees. 


' One vacancy was caused by the 


recent resignation of William Phil- 
lips, who had been appointed am- 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 


S7xth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 138, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, November 14, at 8:15 o’clock 


: La Primavera” (“Spring’’) Concerto No. 1 from 
The Four Seasons” (Edited by Bernardino Molinar1) 


(First performances at these concerts) 


“Gymnopéedies” (Orchestrated by Debussy) 


of Honor, the highest rank in the bassador to Italy. 


| Officers of the board re-elected are: 
Re costed a pea eo Bentley W. Warren, president; Henry 
1924 and promoted to officer in 1930. |B: oven, Vibe ee Ernest 

|B, Dane, treasurer and clerk. sae 
TR racic pb ee | The full board consists of: All- at ea aie SG AE BR Une Ee ao ee ee 
| Symphony Hall, was called to Lh ston Burr, Henry B. Cabot, Ernest | I. Allegro vivace 
line after :shearsal this morning by Re weil ade : eee = ie 2 I. 
insistence of the French consulate owell, M. A. Dewole sore | i II. 
and told of the i..uor conferred Roger I.iee, Richare ©. fam 
gy ‘ Henry B. Sawyer, Pierpont L. Stack- 


The diploma will be presented to | 
him Friday by J. E. Maigret, acting —— A. Taft, and Bentley W. 


MENDELSSOHN...........Scherzo in G minor from the Octet, Op. 20 


(arranged for orchestra by the composer) 


Andante 
Allegro giusto 


(Conducted by the composer. First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony in D minor 
Lento. Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto 
Allegro non troppo 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Chis programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 





Miscellany and American 
Novelty to Fill a Program 


whole symphony. The first of these, 


Note on New | by far the more important, is com- 
| | |A-flat, B-flat, C; the second rises 
Symphony bv ‘and falls through four more notes, 
| 4 . | E-flat, F, E-flat, C. The brief, ener- 


‘posed of the ascending notes F, 
W getic first movement is based almost 
erner J osten wholly on the theme of the mottos 


¢ 


Per }2,1574 VAtinn | 
Premiere to Be Given at the 


Week-End Concerts of 


Boston Orchestra 


An important change of program 


for this week’s Friday afternoon and 


Saturday evening symphony concerts 


replaces Cassela’s edition of a Cle- 


menti Symphony with a considerably 
shorter work in the same form by 
Werner Josten, which will be con- 
ducted by its composer; and two | 
\shorter scores. One of these, the) 


which are constantly varied accord- 
ing to well established contrapuntal 
practices and precepts. The Andante 
is a rondo in B major at the end of. 
which an extended transitional pas-_ 


'sage—allegro moderato—swells from | 
pianissimo to fortissimo and intro-| 


duces the Finale without pause. This | 
third movement, mainly in F major, | 
contributes the expected affirmation | 
—hboth of man’s struggle and man’; 
motto theme. Writing in a consist- 
ently contemporary idiom, Professor | 
Josten is formally reminiscent of | 
Beethoven, harmonically of Stravin-| 
sky. Perhaps the two are not an | 


'\Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Octet, | odd pair. 
is familiar here in Mendelssohn's | 
own orchestration which Koussevit- | certo which opens the program is the 


_zky will employ; the other, Debussy’s| first of the little symphonic poems | 
arrangement for orchestra of two of| called “The Four Seasons” by their | 
Eric Satie’s static and exquisite composer, who presumably supplied | 


“Gymnopedies,” needs only the re-/ the sonnets that explain them. Let- 


Antonio Vivaldi’s “Spring” Con-| 


minder that the scholarly and witty 
Satie had the celebrated festival of 
ancient Sparta in mind, the Gym- 
nopaedia, named for the dances of 
naked youths in honor of Apollo. 
Mr. Josten’s “Symphony in F,” only 
recently completed, is being per- 
formed for the first time anywhere. 
The Boston orchestra has previously 
played other music of Mr. Josten, 
Including his symphonic movement, 
“Jungle,” and his Concerto Sacro. 
Two germinating motives, heard 
‘throughout the three movements, 
form a fundamental theme of the 


‘tered parts of the poems appear in. 
‘the score at the beginning of the. 
‘passages to which they apply. Here. 
is program-music at an early and/§ 
|explicit stage—also at a highly, 
/poetic one. In it Vivaldi takes his. 
‘place in a field that has been culti- | 
vated by Liszt and Strauss. But his | 
‘illuminating accomplishment  re- 
‘quires only an organ, cembalo, and 
‘Strings. Molinari’s edition of the 
work will be used at the first per- | 
formance in Boston. | 
G. H. L. S. 


Boston Orchestra Plays Werner Josten’s New Symphony 
am poser for First Time | 


Unde 


By Moses Smith V 1am over a masterpiece or the first per- 


This week’s symphony program 
Was arrived at only after a couple 
of changes. 
be expected from sucn an unsettling 
and re-settling process, is not pre- 
cisely a unified or smoothly con- 
structed affair. In detail the list tra- 
verses the Vivaldi “Spring” Concerto, 
revised by Molinari; Satie’s “Gym- 
nopedies,” orchestrated by Debussy; 
the Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Oc- 
tet as the composer rearranged it for 
orchestra; Werner Josten’s new 
Symphony in F, and 
Franck Symphony in D minor. 

On superficial inspection this pro- 
gram seems to afford Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky an opportunity for relative 
pause before his arduous first trip 
to New York next week, especially 
when it is noted that the new Sym- 
phony was conducted yesterday 
afternoon (and will be led this eve- 
ning) by the composer. But con- 
Sidering the extraordinary music- 
making over which the conductor 
has presided since the beginning of 
the symphonic season a little more 
than a@ month ago, no one would be- 
grudge him the respite. As it was 
he directed yesterday to each of the 
numbers which he presented, the 
Same careful, searching and inspir- 
ing effort which he is wont to expend 


The result, usually to) 


the Cesar. 


eee — 
Se . ee 
a — 
. - 


| 
| 


fermance of an important score. 
a s-. © 

‘Actually the first performance on 
yesterday’s program was not of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s preparation but of the 
composer’s. This Symphony of Mr. 
Josten is in three movements and is 
short. The middle movement is slow 
in pace; the other two movements 
brisk. There is no pause between 
the second and third movements, 
but, instead, a bridze-like passage 
which bears certain remarkable re- 
semblances to the similarly placed 
section between the last two move- 
ments of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. The resemblance is princi- 
pally in method—a great orchestral 
swell from very quiet to very loud— 
and in mood, so far as the latter 
could be accurately determined at 
first hearing. 

Mr. Josten seemed to be a compe- 
tent conductor. The musicians un- 
der him are certainly a more-than- 
competent band. Therefore what- 
ever faults the new work seemed to 
possess were inherent in it and were 
not due to the quality of perform- 
ance, which seemed very good. These 
faults are principally structural. The 
composer implants his thematic ma-| 
terial clearly and even strikingly. , 
There is also evidence of some fer- 
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tility of imagination in the process | light puff of wind. Even more grati- 
of developing. the themes by the | fying was the orchestral fineness in 
usual processes of repetition, imitar | the performance of the flavorsome 
tion, inversion, polyphonic combina- | music of Satie, exquisitely polished 
tion and so forth. But the move- and dressed in the sensitive instru- 
ments as a whole lack balance and; mentation of Debyssy. The noble 
unity; tend to be episodic in char- | periods of Vivaldi were delivered 
acter. with appropriate breadth; even to 

This is the more remarkable since | much breadth on-occasion, it seemed, 
the composer cultivates the con-|though the conductor was much 
temporary fashion of brevity. Sev- | more fortunate here than he has 
eral times, at yesterday’s perform- | been in one or two of his Handelian 

ce, the music seemed to lose its | excursions. | 
bane most often at a time when an | As to the Symphony by Franck, 
arresting passage had led the listen- | Dr. Koussevitzky—and his men at 
er to await a more happy resolution. | his call—brought about a perform~ 
And there are some fine things in the | ance of such intensity and splendor 
Symphony. One of the best is the | as might have been lavished on a 
combination of the two main themes | new work, “‘first time.” It was the 
(which serve as mottoes for the Sort of playing, I suppose, that the 
Symphony) near the end of the first |Symphony must have to exercise its 
movement, when both are reiterated | hold these days even in, say, bien- 
several times, one in more or less | nial performance. For it must be 
original form, the other inverted. remembered that each hearing in the 


At the risk of being obvious, I i concert-hall must inevitably be mul- 
must make the usual reservation | tiplied by an indeterminate ratio due 
about the futility of disposing of a ' to auditions from the radio, to which 
work written in contemporary idiom | one is subjected almost willy-nilly. 
at a single hearing (even though one.) J wonder whether it is worth while 
is no longer stultified by the sound |!avishing all these pains and energy 
of one chord-block piled on another). on the piece at this stage; whether 
Yesterday’s audience, which was re- it might not better be placed on the 
sponsible for its opinion to none but Shelf for a few years at least. For if 
itself, liked the piece rather more yeSterday’s performance was what 
than might have been expected,and the work “deserved” (and I express 
applauded the composer heartily. no doubt that it was), then the Sym- 

eB phony is too overwrought to hold its 

The episodic character of the first place in the affections of a more 
part of yesterday’s concert was not direct public. The music exhibits 
conducive to warmth of applause. the composer rather too much with 
And so, although the performances his heart on his sleeve; it has more 
of the first three numbers under Dr. than a suggestion of hysteria and— 
Koussevitzky’s direction were char- e©Vven worse—of a whine. 
acteristic and finely shaded, the re- But here, too, I had perhaps small 
sponse of the audience was relatively COmpany yesterday, since the audi- 
lethargic. The Mendelssohn Scherzo |ence applauded at the end of the 


was presented with the delicacy of a performance with the customary 
warmth. 





YMPH . harmonies, not unnaturally, are pre- 
a : vailingly dissonant, yet not without 
| Boston Sy | esta 2 show of simple chords. Like many 


another contemporary, Mr Joste 
| The Symphony concerts last week made no effort to Sbtein orchasieal 
idwelled in Olympian solitude with color; his choirs sound in blunt mass 


lthe genius of Gustav Mahler. For effects with little variety of timbre. 


| A number of academically inter- 
the concerts of yesterday. afternoon esting points may be found, al- 


‘and this evening, they have descend- tho ; 
, ugh a 
ed to innocent pleasures of the val- non iden brat oak in meee 


ley, the newe hich ji - 3 . ! 
eho in F = Wabeas tena, ore is the ‘fashion of the times among 
ducted by the composer. Dr Kousse- shay roy» to sgnore emotional ele 
vitzky begins the program with the ments; Mr Josten has here offered 
‘descriptive concerto grosso called 7°? ~*°CP ons to the rule. In all 
“Spring” out of the seasons cycle of probability this departure from emo- 
four, by Vivaldi; continues with De- tional expression will prove to have 
bussy’s orchestrations of the first ang C®®™ the greatest weakness of mu- 
third “Gymnopedies” by Erik Satie, 81° Written since the war. All mas- 
the orchestral version by Mendels- ‘¢™Pieces of the past, at least, have 
sohn of the scherzo from his own /1Ved mainly by virtue of their emo- 
Octet, Op 20, and concludes with the “onal qualities, secondarily by the 
D minor Symphony of Cesar Franck. Hg! of jected composers’ thought. 
These pieces of Satie and Men- is Symphony is cast in an idiom 
delssohn might appear inconsequen- M0re general than personal, become 
tial for a Boston Symphony program, thrice familiar in the past 10 yéars, 
but further thought will uncover the 4nd which is already old-fashioned. 
fact that not only are they delight- The music of Mendelssohn and 
ful, beautifully scored, but are in Franck, flanking this score, seemed 
their way a test of virtuosity. Noth- bY comparison, to be new. | 
ing less than a first-rank orchestra The lone Symphony of Franck 
could make them sound as they did used to be exceedingly popular, un- 
yesterday, with a luminous texture til it became hackneyed. At Sym- 
that fairly glowed. Mr Gillet’s play- Phony Hall it has been wisely re- 
HG” ws captivating” fiom "Be. le Tort WR dine anes 
: ; : oO - ) 1 ~ 
ginning to end, the partdrhbantes a piece without. aeatk giana pon 
|Satie and Mendelssohn were gov- phonies, exerts its familiar power. 
| erned by the utmost precision. As for Dr Koussevitzky’s interpretation 
Vivaldi, none but a grumpy cynic | cannot be admired, because he con- 
would deny the delicate craft in-|sistently overplays it. Not onl 
volved in his naive but thoroughly brass, but strings are forced at a 
charming depiction of gentle Spring sacrifice of pure tone and even of a 
” nee birds, meadows and passing ere be pene e really not pea 
. ut marvelously transparent. Franck, 
Pe at s work was played for by all accounts, was as far removed 
st time. Composed in the from.the stormy temperament of 
Summer just past, it lies in three the 19th century romantics as day 
ce ge Sy the second and third of from night. When attempts are 
ren are*connected. Two short made to dramatize his music, his 
ares form the basic substance, essential qualities are lost, 
oo z ene *. a sort of motto theme Next week the orchestra goes to 
Hic € composer evidently New York for its first visit of the 
| ; the concerts in Symphony 
Mr Josten writes vigorou ic Hall, il 
Which strides along Ryd rhythmic yawn Mpc RH a mf sg 
impetus originated by Stravinsk : Soh Wei, ge rg re 
and which is partial) y sltavinsky. gram: Bach-Weiner: Toccata in C 
ue S parliaily characterized | major; Hindemith: Symphony, ‘“‘Ma- 
Honegger. The| syn oe : mere si — 
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| | ys! ical austerities. contrasts between the solo violins 
se ‘ho was to conduct his own }in these days of mus 
Sark Was 4 and for his Symphony As conductor, Professor Josten seemed | and the whole string orchestra. 
was substituted that of Clementi, de-. to get exactly what he wanted, and! Sgaties “Gymnopedies” are pieces 


1, scribed in these columns last Sunday. | we can be gn rat apf gs eins or exquisite sensibility and a sim- 
|| But apparently Mr. Josten made a. sounded as he wishe o have = ' || plicity that borders on the preci- 
} 


épeedy recovery. ; Theatricalizing Franck |ous. Their mood is perfectly eX- | 
| This twice-revised list finally contains, | | plained by the idea in the program. 
besides the pieces already mentioned, We are not so sure in the case of 


lthe ‘‘Spring’’ Concerto from Vivaldi's the Symphony of Franck. Perhaps Dr, EL eflnaded M totraineds Sr scua 
‘|The Four Seasons’ and the Scherzo Koussevitzky is right and those who y ; 


from Mendelssohn’s youthful Octet for differ with him wrong, but it is pos- than they are in the bare chillness | 
Strings as later orchestrated by the sible to feel that the indispensable | Of the piano. Nor does Mendelssohn’s 
composer. 'Franckian qualities are euphony and Scherzo from the Octet require much 


; , jinosity. They wer ‘ese ‘ester-| comment. It is spontaneous and de- 
Vivaldi’s Concertos luminosity. They were present yes 
|day, of course, particularly in_ the} lightful music, Mendelssohn at his 
ace gg pve Sen ae pts xe Pig tul rics | islow movement. There was also rough-| pest, Perhaps these pleasing short 
edited by Bernardino 2 . S- | 


iness and turgidity and even blatancy, works did not lead u suitably to t¢ 
tinguished Italian conductor, and the i'where the conductor yielded to the p y he 


4 S L f one entitled “Summer” was played here tab ennans eee ; nivinati,,, ) ecerbities of Mr. Josten’s score; but 
O en Ae 4 nN) () j ‘ . -present temptation to theatricalize 
J st Ss UY p y Nf 


in 1928. Each is an example of pro- the music. But it cannot be sald that it is difficult to Suggest works that 


gramme-music in the early 18th cen. | tha dudienne. dentead ‘at ath. eoawed 44 would have done so any better. 
tury manner, with much captioning, as 


» ; Bite “gia amdteces Mr. Josten, as fits a distinguished 
First Time Composer ia the Biblical Sonatas of Kuhnau. oan P SUR. ‘teacher and musician, is in no doubt 


j : At the end there was a storm of 
This “Spring” Concerto is naive, but applause. about the manner and form of his 


; | SYMPHONY CONCERT musical expression. The new Sym- 
a warmer, richer texture than in much 
Conducting A | pits ge the pet 4 due, in part, to | By pec 5 concise and to the porns, ae 


| be ire Met setasee. Vout ad | Keath Ib b M | form is clear and well defined. The 
| 1 ijtne use Oo suc , aar Le) as | : 
i” $6 (/ . b major and C sharp minor. Neither | | The six re if co C | trouble is that there is too much 
| 1 | 
j 
1 
| 


this evening it was stated that the : of richness, a considerable Donne Loe advisability of the thunderous 


wholly charming. There is, in fact, 


Bach nor Handel would for a moment | Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. | Manner to too little matter. Mr. Jos- | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| . ] 7] t} J | 
A at it be Cau iS he has recently 


cifted Italian. | yesterday afternoon in Symphony idiom, persistently so. Somewhat 


been made a commander of the ‘Concerto for strings, organ and piano 


Legion of Honor that Dr. Kousse- || Was followed by a no less felicitous 


|conductor in his new symphony, ‘%° iM an established classical form. 
| 
presentation of the tenuous but dis- | 


which received its first performance But this symphony is both self-con- 


on this occasion, The full program scious and cerebral to a painful 
was as follows: degree. 


Concerto No. 1 from ‘The Four Seasons’ , There is very little that sounds 
aun Pring’ ) edite olinari ivaldi | . a 9 
Gymnopedies,” orchestrated by pare natural in this work, unless it is the 
Scherzo in @ minor from the Octet Satie ‘functioning of a logical mind on 
9 : 2 j ® - 4 r m 3 i > . . =f 
by Debussy? As a whole, however, | unalloyed enjoyment. (arranged for orchestra 3 4g a Op. 30 musical material regardless (except 
y heeds ads ' poser) Mendelssohn (for the instrumentation) of the 
ithis present list is more than usually | Josten’s Symphony 


te eees + srosten effect in actual performance. Such 
;cosmopolitan, for Franck, although | The Symphony of Professor Josten, | 


Yesterday’s concert provided hie ay mal ye hii) pas Ad 
. = | 4 Ac A jaar ‘ . “AG ite Ccurl- . . . 
claimed by France, was born a Bel- | Who as composer has been represei ted | ous and interesting BA ey bafora:th resides in the rather equare vigor of 
: here by his “‘Concerto Sacro” and.the famili t re e the fast movements. Even in the 
gian and among his other companions ivery different “Jungle,” begins prom- | | iat ar strains of the Franck Sym- - andante Mr. Josten is forced soon 
are an Italian, a German and:a Ger- _ isingly, even arrestingly, a ide 4 Maen anos ae ae and the audi- to fall back on this same device. It 
attentio ir , ‘ough the ‘Sst and | 7. , 
|man-born American. naa phase Bagh Somry we’ lekat part | bearings. The Vivaldi Concerto he: > 8 pity that so much intellectual 
ei of the third. Perhaps upon a second | | no doubt been to some extent mod.| 2DPllity should have gone to so little 
LIST TWICE REVISED hearing this Finale would seem better | ernized by Mr. Molinari. At all; PU*POse into a symphony, which is 
integrated and sustained. Of late si events it could hardly have sounded | in our opinion a barren work, 
| ee have heard but little orchestral music | : in its day as it did yesterda ith | After the intermission Dr. Kous- 
| with one item on this list, the Sym- jn the acidulous modern idiom, and the | the full strin choi ft he sevitzky conducted a supreb per«- 
iphony in F of Werner Josten. After immediate effect of this Symphony was | B olr of the Boston. | f f the’ F 
; ged Ra a | | Symphony to deal with its trai | formance o e Franck Symphony. 
oe penny ee oe Bh (his tonic and refreshing. Professor Josten | forward qualities. It is ce bat 7" a | Previously we had been shown—if 
atest score by the Smith professor was has ideas and the skill with which to | . . r alniy an Oe 
to receive its first performances at the employ them. There is even in the sec- in this form a charming work, of any * ye te ey to be shown—the 
concerts of yesterday afternoon and nd movement a hint of sentiment and buoyant freshness. We only doubt Vivaldi and th he mien in box 
| AES es 51 ns MNES AR ae | 1 an € marvelous ensemble 
in the Mendelssohn. In the Franck 
we heard the orchestra at its most 
dramatic and most poignant. 


| 
| 
The admirable performance of this | hall. Werner Josten was the guest in the manner of Hindemith he does 
| 
| 


vitzky placed on the programme of. tinctive music of Satie, which Debussy 
this week’s Symphony concerts the: scored with infinite tact, and of the | 
. ebullient Scherzo of Mendelssohn, in- | 
troduced to us in 1935 by Adrian Boult. 
nopedies’ of Satie as orchestrated | Thus far yesterday’s concert provided 


i Symphony of Franck and the “Gym- | 


“Off again, on again’ was the case 
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_.” J four notes each. It is a short work 

yn Heo a 2 movements, wy toa and 

, sonata form and iddle 

Boston Symphohy Orchestra = one in rondo form. In style tele re, 
FTER undergoing several al-' jateq to the composer’s Concerto, 
terations, the program of’ the | Sacro: that is, it imposes modernist 

- —** Boston Symphony Orchestra's . harmonies an d rhythms upon a clas- 
‘sixth pair of concerts (Nov. 13-14)) oi, ¢opm, It’ is, of course, clearly de- 
finally appeared as follows: Vivaldi, | signed and competently made, by a. 


“La Primavera,” Concerto No. 1,) tight which seems to have been cast 
from “The Four Seasons,” edited by’ by the study lamp. rather than by 
Bernardino Molinari; Satie, Wikis. the oy ate ioe ° vo 
nopédies,” orchestrated by Debussy;; , Satie’s Study lamp. burned in Cis-’ 
Mendelssohn, Scherzo in G minor tant and different surroundings, but 
from the Octet, op. 20, arranged for was apparent after the fresh breeze 
orchestra by the composer; Josten,, of Vivaldi’s inspiration, just as that 


in D minor. 
The Vivaldi item had its first per-| (on be no question o 


formance at these concerts, and the | These pages of his contain music of 
Josten Symphony its first hearing | an exquisite loveliness. We may say 
anywhere. Commander Koussevitzky | that Satie is to him as Louis David 
conducted except in the Josten Sym- | to Duccio, | | | 
phony, which was introduced by its| Dr. Koussevitzky succeeded again 
composer, in revitalizing the Franck Sym- 
Mr. Josten is professor of music| phony. It is really extraordinary 
at Smith College in Northampton,} how his emotional, dramatic read- 
‘Mass., where he has attracted atten- | ings keep it alive. He rules out sen- 
tion by his revivals of operas by | timentality, plays up the strong 
Monteverdi and Handel. Two other} points, enhances the passages of. 
works of his, “Jungle,” and a Con-| mystery and wonder. The orchestra | 
certo Sacro for string orchestra and! played gloriously for him in this as 
piano, have been played at concerts} in the earlier numbers. The string) 
of the Boston orchestra. tone in particular sounds more mar- | 
This Symphony in F is built on a} velous than ever after hearing string | 
theme consisting of two motifs of} choirs less full-bodied and glowing. 
= 





it was still a study lamp, Its odor} 





, FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 





Seventh Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 27, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 28, at 8:15 o’clock 





RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 





AGS ACFE Pegi ca a Ned linn, ae Bs Toccata in C major for Organ 
(Orchestrated by Leo Weiner) 


POMNMENMES oo) nu?lb ac oe ee va va Symphony, ‘Mathis der Maler” 


“Matthi og | 
I. Angelic Concert ( nates bese” 


Il. Entombment 
III. Temptation of Saint Anthony 


INTERMISSION 


NUNN 5a o's chin Wh aians s ee ee Symphony No. 1 in G minor 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante commodamente 
IiI. Scherzo: Allegro non troppo 
IV. Finale: Allegro moderato: allegro risoluto 





This programme will end about 4:07 on Friday Afternoon, 9:52 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 





Water-colors by Frederick Eldridge Lowell, together with music, 
pictures of the composers whose works are in the current reperto 


in the first balcony gallery. (See page 352.) 


autographs, and 
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Dyet jt 7b Pun 


Boston Sympl ‘ Orchestra 
FTER undergoing several al- 
terations, the program of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
sixth pair of concerts (Nov. 13-14) 
finally appeared as follows: Vivaldi, 
“La Primavera,’ Concerto No. 1, 
from “The Four Seasons,” edited by 
Bernardino Molinari; Satie. “Gym- 
1opedies,”’ orchestrated by Debussy; 
Mendelssohn, Scherzo in G minor 
from the Octet, op. 20, arranged for 
orchestra by the composer; Josten, 
| Symphony in F; Franck, Symphony 
in D minor. 

The Vivaldi item had its first per- 
formance at these concerts. and the 
Josten Symphony its first hearing 
anywhere. Commander Koussevitzky 


composer, 


at Smith Colle: 


Ze in Northampton, 
Mass., where he } 


tion by his revivals of operas by 


works of his, “Jungle,” and a Con- 
certo Sacro for string orchestra and 
plano, have been played at concerts 
of the Boston orchestra. 

his Symphony in F is built on a 


four notes each. It is a short work | 


in three movements, the first and 
last in sonata form and the middle 
one in rondo form. In Style it is re- 
lated to the composer’s Concerto 
Sacro: that is, it imposes modernist 


harmonies and rhythms upon a clas- 
sic form. It is, of course, clearly de- 
signed and competently made, by a/| 
light which seems to have been cast | 
by the study lamp rather than by. 


the fire of inspiration. 


Satie’s study iamp. burned in dis- | 
tant and different surroundings, but 
it was still a study lamp. Its odor | 
was apparent after the fresh breeze | 
of Vivaldi’s inspiration, just as that 
of Mr. Josten’s wick was after Men- 


delssohn. Vivaldi’s imagery may 


seem naive to us today, but there | 


can be no question of his originality. 


| These pages of his contain music of 
| an exquisite loveliness. We may Say 
ithat Satie is to him as Louis David 
conducted except in the Josten Sym- | 
phony, which was introduced by its | 


to Duccio. 
Dr. Koussevitzky succeeded again 


!in revitalizing the Franck Sym- 
Mr. Josten is professor of music | 


phony. It is really extraordinary 


e (+ how his emotional. dramatic read- 
has attracted atten- | 


ings keep it alive. He rules out sen- 


, | timentality, plays up the strong 
Monteverdi and Handel. Two other | 


points, enhances the passages of 
mystery and wonder. The orchestra 
played gloriously for him in this as 
in the earlier numbers. The string 


| tone in particular sounds more mar- 


pit | velous than ever after hearing string 
theme CONSIStINg of two motis of | 


choirs less full-bodied and glowing. 
L. A. S. 


_ FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 


Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMsBer 27, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMper 28, at 8:15 0’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 


BACH Toccata in C major for Organ 
(Orchestrated by Leo Weiner) 


HINDEMITH Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” 


| (“Matthias the Painter’) 
I. Angelic Concert 


Il. Entombment 
HIT. ‘Temptation of Saint Anthonv 


INTERMISSION 
K ALINNIKOV .. Symphony No. 1 in G minor 
I. Allegro moderato 
If. Andante commodamente 
(iI. Scherzo: Allegro non troppo 


[V. Finale: Allegro moderato: allegro risoluto 


rt 


2 


us programme will end about 4:07 on Friday Afternoon Q:5 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Water-colors by Frederick Eldridge Lowell, 


. together with music, autographs, and 
pictures of the composers whose works are j 


n the current repertory, may be seen 
in the first balcony gallery. (See page 352.) 
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-Fxhibition of Orchestral Virtuosity; Richard Burgin 











"9 40 / ppears as Conductor 
By Moses § ith ii There was no doubt, on the other 


~ , that a fair share of the credit 

Richard Burgin, who is es -oongy Sue ot tan vaatar oe: 
ing this week’s Boston concerts © longed to Mr. Burgin, who conducted 
the Symphony Orchestra, has not throughout the program with an 
been fortunate in his programs ON guthority, relative ease and even 
the occasions of his infrequent trips plasticity quite surpassing anything 
to the conductor’s stand in recent he has previously exhibited here on 
seasons. For one reason or another, the podium. For some, the playing 
which can only puzzle the bystander, |of the Bach-Weiner music at the 


; s have tended to be 4/| beginning may have seemed, in spite 
Eitestion of hand-me-downs, Or, | of its gorgeous color and wonderful | 
when they consist of more solid mu- | clarity, a little stiff. But that was a_ 
sical fare, they tend to be ill-as- | matter of style. And some of us, 
yield readily to Mr. Burgin in this | 
This week’s program, heard by; matter, when the music of Bach is | 


sorted. 


the present writer at hp agestoge is in question. 
formance and to be re- 
sated, of course, this evening, ex- |a show-piece for orchestra, as is the 
both tendencies. Bu 
geet tate the Hindemith Sym- | one admired the unanimity and pre- 
phony, ‘Mathis der Maler,” is stimu- | cision of the attacks, the wonderful 
lating music. The Bach Organ Toc- balance within the separate choirs 
cata in C major is, of course, master- and among them collectively, and 
ly in the original, but it is prepos- the prevailing tunefulness in the 
terously over-dressed in Leo Weiner’s | orchestra tc match the melodious- 
brilliant but curiously characterless /ness (never mind the substance of 
orchestration; the intrinsic musical | the melody) of the score. The music 
core is almost totally submerged. To speaks the Russian language; and 
end the concert there is the revived here, too, Mr. Burgin was quite at 
Symphony in G minor by Beat a ‘home. ie ae 
ikov, heard here previously only | 
iotes Monteux ry lb years ago. A’ As to the playing of the 7 pig d 
casual first acquaintance, formed that Hindemith drew out of ve 
at yesterday’s concert, offered little Opera, it may perhaps be eo ngy hay 
justification for disinterring the mor- the impression the music mage on 
tal remains after so quiet and pro- ths listener. The reviewer writing 
longed a rest. about Thursday night’s performance 
2) oe iin these columns, pence on ~~ 
The Hindemith aside, one’s inter- | b-sis of yesterday’s repetition quite 
est quickly shifted from the music | justified in referring to “Mathis der 
to the performance, because it was /!Maler”’ as one of the outstanding 
an afternoon of magnificent orches- | orchestral works of our time. It was 
tral playing. It was a continuation | also easy to agree with him as to the 
of the quite incredible progress which | strength and, in a measure the weak- 
‘the Orchestra has been making at | ness, of the score. 
each successive concert from the The second movement, “Entomb- 
beginning of the season. Incredible,| ment,” is certainly the most unified 
because Bostonians had already|in mood and content. The first 
reasonably believed their orchestra | movement, “Angelic Concert, has 
a summary of perfections. ithe typical Hindemith development 








The Kalinnikoy Symphony is not. 


Of the | Weiner transcription. But even here, . 








—largely contrapuntal. If the mu-| is that this music could never have 


sic-making seemed too repetitive for 
the previous reviewer, perhaps he 
failed to take sufficiently into ac- 
count the eventually theatrical basis 
of the music (which is not to say. 


that the music is itself theatrical in) 


the bad sense). Hindemith, accord- 


ing to his German apologist, is con- | 


ec2red in each of the three move- 
ments principally with mood. And 
the first movement is in this case 
successful, though not as much as 


the second. 


The third movement, “The Temp- 
tation of Saint Anthony,” is least 
integrated, but it has the best and | 
most powerful matter. Indeed, the 
opening theme—twelve-tone in con- 
| struction, by the way—is one of the | 
most arresting passages in the con- | 
temporary music that this writer has | 
been privileged to hear. The breadth | 
and boldness—to quote from our | 
German friend—of this subject and 
of much of its treatment place 
Hindemith among the great masters 
of tone. One’s arrival at this con- | 
clusion, as already suggested, Was | 
made more easy by the clarity and | 
vigor and precision of the orchestral | 
| playing under Mr. Burgin’s under-. 


istanding direction. 
| * Ke # 


| That same direction, combined. 
‘with the virtuoso orchestra, could 
bring out the wonderful Clarity that 
| Weiner maintains in his scoring even 
at moments when all the instruments 
are sounding thunderously. But 
they could not justify the field-day 
that was being made out of the mu- 
sic of the poor, dead, defenseless 
| Leipzig cantor. The only justifica- 
[tion for Weiner’s treatment would 
| be his own originality. That is what | 
|\Justifies the Schonberg transcrip- | 
\tions. But there is no individuality | 
in Weiner’s approach; only knowl-| 


edge and skill. 

Nor could Mr. Burgin and the men 
at his disposal make the Kalinnikov 
Symphony convincing. It is not only 
that the music is ridiculously old- 
fashioned—which might almost be 


enough reason for damning it. It | 





been in good fashion. The harmonic 
cliches, the obvious and unerringly 


expected sequences, the feeble coun- 


terpoint are bad enough in their way, 
even worse is the undistinguished 
and almost infantile thematic ma- 
terial that threatens at any moment 
to degenerate into the Rubinstein- 
isms of “Kammenoi Ostrow.” This 
impression is strengthened rather 
than weakened by the composer’s 
pet technical devices—the ostinato 
bass, the single and double pedal 


points, the figures repeated ad nau-. 


seam (as in the sickly tremolo that 
persists in the violins through the 


| Slow movement). It begins to sound 
(like a talented child improvising af 


the keyboard. 
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Well Selected List 


of Pieces Given 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

This week the Symphony Or- 
chestra plays under the direction of 
its concertmaster and assistant con- 
ductor, Richard Burgin, and as al- 
ways when that is the case, the pro- 
gramme is one which does not en- 
croach upon Dr, Koussevitzky’s ter- 
ritory. Thus we heard yesterday a 
semi-novelty, a piece introduced here 
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by Mr. Burgin two years ago, and 
a resurrection from the days of Mr. 
Monteux. 


BACH’S TOCCATA IN C 
Bach’s Toccata in C major, one of 
the most brilliant of his compositions 
for the organ, was played in its original 


form during the Bach-Handel Festival 
at Symphony [Hall in the spring of 1935. 
It was heard yesterday in an orchestral 
transcription by the Hungarian, Leo 
Weiner. Hindemith’s ‘‘Matthis der 
Mahler’ has now been twice heard, 
both times from Mr. Burgin, anid the 
remaining item on a generally interest- 
ing list was the Wjyst Symphony of 
Basil Kalinnikov, which enjoyed a sin- 
gle performance here in 1921. 

To be sure, there has been a subse- 
quent performance in Boston of Kalin- 
hikoy’s Svmphony at the hands of the 
People’s Symphony orchestra, but many 
in yesterday’s audience must have heen 
hearing it for the first time. The piece 
is one which anyone might like, and 
over which no one is likely to get ex- 
cited. 


Lyrical and Rhythmical 


A composer of talent and of promise 
who died in 1901 at the age of 35, Kalin- 
nikov is now known chiefly by the piece 
which first brought him fame. Neither 
Obviously derivative nor strongly in- 
dividual, the symphony abounds in at- 
tractive themes of either a Slavic or 
a near-Eastern cast. In its lyric flow, 
its transparent orchestration and 
rhythmic impetus, the symphony recalls 
Schubert. 

Yesterday Mr. Burgin gave full play 
to all these elements. In particular the 
last movement, in which themes from 
the first and second are recalled, was 
good fun. 


A Superb Transcription 
Those who object on principle to or- 
chestral transcriptions of organ works 
will probably have none of Mr. Weiner’s 


present effort, but even they must ad-| 


mit that he has accomplished his task 
respectfully. There is no parade of in- 


congruous orchestral effects. There is. 
often a clear simulakion of the organ | 
tone. Only the extreme purist would ' 


object to the harp octaves which rerve 
as bass for the beautiful] melody of the 
oboe in the second division. Such js the 
native splendor of the Toccata itself, 
with its exuberant introduction and its 
exhilirating final fugue, that in anv 
medium it would be a joy to hear. : 

As he did later with the Symphony 
of Kalinnikov, Mr. Burgin gave the 
music the momentum which it requires, 


Hindemith’s Work 

And so to Hindemith’s orchestral re- 
flections on the altar-piece of Matthias 
Gruenewald, which has been called ‘‘the 
most imposing single monument of 
7erman painting.’’ The first and sec- 
ond movements, “The Angelic Concert’ 
and “Entombment” capture not a little 
of the painter’s emotion, There is here 
in Hindemith’s music a flavor both 
mystical and medieval, although what 
he has accompliséhed is no mere recon- 
struction of an earlier medium, In “‘The 
Temptation of St. Anthony,” which 
might be more convincing if it were 
briefer, the music measurably misses 
both the viciousness of the saint's tor- 
mentors and the elate ecstasy of his 
triumph. 

The brass chorale at the end is im- 
pressive, but it lacks the proper lift. 
Nor can we shift the burden from the 
shoulders of Hindemith to those of Mr. 
Burgin, who seeminly interpreted the 
music with complete sympathy. 


SYMPHONY HAL» , 
iN Z Codal * ' bie eo Sim 
Boston Symphony Orchéstra 

Richard Burgin, concert-master 
and assistant conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, this week 
makes his annual appearance as 
conductor of a pair of concerts in 
the “regular” series. Dr Kousse- 
vitzky’s now long-established cus- 
tom of relinquishing the stand to Mr 
Burgin once a season has yielded 
various benefits. In the first place, 
it provides a brief respite for the 
Boston Symphony’s intensely hard- 
working leader. Secondly, a number 
of interesting programs have been 
assembled by Mr Burgin, several of 
them bringing forth unusual novel- 
ties; last, and far from least im- 
portant, these appearances have 
given Mr Burgin opportunity to 
demonstrate his own considerable 
gifts as a symphonic conductor, 

Yesterday afternoon, in a program 
demanding the utmost in technical 
command and interpretive percep- 
tion, Mr Burgin surpassed himself. 
| The music by which this was ac- 
complished consisted of a _ tran- 
iscription by Leo Weiner, a Hun- 
'garian musician, of Bach’s Organ 
'Toccata in C major; the instru- 
‘mental excerpts assembled under 
‘the title “Symphony” from the opera 
“Matthias the Painter,’ by Paul 
Hindemith, and the First Symphony 
of a long dead and little known 
composer of the late 19th century, 
Basil Sergeivich Kalinnikov. 


The orchestra played at its best | 
for Mr Burgin, who, in turn, showed | 
plainly that his ability has increased > 


during but a year. Weiner’s tran- 
scription, for example, is transpar- 
ent of texture though grandiosely 
and solidly written. A careless con- 
ductor, however, could easily have 
permitted this texture to become 
cloudy. As it was, strings, wood and 
brass were mingled and contrasted 
with superb clarity. What is more, 
Mr Burgin’s reading brought out 
the showiness of Weiner’s glitter 
added to the original brilliance of 
Bach, 

This transcription ought to supply 
but little fuel to the arguments of 
thoughtful persons either favorably 
disposed of antipathetic to making- 
over Bach for orchestra. Weiner was 
justified in stressing force and the 
large dimensions of a work which 
represents the virtuoso organist, and 
not the spiritual Bach. The weakest 
points of the transcription are the 
recurrent quasiorgan effects, which 
may or may not have been deliber- 
ate. 

One of the most notable pieces 
introduced to Boston by Mr Burgin 
is Hindemith’s music inspired by the 
three paintings of Matthias Gruene- 
wald for the altar at Isenheim, in 
Alsace. The so-called “Symphony” 
was first heard here Dec 7, 1934, and 
at. that time created a remarkable 
impression, After two years, the 
more enduring of the three sections 
seems to be the last, on the tempta- 
tion of St Anthony. “Angelic Con- 
cert” and “Entombment,” especially 
the former, now appear to this re- 
viewer to suffer from dryness. 

“The Temptation of St Anthony,” 
On the other hand, is more vital in 
spirit, and though Hindemith sought 
only to re-create the emotion 
aroused in him by the pictures, and 
not to write “program” music, one 
cannot escape the feeling that in the 
mingling of ancient melody with 
the dissonant contrapuntal methods 
of today, Hindemuth really depicts 
the grotesque of Gruenewald’s paint- 
ing. From a purely musical point of 
view, this section offers more 
variety of instrumentation and sub- 
Stance, 

How regrettable that Kalinnikov 
died of tuberculosis just two days 
short of his 35th birthday! His first 
Symphony, in G minor, is a work of 
great promise, re:ealing that its 


creator had gone far in mastering 


the orchestra, that he possessed a 
budding individuality in melody 
and harmonization. Echoes of 
Tchaikovsky, perhaps of Taneiev, 
are forgotten in the warmth and 
high spirits of Kalinnikov’s half 
revealed originality. It is remark- 
able, too, that a man dying from a 
dread dis-ase should be able to put 
away the melancholy which must 
have fallen upon him, and write 
music full of strength. 
In spite of Kalinnikov’s talent, 
the First Symphony is typical of 
some Russian musical minds, of 
Taneiev and Rimski-Korsakov, for 
example, neither of whom could be 
impugned on grounds of crudity or 
dullness or melodic poverty. But 
somehow, like those two, Kalinni- 
kov seems to have existed upon the 
surface; his music penetrates no 
deeper than one’s waistcoat buttons, 
A matter of taste, no doubt, in which 
one may express a personal dislike 
without questioning the pleasure the 
work brings to others. C. W. D. 





Aiw- 7 by, : The conductor is recalled thrice 
mal: after the Haydn B-flat, and there is 
Mr. Burgin Leads the Symphony an ovation after Debussy’s “La Mer.” 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The seventh regular concert of the ‘poser of program music in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich-| sense that Strauss is one. To us 
ard Burgin conducting, was given'this is a profoundly moving and 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony pegutiful work of musical art. That 
Hall, The program was as follows: |it is also ingenious is an additional 


Richard Burgin, assistant con- 


ductor of the Boston Symphony Secon So nd 
Orchestra, made yesterday afternoon . a Z ° 
his fall appearance on the podium. P air oO yi Ones 


For program of this pair of concerts The Boston Symphon estra 


Bite Me eee leer Selected the vs gree conducted by Richard Burgin at its 

Bach ctrateq pleasure to be derived. W =|! Toccata in C major, orchestrate Y regular Frid ft is 
5 nents major (orchestrated ,P* : . : | g lday alternoon and Satur 
Beton’ Welney) plcasseiaghl sa mired it when Mr, Burgin conducted | | Leo Weiner; Hindemith’s “Sym- day evening concerts of this week, 


; SV ) Ale ris ¢ Maler" ; rea | ” : ‘< : ) . 
Mkoy:. Sramhocy Rei ic @ nase mk py tBib voie ‘ceptiamaneas "ie ve , phony,” entitled “Mathis der Maler,” wil] open the program with the great 
When the definitive history of orchestra again under Mr. Burgin, and the First Symphony, in G minor, Organ Toccata in C-major of Bach 
| of B. S. Kalinnikoff. The first of in Leo Weiner’s orchestration. The 
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music since the war is written we we admired it still more. 
may prophesy that the “Mathis der If the Hindemith symphony has} these compositions is havi this program continues with t 
Maler” symphony and the third itn but is not really program es p S aving is gr | two sym- 
and fourth symphonies of Albert ooo ars he  Wabincuine "ira i Aaa week its first performances by the phonies, both of which will receive 
Roussel will take an important place provides the exact converas af thia orchestra. The second was intro- their second pair of performances 
in the discussion of orchestral MUSIC.‘ Sroposition. It is e straightforward duced to us by Mr. Burgin two years in Boston. The Kalinnikovy Sym- 
It is not that they blaze new paths work, remarkable for its lyrical feel- ago, The third was revived by him phony in G-minor was heard under 
or mark the climax of a “eer ing. At times it has a folk-song alter it had lain on the shelf for 15 Monteux, and Hindemith’s ‘Mathis 
trend, but that they sum Bi a wp | character, although the composer years, ; der Maler,” under Richard Burgin 
consummate technical ski ye | did not lack for invention in the Thus Mr. Burgin cannot Be ac- only two seaso} Oo. Th 

7 hought of our time. Of | | 7 | ae ; : y asons ago. e same 
musical thought o development sections. Philip Hale cused of giving us hackneyed works. program is also to be played in San- 
course there are those who proee | was astonished in his review of the Nor can he be charged with seeking ities Th t ) Nay 
enat the musical thought of our | first Boston performance of this lor easy eitects—so far at least as “ers” ‘neater, Cambridge, tomorrow 
time is negligible, a statement with | symphony that it had not been per- the first half of his program was evening. ! 23s aoe 
which we violently disagree. There ‘formed before. Certeinly it should concerned, for it was replete with |The music of Hindemith is In three 
is not much reason to bring /not be neglected; but too frequent contrapuntal austerities. Mr. Wein- sections, each one illustrating a 
Roussel’s name into this Pbk Maan | performances might easily cause its ers Bach is well and faithfully panel of Matthias Grunewald’s fa- 
cept to help advance a theoretica | charms to fade. At the rate of one transcribed, but on the literal side, mous Isenheim Altar. The move- 

» Of two names | ** ,; } ; 

opinion. The entra h dis- | °Very 15 years we shall probably be with not much illumination. A Se€C- ments bear the titles “Concert of 
(even of composers who are dis- ond hearing of Hindemith’s so-called : | ie 


gear) serves to define an argu- | write unkindly of . onset “Symphony,” consisting of three ex- peels,” = “The Entombment,” and 

_ ae | || The symphonic public is not likely cerpts {rom his opera, “Mathis der ‘Temptation of Saint Anthony,” 
Hindemith in this symphony nas | to be in the habit of attending organ Maler,” did not substantially modify Wher Basil Sergeivich Kalinnikov 
ee ony arts he is re ere | recitals, so that Bach’s great works | the first impression. It still strikes journed to Moscow to Study music, 
ihterenint. Mr Ernest’ hee pl ol i a genic Mig this listener as the music of one he found himself a fellow student of 
firmly believes that he has merely | orchestral arrangement. This should aa lees Wane gyn Mh ga Uetortunaten. te a 
shown himself in his true colors, | be excuse enough, for it cannot be The Kalinnikot Syianiiomy: “ae Unfortunately for the composer, 
. , , -., “owever symptoms of consumption 


: 
those of the academic German | oy re h KC ! 
musician, But this would only be ar) Genied by the purists that suc simple composition, regular in form 


|W ‘ major Toccata or 
fair statement in the best sense of | WOTKS as this C major 


the word academic. If it applied 
to the composer's contrapuntal skill. 
to his adroit calculation of dynamic 
effects, we should have no quarrel 
with the criticism. Obviously Mr. 


Newman did not so intend his re-. 


marks. 


the G minor fantasy and fugue are 
extraordinarily effective when 
scored for a full orchestra. 
Mr, Burgin conducted the orches- 
tra with the main eye on fidelity to 
12 composer’s intentions. It is al- 
ways a pleasure to have him lead 


and filled with melodic charm and 
rhythmic vigor and Russian atmos- 


phere of the old school. No doubt it. 


sounded particularly naive after the 
sophistication of Hindemith. It is 
music easy to enjoy, and this is prob- 
ably its weakness. Its charms, we 


appeared, and most of his creative 
work had to be done under the sha- 
dow of the dread disease, which 
finally completed its work when he 
was but thirty-five years of age, in 
i901. But the symphony, completed 
only four ‘years before his death, is 


: _ ‘the Boston Symphony, since he suspect, would not wear very well. 

aren polgn es we [knows its qualities so intimately. 
rn ~. | Moreove 1as a way of presentin 
the marvellous interplay of voices | Moreover he ha: y Op 8 


in the last part of “The Angelic, US With a stimulating re such 
Concert” and the masterly opening | * that of yesterday. He Peay oe 
of the last movement are hardly Gucs a eas cir. Howssovitany 
the work of a mere academic. The, 2!"8- Next week Dr. 3 


inti wai | will return to his post in a program 
a rp thet Ac phot consisting of a concerto — 
they would not justify the assump- | pester va oe - a by Pease 
tion that Hindemith was ° com-| ‘Tevised by Casella 

lections from Wagner, 


not the music of a sick or a dis- 
Once in fifteen years 1s perhaps as 1 ; : 
often as it should be heard. courage” man: It is alive with an 


Mr. Burgin conducted with au- intense vigor aid a ‘rich joy of life. 
thority and the orchestra played. The opening «movement begins at 
with its usual virtuosity. The audi- once with the first theme, which is 
ence greeted the assistant conductor the principal subject of the whole 
cordially and rewarded his perform- work. It is in the Dorian mode, of 
ance of the Kalinnikoff symphony 4 sharacter unmistakably Slavic, and 
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te a vist aid ee ete “el ad order. Recently, Alfredo. 
ee s. There is much deve l inde tigable laborer for : 
OF ; and a fresh much devel. Ee ae tausic, has restored two of fy 14 ht A P TORT a Wine 
a h hich: the second theme shows its pang | D, : 
“m tonal nature by staying in G- first pr romused in America, he van 
It has already appeared in preheat at the Augusteo in Rome, las 


| £ cn Rey of F-sharp minor in “75 a ae ‘ story would lend 
ex po glamour to any score, but Clementi’ 
ate is brief. There is a) ony in D does not depend | 
me English horn against an noe bietia> tac" Ws. ahorest, Zt | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcemMBeErR 4, at 2:30 o’clock 
nescent “whisper of harp and) is a delightful work, full of melodic 
amatic climax and @ re-| charm, harmonic beauties, a rich SATURDAY EVENING, DecemBer 5, at 8:15 o'clock 
usic of the first pages. inventiveness and rhythmic vigor. 
Sche - but it is gay,| It makes one ready to" believe its 
The trio is as Rus-| creator a worthy colleague in the 
sie th ‘ ‘symphonic field of Haydn and Mo- 
“i B45 € main -art. whom indeed he actually ri- 
ing colors, its yaled inh is day. This symphony : . 
ye a Dovsesses much of the originative Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, Op. 6, 
elie oth genius of those masters plus a . 
Sgaposer definitely Italian lyricism. ie : , No. 6 in G minor 
at m The form is roughly but. by no arghetto e affetuoso— Allegro ma non troppo — Musette — Allegro — Allegro 
ratte movements. Thug it Means stiltedly conventional; the PP gr gr 
he nences with the main subject of Musical speech Is gpg a Rea C 
he fi rst part and reaches its great 5 rely “ ee i ene wa ah Symphony in D 
ng, the most appea ' 
gn tne sow move agg hogs tine others is maaan DY ate (Revised by ALFREDO CASELLA) 
s vating phrases, engagingly exible ie. i 
w subject with a folt-dance-like | >vthmic patterns and fanciful de- is ot gro nays  GGFO YIVROS 
refrain, which later serves as a con- “7*<. a 
tr Sobint to the great concluding Mr. Casella has placed us in his III, Minuetto pastorale 
“ ? / movement theme. G. i. L. S. debt by making available this ex- IV. Finale: Allegro molto vivace 
ot b ‘quisite music, And Dr. Koussevitzky (First performances in America) 
Be as oe) } 3 and the orchestra pees us no a | 
s 3 Orchestra in theirs by a superb performance in 
3 bah me nf program of which imaginative conception was INTERMISSION 
Stoke Sym ph lee Orchestra sea-  ™atched by incomparable tone 
bagi oat r “d . ec 4-5) was focused on’ the: quality and unsurpassed virtuosity. | : 
i -Mearing in America of a Sym- These splendors of performance. WAGNER “A Siegfried Idyl” 
Lede “tr ~ “4 D by M Clementi Were evident throughout the pro- 
wer ), This composer is known! gram, which opened with Handel's ee ss ba te 
. Concerto Grosso for string orchestra, WAGNER Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried 


sa abel 
9e60ple as the author of many 
o we apie particularly of oped op. 6, No. 6, in G minor, and ended 


Fag 9 with three Wagnerian excerpts, the 66 -s 9 
Ws ad Parnassum” which has : 
ee @ fingers of so many young “Siegfried Idyl,” the “Forest Mur- asin kao oe Re ee a ee Overture to ““Tannhdauser 
Tt was known that he was murs” from “Siegfried” and the 
composer of. symphonies, “Tannhauser” Overture. One may 
ut they had been played with question the wisdom of placing the 
4 London in the composer’s| first two of these Wagner items on + : 
¢. But the symphonies were the same program. Their juxtaposi- This programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:05 
ep ed a, and, the —re eat Abel Se Answer hos o'clock on Saturday Evening 
i aM higher in the excerpt from the 
opera than. in i: gs birthday 
present... ea: Bs 
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Paintings from the collection of the Honorable Alvan T. Fuller, together with 
music, autographs, and pictures of the composers whose works are in the current 
repertory, may be seen in the first balcory gallery. 





has an answering pnrase of a thor- 
ough chromaticism not unexpected 
in those post-Franckian days. A 
long, rich second theme of ambigu- 
ous tonality is heard from horns and 
lower strings. There is much devel- 
opment and a fresh recapitulation 
in which the second theme shows its 
firm tonal nature by staying in G- 
minor. It has already appeared in 
the distant key of F-sharp minor in 
the exposition. 

The Andante is brief. There is a 
theme for English horn against an 
evanescent whisper of harp and 
strings, a dramatic climax and a re- 
turn to the music of the first pages. 
Similarly the Scherzo; but it is gay, 
alive, energetic. The trio is as Rus- 
sian in its quiet song as is the main 
section in its dancing colors, its 
stamping boots. 

Like Franck and Taneliey, both 
familiar to Kalinnikov, the composer 
has built his Finale of material from 
the earlier movements. Thus it 
commences with the main subject of 
the first part and reaches its great 
climax with the English horn theme 
from the slow movement. There is 
a new subject with a folk-dance-like 
refrain, which later serves as a con- 


trepoint to the great concluding 


slow movement theme. G.H.L.S. 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Interest in the eighth program of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra sea- 
son (Dec. 4-5) was focused on the 
first hearing in America of a Sym- 
phony in D by Muzio Clementi 
(1752-1832). This composer is known 
to most people as the author of many 
piano works, and particularly of that 
“Gradus ad Parnassum” which has 
guided the fingers of so many young 
pianists. It was known that he was 
also the composer of symphonies, 
and that they had been played with 
success in London in the composer's 
lifetime. But the symphonies were 
never printed, and the manuscripts 
disappeared. 


In 1917 the Library of Congress 
acquired some Clementi manuscripts 
from the estate of an English musi- 
cologist, and these were found to 
contain some symphonic movements, 
in very bad order. Recently, Alfredo 
Casella, indefatigable laborer for 
Italian rmusic, has restored two of 
these symphonies. That in D, now 
first produced in America, he di- 
rected at the Augusteo in Rome, last 
January. 

Sq romantic a story would lend 
slamour to any score, but Clementi’s 
Symphony in D does not depend 
upon its history for its interest. It 
is a delightful work, full of melodic 
charm, harmonic beauties, a rich 
inventiveness and rhythmic vigor. 
It makes one ready to believe its 
creator a worthy colleague in the 
symphonic field of Haydn and Mo- 
art. whom indeed he actually ri- 
valed inh is day. This symphony 
nersesses much of the originative 
genius of those masters plus 4 
definitely Italian lyricism, 

The form is roughly but by no 
means stiltedly conventional; the 
musical speech is individual. The 
irst movement is, on a single hear- 
ing, the most appealing, but each 
sf the others is marked by capti- 
‘ating phrases, engagingly flexible 

‘+hmic patterns and fanciful de- 


ann 
_ 


Mr. Casella has placed us in his 
debt by making available this ex- 
quisite music, And Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra placed us no less 
in theirs by a superb performance in 
which imaginative conception was 
matched by incomparable tone 
quality and unsurpassed virtuosity. 

These splendors of performance 
were evident throughout the pro- 
sram, which opened with Handel's 
Concerto Grosso for string orchestra, 
op. 6, No. 6, in G minor, and ended 
with three Wagnerian excerpts, the 
“Siegfried Idyll,’ the “Forest Mur- 
murs” from “Siegfried” and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture. One may 
question the wisdom of placing the 
first two of these Wagner items on 
the same program. Their juxtaposi- 
tion at all events served to prove 
that the master’s inspiration ran 
higher in the excerpt from the 
opera than in the lyric birthday 
present, L. A. S. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Drecemser 4, at 2:30 o'clock 
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HANDEI C ' 3 
ok ht on Loncerto Gross ' String ‘C } 
xrosso fo} string Orchestra, Op. 6, 
: No. 6 in G minor 
arghetto e affetuoso— Allegro m: : 
a non tr — Musette 
g troppo — Musette — Allegro — Allegro 
CLEMENTI 
Lega Gk Vike hd Ate ee eer eG Symphony in D 
(Revised by ALFREDO CASELLA) 
I. Andante sostenuto; Allegro vivace 
II. Larghetto cantabile 
III. Minuetto pastorale 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto vivace 


(First performances in America) 


INTERMISSION 


WAGNER 
A Siegfried Idyl”’ 


WAGNER em —— 
forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried” 


WAGNER ; 
2 Overture to ‘“Tannhiduser’”’ 


[his programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon. 10:07 
y 4 f100N, O05 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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pooith Sexpradeo tire 


Dr Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
the first American performance at 
the Symphony concert yesterday of 
a century-old novelty—a Symphony 
in D by Muzio Clementi. This long- 
lost work of a musician widely 
known in his time, but now merely 
a name in reference books, was 
warmly received by the Friday au- 
dience. The concert began with 


Handel’s G minor Concerto Grosso, - 


Op 6, No. 6, and was finished with 
three items by Wagner, the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” the “Forest Murmurs” 


from “Siegfried” and the Overture 
to “Tannhaeuser.” 

Public interest in Clementi’s Sym- 
phony was given an added filip 
when, just after intermission, Dr 
Koussevitzky read from the stage 
the following telegram: “Best wishes 
for the Clementi. (Signed.) His 
great-granddaughter, Cecilia Clem- 
enti Pitman.” This reviewer, who 
was privileged to see the telegram 
after the concert, observed that it 
had been sent from Bronxville, N Y. 

The Symphony in D has had a 
curious history. Together with other 
Symphonies by Clementi, it was lost 
for more than 100 years. Alfredo 


Casella, the contemporary Italian, | 


who has revised it, inspected the 
manuscript score, complete except 
for the introduction and the begin- 
ning of the first allegro, at the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, 
D C, in 1934. Through the efforts 
of Carl Engel, chief of the music 
division, the library had acquired 
the score in a batch of Clementi 
manuscripts at a London auction 
sale in 1917. Mr Casella. pursuing 


his detective work, decided that the | 
real beginning of the symphony was | 


a symphonic introduction and part 
of an allegro Which had been in 
possession of the British Museum 


since 1871. He put the two together 


and presto! there was a complete 
Symphonic work, as he expressed 
it, “—-entirely ready for perform- 
ance.” 


SO re sng 


A Roman Transplanted 


One can envy Muzio Clementi for | 


the time in which he lived. He 


Was four years older than Mozart | 
and died five years after Beethoven. | 
His 80 years covered the span from | 


1752 to 1832; he witnessed the be- 
ginnings of the modern symphonic 


‘school, the whole career of Beethoy- 


en, and the emergence of the roman- 
tic age. 

Clementi was a Roman trans- 
planted to England, <A_ virtuoso 
pianist, he traversed Europe on con- 
cert tours. His piano works were 
favorably regarded by Beethoven, 
who took some ideas from Clem- 
enti’s piano style. Clementi’s fame 
rests tcday upon a portion of his 
piano pieces, Of his symphonies, 
two early ones were published while 
he lived, though others were per- 
formed and, according to written 
accounts, were well-liked. 

Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven 
were the three giants of their own 
time. So great was their genius 
they eclipsed their highly talented 
contemporaries, of whom Clementi 
was One. For this reason it is in- 
evitable that one speak of the Sym- 
phony in D in terms of Mozart and 
Beethoven, with whose music that 
of Clementi has points of similarity. 


ee ey, 


Melodious and Dashing 

The Symphony in D is melodious. 
dashing, constructed after formal 
patterns of the 18th century, yet 
with episodic touches of a later 
period. The material is plainly in- 
dividual, of a Latin ardor that 


neither Mozart nor Beethoven, nat- 
urally, possessed. Clementi’s turns 


of phrases have a grace easily iden- 
tified with Mozart, but that was sim- 
Dly a manner then common, If the 
scoring for orchestra calls up the 
epithet “Beethovenian” there is still 
the fact that Haydn and even Mo- 
zart in their last symphonic music 
employed the orchestra’s resources 
with a boldness which heralded the 
middle period of Beethoven. It is 
likely that the elements of this 
orchestral style were more or less 
common currency. Because Bee- 
thoven carried them to furthest de- 
velopment we mistakenly honor him 
as their originator. 

The minuetto of the Symphony in 
D is neither 18th century nor does it 
Share the rough humor of Bee- 
thoven’s  scherzos. Instead, the 
phrases are long, flowing and de- 
mand a faster tempo than those of 
Mozart. This movement shows 
most of all the original qualities of 
Clementi’s talent. 

The orchestra and Dr Koussevit- 
zky performed the Symphony most 
brilliantly. The same adverb is ap- 
plicable to everything else on the 
program, though the conductor still 
forces the brass at the end of the 
“Tannhaeuser” Overture. 

GS. We th 


Treasure Hunt, Musicological 


ing Into Music’s Past 


Style: Di 
2¢, f 


Alfredo ae escribes 


Symphony to Be 


Few post-mortem vicissitudes are 
as tragic as those of Clementi, the 
man who is identified today—by the 


current opinion of the world—as the 
author of the “Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum”; that is, as a sort of second 
Czerny, despite the fact that he was 
one of the leading composers of his 
era, and of a certainty the only sym- 
phonist with whom it was possible 


for Italy to contend against the 
great Germans in the whole course 
of the last century. 

The most complete oblivion has 
fallen little by little upon the works 
of Clementi—oblivion particularly to 
be regretted in his own country, 
which, decidedly to the contrary, 
should have honored him as the sole 
Italian musician never to have 
yielded to the seductions of the 
lyric drama, in order to dedicate all 
his powers to nought save absolute 
music, or, more specifically, to its 
two noblest and loftiest forms, the 
symphony and the sonata. If, then, 
the most complete silence prevails 
over such a lofty, such an important, 
output, itis but just to add that in the 
last quarter of a century a small 
number of musicians and musicolo- 
cists have begun to concern them- 
selves with the symphonies of the 
Roman master. 

For they knew that Clementi, first 
in his youth, and then in the period, 
1813-1826, wrote twenty symphonies, 
which appeared on many an English, 
German and French program of 
those years. It was known, also, that 
the critics of that era had evidenced 
exceptional admiration for those 
symphonies, admiration which was 
justified by their firm construction, 
by masterly instrumentation, bold- 
ness of effects, novelty of form, the 


His Reconstruction of a 


Heard This Week 


“melodic purity of the adagi, and so | 


forth. It even happened that while 
certain ones among these critics ap- 
peared to be frightened by the 
audacities of this art, others did not 
hesitate to prefer these symphonies 
tothoseof Haydn, of Mozart, and even 
of Beethoven. All in all, it was easy 
to understand—after all this docu- 
mentary evidence—that Clementi 
not only had been a prolific and apt 
symphonist, but he had been. able to 
arouse the most eager interest in 
England, Germany and France. 
x * * 


It was, then, all the more inex- 
plicable and mysterious that all these 
symphonies totally disappeared on. 
the death of their author (Clementi, 
born in Rome in 1752, died at Eve- 
sham, England, March 10, 1832). It 


was, indeed, a total slisappearance, 
‘for, outside of the two’ juvenile sym- 
‘phonies in B Flat and D Major, 


issued by Longmann and Broderip 


in London in 1788, the other great 


symphonies remained unpublished, 
and the executor of the estate re- 
sponsible for taking care of Cle- 
menti’s papers found no orchestral 
manuscript among them. 

However, the British Museum hap- 
pened to acquire, in 1781 (1881?— 
translator’s note), several important 
Clementi autographs, among them 
an admirable symphonic allegro in 
D Major, preceded by a sombre and 
stately introduction in the minor, a 
piece of music which alone would 
have sufficed to give a high idea of 
the symphonic art of Clementi. Un- 


fortunately, this fragment seems to 
have been examined so superficially, 
that. it appears in the catalogue of 
‘the British Museum as being a 
‘“sketch” (sic). Besides, there was 


not a sufficiently penetrating en- 
lightenment to clear away the 





shadows which seemed to have en- 
veloped forever the symphonic work 
of the Roman master; and the su- 


perb beauty of the piece owned by 


the British Museum appeared to be 
especially created to make more 
acute the regret for a loss so serious 
for the history of musiec in general, 
and for that of the Italian sym- 
phony in particular. 

oe 


Now it so happened that in 1917, 
an aged English musicologist (Dr. 
William Cummings), upon his death 
left a considerable collection of 
manuscripts and autographs, which 
were sold some weeks later in Lon- 


The symphonic manuscripts, prop- 
erly speaking, comprise four sym- 
phonies: a first in G Major, a second 
in D Major, the Great National 
Symphony (which, according to con- 
temporary chronicles, would be the 


master’s next-to-the-last, and would | 


have been composed in 1824), and, 
finally, a last symphony, again in D 
Major. None of them is absolutely 
complete, for—curious fact—a more 


‘or less important fragment is miss- 


ing from each of the first move- 
ments. Nevertheless, the excited but 
close study to which I abandoned 
myself soon led me to the conviction 
that it was perfectly possible to re- 


Basha ae 3,15 fig jner of the tinale—tihese taken” to- 
SYMPHONY CONAN gether, if not alone, would set Clem- 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS  &nti apart from either of the great 


Austrian masters. 

The eighth regular concert by the “woos of the classical period must 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 1. pear regularly over a long period 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given of time to establish them in one’s 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony owy mind as greater or lesser works 
Hall. The program was as follows: of art. We may hazard that repeti- 
eoncarto Grosso for strings Op. 6 no 6 in tion would not injure the qualities 
.,& minor, of this symphony. At the moment its 
i ee ee in D (revised by Alfred freshness, the clarity of its thought, 
ee: gh eae “A Siegfried Idyiy the lyrical grace of its themes are 
Wagner a aa its recommendation; and these are 

"ores ‘*s from ‘‘Siegfried’’ +4 : ; 
Wagner en Svea iz “Pannhaeuser” Why and memes chide give 

Dr. Koussevitzky read a telegram waoner in large doses? It is as if 
at yesterday's concert which he had they said to themselves: “Come. the 
received from the great-great-grand- season is almost half gone and no) 
daughter of Clementi, in which the Wagner as yet. We'll put on half a 


don, through the firm of Sotheby. construct what was missing from the hope was expressed that the recently program's worth, which taht - 
The catalogue of the sale announced discovered symphony would meet hold them for a while. t would, 


some with success. The good lady need not be idle for us to comment on the' 
ee wong other riches have felt any hell aes as to the per- Siegfried Idyl, for it is a work for 
formance of her ancestor’s music by Which we feel no sympathy what- 
this orchestra and under this con- ever. The performance of the “Wald- 
ductor. Indeed the interpretation Wweben and the overture to Tann- 
appeared to be remarkably sympa- haeuser” seemed particularly fine. 
thetic. Probably anxiety, if there Next week the orchestra will tour 
was any, should concern only the the middie West. Yesterday's con- 
music itself, lest it should prove to cert will be repeated tonight. The 


be less than the praise bestowed on concerts of Dec. 18 and 19 will offer 
it by Mr. Casella in the full flush MacDowell’s 2nd Piano Concerto 


of his discovery and the victory he ‘Howard Goding, soloist) ; Foote's 
obtained in restoring some of Clem- Sulte in E major and the third 
enti’s last works. Symphony of Brahms. 

If Caselia erred at all in that en- | A Symphony which has been lost 
thusiastic article in La Revue Musi- | for more than a century, the work of 
cale, where he made known to the Muzio Clementi, great Italian piano 


’ } ults of his |_. AP 
ae - Bh ale nd saneanesia a na- | Virtuoso, who died in 1832, was played 


tional importance to the Clementi! yesterday for the first time in 
symphonies (judging, that is, from} America by the Boston Symphony 
the work presented for the first orchestra. 
time in America yesterday). For the 4 critica] musical audience hailed 
music is universal and not narrowly with delighted applause the “Opus 
Italian in feeling. It is perhaps fair jy p major,” restored by Alfredo 
to infer the workings of a genial Casella, Italian composer and pian- 
and logical (therefore Latin) spirit jct from long-neglected manuscript 
exercising On the musical thought fragments found in museums and 
of the time. Mr. Casella may have libraries, and Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, 
wished to please Mussolini by find- conductor, said the symphony would 
ing a great Italian symphonist for in future be “an indispensable part | 
the grandeur of Rome. Instead, and | of the standard repertory.” | 
of greater importance, he has en-/ “This symphony soon will be. 
riched the world. . |played by everybody,” said Dr. 
Let us say at once that this Koussevitzky after the performance. 


of an important lot of manuscripts 
of Muzio Clementi, among them the 


autographs of four symphonies. It. 
has been impossible up to the pres- | 
ent time to learn how these manu- | 
Scripts became the property of Dr. | 


Cummings, seeing that trace of them 
had been lost with Clementi’s death. 
Fate willed that Dr. Carl Engel— 
then chief of the division of music 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington—should guess at once the 
importance of these papers, ‘and that 
he should decide on their acquisition 
for the great American national] 
library. 

The character and art of Clementi 
always have maintained my deepest 
interest. For years I longed for the 
moment when I might lay my hands 
on these mysterious symphonies. It 
was, then, with joy that—in Octo- 
ber, 1934—I took advantage of a 
new sojourn in the United States, to 
betake myself to Washington where 
I passed an entire week in studying 
the symphonies, so long hidden and 
at last found. 


| The Clementi manuscripts owned 


manuscripts, and that at least two of 
these symphonies plainly merited 
performance. 
a 

With the Second Symphony (that 
in D Major), I did not encounter the 
same difficulties (as with the First. 
which the author has been discuss- 
ing—Ed.), for Washington possesses 
the manuscript complete with the 
exception of the beginning of the 


ifirst allegro and its introduction, 


Which are lacking. It should be 
noted that if the various musicolo- 
gists who have concerned themselves 
with this Symphony had been en- 
dowed with greater perspicacity, 
tsley easily would have guessed—— 
even after the appearance of the 
Simple thematic catalogue arranged 
by Saint-Foix at the end of the 
article published in the Turin Review 
/—that the pages missing from that 
symphony were none other than the 
introduction and fragment of an 
| allegro catalogued in the British Mu- 
seum under the numbers 29 and 321. 

This hypothesis I had the pleasure 


by the Library of Congress comprise of seeing brilliantly confirmed in 
1154 sets of leaves, of eight pages | “he verification in which I engaged 


‘each, and in addition a a hundred! personally at the museum last May. 


pages of sketches, revisions and 


The manuscript of this symphony, 


musical documents of all kinds. J+) *herefore, is complete to the smallest 


required but a glance at these manu- 
Scripts to convince one that this 
impeccable and marvelous handwrit- 
ing had been executed by the same 
hand as that of the British Museum 
autographs, a guarantee of thei 


authenticity. 


detail, and ready to be played with- 
out difficulty. 
ALFREDO CASELLA 
(Translated by Laning Humphrey from 


the French in La Revue Musicale: 
abridged and edited by the music editor 
of the Transcript.) 


rr cer es er a en er —— 


Symphony is singularly delightful, a “I am going to play it in New York 
real treasure that has been un- on my next trip. : 
earthed. There is nothing of the “It is a beautiful work. and the 


mature Beethoven in it, which is} tyirg movement, the minuette, is not 

rather a relief. On the contrary it like a minuette one would expect 

can stand on its own merits and has to have been written at that period. 

more affinity with the later works of It is certainly individual.” 

Haydn and Mozart, as was more] «Gasella’s revision of the Clementi 

likely. Yet there is certainly an in- manuscripts is magnificent.” he 

dividuality,a style that is Clementi’s| .qgeq. PP oy, 7 TERS Pe aM aa 
own. That little chromaticism in the) During the intermission at the 

slow movement's main theme, the symphony concert, Dr. Koussevitzky | 
unusual minuet, the different man-|reaq a message from Mrs. Cecelia | 





shadows which seemed to have en-. 


veloped forever the symphonic work 
of the Roman master; and the su- 
perb beauty of the piece owned by 
the British Museum appeared to be 
especially created to make more 
acute the regret for a loss so serious 
for the history of music in general, 
and for that of the Italian sym- 
phony in particular. 
x * &* 


Now it so happened that in 1917, 
an aged English musicologist (Dr. 
William Cummings), upon his death 
left a considerable collection of 
manuscripts and autographs, which 
were sold some weeks later in Lon- 
don, through the firm of Sotheby. 
The catalogue of the sale announced 
the presence—among other riches— 
of an important lot of manuscripts 
of Muzio Clementi, among them the 
autographs of four symphonies. It 


has been impossible up to the pres- | 
ent time to learn how these manu- | 
scripts became the property of Dr. | 


Cummings, seeing that trace of them 
had been lost with Clementi’s death. 
Fate willed that Dr. Carl Engel— 
then chief of the division of music 
of the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington—should guess at once the 
importance of these papers, and that 
he should decide on their acquisition 
for the great American national] 
library. 

The character and art of Clementi 
always have maintained my deepest 
interest. For years I longed for the 
moment when I might lay my hands 
on these mysterious symphonies. It 
was, then, with joy that—in Octo-~- 
ber, 1934—I took advantage of a 
new sojourn in the United States, to 
betake myself to Washington where 
‘I passed an entire week in studying 
the symphonies, so long hidden and 
at last found. 
| The Clementi manuscripts owned 
by the Library of Congress comprise 
154 sets of leaves, of eight pages 
each, and in addition a hundred 
pages of sketches, revisions and 


The symphonic manuscripts, prop- 
erly speaking, comprise four sym- 
phonies: a first in G Major, a second 
in D Major, the Great National 
Symphony (which, according to con- 
temporary chronicles, would be the 
master’s next-to-the-last, and would 
have been composed in 1824), and, 
finally, a last symphony, again in D 
Major. None of them is absolutely 
complete, for—curious fact—a more 


‘or less important fragment is miss- 


ing from each of the first move- 
ments. Nevertheless, the excited but 
close study to which I abandoned 
myself soon led me to the conviction 
that it was perfectly possible to re- 
construct what was missing from the 


manuscripts, and that at least two of 
these symphonies plainly merited 
performance, 
x «ek ok 

With the Second Symphony (that 
in D Major), I did not encounter the 
Same difficulties (as with the First, 
which the author has been discuss- 
ing—Ed.), for Washington possesses 
the manuscript complete with the 
exception of the beginning of the 


jfirst allegro and its introduction, 


Which are lacking. It should be 
noted that if the various musicolo- 
gists who have concerned themselves 


| with this Symphony had been en- 


dowed with greater perspicacity, 
Luey easily would have guessed—— 
even after the appearance of the 
simple thematic catalogue arranged 
by Saint-Foix at the end of the 
article published in the Turin Review 
—that the pages missing from that. 
Symphony were none other than the 
introduction and fragment of an 


| allegro catalogued in the British Mu- 
seum under the numbers 29 and 321. 


This hypothesis I had the pleasure 
of seeing brilliantly confirmed in 
the verification in which I engaged 


| personally at the museum last May. 


€ manuscript of this symphony, 


musical documents of all kinds. It! therefore, is complete to the smallest 
required but a glance at these manu-/ 2¢tail, and ready to be played with- 
scripts to convince one that this|°U4 difficulty. 


impeccable and marvelous handwrit- 
ing had been executed by the same 


ALFREDO CASELLA 
(Translated by Laning Humphrey from 


hand as that of the British Museum|‘¢ French in La Revue Musicale; 


autographs, a guarantee of their 


abridged and edited by the music editor 


ae 3,/9 (Pat finer of the tinale—these “vaken’ to- 
SYMPHONY BINA po eg if not alone, ges | oo 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS enti apart from either o e grea 


Austrian masters. 
The eighth regular concert by the Works of the classical period must 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, DY. }. heard regularly over a long period 
Koussevitzky conducting, was B1VED of time to establish them in one’s 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony own mind as greater or lesser works 


Hall. The program was as follows: of art. We may hazard that repeti- 
Handel 


Concerto Grosso for strings Op. 6 no 6 in tion would not injure the qualities 
G minor, of this symphony. At the moment its 
en dhs in D freshness, the clarity of its thought, 
wy Casella) | “A Siegfried Idyl’’ the lyrical Brace of its themes are 
pe ll ial de haa asian e 2 its recommendation; and these are 
Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried” qualities which do not die. 
isaac) Creccmnsigeni Why must conductors always give 
Dr. Koussevitzky read a telegram Wagner in large doses? It is as if 
at yesterday's concert which he had 
received from the great-great-grand- season is almost half gone and no 


daughter of Clementi, in which the , 
hope was expressed that the recently Program's worth, 
discovered symphony 


(revised by Alfred 


Wagner 


they said to themselves: “Come, the: 


} 


Wagener as yet. We'll put on half a | 
which ought to) 
would meet hold them for a while.” It would, 


with success. The good lady need not be idle for us Sars: mee 
have felt any anxiety as to the per- Siegfried Idyl, for 1t is a W : 


formance of her ancestor’s music by Which we feel no dapat gh ine: 
this orchestra and under this con- ever. The performance of the “Wala- 


ductor. Indeed the interpretation Weben” and the overture to “Iann- 
thetic. Probably anxiety, if there Next week the orchestra will toul 
was any, should concern only the the middie West. Yesterday's con~ 
music itself, lest it should prove to cert will be repeated tonight. The 


a ' oncerts of Dec. 18 and 19 will offer 
be less than the praise bestowed on Concerts OF 
it by Mr. Casella in the full flush MacDowell’s 2nd Piano Concerto 


of his discovery and the victory he ‘Howard Goding, soloist); Foote's 
obtained in restoring some of Clem- Suite in E major and the third 
enti’s last works. Symphony of Brahms. 

If Caselia erred at all in that en- | A Symphony which has been lost 
thusiastic article in La Revue Musi- | for more than a century, the work of 
cale, where he made known to the wuzio Clementi, great Italian piano 


erie . Riga ad janes Ang bra virtuoso, who died in 1832, was played 
. , . 5 
. time in 


tional importance to the Clementi/ yesterday for the first 
symphonies (judging, that is, from! America by the Boston Symphony 
the work presented for the first orchestra. 

time in America yesterday). For the A critical musical audience hailed 
music is universal and not narrowly with delighted applause the “Opus 
Italian in feeling. It is perhaps fair jn Dp major,” restored by Alfredo 
to infer the workings of a genial Casella, Italian composer and pian- 
and logical (therefore Latin) spirit jst, from long-neglected manuscript 
exercising on the musical though" fragments found in museums and 
of the time. Mr. Casella may have jipraries, and Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, 
wished to please Mussolini by find- ¢onductor, said the symphony would 


ing a great Italian symphonist for jn future be “an indispensable part 


the grandeur of Rome. Instead, and| of the standard repertory.” 
of greater importance, he has en-| «mppjc symphony 
riched the world. | played. by 

Let us say at once that this} Koussevitzky after the performance. 
symphony is singularly delightful, "s am going to play it in New York 
real treasure that has been uUn-}/¢n my next trip. 
earthed. There is nothing of the} «tt is a beautiful work, and the 
mature Beethoven in it, which 1s} third movement, the minuette, is not 
rather a relief. On the contrary it} jjpe gq minuette one. wollte 5 a 

: ; ‘ ‘pag 4[4eq 00-- 
can stand on its own merits and has. + u °V 
more affinity with the later works of 
*SMIN 

Haydn and Mozart, as was mor@é erqug, punoy ween eve 
likely. Yet there is certainly an Ing OM TSAO) BUILaPOA 
dividuality,a style that is Clementi’s’ 


_u0 )809—HGHA 
Ogg—Uo wed 


own. That little chromaticism in the | Clementi Pitman of Bronxville, N.Y., . 


slow movement’s main theme, the||a great-granddaughter of the com- 


soon will be) 
everybody,” said Dr. | 


authenticity. of the Transcript.) 


mpancmmenmearei unusual minuet, the different man-|| poser, expressing good wishes. | 





Discovering a Symphony 


More Tha 


Wee 3/} IG 


First American Performance 


na Century Old 


e of Clementi Work from 


Koussevitzky and Boston Orchestra 


By Moses Smith 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky made a 
speech just after the intermission at 
yesterday’s concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It was a very 
brief speech, acknowledging to the 

audience receipts of a telegram from 
Cecilia Clementi, great-granddaugh- 

ter of Muzio Clementi, whose Second 
Symphony in D major had a few 
minutes earlier been brought to first 
American performance after more 
than a century of neglect. 

Not of the breed of orator-con- 
ductors is Dr. Koussevitzky. He ad- 
dresses his audiences rarely by words. 
When he does, his words are the 
more welcome, particularly because 
his utterance is coupled with a per- 
sonal charm that easily traverses the 
wide spaces of Symphony Hall. And 
so, the little speech was the biggest 
event of yesterday’s concert, if not 
the most important. 

x *¢ & 


The Clementi Symphony, which 
was the cause for this deviation from 
strict routine at our symphony con- 
certs, has an interesting history, as 
readers of these columns last Sat- 
urday are aware. The greater and 
final share of the credit for its rescue 
from oblivion goes to Alfredo Casella, 
who was also responsible for the first 
performance of the D major Sym- 
phony and the similarly rediscovered 

'C major Symphony in Italy about a 
year ago. 

| These two symphonies have been 
“edited” by Signor Casella. He has 
told us what he had to do to com- 


“4 
’ Presumably not. Yet the Symphony | 


has an astonishing modern face, par- | 
ticularly in such a section as the slow | 
introduction to the first movement. | 
The leading of the voices, which is) 


often very free, results in some sur- | 


prising dissonances and long-post- | 
poned resolutions. Equally striking | 
is the free writing for the horns and | 


trumpets. These things do not sug-| 


gest eighteenth century or early 


nineteenth century style. 

There are four movements: the 
first is fast, the second slow and in 
lyrical vein, the third a curious 
‘“nastoral minuet” and the last fast 
again. The third movement, which 
is neither a conventional minuet nor 
a scherzo, is the most original, if not 
the most striking. The whole sym- 
phony sounds in our conditioned ears 
like a cross between Mozart and 
Beethoven. (The outline of the min- 


uet theme smacks strongly of the. 


Mozart G minor Symphony). It is. 
difficult to say, without knowing the. 


actual date af composition, whether 
‘Clementi leaned on the other two or 


they on him. 


$ 
| 


' 
’ 


| If the Symphony had not been | 


'preceded by such a hullabaloo I 
‘think I should have enjoyed it far 
‘more. The distinguished Signor Ca- 
'Sella’s claims for the stature of Cle- 
menti as a symphonist turned out to 


| 


| 


; 


be extravagant. The thematic con- | 
tent of this symphony is not especial- | 
ly engaging. The main theme of the | 
‘first movement is almost as empty as | 


the similar one for Beethoven’s “Ero- 


ica.” But Beethoven exhibited con- | 
Summate mastery in the treatment of | 


his theme; the same cannot be said 


plete the D major Symphony—join- | 


ing parts that were as far from each | 


he revised the instrumentation or ! 
changed any of the harmonic parts. | 


! 
} 


light in a way that neither Beet- 
hoven nor Mozart could manage. 


| 
| 
} 


/There are exceptionally and surpris- 
‘ingly dramatic modulations and 
turns of instrumentation. Again, it 
is impossible for this writer to say 
how original these were with Cle- 
menti. But no matter. They 
‘achieved their effect. 

| ae ae 

| The rest of the program was al- 
‘lotted to familiar items in the sym- 
phonic repertory. Handel’s Concerto 


| Grosso in G minor began the pro- 
: ceedings. 


The second half of the 
concert was given over to three Wag- 


inerian items—the “Siegfried Idyl,” 
'“Forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried” 


and “‘Tannhaeuser.”’ 
The orchestral playing was of a 


high order, though of not quite uni- 
'form excellence. The Clementi Sym- 


phony seemed to have been carefully 
prepared. 1 should not venture to 
inquire as to how closely Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s tempi and dynamics would 
have suited the composer. Judging 
only from the sound at first per- 
formance, one would call them just 
and sympathetic. The orchestra 
played very well here. 

The performance of the Handel 
Concerto by the magnificent strings 
of the Boston Orchestra was suffi- 
ciently mannered to disturb what 
would otherwise have been thor- 
oughly enjoyable. (For example, the 
unnecessary yet seemingly inevitable | 
prolongation of the penultimate note | 


of the fast movements.) i 


formance was due in very large 
| measure to the financial generosity 
| of two individuals, it was revealed by 
Bentley W. Warren, president of the 
board of trustees, addressing mem- 
bers of the Association of Friends of 
th: Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
their third annual meeting at Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday. Announcement 
that they had now offered to dis- 
charge tax obligations on the hall, 
two years in arrears, was also made 
by this speaker. 

“Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra,” Mr. Warren said, “are 
not being asked to support a mori- 
bund institution. Under the pres- 
ent conductor and personnel it has 
vindicated itself as head of the 
American orchestras today.” 

Edward A. Taft, trustee, and chair- 
man of the Friends, presided. He 
reported the steady growth of this 
group, pledged to assist the orches- 
tra financially according to their 
means, and morally by enrolling new 
members. On Dec. 1, two years ago, 
there were 875 members; on Dec. 1, 

last year, 950; and to date, 1312. In- 

cluded were 110 from New York, 37 
from Providence, one each from New 
|Mexico and England. This year the 
| Friends have made gifts of $55,000. 

Mr. Taft introduced Jerome D. 
Green, director of the Harvard Ter- 
centenary, who expressed gratitude 
on behalf of the university for the 


As to Wagner: Dr. Koussevitzky’s | participation of Mr. Koussevitzky 
version of the Tannhaeuser Overture | oo au orchestra in three special 
is i1 the familiar contemporary vein. bir, Weentevake oe lad tha ’aé 

| ane Gverture hag now degenerated | oo iiss tn: 6 sparklin erformance 
‘into a conductor’s and orchestral : : BP 
showpiece, which it ought never to of Haydn's Symphony, No. 102. Re- 
be. Yet the same leader and musi- sponding to the applause at the end, 
clans produced most poetic render-  Soetoceinee lg Bae power ie 
ings of the two preceding Wagnerian | "ay. meeting adjourned for tea and 
‘Siegfried Idyl” ana) Seene Of they inspection of an exhibition in the 
murs,” in fact, was probably the| f.yer of paintings and tapestries lent 
ape | oi, |>y Alvan T. Fuller for this occasion | 
most faithful Wagnerian excursion : 


the orchestra has undertaken in Dr, | 224 the concerts of Friday after-| 
Koussevitzky’s thirteen seasons here. noon and Saturday evening. 


Meeting of Friends Orchestra’s Friends Thank 
Of Boston phon Mr and Mrs Dane 
The fen * of ah : Wee | Sorke 
ing Of &he Boston Sym- | of the B@Ston Sym- 


phony Orchestra from straits of the The Frien 


| 
| depression which threatened curtail- ‘phony beeps gathered at Sym- 
| ment either of personnel or of per- phony Hall yesterday afternoon for 





their third annual meeting. Edward, 
. Taft presided. There were 
Pe 3 og ‘Bentley W. Warren, 


president of the orchestra’s trus- 


, and Jerome D, Green, director 
peg ‘Harvard tercentenary cele- 
peer Tate reported 4 substantial in- 
crease this year in the society's 
membership and the amount of 
money pledged for this seasons 
deficit of the orchestra. The mem- 


Boston Symphony's share in the 
academic celebration at Harvard 
University last September. 


Dr Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
a small orchestra of Symphony men | 


in the Haydn Symphony in B-flat, 
No.: 102. 

Tea was served in the Hunting- 
ton-av foyer, where members of 
the Society were privileged to pre- 
view an exhibition of paintings and 
tapestries loaned by Ex-Gov Alvan 


lin. 1882, bequeathing his large es- 
jtates and all his manuscripts to his 


widow, none of the symphonic 


scores could be found. Only two of 
them had been printed, and the 
others dropped from public knowl- 


ge. 

In 1917, Dr. William Cummings, 
London music scholar, died, and in 
a chest in his attic were found 2 
number of Clementi manuscripts, 


enti died néar London 


weeks; the ‘first American pertorm- 
ance of a symphony by Muzio Clem- 
enti, with telegraphed good wishes 
|from the composer’s gréat-grand- 
daughter read by the conductor from 
the podium; a new news column in 
the programme books; exceptional 
performances by the Symphony Or- 


chestra of composition by Handel and 
T. Fuller. . . : incomplete and in utter disorder. 


Wagner, and . 7 
) je 4 ‘How they came into Dr. QGum- . general enthusiasm, 
— mings’s possession remains a mys- 


tery. | A RESTORED WORK 
The Library of Congress of the 


Th sy 

United States purchased the manu- Pity WHA Oniee of Clementi, highly 
scripts at public auction soon after- regarded during the first quarter of the 
ward and musicologists attempted | }46t century, virtually disappeared, not 


: | to weave them together. Alfredo; merely from performance but fr 
Romantic History Enhances. Cassella, noted Italian composer- Ce OS eee 


Sight. Fragments brought to light in 
pianist-scholar, completed four a? 
, denne the Charm of Century—Old symphonies by his own filling in,| p 4) Co AYe been joined by Al- 
ticularly difficult. f nificent by Itali : and with the aid of fragmentary| ‘T®?°. Casella to other fragments re- 
Had it not been for mun} Symphony lan. manuscripts that inexplicitly had posing in the British Museum and with 
financial assistance from two per- y ¢ . ins come into the possession of the poneeny restoration made available 
sons in particular, Mr and ey ¢ British museum in 1871. These had | two of ao See ne. Coe ee 
Bata ats bast: Been’ possible. to HIDDEN IN LONDON ATTIC rested in dusty oblivion for years,| been ‘planed fo Tele end ceaay 
might Ao Dave te ” iia | | catalogued as ‘‘sketches.’’ two more to come.. _ | ae 
come through t at ‘the eee | | Dr. Koussevitsky described Mr. 
without impairment 0 e orcnes Casella’s revision as ‘‘magnificent.”’ 


PR A Ld Adlne Srta praise of Georges de 
aint-Foix, who compared the Clemen- 
tra’ standards. ee an During the intermission, Dr./| ti of these Symphonies to the Beeth- 

Mr arren . 1 a ‘dailies Boston Orchestra in Form Koussevitsky head a message ex-| Oven of the Seventh and LHighth, and 
nounced what he called a a. p pressing ‘‘good wishes,’’ from Mrs. | enthusiasny of Mr. Casella, rejoicing in 
nape * 4 tay a soniity Thea Prepared by Casella. Cecilia Clementi Pitman of Bronx-; ‘he possession of a 19th century Italian 
an ofier ay pers 


ership on Dec 1 was 1502 and 
Peeteibutions already pledged | 
amount to $55,000, against $36,000 
is time a year ago. 

M ister saterring to the fact that | HAS ITS PREMIERE | 
ithe Boston Symphony has passed 
through six years during which | | | 
deficits mounted and gifts de- 

creased, without lowering of artis- | 

tic standards, Mr Warren said the | 

last three years have been par- | 


er 


02 9 oer VT ew se wees - _ 


<= 


Koussevitzky Presents It With 


ad 
—_— 


Mr Taft announced that pledges 
made last season came to within 
$2100 of covering that season’s defi- 
cit. The remaining amount, he 
added, was later subscribed and 
accounts were balanced. 
is Jerome D. Green spoke -on the 


| ville, N. Y., who said she was a; *¥™Phonist, raised hopes of ‘this Sym- 
years back taxes on the Symphony EE ae as | | great-granddaughter of the com- phony in D major, hopes not entirely 
Hall property. These taxes are : | poser. fulfilled. 
said to be between $20,000 and BOSTON, Dec. 4 (@).—Lost for a ~ ren? Orch , iiaiced 
$30,000. century, a symphony by the famous | rchestration Brilliant 
With this debt ee vsti Mr ae Italian pianist, Muzio Clementi, re- | ane opening slow introduction in D 
ren said; it will be possible to apply ; tonne 4 +. | inor is impreseive, but the ensuing 
the $72,000 okey” from the late poy Py bia staan peg een | Allegro soon turns into more or less 
zi y a e hands 0 € | routine music-making. There are mo- 
Belle Hunt to the Boston Sym Boston Symphony Orchestra. The | ments of escape fro: oe 
phony’s endowment fund. With | ‘s of escape from the general ad- 
: vy performance, conducted by Serge | | herence to late 18th century formule 
this addition the endowment fund Koussevitsky, received warm ap- : The musie hos momentum, its facture 
is brought to! $537,000. plause. Written some time between | is sound. The orchestration is frequent- 
Mr Warren, in considering the 1785 and 1824, the music, critics | ly brilliant, and the use of trombones 
present brilliant status of the Ore agreed, was melodious, beautiful lends it occasional solidity, There is a 
chestra as an, artistic institution, and individual. After the perform- | . true classic spirit, whieh should rejoice 
remarked that the Friends were ance Dr. Koussevitsky predicted all anti-romantic modernists. But the 
not asked to support a moribund that. the opus in D major was | chief gain to be derived: from a hearing 
institution, but one which, in the bound to become ‘‘an indispensible | iecnvet ¢ BU ike of the symphony was an increased re- 
opinion of some judges, holds lead- part of the standard répertoire.’’ spec’ for the contempora rv | who sce 
yes place among the orchestras. of “Tt will be played soon by every- , | nip Sabie con oe. ee Se 
erica. ’’ he asserted enthusiastically. Fy A . H ie a gh epee 
Mr Taft was chosen to serve an- ey going to play it in New York irst merican Car- aswtear ie, deeds . ag pial Bp 
other year as chairman. A rising on the next trip. It is a beautiful , tarday <Galwean. Gbcibodere . whe cee 
vote of thanks was given Mr and work. And that third movement, | , Off d b more than their ehare of both. Handel 
Mrs Dane, and a further resolution the minuetto, it is not like a minu-| Ing ere y [)r. was represented by his Concerto Grosso 
contributors for their gifts. It was etto one would expect to have been in G@ minor for strings, No. 6 of the 
was passed thanking out-of-city ‘written at that period. It is cer- ‘ famous set of 12, and Wagner by “A_ 
also resolved that each member be itainly individual.”’ | Koussevitz Siegfried Idyl” and the Siegfried ‘‘For- | 
expected to secure another member The symphony helps fill in a 100-| est Murmurs,” in unusual and happy 
during the season. year gap in musical history. Clem-| Mec 4 nh juxtaposition and, for a rotund and 
enti, a contemporary of Beethoven, )) rousing close to a more than usually 
was widely recognized for his piano shear pag concert, the Overture to! 
sonatas, some of which were held BY WARREN STOREY SMITH ile Wee the first Wagner of the 
in high esteem by the great Ger- An eventful afternoon at Symphony CUrrent symphony season, reminding us 
man master. He also was known to all brought. vesterd ’ ( that the thrice-familiar, music still ex- 
have written about twenty sympho- | a Bn d esterday the return Of oerts ite peculiar spell, especially in 
inies, widely popular in their day. Dr. Koussevitzky, absent for two such.finely imagined and finely real- 





ized performances as those of yes- | 
terday. The ‘“‘Waldweben” has, in fact, | 
been from the beginning one of Dr. } 
Koussevitzky’s rhost fortunate Wag- 
nerian adventures, while the music it- 
self crystallizes that which is most pre- 
cious in the opera, the sense of primal 
freshness, the poignant recapturing of 
a world unspoiled, a world to which} 
Wagner alone among composers can 
return us. t 
passions of “Tristan,” the humanities 
of “Die Meistersinger,” the ecstacies of 
**Parsifal,’’ compared with this” 


SYMPHONY 


i 
} 


What, after all, are the 


HALL BACK 


TAXES PAID 


Yee TIPE oe 


Friends ‘of Orchestra 
Vote [hanks to the 
E.. B. Danes 


. ° 
It was, as Edward A. Taft, the | 


Ce ee | eras 
chairman, remarked, a “happy fam- | 


: Bes edt 
lily” which gathered in Symphony | 


| yesterday afternoon for the | 
‘third annual meeting of the Associa-. 
‘tion of Friends of the Boston Sym- 

phony Orchestra, a family whic#i has | 
within the past year enjoyed an in-| 
‘crease in numbers, an increase in in- | 
come and—most remarkable circum: | 
' stance of all—has had its back taxes | 
paid off! 


Hall 


RISING VOTE OF THANKS 


| From Mr. Bentley Warren, president 
'of the orchestra’s board of trustees, 
‘the assembled friends of the orchestra 
heard of the extraorainary generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane in 
removing the incubus of those two 
years’ unpaid taxes. With a somewhat 
'wry smile Mr. Warren assured his 
| hearers that even better lawyers than 
he had considered the orchestra not 
_ legally liable for those taxes, but the 
Supreme Court decided otherwise and 


Wlation of s6me $60,000 added 


enormously to the orchestra’s deficit. 


It is common knowledge that Mr. and 


Mrs. Dane have been invaluable friends 
and supporters of the orchestra during 
the recent depression years, but the 

rising vote of thanks tendered’ them, 

yesterday by the friends of the orches- | 


tra is the first general acknowledge- 


ment which has been made of the ex- 


tent of their benefactions. 
Mr. Taft as chairman of the associa- 
tion was able to announce yesterday an 


increase of some hundreds in member- 
‘ship and an increase in contributions 
'this year of almost $20,000 over last 
|year at the same time; the actual fig- 
| ures are $36,000 and $55,000. Yet the note 


of appeal must still be sounded. For 
all this year’s good showing, more 
members and more funds are needed to 
meet current expenses and this year’s 
large tax pill. A motion was passed | 
making it the duty of each member of | 
the association to recruit one other) 
member before the season’s close in 
May. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ON RADIO TONIGHT 


The Boston Symphony orchestra 
will open its 51st season in New York 
in Carnegie hall tonight. A great 
audience will greet the orchestra 
and its conductor, Serge Kousse- 
vitzkv, since both -the Thursday 
evening series and the Saturday 


afternoon series in the historic hall | 
lave been fully subscribed for the! 


season of five pairs of concerts. To- 
night’s concert will be broadcast 
over a national network. This will 
be the first time that a performance 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
playing in Carnegie hall, will have 
been heard on the air. Of the pro- 
fram which will include Haydn's 
Symphony in B flat, No. 102, De- 
bussy’s “La Mer,” and Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, the Symphony of 
Haydn and the first section of the 
score of Debussy will be broadcast. 
This will be the first in a series of 
12 broadcasts of Boston Symphony 
performances on Thursdays, from 
Carnegie hall; the Academy of Mu- 
sic, Brooklyn; Sanders 
Cambridge, and Symphony hall, 
Boston. Tonight’s concert will be 
heard over the local WBZ station 


‘from 8:45 to 9:30. yst/729 


| 


| 


| 


‘ 


| 


' 
{ 
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Theater, | 


TURIN, Dec. 24, 19365. 
N event of exceptional im* 
portance for Italian music 
was the first performance 
(outside of England, Ger- 
many and France), after a century 

of silence, of Muzio Clementi’s C. 
major symphony, reconstruci¢! 
from scattered manuscripts by Al-! 
fredo Casella and copducted, hy him. 
Some days ago.at the second con- 
cert of the “E. I. A. R.” public 
‘Symphonic season in the Teatro di 
| Torino of this city. 
| The loss or dispersion of Clemen- 
'ti’s orchestral manuscripts cover- 
‘ing his mature symphonic produc- 
‘tion has until recently been a se- 
rious obstacle in the proper ap- 
praisal of this Roman composer, 
whom the general music public had 
unjustly come to consider as little 
more than a pianist-conductor and 
pedagogue — this notwithstanding 
the sparks of genius perceptible 
in some of his sonatas. 

This judgment appeared all the 
more superficial and curious in the 
light of the fervent admiration for 
the later symphonies expressed by 
contemporary critics who praised 
the “novelty of form, the bold ef- 
fects, the structural solidity, the 
purity of the adagi, the splendid or- 
chestration” of these works, while 
some chroniclers went so far as to 
compare them, or even to prefer 
them, to the symphonies of Beetho 
ven and Haydn. Clementi’s later 
works are of interest because of his 
structural experiments. 

is * e 


The mystery of the total disap- | 
pearance of the scores and the in- 
terest in solving it was only height- 
ened by the uncommon beauty of | 
some manuscript fragments ob-| 
tained by the British Museum in| 
1871, including a remarkable intro- | 
duction (erroneously catalogued | 
as a “‘sketch’’), and by the knowl- | 
edge that Clementi worked and re- | 
worked insatiably for over fifteen | 
years on these symphonies, which | 
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t@nded and considered as his. 
testament: to posterity.” U 

/With the death, in 1917, of the 
Finglish musi¢ologist Dr, William 
iy) ke Cummings, and the auctioning 
jm London of his collection of old 
‘miusi¢, a valuable lot of incomplete 
Clementi manuscripts, sketches and 
rjotes came to light and fortunately 
was acquired for the Library 
of \Congress on the initiative of Dr. 
Carl’ Engel. The discovery was il- 
sustrated in succeeding years by 
various éxperts, notably by Georges 
de Saint-Foix in the Revue de Mu- 
ecu te 1924, but no one until 
last year attempted to collate the 
existing fragments in the effort to 
restore from them a complete work, 
if possible, | 


a 
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The task was finally undertaken 
by Alfredo Casella on visiting the 
United States last Fall. A week’s 
examination of the Washington col- 
lection revealed that at least two 
of the four symphonies—the First, 
in C, and the Second, in D—could 
be faithfully reconstructed. The, 
latter offered little difficulty, since | 
the introduction and opening of the | 
initial allegro, which were lacking | 
in the Washington manuscript, 
| proved to be none other than the 
fragment preserved in the British 
Museum, as an inspection in Lon- 
don later confirmed. 

The restoration of the First sym- 
phony presented more complexity. 
Casella was able to reconstruct the 
eight pages missing from the open- 
ing of the first movement on the 
basis of the later restatement of 
the two main subjects, but the 
problem of the introduction re- 
mained baffling. There was a fine 
four-page introduction among the 
papers, but no apparent evidence 
that it belonged to this work. For- 
tune favored him in finding among 
the sketches a loose first page ofa 
violin part (sole remnant of the 
set) combining this very introduc- 
tion and allegro. 

The reconstruction of the last 
movement was still more arduous. 
The existence of two versions—an 
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ear i r one in B flat, a later one 

oe only of pale help, 
pot large portions of both were 
lacking and the unsatisfiable Cle- 
menti had made a great number of 
changes in the second version. Ca- | 
sella was able to solve this prob- 
lem through a minute study of the 
almost undecipherable sketches at- 
tached to the scores. These latter 
are of remarkable clarity for a 
writer between 60 and 70 years of 
age. The scoring is uniformly for 
two woodwinds, two horns, two 
trumpets, two trombones, timpani 


and strings. 
eR 2s 


The fact that the second version 
of the finale, in this manuscript at 
least, appears uncompleted in its 
last third, and that the whole sym- 
phony was first written and was 


_ 4 yh 





performed in B flat and later re-| 


written in C, may make the pres- 
ent Turin hearing a world premiere 
—the program so announced it here. 
A study of authoritative documents 
further reveals that the twenty 
symphonies of Clementi appearing 
on English, German and French 
programs of the period (especially 
between 1813 and 1826) are prob- 


ably reducible to six through the . 


composer’s numerous _ revisions. 
And it was precisely on these six 
that Clementi worked, since 1804, it 
seems, to ‘‘bequeath with them his 
name to posterity’ (Allgem. Musik 
Zeitung, 1817). 

* * ¢ 


On his return to America in 


February Casella proposes to com- | 


plete his examination of the other 
two symphonies in the Washing- 
ton collection: the Fourth, in D, 
and the so-called ‘‘Great National 
Symphony” (unnumbered), which 
contains folk themes and the mel- 
ody of ‘‘God Save the King’’ in 
curious polyphonic elaborations. In 
this latter work, first performed in 
London in 1824, part of the first 
movement is missing; nevertheless, 
Casella believes that it can be re- 
constructed. 

There are even better prospects 
for the restoration of the Fourth, 
whose first movement is wholly 
lacking, since in the light of pres- 
ent information it seems probable 








four, will have been rebiiginated | 
for the world’s artistic patrimony. | 
‘The discovery is considered sensa-. 
tional by Italian musicologists and 
music lovers, who are exultant that 
in Clementi they are finally able. 
to oppose an Italian symphonic| 
composer of the first rank ‘gal 
great German symphonists o | 
past century. Casa Ricordi will | 
soon publish Symphonies No. 1 and 
No. 2. 

Particularly significant is is 
fact that these works were com- 
posed at the outbreak of the ro- 
mantic movement. The attempt by 
some commentators to attribute | 
them to Clementi’s so-called pre- | 
Haydn period (that is, prior to | 
Haydn’s first sojourn in London in | 
1791) is now belied, not only by the | 
dates discovered—1819 for the Sec-| 
ond symphony, 1824 for the “Great | 
National’’—but above all by the | 
character of the symphonies them- | 
 aaterell which reveal unmistakably 














ithe pote breath of Beethoven’s 
art. @& duction in the British 
Muse 





xample, approaches | 
of the finale of | 
irst symphony. No | 
wonder that some critics of the day | 
were frightened at the audacities | 
of this precursor! 
*K x ™ 

Regarding the musical quality of | 
Clementi’s First—a work of extraor- | 
dinary beauty and vigor—we prefer | 
to quote Casella’s opinion of all | 
four scores: | 


“The style is that of a musician 
whose life spans the gap from the 
death of Johann Sebastian Bach to 
the bloom of romanticism. A 
fundamentally classic spirit, se- 
verely trained and the possessor of | 
a truly exceptional constructive 
and polyphonic technique, Clementi | 
in these symphonies aims visibly to) 
renew the great classic heredity 
with the new aspirations of the 


century. And his profoundly Italian 
genius happily achieves this syn- 


thesis. In these works we find a 
new and more potent assertion of 
the music, at once grandiose and 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 18, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 109, af 8:15 O'clock 





FOOTE...............Suite in E major, Op. 63, for String Orchestra 
I. Prelude 


II. Pizzicato and Adagietto 
Ill. Fugue 


TS Sa a ns Concerto for Pianotorte and Orchestra, 
No. 2, in D minor, Op. 22 


I. Larghetto calmato 
If. Presto 10COSO 


iI. Largo; Molto allegro 
INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS.....................-9ymphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo 
If. Andante moderato 
Ill. Allegro giocoso 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato 





SOLOIST 
HOWARD GODING 





MASON AND HAMLIN PIANO 





This programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:05 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 
that the admirable first movement 


| | witty, tragic but more often serene, | 
ia | ; (complete) in the possession of the 


of his best piano sonatas.’’ 








Brah d Two Ameri 
Suite, Concerto and Symphony On their own, the Americans fared 
charm ofthe man that is evident to 

Persistent ion those who Know him and that was 

We CF S mith of his journey to the stage yesterday. 
Rather earlier in the season than Phe first movement, which is called 
customarily Dr. Koussevitzky and the untroubled course of much of Men. 
Symphony Orchestra have arrived at gajssohn’s music. There are other 
journey. This time there was an oc- lude and compositions by the earlier 
on, | master. The pizzicato second move- 
casion: the seventy-fifth anniversary | 4 inevitably suggests the Tchai- 
ell, which fell on yesterday. To sig- and the latter must have been in Mr. 
nalize the occasion the conductor Foote’s mind when he wrote—or re- 
Concerto on the programs for the cate)—his middle movement. It is 
concerts in Sanders Theater, Cam- divided by an adagietto, which is 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon seem to belong to the main body of 
and this evening. For prelude at) the movement. The final movement, 


For Orchestral Matinee; well. Mr. Foote’s music reflects the 
even apparent in the rew moments 

Prelude, has the smoothly flowing, 

the American stop in the symphonic similarities, too, between this Pre- 
of the birthday of Edward MacDow- yovcky of the Fourth Symphony: 
placed the composer’s D minor Piano wrote (as the program notes indi- 
bridge, on Thursday evening, and in valuable in itself but which does not 
y day’s matinee there was the/a fugue, is skilfully contrived and 


E major Suite for string orchestra by sonorously scored. The Suite as a 
Arthur Foote, who was born more! whole is an indication that the art of 


than eight years before MacDowell, composition in America (Arthur 
but who has already survived him by Foote received all his training here) 
almost thirty years. And the older did not begin with our bumptious 
composer is happily hale enough to contemporaries. It sounded beauti- 
attend a concert where his music is fully from the Bostonian strings yes- 
being played and to come on terday; and Dr. Koussevitzky treated 
Stage, arm-in-arm with the con- the performance as a labor of love. 

ductor, to acknowledge the audience’s MacDowell’s Concerto is a very un- 
warm applause—as he did yesterday. even work. But if an artist is to be 


The only other number on the pro- judged by his best, this Concerto 


gram was the Brahms E minor Sym- makes MacDowell out to be a genius, 
phony, which was written at approx- or very close to it. For there are 
imately the same time when Mac- here pages of striking originality and 
Dowell was writing his Concerto, and power and beauty. Most of them, I 
more than twenty years before Foote believe, are in the first movement, 
wrote his Suite. It was fortunate where both strongly contrasted prin- 
that the American compositions pre- cipal themes immediately arrest the 
ceded rather than followed the Olym- attention of the listener, for differ- 
pian masterwork of Brahms. They ent reasons: the bardic flavor of the 
had another advantage in their rel- powerful chords of the first theme, 
ative unfamiliarity. For it was pos- the cool loveliness of the second, at- 
sible to indulge yesterday the unholy tired in sweet but not saccharine 
suspicion that the Brahms E minorharmony. Both the second and third 
has been overplayed here recently. movements are “grateful” music for 


the solo virtuoso, less grateful for .other than one that requires rela- 


the listener. Though they are per- 
haps better integrated than the first, 
they do not hold the attention so 
persistently. 

The Concerto was excellently per- 
formed yesterday, with a spirit of 
closest co-operation between the so- 
loist, Howard Goding, and the con- 
ductor. Both were concerned with 


presenting the work as a symphonic | 
| phony of Brahms would go by th 


boards. It was a pity it had to b 
$0. Alongside the other three sym 


composition rather than as a show- 
piece for pianist, which it can easily 
become. Mr. Goding, for his part, 
displayed none the less the technical 
equipment and the temperament of a 
virtuoso pianist, as well as the at- 


tributes of a sincsre musician. He . ) 
quality of yesterday’s orchestra 


was always inside the music, refresh- 
ingly free from the self-conscious- 
ness that has occasionally marked 
his piano-playing In the past. From 
the manner in which he played the 


| 


first bold announcement allotted the || © : 
solo piano it was evident that his|| sions, it was easy to recognize a 
performance would engross the lis- | 


tener. He was rewarded at the end |} Boston Orchestra. 


tively little preparation—like this 
week’s. | 
Inevitably, the principal number 
must be one that can be quickly re- 
hearsed, whether because of its in: 
trinsic lack of difficulties or becaus: 
it is thrice-familiar, like the E minor 
It was therefore almost to be ex: 
| pected that the originally announcer 
and less often played F major Sym 


phonies of Brahms, the Third is com 
paratively neglected by Dr. Kousse 
vitzky. 

There is no intent to belittle th 


playing. The men play magnificentl: 
now almost from habit. Althoug] 


| the emotionally taut presentation o 


the Symphony was not quite so pre 
cisely articulated as on other occa. 


usual the wonders and glories of th: 
But the large: 


with a few rounds of applause, but |} question remains: Are these Westerr 
with less than his performance de- || journeys worth the price paid fo1 


served. 
Kk * 


Instead of attempting to find new 
things to say about the E minor Sym- 
phony or to re-phrase old it were 


etter to revert to an annual dis-| 


sertation which, for many years, it 
has been the custom of this depart- 
ment to deliver as regularly as the 


Symphony Orchestra returns from its | 


seasonal Western pilgrimage. Play- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing seven concerts in as many days. 


is sufficient to tax the endurance of 
musicians and conductor at home. 
When these are combined with many 
hundreds of miles of travel, includ- 
ing “sleeper jumps,” it is too much 
to expect the men or their leader to 
return for a following week’s work 
at home with the usual zest. Casu- 
alties, in the form of illness, regular- 
ly attend these long and arduous 
trips. Those who are “well” are not 
in condition to attempt a program 


them? | 
SYMPHON ¢ A 
Bost hb ra 

The greater part of the Symphony 
concerts this week is given over to 
two distinguished American com- 
posers of an elder generation: The 
late Edward MacDowell, who was 
born in New York 75 years ago yes- 
terday, and Arthur Foote, who is 
now in his 82d year. The first is 
represented by the Second Piano 
Concerto, of which the solo part is 
played by Howard Goding, Boston 
musician; Mr Foote by the Suite in 
E major, Op 63, for strings. The pro- 
gram is concluded with the Fourth 
Symphony ot Brahms. 

The regime of Dr Serge Kousse- 
vitzky as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony has been characterized 
in part by his interest in American 
music, and by his keenness to ob- 
serve appropriately the anniver-: 
saries of composers, That these are 
happy traits could have been illus- 
trated no better than by the pro- 
gram of this week. 





Mr Foote was the first American 
composer of achievement to gain his 
musical education solely in this 
country. Our tonal heritage came, of 
course, from Europe, but in his own 
composition Mr Foote has ever fol- 
lowed the counsel of his own mind 
and heart. He is known for concise, 
refined expression, and his music 
preserves a definite independence of 
thought and style. 

Some of his compositions have 
permanent pjace in the pages of 
American musical history of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. The 
Suite in E major partakes of Mr 
Foote’s individual characteristics. 
His themes are salient, their devel- 
opment clear. The writing for 
strings is not only that of a master 
craftsman, but is really notable for 
glowing sonority. The composer was 
present yesterday afternoon, and 
bowed both from his seat and from 


invariably conspicuous in his work. 

Dr Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra were again in superlative form 
throughout the afternoon, 

The afternoon concert next week 
will be given Thursday instead of 
Friday, which is Christmas Day. 
The evening concert will, as usual, 
occur Saturday. Gregor Piatigorsky 
will be soloist in the ’Cello Concerto 
of Dvorak. The first half of the 
program will be devoted to Debus- 
sy’s “The Martyrdom of St Sebas- 
tian,” We 


D. 
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Homage to MacDowel 

Yesterday was the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the birth of Edward 
MacDowell, and Dr. Koussevitzky 
honored his memory by making his 
Second Piano Concerto, in D minor, 
the centerpiece of the ninth pro- 
gram of the Boston Symphony Or- 


in Symphony Hall in 1919, by (of 
all people) Leo Ornstein. Many peo- 
ple consider the “Indian” Suite 
MacDowell’s most characteristic or- | 
chestral work. It was last heard in| 


MacDowell was a lyricist, a poet | H ONORED 


in tone. Much of his early training | 


Boston in 1917. 


and practice in his art was in Ger- | 
many, and it was natural that he 
should be imbued with the charac- 


teristics of the German Romantic. 
school. The Second Piano Concerto. 
undoubtedly one of his best works, | 
reflects these characteristics mark- | 


Second Concerto With 


edly. It was well chosen for this an- 


niversary. . 


It was also well played by Howard 
Goding, Boston pianist and member | 
of the faculty of the New England | 
Conservatory of Music. Mr. Goding’s 
techricalfatilitvy is well known, but | 


{| 


Goding at Piano 


SYMPHONY 


the stage. The Friday audience ap- 
plauded with more than customary 
warmth. 

Much has been said of the posi- 
tion held by Edward MacDowell, 
one of the earlier American com- 
posers of cvnius. A _ newspaper 
review does not provide sufficient 


coestra season. 

MacDowell is the most consider- 
able figure in the history of Amerl- 
can endeavor in the field of creative 
music. He had the rare and indis- 
pensable gift of melody. His tech- 
nical mastery 1s indisputable. The 
scope for full elaboration either of first American to achieve wide flame 
his originality or the national flavor as a composer, he was a chamnion 
of his work. oi the American artist; nct, .owev~<; 


9 “> Ere er here _———™- «4 ~ ~ 


it is remarkable that a man in early P] c| 

middle age should enter so com- aye 

pletely into the romantic mood of A sz ; + 
this score. The accompaniment was JQec 6 

in keeping and there was much ap- . } : 

plause for the music and its per- BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


— ores 


| 


formers. | 
It was a big day for Boston mu- | ; | 
7 “S , | day afternoon, designed 1 ar 
sicians at Symphony Hall, for Dr.| , ° crore re pa eR repress, 
Koussevitzky Jed off with Arthur) honor the memory of I,dward Mac- 
Foote’s Suite in E major for string || Dowell on the 75th anniversary of his | 


The Symphony Concert of yester- 


In the whirl of contemporary con- 
cert-giving, the name of MacDowell 
is not found so often as it once was 
upon vocal and instrumental pro- 
grams. Justice has not been done 
in this case, for MacDowell created 
many works of beauty and of force. 
But musical fashions change, and 
public concerts sometimes reflect 
more of current fashion than of 
representative genius of all ages 
and races. 

If the Second Piano Concerto is 
not consistently so great as its finest 
portions, the fact remains that Mac- 
Dowell here penned some memor- 
able pages, As a lyricist, MacDowell 
was highly gifted. The lyrical in- 
terludes of the D minor Concerto— 
and its jocose second movement— 
represent, to one person, MacDowell 
at his best. Their beauty reveals 
what the Germans might call “a 
great deal of Nature.” 

Mr Goding, making his first ap- 
pearance at the “regular” Symphony 
concerts, played admirably. This 
pianist is a true disciple of musical 
beauty; straightforwardness of in- 
terpretation and technical skill are 


because this hypothetical person was 
an American but because he was an 
artist. MacDowell’s idea was that 
there was no reason Americans 
chould not be artists, but that they 
should not be acclaimed as artists if 
they had nothing but their Ameri- 
canism to recommend them, This 1s 
a, very different policy from that of 
those who are eager to cry “A genius, ” 
on the appearance of every talent. 
MacDowell’s output was sub- 
stantial. His opus numbers in Grove 
run to 62, He was primarily a com- 
poser for the piano, but he also 
wrote two suites for orchestra, Sev- 
eral symphonic poems, two piano 
concertos and a Romance for cello 
and orchestra. Yet his name seldom 
appears nowadays on symphony 
programs. The Boston orchestra last 
played music of his in 1932, in honor 
of the twenty-fifth aniversary of the 
founding of the MacDowell Colony 
at Peterboro, N. H. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky then chose the early poems, 
“TIamlet” and “Ophelia.” This Con- 
certo in D mimor was last plaved 


orchestra. Mr. Foote, dean of Bos- 
ton composers, likewise has the lyric 


cift. The material of this suite is | 


very ingratiating, and its handling 
is deft and charming. Mr. Foote, who 
was present and who received an 
ovation, surely never heard a better 


performance of his music than was. 


piven yesterday. Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted with the greatest devo- 
tion, and the magnificent § string 
choirs never revealed a more glo- 
rious tone or a more amazing flexi- 
bility. 

The concert closed with the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony. Hearing 
it again, one’s wonder grew that Mr. 
Massine or anybody else should have 
the impertinence to explain it to 
us by means of the ballet. 

Oe OF 


birth, became through half its length 

fan all-American affair. Sharing the 
'first division of the programme with 
| MacDowell was Arthur Foote, whose 
, 84th birthday approaches; and the 
\pianist in’ MacDowell’s Second Con- 
certo, by which that composer was 
remembered, was still. another Bos- 
tonian, Howard Goding. 


MACDOWELL’S CONCERTO 


Jt was undoubtedly wise for Dr. 
Koussevitzky to ordain that MacDow- 
ell should he here represented by this 
Concerto. The music has its weak- 
nesses as well as its attractions; it is 


3 product of the composer’s youth, not 
of his brief maturity. But today it 


comes closer to being symphony con- 


(cert material than the Indian Suite, 
‘once hailed as MacDowell’s greatest 
| work, 


Like Greig, whom he so much fre-: 


-sembles, whom he greatly admired and) 
‘whom he came close to copying in the | 
chief theme of this Concerto’s first | 


° 
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vel MacDowell was essentially rarely heard Third, there was the com- | | : ) 7: r wy _"a seed 
Pranic crit The long breath, the |pensation of a performance that was Yec ( )( $6 
large stride were not for him. But like surely the best among the many elo- : \ 


1 } ‘ame nearest te|quent performances which this most | ~ 

the Norwegian, he ca : 

haahigving these things in a piano con-|sombre of the Brahms symphonies hag | . B igre! CONCERT 

certo composed in his middle 20's. already received at his hands. y AN R WILLIAMS 

Grieg, however, with his Scandinavian| More than that we need not ask. | The ninth regular concert by the|Play. Such a work does not need the 


background, strikes in his piece both a : Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr,|SUssestion that it is an American 
more individual. and a more distin- product in order to urge its per- 


Ttad note. Koussevitzky conducting, was given formance, b+ is on the other hand 
Fresh After 50 Years | : yesterday afternoon in Symphony | the. best possible advertisement for 
: | hall. Howard Goding, pianist, was |American music. 


rig teat aginative ss 
While admitting the imaginativenes the soloist. The program was as The performance yesterday did 


. | ‘ + 7 ’ ' 
f the opening passage in MacDowell’ . . a 
BaKoarte, the infectious gusto of the | follows: ot aga the qualities of the con- 
Scherzo and of parts of the Finale, one |: Foote, .Suite in E major Op. 63 for strings 94 ? rs a last two movements. 
still feel that this Scherzo ap- MacDowell....Concerto for piano and or-|*-~t© MT. ding’s light touch and, 


may 
} baa? tot Bie ene’ tes tad hestra No. 2 in D minor Op. 23 in contrast, his knowledge of wh 
sxroaches facile prettiness in the man eh D , 24 en 
ae of certain of its counterparts in the |: iri fee see No. 4in E minor Op. 98 to use force and when to let the 
| symphonies of Glazounoyv; that the mo- is all very well for the program melody sing found a happy outlet 
iments of sentiment, as always: with book to congratulate the Boston |in MacDowell’s music. The perform- 


MacDowell, approach sentimentality, - O h Symphony on ance was a fin both f | 
: | @ long association € one both from the: 
=~ ¢ 78) ) *" aSsSsa Eres : ’ ’ ) 
land that some vt ie. Brey ure BLaspeyeh Thirteen rc estras with the music of MacDowell: but} S0/oist’s and the orchestra’s side in. 
a : the plain fact is that the works of| ‘ese movements. But in the first 
After all, MacDowell wrote in the P] to 3 500 000 America’s greatest composer have | ™0vement the interpretation Was not 
middle 1880's, when the influence of ay ; ) been left severely alone since 1919,| 5° Sympathetic. Mr, Goding’s play- 
Liszt was still paramount, And we with but one exception. The Eng- ing was far from clear. Dr. Kousse- 
should remind ourselves tha ? tow yey ws H arers : lish will play Elgar year in and year|vitzky now restrained the wood- 
of a years ago sound as fresh toda: ear reer et ao of our greatest orches-| winds and now urged on the or- 
as oes 11s Same ) : “© ” ra ras W ca m1] allow 15 e 
icin ms he Me [ of Gos slip by with hardly a bow in the|‘hestra s0 that a good balance was 
sides, the case may rest. c { | direction of MacDowell. Last spring | not attained. 
( 18 (AP)—Cold : 


Mr. Goding’s Playing | ST. LOUIS, Dec. (May 24, to be exact), this same| Arthur Foote’s delightful Suite in 


oe “eee Sr tee ee 


a 


MacDowell was yesterday fortunate In statistics showed today symphonic Second Concerto was played at alg major made an excellent opening 


’ Pop concert by Mr. San 
his interpreters, as were Mr. Foote and : : ; Op ¢ y . Sanroma. And 
also Brahms, whose Fourth Symphony | MUSIC hides a big business his singularly brilliant performance number, for it is soundly written and 
brought the end. Mr. Goding, who America’s 13 leading symphony : found a ready response with -the| genial music. The Mendelssohnian 


played the Concerto with the Sym- orchestras, in their first consolidated public, fugue is particularly effective. Mr. 

MT sce has made the plecs wai Ba financial statement, discl@wed an an- PP cow apes ae wary ek with a| Foote was in the audience and came 

ly his own. It is not easy to imagine nual combined budget of $4,346,500, writer on Atbirionn ‘ust in. 1900, on to the platform to receive the ap- 

Bae ar Derrormance than she ons! an average of $884,846. Rupert Hughes, could speak of Mac-| Plause, The audience, it is pleasant 

goes for conductor and orchestra as | —- Dowell’s writing for the piano as to record, gave him an ovation. 

well as for the accomplished soloist. NONE SELF SUSTAINING greater than Brahms. We are also Finally there was Brahms’ greatest 
told that MacDowell was greatly in-| symphony to end a good concert. We 


Twice yesterday the audience heaped Be pe 9 < 
applause upon a deserving fellowtowns- Te pencige oleh toe, orca y Si fluenced by Joachim Raff. Now,| have often rather flippantly won- 
man, upon Mr. Foote, called to the) iicive of summer seasons and radio looking at these two statements at} dered if Brahms would have used 
stage after a beautifully proportioned |) oaqcasts, more than 3,500,000 persons : the present time, we have different| the triangle a~ he did in the third 
| Antes i ed say Coen ha ‘hear their 1100 musicians in 1200 con reflections, In the first place, fine movement if he had had our fa- 
ERae for his playing of the Concerte. |\°e" sinaiade he. 1 EIR ae | work through this concerto is, it is} miliarity with the telephone bell. 
roding | aying | None of the orchestras is self-sus- unlikely that any one i t ; Prof. L dt in Enelish 
This Suite of Mr. Foote has been espe-|tgining, Their combined earned in- audien y nh yesterday’s - LOWES USEC tO say In BNgus 
clally favored by Dr. Koussevitaky, | (Ome ig  $2.782100, leaving @ total poeta ‘ would rank it as high as the| 72 that connotations with prohibi- 
and with reason. Again done can com- geficit of $1,564,400, or an average of pa rg of Brahms. And, in the! tion had spoiled the effect for him 
ment upon the fact that Mr. Foote's  gy99 399, cond, the music of Raff is no long-| of Shelley’s use of the word “jag.” 
best music does not seem to “date.” "Boy office and miscellaneous« earned er played, so that for us the ques-; Thus circumstances, unforeseen by 
Fashionableness did not inspire it, and incomes range from a high of 86 per tion of his influence on MacDowell! the artist, may in a later age inter-— 
vy the to shin samt which m te cent to a low of 3 per cent of the F : IS purely academic. rupt for an instant one’s enjoyment. 
a eme cannot destroy i nagal budgets; with an, average 8 at _This concerto combines the quali-| of his work. The orchestra, under | 
Fourth yer. Gent” ter ne grOny:. oe ties of brilliance and lyrical beauty.| Dr. Koussevitzky, gave a magnifi- 
earned incomes were reported by the It unquestionably suits the piano! cent performance of the Symphon 
And to come to what might well have Boston, New York, Philadelphia and : and is also. unlike t¢ p - ympnony. 
been the centre of interest in many a Chicago orchestras, a which are: hiike those concertos The concert will be repeated to- 
concert, if there was regret that Dr. Managers attending the meeting ine th are really symphonies with} night. Next week, Thursday after- | 
Koussevitzky substituted the Fourth clude George E. Judd of Boston and e plano as an important instru-| noon and Saturday night, Debussy’s 
Symphony of Brahms for the now more Arthur M. See, Rochester. ment in the orchestra, & work of dis-| St. Sebastian music and Dvorak’s 
rar concerto for ’cello (Piatigorsky, so- 
loist) will be given. 
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(Mystery Play of Gabriele d’Annunzio) | 


-Music from “Le Martyre de Saint-Sébastien” 
INTERMISSION 


‘Concerto in B minor for Violoncello, Op. 104 


Soprano Solo: OLGA AVERINO 
SOLOIST 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Lenth Pro gramme 


SATURDAY EVENING, DeceMBER 26, at 8:15 0’clock 


The Council of the False Gods 
The Broken Laurel 


Paradise 
Finale: Allegro moderato 


The Magic Chamber 
Adagio ma non troppo 


The Court of Lilies 
THE CECILIA SOCIETY (Arruur FIiepcer, Conductor) 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 24, at 2:30 o’clock 
This programme will end about 4:40 on JIhursday Afternoon, 10 
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Debussy Music in Prospect 


Note on “Saint Sebastian,” to Be Presented at the 


Symphony Concerts 


Ake é 51 7 $6 Vere door. The new power of Chris- 
Debuasy’s incidental music to S , tianity rises behind it. The music 
riel d’Annunzio’s mystery play, “The 1\ trays the battle of Christ’s teach- 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian,” will ing and yin’ saan bac opeiverted is 
ir of perform~-,en whom Sebastia 
be given its second pair o tortured to death. 
ances by the Boston Symphony Or- The introduction to the third act 
chestra at the regular concerts is a brilliant fanfare for “The Coun- 
which fall on Thursday adternoo? | cil of False Gods.” In the presence 
and Saturday evening of this week. | of the Emperor, Sebastian shel m0 nr 
Olga Averino will sing the werene ere Reg» hg  pasetuad i. 
ae ‘tana alma dali ai Sn el It is to the ee that hae 
= ” | k is given, and only alter severa 
“sexless grace” of Ida/| task is given, Saal 
Rubinstein that first gave the Italian ‘eng wb his .— gen al 
is drama. Bakst|fering an ag 
ee see {088 OF Nis sti and |The actual martyrdom takes place in 
designed costumes and settings, pe have Gehaatian is 
“ ” - the fourth act, whe 
te ee ee ot he cross while archers of 
two months of} bound to the cr Bid 
ee os. score - j bin-} his own troup fill him with arrows. 
intense concentration. Miss Rubin S| he task of describing his pain 
e part of the Saint} Again the tas a ‘a lett 
ate PAs nerforoance, just twen- | a share Je pp an tng - + 
. ago. Seldom given’ to the orchest Donat 
te ° the Tork, eiuanin far more. here e is, in eT areeas tee to39 
- that d’Annunzio 7 
hn ore ar tiaen’ inthe d, borrowed from the Renais- 
D’Annunzio’s play is divided into be foun LT Seninian: Seat bare.: 
five acts, each bearing a title. Thus, sance poet, mto you 
be ’ . . 4eryt t, ay say unto you, I say 1 ig 
the first section, called “The Cour aa oe the more 
ilies,” begins with a prelude de- He that woun / gry 
bing ine snag of ibe Che Gel, the more Seta mt 
tian soul, proceeds with an exposi- The nd or- 
stiai to Paradise. Chorus a 
tion of the tortures of two Christian rising A. lete pres- 
S= ce for the complete p 
maidens chained to pillars. Sebas- chestra su ei mact of 
- tion. Particularly in this p 
tian, chief of the archers of Diocle- enta fie Sha Bincess 
: k do we recognize the 
tian, encourages the sufferers by his the work d tention to simplify his 
ce on the burning coals of Debussy’s in enti 
hich ace mirrored both the pain choral prone ep bear re Pago, Mil 
of martyrdom. After a nearly as possible at BoM 
Sieae cicritying the heavenly power, movement at once the opposive se 
Sebastian shoots an arrow into the the harmonic and vio? ant peat 
air. His holiness is proved by the ing in "Boris Godunoii an +7 
failure of the missile to return to Meistersinger, respectively. d r 
earth; and the act concludes with a though both these works influence 


’ 66 mt ie | 
vision of an angelic chorus and a him strongly, it is Wagner’s “Parsi- | 


celestial joy. fal” that has been most often chosen 
he Sehate Chamber’ te depicted for comparison—Debussy's Parsi- 
in the prelude to the second act, Be- fal,” it has heen said, e nap 
hind a mystic door are hidden ma- found its Bayreuth. Throughout, the 
gicians and astrologers whose €SO~| most important part of the musical 
teric truths decipher the future. Se-) texture is given to the three harps 
bastian symbolically batters down] ang wind instrumenis. 


| The only other piece on this week’s | only because of the archaisms but 
‘program will be the Violoncello also because of the unrelieved mood 
Concerto of Dvorak with Gregor of mystical exaltation. 

Piatigorsky as soloist in the work No doubt it is this that makes 
that made his-reputation in America. ‘Debussy’s music seem monotonous, 
Not played here since 1917, the con-| although actually it is contrasted 


certo is in the usual three MOVC~| with great subtlety and varied with 


ments that tradition has decreed for, 
the form. It is at once symphonic 


and displayful in character. 


G. H. L. 8. 


SYMPHONY” CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 10th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Olga Averino, soprano, and the 
Cecilia Society Chorus (trained by 
Arthur Fiedler) assisted in the first 
part of the program. Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, ‘cellist, was the soloist in 
the last half, The program was as 
follows: 

Debussy } 
Music from ‘Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastien,’’ mystery play by Gabriele 
qd’ Annunzio. 

Dvorak 

When Gabriele d’Annunzio be- 
gan to write his play about Saint 
Sebastien he took a house in France 
and furnished it with objects about 
the Christian martyr and works of 
art that would put him in the 
right state of mind. Bven the air 
was subtly perfumed with incense. 
Moreover he studied the archaic 
side of French letters, the “Fa- 
bliaux” and the “Chansons de geste” 
among others. It is impossible for 
an audience listening to Debussy’s 
music to be ao saturated with atmos-_ 
phere, but it is advisable that the | 
music be contemplated in a rather 
different spirit than is brought to | 
bear on the ordinary symphonic | 
program, 

Philip Hale believed that it was 
impossible to enjoy the music away 
from the stage. Others have felt 
that the stage is quite unnecessary 
and that the music can stand alone. 
It is certainly. true that the very 
small amount of d’Annunzio’s text 
Which is set leaves one hopelessly 
in the dark as far as the action 
of the drama is concerned. But the 
play is itself undramatic and is 
extraordinarily hard to read, not 


ra | 
Concerto for ‘cello in B minor Op. 104. | 


infinite resource. It might, as a 
concession to the audience, be al- 


most better to leave one movement 
out. But which? No, it is worth 
listening to as a whole, even if the 
mind occasionally wanders during 
the performance, For Debussy has 
here captured the feeling of the 
past and the sorrows of religious 
martyrdom, as surely as Wolf suc- 
ceded in some of the songs from 
the “Spanisches Liederbuch.” 

One could almost say that the 
words don’t matter and that it is 
only the penetration of Debussy’s 
music into the emotions of spirit- 
ual exaltation and pity and sor- 
row that counts. The beauty is un- 
questionably austere: and naturally 
Debussy did not compose music 
about a Christian martyr that would 
have done duty for a faun or for 
the strange voluptuousness of the 
“Chansons de Bilitis.” As an artist 
he was giving voice to the thoughts 
In music—that the play had in- 
spired in him. When he had words 
to set he did so with unfailing ar- 
tistry. But the music is his own 
and must in the end be considered 
apart from the dubious qualities of 
d’Annunzio’s play. just as the over» 
“Peleas et Melisande” is beyond 
Maeterlinck. 

Dr. Koussevitzky conducted an ex- 
ceedingly fine performance of this 
moving and strange score. The 
chorus, which had been well trained 
by Mr. Fiedler, Sang splendidly. 
Mme. Averino, always an artist of 
exceptional feeling and taste, sang 
the difficult music allotted to her 
superbly. The orchestra, played with 
the utmost sensitiveness for the 
instrumental beauties of the mu- 
Sic. It was also wise to place the 
Saint Sebastian music first on a 
long program, where it could be 
heard to best advantage. 

Dvorak’s Concerto is obvious mu- 
Sic of considerable lyric charm but 
with it boring moments. The con- 
Clusions in particular are intermin- 
ably prolonged. Mr. Piatigorsky’ 
played this work with consummate 
skill and brought out every possible 
effect. We only question the peculiar 
muted tone of his instrument, which 
Save the impression that he was. 
Playing from another planet. It is | 





“not “an unpleasant sensation in | 


listening, for the tone is lovely to | 
hear. And the artist's ability is ex- 
‘traordinary. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
/ morrow night. Next woek Sergei 
' Rachmaninoff will be the soloist in 
his own Rhapsody on a theme of 


| Paganini. The other works on the | 
' program will be Tchaikovsky's | 


“Romeo and Juliet” Overture and | 
-Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazate.” 


years and the incidental every 20 than 


to get them the other way around, but 

one does not want to live with either. 
We seasoned concert-goers are hard 

to suit. If a composer shuns the ob- 


vious as painfully as did Debussy in| 


his later days, we dub his music 
precious; if he falls into it as readily 
as does Dvorak in his less distinguished 
work, we say it is banal. But, at least, 
Dvorak, here and elsewhere, has what 
Philip Hale euphemistically called ‘“‘en- | 


trails,” a quality which is conspicuous | 
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‘DEBUSSY’S — 
MUSIC BY 
SYMPHONY 


Cecilia Society and. 
Olga Averino Assist 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

When a pair of Symphony Con- 
certs fall in the vicinity of Christmas 
the conductor may do _ something 


‘about it or he may not. Dr. Kous-, 


'sevitzky, who has tried both courses, 
‘held this year to the latter, unless 
‘there was in his mind some subtle 
connection between Christmas and 


: i 
Debussy’s music for the “mystery } 


play” of Gabricle d’Annunzio, “The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian.” The 


by its absence in this score of Debussy. 


Seems All Background 


For a time this St. Sebastian music, 
with its mystical harmonies, its flavor 
now churchly, now near-Eastern, its 
beautiful scoring, particularly for the 
all- important wind instruments, is | 
| soothing, ever pleasantly eétimulating, | 
to hear, but one cannot subsist entirely | 
upon chord progressions and_ color, 
upon mood and atmosphere, One misses | 
the salient phrase, the characterizing | 
melody. Of the two kinds of dramatic | 
musie that which embodies the drama 
and that which serves as background 


' to it, Debussy’s, for all the composer's | 
' effort to the contrary, falls more nearly | 
into the latter class than into the for- | 


mer. And, when all is said and gone, 
d’'Annunzio's poetry, with its curious 
blend of paganism and Christianity, 


is decadent, and the music of Debussy | 


is like unto it. 

Neither poet nor composer may be 
accused of insincerity. Rather, in the 
ease of both, preciosity long cultivated 
had become a natural speech. 

The ventual monotony of Debussy 8 


| music was largely mitigated by its su- 

perb performance at the hands of the 
orchestra. The chorus and soloist have 
'less grateful tasks, but the Cecilia So- 
cietv, in the first instance, and Olga 
Averino, in the second, acquitted them- 
selves well. 


'more important music, and by Dr. 


' KKoussevitzky and the orchestra. The | 
| audience applauded Debussy’s music, | 
or its performers, warmly, and those | 
who had not withdrawn before the end | 
of the Concerto stormily showed their | 


| appreciation of Mr. Piatigorsky. 


| only other number on a still very | 
| long programme is Dvorak’s ’Cello | 
Concerto, played, and remarkably, | 


by Gregor Piatixorsky. 


LAST HEARD IN 1917 


Debussy’s music in its complete form, 
| that is to say, with chorus and soprano 
| Soloist, Was first given us by Dr. Kous- 
'sevitzky in 1930, Dvorak’s concerto was 
| last heard here in 1917. It was possible 
' to feel yesterday that it would be bet- 

ter to hear the concerto every seven 


me 


In turn, the Concerto of Dvorak was | 
reanimated by Mr. Piatigorsky, who in}! 
the past has devoted himself here to | 


oa a ee gna emmanted ene att aarteni a (OO an glam Oo om 


Paired Debussy and Dvorak 
Complete Lengthy Program 


Piatigorsky, Orchestra and Vocal Forces Excel in a 
Matinee of Curious Contrasts 


oes "ya iw Moses Smith | Ad 

Accordin CO 
ards the program which the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Serge 
Koussevitzky, presented in Sym- 
phony Hall on Thursday afternoon 
and which it will repeat tonight is 
unusual. It contains only two num- 
bers, each of them long—Debussy’s 
music to d’Annunzio’s play, “Le 
Martyre de Saint-Sebastien,” and 
the Dvorak ’Cello Concerto, with 
Gregor Piatigorsky for distinguished 
soloist. But Dr. Koussevitzky has long 
ago made evident that he does not 
hold to the conventions as regards 
program-building. And he undoubt- 
edly convinced a large portion of the 
Bostonian concert-going public that 
some of these conventions have quite 
lost their value. 

But by almost any reasonable 
standard it would seem that this 
week’s program is slightly prepos- 
terous. It is a not unreasonable de- 
mand that a conductor, in arrang- 
ing a symphony program, should 
order his selection according to some 
artistic plan, whether of unity or 
discreet contrast of style, emotional 
effect and so forth. The program in 
question devotes an hour to music 
of an exceedingly civilized, subtle 
even decadent sort. With a stroll in 
the lobby for interlude the listener 
is then asked to hear another long 
work, containing music of naively 
emotional quality. The mood that 
has been carefully built up by the 
joint efforts of playwrights, compo- 
ser and performers is thus rudely 


Shattered by the projection of an as-_ 


nventional stand- 


. ae em ne ee nF ee 


It is not intended to convey the 
argument that the Dvorak Concerto 
was not worth reviving after almost 
two decades of desuetude. But it 
ought not to be played at the same. 
concert with the Debussy score. Be- 
Sides, the program is too long. And 
the answer that there is no obliga- 


tion on the listener to stay through 
is not sufficient. To walk out in the’ 


middle of the Concerto, as a consid- 
erable number did at the Thursday 
matinee, can be construed as not 
merely a discourtesy to the perform- 
ers but also an annoyance to those 
members of the audience who re- 
main. To come in midway in the 
performance of “The Martyrdom of 
Saint-Sebastian” invites the same 
objections. 

Programs limited to a single num- 
ber of two are almost always dan- 
serous for the reasons set. forth. 
By the same token they should be 
carefully considered before they are 
offered. When a soloist is scheduled 
to play at a given concert and when 
his selection is more or less set—as 
was probably the case this week—it 
is the task of the conductor to build 
the rest of the program around the 
determined portion. Dr. Koussevit- 
sky, we know, had set his mind and 
heart on reviving the Debussy score 
this season. What I have tried to 
indicate is that if Piatigorsky and 
the Dvorak Concerto were scheduled 
for this week’s concerts, the music | 
of Debussy ought to have been re- | 
served for another week. | 

ok ok * 

Mr. Burk’s program notes point out | 

in some detail how concerned 


sortment of emotions quite incom- | Dvorak was lest his publisher change 


patible with the first. 


or delete any of his manuscript for | 
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the ’Cello Concerto. The composer, | 


as it seemed on hearing the work on 
Thursday, need not have been so 
fussy. The element of repetition, 
which was carried to great lengths 
in music of the nineteenth century, 
is oppressive in this Concerto, which 
could be considerably cut to advan-~- 
tage. Development in the real sense 
_-as in the music of Beethoven, for 
instance—was not one of Dvorak’s 
strong points. He “developed” a 
theme too often by restating it in 
another key—sometimes in the same 
key. 

To retain the interest of the mu- 
sical mind Dvorak employed more 
effectively his admittedly strong 
melodic gifts. He was a sufficiently 
national composer, too, so that his 
themes are often more characteristic 
than in the general run of nine- 
teenth century Romanticism, strong- 
ly influenced as the latter was by 
the German school. But the tunes 
of Dvorak are often trivial as well. 
No matter how much heart-ache this 
music may have caused the composer 
during the process of its creation, the 
listener nowadays must not take it 
too seriously, since it will not stand 
too close inspection. Rather listen to 
it as a tuneful, even displayful piece 
that makes enormous demands on 
the soloist. 

Piatigorsky, who, as the toastmas- 
ters say, needs no introduction here, 
disposed of the difficulties with his 


It was a beautiful performance of 
“The Martyrdom of Saint-Sebas- 
tian.” The Cecilia Society chorus, 
trained by Arthur Fiedler, sang with 
splendidly modulated tone, rhythmic 
accuracy and reasonably faithful 
enunciation of the French text. The 
chorus seemed to be prepared for 
the minutest demand of the con- 
ductor and of the composer. Olga 
Averino, the Boston soprano, was 
equally happy in the solo passages. 
These were delivered so purely and 
musically, with so delicate a distilla- 
tion of the Debussyan essence, that 
it is hard to imagine how a better 
choice of soloist could have been 
made. The ease of Mme. Averino’s 
singing was deceptive. Many may 
have failed to perceive how really 
daring—as well as remarkably suc- 
cessful—were some of her “effects.” 

The orchestra played with that 


‘assortment of technical and tonal 


virtues and style which, under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s direction, makes it an 
ideal instrument for music by De- 
bussy. If occasionally it lacked quite 
the precision of the vocal performers 
the reason may have been either 
that Dr. Koussevitzky demanded the 
impossible or that he was himself so 
engrossed by the music as to deprive 
him momentarily of some of his ex- 
ecutive powers. 

There can be no question, though, 
that the performance as a whole 
notably realized the possibilities of 


customary ease and despatch. The mhe Debussyan score, to the extent 


rapid finger-passages were played 
with the greatest of precision and ar- 
ticulation. Perhaps the Piatigorsky 
tone did not have its usual depth and 
fullness at such times. But speed in 
passage-work and fullness of tone 
are almost of necessity related to 
each other in inverse ratio. In the 
slower, more songful places, Piatigor- 
sky’s tone had its familiar opulence. 
As to details of style and interpre- 
tation the ’cellist was once again 


master of his instrument, authorita-— 


tive in his declamation. The con- 
ductor and orchestra were essentially 


at one with him. 


that they can be realized in a con- 
cert performance. For wondrously 
as this mystical music made its suc- 
cessive impressions on Thursday, a 
degree of monotony was inevitable 
without the stage spectacle to assist. 
Furthermore, one heard in immedi- 
ate succession excerpts that, in the 
theater, would be separated by ex- 
planatory comment and action; ex- 
cerpts that were not intended to 
sound, one after another, so rapidly 
in the ears. In preference, it would 
almost seem, that barbarous insti- 
tution known as a reader might be 


employed. At least, this procedure) 


‘listener respite in preparation for | 
another mood. | 
- How large a section of the usual. 
Symphonic audience really enjoys the ! 
experience of Debussy’s strangely : 
beautiful music it is hard to say. 

But the work is something that 

‘ought to be experienced—even in the 

‘concert hall—a few times in a life. | 
'To play it as regularly as every two. 
‘or three years: would be almost dis- 

_astrous, But there can be few to 

‘quarrel with a conductor who sched- 

ules a performance of “The Martyr- 

dom of Saint-Sebastian” at rare in- 

tervals. 


Reflections on Debussy's 


am Saint Sebastian Music 


ape 3,/ pe ALEXANDER ‘W. WILLIAMS 
+ Se: € risk Of saying too much on the subject of a work 
which the Boston Symphony has recently brought to eloquent 
realization, we should like to discuss further certain aspects ef 


Debussy’s “Martydom of Saint Sebastian.” It is 
: a pity, b 
seems little doubt that a good part of the au Ce ee 


| dience was thoroughly 
Possibly there was some misunderstanding 
ent, but at the same time it must be ad- 
gym! oon mer muy intelligent persons 
g to admi at they we ~ 
quently those, like the present writer, who do pPeerpine: Wee 
should be obliged to offer some reasons in its defense. 
; Debussy, himself, was completely absorbed in writing music 
he strange play of Gabriele d’Annunzio. There is reason to 
e leve that he thought of it as among his greatest compositions 
According to Leon Vallas he was only too glad to put aside 
Khamma, the Egyptian ballet for Maud Allan, and eagerly took 
up Saint Sebastion. He signed himself in a letter to his publisher 
fen piltror: re “votre ensebastiene, Claude Debussy” and he 
: y! referred to it with pride. We are therefore not at liberty 
O- isregard the drama in consideration of the music. You do 
not compose music enthusiastically to literature which you dislike, 


LITERARY TASTE 


No doubt it is fair to cal] Debussy’s liter : 
and at least it was esoteric. He had a he hei pony poke 
poery seg 5 gh finest of any composer except Hugo 
. O € did not write music to much 
past, the Villon ballades and some others to the ocntraget ee 
ay famous vocal works are to poetry and prose of the 19th 
me ag Thus we find among his authors Baudelaire 
jy dav aid . ge Louys, Mallarme, Rosetti, Maeterlinck and 
pa nae che list is such as we Should now expect an artist 
€ thick of the symbolist movement in France to have chosen. 


bored by this music. 
of its nature and int 
mitted that both mu 
were perfectly willin 
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Mr. Rachmaninoff is prevented by illness from appearing 


MOOD AND ‘MONOTONY ; _ at the concerts of this week. The revised Programme is 


who are familiar with the songs of nie Wolf. will as follows: 
Pees seen how marvellously and pan Biel Papen sd > oe 
mood: of the religious pictures‘ an ure e : , 
mi le ages in. some of his eae pig the. ‘Spaniaahes: Lieder- TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 
vom ich.” ” Debussy has sought in his turn to capture the mood of I. Adagio. Allegro non troppo 
Q “ek ota -agony in the Christian martyrs and something too of II. Allegro con grazia 
‘the spiri? which opposed them. Thus in his setting of some of til. Allaeeo subd finns 
, be innunzio’s words and in the orchestral interludes, by simple iV. ‘Whatel ‘Atoue 3 
harmonic means, a use of the modes and a marvellous manipula- a, et te 
tio: mn of the orchestra he has succeeded. Yet. it cannot be denied 
tl eet i the contraction, if we may call it so, of his style and the : 
abolition ‘ Aa harmonies make it-a severe task to listen at one INFSRMISELON 
,in view of the sul sect the mood is prevailingly : 
cannot but wish Debussy had had rather 
es: bay 99 seit a we ‘ot his: Msteners— | Rimsky-Korsakov... ...Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after ““The 
E nd it & ‘Be. doubted if the admirers . eae of the Saint Sebastian Thousand Nights and a Night”), Op. 35 
Music we ou pa tare to. heey 4 it ‘moore than ¢ casionally—he has. done I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 
0 aaa ty brief of mth seer basi ad a 7 i 3 of the Il. The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
posta f scope 0 frieze ot ro path pl fas ome ‘point lil. The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
F eo ra) : admir ae and By ig petha ps foolish to. try to grasp IV. Festival at Baghdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
e * A Be “2 whole, for there is nothing so. dramatic -in it as surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion 
If “The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian” is 
y oper 1 to the suggestion that it is decadent,’ it is also 
able and L savas. There is some ngrecword in its feeling 
: eo: i ee nod veh is Se tibtio but. aimee This programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 
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It is nothing that we do not hold today with all the views 
of those writers or that we do not admire them all equally or 
even some of them in the least. Louys’s “La Chevelure,” for 
example, is a peculiar poem, which could not be translated effec- 
tively. It is not a great poem, but Debussy saw its possibilities 
and wrote one of his loveliest songs to its words. Many of 
Schubert’s songs are written to undistinguished poetry. ‘“Pelleas 
and Melisande” is a great opera in spite of its text, contradictory 
as that remark appears to be at first sight. Yet Debussy gave 
the text every chance. 

The point we wish to make is that a great musical work 
can be based on inferior literature. The classical example is 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute”; and one has only to read through a 
few opera librettos to find plenty more. For the purposes of 
argument we may assert that d’Annunzio’s play is not one of 
his best works, is really not a drama at all and is chiefly interest- 
ing as an experiment in the archaic. If this be granfed, there is 
not much use in insisting that the Saint Sebastian music is 
meaningless without a knowledge of the play. One of the critics 
in London, when Mme. Rubinstein produced it there, thought 
that the stage-play was meaningless without a previous reading. 


MOOD AND MONOTONY 


Those who are familiar with the songs of Hugo Wolf will 
have seen how marvellously and with what simplicity he has 
caught the mood of the religious pictures and sculpture of the 
middle ages in some of his songs from the “‘Spanisches Lieder- 
buch.” Debussy has sought in his turn to capture the mood of 
religious agony in the Christian martyrs and something too of 
the spirié which opposed them. Thus in his setting of some of 
d’Annunzio’s words and in the orchestral interludes, by simple 
harmonic means, a use of the modes and a marvellous manipula- 
tion of the orchestra he has succeeded. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the contraction, if we may call it so, of his style and the 
abolition of lush harmonies make it a severe task to listen at one 
sitting. Naturally, in view of the subject, the mood is prevailingly 
austere; and one cannot but wish that Debussy had had rather 
less of the drama to illustrate with music. 

if Debussy has failed with the majority of his listeners— 
and it may be doubted if the admirers of the Saint Sebastian 
music would care to hear it more than occasionally—he has done 
so in perfect artistic faith. Wolf had a better chance because of 
the brief scope of the song. Debussy’s long work has some of the 
monotony of a frieze. The listener selects a particular point 
for private admiration; and it is perhaps foolish to try to grasp 
the work as a whole, for there is nothing so dramatic in it as 
in a cantata even. If “The Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian” is 
plausibly open to the suggestion that it is decadent, it is also 
remarkable and unique. There is some affinity in its feeling 
with the later works of Stravinsky, The Symphony of Psalms 
and “Persephone.” Possibly there is a closer affinity with Satie’s 
“Socrate.” But, whereas Satie’s score has for us little but historical 
Significance, Debussy’s is still music of living beauty. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN 


Eleventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 1, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 2, at 8:15 o'clock 


Mr. Rachmaninoff is prevented by illness from appearing 


at the concerts of this week. The revised Programme is 
as follows: 


I'CHAIKOvsky.......Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 74 
I. Adagio. Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazia 


IIl. Allegro molto vivace 


IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


INTERMISSION 


RIMsk Y-KORSAKOV Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The 


Thousand Nights and a Night”), Op. 35 
The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 
The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
Festival at Baghdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion 


This programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 
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PIERPONT LANGLEY STACKPOLE 


T is but little more than two years since Mr. 
Stackpole, a lover of music and of his fellow- 
men, became a Trustee of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Before his untimely death, on December 
26th of the year just finished, he had given himself 
as bounteously to this interest as to the many others, 
professional, military, civic, to which he devoted 
his remarkable talents. His ripe and sound judg- 
ment had a value all their own in the counsels of 
the Orchestra. The Trustees, having lost such a 
colleague and friend, would share with all the 
patrons of our concerts their knowledge and 
appreciation of the advantage that has come to 
this Boston institution through Mr. Stackpole’s 
all too brief association with its guidance. 


SYMPHONY 


Rachmaninoff’s Illness 
Causes Change in 


at 37 Fob 


B¥’ WARREN STOREY SMITH 
It is seldom enough that the pro- 
gramme of a Boston Symphony Con- 
icert is: subjected to an 11th hour 


| change, but one of those rare occur- 


rences took place yesterday afternoon 

and will affect also the concert of 
this evening. To come to the point, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff was to have 
played at this pair of concerts his 
own “Rhapsody .on a Theme of Pa- 
ganini”’ for piano arid orchestra, as 
yet unknown here, but sudden illness 
kept him in New York. For the 
‘Rhapsody Dr. Koussevitzky substi- 
tuted the “Pathetic” Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, and that composer’s 
Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with which the origin pro- 
gramme began, was abandoned. Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade” re- 
mained as closing number. 


SYMPHONY WELCOMED 


In the heyday of their popularity the 
presence of both the “Pathetique”’ and 
“Scheherazade” in a single concert 
would have smacked of the extravagant 
and exressive—like the fabled “Tam” 
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the symphonic suite did not bring do vn 
the house in quite the old-time fashion, 
although the performance was ag ain 
one that few, if’ any, orchestras and 
conductors could duplicate. es 

When the Pop Concerts first aspired 
to the finale and later to the other 
movements of ‘‘Scheherazade,” one said 


'_that these concerts were coming up in 


the world. Some day when thé suite 
appears at the Symphony Concerts we 
Will say that they are coming down. 


Rimsky Seems Pallid 


i Yesterday merely to hear this music 


Was not quite enough; it would have 
gone better with a stein'of beer or a 
glass of wine, Dr. Koussevitzky is re- 
ported to have rejected a certain 
familiar composition on the ground that 
it was “garden music.” And that is: 
What “Scheherzade,” brilliant and orig- 
inal as it is, is fast coming to be. And 
Why? Not because its melodies have 
wholly lost their charm, its colors all 
their freshness, but because it suited 
Rimsky’s purpose, or his taste, to 
eschew in this work both polyphony, 
save in the most elementary sense, and 
that which musicians call development. — 

The melodies are stated and repeated | 
and repeated again with little change. 
Save in their -orchestral dress. And 
resplendent as that dress still is, we 
have become accustomed to even richer 
hues. The orchestral palette of Ravel, 
for example, as in “Daphnis” or .‘‘la 
Valse,”” makes that of Rimsky, once 
hailed as the greatest colorist of them 
all, seem almost pallid by comparison, 


Sixth Will Live 


Color in music is one of the things 
that of and by itself wears least well; 
and patheticism—to use once more a 
technical term—is another. Fortunately 
for Tchaikovsky there is a good deal | 
more than patheticism in his Sixth’ 
Symphony. If the second and fourth 
movements are constructed somewhat 
Simple, the first and third are written 
With a mastery, a command of ‘sym- 
phonic means that might well have 
aroused the envy of Brahms, who ac- 
tually had no great liking for the music 


Of his Iussian contemporary. 


Indeed, it is the formal strength of. 
these movements, rather than the emo-. 
tional content of the music here and — 


elsewhere, that will keep the “Path 


etique’’ alive; that will cause it to outs, 


live the Fourth Symphony and 


Fifth, So much for prophecy. 
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PIERPONT LANGLEY STACKPOLE 


T is but little more than two years since Mr. 
Stackpole, a lover of music and of his fellow- 
men, became a Trustee of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Before his untimely death, on December 
26th of the year just finished, he had given himself 
as bounteously to this interest as to the many others, 
professional, military, civic, to which he devoted 
his remarkable talents. His ripe and sound judg- 
ment had a value all their own in the counsels of 
the Orchestra. The Trustees, having lost such a 
colleague and friend, would share with all the 
patrons of our concerts their knowledge and 
appreciation of the advantage that has come to 
this Boston institution through Mr. Stackpole’s 


all too brief association with its guidance. 


| PATHETIC 
~ PLAYED BY 


SYMPHONY 


'Rechineatualile IIIness 


Causes Change in 
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BY¥’WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It is seldom enough that the pro- 
gramme of a Boston Symphony Con- 
cert is subjected to an 11th hour 
change, but one of those rare occur- 
rences took place yesterday afternoon 
and will affect also the concert of 
this evening. To come to the point, 
Sergei Rachmaninoff was to have 
played at this pair of concerts his 
own “Rhapsody on a Theme of Pa- 
ganini’ for piano and orchestra, as 
yet unknown here, but sudden illness 
kept him in New York. For the 
Rhapsody Dr. Koussevitzky substi- 
tuted the “Pathetic” Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, and that composer’s 
Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and 
Juliet,” with which the origina pro- 
gramme began, was abandoned. Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s “Scheherazade” re- 
mained as closing number. 


SYMPHONY WELCOMED 


In the heyday of their popularity the 
presence of both the “Pathetique”’ and 
“Scheherazade” in a single concert 
would have smacked of the extravagant 


and exressive._like the fahled AEPTY Wy 99 


Show that boasted “two Uncle Toms, 
two Little Evas and two mirth-provok- 
ing Topsys.” It was interesting to note 
yesterday that whereas the symphony 
made very nearly the impression that it 
always has made, particularly when Dr. 
Koussevitsky has been the conductor, 
the symphonie suite did not bring down 
the house in quite the old-time fashion, 
although the performance was again 
one that few, if’ any, orchestras and 
conductors could duplicate. 

When the Pop Concerts first aspired 
to the finale and later to the other 
movements of ‘‘Scheherazade,” one said 
that these concerts were coming up in 
the world. Some day when the suite 
appears at the Symphony Concerts we 
Will say that they are coming down. 


Rimsky Seems Pallid 


Yesterday merely to hear this music 
was not quite enough; it would have 
Sone better with a stein’of beer or a 
flass of wine. Dr. Koussevitzky is re- 
ported to have rejected a certain 
familiar composition on the ground that 
it was “garden music.” And that is 
what “*Scheherzade,” brilliant and orig- 
inal as it is, is fast coming to be. And) 
Why? Not because its melodies have 
Wholly lost their charm, its colors al] 
their freshness, but because it suited 
Rimsky’s purpose, or his taste, to 
eschew in this work both polyphony, 
Save in the most elementary sense, and | 
that which musicians cal] development. 

The melodies are Stated and repeated 
and repeated again with little change 
Save in their -orchestral dress. And 
resplendent as that dress still is, we 
have become accustomed to even richer 
hues. The orchestra] palette of Ravel, 
for example, as in ““Daphnis” or .‘‘ha 
Valse,’’ makes that of Rimsky, once 
hailed as the greatest colorist of them 
all, seem almost pallid by comparison. 


Sixth Will Live 


Color in music is one of the things 
that of and by itself wears least well; 
and patheticism—to use once more a 
technical term—is another. Fortunately 
for Tchaikovsky there is a good deal 
more than patheticism in his Sixth 
Symphony. If the second and fourth 
movements are constructed somewhat 
Simple, the first and third are written 
With a mastery, a command of sym- 
phonic means that might well have 
aroused the envy of Brahms, who ac- 
tually had no great liking for the musie 
Of his Russian conteniporary, 

Indeed, it is the formal] Strength of 
these movements, rather than the emo- 
tional content of the musie here and 
elsewhere, that will keep the ‘Path- 
etique”’ alive; that will cause it to oute- 
live the Fourth Symphony and _ the] 
lifth. So much for prophecy. 
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Slavic Depths and Color to 


Moree 


wee the Year’s Beginning 
: dam > 4 An 
Bdston rchestra Presents | far as this writer is concerned, of the 


‘“Pathetique’”’ Symphony 
And “Scheherazade” 


Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” Sym- 
phony is a lugubrious work with 


which to usher in a happy new year. 
But its appearance at the beginning 
of the Boston Symphony program 
which was played yesterday after- 
noon and will be repeated this eve- 
ning was not dictated by free choice 
on the part of Dr. Koussevitzky, who 
had to dip quickly into the familiar 
symphonic repertory when it became 
apparent that Serge Rachmaninov’s 
illness would prevent his appearance 
as soloist in his Rhapsody on a 
Theme of Paganini. In the quick re- 
shuffling that followed, the only one 
of the three original items on the 
program to remain was Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s “Scheherazade.” With the 
“Pathetique” it made a sufficiently 
long and well-balanced program. 
The resultant list of two works 
Was as all-Russian as its predecessor 
had been. We were reminded more 
than once of Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” (which was on the orig- 
inal program) by sections of the Sym- 
phony—especially by the develop- 
ment section of the first movement, 
which recalls the strife music of “Ro- 
meo and Juliet.” It was a misfor- 
tune to have to miss the brilliancy 
and glitter of Rachmaninov’s Rhap- 
sody, and the acidity of his touch at 
the piano. But we had an unex- 
pected opportunity to perceive again 
the suavity of Tchaikovsky’s melodic 
line at its best, and his wonderful 


ability to make swift, dramatic con- 
trasts. 


* *« * 

The “Pathetique’ Symphony 1s 
Supposed to be old-hat. Yet how- 
ever much some of its cruder, lachry- 
mose utterance may tempt us to 
smile nowadays, the greater part of 
the Symphony continues to engross 
our attention. The latter is true, so 


first part of the first movement; of 
the second movement that is like a 
distorted waltz, with a middle-sec- 
tion that sounds as fatefully as 
Beethoven’s knocking at the door; 
of the panoramic third movement, 
and, less certainly, of parts of the 
finale. In the first movement as in 
the last, on the other hand, we ob- 
serve again Tchaikovsky’s weakness 
in filling the larger forms. Thus, the 
development section of the first 
movement starts with a surge of mo- 
tion; but soon the composer is gasp- 
ing for breath. 

If the Symphony made as extraor- 
dinary an impression as it did yes- 
terday it was largely due to the mag- 
nificent performance by the Boston 
Orchestra under the insistent hand 
of Dr. Koussevitzky. This presenta- 
tion was prepared, we assume, at 
short notice. There was no such in- 
dication yesterday. The Orchestra 
never sounded better; Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky waS never more immersed in 
the music; and he never seemed to 
have surer control of the instrumen- 
tal forces before him. 

xk «ek 

The performance of “Schehera- 
zade” was almost as good as that of 
the Symphony, but not quite so good, 
even though it must have received 
more attention in rehearsal. In this 
work, though, we were privileged to 
hear a virtuoso orchestra and vir- 
tuoso conductor playing a virtuoso 
piece. Aside from its undoubted. 
other virtues, “Scheherazade” con- 
tains, above all, brilliance and vari- 
ety of color. Nothing appeals more 
to the conductor of the Boston Or- 
chestra; and nothing is more that 
Orchestra’s specialty. The opulence 
and beauty of tone were as observy- 
able in the passages for solo-instru- 
ments as in those places where the 
instruments were massed. A par-~ 
ticularly attractive feature of the 
performance was the beautiful play~ 
ing of the solo violin part by Richard 
Burgin. M. 58. 


Gs SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


An eleventh hour change had to be 
made in the Symphony program this 
week because Sergei Rachmaninoff 

‘is sick in New York. The dis- 
tinguished Russian pianist and 
composer was to have been soloist 
in the first Boston performance of 
his own Rhapsody On a Theme of 
Paganini. Dr Koussevitsky substi- 
tuted for this score and the Over- 
ture-fantasia “Romeo and Juliet” by 
Tehaikovsky, the latter’s “Pathetic” 


Symphony. The second half of the 
list remained unaltered, and con- 
sisted of the “Scheherazade” suite 


of Rimsky-Korsakov. Thus Dr' 
Koussevitsky kept to his original | 
intention of a wholly Russian pro-| 


gram. 

The “Pathetic” Symphony had not 
been chosen for the “regular” con- 
certs for nearly two years. The time 
was ripe for another hearing, be- 
cause the “Pathetic” is Tchaikov- 
sky’s most unusual symphony, and 
no matter what the present for- 
tunes of Peter Illitch with the 


Brahmins, his position in musical 


history remains unique. 


There has not yet been anyone’ 


like Tchaikovsky. The cynics would 
answer: “There couldn’t be, with- 
Out stagnation of the art.” In a 
sense they are right, for Tchaikov- 
sky was not an innovator whose 
accomplishments could be taken’ up 
by subsequent composers, developed 
and absorbed. as part of the 
| apparatus “of composition. 
| Tchaikovsky would probably be 
entitled to extended consideration 
in.a monograph on “Misunderstood 
Composers.” Not that the public has 
misunderstood him, but the sophisti- 
cates who dislike to be carried out 
of their self-contained serenity have 
Tchaikovsky’s music in general has 
not endured because of formal con- 
struction, novel harmonic or con- 
trapuntal details, but because of 
his rich gift of melody and his un- 
restrained emotionalism. 

As an expression of personal grief 
the “Pathetic” has no equal. Tchai- 
kovsky was extremely sensitive: 
gloom often was his cloak and 
anguish his lot; he was tormented 
inwardly and he sensed an impend- 
Ing dismal fate. He wept often 


and since he was an artist he wept. 


publicly and “prodigiously. “Now 


| Many of us experience this unpleas-. 
|antness from time to time, and if 


We are subject to the power of music 
we recognize here an artistic subli- 
mation of these emotions. That is 
probably why we like Tchaikovsky. 

Others of sterner fiber consider 
Tchaikovsky’s acknowledged sorrow 
to be unhealthy; from this source— 
and the fact that Tchaikovsky was 
not a great technician—has likely 
come the sneering lack of esteem 
in which he is held today by some 
musicians and blase concert-goers, 

Even so, the “Pathetic” has its 

own points of analytical interest, 
though it may yield to the Fifth for 
unity and pure musical value. Few 
would dispute that in his last musical 
testament Tchaikovsky triumphant- 
ly ignored the requirements of con- 
ventional symphonic form. 
. Yesterday’s performance might 
have had, with more rehearsal, 
added polish. But conceivably there 
could not have been greater in- 
tensity without any suggestion of 
theatrical overemphasis. Dr Kousse- 
vitzky’s present way with this com- 
poser is no less dignified than mov- 
ing. 

As usual, Rimsky’s four gorgeous 
pictures out of the “Arabian Nights” | 
received superb treatment. The in-| 
strumental tone was fabulous, espe- 
Cially the strings. Dr Koussevitzky’s 
interpretation was more than sym- 
pathetic; it positively glowed. In 
‘just such fashion should the music 
of Rimsky-Korsakov be played, for 
he was a preeminent painter of tonal 
‘pictures, and a master of Oriental 
story-telling. 

Next week the orchestra goes on 


- tour. The Boston concerts of Jan 


15 and 16 will be conducted by 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, who returns 
as guest during Dr Koussevitzky’s 
mid-season vacation. C. W. D 


Musical Events 

Musically it was a great year, 
Symphony Hall saw two events 
which attracted all of the city’s 
great. At the first they paid 
homage to Arturo Toscanini who 
was making his first and last 
appearance in Boston. Never 


were costumes more brilliant at 


any musical function and almost 
needless to add, never was such | 
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a din heard as the last note died that is difficult to define—cannot 
down. The concert staged by admire this music and listen to it 
Leopold Stokowski was the only without being moved. We must admit 
other musical function to ap- that we are in sympathy with that 


! : small minority. But there is no need 
proach this in musical brilliance. {, make a virtue out of a deficiency, 


Sponsored by one of the best and yesterday was the time for those 
charity committees in the city, who love the Pathetic Symphony, 
the evening glittered with great Philip Hale wrote of it: “The somber 


names as well as sartorial splen- 
dor. 

The Morning Musicales still 
held their fabulous success with 


eloquence of the Pathetic, its pages 
of recollected joys fled forever, its 
Wild gayety quenched by the 
thought of the inevitable end, its 


mighty lamentation—these are over- 


each of their six concerts crowded whelming and shokc the soul.” Yes- 


to the doors and even the Con- terday those souls that were ready 
certs for Juniors, that worthy must have indeed been shaken, for 
venture to instill a love of good the performance was spiendid. , 
music in the younger generation, , ®msky-Korsakov's "Scheherazade" 

t with enviable success. Of 18% Storehouse of delights for the 
meu |W ear, of shrewdly calcuiated effects. 
all the Pop concerts staged tO ft is perhaps music of which one 
benefit charity the one for the can tire, but it 1s also music to which 
benefit of the Christopher Shop, one comes back cnly to realize 
at which George Gershwin ap- beauties that have been missed. As 
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peared can be ranked first. He 
played several of his pieces and 
at the end of his “Rhapsody in 
Blue” the ovation could be heard 
across the street. 7 
J SYMPHONY gONCERT . 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The llth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- 


sevitzky conductin as gi Je | hai 
y conducting, was given yes-! now bringing them oui by the in-| 


terday afternoon in Symphony hall. 
The program was as follows: 
Tchaikovsky 
Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “ ic’”’ 
Rimsky-Korsakov | ote he (hte 
Symphonie Suite, “Scheherazade’”’ 
One of the straligest things about 
contemporary taste in the arts is 


the abiding affeciion for the works 
of Tchaikovsky. Eve1 a brisk mod- 
ernist like Stravinsky has room in 
his heart for I«!uikovsky and can 
write “Le Baiser de Ja Fee” as a 
tribute to the great Russian. Fur- 
thermore the public likes Tchaikov- 
sky at his gloomicst and will follow 
him gladly while he analyzes in 
terms of music every nook and 
cranny of his desolation. If you ask 
& majority of yesterday’s audience 
.to attend a performance of Ibsen’s 
“Ghosts,” they will tell you frankly 
that they only go to the theater 
for amusement. Yet Tchaikovsky is 
never too doleful for them, 

The Pathetic Symphony is nearly 
everybody’s music. There are 
who—through sume personal 
action, some 





with Tchaikovsky, even if the senti- 
‘ment is at times distasteful to you, 
‘there can be no denying the vitality 
that is in the music. 

It is truly marvellous the way that 
'Rimsky-Korsakov works up the 
climax of the theme, which rings in 
one’s ears for hours afterwards, for 


i trumpets and trombones in the sec- 


ond’ movement. And with what re- 
source does ae vary his melodies, | 


strumentation, now burying them 


j}under a glittering shower of har- 


mony! The Suite is a wholly suc- 
cessful experiment in the glamorous 


and the exotic. 
Yesterday Dr. Koussevitzky again 
secured a superb performance. It is 


a privilege to listen to the excellent 
solo playing, not only by Mr. Burgin, 
but by the wood-winds and brass as 
well. The great erchestrators among 
the composers, such as Rimsky- 
Korsakov and f[Tavel, have been 
prodigal with ovyportunities for solo 
playing. An orchestra like the Bos- 
ton Symphony is thcrefore heard to 
particular advantage in their works. 
This is as good a time as any to 
commen on tne extraordinary 
beauty of the playing by the wood- 
wind section of our orchestra. Their 
artistry is astonishing and a never 
failing source of delight to those 
who listen for it. 
The orchestra will be out of tow 


those | next week. The 12th regular concerts 
Prue re- will be given on Jan. 15 and 16, and 
feeiig about music Dimitri Mitropoulos will be the guest 


conductor. 
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Moe poulos, the Athenian | 

conductor, who a year ago as- guest ! 

r of the w>Ymphony Orchestra set 

ical Boston by the ears, arrived in | 

. a ' 

yesterday afternoon. Very short. | 

Mitropoulos will begin rehears- 

for the concerts which he will dj 

at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 

ext Thursday evening, and at Sym- 

hony flall on Friday afternoon and 
Baturdayv evening, 

literviewed in the latter auditorium 


| 


yesterday, Mr. Mitropoulos talked 
chiefly about the arrangements §$ for 
etring orchestra which he will place on 
ihe programme designed for the enn- 
certs mentioned above. One of these is 
ir alr from Pureell’s ‘“‘Dido and 

called “‘the only masterpiece | 

rlish opera’ and w ritten about | 

ien Purcell was 
Beethoven's Srea 
('-Sharp minor, composed. the | 

fore his death and the most fa- a 
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of all the works in its form. 
eems that last summer Mr. Mitro- 
2Save a series of concerts in one 
Old open-air theatres near Ath- | 
We have heard a great deal about | 
narvelous acoustic properties of! 
rreek theatres and have been in- 
(oO doubt the veracity of these | 
when confronted with open-air 
ormances in our own country, | 
iner of music or of the drama. 
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But according to Mr. Mitropoulos the 
acoustics of this theatre are so acute 
that he had to caution his: musicians 
not to make unnecessary noise in turn- 
ing their pages. And he found that un- 
der these conditions music too rich in 
‘olor lost proportionately in effect, and 


{ 
i that he was forced to turn to composi- 
t 


ions in which the emphasis was on 
moving parts rather than on massed 
chords or on richness of tonal combina- 
tion. Hence his recourse to the string 


i quartets of Beethoven, and hence the 


impending performance in Boston of 
that in C-sharp minor. Under these 
pecular circumstances, Mr, Mitropoulos 
observed that the music of Pureell 
was quite as effective as a selection 
from Wagner’s ‘Tristan,’’ composed 
more than 250 years later 

Further remarks from this gifted mu- 
siclan, who talks with the animation 
and intensity which characterize his re- 
egg and conducting of an orches- 
tra, oh, to do with music which he 
iimself composed for performance in 
ts Same theatre of Sophocles’ ‘‘Elec- 
tra.”’ Rather than try to re-create the 
anc ient Greek music, of which he sa- 
gaciously says we know little or noth- 
ing, he contrived his music in the mod- 
ern manner, using incidentally 20 per- 
cussion instruments, some of them as- 
sociated with jazz orchestras, and the 
result, he was assured, was more 
Greek than the Greek. 
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Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Bostou; By a Staff Photographer 
Theater of Herodes Atticus 
Inicrior View of the Structure in Athens, Greece 


An orchestral conductor 
and an expert on sound 
discuss ancient Greek 
practices and modern 
experiments in their 
amphitheaters—All at a 
hide-and-seek luncheon 
in the presence 4 the 

& 


press. /- LY 3 
| PntPr 

When an eminent Greek orches- 
tral conductor, who has experi- 
mented with the sound properties of 
ancient Greek amphitheaters, en- 
counters an acoustical expert to ex- 
plain these properties in the light 
of today’s research in acoustics, the 
result is something of more than 


routine interest. 

Just such a meeting occurred 
the other day between Dimitri 
Mitropoulos of Athens, now on his 


‘ 
; 
} 


second visit here to conduct the Bos- | 


ton Symphony Orchestra, and Dr. 
W.R. Barss of Cambridge, acoustics 
expert and builder of several out- 
door concert shells, including the one 
on the Charles River Esplanade. 


Interview Uncertain 


4t the outset, it seemed rather un- 
certain whether the interview was 
to be a meeting or a hare-and- 
hound chase, with Mr. Mitropoulos 
the unsuspecting quarry. For, im- 
mediately after a strenuous morn- 
ing conducting his special tran- 
scription for string orchestra of the 
Beethoven C-sharp minor Quartet— 
to be presented on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening—the small, 
amazingly energetic Greck  dis- 
appeared from Symphony Hall with- 


Out leaving so much as a trail of | 


torn paper. 

This left Dr. Barss, a reporter or 
{wo, a photographer and a slightly 
nonplussed publicity man _ feeling 
very much like the Chamber oi 
Commerce welcoming committee 
hee guest of honor stayed on the 
rain. 


A telephone call, a quick dash 
through Boston traffic and Mr. 
Mitropoulos was run to earth in a 
hitherto quiet corner of the Athens 
Olympia, lunching with friends. 
After explanations and’ apologies, 
the conductor’s host, Thomas Pap- 
pas, retiring president of the Greek 
Community in Boston, rose to the 
tradition of his race for solving 
problems in a philosophical manner. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, raising 
his hands in an expansive gesture 
and smiling at Mr. Mitropoulos’s 
pursuers. “You’ve got to eat lunch 
anyway, haven’t you? Stay here. 
Have your food. Mr. Mitropoulos 
will spend the first half with us, 
the last half with you. Right?” 

The time of day, the tantalizing 
aroma and Mr. Pappas’s hospitality 
were Clinching arguments. Even the 
photographer, who had _ already 
lunched, slid into a seat at the table. 
Photographers are like that. 


Greek Amphitheaters 


Dr. Barss, who up to this point 
had not seemed too certain that he 
wasn’t the victim of a shanghaiing, 
proved his good faith by launching 
into a description of Greek amphi- 
theaters. Their auditoriums, he ex- 
plained, were built in natural open 
air bowls and the name, “theater,” 
meant really a place for seeing, not 
for hearing. 

“The first theater consisted of lit- 
tle more than a marked-off place 
in a hollow at the foot of a hillside 
located in a quiet site away from 
the noise of the city,” he said. “The 
spectators stood on the hillside and 
watched the action on the cleared 
space, Later, this cleared space was 
developed into a circular orchestra 
which was the stage, two-thirds 
surrounded by concentric rows of 
benches which formed the audi- 
toriuin. 

“Later, a skene or raised plat- 
form was added behind the circular 
‘orchestra,’” he continued. “The 
Skene served as a place for rest and 
recreation of the actors—all action 
taking place on the circular or- 
chestra.”’ 

Dr. Barss was discussing the de- 
vices used by the Greeks to send 
out the actors’ voices to as many as 
20,000 auditors when—precisely as 
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he had promised—Mr. Mitropoulos 
forsook his friends, bobbed around 


Mozart Out of Doors 
He found that the simple orches- 


the wall of the adjoining booth and trations of Mozart, Haydn, Bee- 


was ready to talk acoustics from 
the musician’s point of view, 


Experiments at Epidauros | 


First of all he looked at his’ 
watch. 

“T have until 3 o’clock,” he an- 
nounced. “Then I must go back and 
practice for the Casella toccata 
which I am to conduct and play on 
Friday.” 

With a mental note taken, he 
launched with customary @ynamic 
enthusiasm into his experiments 
conducted at Epidauros, the most fa- 
mous shrine of Aesculapius. There 
Mr. Mitropoulos first presented the 
Beethoven C sharp minor quartet, 
augmented by a full string choir as 
he will conduct it in Boston. 

“The sound in this place was ter- 
rible,” said the conductor. As he 
pronounces the word, ‘‘terrible,”’ Mr. 
Mitropoulos’s expressive face takes 
on a “terrible” appearance and he 
rolis the r-r-r-r’s with particular 
effect. When it is disclosed that, 
when rehearsing, his movements are 
athletic in the extreme, one can 
well imagine that the Greek musi- 
cian is not.a passive conversation- 
alist. | 

| 


| 


Noise Like Megaphone 


“A little sound like this,” he said, | 
tapping a saucer with his knife, 
“would make a noise like a mega- 
phone.” 

His first experiment was with a 
double string quartet of eight musi- 
cians. 

“The resonance was so strong that 
even when they turned their pages 
it made a terrible noise. 

Having decided that musical pro- 
grams were possible, however, Mr. 
Mitropoulos tried effects with a 
larger orchestra. He discovered that 
the “inside” parts of musical com- 
positions—those which have no 
melodic interest—stood out just as 
prominently as the thematic parts. 
In other words, both the interesting 
and the uninteresting music was 
heard equally by the listeners. 

“It was awful,” he said, contract- 
ing his face and raising his power- 
ful hands in horror. 


thoven as wéll as quartets and or- 


chestral compositions for strings, 


generally speaking, were ideal for 
outdoor performance. The _ early 
symphonies of Mozart, he discovered, 
were better in the open air than in 
a closed room. 

“We played Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony on one occasion,” said 
Mr. Mitropoulos. “The composer 
has here written music to imitate 
out-of-door sounds, The noise of the 
brook, for instance, heard in a 
closed room, sounds like a brook. 
There is a fusion of sounds. In the 
amphitheater, where’ everything 
sounds separately, there is nothing 
but a deep whir-r-r-r-r-r against a 
Silly little beep-beep-beep-beep 
noise.” 

Mr. Mitropoulos then told of find- 
ing holes cut vertically into the walls 
of the amphitheater, the purpose ol 
which mystified him. Dr. Barss ex- 
plained that resonance was achieved 
by distributing a large number ol 
bronze vessels fashioned into reso- 
nators at equally spaced levels, with 
12 resonators in each horizontal 
range. These vases may have set 
into the holes. Or perhaps the holes 
sufficed without the vases. 


Resonators Used 
“The resonators,” he said, “were 


‘carefully tuned to respond to the 


various notes of musical systems, 
and thereby would emphasize the 
‘more important frequency compo- 
nents of speech and music, and 
would particularly emphasize those 
musical notes which corresponded to 
the harmonic scales. Thus one was 
tuned to the enharmonic, another 
to the chromatic and a third for the 
diatonic system — the _ principal 
modes used by the Greeks.” 

He was asked whether the Greeks 
planned these devices when the am- 
phitheaters were built. 

“No,” he replied with a rueful 
smile, “the Greeks were just like 
the modern builders. Accoustics was 
an afterthought with them.” 

The Greeks, to be sure, had a 
word for it, but Dr. Barss said that 
most of the musical and accoustic 


terms used today meant something 
quite different when employed by 
the patrons of Epidaus. Disson- 
ance to them was the modern “de- 


structive interference”; circum- | 


sonance was akin to our “reverber- 
ation”; resonance meant “echo”: 
consonance described what would 
be called “constructive interfer- 
ence” today. 


“Electra” Produced 


Mr. Mitropoulos, who had been 
listening intently, nodding now and 
then in silent agreement, told of 
producing a musical version of 
Sophocles’s “Flectra” in an amphi- 
theater near the Acropolis. Because 
of the gargantuan nature of the 
production, he divided the orchestra 
into three sections—brass, strings 
and percussion—and had two con- 
ductors, each equipped with a pair 
of earphones. 

“The music was very modern, very 


terrible,” he said, half closing his | . 
/ much,” 


hands as if he would have torn the 


“terrible” score apart. “It was not | 


realist but stylized and I tried to 
have the music thematic not musi- 
cally but rhythmically. There were 
about 20 different percussion instru- 
ments from the bottom to the top 
of the range, besides a full sym- 


phony orchestra. Everything that | 


could give a particular sound I used 
and I made a scale of them.” 

In describing the instruments, Mr. 
Mitropoulos, whose English is re- 
markably good, began to founder a 
bit. With grimaces, gestures, and | 
imitative noises he conveyed that | 
some of the instruments included a 
tom-tom, tuned wood blocks and'a 
whip which made a “swish” like a 
fly swatter. 

The Greek conductor; who never 


remains too long on one subject, then | 
| turned to a general discussion of 
outdoor music. In his native Greece, 

i he feels that the particularly beau- | 
_ tiful surroundings should be used for | 
| concerts, Open-air concerts, properly : 
| Planned, benefit from the atmos- | 
phere of the surroundings. 
| “I remember a program we gave | 
| once in a ravine,” he said. “The au- | 
| dience was on one side and the or- 

|chestra was in the ravine itself. We ; 
| were playing the ‘Euryanthe’ over- | 


{' 


‘passage. The strings were sourdine+- 
how do you say?—muted. Suddenly 
ithe leaves began to make a noise in 
the wind.” 

He shook his hands about his head 
to indicate leaves rustling. 


I thought, will ruin the music, But 
I was helpless. Finally we finished. 


| “I was terrified. This awful noise, 
| 


Sages audience was delighted, They 


thought it was marvelous.” | 


Return to Bach | 

Mr. Mitropoulos thinks that every 
writer today who is not a futurist 1s | 
returning to Bach, to horizontal 
rather than vertical harmonies, | 

“Chromatic music after. the 
style of Wagner is going out,” he 
said. “The colors are there but they | 
are being used separately instead of | 
together. Their music is for the open 
air.” 

And then Mr. Mitropoulos looked 
at his watch. 

“Ah, it is 3 o’clock. I talk too 


' But on the way back in the taxi, 
he continued to talk—interesting 
talk of Arnold Schoenberg, famed 
“atonal” composer, who once told 
Mr. Mitropoulos that some day he 
would confound his imitators by 
writing something in C major—‘“and 
he has done it too”—of the need for 
bringing string quartets into popu- 
larity by transcribing them for 
string orchestra—‘Beethoven would 
not have been disturbed by this, he 
would have been glad”—of Wagner, 
whose operas should be performed 
in concert, an act at a time—‘“I, a 
musician cannot support a Wagner 
opera until the end, it is impossible, 
One hour is enough.” 

Yes, he would pose for one or two 
more photos. 

“But, gentlemen, you under- 
stand that I must practice. And Iam 
a little tired.” 

Soon Mr. Mitropoulos did an- 
other disappearing act, this time to 
emerge on the stage below. Dr. 
Barss, with several others, looked 
down upon the small figure at the 
immense grand piano. Except for 
the brightly illuminated stage, the. 
auditorium was gray-dark. The, 
acoustics of ancient Greek amphi- | 


theaters and the decibels which were | 
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‘as the conductor pianist thundered 
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MUSIC 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
‘By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 12th regula. concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, guest conductor, was 
@.ven yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The prog 
follows: /~ 


Pureell—Prelude adn Final Air of ido 
from ‘Dido and Aeneas.” arranged for 
strings by Mr. Mitronoulos, 

Beethoven—String Quartet in C sharp minor 
Op. 181, arranged for strine orchestra. 

Respighi—Toccata for piano and orchestra, 
Mr. Mitropoulos playing the solo part 

Castagnone—Preludio Giocoso. 


We were certainly in no doubt last 
year that Mr. Mitropouios was a 
remarkable musician, a conductor 
who could positively be described as 
great. It was then made evident 
that he had a searching insight into 
the score that the orchestra was to 
play and that, if necessary, he could 
embark on an _ interpretation of 
amazing penetration. We shall not 
soon forget his projection of the 
First Symphony of Mahler. A cer- 
tain unconventionality in his ges- 
tures, a manner of nervous inten- 
sity, these were for some a stumb- 
ling block in the appreciation of the 
conductor’s great talents. Yet it is 
the wiser course not to be disturbad 
by such trivialities, for Mr. Mitro- 
poulos has so much to offer as a 
leader. 

Mr. Mitropoulos is first of all a 
musician of infinite capacity for 
knowing the music ituelf, in detail 
and as a whole. Without this, of 
course, no conductor can achieve rea] 
fame ir. his profession. Thus Mr. 
Mitropoulos’s abilit; as a pianist, so 
astoundingly demonstrated yester- 
day, is incidental and subordinate 
to this capacity. Obviously, he has 
& prodigious memory, so that he 
quite honestly has no need of the 
score at the actual performance. In 
the instance of some conductors this 
proclivity has been madesa great deal 
too much of in the press, since the 
use of the score is no indication of 
lack of knowledge ai.d is ordinarily 
advisable. We mention it only in 
Mr, Mitropoulos’s case because his 


musicianship is above any suspicious 


circumstances of mere showman- 
ship on that head. 


The program yesterday was pe- 
culiar, but its peculiarity was justi- 
fied. We shall have an opportunity 
after next Monday’s concert to com- 
ment further on the first two num- 
‘bers. So let the beauty and dig- 


nity of Purcell’s music go for the 
moment by the board. As to the 
Beethoven Quartet, there must have 
been some lifting of eyebrows by 
devout lovers of chamber music. 
They could have saved themselves 
the worry. Mr. Mitropoulos can be 
a fearless transcriber when he wants 
to be, as in the Bach Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue in G minor which 
he presented last year. But he has 
not laic desecrating hands on this 
work. His reason is that actually 
So few of the symphonic public ever 
hear the later quartets of Beethoven. 
which is perfectly true. Therefore. 
he felt that an edition for full string 
orchestra was a sensible idea. 

No doubt, the Quartet loses some- 
thing of transparency in the or- 
chestral version. The lines are per- 
haps blurred. Yet a good perform- 
ance—and yesterday’s was unbe- 
lievably fine—can do much to mini- 
mize this defect. Less excellent 


strings than those of the Boston '§ 


Symphony might make all the dif- 
ference between success and failure 
in the experiment. On the other 
side the work gains in majesty and 
power. Beethoven so often trans- 
cended the limits of the medium 
which was supposed to play his 
music that a larger treatment of the 
same material is not only suggested 
but advisable. 


Mr. Mitropoulos received >. ova- | 
tion for his conducting and playing . 


the solo part in Respighi’s Toccata, 
partly because a Boston audience, 
Since Muck, has not been accustomed 
to the practice. There were a few 
Slips on the soloist’s part, but on 
the whole the performance was bril- 
liant. As for the music itself, the 
adagio and finale are more interest- 
ing and more effectively worked out 
than the prelude. Finally, there 
was a delightfully witty Prelude by 
the young Italian composer—un- 
known here—Riccardo Castagnone, 
to end an unusual concert. The or- 
chestra unquestionably responded to 
every demand that Mr. Mitropoulos 
made upon it. 

Next week Mr. Mitroupoulos will 
also conduct Monday evening (when 
Casella’s Suite, schedulec for this 
concert, will be played) and next 
Friday and Saturday. Malipiero’s 
Piano Concerto will be played for 
the first time in America; Schu- 


jmann’s 2d Symphony and other 


works will be given. 


SYMPHONY — 


CONDUCTOR» 


TAKES SOLO 


Mitropoulos at Piano 
in Respighi’s 


Toccata 
/-/6=32-2A 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


When Dimitri Mitropoulos came 
to Symphony Hall, a year ago, to 
conduct our orchestra as guest, he 
came as one unknown and on trial. 
Yesterday he reappeared there in the 
Same capacity, and was welcomed 
and acclaimed as one whose worth 
was already proven. And to his re- 
markable achievements of last sea- 
son he added several more. 


PLAYS SOLO HIMSELF 


No doubt many in the audience were 


having their first view of this extraordi- | 


nary figure: tall, gaunt, ascetic, who 
on first sight resembles a cross between 
& tonsured monk and an El Greco 
Saint. For them it was something of a 
novelty to see him conduct without 
baton and without score and with his 
Own peculiar blend of intensity and 
animation, of austerity and _  excite- 
ment, For the rest of us, the new } 
experience came when he seated him- 
self at the piano. and, again with no 
music before him, bore the solo part in 
the first Boston performance of Re- 
Spighi’s Toccata for piano and or-! 
chestra, conducting now with a free} 
hand or two, now with his head, and 
now with his eye. 

Save for the final number, Riccardo 
Castagnone’s Preludio Giocoso (after 
Goldoni), the programme, as it finally 
Stands, with Casella’s ‘‘La Donna Ser- 
pente’” Suite put off until Monday 
evening, may be characterized as | 
severe, quite lacking in the musical de- 
lights of the flesh. Yet the answering 
applause yesterday might have been 


‘Prompted by one made up of the more 
lurid bits from the pens of Wagner, 
Tchaikovsky and Strauss. 


Two of Own Arrangements 


For beginning come two arrange- 
‘ments for string orchestra made by the 
‘conductor himself; the one of the Pre- 
,lude to Purcell’s ‘“‘Dido and Aeneas,”’ 
together with Dido’s nobly sorrowful 
air, “When I am Laid in Earth’; the 
Other that of Beethoven’s most famous 


string quartet, Opus 131, in C-sharp, 
minor, There follow then the pieces by, | 


the two Italians. 


I'rom Purcell’s Prelude on through 


three and a half of the seven move- 
ments of Beethoven's Quartet, the con- 
cert yesterday proved for this listener 
& rare musical, emotional, and, with 
Beethoven, spiritual experience. Dido’s 


air, composed probably in 1689, is still, | 


after all the progress in that particular 


field, one of the most poignantly ex-— 


pressive pages in music and only in 
the others of the last five quarets of 


Beethoven, in more than one respect | 
the crown and climax of his career, | 


may one find music of an equally lofty 


and touching beauty. In the midst of 


the fourth movement, however, 
Beethoven suddenly descends from 
exalted musical speech to the more 
prosaic business of quartet-writing. 

In time the serenely lovely’ chief 
theme of this Andante returns; the 
ensuing Presto, if again too long, is 
enlivening; and the two remaining divi- 
sions rise almost to the heights of the 
beginning. Save when Beethoven him- 
self lets us down, the performance by 
the orchestral strings may be pro- 
nounced a success, even though such 
procedure is anathema to the cham- 
ber musician. Certainly Beethoven’s 
‘thought in this quartet, as in the 
‘“‘Hammerklavier”’ Sonata, transcended 


; tte medium in which he chose to ex- 


press it. 
Conducts Four More Times 


There are two, even more, Respighis. 
One of them is the composer of the 
trashy “‘Ireste Romana,’”’ another is the 
wholly serious musician who wrote the 
Myxolydian Piano Concerto, which he 
himself once played here, and of the 
Toccata of yesterday, an homage to 


Frescobaldi, who preceded Bach by a 
mere hundred years, and a more than. 
usually successful attempt to pour new | 


wine into old bottles. The audience’s 
reception of this music, or perhaps of 
the performance, has already been indi- 
cated. 

Finally came the 30-year-old Cas- 
tagnone, whose name is new to this 
country, writing brilliantly, exuberantly, 
piquantly, in the true style of the 
Goldonian comedy, and withal a modern 
composer who is content to make only 
agreeable sounds. 

It may be added that our electrifying 
visitor from Athens conducts at Sym- 
phony Hall four times more, this eve- 
ning, and on Monday, Friday and Satur- 
day of next week. ey 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Novelty in abundance has attended 
the return of Dimitri Mitropoulos 
as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra during the 
‘usual mid-season vacation of Dr 
Koussevitzky. In the first place he 
assembled for his initial program 
;&@ most unusual list, half of which 
'was unfamiliar to local audiences, 
and the other half new in the or- 
chestral guise in which was pre- 
sented. Secondly, he ventured the 
| daring stroke of simultaneously con- 
ducting and playing the solo part in 
a complex modern ‘score—the Toc- 
cata for piano and orchestra by the 
late Ottorino Respighi, Not since the 
days of Dr Muck has a conductor 


at a “regular” Symphony concert 
attempted this formidable under- 
taking. 

The dynamic Athenian made him- 
self known hereabouts a year ago. 
Then he made a highly favorable 
impression by the technical bril- 
liance—of which clarity was a sa- 
lient detail—and the musicianly 
qualities of his interpretations. 

His first appearance on his second 
Visit was made Thursday evening 
at. Sanders Theatre in Cambridge. 
Yesterday’s audience greeted him 
with more warmth than would have 
been the case with a stranger, Ap- 
plause was hearty during the after- 
noon, and at the end of the Respighi, 
|Mr Mitropoulos received that high- 
est of public accolades, stamping 
and cheering. Now that he has re- 
vealed to us his gifts as conductor, 
pianist and orchestral transcriber, 
/one hopes that he may see his way 
to producing an original composi- 
tion, for he is also a composer. There 
is a Concerto Grosso of his which 
he has offered in Europe. 

The afternoon began with Mr 
Mitropoulos’ arrangement for strings 
of the Introduction and the air, 
“When I Am Laid in Earth,” from 
the younger Henry Purcell’s opera, 
“Dido and Aeneas.” The present 
version is in the best of taste. and 
affords to a wider public than, 
heretofore opportunity for hearing 


_ assured after listening to Mr Mitro- 
_poulos’ laudable work. His _ pro- 
cedure has been simple: he has intro- 
,duced no extraneous matter, but 
has merely allotted to the massed. 
string choirs each note originally | 
written for individual violin. viola | 
or ‘cello, doubling the latter at 
times with the contra-basses. He 
has, to be accurate, emphasized 2 
few notes in the first movement, 
not so designated by Becthoven. 
The departure is not important one 
way or the other, since it coes rot 
alter the continuity or the mood vf 
the music. 

some have believed, this writer 
among them, that in certain later 
compositions for piano and small 
ensembles, the magnitude of Bee- 
thoven’s conception required more 
eloquence than that afforded by a 
few instruments. In Mr Mitropou- 
los’ edition, the Quartet proclaims 
with the puissance of many vcCices 
the magnificence of Beethoven's 
thought.. 

The performance was something 
to treasure in memory, The Boston 
strings were at their noblest; the 
conductor’s reading was that of an 
apostle of faith. The exalted last 
movement, with its implication of 
apocalyptic vision, seemed a tonal 
embodiment of faith in things un- 
seen. 

After intermission came Respighi’s 
quaSi-archaic and displayful Toc- 
cata, music of fire and gusto, -per- 
haps vulgar in the sense that lack 
of restraint is vulgarity, but ef- 
fective as a medium of virtuosity. 
With it the conductor-soloist made 
brilliant show. 

He may be thanked for giving us 
first hearing in this country of a 
“Preludio Giocoso,” by Riccardo 
Castagnone, a 30-year-old Italian of 
whom little is known locally. Cas- 
tagnone wished to capture in music 
something of the comedic spirit of 
the classic Italian dramatist, Gold- 
oni, though he was not concerned 
with a specific play of Goldoni, No’ 
more than a choice object of dec-. 
Orative art, the “Preludio” is valu- 
able for its unforced wit—not com- 
mon to the tonal art, its brevity and. 
clever orchestration, 

Mr Mitropoulos had planned to | 
include the second suite from the | 
opera “La Donna Serpente,” by Al-/ 


Mitropolous in Threefold Capacity; 


are There and Soloist 
‘Plays Old English Music: Transmutes Beethoven, 
And Is Pianist in New Concerto of Respighi 


By Redfern Mason 


In the beginning there was a the “Dido and Aeneas” of Henry 


man named Henry Lee Higgin- 
|. He found a conductor; they 


| created an orchestra, and last, 


‘but most important of all, there 
came into existence an audience 


SO understanding, so sensitive, 
that H. G. Wells called it “the 
fine flower of American culture.” 
| «And that, if you please, is how 
| what is probably the finest sym- 
‘Phony orchestra in the world 
| developed. Twenty years have 
€lapsed since, with Karl Muck 
as director, I heard this great 
organization give a dozen con- 
certs, one each day, in the Fes- 
tival Hall of the San Franciseo | 
Exposition. : | 

Yesterday afternoon it had a | 
Greek accent, with Dimitri Mi-| 
tropoulos as conductor. That Was | 
to be expected, for one of the, 
signs by which you may know. 
& good orchestra is its sensitive. | 
ness to the wand of the direc-. 
tor. The previous day I saw the | 
man rehearsing, and he was as 
eager, as dynamic, as one of the | 
youths of the Parthenon frieze. | 
Yesterday he was the god Pan. 
‘n modern dress, with the dou- i 
ble bass players as caryatides to i 


| 


‘ 


support the organ, and the rest | 
or the orchestra as responsive | 
and as eloquent as the chorus| 
of Euripides. True, he had not 
the horns of the god .or the/|! 


’ 


It began with the Prelude from | 
Purcell and the glorious air, 
“When I am laid in earth.” The | 
director had arranged this music | 
for strings, and many of us must | 
have wondered whether the | 
shade of the young composer, all | 
too soon cut off in his early | 
manhood, were permitted to visit | 
this concert hall beyond the At- | 
lantic to hear his music played | 
SO beautifully as he could only 

have imagined. For “Dido and 

Aeneas,” the* the “Athalie” of 


Racine, was composed for a 
young ladies’ acade:ny, probably | 
with a dozen instrumentalists at 
most. , 
. But compositions, like books, ; 
have their-fortune, and today 
Purcell is recognized as one of! 
the great ones of music. If Han- : 
del had not made England his 
home, the Britannic Muse might | 
have sung her native idiom and/ 
not have been Germanized. | 

Mitropolous indulged his genial 
soul in giving us Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor Quartet, arranged 
for the string orchestra. This 


| work Beethoven wrote when he. 


was setting deathward, a work 
abounding in beauties yet seem- 
ingly lacking in the direct urge, | 
the sovereign unity of concepton, 
that inform the composer’s . 
greatest works. 

But the director rejoiced in it. 
I think his idea was to bring 


|Out the latent orchestral virtues 


one of the most simply poignant 
airs ever written. It was beauti- 
fully played. 

Mr Mitropoulos also introduced 
his own editing for strings of the 
great C-sharp minor Quarter, Op 
131, ‘by Beethoven. If any had 


been perturbed at the thougnt that. 


a masterpiece had been subjected 
to violent hands, they were re- 


fredo Casella, but the program | 
would have been too long. It will | 
instead be played Monday evening. 
| The program next Friday and Sat- 
|urday will be as follows: Bach Or- 
‘| gan Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
| (orchestrated by $Mitropoulos); 

Schumann: Second Symphony; Ma- 

lipiero:; Piano Concerto (Dimitri | 
| Mitropoulos, soloist); Ravel: “Span- 
ish Rhapsody.” 3 OW. ae 7] 


! 


goat's legs; but he had that en- | 
thusiasm.which, to the Greeks, | 
Was @ sort-of divine intoxication. 
And that is one of the reasons 
why a rather unusual program 
drew from the audience varying 
manifestations of pleasure. 


which Beethoven; writing for the 
‘String quartet, could not express. 
It was thrilling to sense the con- 
centrated feeling of Mitropolous. 
‘If he was Pan, he was creating a 
new Arcadia. He senses the 
truth of the Nietzschean adage 
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that “the beautiful always moves 
with light feet.” Yet, “not too 


tame neither.” He can unleash 


the Jovian thunders when he 


wants to; but he has reserve. 

The audience was interested; 
but I think many of them 
thought the composition, like 
Charles the Second, “an uncon- 
scionable time a dying.” It would 
be interesting, while we are in 
the vein, to hear the quartet in 
its original form and make com- 
parisons. 


Mitropoulos is able “to command, 
and with the sonority so much in 
excess of that usually expected from 
a string orchestra. 

It was a little unfortunate for Mr 


Cassado, as solcist, that his music| 


should seem the thinnest of the eve- 


ning. Composing for a richly ex-| 
pressive instrument, one would have 


expected to find Schumann in a 
comparable mood. The result, dis- 
appointingly, is a concerto neither 
characteristic of .the composer or 
particularly suited to the display of 
the solo instrument’s possibilities. 
Mr Cassado is obviously an able 


From Germany, with its Hel-) cellist, and, in addition, a thorough 
lenic interpretation, we turned to) musician, who knows exactly (too 
Italy and listened—the first time} well, possibly, for the comfort of a 
for Boston—to Respighi’s Toc- conductor) what he wishes to do. 
gata for plano and Orchestra a er oe ee 
re : a fone “2 joo Raed bred though in climaxes he was prone to 

Sa brian ? exceed the agreeable tonal limita- 
of the Monteverdi who thought tions of his instrument. It seemed 
in free arioso centuries before that on the two lower strings, his 
Wagener, a spirited, challenging tone tended to smallness, and one 
composition. often felt that he might have 

Last of all came a ‘Preludio achicved more compelling inter- 

pretative effects if he had actually 
Giocoso by Castagnone, music transmitted to his music the vehe- 
that bubbles a la Scarlattl, cOn- mently romantic gestures with which 
cluding the afternoon’s music On he played. 

a note of gaiety, just like the The Casella Suite is of three parts: 
classic sonata. Sinfonia, which, in the opera, comes 
Sg aSrNRRSR A ‘between the prologue and first act; 


SYMPHONY HALL the prelude to the third act, and a 


‘battle scene and a triumphal finale. 


a etineatenl 


Boston Symphony Orchestra ' 


Not often do the Symphony’s 
Monday evening audience have the 
same opportunity as last night to 
hear both a significant work, new 
Boston, and a first appearance 
vefore local audiences of a much 
heralded soloist. Both, however, 
were not simultaneous. The work 


-was the Second Suite from Alfredo 


Casella’s ‘La Donna Serpente”’; the 
soloist was the eminent Spanish 
cellist, Gaspar Cassado, who was 
heard in the solo part of Schumann’s 
concerto in A minor, op 129. Not 


poulos as guest conductor. ra 
The evening’s first half comprise 


two works, repeated from Mr Mitro- 
poulos’ week-end concerts—his own |: 
arrangement for string orchestra of | 
the Prelude and Final Air of Dido 


Throughout, it is intensely interest- 
ing music, compelling keenest at- 
tention. Refreshingly, it harks to 
no particular operatic traditions, 
with repetitive motifs and set for- 
mulae, Only occasionally, in the al- 
legro measures of the first move- 
ment, does one catch his half ironical 
use of the buffa style of an earlier 
day. This is mercurial music: when 


the mood changes, what has gone | 
before swiftly disappears, never to) 


be heard again. The last movement 
is colored by incredibly brilliant and 


OP tad. original orchestration, 
least in interest was Dimitri Mitro- | 


‘from Henry Purcell’s “Dido and} 


Aeneas” and Beethoven’s C-sharp | 
minor Quartet, op 131. As in their 
previous performances, both fell | 
with peculiar beauty and effective- 
ness upon the ear. One was struck 
with the variety of string tone Mr 
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INFORMATION OBSCURED 


Fashioning the Substance of Music 


Conductor 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS | | 
of the Symphony Orchestra, Sketched in the Course of a Rehearsal 
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riO espressivo 
Allegro molto vivace 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 323, at 8 


DIMITRI MITROPOULO 
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Allegro moderato 
Andarte 

Allegro 

Prélude a la Nuit 
Malaguefia 
Habanera 


Sostenuto assa 
Feria 


Scherzo 
Adag 


I. 
II. 


I. 
II. 
Kil. 
IV. 
Iil. 
I, 
II. 
IIl. 
IV. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, 
BACH....................-Prelude and Fugue in B minor for Organ 


SCHUMANN....................Symphony No. 2 in C major, Op. 61 
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DIMITRI MITROPOULOS 


Greek Conductor, Guest Leader 
of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra This Week and Next 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 


Lhirteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 22, al 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANuARY 23, at 8:15 0’clock 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, Conducting 


BACH Prelude and Fugue in B minor tor Organ 


(Transcribed for Orchestra by Mitropoulos) 


SCHUMANN Symphony No. 2 in C major, Op. 61 


I. Sostenuto assai; allegro ma non troppo 

II. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio (I) Trio (II) 
Iti. Adagio espressivo 
IV. Allegro molto vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
(Dimitri Mitropoulos playing the piano part) 


Allegro moderato 
Andarte 
Allegro 


(First performances in the United States) 


RAVEI Rapsodie Espagnole 


Prélude a la Nuit 
Malaguena 
Habanera 

Feria 


STEINWAY PIANO 


This programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:05 
o’clock on Saturday Evening 
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~ S¥MPHONY CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 13th regular concert by the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dimitv: | 
Mitropoulos conducting was given | 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was a follows: 


Bach 
Preiude and Fugue in B minor for organ, 
transcribed for orchestra bv Mr. Mitro- 
poulos 


Schumann | A SS | 
Symphony No. 2 in © major Op 61 


Malipiero..Concerto for iano and orchestra 
(Mr. Mitropoulos playing the plano part) 
Ravel. .... Rapsedie Espagnole 


If the enthusiastic applause yes- 
terday meant anything it was that 
Mr. Mitropoulos, by his great talents 
as a musician, was won the warm 
affection and respect ot the Boston 
Symphony public. His programs | 
have not been caiculated to bring | 
down the house, if we except’ the 


conductor’s apveararce in them as 
soloist. Even in this practice he has 
not chosen con::ertus which the pub- 
lic knows, out difficult modern 
works. Rather, the sincerity and in- 
tensity of feeling anu his ability to 
obtain just the effects that he wants 
from the orchestra ave earned him 
his reputation here and transported 
the public. 
Naturally, much as we admire Mr. 
Mitropoulos, it is stili possible to 
disagree on occasion with him. We 
found ourselves in this position with 
regard to the t:anscription of the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue. The sub- 
ject is a tricky o..e, on which there 
is violent ditference of opinion 
among musicians. Albert Schweitzer, . 
in discussing the performance of 
the organ works of Bach, writes: “It 
is quite wrong to give out a fugal 
theme piano or pianissimo and let 
each voice take it uy more loudly. 
The theme, wheiher joyous or sad, 
must always be given out with a 
certain fullness of tone.” He states 
further that some organists on the 
modern instrument delight to make 
the fugue one loug crescendo, which 
is not in accordance with its archi- 
tecture. Now, this is just what Mr. 
Mitropoulos has done, and, brilliant 
as the transcription may have been 
in itself, it seemed to us that he did 
not properly serve Bach’s own con- 
ception. 


ularity or the approval by com- 


mentators of the other three. Yet 
surely it is a finer work than the 
Rhenish symphony, and the scherzo 
and the adagio are Schumann at his 
best. A recent discussion of Schu- | 
mann’s symphonies in France | 
brought out the point that these | 
works, so frequently abused for | 
clumsiness, can ce made effective if, 
only the conductor 1s discerning in | 
and sympathetic to their qualities. | 
Mr. Mitropoulos wa; such a con-! 
ductor yesterday. The performance | 
may have been a personal interpret- | 
ation, even to the cxtent of lighten- | 
ing the effect of Schumann’s or- | 
chestration. But the result was | 
justified. The symphony sounded | 
with eloquence and became a work | 
of dignity, a document of emotion | 
set forth in music With the utmost 
sincerity. | 
Malipiero’s concerto, the first per- | 
formance in Amervica, is an extraor- | 
dinarily interesting and invigorat- | 
ing work. If the same composer's | 
violin .concerte, layed here two! 
seasons ago, pave an Impression of | 
an intellectual withdrawal from the, 
world, this piano concerto is at once 
clear in its form and does not for- 
sake the brilliance of display. A, 
lovely and contemplative andante) 
separates two snort movements in) 
that brisk and rather hard vigor of | 
style towards Which many modern | 
composers incline. Malipiero does. 
not overdo its us2. Oddiy enough, he | 
brings the andante to a loud climax | 
and then ends the concerto quietly. | 
The performance seemed especially | 
sood and exact, perhaps because Mr | 
Mitropoulos had suck perfect control | 
both over his own part and the or-| 
chestra. Ravel’s masterplece of or-| 
chestration, the Rapsodie Espagnole. | 
is a work of subtlety in the expres- | 
sion of exotic mocds. It brought the 
concert and our guest-conductor's 
visit to a spleudid conclusion. 
There is an interesting exhibition 
of musical prints on display, lent by 
Mr. Donald B. Willson, which should 
not be missed. The concert will he 
repeated tonight. Next week Dr. 
Koussevitzky will returr to conduc’ 
Teaneiev’s Entr’acte from “Orestela.” 
Brahms’ sd symphony, Mende!s- 
sohn’s violin concerto (Jascha 
Heifetz. soloist) and Strauss’s Dance 


' SYMPHONY HALL 


| sought to- imitate “ie Organ. He 


might have gone 
Boston Symphony Orchestra) preiude, to coeur ven ee 


Dimitri Mitropoulos ends his sec- {°F here is a passing suggestion of 


ond visit as guest conductor of the . 
tion isa greats 
Boston Symphony Orchestra with The Piano Poseayts of Malipiero 


the concerts of yesterday afternoon W@S written in 1934 and was dedi- 


and this evening. He came here un- or oe ee Sprague 
igs Ss Caring reem- 


known last season, but departed phasized the unpredictable nature of 


bearing the seai of general favor. the composer. Malipiero goes his | 


This year he has confirmed original Own way with admirable independ- 
impressions; he has exhibited his ence. If he is unaffected by his 
skill as pianist in modern music; he Contemporaries, he has found in 


monotony. Otherwise his transcrip. | 


} 


| 
| 


has offered programs novel and in- Music of the past the disparate ele- | 


teresting, and he has proved anew Irents of his style. In the music of 


that he is among the elect of the Malipiero with which this reviewer 


younger symphonic leaders. is familiar, there is no dominant 


His final program again presents feature to proclaim a strong in- | 
os ' 


him in two additional capacities: |dividuality. 


transcriber for orchestra of an or-; The Piano Concerto is a showy 


ond de dep hase oo in B minor |trifle, by turn acidly dissonant and 
y J. ©, Bach, and as soloist in the impressionistic, of no perceptible 
first United States performances of depth Its value lies in the bril- 
ng Piano Concerto by Malipiero. liant patterns for the solo plano, 
beh ~ ach i ae: with the Sec- Meng re er brief movements, 
i Sy ony by Schumann, and two fast an e middle one slo 
the “Spanish Rhapsody” of Ravel. The great vigor of the nertorinaial 
Every so often the concert-going Was more rewarding than the work 
ry ha rc pe wo nes seems isi 4 
revelation o eauty when r Mitropoulos made a final tri- 
a fine conductor applies his gifts as ame with the glittering gem of 
7. Daneman neally, to some score of or od bet gb gpowigoas transparent, 
2s ard repertory. Dr Kous- ©x%Uarating, if not extremely sub- 
sevitzky has done it several paca tle. At the end the audience chemean 
or the guest conductors, Adrian amg egy us hope that his departure 
Boule waauent this species of mir- en ia pgp Mee revoir. 
acle by a simple read; Di Fa > is an exhibition of prints 
bert’s C iaior Semphane 3 Bhar In the first balcony Gallery en dia 
Mitropoulos has revivified the Sec- Huntington-av side of Symphony 
ooh che, Schumann, in all risriee i ae Ga ra oe 
> supert eatity which must |. sc.470'°) watlans, and are 
core Sores the brain of the din a ga lg fee. tate Tr at 
ety pee is was not an “inter-;-° i. oe esBurery Oe 
pretation” by a highly spiced per- reg igh vr a4 nave been loaned 
sonality; it was just an unadorned, 0. grad B. Willson and will 


sensitive, musicianly performance in epee na the concerts of 


the best of taste and style, condi- 
tioned by meticulous care for detail, 
and the virtudso quality of the or- will be as follows: Taneie E 

\ ’ Ss. € SLeV. Un -@ 


chestra. 
Mr Mitropoulos’ transcripti tracte from “Oresteia’; Brahms: 
: scription of Tyjr ' “st 
the Bac | . ‘hird Symphony, Mendelssohn ; 
ch Prelude and Fugue shares }j,, Gnnceltes | Clasehe itettote ae 


the principal traits of his co - ict): 

ing: straightforwardness Bis ga . - Mbp gd mpg oo oe 
ity. He uses the contrasting sonori- oe ee eae ee Wa 
lies, the dynamic resources of the 
modern orchestra in a manner free 
from theatricality. There are no 
effects of color for its own sake, no 
false touches of percussion. no 
swollen tissue of sound. Nor has he 


Dr Koussevitzy returns as con- 
ductor next week. The program 


| 
| 


The second symphony of Schu-- of the Seven Veils from “Salome.” 


mann has never enjoyed the pop-. 





merely happened to receive yesterday 


ay cy inon  eeti AND SECULAR INTREPRETATION 


At the concerts of a week ago, Mr. 
Mitropoulos assigned the first half to 
music for strings, the second to pieces 


for full orchestra, both by moderr ei Audience Enthusiastically Applauds 
Italians. A somewhat similar division : 
\ y MP H ONY Pectaa tae tee ee ee, tee Rs Greek Conductor’ s Musicianship and JV ersatility 
¢ ie two Teutons, the two elas. | 
| sics; and after the intermission again | | lk = 37 G), - cameraman 


BACH FU GUE ® ductors, Phe © malor,imeneialty the MITROPO ULOS GIVES BACH NEW 


'two contemporary Latins, Malipiero I~ J] \ ason So it was well that he turned 
A Ww 


| 
and Ravel, the former represented b 4 | ; : 
nis CReerts, tor Fiano and Orchestra, | A An crop of detraators is|to the C major Symphony of 
in Which Mr, Mitropoulos was both a] . iat) 
" * d t soloist and conductor, the latter by his | | absolutely necessary for any SITE tar dienttenen led ny 
familiar Spanish Rhapsody. ‘The pro- | Mss : . aad 
Grecian ONauCtOr : : ifter critic, if he is to retain his selt- | jonce to expiate their enjoyment 


gramme was shrewdly. contrived: af 
P id yop of this tast of the Bach | respect; so I propose to make 4 | py making a sacrifice of the con- 
gee gues, reverently and effective ery : 
Given Storm of lv transcribed by Mr, Mitropoulos, and hae, beginning with today. oe 
5 iy eae Ph eri we are again | For, emerging from Symphony ae gre re a CUurlous- 
empted to ca schumann’s greatest, | i r oO rin Intinite more so 
Ap pays the cool, liquid, detached, slightly acid. | Hall with a warm admiration for | atiats the pana Marat 
‘ although by n means attractive ITY : | if @ , ; : ‘ 
53 ~22 musie of Satie faulted ‘eheatieen . | Dimitri Mitropoulos, I was at the | which indeed, especially in the 
‘fay Y foil and contrast, and the music of. Same time conscious of a sense |immortal three headed by the 
Ravel ended the concert on a note of | laf 3 : : ; ; " iter.’”’ ften soun more 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH _ rhythmic excitement and emotional ex-. Of indignation against him for ‘Jupiter,’ often sound 
Tr wslbswpc play taking the good Pietist, John | modern than, for instance, the 
; my bo oe ‘Sebasti a Sgr "aes Beethoven of the “Pastoral.” 
Conducts Again Tonight epastian pacn, O e organ Mitropoulos has the knack of 


Those who )believe.§ that all miusie prelude and fuge in B minor and throwing himself into 2. compo- | 


should be confined to its original medi- 


At the Symphony Concert of yes- 
terday afternoon it was again dem- 
onstrated that Dimitri Mitropoulos 


possesses the Midas-touch whichj um can find little fault with Mr. Mitro. making a pagan of him. sition with such enthusiasi | 
For if there ever was music |that he infects orchestra and | 


turns everything which he conducts; Poulos nets bringing to the wider public : di Ni] So th ich. if | 
: 4 alee |, of symphony concerts such things as ig ee audience alike. o the ricn, 

into a potential popular SUCCESS. | the excerpt from Purcell’s “Dido and that speaks of Christian recol- somewhat siropy melodies, exer- 
‘Last week he was having an audience: Aeneas,” the afore-mentioned C-sharp ‘lection; if ever a composition cised much of their old magic. 


minor Quartet of Beethoven and the 


first spellbound, then stormily SP* | mystical and exalted Fusue of Bach ‘meditated on the Seven Last} The Boston Symphony men do 
plausive, with the most formidable of heard yesterday. And if any felt a ‘Things, it is this Prelude and | ‘not condescend to an old master; 


the strin uartets of Beethoven. “eek ago that Mr. Mitropoulos’ simul- | | : se sictane 
te ii taneous performing and conducting of Fugue. Yet, going with the Sto- they are too good uabeae- giant tes for 
: that. Not for nothing have they 
| 
| 


Yesterday the same thing happened fespiehi’s Toccata. was in e nature 

ni age wg ni Sg se ents io hal raed ‘yeaean gh kowskis to secularize sacred mu- poetized with Nikisch and ex- 
MeMach, that in B minor, and with ager Ace gO gat ue A ‘Sic, Mr. Mitropoulos seems t0/| perienced the classic restraint of 
what is now supposed to be the least | which, incidentally, was heard yester- jhave thought of the nymphs/| Karl Muck. Today they vibrate 
viable of the symphonies of Schu- | aig Sauna aoe peter ne OS re which, so legend has it, still lurk gag —e hy blr bers) | 
mann, that in C major, sometimes old, would seem to form a valuable bee the glades of Cithaeron and Hellenism of Mitropoulos could 
represented on present-day pro: addition to a branch of musical litera- | tempt frail believers as Venus) not lead them far astray. 


; : ture sadly in need of new material. i tas 
grammes by its middle movements, puring the rehearsals, in order to | tempted Tannhauser. If the And he knows his Schumann; 


only, convey to the orchestra his conception | Christian mythos comes into the he is well aware that this SyQe- 

of Ravel's Rhapsody, or rather of the mind of the arranger, it is only ta” th 

ilast three dance-like divisions, Mr. | to reflect that some of the | phony is “aegri somnia, e 
ST IS |} Mitr los became for the moment ; 

ORM OF APPLAUSE ILPOpouUle ecam Ol 1 moment a Roman emperors put the Christ | ‘longing dream of a sick man, 


. rival of I.a Argentina. Yesterday in 
eee teat yo ge yt heer the concert, the conductor's bodily mo- | into the Pantheon with the ‘who is battling with fate and 
a “Spiele agegm ae “ gt al 4 ‘Lions were far more restrained, but his | Olympians and the country folk | superior gods. There are elori- 
that he made the most striking im-! 8taPhic illustrations had had their @f- of Hellas confused the Deity of | ous moments in the work, brazen 


) . > ' . . . . + fect ul ON th ls } Vv 6 Ss. A e f¢ . na nce > Ma ™ . . . u ira~ i 
pression with the brilliant, volatile: e player perfor) Ch nity with th d Pan -eestasies and yearning susp 
| Scherzo and with the deeply antes more  intoxicatingly rhythmic could ristia it it. the go re : f strings. 

pedal ; : | The thing is so devilishly tion of string 


sive Adagio may not be denied. When scarcely be imagined, and the _ intro- | Fee | . rta 
| the ensuing fumult had died down, ductory “Prelude to the Night’’ ree clever, that it 1S impossible not | Yet the Malipiero Conce for 
‘there were some protests that what | ceived a degree of atmospheric sugges- | to admire it; but the old Puri- piano and orchestra, which Was | 


‘had just been heard, since it sounded! tion which made it come almost as a tans of New England would have i given its first American per- | 


So much better than Schumann usu- [Yew page. And so ended anothe: P , ed 
ally sounds, was not Schumann at all, Memorable concert from the visiting probably hanged Mr. Mitropoulos formance, not only sounded 


In point of fact, Schumann was the Athenian who after the concert of this as &@ wizard. more contemporary, but more 
least articulate of all the great sym- ©Vening takes his leave, : 
phonic composers. Each of his sym- 
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vitally sincere. Schumann saw 


The concerto served to reveal 


‘life through ‘the rose-colored ‘once more the varied accomplish- 


‘fs more of a realist, albeit a gay. 
and exuberant one. | | 
Mitropoulos was both director | 


‘and soloist and splendidly au- | 


thoritative in both capacities. 
Personally, I enjoyed the work 
immensely and the applause 
showed that others did 

The concert concluded with 
Ravel’s ® “Rapsodie  espagnole,” 
which is not “l’Andalou du palais 
Royale,” but authentic Spain, 


. — _— _— et eS Se 
et me a gee om - 


with its honey and its vitriol. A 
gorgeous succession’ of tone pic- 
tures. | 

Mitropoulos took his. leave 
amid salvos of applause. The 
women folk of Boston will burn 
Incense on their: altars for the 
return of. Daphnis. 


| Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


| For the program of his second | 
|pair of concerts (Jan, 22-23) asj{ 
| guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
| phony Orchestra, Dimitri Mitropou- 
los chose his own transcription of 


Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in 

|B minor, Schumann’s C major Sym- 
| phony, Malipiero’s Piano Concerto 
and Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnole.” 
In the concerto, which had its first 
American performance yesterday, 
the conductor once more acted as 
soloist while directing the orchestra. 

Again the occasion was rather 
sensational. It was not merely that 
Mr, Mitropoulos appeared as con- 
ductor, transcriber and pianist; it 
‘was more what happened to the 
_music under his direction. His tran- 
'Scription of Bach seemed unexcep- 
'tionable, but the playing of it was 
quite un-Bachian. This was a ro- 
mantic Bach; who sounded more 
like Wagner. 

The symphony, similarly, took on 
some of the aspects of Gounod and 
| even of Berlioz, Mr. Mitropoulos 
apparently wished to make clear to 
us that when Schumann wrote this 
work he was suffering from a se- 
| vere mental struggle. In order to 
‘do this he played it spasmodically, 
with extraordinary distortions of 
tempi, phrasing and dynamics, One 
had to refer to the program to 
make sure this was thé Schumann 
C major he was presenting. 


ne 


glasses of Jean Paul; Malipiero, ments of Mr. Mitropoulos, His 
knowledge of the music he under- 


takes and his technical ability to 
make it sound as he wants it to 
sound, even while he is playing a 
solo piano part, can hardly be 
questioned. What does raise a ques- 
tion is the quality of the results he 
seeks and obtains. We hope to dis- 
cuss this question in more detail 
later. 

As for Malipiero’s music, it need 


not detain us long. Its material is. 
' undistinguished, and. there is noth- 


ing in the handling of it that makes 
us feel. that the composition of the 
work was inevitable. 

The orchestra played throughout 
with the utmost of virtuosity. 


i eat GT A 
Foréword to New | 
Malipiero Concero 


The program to be presented 
by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the concerts of to- 
morrow afternoon and Saturday 
evening will begin with an or- 
chestral transcription of Bach’s 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor by Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
who will be making the final ap- 
pearances in his two weeks of 
cuest conducting here. The ‘con- 
ductor will also bring forward 
the Second Symphony in C 
major by Schumann, Ravel’s 
“Spanish” Rhapsody and, for 
the first times in America, Mali- 
piero’s Piano Concerto. As in 
the case of Respighi’s Concerto 
at last week’s concerts, Mr. 
Mitropoulos will both direct the 
performance of the Malipicro 
Concerto and play the piano 
solo part in it. 

The Malipiero Concerto was 
completed in Asolo, Italy, on June 
10, 1984, according to a note in 
the composer’s hand at the end 
of the score (published the same 
year by Ricordi). The score is 
dedicated to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge. It was first 
performed in Rome in 1935. The 


instrumentation consists of a 
piccolo, two flutes, two oboes, | 
two clarinets, two bassoons, four | 


horns, two trumpets, timpani, Ii,e¢mop; a 
bass drum, snare drum, Wella and MITROPOULOS GUEST 
string quintet. HERE TWO WEEKS 
The Concerto is not long.} Dimitri Mitropoulos, the cele- 
There is considerable dialogue | brated Athenian conductor, has just 
between the orchestra and the/| a!rived on his second visit to 
piano, the solo instrument not | America and will begin rehearsals 


being regarded merely as an im- | 


portant member of a symphonic 
ensemble. In the first move- 
ment the piano is treated 
fairly brilliantly, in a style some- 
times approaching that of the 


old toccata. There are rapid | 


scale-like passages, arpeggios 


Monday for his two weeks as guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He will lead the concerts 
of next Friday and Saturday, Jan, 
15 and 16; also on the previous 
Thursday evening, in Sanders Thea~ 
| tre, Cambridge; the third concert of 
the Monday evening series on Jan. 
18, and the concerts of Friday and 
Saturday, Jan. 22 and 23, in Sym- 


and incipient trills. The other phony Hall. 

Instruments largely accompany Mr. Mitropoulos will perform two 

or imitate the piano. .transcriptions for string orchestra 
In the second movement,) upon his first program, which he 

which is an andante, the piano will present at the three concerts 

begins by being the accompany- of the coming week in Cambridge 


and Boston. ~ 
ing Instrument, but soon takes} quction and \ bigs Allergy oe 
an equal part in the dialogue. | of Dido, “When I am Laid in Earth,” 


The style is often highly orna- |! from Henry Purcell’s opera, “Dido 
inental. The last movement is | and Aeneas.” His second number 
marked allegro. Here again the) Wil! be the great quartet of Bee- 
piano is treated in the percus- | thoven in C sharp minor, Op. 131, 


' | Which was composed within a year 
ee becapnir of the old keyboard ‘of his death. The quartet, which is 
struments. There is a longish! in seven continuous movements, 


cadenza, and in general the vir- | will be performed by the string sec~ 
tuoso style is employed. | tion of the orchestra. Mitropoulos 

A rapid glance at the score. Will present the Preludio Giocoso of 
indicates that the harmonic ang PCCardo Castagnone, an Italian 
melodic style is in Maliptero’s| country. The conductor will appear 
customary eclectic vein, His! in his capacity as pianist when he 
compositions that will be re-/| takes the solo part in Respighi’s 
called from recent performance/| toccata for piano and orchestra. 
at the Boston Symphony con- ae ae bao Be be the sec- 
certs are the Symphony of the| C-c SU trom Altredo Casella’s 
Four Seasons (in ra sh hia. opera, “La Donna Serpente. 


ments) and the Violin Concerto, 
with Viola Mitchell as_ soloist. 
Both works were performed here 
in the fall of 1934. M.S. 
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he Athens Conservatory, 
of the Boston Symphony 


distinguished ps ~ 8 t 
est conductor ; 
fl r. Serge Koussevitzky. He ¥ = 
| is week and next, aS Wel 
ea Cal on Thursday night 


18. 


Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
who will return to this city as 
Orchestra during the ann Belg 
ular Friday and Saturaa e] 

the pn. core in Sanders Theater, Harvard University, ta 
and the third of the Monday Symphonies on ; 


For the second successive year, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos of Athens has 
spent two January weeks as guest 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. His success appeared 
even more overwhelming on this 
visit than last year. He received ova- 


tions from his audiences, and the 
orchestra itself evinced unusual lik- 
ingr for him. 

‘such manifestations are not with- 


out cause. Mr. Mitropoulos has many 


virtues -s a conductor. He impresses 
both listeners and players by his tre- 
mendous vitality. Moreover, he is a 
thorough musician, he knows exactly 
the: effects he wants and he has the 
tec‘hnical knowledge and the au- 
thority to obtain them. Incidentally, 
when he is in Boston he has an or- 
ches;tra of rare virtuosity to realize 
his wishes; and he is able to com- 
mand the respect and the allegiance 
of th.is sensitive human musical in- 
strurnent. Finally, Mr. Mitropoulos 
undcerstands well the value of show- 
man.ship in the concert hall, under 
present-day competitive conditions. 

Shkiowmanship was evident in his 
progirams. He conducted nine com- 


| 


posit.ions in his two weeks in Bos- | 


ton, in addition to the accompani- 
ment: for Gaspar Cassad6 in the 
Schurmann Cello Concerto. Three 
of thee works selected were orchestral 


| 


arralgements which Mr. Mitropou- | 


los 'nad made from the works of 
classical composers, and two of the 
othe'rs were compositions for piano 


and, orchestra in which Mr. Mitro- | 


poulos played the solo part, while 
directing the orchestra. It was as if 
Mr’, Cohan were presenting a play by 
Mr. Cohan, an Mr. Cohan. 

; - 


YWAAAME BeD 

Tihere is no moral turpitude in 
conducting an orchestra and play- 
ing a piano solo part at the same 
time. It has been done by some of 
the inost distinguished conductors. 
Nevertheless, except where the com- 
position is from an early period 
whet orchestras were small, or 
where it partakes of the nature of 
chamber music, such a dual per- 
formance remains a stunt, rather 
than an artistic achievement. Mr. 
Mitropoulos did it not on one 


| 


program but on three. And the two 
works he employed for this demon- 
tration of his versatility were not 
chamber pieces; they were Res- 
pighi’s Toccata and Malipiero’s Con- 
certo, which very likely would have 
sounded better under normal meth- 
ods of performance. 

The three transcriptions were of 
the Prelude and Final Air of Dido, 
from Purcell’s “Dido and, Aeneas”: 
Beethoven’s String Quartet in C 
Sharp minor, op. 131, and Bach’s 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor. The transcriptions were well 
made, with due respect to the orig- 
inals; the point I wish to make now 
is that there was rather too much 
Mitropoulos. Unfortunately, there 
was too much Mitropoulos also in 
the performance of these transcrip- 
tions and of other works. 

Oddly enough, the transcription 
of Beethoven, of which one was 
especially apprehensive in advance, 
in performance turned out to be one 
of the most satisfactory of Mr. 
Mitropoulos’s interpretations. There 
is of course always a _ question 
whether a masterpiece like this 
should be tampered with at all. 
There is always che reply, as with 
Bach’s organ music, that in its origi- 
nal form it is heard by compara- 
tively few people; but the reply never 
quite satisfies us. In the case of this 
quartet, Mr. Mitropoulos gave the 


voices to the string orchestra, using | 


the doublebasses merely for rein-| 


i 


forcement. Moreover, in perform-_ 
ance he permitted himself no no-- 


ticeable liberties. “Thus the experi- 
enc? was on the whole agreeable, 
evel} to those of us who prefer to 
hea.’ what the master wrote. 


Oe 


T’he other transcriptions came off 
les:is well. The Purcell air was taken 
at an excessively slow pace, and in 
the Bach the extravangances of 
termpo and dynamics quite wilted the 
architecture and made the magnifi- 
cerat structure float in vapors. It 
sou‘nded less like Bach than like 
“Tr‘aume” or the “Siegfried Idyl.” 

S)imilar treatment had an extraor- 
diniary effect on Schumann’s Sym- 
phony in C major, which b2came 


harcily recognizable with the sudden | 
chan ges of tempi, the *unexpected | 
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crescendi and diminuendi which The Joudest aa haa gest applause 
seemevi to occur at every bar. Of (me at the close of a performance 
course the line vanished, and the 


,, Of Respighi’s Toccata for piano and 
total result recalled the “Fantastic orchestra, with Mr. Mitropoulos 


Symp/nony rather than the Schu- |p), ving the solo part while directing 
manm C major. Such an experience the orchestra. This stunt of a con- 
has its excitements, but its musical q) .to0r's doubling as soloist always 
worth is at least doubtful. catches the popular fancy, whether 
Some excuse might be found for i+ be done by Ethel Leginska or by 
this treatment of Schumann in the pryno walter. And Respighi’s Toc 
fact that at the time of the compO~- (ata like the bulk of his music, lends 
sitio of the C major Symphony the j¢sejf to display. | i 
composer was undergoing a mental) put for all the excitement cause 
experience which was perhaps not py this manifestation of a dual virs 
far temoved from that of BerlioZ tuyosity, the high point of the att ats 
0 he wrote the “Fantastic.” Even joon musically was not the Resplg 7 
so, it is a pretty bold hand that Will Toccata, but the Beethoven Qual tet 
expound such a theory at the cost j, ©C sharp minor, Op. 131, “gre 
of making Schumann speak another gcriped for string orchestra by = 
musical dialect. versatile and indefatigable Mr. 
RY ee Mitropoulos. Cae ae 
And even if this excuse be ac-) his business of transcriptions is 
cepted in the case of the Schumann ticklish; it might well be argued 
reading, there is certainly no accept- that there are enough composi 
able explanation of such cavalier written for the orchestra, and Sie) 
treatment for Bach’s great Prelude ‘it is unnecessary to borrow ‘ a 
and Fugue in B minor. There must, |other forms, and especially Pk eee 
one feels, be something wanting 1N |with one of the acknowledged, mas . 
a conductor’s sense of style to per- ‘terpieces of music like the Beethove: 
mit, hi do such things. ‘op. 131. | | | 
i iimerttssions. we eed not give up On the other hand, it may = sp 
hope of Mr. Mitropoulos, for he 1S plied that these last quarte Hel: 
a man of exceptional talents and Beethoven are heard by a very 8 all 
abounding energy, who, if he will audience at most, and tha ci 
give heed to his better musical na- transcriber renders 4 service 
ture, should accomplish significant thus making them availab ; ly 
as well as startling results. larger public, just as. the orche: : 
The novelties introduced a Mr. eget y ge Bach’s organ mus 
itropoulos were of no great im- gre said to do. , | 
iance. The Respighi Toccata and perhaps the most important con- 
the Malipiero Concerto are just two sideration is how the transcrip sion 
more pieces in the modern idiom jas been done, and in this hg 
which might or might not have been jyr, Mitropoulos may claim ae 4 
written. Castagnone’s “Preludio Gio- respected the original. He alone 
coso” is a pleasing and successful trjeq to improve upon 9 sok 
attempt to capture in music th€ |eomposition. He has heeded a 
comedy style of Carlo Goldonl.|the doublebasses to reintiol | 


m , ure seemed 

3 2 Dim cellos when this proced a + 

[> /6- ° C ‘reasonable for the purposes nad a 
Mitropoulos at the Symphony chestral balance. Otherwise— 


listen- 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, the Greek 4t least as one Call tell from lis 


d with the 
‘no—he has not tampere | 
_ urate lied gal menage pepo sd Moreover, the well-considered 


appearances with the Boston Sym- performance did no more Wns 
phony Orchestra a year ago, re- to the quartet than nin where 
turned to its podium this week for from increasing a pa ini for 
another fortnight. Again his energy were momen Ss W 


| ily, but 
voices of the quartet omy, 
captured the imagination of the Fri- i were others when eo i 
day audience, which applauded him string choirs seemed to clarify t 


long and heartilv. texture of the music. 


The Quartet and the Toccata 
were the two central items of a 
program that was certainly original 
in its makeup. It opened with still 


another exhibition of Mr. Mitro- 

poulos’s talents, his arrangement 

for string orchestra of the Prelude 
and the Final Air of Dido, “When 

[ Am Laid in Earth,” from Pur- 

cell’s opera, “Dido and Aeneas,” and 

closed with a first American per- 
formance of Castagnone’s Prelude 

Gi0coso, 

Mr. Mitropoulos was canny in 
making free-use of the string sec- 
tions of the Boston orchestra, whose 
iike it would be difficult for him to 
find. For sheer beauty of sound. it 
might be said, these two transcrip- 
tions justified themselves in this 
performance. 

Resides being a brilliant and 
versatile musician, Mr. Mitropoulos 
has as well the gift of showmanship, 
& necessary faculty, they say, for a 
conductor. He made full use of his 
strings, he allowed his own ac- 
complishments to be seen and he 
chose a concluding number which 
could hardly fail to make its im- 
pression. Riccardo Castagnone, born 
in 1906, has not been known to 
Americans, By the testimony of this 

piece, he knows how to get his 
effects. The work is Supposed to re- 
flect the comedy style of Goldoni, 
without recalling any particular 
play, and it must be said that it 
succeeds in its bustling and amusing 
course, 

Another work had been an- 
nounced, but was dropped for want 
of time. This was Casella’s Second 
Sulte from his opera, “La Donna 
Serpente.” That would have made 
quite an Italian holiday, 


L. A. S. 
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INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


February 14 (see page 726). 


ll end about 4 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, at 8 
Allegro molto appassionato 


Andante 
Allegretto non troppo 


Allegro con brio 
Poco allegretto 


Andante 
Allegro 


I. 
Il. 


Ill. 


I, 

II. 

Ill. 

IV. 
Jascua HeEIFETz will give a recital in Symphony Hall, Sunday Afternoon, 


is programme wl 


aca 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN 
Liapov..........‘From the Apocalypse,” Symphonic Picture, Op. 66 


BRAHMS.........,++-++.++++---symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. go 


MENDELSSOHN..........-.--Concerto for Violin in E minor, Op. 64 
STRAUSS..........Dance of the Seven Veils from the Opera, “Salome 
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Koussevitzky and Heifetz Share 
Afternoon at Symphony Hall 


[~370°37 ey SBN RI 
Notable Combination Con-* 


tribute to Delights of Bach in the “Sanctus” of the B 


; ‘minor Mass. Nevertheless, it is a 
Memorable Occasion inoble page of music and Kousse- 


f 


vitzky and his aides clothed it 
By Redfern Mason with glowing colors. 


When Serge Koussevitzky had; After this music of the here- 
responded to the welcome of the |after we had the Symphony in 
audience, he turned to the or-|¥ of Brahms, his “Eroica,” as 
chestra, contemplated the play- Hans Richter called it, and I 
ers for a moment, and his atti- could not help thinking that, in 
tude seemed to say: “Gentlemen, WieW of its storm and stress, it 
let us make some of the most Might with greater propriety 
beautiful music in the world.” have preceded the work of Lia- 
And we of the audience felt that dov rather than followed it. For 
he also appealed to us, as at- the suifering, the ache and the 
tentive listeners, to co-operate longing of Brahms might nat- 
in the aesthetic conspiracy. urally lead to such a musical 

Straightway the instruments Sublimation as the Slav has por- 
began to play the symphonic trayed in his “Apocalypse. ’ 
tone poem of Liadov, “From the It was a noble reading of 
Apocalypse.” It is a Russian in- Brahms’ score that Koussevitzky 
terpretation of the vision of St. gave us, and the faint suspicion 
John when, on the island of Pat- I had that the director would 
mos, he had the heart-shaking veil it in shades of Russian mys~- 
vision which is recorded in the ticism was not realized. He gave 
Book of Revelations. us an inspiring, but indubitably 

‘You could hear the rumble of orthodox performance, one that 
the thunder and the roar of the throbbed with Germanic earn~ 
symbolic lions; there were estness. In the opening Allegro 
brazen splendors; there was jt pierced depths of gloom and 
cherubic hymning. Liadov’s in- rose to heights of grandeur, 4 
terpretation is full of monastic veritable series of confessions of 
reminiscences; his music proves depression and elation. The con- 
once more that, when we picture fidences between clarinets and 
Heaven, we always fall back on strings in the slow movement, 
what we learned in childhood the gentle suspiration of the 
and, in the Russian’s case, the violins in that idyllic Allegretto, 
chanting of monks and the ser- and the dramatic finale, likened 
aphic voices of nuns is never far py Joachim, without contradic- 
off. | tion from the composer, to the 
~ The orchestra lent itself glori- tale of Hero and Leander, were 
ously to the director’s fancy and beautifully done. — 

the effect produced on the hear- And then a soloist, the violin- 
er was akin to what the eyes ex- ist, Jascha Heifetz, well known 


perience in looking at Albert to Boston Symphony audiences. 


Durer’s “Sanctus” in his “Great He and the orchestra gave us 
Passion.” Yet, inspiring music the. Mendelssohn Violin Concer~- 
though Liadov has written, to, one of the most melodious 
‘it pales before the utterances Of and grateful of all concertos. 


Heifetz has emerged from the perfection is the one word that 
wistful spirituality of his earlier Comes to mind when he plays. No 
days and has. put on the rai- doubt there were many who would 
ment of a fine masculinity. His %@Ve Preferred-to hear him in some 


oth cer 
violin made a rapturous dis- 7° Concerto than the Mendelssohn, 


, | In recitals, with piano accompani- 
course, to which the ‘orchestra ment, the work is certainly heck. 


supplied an atmosphere of radi- neyed; but with the orchestra it be- 
ant and interpretative tone. comes different music altogether. 
—Heifetz does not insist on too Moreover, although it was played 
masterful a domination of the Dé last season with Mr. Milstein as 
tonal atmosphere; he vies with perscetl r4 Hh wr yrige oe seldom 
his fellow musicians; he is a certs. 08 By Pay ae 


leader among musical partners, Yesterday Mr. Heifetz played in 
all of whom have something im- capital form. In the finale he played 
portant to say. Virtuosity he Much- too fast, but then that is a)- 
has, but he does not obtrude it; 7#ys done nowadays in that partici- 
he plays like a master, but a - movement. It is said that Men- 
master among colleagues to °° SSM as a conductor liked to 


take music faster than 1s- 
whom he is glad to defer. He tomary: but he might not have bea 
successfully resists the tempta- reconciled to the breathless pace 


tion to make the Mendelssohn which was adopted yesterday. Even 
too feminine. It was a notable Mr. Heifetz’s technique and intona- 
tra and director. at that speed. The andante, on the 

The concert concluded with the Over hand, was interpreted with just 


) the right w | 
frank and fascinating sensual- anq never fell from thet inte tae 
ism of the “Dance of the Seven least hint of sentimentality. Dr. 


Veils” from, the “Salome” of Koussevitzky, returning from his 
Richard. Strauss, in which the holiday, led the orchestra in perfect 
oriental seductiveness of the ‘SYmpathy with the soloist. 

score was brought out bewitch- h Liadov’s “From the Apocalypse” is 
ingly. Here is a canvas on which 20@St Program music at its best. 


He set out to paint a tone picture 
the composer has painted a pic- of a mystical state of feeling as set 


ture as “dangerous and dally- forth in the Book of Revelation. The 
ing” as the poem which inspirec music is not literally descriptive in 
it. It was done with a subtle the manner of some of Strauss or of 
bizarrerie and sent the audience the 18th century attempts in this 
home with a thrill that they will 8°™re. Just as the Book of Revela- 
tion is so different from the rest of 

not soon forget. | the New Testament and has affinity 
PA 14a ameder Beare I with 17th century and later mystical 

| e ji 
Boston Symphony or shestra, iterature in which there has been 


Dr. so much interest in our time, so too 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given fLjadov’s music looks forward. For 


yesterday afternoon im Symphony example, it is su i 
hall, Jascha Heifetz. violinist, was | aenettotive aes pp 4 Cee 


pod Lear The program was as | Korsakov. “From the Apocalypse” is 
“From the Apocalypse," Symphonic_Ple- a work of singular fascination and 


Liadov | Power. If Liadov must be considered 


1 
Brahms a minor composer, his music has a 
| Mendelssohn | 8reat deal to say to an audience of 
Dance of the Seven Veils from “Salome” Z today. 


Strauss : , 
Some 200 people were disappointed Comes are some who maintain that 


, . “ e Third is the greatest of Brahms’s 
ade Dt. obtain “rush” seats | symphonies. Philip Hale, who was 
ably. the wn ad ayo ee ~ broggre not noted for a whole-hearted ad- 
ra : was the! miration of Brahms, apparently so 
sence of Jascha Heifetz as soloist. considered it. Certainly the first 
He is one of the great violinists, with movement is one of the finest open- 
om effortlessness which the term ings to a symphony that Brahms 
- wis oe has, as well, the finest} ever conceived. The andante has 
y Of tone and phrasing so that ‘always seemed to us to have a 
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Protestant-church-like character in 
the main theme that is not a happy 
invention for. a symphony. Sir 
Donald Tovey calls that movement 
pastoral, but surely it 1s music of 
the indoors? The Symphony received 
a fine performance, although the 
andante seemed unusually deliberate. 
Strauss’s exotic music from “Salome 

brought the concert to a brilliant 

nd. 

° The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Prokofieff will be 
the soloist in his Third Piano Con- 
certo. Dr. Koussevitzky will also con- 
duct other works of Prokofieff and 
Mozart’s “Prague” Symphony. 


HEIFEIZ IS 
THE HERO . 


SYMPHONY 


Some Concert Num- 


bers Not Especially 


| 
| 


{ductor and soloist, and so earned all | polished, scintillant, 


ithe applause. Dr. Koussevitzky, | 


| 


' 


with Jascha Heifetz, and yesterday's 


cent appearance here was both con-]| @oycerto of Mendelssohn. His fie 


~ ; ot wie ‘ S TAS a 
who returned to the Symphony Con-} tional and musical demands \ 
certs yesterday afternoon, shares | 
‘this particular pair of performances yeady been indicated, 


PROGRAMME’S POOR START 


As a matter of fact, Dr. kKousse- 


vitzky’s part of the concert got off 


to a poor start. In place of the original- 
lv announced excerpt from Taneiev's 
“Orestes,” Which would have had at 
least the interest of novelty, there came 


as opening number Liadov’s Symphonic 
Picture, 


“Krom the Apocalypse,’ 
Lisztian grandiosity, 1915 model. And 
the piece, hollow and trumpery, fell as 
flat as it deserved to fall, although the 
performance was one of tonal mag- 
‘ence, 
ae Ligdov succeeded Brahms, of the 
Third Symphony, of late played here 
less than the other three. Passionate 
Prahmsites have placed this symphons 
tabove its companions, above all other 
symphonies, even above all other carpe 
But the years are the best critics and 
they express their verdict, when is 
ready for delivery, through audienc S. 
That of vesterday did not particularls 
warm to this F major Symphony, no) 
in spite of a fine performance, did | 
'seem for the moment as though tne} 


, 5 
it. should. 


This symphony may be, as Mr. Bi 
programme notes argued, more — uly 
RBrahmsian than its predecessors, ou 
just the same it is fuller of other men s 


. cI 


I were any special reason why | 
Symphony Analyzed 
Lthematic ideas. Quotations, more | 
less literal, abound: Schumann anc 
Waener in the first movement, Herold 
in the second, Schumann again 1" the 
third, and Beethoven in the fourth, | 
And again to interpret the audiencs 
| relative coolness to the usually a 
potent combination of Dr. evit 
and Brahms, in the Finle of this sym 
phony storm and stress are _-tenbohge the 
i quiet and resignation. And for a fini 


koussevitzt ' 


thought: the keynote of this sympnons 
i z , . s . : iia mo 
oA | ‘¢ mellowness, a quality which ide 
’ ie ; . . a F . Z iV Vy 
‘at ¢ ' ime-spirit. Actua 
f at ajl-our own | ! “ay 


‘have more in common with the 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Freann of a week ago than with (th 


Wise Mr. Mitropoulos in his re- | 


Brahms of yesterday. 4 
‘i - = fn y -y Yao rv 
For his piece Mr. Heifetz chose | 
tonally beautiful 
and letter-perfect performance 0! ? 
that makes relatively slight emo: 


f re 


): 
i] 


work 

. 
. ry , v. . . *( lf 
eone conclusion. rhe extrem cord 
ty with which he was received has 


ry | 
er 


. ve  * rT} 5 
Krom Mendelssohn to Strau a 
end came in the “Dance of the -e\ 


audience, as audiences will, elected) yojjs." from the latter's “Salome, 


to make the violinist the hero of the of 


occasion. 


the less successful portions © 
thai Boston has 
the 


(hen 


remarkable opera | | 
tle likelihood of knowing Ih 

| should be known—1n the 
iNiant performance. 


Wa\ 


, 
Aga)? — 11 


Greater musical heights were 


* 
- 
i $634 Irml 4 Scaled in the F major Symphony of 


Boston Symphony Orchestra |Brahms. Dr. Koussevitzky was re- 
Jascha Heifetz, soloist, was the |*¥*2ing from his widwinter vacation 


center of interest in the fourteenth ae ve warmly greeted by audience 
Friday afternoon concert of the Bos ceecliaat GP ceig he directed the 

ay uid 1€ 1OS- |symphony with his invariable devo- 
ton Symphony season, given yester- | tion, ardor and authority. Yet here 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall | 600, something was wanting. Specific 
and to be repeated this evening. Mr. ae tcomings may be named: the 
Heifetz had chosen the Mendelssohn ss overwhelmed the strings in the 


tL ' first movement; the A 
Concerto. He played it with his usual |the Allegretto suffered econ A inl 


aplomb, technical wizardry and fin- jing handling; one or two entrances 


ish, and with no apparent feeling for | Were ragged and the solo instrumen- 

the nature of the music. True, this is | talists were not all at the top of their 

not the most thrilling of violin con- |form. But these things were merely 

certos, but it has its virtues, which |an outward manifestation, probably 

are readily enough evident in sym- |! a faltering by a re-creative imag- 

pathetic hands. It is not that Mr. |ination which can often fuse all the 

Heifetz is “cold”; we have had plenty |Musical elements into a superb and 

of emotion from him in such com- |irresistible artistic realization. 

positions as the Beethoven and the} There was, however. an exciting 

Brahms concertos, But either it was performance of Strauss’s brilliant 

not Mr. Heifetz’s day or-Mendels- |Dance of the Seven Veils. That 

sohn is not his affair, |closed the program, which had 
To begin with, Mr. Heifetz’s tone Opened with Liadoff’s Symphonic 

was not of its customary breadth |Picture, “From the Apocalypse.” 

and warmth. Then, he took the main | This was the third time Dr. Kousse- 

theme of the opening movement at |vitaky had placed this meretricious 

too quick a pace, badly obscuring the |item on a Boston program. What it 

line, lhroughout the movement he jneeds to complete it is a film by 

played with mechanical mastery and | Cecil B. De Mille. oA es 

missed entirely the romanticism of 

the music. This is not music to be 

mechanically played. If the playing | 

lacks the romantic fire, the music is 

nothing. The Andante went a little 

better, but it was sadly lacking in 

warmth of expression, and the final | 

Rondo was hurried and literal. 

Nevertheless the violinist received an 

ovation. 
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Mozart Symphony in D major (Koechel No. 504) 
Adagio; Allegro 
II. Andante 
III. Finale: Presto 
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PROKOFIEFF March and Scherzo from the Opera, 
“The Love for Three Oranges” 


PROKOFIEFF Third Concerto for Pianoforte, Op. 26 
I. Andante — Allegro 

II. ‘Theme — Andantino 
Variation. I. L’istesso tempo 
Variation MII. Allegro 
Variation III. Allegro moderato 
Variation IV. Andante meditativo 
Variation V. Allegro giusto 
Theme L’istesso tempo 

III. Allegro, ma non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEFF Scythian Suite, “Ala and Lolli,” Op. 20 


I. The Adoration of Veles and Ala 


II. ‘The Enemy God and the Dance of the Black Spirits 
III. Night 


IV. The Glorious Departure of Lolli and the Procession of the S*n. 
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SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


This programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 
o'clock on Saturday Evening | 





wind more happily than he | March and Scherzo from the opera, | 
does; no contemporary compos- |The Love for Three Oranges,” and 
er extracts more poignant ac- ‘he “Scythian” Suite. The program 
cents from the trumpet. The sae with Mozart’s Symphony in 
variations which constitute the ~ ~™@%/2 US. No. 504). 


Mr. Prokofieff, one of the leading 
second movement are now ten- composers of the period and an 


derly idyllic; now they ring with excellent pianist. has been the guest 
passionate protest; they are of the orchestra several times be- 
audacious, brilliant, challenging. |fore, and he has been represented 

Prokofieff is content to be part on its programs every season since 
of the orchestra; he does not/|1924, when Dr. Koussevitzky took 
seek any aggressive sovereign-\2Ver the direction. The “Scythian” 


: ‘Suite and the choral piece, “Sept, | 
ty of the score. He is a master ‘Ils Sont Sept,” made » consiteraaae | 
indeed; but he is a legitimate | sensation at their first presenta- | 
monarch, not tyrant. tions, and the First Violin Concerto, | 
The concluding number on three of the piano concertos, the | 
the program was Prokofieff’s “Classical” Symphony and the | 
“Scythian Suite,” composed in Fourth Symphony (composed for | 
1914, when he was a young man | the orchestra’s fiftieth anniversary) | 


of twenty-three. It is a pagan !, Save pleasure in their several | 


Serge Prokoieff Dominates Symphony 
Divides Program With Work By Mozart 


Russian Thrills Audience by Brilliant. Scoring 


a 


of Music,of Strong Racial Significance 
“29 TA he” The Boston strings are admir- 


| ; _— able; but yesterday they had not 
: Aaa ty —_ % fgg ps the gossamer lightness that I 
smile, which he only shared 1. ve learned to look for. 
|with the members of the Sym-| But with the advent of the 
phony and the still young com- March and Scherzo of “The 
poser, Prokofieff, Serge Kousse- 'Love of the Three Oranges,” a 
, in the program of yes- change came over the aesthetic 
vitzky, in PIOE atmosphere. Written just after 
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terday’s concert, balanced the, 


‘aristocratic world of imperial 


| years succeeding it. 


’ 


| 


Austria against the tormented 


Russia of the Great War and the 
And, as if to pay him out for 


his temerity, the Fates that gov- 
ern concerts made the divine 


Mozart appear somewhat at Q 
disadvantage. The work which) 


the director gave us was the so- 
called “Prague” Symphony in D 
(No. 504 in Koechel’s catalogue), 
a composition which, while 
genial: and beautiful, especially 
in the slow movement, lacks 
something of the serene beauty 
of the immortal three that are 
the crown of the composer’s 
symphonic utterance. 

It may also be that the sheer 
contemporaneity of the work of 
Prokofieff, its modernistic ex- 
uberance, its Slav alternations 
between hopes Heavens high 
and moments of black doubt 
and despair so captivated his 
fancy, for the nonce, that he 
could not capture the pure Mo- 
zartean rapture with his wonted 
assuredness. 

Whatever the reason that Al- 
legro which follows the intro- 
ductory Adagio lacked the 
sparkle and _ vivacity which 
Bruno Walter puts into Mozart. 


the Great War, it is an attempt 
to realize the spirit of one of the | 
“feeries” which Carlo Gozzi 
wrote for the Venetians at the 
time of his rivalry with Goldoni. | 
The oranges, of course, are la- | 
dies transformed into fruit by a/ 
magician. , | 

Prokofieff had already assimi- | 
lated the orchestra of Rimsky | 
and he had not ignored the pic- | 
turesque instrumentation of | 
Tschaikovsky’s “Nutcracker’’ | 
Suite. But with this musical | 
organism he works in his own 
vein; he knows all the exotic 
allurements of tone and he has 
the wit to give them an expres- 
siveness peculiar to himself. The 
sheer fantasy of it all captured 
the audience, and Mozart faded 
out of their mind; at least, it 
did out of my own. 

Then we had the pleasure of 
hearing, not only the music of 
Prokofieff, but the composer 
himself as soloist in his C major 


Concerto for piano and orches- 
tra. In a thoroughly delightful | 
performance, he left the impres-_ 


sion of a sort of Russian Alfred 
de Musset who lives in a world of 
.fantasy and is now uplifted 
Heaven high on dreams of a 
new and happier world, then 
sinks deep in the dregs of dis- 
Ulusion. None caresses the wood 


tone poem, based on the bar-| 2s. There can be no question of 


the composer’s mastery of musical 
baric mythology of those Scy-! form and of the orchestra, nor of 
thians whom the Roman legions | his individuality as a composer. 


learned to fear but never could; All the compositions by which he | 
conquer. It is music of a brutaljis represented on this week’s pro- 


magnificence, picturing the 
struggle between the gods of 
light and darkness, with a hu- 
man hero participating, like a 
sort of Russian Sieg*ried. 

Here we had a young poet en- 
visioning and idealizing the past 
of his race, seeing it in the light 
of a savage splendor, a splendor 
Which the magic of the orches- 
tra alone can realize. The mu- 
Sic is vivid, vicious, violent, with 
periods that almost tear one’s 
vitals. There is a gorgeous lust- 
fulness about it; there are irri- 
descent grandeurs, something of 
the spirit of Tamerlane and 
Genghis Khan. 

All the audience may not have 
liked its fierce sonorities: but I 
think there were few who did 
not feel their blood stirred by its 
nagan. vitality. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Serge Prokofieff is the distin- 
guished guest of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra this week in its 
fifteenth pair of concerts for the 
season, the first of which was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony | 
Hall. He played the solo part of his | 
Third Pianoforte Concerto, and Dr. 
Koussevitzky directed also the | 


‘gram are familiar to us. Moreover, 
| they are all early works. We do not 
‘wish to seem too exacting, but 
/would it not have been more stimu- 
‘lating to hear something new? We 
should like to hear, for example, 
the Second Violin Concerto, pro- 
duced in Madrid a little over a year 
ago. ‘To be sure, the composer is 
making a tour and he is not a 
violinist. Very well: how about 
music he has composed since he 
went back to live in Soviet Russia? 
The program notes tell us that he 
has been commissioned by the 
Soviet Government to write music 
for the Pushkin centenary, includ- 
ing some for the plays, “Eugen 
Onegin” and “Boris Godounoff.” 
The centenary date is next Monday. 
Surely the work must be done. 
Might we not have heard something 
of all this? | 
We might, but we didn't. | 
What we did hear constitutes at all | 
events a representative selection | 
from the composer’s early work. The 
March and Scherzo from “The Love 
for Three Oranges” are not very 
exciting, detached from the opera, 
but the Third Piano Concerto is an 
engrossing work and we can still 
enjoy the barbarity, uhe atmospheric 
nocturnal effects and the sunrise »tf 
the “Scythian” Suite. Still, it was 
not necessary to play these pieces 
again in order to establish Mr. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra A.more fanciful Prokofieff con- 
| celved the witty excerpts from “The 
This might be called “Prokofieff Love for Three Oranges,” Thetis. 


Prokofieff’s place in music. That able commentator on Mozart’s 
The orchestra played brilliantly Symphonies, G. de Saint-Foix, has 
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all the works of Mr. Prokofieff, who | written about the last movement of 


received an ovation. And the per- 
formance of the Mozart symphony 
(unheard here since 1921) was a 
model of delicacy and arm, of 
precision, balance and flexibility. 


LAS 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 15th regular concert. by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall. Serge Prokofieff, composer and 
pianist, was the soloist. The program 
was as follows: 


Mozart—Symphony in D major (K. 504) 
Prokofieff—March and Scherzo from ‘The 

Love for Three Oranges” 
Prokofieff—Piano Concerto N 


0. 3, Op. 2 

Prokofieff—Scythian Suite, ‘‘Ala and To}li,’ 
Op. 20 gi 6 “3 2 

Prokofieff is “not Anl@*fKA mast 


—~ 


stimulating and one of the most im- 


the Prague Symphony: “There is 
a strong mixture, in fact, of the ele- 
ments of drama and joy: the latter 
mood assuredly closes the Symphony 
in D, but on rhythms that are 
brusque and almost lashing where 
one divines more of struggle and 
energetic elan than of real good hu- 
mor.” Might not the same comment 
be made on Prokofieff’s music? 

Of course there are many more 
points of difference between the 
spiritual classicist and the ironic Rus- 
sian; but the similarity is also there 
if one looks for it. Mozart’s D ma- 
jor Symphony, to write of it by) 
itself, is one of his great works in| 
the form. The finale is perhaps the | 


2 most captivating, but the whole Sym- | 
phony is beautiful and interesting | 
music. M. de Saint-Foix finds the | 
influence of Clementi in it, although 


portant of modern composers, he is 
also a pianist of astounding ability. 
These qualities are well known in 


Mozart affected to despise the Ital- | 


jan. Dr. Koussevitzky conducted a | 
performance of great precision and | 
in good taste. The work of the 


: 5 ena ~win specially good. In- 
Boston, so that it was not surprising WOOr wae Wes C&D B 


cidentally, Dr. Koussevitzky should 


that a capacity audience gave him 
an enthusiastic reception yesterday. 
His is not music that requires intense 


discussion, for above all it is clear. 


positively have it on his conscience 
‘that he has neglected this Symphony 
‘during his administration of the or- 
ichestra. 


| We observed last Sunday that Pro- 


Its bold contrasts, strong rhythms kofieff was inimitable as a_ solo 
and its essential simplicity, in spite |Pianist in his own music. His play- 


ag j ic itself 
of the large orchestra in the Scythian Fae pied: day aemeane alas | 


Sulte and the elaborate plano part and clear. He is a fascinating pianist | 
in the Concerto, make it easy to un- \to watch in the effortless detach- | 
derstand. There may be those who ‘ment of his performance. Moreover, | 


| the Third Concerto is a_ brilliant | 
do not happen to like his music; but work. It abounds in contrasts of. 


this can not come from any obscurity. emotion and musical wit, in a most | 
For our part, we enjoyed every min- ingenious dialogue between piano 
ute of the concert. and orchestra. Dr. Koussevitzky | 
Mozart's so-called “Prague” Sym- conducted the orchestra in marvel- | 
phony made an excellent beginning /OUS accord with the soloist, ea 
to the concert. The classic com. Love for Three Oranges are wel | 
posers, as a matter of fact, blend ex- _ THe March and Scherzo from “‘T oS : 
ceedingly well on a program with Known both in a piano arr a 4 
the moderns. And, particularly, the 224 on a record. They are de sats | 
Clarity of Mozart’s music makes an ®MuSing pieces. The Scythian e | 
interesting contrast with the same May possibly endure as my ; 
quality in Prokofieff. This very sym- 8reatest work. It is a wot : | 
phony might easily have served as imagination and not of literal real- 
the inspiration for Prokofieff’s Clas- 48™. Given such a splendid perform- 
sical Symphony. But another kind 4nce as that of yesterday, the Scyth- 
of programmatic contrast would not 1@n Suite is extraordinarily exciting. | 
have done at all. Consider how im- Mr. Prokofieff again came out on | 
possible Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- the platform to acknowledge the 
Phony, for example, would have|®Pplause at the end of the concert. | 
‘sounded when one compared it with 
the fantastic Scythian Suite. 


Week” at the Boston Symphony 
concerts. From that outstanding 
figure among modern composers 
came most of the music on the 
program which Dr Koussevitzky 
conducted yesterday afternoon and 
will repeat tonight. Mr Prokofieff 


plays the solo part in his Third 
Piano Concerto, and is otherwise 
represented by the “Scythian Suite,” 


and the March and Scherzo from) 
his opera, “The Love for Three. 
Oranges.” There is also a Mozart. 
Symphony, the Prague” so-called. 
designated No. 504 in the Koechel 
| Catalogue, and last performed by 
|this orchestra in 1921. But Mozart’ 
/must have been forgotten by many: 
|after the rhythmic brilliance and 
the flooding sonorities of Proko- 


fieff, 

Even to this day, Serge Prokofieff 
May perhaps be regarded by more 
conservative listeners as a musica] 
anarch, particularly when they 
hear the savage dissonance of the 
“Scythian Suite,” or remember the 
tribal tumult o. “Sept, Ils Sont 
Sept.” Some liberal opinion places 
him not only as the most original 
Russian composer since Stravinsky, 
but one of the two greatest among 
the younger contemporary com- 
apr ea the other being Paul Hinde- 
mith. 

Prokofieff is representative of his 
time when he invokes orchestral 
dissonance, insistent and complex 
rhythms, and the esthetic restless- 
ness which has been prevalent 
Since the war. Where Hindemith, 
gifted though he is, tends to write 
music more intellectual than emo- 
tional, Prokofieft reveals a greater 
Play of imagination. _. 

The “Scythian Suite” is 23 years 
Old, and to one listener at least, it 
has not suffered from the fact of 
age. Of very little music composed 
since then could this be said. Nor 
could one hardly mistake the impli- 
cations of barbarism which Pro- 
Kofieff set forth in.so deft yet so 
unrestrained a manner, even though 
it would be difficult to make a sus- 
tained “program” if one were un- 
acquainted with the composer's own 
Synopsis. Particularly remarkable 
is the unified style, the cohesion of 
the piece, which begins at high ten- 
sion and. carries through without 
diminution of interest. The con- 
Clusion is quite as exciting as the 
opening measures. | 


natural considering the nature of 
Gozzi’s 18th century tale, which 
formed the plot of the opera. A 
fairy Prince does not behave like a 
Scythian. 
According to the record, his Third 
Piano Concerto had not been heard 
iat a Symphony concert Since its) 
| introduction, with Prokofieff as solo. | 
‘Ist, 11 years ago, Here again was | 
| testimony to enduring qualities, The | 
| Concerto might have been composed | 
only yesterday so far as freshness | 
was concerned. If it is too long, and | 
if the piano is treated entirely as a/| 
percussive instrument, there are. 
memorable and varied pages. Mr | 
_Prokofieff played it engrossingly, | 
He was applauded with more than | 
usual fervor by the Friday audience. | 
Orchestrally, the Concerto shared | 
the prevailing brilliance of the | 
afternoon, 
Mozart's “Prague” Symphony was | 
@ product of his later years, but its | 
three movements suggest that he | 
wrote it when younger. Why it had | 
Jain unplayed so long is not answer. | 
able. Just escaping the stature of | 
the three greatest of Mozart sym- 
phonies, it nevertheless is fine music | 
.4nd ought to be a fixture of the 
standard repertory, 
|. Next week the orchestra goes to) 
|New York. The next Boston con. | 
| certs will be Feb 19 and 20, wien | 
half the program will be given to} 
music inspired by Pushkin. the/| 
Russian poet, who was killed 100 | 
years ago Feb 10. C. W. D: 


‘Composes, Plays His 


Piano Concerto for 
High Light 
2-OTTV ok 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


On the programme side yesterday’s 
Symphony Concert came close to be- 
ing what the painters call a one-man 
show, and that man was Serge Pro- 
kofieff, who also appeared as soloist 
in his own Third Piano Concerto. 
Mozart’s so-called “Prague” Sym- 
phony served as introduction. 
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HIS MARVELOUS CONCERTO 


In addition to the Concerto, the com- 
positions of Mr. Prokofieff heard yes- 
terday were the all-too-brief March and 
Scherzo from the opera “‘The Love for 
Three Oranges” and the youthful 
Scythian Suite, a still stirring work 


leven though some of its original 


' 


} 


} 
' 
' 
} 
t 


{ 
i 


savagery is passing with the years, In 
that particular direction, of course, 


Prokofieff outdid his own achievement 
in his choral ‘‘Seven, They Are Seven!” 

It was through the Concerto, which 
the composer had played here 11 years 
ago that Mr. Prokofieff who fortunate- 
ly does not know how to be dull, was 
most impressively represented yester- 
day. Here is the Prokofieff in whom 
the true classic spirit flourishes, and 
without affectation. This music exists 
only of and for itself; it stimulates and 
it charms: at times it even moves and 
touches; yet it is wholly of our day, 
not back to Bach nor back to Mozart 
nor back to anyone else. 


Still a Young Man 


In that he ean be in his concerto and 
symphonies both up ‘to the minute and 
ingratiating, Prokofieff stands a little 
apart from the other composers of our 
day. Except in the ‘‘Classical’” Sym- 
phony, a pure jeu d’esprit, he has not 
felt compelled variously to revive the 
musical past in the manner of the 
later Stravinsky, while on the other! 
hand he happily lacks the deliberate 
harshness of Hindemith. | 

It was patent yesterday that the 
audience liked Mr. Prokofieff’'s music— 
all of it~and that it liked him no less, 
His Concerto is not a virtuoso plece in 
the Lisztian mannér, although it im- 
poses no small strain upon its per- 
former, and Mr. Prokofieff played it 
in a fashion at once competent and un- 
assuming that must. haye won his lis- 
tenérs quite as much as did his boyish 
awkwardness of demeanor. It is diffi- 
cult to believé, for all his growing bald- 
ness, that Mr. Prokofieff is nearing 46. 


Every Piece Liked 


The choice of Moza'‘t’s Symphony, 
identifiable as that in D major without 
Minuet, was a fortunate one. Written 
between ‘“‘Figaro”’ and “Don Giovanni," 
this Symphony has some of the operatic 
flavor that sets it and many of its 
companions quite apart from the sym- 
phonies of either Haydn or Beethoven. 

The performance, to come at last to 
the deserving if self-effacing Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, was in every way admirable 
and delightful, while that of Mr. Pro- 
kofieff’s music we can safely assume to 
have been to the entire satisfaction of 
the composer. 
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15 o'clock 


(After Pushkin) 


30 o'clock 


of Tsar Saltan’” (After Pushkin) 


Pro gramme 


“The Golden Cock” (After Pushkin) 


h 


xfeent 


INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
OLGA AVERINO 


.. Suite from the Opera, “The Fairy Tale 


‘oO vivace 


— 


.....+.+...9ymphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 60 
Alleg 


Allegro, ma non troppo 


io; 


S 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 20, at 8 
Allegro vivace. Trio. Un poco meno allegro 
The Three Wonders (Introduction to last scene) 


Finale 
The Flight of the Bumble-Bee 


Allegretto alla marcia 
Introduction to Act II 


I. Adag 
Adagio 


FIFIY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THI{RTY-SEVEN 
BEETHOVEN. ...Overture to Collin’s Tragedy, “Coriolanus,’”’ Op. 62 
Rimsky-Korsakov........Introduction and March from the Opera, 


l 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 19, at 2 


BEETHOVEN....... 
Il. 
Ill. 
IV. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV..... 
I. 
II. 
Ill. 
IV. 
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A Composer Illustrates Through 
the Mystery of Musical Language 


Sparkling Music of Rimsky-Korsakov and T schai- 
kovsky a Labor of Lov 
2 ; 20-3] ky a Labor of | . 


By Redfern Mason ae ; | 
' , there is no disillusion. In it 
Your poet is the best music Beethoven seems to have met 
critic in the world, not only be- his “deathless beloved one,” and 
cause he is sensitive beyond the score is joyous throughout, 
ordinary mortals, but because he rp a went passing ence 
bec ions of discord as serve to prove 
ia -ycsapaneellie ebrnsesige ae the old saying that “The falling 
Deep calls unto deep.” Think out of faithful friends is the re- 
how much music we should lack yewal of love.” 
if these has been no Shake- Koussevitzky led the symphony 
speake, no Goethe, no Keats or! with a genial understanding that 
Shelley. ‘put us all in a receptive mood. 
So it was fitting that the Bos-| perhaps the first movement is a 
ton Symphony should pay its! trifle prim, as if, when he wrote 
devoirs to Pushkin, that Russian|jn strict form, the composer. 
Byron, whose curiously sophis-'eoyjiqd not doff his scholastic | 
ticated irony—so Russians say— 


robes. But the slow movement 
aggre 2 She justion io Bene ‘is pure heartsease, and the last 
lish two movements are the Bee- 
'thoven that his devotees admire 
ithe most. The master’s signa- 
‘ture is in the homelike, truly 


|;Germanic themes; their treat- 


| ' ‘Our 
with which Pushkin inspired fans eae, — sila 
Rimsky Korsakoff and Tschai- Se dks taanke of al present 
| ac maple were a delight to) went out to conductor and or- 


| chestra. 
But because the genius of a/| © es es 
F a : | To turn to the Rimsky Korsa- 
great poet must be approached | kov of “Tsar Soltan” was like 


pete per mate of ee ane | listening to Pushkin’s old nurse, 
ie cee une siesta po a after reading Grimm. Her name 
letetn sh ond Mei aes “4 ‘aatiiscan was Arina, and she told the poet 
amg eegieting . ' |fairy tales which afterwards be- 
Or perhaps it was contrast that | dial ae tin ik eeemen of his 
he sought. Whatever the motive eadtey:- ie oaaant Se. tine 
the result was happy. | wif: ioe 
One might nave prefered the sity tees, the Poe, he Inter 
‘é emon 99 overture O e ‘é or- , ' ji 
iolanus”; but then the Roman Jlustrator through the myster} 
leader was an exile, and so was © ie se ilies diaiiliban 
Pushkin. Beethoven too was'§ | 
forever in love, so was Pushkin, | 0f the orchestra than Rimsky: 
though the latter resembled the) a oo a yet. mal 
Faust of Richard Strauss, al- | seem to ta elr na an- 
SE ice atin tne va. lem our- adult. selves and. drank 
she” and always ending the ad- 
venture of disillusion. | in the sparkling music. If it was 


But in the B flat Symphony 


With Serge Koussevitzky yes- 
terday afternoon’s concert must 
have been a labor of love, for 
he gave us readings of chapters 


gay and. exuberant, with an ori- | think of any other author who has 
ental tang, in the “Tsar Soltan,” |aroused a great many composers. 
it was picturesque with a touch | Maeterlinck, perhaps, though he is 
of mockery in the “Coq d’or” | not a very satisfactory example. 

music. No wonder the Russian | T¢ is another thing altogether 
pena uld none of it. In his when we speculate what these au- 
apes A: , thors would themselves have thought 
ingenuous way Rimsky was mak- 6,5 the music composed in their 
ing the Emperor of all the Rus- honor. Byron had no interest in 
sias ludicrous. And laughter is music. Shakespeare would prob- 
something that tyrants dread.' ably have been bewildered at what 
They won’t let Charley Chaplin’s | ideas his poetry brought forth in 
movies be seen in Germany, you! freign composers. Volumes have 


know. People might laugh at the! P®e® written on Goethe’s taste in 


Ah music, but the simple fact was that 
Fuhrer. _he was almost entirely governed by 
But all the Russian part of the; the hide-bound opinions of Car! 


program was not fairy tale. We Zelter in this connection. On the 

listened to the “Letter scene” whole, then, it is permissible to as- 

from “Eugene Onegin,” with sume that Pushkin would have had 

Olga Averino as the singer. re heya Shag his own commemo- 
| ; ‘e concert! 

Pushkin, though a rake, could Apparently we get little or no idea 
still dream the ideal,and Tatiana of the greatness of Pushkin’s poetry 
is his embodiment of that ideal. in translation. Certainly the “Le- 
In transmitting her maiden long-' ter Scene” in English is flat enough; 
ings into music Tschaikovsky' yet Maurice Baring says that it 
wrote a masterpiece, and in mas- ‘reaches the high-water mark of the 
terly fashion those reeds and W0rld’s poetry.” As a matter of fact 
strings drew her spiritual ple- Mr .Baring’s essay on Pushkin, in 
ture. It is beautiful music and « niece of’ work and makes one see 
it was beautifully played. wherein Pushkin’s greatness lies. He 

Miss Averino did her part ad- tries his hand at translation also, 
mirably. The self-conscious tech- with really successful poetic re-| 
nician never for a moment came _ Sults. 


| 
| 
between the audience and the . Yesterday we had to rely on music | 
heroine. We owe her thanks, £0 Speak for us in honor of Pushkin. | 


se | The Rimsky-Korsakov works are an 
&~ “SYMPHONY CONCERT old story here and one that con- 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS tinues to be enjoyed. The unhappy 
The 16th fesular concers by the Boston “Bumble-Bee,”’ who is undoubtedly 
“V¥Vmpnony enestra, P SSPVITZKY, » . 
conducting, was xiven yesterday. afternoon battered about over the radio every 
in Symphony Hall, Olga Averino, soprane. night in the year, sounds better 
Was the soloist. The vrogr ‘as as fol- : ’ 
a 2 program wes aso when played in the hall by a first- 
Overture to ‘“‘Coriolanus”’ Beethoven Yeatre : 66 Cyr” 
Symphony No. 4 in B fiat major. rate orchestra, The Coq d'or 
op. 60 ' music, though, is a much more ef- | 
fective work. The performance yes- | 
| terday was brilliant. Mme. Aver- 
| Tchaikovsky " br ht : 
Introduction and March from “The Golden ino brought her fine talent and voice 
Cock Rimsky-Korsakov to bear on the Letter Scene from 
How many authors could achieve Tchaikovsky’s “Eugene Oniegin.” | 
the distinction of a commemorative Her singing was beautifully pure, | 
concert? Pushkin, to whom half of Cary red oo ae har Speen # ene | 
eas Wier | ful, e Sa u cordially by | 
veste r TT | : | 
yesterday 5 concert was dedicated in the audience. | 
Spirit, has inspired the Russian peo- Dr. Koussevitzky conducted an ex- 
|'ple by his writings for a hundred cellent performance of the Beetho- 
’ ort ' ,o) 
years. Nor have the Russian com- ven wag mca 9 mia ong aw ae 
| Oourth Symphony. he orchestra | 
osers ft ; 
he rs lagged behind in using his \o- in capital form, so that both 
works for operas. Goethe has in- works sounded with superb pre-. 
\Spired more music, probably, than cision and an eloquence that Was | 
any other writer. Shakespeare has in perfect taste. The Fourth Sym-. 
his quota; and Byron too would de- phony is one where in, as Sir Don- | 


‘serve a concert. But it is hard to ald Tovey points out,. Beethoven 
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catcnes tne splriv oO: MOZAart put «. - ; 
: r ltan” music, unfortunately, 
without imitation. Mozart occasion- Tsar Salt " ately, 


: is not of his best. The trumpet fan- : ; be construed’ . 
ally used Pace dora age on a.SlOW fares become tiresome; the rich or- ment of the music iteelf, let It he aed 
movement, as Mm the Violln and chestration cannot hide—save the : that the Fourth rn e sai 


, Attn | Sympl 
Fiano Sonata in E flat major. In less “Flight of the Bumble Bee”-—-a pat- | Attic purity of style, fa” amount brie 
expert hands than Mozart’s, or Bea- ent jack of engrossing ideas, “Le | 


relatively lesser of the Nine 
yer : p< hag: ; im. » and that 
thoven’s in this Symphony, the slow Coq qd’Or” is, however, another mat- the stage-music of Rimsky-Korsakoy 
rondo can become a bore. The ter, Here Rimsky created music Re, | inclines to the merely pictorial and pic- 


scherzo ana finale are in Beethoveit’s | fascinating and vital. | turesque, the showily empty. | 
5 j nner, tha i ? P ws j >} w . | 
most sunny and genial mat ©; Mme Averino’s expressive sing Tatiana’s Letter Song 


mood that he achieves again iN | jing of the aria from “Eugene Onie- Yee | 
the Eighth Symphony. gin” aroused hope in one who has avin po ratiana & Letter Song came for 
The concert will be repeated to- never heard more of Tchaikovsky's loment warmth and emotion, and 


night. Next week Richard Burgin | opera except the air of Lenski, that By Olen mee and ares pase was sung 
will conduct the orchestra in Mo- the work may some day be presented ahdecetnes, ] 28 ete nee by Dr. 
| zart’s Divertimento (K. 320) and the| here again on the stage. According jaffectingly that the denivs to hina Pore 
| Symphony in C minor by the Soviet|to record, there has been but one | Both. in the. antive enene Tae Btn 
“composer, Yuri Shaporin. Boston performance of the whole, and immediate, It is a double pity thas 


‘ 
SYMPHONY HALL ; by a Russian company some years Sy mM p h O nN y PP lays Boston should know so wel] the svym- 


ago. Tatiana’s agitation over what phonies of Tchaikovsky and have but 


she has written to Oniegin reveals a . the barest acquaintance with ‘‘Bugene. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra side of Tchaikovsky quite different Pieces Based U on eein.” and that it has heard “Page| 
Alexander Pushkin is venerated from that of the symphonist. Here p cea eae “Faust’s" by the dozen | 
by the Russians not only as their there is no febrile brooding, no ; opr ee ee only once. For 
great and first national poet but by lamentation, but beautifully written His Poems pe Wildoin 1 Pepe te nihuctas performance, 
those of musical inclinations as one music vividly suggestive of Tatiana’s ae A y, [ the neighborhood of 1b vin’ aan 
who inspired a number of Russian condition of mind. Mme Averino’s 2 Ai 2 Z / Ay sists vividly in the meMimeae 82° Per 
compositions. Just 100 years ago voice never sounded more rs PPA oe ww. #7 i It was a distinct pleasuye. further. | 
Feb 8 Pushkin fell in the famous. nor her singing more musicianly BY WARREN ct sa a more, to hear Mme. Averino tn music | 
duel with D’Anthes and died two than yesterday. : é =“ STOREY SMITH that was not primarily exotic.’ Al} nad 
days afterward. Since the Boston If the simpler texture of Beetho- The programme of this A Adak beteg exceptional talents have been | 
Symphony Orchestra was in New ven was’ shadowed by Slavic tae helmet a. help hay i the sort of music “(hat 
York last week, proper observance elaboration, the forceful eloquence eg Is curiously Sasi, re else either \could sing or was | 
here of the centenary had to be put of his thought suffered not at all. divided and contrasted, one half fal] Pre end | 
off until the concerts of yesterday Of late years the , “Coriolanus ing to Beethoven and the other “ie Clarity and Balance 
afternoon and tonight. Overture has not been performed : 
Dr Koussevitzky has therefore de- so often as those to “Egmont” and 


Symphony Concerts 


Russian opera. 


The linmediate pre- oe return to the other music of 
. . oT : . oa : tp 9 <= on Le 4 al ernoon, further \ cje ,) 

voted the second half of the pro- “Fidelio,” though in some ways it text lor the latter was, of course, the placed emphasis should \he | 

| | 

} 


the 


a er 
SO ar 


unon . laritu eda. 7 
pon the elarity a tiwetTaderh ce 


. . . . 1 a . 
gram to excerpts from three operas js quite as striking as any of them. now widely celebrated commemora- ,#"¢ what is called musicality fyhich dis 


whose literary basis is found in the ‘The Fourth:-Symphony has unac- tion of the 100th aR nieces [tinguished Dr, Koussevitzkyts reaan 
writings of Pushkin: the suite from countably been absent from the at ats gas iversary of the ‘sed the orchestra's ef ip i. ing 
“The Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan” and “regular” concerts since the Autumn veathh OF the poet Pushkin, to whom | l‘ourth Symphony in a pérformance 
the introduction and march from of 1931, and the most recent hear- nearly every Russian dbera of cons | that surpassed even their own notable 
“Le Coq d’Or,” both by Rimsky- ing was during the Tuesday after- sequence A a ) #ccomplishments with it, The} Overture, 
Korsakov; the so-called “Letter noon Beethoven cycle in the season bien, engrossing than eitherd ‘Leonora 
Scene,” from “Eugene Oniegin,” by of 1933-34. The Fifth Symphony pee ipat or “Egmont,” was set forth 
Tchaikovsky, the solo part of which might with profit be temporarily pt Mey Peli, tful blending of its for- 
is sung by Olga Averino, soprano. retired in favor of its immediate It was an afternoon, yesterday, of a peatifes tac eae pclae was | 
The program begins with two works predecessor. When. Beethoven Drilliant and beautiful plaving “ i isake in is. tans ,4 ee ip aad wt 
of Beethoven, the “Coriolanus” Over- ‘wished to be warmly good-humored | seemed for vows Oh RMR lLorsa kov, cabdatatts: on he forename : 
ture and the Fourth Symphony. he did so with utmost devotion. Like v in 1 aie 


OWes its existence. 


| the moment an ideal pres- vision of tha sr Rigs purth | 
Mr Burk has detailed in the pro- the second, sixth and eighth sym | 4 bei yn id efach number On the pro- where the musie eaats ose sad vdh Riese 
gram notes the names of Russian phonies, the fourth is uniformly | eet 1 he beginning came with the | ment above the mere virtuosite of the | 
operas founded upon the work of light and charming, performance of Beethoven’s Overture to tet, | 
Pushkin. The list is impressive and The orchestra played with that “Coriolanus,” continued with that of! ive. wey ae well be thankful, and the | 
roffers a suggestion that from at extreme precision which is so im- his Fourth Symphony, of the Suite Free ae Pushkin would join with us, 
east one of them could have been portant a part of its preeminence, ql- | from RKimsky-Korsakov’s opera, “rb 6 | nso amc and not timsky | 
} +45 . “ Hil, Ale ) Tear ne: ’? | °“—@ © OCBLN, ANC Ww 

taken music more exciting than the though the horns had difficult mo de zy Tal of Tsar Saltan,” of the | should ee ether aan a 4 
“Tsar Saltan” suite. The “Corona-' ments. Dr Koussevitzky’s present Hose At pital ,2rom Tchaikovsky's] were not noEnteneit et although. we 
tion Scene” from Moussorgsky’s reading of the Fourth Symphony that. of aa oats and concluded with } that Pushkin also inspired that arekes 
“Boris Godounovy,” had such a pres- js wholly admirable. | } reir oD’ Sg goatee and March (est of all Russian operas Maceuen 
entation been feasible, would doubt- Next: week Richard Burgin will Lest this’ aecics oe ot ee sky’s “Boris.” | 
less have been enthralling. conduct the first American per- : IS praise of the performance | 

Rimsky-Korsakov was capital when formances of the C minor Symphony 

it came to musical depiction and by Yuri Shaporin, the Soviet com-. 

story telling, with his wealth of poser. The program will begin with | 

magnificent color and his character- a Serenade (K 320) by Mozart. | 


istic semi-Oriental melodies. The SC. W..U 
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Pushkin’s centenary was observed 
fn the program of the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra’s sixteenth pair of | 
concerts (Feb. 19-20), which listed 
¢hree musical items inspired by the 
poet’s works: A Suite from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera, “Tsar Saltan”; 
the Letter Scene from Tchaikovsky’s 
“Fugen Onégin,”’ sung by Olga Aver- 
ino, and the Introduction and March 
from Rimsky’s “Coq d’Or.” ‘There 
was more musical meat, however, in 
the first half of the program, which 
included the Overture to “Coriola- 
nus” and the Fourth Symphony, by 
Beethoven. | 

The symphony was brilliantly per- 
formed, with exquisite precision and 
subtlety of nuance. Only the opening 
Adagio dragged, as had the slower 
measures of the overture, which re- 
ceived a father theatrical perform- 
ance. But the noble melodies of the 
Symphony’s slow movement were 
nobly sung, with due regard for a 
sustained tempo and an unflagging 
legato; and the utterance of the last 
two movements was unsurpassably 
lively and graceful. Dr. Koussevitzky 
did well to revive this symphony | 
after an interval of more than-five | 
years. It does not deserve neglect | 
merely because it is surpassed by | 
some of its companions in the series. 
Treated as Dr. Koussevitzky treats 
lt, it repays hearing fairly often. | 

it must be confessed that Rim- | 
sky’s bright orchestrations sounded | 
exceptionally empty after the sym- 
mony. Tchiakovsky fared rather 

>tter, for if he lacked Rimsky’s 
color, he had more musical sub- 
stance, “Eugen Onégin” is not the. 
most exciting opera in the world. 
1i0r ls the Letter Scene the most. 
thrilling of lyric episodes, but it 
served to show us the Byronic 
aspect of Pushkin’s genius, as the 
Rimsky excerpts showed us. the 
fantastic. To honor the poet thus 
was an appropriate and a graceful 
gesture. L. A. & 
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“55 


15, o'clock 
g 


D THIRTY -SEVEN 


Overture to “Oberon 


30 o’clock 


10 on Friday Afternoon, 
ing 


ee 


“HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX 
STEINWAY PIANO 
rday Even 


INTERMISSION 


.....9erenade in D major (Koechel No. 320) 
; Allegro con spirito 


Moderato 
(First performances in America) 


(First performances at these concerts) 


Il end about 4 
o’clock on Satu 


29, 


“NINETEEN 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 


agio maestoso 


Seventeenth Programme 
SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, at 8 
“Legend”: Risoluto—allegro molto 

“Dance”: Allegro molto 


“Lullaby”: Lento 


Rondo: Allegro ma non troppo 
“Campaign 


Concertante: Andante grazioso 
Andantino 


SEASON, 
Minuetto 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


Within the calm precincts of Sym- 
phony Hall a much anticipated event 
occurred yesterday afternoon—the | 
American premiere by the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra of the revo-' 
lutionary Symphony in C minor by 
the Soviet Russian Yuri Shaporin. 
Richard Burgin conducted. Al- 
though the program began with a 
‘masterpiece among theatre over- 
tures, that to Weber’s “Oberon,” and 
continued with a charming speci- 
men of Mozart’s “entertainment” 
music, the Serenade in D major 
(K 320), the newsy part of the con- - 
cert really came after intermission. 

The word “revolutionary” has 
poltical significance in this Sym- 
phony. Shaporin, a 47-year-old 
composer who is otherwise un- 
known here except by report, was 
old enough to see the Russian 
revolution through the eyes of a 
man in hic: late 20s. He naturally 
has a proletarian sympathy, and has 
made this work a sort of memorie' 
to the overthrow of imperial autoc- 
Tracy. 

Some empty seats were observed 
on the floor, and this may have.in- 


‘dicated that a few subscribers, 


elected to stay at home. But if any 

expected to see red flags streaming; 
from violin bows, or an agent of the 
G. P. U. hiding behind a double-. 
bass, they must have been sorely 

disappointed. For this creation is i 

truth mediocre program music se 

in a noisy and confused idiom, ano 
much too long for what it has t 

say. An impressionable child woulc¢ 

not be corrupted by hearing it. 


Shaporin’s purpose is best told} 
in his own words, printed in the | 
“My ‘Symphony’ | 
Was originally conceived as a piano | 


program book: 


-concerto, but gradually outgrew 
that form.... I have tried to show 
‘the development of ‘the fate of a 
|human being in a great historical! 
upheaval.’ It portrays the gradual 
transformation @f individual con- 
sciousness in the process of accept- 
ance of Revolution. The first part 


is the ‘Past’—that which is gone, | 
and js no more. In this ‘Past’, how- | 
ever, there are seeds of revolu-| 
tionary consciousness.” This gives | 


an idea. 

shaporin, perhaps with the logical 
conclusion that music of and for the 
mass should be produced by the 
mass, wrote for large orchestra aug- 
mented by a wordless vocal chorus 


(sung at these performances by the 
Cecilia Society), a small brass band 
for the finale, and sundry instru- 
ments of percussion, 

As Nicolas Slonimsky pértinently 
remarked in an article about Sha- 
porin, “‘there is nothin: in his Sym- 
phony ... that could 10t have been 
written 50 years a9.” Yet the driv- 
ing and compliccied rhythms, which 
constitute most of the value of the 
score, séem to have stemmed from 
Stravinsky rather than Borodin. 

There is no emphasis upon orches- 
tral color except vivid contrasts of 
mass sonorities, The substance and 
manner are distinctly Russian, if not 
original with Shaporin, and a com- 
poser of no other country could 
have written it. The tumultuous 
finale, with voices, brass band and 
orchestra abstractly proclaiming 
glorious deliverance from cruel 
autocracy, is powerful. But this is 
the catchpenny power of sheer num- 
bers anda volume. The effect would 
have beén the same if, instead o* 
vowels, the chorus had sung a page 
from the Tariff act. 

All music, program or otherwise, 


‘survives at last entirely upon its 


worth as music. Beethoven's 
“Eroica” remains a masterpiece, but 
not bécause he first intended it to be 
a monument to the young Bonaparte. 
Wagner’s “Ring” is full of philo- 
sophical implications, but a callous 
public throngs the Metropolitan 
Opera House just because the music 
is that of a colossal genius. 

It follows, then, that Shaporin’s 
Symphony must ultimately be 
judged by its musical values, and 
not by the nonsensical “ideology” 
sacred to those who haphazardly 
confound art with politics. With the 
best will, this reviewer can regard 
the score only as a product of mod- 
erate technical skill and pronounced 
eclecticism. 

The performance indicated that 
the Symphony had been prepared 
with devoted care. Mr Burgin’s con- 
ducting emanated the utmost fervor. 
The applause was neither more nor 
less than that usually shown by the 
Friday audience. 

The program will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Dr Koussevitzky 
will give the first American per- 
formances. of the late Alban Berg's 
Violin Concerto. Schoenbereg’s tran- 
scription of a Bach prelude and 
fugue, and Strauss’ “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra” will be heard. 
| Qu 9.37 C. W. D. 


Symphony by Soviet Composer Makes | 


Profound -[mpression on Audience 


ilk peear 


By Redfern Mason ' Musically, In certain ways, 
Richard Burgin took heart of |Soviet Russia is leading the 


| ae a ,,;world. The fact that in the 
vrace and the fairies in Weber’s | country around Moscow alone 


“Oberon” moved with lighter|there have been established 
feet at yesterday's concert Of | three thousand people’s choirs, 
the Symphony than they did at is eloquent proof that, from an 
the concert on the preceding | aesthetic point of view, salva- 
Monday. In the Mozart Sere- tion may be once more coming 
nade in D, which followed, the to us from the East. 

beauty of the music awoke in Shaporin’s Symphony in C 
him a purer fantasy, as well in- minor, the composer’s opus II, is 
deed it might in any spirit “fine- the work, in which Mr. Burgin 


Petre 9 bis cle brane and the orchestra chose to ex- 


mood. It is aristocratic, of Press the genlus of ee ee 
ae” BB Sh ng ae abe oy significance so plain that he who 
he ae ‘he se of th listens may understand, without 

8 ‘© any help from the program notes. 
French Revolution were as yet " 


unheard The trumpet passages And a curious thing about the 


in the Minuet, the colloquy of | SCOT '8 that devotees of Stra- 


, + ~ ‘vinsky and Schonberg might 
flutes in the “Concertante,” and |; 1 up their noses and call it 
the choral antiphonies of the | and old - fashioned 


: , ' bourgeois 
Andantino were undiluted pleas- | ae ogee 3 
ure to the audience. were it not so vital and earnest 


‘that it is impossible to hear it 
In the Mozart indeed I think | without being deeply stirred. 

Burgin rose in esteem with the Shaporin holds out his hand 
listening assembly. Here he was +, Beethoven. Between the “Froi- 
interpreting the music of one of ca” and the “Choral” symphonies 
Nature’s aristocrats, not the and the work of this inspired 
genius which owes its dignity to | Bolshevik there is a community 
a Patent from royalty, but that | of passionate fervor. In all three 
W eat y Pads orp by virtue of its | works we hear the people chal- 
native algnity. ‘lenging the old order: a chorus 
MD. f Bi epg 3 A bigger that sings purely syllabic melo- 
halt yet sepububas e ltst’ dy cries out in grief at things 
Vienna. the second halt sang | tation of female voices, there is 


the aspirations of insurgent hu- pl ei ihe pe heed aes 
wp: gt a by Russia | there is the feeling of deliberate 
. Bs ae re 4 th valor, given direction by mar- 
mers ‘be = ict . 4 ' yes tial strains and ryhthms. The 
the f; alistic and to face spirit of Russian folk song is 
he fact that, whatever we may ‘fas : 

| ; : manifest and the ever intensi- 
or the simple reason that RuUS-| wrold can withstand. 


sla, twenty years ago about the’ 
ibd ; -~| The composer may be wrong in 
twelith in the economic hier-| nis premisses: but he has the be- 
archy of nations, is today only 


arcl 1 ins. 
second to these United States. | os Sco mtange mein oh bat fe 
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is not the Paradise of the Bible | 


| that is meant; it is the Paradise 
‘of humanity that has evolved 
‘from the primal ooze to trium- 
phant self realization. 
- The final blending of orches- 
tra and chorus was apocalyptic, 
and we owe thanks to the men 
‘and women of the Cecilia So- 
‘ciety who, under the leadership 
of Arthur Fiedler, did their part 
so nobly. 
| Burgin here dropped all his 
‘dubious faith in such music as 
the “Oberon” overture and gave 
himself to the direction of the 
Shaporin with an apostolic zeal. 
His interpretation of the score 
was the work of a master. 
Shaporin may have achieved 
a “succes de scandale”; but no. 
fair-minded man or woman can. 
deny its beauty. For good or 
for ill this music will make a: 
mark on the mind of the gen- 
eration. 


SOVIET 
IDEAS BY 
SYMPHONY 


Shaporin’s Noisy Work 


for First [ime in 


— 


a ee ee eee —_ 


| 


America 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| In spirit the hammer and the sickle 
overhung the stage of Symphony Hall 
|yesterday afternoon when Mr. Bur- 
‘gin, in the absence of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, led the Symphony Orchestra 
through the first American perform- 


‘ance of the C minor Symphony of | 


Yuri Shaporin. 


| assisted. 
less, 


The chorus of the Cecilia Society 
Since its part was word- 
the Symphony is “revolution- 
ary” only in the programme avowed 
by the composer. 


TS ee ee 


| “OBERON” STANDS OUT 
| According 
 acean 


to the point of view, this 
either gradually 
heights or, having started 


thereabouts, made a precipitate descent 
to Avernus. The beginning came in a 
brilliant and polished performance of 
Weber’s Overture to “Oberon.’’ Here 
was the only authentic masterpiece of 
the afternoon, since the Mozart Sere- 
nade in D major which followed is of 
the earlier and lesser Mozart. If 
Shaporin’s Symphony is a masterpiece, 
some of us must radically revise our 
critical standards. 
Mozart's Serenade, 
in Symphony Hall, 
Mr. Burgin at Jordan 
evening in a concert 
the Requiem of Faure. Although one 
of the two Minuets was omitted, the 
piece was still long for Mozart. It is 
a limitation of the “‘gallant’’ style in 
Which Mozart prevailingly wrote that, 
although the themes may be different, 
the piece, in a sense, is always the 
same. Save occasionally, as in the 
melancholy Andantino, the Serenade 
came yesterday as a new piece which 
was yet familiar. Anvone or two of the 
Six movements, however, might have 
proved most welcome, and the perform- 
ance was of appropriate elegance and 
finish. In the Concertante were solos 
for woodwind, and at the end Messrs. 
Laurent and Gillet took soloists’ bows. 


rose to the 


there or 


hitherto unheard 
was conducted by 
Hall the other 
Which featured 


Sovietism in Sound 


Completed in 1982, Shaporin’s 
phony, according to the composer as 
quoted in the programme-book, aims 
to describe “the fate of a human be- 
ing in a great historical upheaval” or 
“the gradual transformation of indi- 
vidual consciousness in the process of 
acceptance of Revolution.’ As trans- 
\lated yesterday the four movements 

entitled ‘Legend’; 


‘are respectively 

“Dance”; “Lullaby” and “Campaign.” 
The first is pre-Revolution; the last 
would suggest that ‘Revolution is an 
-ever-moving process.” To judge by 
| Mr. Shaporin’s very Russian, very 
reminiscently Russian composition, if 
the world revolution succeeds it will 
|} have but one effect: we must all switch 
| to vodka. 

| When the Symphony was played in 
| London two years ago, Sasil Maine 
| was moved to write for Musical 
/America that “Shaporin can create a 
| mood and charge it with almost unbear- 
able intensity.’”” Now either Mr. Maine 
, iS unusually susceptible or Mr. Coates, 
“Who conducted on that occasion, 


Svm- 


vésterday, 


‘its echoes 
_Moussorgsky, 
has a 


more than did Mr, 
for the only thing hard to 
endure on this occasion was the com- 
poser’s lack of all subtlety, originality 
or distinction. That his music, with 
of Borodin, Tchaikovsky, 
Gliere and. Stratvinsky, 
certain crude power, a 
effectiveness, cannot be denied. 
In the Finale, by the way, an extra 
brass choir helps to swell a mighty din. 
At least a part of the audience received 
this further proof of the musical 
poverty of Soviet Russia with unmis- 
takable enthusiasm, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT ~~ | 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 17th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The Cecilia Society chorus, 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor, assisted. 
The program was as follows: 


Weber.... Overture to “Oberon” 
Mozart ..e.e Serenade in D major K. 320 
Shaporin ’ 
Symphony in C minor for chorus and 
orchestra 


The pretentious symphony by Yuri 
Shaporin was the chief object of | 
discussion at yesterday’s a 


wrought 


ra 


where it received its first American 
performance. Apparently it is im- 
possible to perform a Soviet Russian 
work without first stirring up a 
great deal of political talk. Such 


talk was reasonably restrained here, 
but no doubt was left prior to the 
performance that we were going to 
hear @ work of political implication. 
In England, where the symphony 
was given two years ago, the ex- 
citement on this head was greater, 
It is now easy to understand why, 
for the sad truth is that it has little 
interest as a work of art. 

Works that are nolsy and bom- 
bastic and employ huge forces as 
a battery of sound are certain to| 
enjoy a spasm of popularity. Such | 
appeared to be the case yesterday..| 


Burgin | 


coarse | 


Whether the propaganda, that 
is said to lie behind Shaporin’s 
music, is effective in Russia or not 
we can not say. Anyone sitting in 
Boston, Mass., and listening to it as 
music might just as well think that 
it celebrated the rise and triumph 
{of the Third Reich or the capture 
of Ethiopia. It is fair to say that 
‘such thoughts do not matter and 
that obviously Shaporin was in 
eal'nest. Anyone who could put to- 
gether such a conglomeration of 
moods and emotions, of sentimental- 
ity and rhythmic brusqueness, must 
surely have been sincere. 

Mr. Burgin had evidently worked 
most sympathetically with this 
score, foy the performance seemed 
remarkably sure. In some ways it 
was a triumph for him to carry .it 
through so successfully. The en- 
larged orchestra sounded magnifi- 
cently, and the chorus of the Cecilia 
Society did its work with a will. The 
production of so cumbrous a work 
is one of considerable labor, so that 
}it is the more extraordinary when 
ithe actual performance sounds so 
' spontaneous. 

For us it is now a relief to forget 
this rattle-trap symphony and turn 
to the consummate artistry of the 
Mozart serenade. This was one of 
two of his most serious works in 
this form, the other being the Haff- 
ner serenade. Mr. Burgin conducted 
it recently at the Faure Requiem 
concert with a greatly reduced or- 
chestra, but it undoubtedly sounds 
equally well with a larger body of 
Strings. These serenades are really 
i|symphony-concertos, though the 


concerted movements were some- | 
times left out in performance. They | 
were played generally in the evening | 
at the end of a long wedding break- | 
fast. | 
The music of the serenade played | 
yesterday has a delightful fresh-. 
ness, partly because of the novelty 
of the form and partly because of 


This was further increased by the “the ingratiating charm of the music. 


i 


applause of those who had expected 
to have their ears shattered with | 
discords and were delighted instead | 
to hear music in sonorous harmony. | 
The symphony undoubtedly has its 
pages of beauty and ingenuity, 
which occur here and there through- 
out it. On the other hand the 
workmanship is often clumsy; and 
there is little evidence of the hand 
of a real craftsman. 


The andantino before the finale is 
in more somber mood, but for the 
most part the music is designedly 
light. The concertante is particu- 


larly interesting for the interplay | 


of the wood-winds, wherein Messrs. 
Laurent and Gillet distinguished | 
themselves for the perfection of 
their playing. Indeed Mr. Burgin 
secured a perfectly finished per- 
formance of the whole work. 





2-2)-37 Ayul 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Richard Burgin is conducting the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this week. For his pro- 
gram of the Friday and Saturday 
\subscription concerts, he has cho- 
‘sen Weber’s “Oberon” Overture. 
'Mozart’s Serenade in D major (K. 
320) and Shaporin’s Symphony in 
C minor for chorus and orchestra. 
The Mozart, oddiy enough, had its 
first performances at these con- 
certs yesterday; and the Symphony 
of Yuri Shaporin, Soviet composer, 
Was played for the first time in this 

country, 

| It was a well-made program, and 
the performance was splendid. Mr. 
Burgin gave a sensitive interpreta- 
tion of the “Oberon” Overture, 
‘without attempting any exagger- 
| ated effects. His pace was a thought 
too quick in the Allegro passages, 
but otherwise his reading was well 
proportioned and eloquent. 

The Mozart was a delight. This 

| Serenade is in six sections, of which 

| the most appealing are the two con- 
certante movements, an Andante 

| 8razioso, and a Rondo, allegro ma 

‘non troppo. Here there is enthrall- 
ing conversation among the flute 
(Mr. Laurent), the oboe (Mr. Gillet) 
and the orchestra. The soloists 
played with amazing grace, agility, 
beauty of tone and Subtlety of 
phrasing. There were pleasures, too, 
in the other movements, an Allegro, 
& Minuetto, an Andantino and a 
Presto. Mr, Burgin secured a per- 
formance of exquisite clarity and 
just style, 

The symphony, of course, was the 
chief item. In it the orchestra was 
assisted by the chorus of the Cecilia | 
Society, well trained by Arthur 
Fiedler. The composer employs the | 
voices without words, and also de- 
mands a full-sized orchestra and in | 
addition an extra brass choir. The | 
Symphony was excellently played and | 
was warmly applauded by the Friday | 
audience. It will be discussed at. 
length in the Music Page of the 
Monitor next Tuesday. L, A. S. 


wre mee et pee mee 


A Symphony From Soviet Russia 
~J.3] By L. A. Sloper yp POSE ; 


The.Boston Symphony Orchestra 
played @ Soviet symphony (Feb. 26- 
27) as part of its seventeenth pro- 
gram, “s'ne police did not interfere. 
There was no rioting among the sub- 
scribers. There were no fist fights, 
catcalls or even hisses. Indeed there 
was warm applause, approaching an. 
ovation, from the two audiences. 


The symphony was that of Yuri 
Shaporin, in C minor, for chorus 
and orchestra, The Friday perform- 
ance was the first in America. The 
chorus was that of the Cecilia Soci- 
ety, trained by Arthur Fiedler. The 
conductor was Richard Burgin, re-_ 
placing Dr. Koussevitzky for the week. 

How are we to account for this| 
cordial welcome by a conservative 
audience to music by a composer 
who seems to be currently enjoying 
the favor of the Russian Govern- 
ment? Unsympathetic observers 
might point to the rather noisy con- 
Clusion of the last movement. Let us 
repudiate such a suggestion, and as- 
Sume that the hearers discovered | 
musical values in this composition. 

Others might attribute the SuC- 
cess of the symphony to its musica] | 
conservatism, The learned Nicolas | 
Slonimsky has said that there is’ 
nothing in this Symphony that could 
not have been written 50 years ago. 
surely that is an exaggeration—un- 
less in the sense that anything 
written today might have been | 
Written nalf a century ago, except 
that it wasn’t. It is true that har- 
monically the symphony presents no | 
problems; but who, in 1887, was set- 
ting down such rhythmic patterns as | 
these? Stravinsky; was then in his | 
pits | 


} 


The danger is that Shaporin’s 
symphony may he underestimated, 
after the first warmth of response 
has worn off, On the oe hand it 
must face the accusation of con- 
servatism; on the other, the com- 
plaint that music written to suit the 
requirements of a political faith 
cannot be art. Let us examine these 
complaints in the light of the music. 


Note first how uncomfortable the 
proponents of these two protests 
must feel in one another’s com- 
pany—the enemies of conservatism 
and the enemies of the United So- 
cialist Soviet Republics, But let that 
pass. 

Now the theory that political 
opinions are necessarily fatal to 
art is more plausible than logical. 
Was there not a symphony written 
once in honor of Napoleon? Is there 
not still in active existence a tetral- 
ogy of music dramas which are at 
least susceptible of the Shavian 
revolutionary analysis, and whose 
composer was expelled from Ger- 
many for conspiring to overthrow 
by force and violence the estab- 
lished government of Saxony? And 
nave not the “Froica” Symphony 
and the “Ring” good standing with 
music lovers? 

The question 1s, not what are the 
political opinions of tne composer, 


'but what has he accomplished, be- 


cause or in spite of his opinions, or 


without regard to them, in the way 


of creative art? Therefore, let us 


‘look at Shaporin’s symphony as 
'music, with due regard for the 


“program” which he has given it, 
but with no regard for our per- 
sonal response to that program. 
| aie ‘eke 

It has been alleged that this music 
is too conservative. Will this allega- 
tion bear examination? What are 
conservatism and radicalism in 
music? The use, we may say briefly, 
of established or of novel devices. 
But we must not emphasize too 
much the importance of devices. It 
is surprising how many “modern- 
isms” are’.to be found in Haydn, in 
the sixtéenth-century madrigalists 
and even, the scholars say. in the 
music of the ancients. The impor- 
tant thing is not whether a com- 
poser has got hold of a new trick, 
but whether he has suited his means 
to an artistic end. Consequently, we 
must be on our guard not to be de- 
ceived, either into believing a piece 
of music good or original because it 
startles us, or into dismissing it as 
unimportant because we are already 
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15 o'clock 
(arranged for Orchestra by Schonberg) 


:30 o'clock 
10 on Friday Afternoon, 9g 


-Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
LOUIS KRASNER 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 
(First Performances in America) 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Il end about 4 


(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 6, ai 8 
Vocus ts See Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem, Op. 30 


Lighteenth Programme 


betes eeeeeeeeeessPrelude and Fugue in E-flat for Organ 
Andante — Allegretto 
Allegro — Adagio 


is programme wi 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 5, at 2 
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; the rhythmic power 
of powerful rhythms. 
escent is from Tchaik-. 


ore o1 er, his workmanship is for 


In relating it, Shaporin- 
| But he is an important 


part expert and concise. 


of instrumental and vocal 
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ssian people 
% will be seen that this is readily: 
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FIF1TY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN 


accustomed to its language. We do 
not believe a speaker more readily 
because he shouts at us, nor do we 
refuse to heed a new book because it 
is written in standard English. 
Shaporin’s symphony is very 


| Russian, but it is also individual Lughteenth Pr ORT AMMNE 


{ts most unusual feature is its em- 
ployment of a wordless chorus in 
three of the movements, for the pur- 
pose, as Basil Maine has pointed 
out, of extending the tonal range as 
well as of providing an atmospheric 
background at times. 

The usual four movements bear 
labels—“Legend,” “Dance,” “Lulla- 
by” and “Campaign”’—and the com- 
poser has told Mr. Slonimsky that | 
they are intended to depict, respec- | 
| tively, the past, with its revolution- | 
| ary grumblings; the rhythmic power | 
of the Russian people; the feminine 
‘element and the thought that the 


revolution is an ever-moving process | BACH Prelude and Fugue in E-flat for Organ 
(March). 

It will be seen that this is readily: 
translatable as a musical history of 
revolution. In relating it, Shaporin 
has made good use of themes of folk 
character, of instrumental and vocal BERG Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
color and of powerful rhythms. 

Moreover, his workmanship is for 
the most part expert and concise. Allegro — Adagio 

His line of descent is from Tchaik- ° ; S 

ovsky rather than from Rimsky- (First Performances in America) 

Korsakoff, although he studied with ; 

a pupil of Rimsky’s; and he has made 

effective use of the Stravinskyan 

rhythmical vocabulary. But he is INTERMISSION 

spiritually closer to Moussorgsky than 

to any of these. He seems at times in 

this symphony to be speaking with 

the voice of the Russian people. At “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem, Op. 30 
the close, where he summons all his : ay ns . 
aE Ee 9 sroclamation of the suc- (Kreely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 

cess of the revolution, he is least 

successful. But he is an important 
‘talent. 


KRIDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 5, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 6, at 8:15 o'clock 


(arranged for Orchestra by Schonberg) 


Andante — Allegretto 


SOLOIST 
LOUIS KRASNER 


(his programme will end about 4:10 on Friday Afternoon, 9:55 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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Louis Krasner, Violinist, Here’ 
After Triumphs Won Abroad 


Former Boston Student Soloist with Symphony in 
Work Master Wrote for Him 


P 
3 “jy -3 
The old tale of the musician 
who wins laurels abroad before 
being acclaimed at home is 
being re-enacted this week at 
Symphony Hall, where Louis 


Krasner is the violin soloist in 
the ffirst American perform-. 
‘ances of the Violin Concerto of’ 
Alban Berg at the concerts of 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


education, sending him to 


But he was already a virtuoso 
violinist, thanks to his own rare 
gifts, which had distinguished 
him as a prodigy, and to the in- 
struction of Eugene Gruenberg. 
whose memory Krasner reveres. 
He is also eternally grateful to 
Mrs. O. T. Howe of Providence 
where he tived as a boy. It was 
she who sponsored his mysical 

OS- 


under Serge Koussevitzky this ton when he was fourteen. 


afternoon and again on Saturday 


In a couple of days Krasner 


; ork is also to be Will be making his debut with 
ited #% je aes ‘week at the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


Northampton and New York. 

Krasner is Known, it is true, 
in a limited circle of musicians 
and musical amateurs as a most 
proficient violinist and artist of 
high standards. Some remem- 
ber him, too, from the days when 
he studied music in Boston. But 
to the general public hereabouts 
and even to most concert-goers 
he is scarcely a name. 

Yet he has toured Europe in 
concerts with great success. He 
has had a pari in important per- 
formances of novel modern 
works, which are one of his 
principal interests. And in Vien- 
na he has been billed as a cele- 
brated American violinist. His 
most recent claim to renown was 
the honor of having a violin 
concerto written especially for 
him by the late Alban Berg, cele- 
brated Viennese composer, who 
conceived the work as a requi- 
em for a deceased young friend 


an important occasion in the ca- 
reer of any virtuoso. You try to 
talk to him about it, or about 
other performances that must 
have meant much to him. But 
you find him difficult to draw 
out along that line. He insists 
upon talking about music, rather 
than performances. By music he 
means the composers’ work, not 
the performers’. 


The important thing for hirn 
now is the Berg Concerto. And 
that is a good-sized story in 
itself, as readers of news of 
music are aware. It has been 
acclaimed by critics aS a mas-~ 


terpiece of its kind, a thoroughly 


new contribution to the litera- 
ture of the violin as well as a 
beautiful and important musical 
contribution. Its beauty is self- 
evident to Krasner, but he ad- 
mits that others may have a 
little difficulty with it at first. 
It is written according to the 


and who died himself within a complicated system of compos- 
few brief months after its com-|ing originated by Arnold Schoen- 
pletion. ' |berg, Berg’s master and friend. 
Went to Europe When Nineteen Two years ago Dr. Koussevitzky 
‘and the Boston Orchestra gave 


Krasner was nineteen years | . 
old when, in 1923, he went to/|the first American performances 


Ks, a 
Europe to study under the emi-|Of another of Berg's Works, 
nent tutelage of Karl Flesch in Suite from his new opera, 


“Lulu.” |The public was mostly 
Berlin and Capet in France.|oathetic or hostile, though a 


few brave souls expressed their | pyt 
admiration. Krasner heard one prob 
of the performances and later jj, 
in the spring described to his 
friend, Berg, how the conductor 
had taken hold of the difficult 
music, immersed himself in it 
and ,took the greatest pains in 
— goog rehearsals t0/in which according to Krasner 
e ? ’ 
mane pli: Be i! a q_| Berg handles the violin in a new 
“It was the pret Sn as Kras- Hire hae an. absolutely -violin~ 
ner says, “when the ‘Lulu’ music, 7) 
which had already created great Pec! rae qumences ae 
igen * yo; aig aes “7 bene-/owns for the time exclusive 
ft OF not only a first class or- | rion. . 
chestra and first class conductor | Se O Detrorninewe, as ae 


| read e . 
but also of the really necessary | London’ Paris oné Wiens ae 
rehearsal time and, above all, of | «7 think that a large part of 


the intense interest and devo-! the public will take to it.” 
tion on the part of a sympa~-|Krasner. “After all, audientas 
bere interpreter like Kousse-|here have had the advantage, so 
ZKy. to say, of a traini in li 
“How does Koussevitzky like| to tolarn ae gy 
the Violin Concerto?” Koussevitzky’s zealous. leader- 
He is wild about it,” answers ship. And that has included an 
Krasner. “If Berg could only introduction to Berg’s style by 
know with what devotion, pains means of ‘Lulu’.” ) 
and co 1 geetge | is apply- Berg is in the atmosphere as 
ing Aimselt to this Concerto, it Krasner talks about him. His 
would have been a consolation | wife, too, is an ardent exponcnt 
for the unhappiness of much of| of Berg’s music—was before she 
ve: a in Vienna—the uncer-|met her present husband. Until 
ainby, even occasional want,|her marriage recently she was a 
and the lack of a sympathetic | violinist in the Galimir string 
public save a few intimate and| quartet’ of Vienna—a strictly 
understanding souls.” | family group of three sisters and 
Berg Offered Work They played Berg’s 
Krasner explained that when ' lo -secteactneaeeaet 
Berg was told how carefully and ! | 
devotedly Koussevitzky had pre- | 
pared the performances of 3 
“Lulu” he expressed the desire § 
to offer the conductor an op- | 
portunity to present another 
major work of his. At that time # 
the Concerto was still in thee 
status of a project. Re ii 
“But once you saw him,” says # 


d one 


‘Krasner, “you never forgot his # 
‘appearance—his kind, expressive § 


face, and the remarkable violet- @& | 

blue color of his eyes. His head. # 

by the way, reminded you of # 

Oscar Wilde.” ae 
Krasner had urged the. com- 6 

poser to write a violin concerto #2 

for him. The master hesitated, 3. 


consented, then hesitated again bas 
In the actual creation. Berg al- | 
ways took his time in composing. 


Yu 





Alban Ber g’s Violin 


Concerto at 


with Krasner as Soloist 


ene 
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By Moses Smith 

The program played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra ur- 
der Serge Koussevitzky yesterday 
afternoon and to be repeated 
this evening is unusually artful 
and unified. It begins with Ar- 


nold Schoenberg’s opulent or- 
chestral transcription of Bach’s 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in ‘- 
flat. Then comes the final tes- 
tament of Alban Berg, his Vic- 
lin Concerto, in first American 
presentation, with Louis Kras- 
ner, Boston violinist, as the solo- 
ist. To end, there is the Strauss 
tone-poem, “Also sprach Zara- 
thustra.” 

The performance of the Bach- 
Schoenberg music was as mag- 
nificent yesterday as the setting, 
which may displease the Bach 
purists but pleases the present 
writer and the vast majority of 
listeners. The Strauss. tone- 


that the Berg Concerto is one of 
these works—and it is in lonely 
company. Berg is here, perhaps 
even more than in his small list 
of other compositions, an ex- 
quisite meldist. If Substantive 
value is the important thing in 
music, Berg was probably the 
finest composer of our genera- 
tion. 

The remarkable thing is that 
this melodic material should 
come from a composer who 
writes according to complicated 
and highly organized twelve- 
tone system of Schoenberg, a sys- 
tem which has been repsatedly 
described as ingenious but un- 
aesthetic. I do not say that the 
beauty of Berg’s melodic line is 
percentible on first hearine of a 
work like the Violin concerto. But 
I believe that a person with open 


ears, who has heard this strange 
‘music repeatedly (as, thanks to 
‘the imperfect phonograph, I 


poem has long been a tour de) have), cannot escape the convic- 
force of Dr. Koussevitzky and his! tion that it is great music just as 


virtuoso ensemble. But. for at 
least one person in the audience 


‘certainly as masterpieces of the 


past. 


phony 


sence. That is why, very likely, 
the Concerto was received by 
yesterday's audience with evi- 
dence of interest as well as of 
some pleasure, and why the ap- 
plause was sufficient to bring the 
conductor as well as the soloist 
back on the stage several times 
after the performance. 

Another reason lay in the 
character of the performance, 
which did honor to Mr. Krasuer, 


for whom the Concerto was writ- 


ten, to Dr. Koussevitzky and to. 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
If I had a single reservation 
about the performance it was 
that, with all its extraordinary 
intensity, it did not at times 


Hall. 


| traverse the wide spaces of Sym- | 
The auditorium | 


seemed at moments too large for | 


ithe work. A previous guess that 
the Concerto 
chamber work, was frequently | 
confirmed. At any rate, it is to. 


is essentially a 


found rapport: for both, the 
performance took the asvect of. 
a relivious rite. And the orches- 


tra nlayed beautifully. | 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 18th regular concert by the 

Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 

Koussevitzky conducting, was given 

yesterday afternoon in Symphony 

Hall. The soloist was Louis Krasner. 

violinist. The program was as 

follows: 

Prelude and Fugue in E flat for organ, 
arranged for orchestra by 
Schoenberg 

(Concerto for violin and orchestra Berg 

“Also Sprach Zarathustra,’’ Tone Poem 
CDs (BGs 5 ewbsed sc edéasest casei 


Dr. Koussevitzky is a conductor 
who has an alert and inquisitive 
mind for modern music of import- 
ance. His catholicity of taste is re- 
markable, so that Boston has often 
been the first in this country to hear 


'a@ score that is soon acclaimed in 


be hoped that in the section | 
where the upper strings join the | 


soloist in unison in singing Man 
on’s elegy will be sounded more 


fully this evening. 


But otherwise the perform- 


ance was of a character not only 
to Justify one’s faith in the work 
but also to make one proud to | 


_be present at th ; i : 
ne eeust American | oyiginal, and it made a deep im- 


other cities. He has done a real ser- 
vice in securing the first American 
performance of Alban Berg’s con- 
certo. There are many, no doubt, 


' who honestly dislike Berg’s music, 


for its nature is certainly uncom- 
promising. For example, we could 
not bring ourselves to like the “Lulu” 
Suite, played here a few seasons ago. 


But the Violin Concerto in our own 


opinion is quite another matter. The 
work is undeniably both sincere and 


the mild hysteria and banalities} Certain beauties a perform- 
of many of the Straussian meas- 'ance like yesterday’s conveys to 
ures sounded especially chead | the general public hearing it for 
after the sensitively polished/ the first time and having no es- 
though deeply emotional music! pecial interest in preparing it- 
of Berg. 'self by study. With his masterly 

There is no need to enter again! orchestral skill, amounting to 
into a discussion of the origin genius, Berg has been most suc- 
of the Concerto or of its techni- cessful in establishing moods 
cal and formal elements. The Which affect even the untutoreda. 
important thing here is that the Bers has, too, a subtle, refined 


harmonic sense, even though, 
performance Justified one’s high jike a good Schoenbergian, he is 


presentation. Mr. K : 
Tasner played | pression on us. 


‘the difficult, complicated solo | It is unfortunate that it should be 


‘part with the devotion of an | 1 Y a ie , 
: Rta ‘calle concerto,” for it makes no 
artist and an initiate. jcated & 


; SO ab- | pretense of adhering either to the 
sorbed was he in the music that poker or any other subsequent 
it is almost sacrilesious to men- | form of concerto. Nor does it go 
tion his remarkable violinism, | back to the concerto grosso idea of 
which exhibited him as a first- | Handel. It is more plausibly a tone 
rate performer. Rather than/! poem or requiem without words, in 
compare him with other violin- | Which the violin is by far the most 
ists it would be more accurate to |mportant voice. Because of the 
say that if the Concerto was | atonal harmony—if one may wuseé 


: ithe expression—the work may well 
written for him (as it was) he | have wade obscure in form also to 


hopes. Here is a masterpiece of 
our times, a significant contribu- 
tion not only to the literature of 
violin concertos but also to the 
entire body of symphonic music. 
We have been told again and 
-again—and perhaps justly—that 
, the music of our time is ephem- 
| eral, that the melodic basis is for 
| the most part lacking in contem- 
porary composition and that, as 
@ consequence, very few works of 
this day will survive. I believe 


a contrapuntist to begin with. 
As a result the listener who 
has taken the elementary pains 


to equip himself with the story. 
behind this Concerto cannot fail 
to be moved by the close corre- | 


spondence between the music 
and the tragical history of Man- 
on Gropius, for whom the Con- 
certo is a requiem. For once, l. 
‘may be said parenthetically, the 
literary program of a musicel 
composition is of its very es- 


deserved it. | 


Mr. Krasner’s intensity was 
matched by that of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who at last, after many 
months, had evidently found a 
significant novelty to absorb his 
enersies and enthusiasm. Never 
in recollection has he seemed so 
intent, so entirely un-self-con- 
sclous as in yesterday’s per- 
formance of the Concerto. Be- 
tween him and Krasner there 
was the most intimate and pro- 


' 
; 
} 


] 
" 
' 


} 


] 


; 
; 
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many in the audience. But the score 
has.been very clearly planned, as 
further performances would unques- 
tionably prove. It is not an easy work 
to listen to for the first time; and 
probably the departure of several 
people in the middle of the perform- 
ance was conclusive evidence of the 
difficulties of appreciation. Yet the 
rewards are there for those who will 
sympathetically listen. 

Bere’s principles of composition 
may stem from the ideas of Arnold 
Schoenberg. but his inspiration 1s 
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his own. The entirely natural way ~ 


‘in which the chorale is led up W, 
‘the mysterious voices in the orches- 
‘tra contrasted with the melodic line 
‘of the violin, the poignancy of the 
‘sorrow in the slow movements—these 
are qualities which are part of the 
distinction of the Concerto. The 


composer has a great deal to say; 


and his technique of saying it is 
'both very personal and absolutely 
| sure, This Concerto should be heard 
‘soon again, for it has many fine 
| qualities as a work of art. 

Mr. Krasner’s playing Was €x- 
| traordinarily sensitive. The phras- 
ing of the difficult solo part was 
executed with the greatest refine- 
ment. The tone was also beautiful. 
Indeed Mr. Krasner deserved much 
more applause than he got. The 
orchestral performance was equally 
sympathetic. Dr. Koussevitzky ob- 
| tained an accompaniment (to use an 
| inadequate word) that was a marvel 
‘of subtlety. The applause for the 
‘Concerto was uneven, showing the 
sharply divided opinion. 

Why Dr. Koussevitzky has such 
an affection for Schoenberg’s mon- 
strous arrangement of this Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue is a mystery to us. 
It is over-elaborate to the point of 
vulgarity. The scoring of the fugue, 
where everything is sacrificed to a 
long crescendo, is the antithesis of 
the way Bach should sound. Schoen- 
berg may deserve his intellectual 
reputation; but this kind of ar- 
rangement is like Dryden’s rewriting 
of Chaucer and Shakespeare. It is 
a ghastly piece of work. 

The concert ended brilliantly with 
a superb performance of Strauss’s 
tone poem, “Zarathustra” along with 


‘Don Juan,” is the tone poem of | 


Strauss that best bears frequent 
repetition. Morever in yesterday's 
concert its lushness was not out of 
place as a contrast to the austerity 
of Berg. 


SbF) tna 
oo 
Alban Berg’s Violin Concerto had 


its first American performance yes- 
terday by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. 
Koussevitzky. It was the central 
item of the eighteenth program of 
the season, which will be repeated 
this evening in Symphony Hall. 
Louis Krasner, Boston violinist for 
whom the concerto was written, was 
the soloist, as he had been in pre- 
vious performances in Barcelona, 
London, Vienna and Paris. 


The concerto was preceded by the 
Schoénberg transcription of Bach's 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in E flat, 
and followed by Strauss’s “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra.” This was bril- 
liant program-making—relating the 
classic, the romantic and the so- 
called “atonal” schools of music, just 
as Berg had done in the score round 
which the program was constructed. 

Through the efforts of a portion 
of the audience, concerto and solo- 
ist had a good reception. This is not 
music to make an immediate popu- 
lar appeal. Yet it has been highly 
praised by distinguished European 
critics, both in the columns of this 
newspaper and elsewhere. It has 
even been called a turning point in 
the history of music. It is hardly 
that. It is really a logical continua- 
tion of romantic music in the line 
from Wagner through Strauss and 
Mahler. But it does emphasize the 
continuity of that line. By fitting an 
old German chorale used by Bach 
into the 12-tone system, Berg may 
have removed the terror from “aton- 
ality.” At any rate, he has proved 
that atonality, like the lock on the 
cell door in “Beggar on Horseback,”’ 
never was there at all. 

It is characteristic that Berg 
should have used the concerto form 
for a piece of program music, just 
as he used sonata form, the fugue, 
the passacaglia and so on in his 
opera, “Wozzeck.” Schénberg’s mis- 
sion seems to have been to introduce 
the twelve-tone system; Berg’s, to 
demonstrate its connection with the 
history of music and its adaptability 
to romantic as well as strictly for- 
ma] expression. 

The “argument” as well as the 


| music of this concerto is evidence 


‘that the most conspicuously success- 
‘ful member of the Schénberg schoo! 


was a true South-German romantic. | 
Written in memory of a young girl, 
sit celebrates her goodness and 


‘charm, and sings a threnody for her. 


Since Berg passed on shortly after. 


~—— = 


finishing it, comparison with the 
circumstances of the composition of 
'Mozart’s Requiem has been made. 

All this has surrounded the work 
with sentimental associations, to 
which, indeed, it readily lends itself 
-as music. At times it gets onomato- 
| poetic. At one point we were embar- 
rassed by being reminded of the fate 
of “Till Eulenspiegel.” In the Allegro 
of his second movement, Berg is not 


} 
} 


} 
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far from bathos, that ever-present 
danger of the romantic. But the 
chorale is impressive, and so is the 
conclusion. 

The performance was an artistic 
victory for conductor and orchestra 
| as well as soloist. L. A. S. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Violin Concerto by the late 
Alban Berg, a score which may 
prove to be among the most notable 
of the time, was given its first per- 
formance in America at the Boston 
Symphony concert yesterday after- 
noon. Dr Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducted. The soloist was Louis Kras- 
ner, who has played at all previous 
performances of the work in 
Europe, and upon whose request 
Berg composed what turned out to 
be his artistic farewell to earth. 
The program began with Schoen- 
berg’s orchestral transcription of 
the Prelude and Fugue in E-flat (the 
latter popularly known as the “St 
Anne’s Fugue”) by J.S. Bach. After 
intermission came that redoubtable 
creation of Richard Strauss, the tone 
poem “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” 

The touching account of circum- 
stances surrounding the composi- 
tion of Berg’s Concerto has been 
sufficiently told: the untimely death 
of Manon Gropius, 18-year-old 
daughter of Mahler’s widow — 
Berg’s sorrow at the loss of this 
esteemed young friend—and the 
composer’s own death a short time 
after the piece had been finished. 

If a first hearing left one listener 
not so much moved as he had ex- 
pected to be, that may be charged 
to the fact of excessive anticipation 
aroused by reports of European 
performances. For this is a work 
by a man of great talent, perhaps 
the only composer whose manipula- 
tion of the 12-tone system evolved 
by Schoenberg has been equaled by 
those qualities requisite in any 
artist: imagination and emotional 
intensity. Schoenberg himself, with 
all his vast theoretical learning, has 
perhaps never made a true work of 
art from his own materials, since in 
him intellect far predominates over 
warmth of heart. 

But this Concerto does not reveal 
completely, at one performance, all 
its aspects of beauty. Few great 
works of art do reveal all their 
secrets immediately. This reviewer 
is frank to say that a just estimate 
will for him be possible only after 
future hearings—for which he de- 
voutly hopes. 

The external details are simple— 


‘two movements, each divided into 
contrasting halves with correspond- 
ing differences of tempo—a concert-| 
éd style far removed from the pro- 
cedure. of the traditional concerto— 
little display of the solo instrument. 


Berg’s imaginative use of 12 inde- 


pendent tones within the octave is 


the key to his artistic rank. He has 
secured a wealth of melodic expres- 


sion; the essential dissonance lends 
a wealth of harmonic color, but the 
prevailing mood is subdued, elegiac. 
and there is no confused welter of 
unrelated sonorities. Indeed, the 
texture might be termed crystal- 
clear. 

Perhaps this is, in its own way, as 
patently music of death as the final 
movement of Mahler’s “Song of the 
Earth.” Berg, however, seems to 
have found a means of expression 
by eschewing pronounced rhythm 
and constructing his phrases in such 
a way that they seem to have no 
shape. This results in static, 
amorphous music, and to one listener 
constitutes a barrier to immediate 
appreciation of the whole. 

Mr Krasner’s sensitive playing, 
his excellent tone, were deeply en- 
joyable. The performance as a 
whole seemed to be admirable, 
better that those of Schoenberg and 


‘Strauss, in fact, when the orchestra 


played a little coarsely. 

Schoenberg’s transcription of the 
Prelude and Fugue is one of the 
least successful attempts at renovat- 
ing Bach. The general effect of his 
scoring is fragmentary, the imitation 
of organ timbres is commonplace, 
and his decorative touches at 
dynamic climaxes are not far from 
tawdry. 

No amount of argument over the 
lack of taste in such portions of 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra” as the 
“dance-song,” can really dim the 
magnificence of the tone poem. 
Purely as music, “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra” is dazzling. Once again Dr 
Koussevitzky’s sympathetic reading 
swept all before it. 

The orchestra goes to New York 
this coming week. At the concerts 
of March 19 and 20, Nicolai Berezow- 
sky will conduct from manuscript his 
Symphony No. 3, Op 21. Dr Kousse- 


vitzky wil conduct the “Surprise” 


Symphony of Haydn, and _ the 


Seventh Sympho of, Sibelius. 


G4 ~B7 C.. Wed. 
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“Vin _Schoenbergian 12-tone system, 
must have perplexed many a listener 
jyesterday, although it is hard to see 
_ }mew any could fail to sense that the 
music was written in deep sincerity, 


ae | After it, the tone-poem of Strauss may 
¢ Monn aye brought to one listener a comfort- FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 19, at 2:30 o'clock 
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MR. KRASNER’S SU | -| the “series” with which all the Schoen- 

ont aie pieces have 4p sie te: af Mth nat Bedninttve “Caria Punne.” Play h 
Fee watiah ad so dramatic aj little of Scarlatti’s “Cat’s Fugue.” Play 66 from the 
backgroun d. It was Louis Krasner of] {t@ same 13 tones as Strauss uses them SIBELIUS The owen of Tuonela,” Legend 

this city, the only one to play the Gon- a the Ae as = oie re a ag ae Sole “Kalevala,” Op. 22, No. 3 

Gente “no far, who suggested to Bet®| (tran ars plication | 

that he essay a work in that form, but is clear as daylight. (English Horn Solo: Louis SPEYER) 


‘the inspiration of the piece, as we tion: auss 
Dy dite hmonly say, was the death of the mavapue edlocoek j Big F 
Gomposer’s young friend, Manon Grop-| Fortunate yesterday were those who SIBELIUS “Finlandia,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 26 
‘tus, daughter of the widow of Gustav) COUld be both moved and impressed by . 
Mat ler, who endured the agonies of| Berg and stirred and exhilarated by 
‘her affliction with heroic fortitude. The! Strauss in this most brilliant and re- 
Voncerto bears the dedication, “To the| SPiendent of his tone-poems. The per- 
Bats’ tapahe Sine one el,” and a Ch orale gaat ee “Zarathustra” from any 
of Bach, “It Ii itilized at) Point of view was one ich su- : , : 
e clos  Boough,” is utilized at pereeives might well os oauhnties, The This programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 
certo seemed to receive from Dr. ’ ; 
Koussevitzky, the orchestra and Mr. o'clock on Saturday Evening 
Krasner, the intense, finely felt expres- ’ 
_siveness which it calls for and requires. 
‘Mr. Krasner’s role was not that of vir- 


“ana tuoso in the usual sense, but of cele- ‘ : . 
with Drant and priest. _ : Reminder: The afternoon concert of next week will be given on 


a in ‘aan eek ae seominitibes we Thursday, March 25. Bach’s St. Matthew Passion will be performed on 
‘a Hie cate te eaghe ima its’ idiom our Good Friday (see page 972). 
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SYMPHONY 


In Twelve-Tone System 
Since Berge was a pupil of Schoen. 


berg, Dr. Ikoussevitzky appropriately 
began his programme with the elder 


mMaster’s transcription for orchestra of | 
,Bach’s organ Prelude and Fugue in E- 


AYS NE \ ‘flat major. Strauss’ “Thus Spake Zara-| 
[thustra” brought the end. 


i 
! 
| 


CONCERTO. 
ppp ty, 


ouls Krasner, Violin- 
ist, in Novelty by 
Alban Berg 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Since orchestral programmes now- 
adays so easily resolve themselves in- 
to the well-worn and the _ hardly- 
worth-wearing, a significant novelty, 
even a significant revival, becomes an 


event of importance. The significant 
hovelty, the rarer of the two, was 


present at the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday afternoon in the first 
American performance of Alban 
Berg’s Concerto for Violin. 


—— 


MR. KRASNER’S SUGGESTION 


Few pieces heve had so dramatic a | 


Berg’s music, cast for the most part 
in the Schoenbergian 12-tone system, | 
must have perplexed many a listener | 
yesterday, although it is hard to see 
how any could fail to sense that the | 
music was written in deep sincerity. 
After it, the tone-poem of Strauss may 
have brought to one listener a comfort- 
ing directness of appeal, to another a 
painful relapse into the obvious. At 
the beginning of the century, however, 
this music of Strauss, then as much the 
last word as that of Berg seems today, 
caused the excited and baffled Huneker 
to say that it should be heard by an 
audience of poets, musicians and mad- 
men. Today it would almost seem that 


the butcher, the baker and the candle- 


stick maker could comprehend it, so 
Straightforward do Strauss’ themes ap- 
pear, so clear even is the structure of 
the music, despite the polyphonic com- 
plexity of the writing. 

Berg just now is caviar to the general. 
The avoidance of tonality in the older 
sense—and how steadfastly Strauss 
Clings to it!—gives the Austrian’s music 
an amorphous character. You may fee] 


that the melodies are often of a poig- 
nant expressiveness, that the orchestral 
colors are subtle and beautiful, but har- 
mony and key as we were brought up 


to consider them are simply not there, 


7 


at least until the Chorale makes its al- 


most incongruous appearance. 


With Strauss, to continue the com- 
parison, the theme’ is simpler than the 
structure: with Berge the structure 


might be more readily grasped than 


. the theme. Play on the piano at ran- 
| dom the 12 different tones which make 
| ths “series’’ with which all the Schoen- 
_bergians work, and you are reminded a 
little of Scarlatti’s ‘“‘Cat’s Fugue.” Play 


background. It was Louis Krasner of | the same 12 tones as Strauss uses them 


this city, the only one to plav the Con-'! 


certo so far, who Suggested to Berg. 
that he essay a work in that form, but 
the inspiration of the piece, as we 
commonly say, was the death of the 
Composer's young friend, Manon Grop-'| 
jus, daughter of the widow of Gustav 
Mahler, who endured the agonies of| 
her affliction with heroic fortitude. The. 
Concerto bears the dedication, ‘*‘To the! 
Memory of An Angel,”” and a Chorale 
of Bach, “It Is Enough,” is utilized at 
the close of the work. 

Four months after the Concerto was 
finished, in December, 1985, Berg was 
dead. Yet before ever he began it he 
expressed the wish that his next piece 
Should receive its first American per- 
formance from Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra, so impressed was, he with 
the accounts of the conductor’s reading 
of the suite from his opera “Lulu.” 


for the subject of his fugato “Of Sci- 
ence,’ and their harmonic implication 
is clear as daylight. 


Exhilaration of Strauss 


Fortunate yesterday were those who 
could be both moved and impressed by 
Berg and stirred and exhilarated by 
Strauss in this most brilliant and re- 
splendent of his tone-poems. The per- 
formance of “Zarathustra’’ from any 
point of view was one upon which su- 
perlatives might well be exhausted. The 
Concerto seemed to receive from Dr. 
IKoussevitzky, the orchestra and Mr. 
Krasner, the intense, finely felt expres- 
Siveness which it calls for and requires. 
Mr. Krasner’s role was not that of vir- 
tuoso in the usual sense, but of cele- 
brant and priest. 

The Concerto should surely be heard 
again, and as soon as possible, that we 
may more nearly make its idiom our 
own. 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY—-SEVEN 


LALA 


Nineteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 19, al 2:30 o'clo k 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 20, at 8:15 o'clock 


44 ; ” 
yy -in G major No. ¢ Surprise 
HAYDN Symphony in G major No. 94 ( p ) 


Adagio cantabile e vivace assal 
Andante 


Menuetto 
Allegro di molto 


Svmpn) v No. 2, Od. 21 
BEREZOWSKY S45 iY) phon | 4 p 


I. Adagio; Allegro con fuoco 
Il. Allegro 
lll. Lento; maestoso 
(Conducted by the composer; first performances 1n Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 7 (in one movement), Op. 105 


“The Swan of Tuonela,’” Legend from the 
‘“Kalevala,’ Op. 22, No. 3 


(Enelish Horn Solo: Louis SPEYER) 


SIBELIUS. 6... csi vtavesccvssenee BEORG, Symphonic Poem, Up. a0 


This programme will end about 4:25 on Friday Afternoon, 10:10 
| o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Keminder: The afternoon concert of next week will be given on 
thursday, March 25. Bach’s St. Matthew Passion will be performed on 


Good Friday (see page 972). 
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CHARLES ADAMS ELLIS 


'93/ 
2 


HARLES ADAMS ELLIS was chosen by Henry Lee Higginson to 
( be the first manager of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
position he held without interruption until Mr. Higginson’s re- 
tirement in 1918, when Mr. Ellis also preferred to retire. 

For himself he asked nothing. For those with whom and for whom 
he labored he asked everything. Always self-effacing, he habitually 
minimized his own share in the success of any enterprise, and 
those who attempted to describe his place in the undertaking were 
often baffled and misled by his reluctance to admit or discuss his 
own important contributions. 

His clear viston was never marred by jealousy or by desire for 
gain. His courtesy was never-failing. Of his constancy and loyalty 
volumes could be written. Few know the many sacrifices which 
he made for the sake of the institution to which he was utterly 
devoted. 

In the founding and organization of the orchestra, and in mak- 
ing 1t the perfect instrument which it became, Mr. Ellis and Major 
Higginson worked side by side in complete understanding and 
accord. The original idea, the faith in that idea, was entrusted 
lor execution to one in whom there was “‘no variableness, neither 


shadow of turning.” 


ae SYMPHONY BALL | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra — 


Nicolai Berezowsky conducted the 
first local .performance of his new 
“Third Symphony at the Boston Sym- 


‘phony concert yesterday afternoon. 
The program otherwise consisted of 
‘the “Surprise” Symphony of Haydn, 
and three compositions by Sibelius— 
‘the glorious Seventh Symphony,” 
“The Swan of Tuonela” and “Fin- 
‘landia.’ These were conducted by 
' Dr Koussevitzky. 


Mr Berezowsky, a young Russian 


‘musician now living in New York, 


has enjoyed the good fortune of 
having five scores played by this or- 
chestra in the past six years. The 
Third Symphony, composed in 1935- 
36, is still in manuscript, and has 
been heard but once before, when 
the Rochester, N Y, Philharmonic, 
under Jose Iturbi, played it only 
last January. 

The new symphony is expertly 


written for large orchestra, designed 
'on a spacious and elaborate formal 


scale within the scope of three move- 
ments. Mr Berezowsky has mas- 


'tered the craft of instrumentation. 
|Harmonically, the Third Symphony 
indicates a growing conservatism, 
particularly the brief codas of the 
‘first and last movements, which, 


aside from slight dissonance, remind 
one of the typical Beethoven coda. 

The composer’s rhythmic vitality 
and technical skill nevertheless can- 
not make up for the absence of strik- 
ing ideas, of emotion, nor for his 
dryness of melody and the cliches 
which appear from beginning to end 
of a work that is far too long. One’s 
total impression was of complicated 
dullness. Mr Berezowsky was 
greeted by the Friday audience with 
accustomed warmth. 

As is usually the case with master- 
pieces, the Seventh Symphony of 
Sibelius disclos¢s new beauties at 
each succeeding performance. The 
words of Cecil Gray, quoted in the 
program book, sum in few words 
the essential qualities of this prod- 
uct of a great creative mind:. “It is 
not merely a consummate master- 
piece of formal construction 
but also a work of great expressive 
beauty, of a lofty grandeur and 
dignity, a truly Olympian serenity 
and repose which are unique 
in modern music .. .” These 
phrases have been used loosely by 
others in application to other music. 


But in this case, here is the whole 
truth. : 

The compactness, the concentra- 
tidn of the Seventh Symphony con- 
tinue to delight at least one listener. 
Hardly a measure could be omitted 
without injury to the train of 
thought. Far more important, how- 
ever, is the spell exerted upon 
imagination and the emotions, by 
means of a style absolutely per- 
sonal. The 19th century Germans 
would have called this “nature 
music” and they would have been 
correct. The score is glowing and 
vital and exalted; sensuous insofar 
as it brings remembrance of the 
abiding beauties of earth. All this 
cannot be logically reasoned; it 
can only be grasped instinctively. 

Neither “The Swan of Tuonela” 
nor ‘‘Finlandia” had been heard at 
a Symphony concert for more than 
10 years. The first of the two is 
marvelously depictive of the episode 
in the Finnish epic, the ‘“Kalevela,” 
which prompted its writing. The 
English horn solo was_ superbly 
played by Mr Speyer, who was 
twice called to the front of the 
stage by Dr Koussevitzky and the 
audience, 

“Finlandia” has become hack- 
neyed by many indifferent perform- 
ances upon so-called “popular” pro- 
grams until it has for some lost: 
the electrifying effect implicit in 
the music and its esthetic idea. Dr 
Koussevitzky read it with that sim-' 
ple though profound ardor which) 
has renewed the vitality of many 
another score during his regime at | 
Symphony Hall. | 

A’ memorial leaflet referring to' 
the passing of Charles A. Ellis wats 
inserted in the program book. Per- 
haps the younger generation of | 
Symphony-goers were not familiar | 
with his name, for the former man- | 
ager of the orchestra had been re- 
tired for nearly 20 years. By elder 
Bostonians Mr Ellis was recognized 
as an able and faithful collaborator 
with Maj Higginson—who selected 


‘Mr Ellis as first manager of the 


orchestra—in the building of what 
is now perhaps the greatest sym- 
phonic organization in the world. 
The afternoon concert next week 
will be given on Thursday because 
on Friday there will be a special 


, performance, for the benefit of the 


pension fund, of the “Passion Ac- 
cording to St Matthew,” by J. S. 
Bach. The program for Thursday 
and Saturday lists the Second Bran- 
denburg Concerto of Bach, the E-flat 
Symphony (K 543) of Mozart, and 
Beethoven's Second Symphony. 

C. W. -D. 
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Classic Haydn, N ovel Berezowsky 


And M ay eases Sibelius at Symphony 
Q~ 20-37 


By Moses Sinith 
In the old days (not so on 
ago) a conductor was ventur- 
some who placed two = 
| 


phonies on a program. For yes- 
terday’s concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, to be re- 
peated this evening, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky listed three symphonies 
originally and, when that appar- 
ently formidable array proved to 
be too short, he added “The Swan 
of Tuonela” and “Finlandia” by | 
Sibelius. 


If the balance and symmetry | 


of the original list were thus de- 
stroyed, they contributed to a 
new lineup; the second half of 


the program is all-Sibelius, with | 
the one-movement Seventh Sym- 
phony to begin. The first half is 
divided between Haydn’s “Sur- 
prise” and the Third Symphony 
of Nicolai Berezowsky, in first 
Boston presentation, with the 
composer as guest conductor. 

Yesterday was an afternoon of 
magnificent orchestral playing. 
Perhaps it would be safer to 
make a reservation as to the new 
work, since the composer alone 
would be judge. But the per- 
formance here seemed to be ex- 
cellent and to please the com- 
poser as well. As to the other 
four numbers, with Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky in characteristic vein, it 
was difficult to know whether to 
admire more the alternate déeti- 
cacy and sparkling vivacity of 
the Haydn playing or the perfect 
adjustment of parts in the Sibel- 
ius Symphony, the exquisitely 
tinted orchestral tone in “The 
Swan of Tuonela,” the vigor and 
dramatic sweep of a work like 
“Finlandia,” which, one had sup- 
posed, had largely exhausted its 
appeal. 

The performance of the Haydn 
Symphony exhibited Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky in a most classical ap- 
proach to the music. There 
were ‘no exaggerated tempos or 
dynamics, no attempts to make 
the music more “expressive.” 
There was merely music-making, 
but with the greatest care and 
refinement. As a result the 
measures of Haydn now danced 


——— nn 


or now cee BS BOE with his peculiar 
brand of sentiment. 


Hearing the three Sibelius 


compositions, one after another, 
was instructive. It showed us 
the variety.of the man’s genius. 


It also made plain the essen- 


tial sameness of that genius. 
“Hinlandia” is early Sibelius. and 


it sounds Tchaikovskyan. “Tuo- 


nela” is even earlier, and it is 
almost prophetically Debussyan 
in its impressionism (beautitully 


aided yesterday by the English 
horn playing of Mr. Speyer). Yet 


one observed in both the roots: 
of that unique melos that had 


peell wea.a previousiy oh wne 
program in the masterly Sev- 
enth Symphony. 

Mr. Berezowsky’s work was 
thus in distinguished company. 
It is the duty of a civilized 
| listener, though, to hear a new 
work without prejudice, not to 


| compare it with music of an- 
' other time or country. It is, also, 


unfair to demand that only mas: 
terpieces be represented on sym- 
phony programs—unfair and un- 
wise. Many a work of iesser 
rank can give pleasure. 

This Symphony of Mr. Bere- 
zovsky, rhich the present writer, 
in company with most of the 
audience, was hearing for 
the first time, seems unimpor- 
tant but pleasant. The com- 
poser seems not to have made up 
his mind whether to remain a 
Russian or become a one hun- 
dred per cent American. The 
last of the three movements es- 
pecially exhibits an alternation 
between elements of jazz and the 
Russian dance. 

The composer also shows some 
hesitation in his formal plan — 
hesitation or unwillingness to 
use the eraser. The Symphony 
is short, but it is still too long. 
Certain repetitions should be 
cut; the rhetoric is often pro 
longed. The instrumentation, 
too, is sometimes forced, aul 
though on the whole, it is clever 
ly scored. (Mr. Berezwsky has a 
liking for the trombone.) The 
best of the Symphony is its easy 
melodic flow, when it is not arti- 
ficially forced by the composer 
into a channel unsuited to it. 
Here would seem to be Mr. Bere- 
zowsky’s happiest vein. 


SYMPHONY 
PERFORMS 
NEW WORK 


Berezowski’s [Third Is 
Played for First 


5. 20-934 on 


BY WARREN STOREY 
Admittedly 


the business of 


There are two on the pro- 
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r Concerts of next weck: 


are three on that of the concerts of 
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posers so diverse as Haydn, 


- of title only. 
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appearance 
besides heing 


IKLoussevitzgky’: 
performance 


the orchestra's | 
icomes sometimes close to jingoism, and 


Berezowski’s 


There are four movements in Haydn's 
symphony, while Sibelius’ Seventh runs 
in one, yet in the matter of length they 
are not very different. It might have 
been better if Sibelius had retained his 
original title of ‘“‘Fantasia Sinfonica,” 
for the Seventh is searcely a symphony 
in the commonly accepted sense. Rather 
is it an isolated symphonic movement 
that makes no attempt to be several) 
movements in one like, for example, 
the piano concertos of Liszt or the 
‘“*Domestica”’ of Strauss. 

Mr. Berezowski is in this’ instance 
more conventional, and yet not wholly 
so. This Third Symphony of his has 
but three movements, and the last, if 
not exactly a slow movement, iS never- 
theless the slowest. This Americanized 
Russian, now in his 37th vear, may well 
feel that Boston has been kind to him. 
Since 1930 we have heard from his pen 
three symphonies and two concertos. 
Surely a flattering emphasis, especially 
upon the music of a composer who has 
not yet evinced much more than _ skill, 
taste and facility. 


The Seventh Well Received 


But’ was it exactly kind of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, although an intermission in- 
tervened, to follow this agreeable but 
unoriginal work with so personal a 
tonal document as the Sibelius Seventh? 
The Finn’s symphony gives us a por- 
trait in tone of the eomposer himself, 
which is amazing!yv like the one drawn 
in words by Lucien Price in his “Saga 
of Sibelius,” printed in the programme- 
book. Both bespeak the composer as 
spiritually lonely, austere, ascetic and 
Olympian. <A fascinating detail in Mr. 
Priee’s essay is the mention of the 
composer's use of kerosene Jamps and 
candles in his home, His music is no 
less Spartan. The symphonies from the 
l‘ifth onward may betray a falling-off 
in what is commonly known as inspira- 
tion, but there is a compensatory in- 
crease in logic of construction and in 
loftiness of thought. 

That the Seventh was received with 
so much enthusiasm vesterday was 
quite as much a credit to the audience 
itself as it was to the music and its 
superb performance. 


Mr. Speyer’s English Horn 


‘The Swan of "'Tuonela”’ and “Fin- 
landia’’ are the product at once of a 
more fecund and a lesser Sibelius. But 
the “‘Swan’’ is a gloomily eloquent bit 
of tone-painting, and Mr. Speyer’s play- 
ing of the English horn solo was worth 
coming a long way to hear. Even Dr. 
Koussevitzky was plainly impressed. 

The musical expression of. patriotism 


“Finlandia” hardly escapes such re- 
proach. In yesterday’s impassioned per- 
formance it sounded, happily, above it- 


self, 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | 
The 19th regular concert by the| nicate, and he has written it wit™ 


Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 


‘yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
| hall. Nicolai Berezowsky was the 
/guest composer and conductor in his 
‘own work. The program was as 
: follows: 
| Haydn | ; s , Roe 
Symphony in G major No. 94 “Surprise 
| Berezowsky 
| Symphony No. 3 Op. 21 
| Sibelius ‘ 
| Symphony No. 7 Op. 105 
Sibelius ‘ 
; “The Swan of Tuonela’ Op. 22 No. 3 
! Sibelius 
*Finlandia’’ Op. 26 


Mr. Berezowsky is no stranger to 


the concerts of the Boston Sym-. 
phony, for Dr. Koussevitzky has evi- | 


dently faith in his talent and has 
consequently brought forward a 
number of his compositions. The 
Third Symphony, which the com- 
poser himself conducted yesterday 
for the first time here, is a singu- 
larly interesting work. It begins with 
a poignantly beautiful slow introduc- 
tion, which leads to a vigorous al- 
legro. The second movement is eerily 
fantastic in character and most in- 
geniously worked out. If the com- 
poser had written it a hundred years 
ago, he would undoubtedly have 
named E.T.A. Hoffmann asasource 
of inspiration. Today one does not 
have to go any further than the 


surrealist exhibition to realize that. 
fantastic moods are a common in-| 


fluence on contemporary art. The 


third msévement is more solemn, and. 


the symphony closes with an old- 
fashioned sonorous climax. 


We felt that Mr. Berezowsky had 


given best expression to his musical 
ideas in the frst two movements. 
At a first hearing the finale sounded 
less sincere and less well ordered 
than the other movements. In those. 
however, Mr. Berezowsky has some- 
thing of real importance to commu- 


| convincing eloquence. 
| Mr. Perezowsky appeared to get 


just the performance that he wanted 
from the orchestra. The Symphony 
was cordially applauded. Previously 
we listened to Haydn’s best-known— 
though not his best—symphony. The 
“surprise” is an old joke, and the 


| variations which follow are not very 
: remarkable. It would really be kind- 
| er to Haydn’s genius as a composer 
| if almost any of the other “Salomon’’ 
| symphonies were customarily chosen. 
| Some splendid performances of Si- 
| belius’ music concluded the concert. 
Repeated hearings of the Seventh 
Symphony serve only to increase 
one’s respect for that amazing work. 
The condensation of creative intelli- 
‘gence is an interesting phenomenon 
at the end of an artistic career. 
‘Most artists expand their ideas into 
'larger and larger forms, as for ex- 
,ample, the Ninth Symphony and 
Goethe’s “Faust,” Bach’s composi- 
tions in the Leipzig period, Verdi’s 
last operas and innumerable other 
instances, 

“The Swan of Tuonela” is a mood 
picture of simple and moving beauty. 
Even so it might be slightly too pro- 
longed, if the solo English horn part 
had been less artistically handled. 

| Mr. Speyer’s performance was su- 
| perb; and the applause for him was 
areal tribute. It is odd that Sibelius, 
who could write so beautifully for 
| this ingtrument, never scored it in 
his symphonies, <A stirring perform- 
| ance @f “Finlandia” brought this 
' concert to an end. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. The 20th regular concerts 
on Thursday and Saturday of next 
week offer Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2, Mozart’s Symphony in E 
flat and Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony. On Good Friday Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion will be given. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


of which the “Surprise,” for all its 


For a conductor with a reputation, Seeming naiveté, is one. He does not 


as a program designer, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky made up a remarkably ill- 
balanced list for the season’s nine- 
teenth pair of concerts (March 
19-20), It stood as follows: Haydn, 


“Surprise” Symphony; Berezowsky, | 
Symphony No, 3; Sibelius, Symphony | 


No. 7, “The Swan of Tuonela” and 
“Finlandia.” 

The major position was held by a 
novelty conspicuously unworthy of 
the dignity. The climax came imme- 
diately after the intermission, and 
then the program tapered off. It 
was really unnecessary to play the 
“Finlandia”; the concert would 
have been long enough without it. 
With that out, the “Swan” legend 
could have opened the second half, 
and the concert could have closed 
with the Sibelius symphony. 

That would have been an improve- 
ment, but nothing could have helped 
the Berezowsky item much. Nicolai 
Berezowsky, a native of Russia, now. 
36 years old, has been in America 
Since 1922, He has been a member 
of the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra and of the Coolidge String 
Quartet, This Third Symphony is) 
the fifth of his compositions to be) 
played by the Boston Orchestra 
within six years. 


With all the good will in the world) @9"- 


toward budding talent and toward) 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s eagerness to as- 
sist aspiring youth, we must pro- 


test that his devotion to Mr. Bere- 
ZOWSKy is excessive, 'The Third Sym- 
phony differs little in character or 
Style from the works of its com- 
poser previously heard here, It is a 
compendium of clichés. It was con-« 
ducted by its composer, although Dr. 
Koussevitzky led the rest of the 
program, 

There are still people who speak 
patronizingly of “Papa” Haydn. 
They are unwise. Haydn was a. 
sehius, the author of masterpieces, 


, 
} 


need much help from a conductor. 
Yesterday he had too much. Instead 
of allowing the charming melodies, 
the captivating devices, the firm 
structure and high spirits of the 
work to appear in their transparent 
beauty, Dr. Koussevitzky attempted 
an “interpretation.” Contrasts of 
tempi and dynamics were exag- 
gérated. Inner voices were too much 
Subordinated. The first movement 
and the last were taken so fast that 
the line was blurred—not even the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra could 
keep it clear at such a pace. Ten- 
sion was introduced into measures 
of simple delight. Gaiety was 
blighted with emotionalism. There 
was apparently an effort to make 
Haydn an Austrian Tchaikovsky. It 
was not successful. 

The*very qualities of interpreta- 
tion which spoiled the Haydn made 
the Sibelius symphony irresistible. 
This superb piece of writing, 
stripped, somberly colorful, closely 
knit, charged with emotion, came 
to pulsing life under the conductor’s 
magistral baton. Such a performe- 
ance was enough—almost—to make 
one forget what had gone before. The 
rest of the program was well 
played, too, but inevitably it was 


climax. 9o20- 57 | L. A. i 
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GEORGES MAGER) 


Flute: GrorGEs LAURENT 
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RED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-SEVEN | 
15 on Thursday Afternoon, 10 


‘Trumpet 


4 


. 
b | 


. Brandenburg Concerto No 
-......9ymphony No 


.. Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 
INTERMISSION 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 


RICHARD BURGIN 
ie, 


. 
, 


Lwentieth Pro gramme 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 27, at 8 


FERNAND GILLET 
io 


Allegro moderato 


Andante 


Menuetto 


IV. Finale; Allegro 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 


II. Larghetto 
Allegro molto 


I. 
II. 

III. Allegro 

III. 

IV. 


(Solo violin 
Oboe 


VIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUND 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 25, at 2 


MOZART 
| This programme will end about 
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Inthe World of Music 


Koussevitzky and Symphony a Glorious Concert 


6 “4 acai 


By Redfern Mason 


The Boston Symphony audi- 
ence was deeply stirred. For 
‘yesterday afternoon's concert 
was‘one to be marked “with a 
‘white stone.” Bach began it 
'with the spirited Second Bran- 
denburg Concerto; the Mozart 
'E-flat Symphony carried us to 
‘the top-gallant of our joy, and 
'Beethoven’s Second Symphony, 
‘the one in which he begins to 
unfold his pinions as a master 
‘in his own right, brought the 
| Program to an inspiring conclu- 
| sion. 


sprightliness, and our Boston 
instrumentalists can lend. their 
fancy to polyphonic’ orchestra-. 
tion with a good heart. In Bach’s 


time the orchestra sang choral- 
ly; the composer loved to bal- 
ance the instrumental choirs 
antiphonally. Yet he Knew the 
genius of flute and oboe and the 
imperfect brazen instruments of 
his day as well as he did the 
quality of the different regis- 
ters of the organ. 

The music dances along with 
something of the spirit of a Ker- 
messe in some old German tewn, 


| Serge Koussevitzky was in his; 4 small town at that, for the 


‘element: He has a gift of re- 
serve which commends him to 


ians; t he 
eens, Postanisns, Ou | blessed Georges Laurent, the 


combines it with a _ perennial 
youthfulness that enables him 
ito grapple with a classic as if, 
‘for the first time in his life, he 
| was sensing its beauty and re- 
| Jolcing in the opportunity to 
share his enthusiasm with the 
public. 

When one thinks of the froz- 
en academicism of the attitude 
of a past generation towards 
Johann Sebastian, Koussevitz- 
'ky’s joyous approach to the 
master comes almost like a reve- 
lation. The old cantor would 
have been beside himself with 
joy could he have heard those 
impeccable strings and _ reeds 
discourse his music. He might 
have arched his brows a little 
at that soprano trumpet; he 
might even have told us that 
the Cothen trumpets were bet- 
ter fitted for the work than ours 
are. But that is a matter on 
which we lack enlightenment. 

The music remains in all its 


strains have a rustic tang, al 
moments there is a touch of the 
Arcadian about them. So we 


flutist, and Fernand Gillet, the 
oboeist, and prayed that their 
tribe might increase. Nor were 
we less grateful to Richard Bur- 
cin and the fiddle clan, for they 
made the time pass happily 
That Andante was sheer hearts- 
ease. a sort of lyrical baptism in 
the music of an age gone by. 


And if the Bach did us good 
mentally and physically, the 
Mozart fells upon ears that 
drank it in with sheer beatitude. 
This is where the Boston Sym- 
phony cannot be surpassed by 
any orchestra on earth. They 
say that Mozart was in arrears 
with his rent when he _ wrote 
this music. If so, the high gods 
must have granted him the boon 


of blessed forgetfulness, for 


strains more radiantly happy 
have never been composed. And 
Koussevitzky understands them 
in the only way in which such 
music can be understood, by liv- 


ing the score in his own person 
and conveying his own rapture 


to those who are co-operating 


with him to make a masterpiece. 


live in contemporary ears. 


That stately exordium, aristo~- as concertino: Richard Burgin, vi- 


cratic to the core; the Allegro) 
moving “with light feet,” as. 
Nietzsche says beauty always: 
must move; the Andante, limpid 
as a stream and profound as an 
ocean; the lordly Minuet; and) 


the exuberant Finale; all these 
manifestations of the glory that 
is Mozart unfolded before our 
consciousness like the vision of 


a world happier than the world 


of living men. Bs 


Beethoven’s Second Symphony | 


rounded out the concert to a 


| 


close. The “unco guid” of music | 


sometimes .affect to look down 


on this work. What a pity to 


be so wise that you cannot. en='| 


joy the prentice work of a 
genius! For, though Beethoven 


was still lapping the Mozartean 


milk when he wrote it, there are 
signs without number that here 
a hand was at work that by and 


by would create palaces of-tone 


beyond the imagination of the 


great Amadeus. The Scherzo and 


the final Allegro: are ‘premoni- 
tions of the Beethoven that is 
to be. 

It was worth while coming 
three thousand miles to hear 


this concert: | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


| 


oven has been played by this or- 
chestra only twice in the last 18 
years, most recently at a Tuesday 


concert in 1933. The afternoon be-'| 
‘ gan with the Second Brandenburg 


Concerto of Bach with the following 


olin: Georges Laurent, flute; Fer- 
nand Gillet, oboe, and Georges 
Mager, trumpet. The continuo was 
played upon a harpsichord by Dr 
V. Ernst Wolff, who will provide 


the harpsichord accompaniments to 


the recitative in today’s perform- 
ance of the “St Matthew Passion.” 
The remaining number was Mozart's 


adorable Symphony in E-flat 


(K-543). 

Dr Koussevitzky conducted three 
eloquent and polished performancés, 
particularly in the case of Beeth- 
oven, whose Second Symphony, 
though strikingly original, suffers 
a bit from repetition. The texture 
of Mozart was beautifully clear, not- 
ably in the beginning of the menuet, 
where the inner voices sometimes 
obscure the upper strings, 

The Second Symphony of Beeth- 
oven is not known, probably, to the 
general public so well as it ought 
to be. Chronologically it merits the 
qualification “early Beethoven”, but 
that term is ambiguous where its 
substance and manner are con- 
cerned. Granting the occasional 
Haydnisms, the fact is plain that 
Beethoven, in his second symphonic 
essay, had begun to test his char- 
acteristic boldness of structure and 
phrase. The orchestra texture is 
considerably heavier than that of 


first and last movements. There 


The regular afternoon concert|;are passages which Mendelssohn 


this week by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was set back to Thursday. 


presentation this afternoon and eve- 
ning of “The Passion According to 
Saint Matthew” by Johann Sebas- 


tian Bach. The program for yester- 
day and tomorrow evening accord- 
ingly contained no new music, since 
orchestra and conductor have been 
busy preparing Bachs’ great choral 
work, 


' 


| 


might have written years later: in- 
deed a thematic foreshadowing of 


: . ‘the worthy Felix is perceptible in 
There will be a special Good Friday! the opening allegro. Only the slow 


Yet one item was almost a revival, | 


for the Second Symphony of Beeth- 


i'movement is a definite reversion to 
the rococo decoration of 18th Cen- 
tury andantes, 


For Mozart and Bach Dr Kos- 


sevitzky reduced his numbers, ac- 
cording to wise custom. It was par- 
ticularly enjoyable to hear the con- 


tinuo of the Brandenburg Concerto 
taken by a harpsichord. 


“The Passion according to Saint 


‘Matthew” will be given in two sec- 


tions today, because of its length. 


the First Symphony, the mood al-| 
most rhapsodic in portions of the) 
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The first section will begin at 4:30, 
the second at 8:15. The perform- 
ance will benefit the pension fund of 
the orchestra. The choruses are to 
be the Harvard Glee Club and Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, which have 


‘been prepared by G. Wallace Wood- 


worth. The vocal soloists will be 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, contralto; John Priebe, 
tenor; Keith Falkner, baritone, and 
Fritz Lechner, bass. | 


Next week the orchestra goes on | 
tour for the last time this season. 
Two weeks hence there will be an’ 
all-Brahms program with Myra 
Hess as soloist in the B-flat Piano 
Concerto. This program, incidental- 
ly, will be in point of time an ob- 


servance of the 40th anniversary of | 


the death of Brahms, who died in 
Vienna, April 3, 1897. C. W. D. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT | 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 2Nth recllar concert hy the Ros: 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky 
eonducting, was e«iven vesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The program was 
as follows: 

Bach | | 

Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 1n F maior 
Mozart | | Fake 

Symphony in E flat major (K. 645) 


Beethoven | ) . 
Symphony No. 2 in D> major Op. 


Let us hope that most persons 
realized the rare accomplishment in 
yesterday’s performance of the 
Second Brandenburg Concerto. It 
was probably as authentic a per-~ 
formance as it is possible to hear. 
We heard the difficult trumpet part 
on the trumpet; the accompani- 
ment, or continuo, was properly 
played on the harpsichord (by Dr. 
V. Ernst Wolff, who is here for to- 
morrow’s performance of the St. 
Matthew Passion), and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky kept the orchestra very dis- 
creetly in balance with the solo in- 
struments. 

The trumpet solo has long been 
considered too hard for practical 
purposes in the concert hall. Some 
conductors, including Toscanini, al- 
low the E flat clarinet in its place; 
but this instrument can hardly be 
said to carry out Bach’s intentions. 
The concerto has been arranged by 
dividing the part for two trumpcts. 
The notes lie too high for the or- 
dinary trumpet, which is the seat 
of the trouble. In Bach’s day @ 


n (* 
fe 


musician learned a special embou- 
chure (position of the lips) for the 
soprano trumpet. Schweitzer states 
that a small F trumpet is manu- 
factured in Mainz on which the 
part can be played “with a little 
practice.” Presumably that is what 
Mr. Mager has done, and he de- 
serves a great deal of credit for 
the authenticity of yesterday's per- 
formance. 

There is reason in making a fuss 
about authenticity, for it is only 
under those circumstances and 
through an intelligent understand- 
ing of the music that we fully realize 
Bach’s. greatness. Arrangements, 
more often than not, do his ideas 
a disservice. “They obscure points 
that he wished clear; they introduce 
climaxes where they were not in- 
tended. Perhaps there are times 
when a case can be made for tran- 
scriptions of Bach; but the scope 
of his own ideas is best understood 
in such a presentation as yester- 
day’s. The soloists, Messrs. Burgin, 
Laurent, Gillet and Mager, merited 
and received a large measure of 
applause. For Dr. Koussevitzky it 
was a triumph of good judgment. 

Mozart’s joyous symphony was 
beautifully played, without the 
least excess and yet not lifelessly. 
We have heard this particular work 
many times in recent years, SO that 
its beauties, often very subtle, ought 
now to be fully appreciated. The 
G minor has also been frequently 


played, but Dr. Koussevitzky has | 


somehow neglected the C major, 
the so-called “Jupiter,” 
not be induced to revive it more 
often? 


Beethoven’s Second Symphony is| 


a remarkable work, quite worthy to 


rank with those that are more regu | 
larly played. The originality of its | 
expression and the fertility of its! 


beauty were brought home to the 
audience in a splendid performance. 


Dr. Koussevitzky gave us a .classi- | 
cal program yesterday in the best | 


and most vital sense of the term. 
This concert will be repeated 

Saturday night. Tonight 

St. Matthew Passion will be offered 


as the pension fund concert. The 
orchestra will be out of town next 


W ee 7 r —_- Ps 


Could he | 


Bach's | 


Second, Not 
Since 1919, Played 
With Full Power 


vf a ie (f, f 
Bunk OFT Lh 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
To the Symphony Orchestra’s per- 
formance of Bach’s “St. Matthew” 
Passion, tn aid of its pension fund, 
this week’s Friday matinee yielded 
both place and prestige, and ran its 
relatively brief and uneventful course 
yesterday afternoon. The programme, 
which seemed clearly to indicate that 
there were weightier matters a-brew- 
ing, was drawn from Bach, Mozart 
and Beethoven and will be repeated, 
as usual, Saturday evening. 


ee re me ee 


NOT SINCE 1919 
In a sense, for all its orthodox ap- 
pearance, this programme was event- 
ful, since Beethoven’s Second Svm- 


not been played at a regular Symphony 
concert since October, 1919—though it 


Frammes of the Beethoven Festival of 


cae Phage oi, 
192), and in 1933 it was heard at a Tues- | 


day matinee, Just why Dr. Kousse- 


ing work so shabbily is not easy to 
see, especially since he has shown a 
particular partiality for the First Sym- 
phony, which is even more pronounced- 
iy “early and uncharacteristic’ Beet- 
hoven. 

Indeed,. making the inevitable reser- 
vations, if is possible to prefer the 
first period’ Beethoven, who like Mo- 
zart and Haydn chiefly aimed to please, 
and ihe “third period’ Beethoven, who 
‘AS seer an¢ ‘Op : r ic 
Titanic, fist nak hy . 't ‘ “ n seeaeli ner. 
Ing Beethoven of the middle creative 
years. But, no doubt if the musie of 
this best-known Beethoven were given 
the sort of rest which the Second Sym- 


Heard 


‘phony has lately received, it too would 
fal! as freshly upon our ears as did 
this symphony in D major yesterday. 


Given Full Power 


Quite approximately when the Second 
came to performance in the festival] 
aforesaid, Dr. Koussevitzky, to con- 
trast it with the ‘‘Eroica”’ and to em- 
phasize its 18th century character saw 
fit to play it with a reduced body of 
Strings. Yesterday, however, since it 
foliowed the E-flat major symphony of 
Mozart which, in its turn had followed 
the second ‘“‘Brandenburg”’ Concerto of 
Bach, the conductor, aceording to his 
wont, Rave us a steady cresendo of 
sonority, and the Symphony of Beet- | 
hoven enjoyed the doubtful advantage | 
of three more double basses and a pros 
portionate increase in the other strings; 
Finished and sympathetic as the per- 
formance was, that of 1927 still lingers 
in the memory as the ideal presenta- 
tion of the work Yesterday some of 
its native lightness and grace were sac- 
rificed in favor of a weight and bril- 
liance of tone better reserved for the 
symphonies which were yet to come. 
But this, of course, is quibbling. 


Harpsichord Used 


In the performance of the Branden- 
burg Concerto the soloists were. as in 
other recent performances, Mr. Burgin 
violin, Mr, Laurent, flute, Mr. Gillet, 


| oboe, and Mr. Mager, tr : 

| . ea | | Mr. Mage rumpet. Once 
Phony, with which it concluded, had! more the last-named ‘artist struggled 
’ os > . - 

| with a part that in these days seems 
'hnet to be humanly possible, if there is 
| to be euphony as w agill 

: ¥ Se age Rags | wy Ss well as agility ‘ 
was paturally included in the. pro- | execution. Would it aot be nee Fs. ee 


| transpose the entire score downward, 


| 
| 


; 


Since the pitch in Bach’s day was con- 


ey aaa siderably V ‘t+ ie j . 
vitzky should have treated this charme | y lower than it is in our own? 


Yesterday the harpsichord, which will 
appear in today’s performance of the 
Passion, was employed, and rightfully, 
as part of the orchestra and with Dr, 
Ernst Wolff as its plaver. 

To come at last to Mozart, the Sym- 
phony in E-flat, which with two other 
masterpieces, the Symphonies in G- 
minor and C-major, were literally 
dashed-off with a deal of lesser music 
In a single summer, received a per- 
formance yesterday which must have 
both soothed and gladdened the ears 
of all who heard. It {fs one of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s great gifts, that he can 
make the familiar sound new, not by 
playing it differently but by playing it 
eyen better than before. 





Bosten Symphony. Orchestra || whicn tne trumpet is not used, can 
For the twentieth program of the the full beauty of this lovely work 
Boston Symphony season Dr. Kous- | be realized. | 
gevitzky chose.a list of works that | The Mozart and the Beethoven 
might have graced one of his Tues- were brilliantly performed. There 
day afternoon historical concerts, It are ‘good historical arguments for 
‘was made up of Bach’s Branden- the makeup of this program. Bach, 
‘burg Concerto No. 2 in F major, Mo- Mozart, Beethoven—with due em- 
‘gart’s Symphony in E flat (K. 543) phasis upon their relationship as re- 
‘and Beethoven’s in D major. The vealed in these compositions. But 
‘first concert of this pair was set “presumably the audiences of this 
‘forward from today to yesterday, in ‘series of concerts hardly need to be 
‘order to make way for the perform- Yveminded of that relationship now. 
‘ance this afternoon and evening of And viewed in the light of these 
| Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, for the times, this program, in spite of its 
‘benefit of the orchestra’s pension , theoretical variety and unity, lacks 
‘fund. 3-2¢< 21 rit tre, sufficient contrast and climax. A 
The solo parts in the Brandenburg | later symphony of Beethoven would 
Concerto were played by Richard | have served better. | | 
‘Burgin, concertmaster; Georges | The fact is, we are getting a little 
‘Laurent, flutist; Fernand Gillet, concerned over. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
oboist, and Georges Mager, trum- | Programs. Formerly he could almost 
peter. In addition, there was a ha ire be cepended upon for a stim- 
harpsichord continuo, provided by ulating concert. He introduced end- 
Dr. V. Ernst Wolff. This was the first | 1€SS novelties and revived works 
time within recollection that the | Tarely heard. It is true that many 
harpsichord had been employed in | of them were not very rewarding; | 
this work in Boston. Its use is justi- | Ut at least we heard them. Last 
fied by the score. On the other hand, | Y&4? and this we have depended 


it cts said ta ane ne 2 mostly upon familiar works which 
/Se SARDOL Oe Sele OO oe ee ee, indeed we want to hear over’ and 
performance by a modern orchestra over, but not exclusively. The only 
in a large hall. Apparently it was IN- important novelty so far this year 
cluded in this instance because ja. peen Bere’s Violin Concerto 
harpsichord and harpsichordist were 


You have seen what has been Set 
on hand for today’s concert—so why jefore us this week. Next week the 
not use them? 


' | orchestra is away. The week alter 
The solo artists all performed that an all-Brahms program is an- 
with the virtuosity and the mu- nounced. No doubt preparation for 
sicianship that is associated with the St. Matthew Passion has taken a 
their names. But even as played by great deal of the rehearsal time. No 
Mr, Mager, the trumpet part in this doubt. too. a great manv people are 
work remains a problem child. Its enjoying the comfortable sense of 
range is much too high for the Jeaning back to listen to familiar 
comfort of the listener as well as olf | works. But that is not the wav of 
the player, and the sharp tone in-|progress. We can hear too much 
-evitably overwhelms the _ gentlerieyen of Bach, Beethoven and 
voices of the other solo instruments. } Brahms, if we hear nothing much 
|Only in the slow movement, in | else. tae ae 
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2 in D ma 
day Afternoon, 10 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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25 on Fr 


i i kd 


SOLOIST 
MYRA HESS 


-..... Academic Festival” Overture, Op. 80 
STEINWAY PIANO 


INTERMISSION 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 10, at 8 
Low's aHievies se eeeny, No. 


I, Allegro non troppo 


II. Adagio non troppo 
III. Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 


IV. Allegro con spirito 


Lwenty-first Programme 


Allegretto grazioso 


I. Allegro non troppo 
Andante 


II. Allegro appassionato 


ITT. 
IV. 


BrAHMs......Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 83. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri g, at 2:30 o’clock 


This programme will end about 4 


BRAHMS...... 
See 
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the Symphony tnan an unusual- 
ly strongly stressed tone from 
the tuba in the first movement. 
Bostonians have become conver- 
sant but not sated with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s reading of the Sym- 


her and the conductor in the last ‘There is another odd thing about 
movement. an all-Brahms program in this par-— 

All of which is meant not to ticular week: it revives haphazardly | 
detract from the appeal of a the old rivalry between Wagner 
rarely gifted artist, but merely nd Brahms. It would be agreeable 
to suggest that her performance 


Myra Hess and 


a Program of 


to summon from wherever they are 


Brahms Music 
(2,159 7\) Ahn 
An Xmniversiry Is Recalled 
by Koussevitzky -and 
Boston Orchestra 


An all - one-composer-program 
at a concert usually stimulates 
questions. For the all-Brahms 
program played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky yesterday 
afternoon and to be repeated to- 
night there is presumably the 
simple explanation that. Jo- 
hannes died in Vienna forty 
years ago, on April 3, 1897, and 
that, the orchestra having been 
out of town last week, the pres- 
ent pair of concerts came near 
est to the anniversary date. 

It was undoubtedly fitting that 
4, jubilant note be given the pro- 
ceedings since it is the music of 
jubiliation that Brahms wrote 
which most universally stimu- 
lates contemporary listeners and 
which most warmly enkindles 
the imaginative and interpreta- 
tive talents of Dr. Koussevitzky. 
Thus it was fortunate that with- 
out exception the three works on 
yesterday’s program sounded 
this note of jubiliation more con- 
sistentiy than any other—the 
“Academic Festival’ Overture, 
the Second Piano Concerto in B- 
flat and the D major Symphony. 

The exultant flourish of brass 
at the end of the Symphony, now 
a familiar phenomenon in Bos- 
tonians’ ears according to the 
Koussevitzky version, sent the 


phony, which is set forth like a 
prolonged hymn of joy with a 
brooding interlude in the second 
movement and restrainedly gay 
pause in the third. 

An apt prelude to the proceed- 
ings was the “Academic” Over- 
ture in a happily fashioned pres- 
entation. The soloist for the en- 
suing Concerto was Myra Hess, a 
fact that was sufficient to inspire 
pleasurable anticipation among 
patrons of the symphony con- 
certs, where she has appeared as 
a paragon of the pianistic virtues 
in the past. 

The Brahms B-flat Concerto, 
though, is ordinarily regarded a 


'weightier task for the pianist 


than Mozart or Schumann or 
Beethoven Fourth, or even the 
earlier Brahms in D minor. But 
by adding it to her repertory at 
this time Miss Hess is following 
a logical development of her tal- 
ent from a subtle, lovely and 
even imaginative but essentially 
miniature pianism to the pro- 
found and heroic artistry of the 
pianistic giants. 

By its length and sustained 
power and by the nature of its 
pianistic style the B-flat Con- 
certO makes enormous demands 
on the sheer physical endurance 
of the performer. In this regard 
Miss Hess did:-not fall short yes: 
terday, matching the orchestral 
outbursts chord for chord and 
sonority for sonority. Perhaps, 
however, the expenditure of phy- 
Sical energy made parallel con- 
centration on other primarily 
musical problems impossible at 


make an affirmation on the 


| times, though one hesitates to 


point in the light of the long- 


‘established observation that the 
pianism of Miss Hess has been 


of the Brahms Second Concerto 
wants seasoning before it will 
have the inevitability of, say, her 
presentation of the Schumann 
Concerto. As it was we were 
moved yesterday especially by 
the poetic beauty of the pianist’s 
phrases in the slow movement, 
the ‘cello solo of which was 
played with unusual warmth and 
sensitiveness by Mr. Bedetti. 

The Concerto appeals as much 
to Dr. Koussevitzky as it does to 
pianists. And so we heard yes- 
terday the brilliant, symphonic 
version of the work that it asks. 
Miss Hess was quick to make 
acknowledgment to conductor 
and musicians as the stormy ap- 
plause broke out immediately 
after the end of the perform- 
ance. 


[Ra* SYMPHONY CONCERT 


2 5 ce — at 
By ee oe ed 
The 2lst ay. - concert by the 


Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Myra Hess, pianist, was the 
soloist. The program was as follows: 
Brahms 


“Academic Festival’? Overture Op. 80 
Brahnis 


| 


form established by Mozart. 
of course, an extra movement, the 
second, which is a kind of ferocious | 
scherzo; but the remarkably con- 


the early embittered, camp-follow- . 
ers of those two composers and ¢all 


| 
| 


to their attention that 54 years after 
the death of one and 40 after the 
other the works of both are adored 
It would then be 


by the public. 
pleasant to point out that there still 
exists a little of the old hostility 
on one side or the other! 

Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto 
is considered by Sir Donald Tovey 
to be the largest in the true classical 
It has, 


trived opening tutti is there—even 


if concealed. Sir Donald prefers 


to call this introduction by another 
name, but the point is that Brahms 
was the last composer to retain the 
form, 

The Concerto is a magnificent 
work, composed with a wealth of 
imagination and an 
power typical of Brahms 
best. The lovely adagio was beau- 
tifully player 


tone disturbed its serenity. 


scription. 
too, Miss Hess gave a performance 


intellectual 
at his 


? by Miss Hess. No 
false slip, no uneven touch or rough | 


| Here | 
was playing of the most poetic de-| 
In the last movement, | 


| that was strong rhythmically and 
|nimble in spirit. 


In the first two 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat major Op. 83) movements, less happily, there was 
rahms j i or 
Symphony No. 2 in D major Op. 73) @ feeling of strain. There were mo-| 


| 
Did Dr. Koussevitzky plan an all-| 


Brahms program for this concert in| 
opera week on purpose and perhaps | 
with his tongue in his 


ments when the music sounded im- 


petuous when it should have been 
impulsive. 


No doubt the vigor of ' 


Dr, Koussevitzky’s conception of this | 


cheek? | Work forced Miss Hess in the two 


Brahms of all composers is the least | "St movements to the point where 


operatic, the furthest removed from. 
the footlights. 


her playing no longer could sound 
effortless. 


If he really did so|of the concerto was superbly inter-. 


Fortunately the last half. 


with all this in mind, he is a re-| preted by both soloist and orchestra. | 


| 
markably shrewd and penetrating | 


observer. 
calculated 


from a brain crammed with too; Foote, to have substituted Brahms’s | 


Nothing could be better! te 
i a 
to sweep the cobwebs’ snected Boston composer, Arthur 


There was prolonged applause. | 


might have been well, in view of | 
death of the well-loved and re-| 


| 


| 


i . wi a A inseparable from her evra 5 
audience nome yesteraay in ? For one reason or another, a Sa De ota } ee 
requisite and expected mood, any rate, she was occasionally ill : concentrated a dose of that peculiar) other hand Dr. Koussevitzky doubt- 
after a concert in which listen- at ease. The open score on the art. At any rate Symphony Hall/jess thought that a performance 
ing had been made easy because music-rack before her, further- | | was completely filled; and those| without rehearsal would not be 
no problems were offered that more, did not insure as impec- Who have been attending steadily much of an honor to the memory 
were not solved long ago. There cably neat execution as is her the events a few blocks westward| of a composer. The Second Sym- 
was nothing more startlingly new wont, nor did it prevent a mo: must have come away yesterday phony was played yesterday by the 
in yesterday’s performance of ment of slicht confusion between marvellously refreshed. orchestra in fine form and with a 
brilliant sweep and vitality. 


many thoughts about opera and too| _ Tragic” overture in place of the,| 
breezy “Academic Festival.” On the | 
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‘ BY WARREN | STOREY SMITH 


LA symphonic ‘afternoon of Brahins 
| ‘aii a long. evening of Wagner’s 


ee 


hig Soetterdaemmerung” is sométhing 


> strike terror to the heart of even 


“most eager and serious music- 


r. But whoever occupied the 


5? 


aces at. Symphony Hall yesterday 
noon, they were nearly all filled. 


_ UNITY OF SELECTIONS 


particular lodestone yesterday at 
sphony Hall. was Myra, Hess, who. 

- ned rd in her first | 
tunity ‘abms’ Second P 
Unity is to bespreferred | to, strong con- 
tr im ty then Dr: Koussevitzky chose the 


course in g the Concerto 


ir vith 

bs ith the Academic Festival Overture. 

; @ following it with the Second’ Sym-_ 

phon; oe pieces thus placed together 
written between Brahms’ 45th and | 


) years, and except for the agitated 


ae thn ‘ekecptlin: eles. sisi hee as 
free of youthful storm and stress as. 


they are of the pessimism which may 


Koussevitzky’s ; Brahms 


come in later years, and which in fact 
ie onally crept into _ Brahms’ final | 


} 
i 


With the excuse that he had “Goet- 
terdaemmerung’’ before him, this re- 


viewer might as well be candid and 
admit that he heard neither oveture 
nor symphony, but he is almost as cer- 
tain of: the excellence of both perform- 
ances, of their faithfulness to the com- 
poser’s intentions, as though he had 


| 
| 


| 
| 


“| 


been present in the flesh. The terd- 


ency which Dr. Kouusevitzky displayed 


in his earliest years here to put into 


the music of Brahms perhaps a sjiade. 


too much of energy and excitement, 
long ago disappeared. 


Today his performances of that com-| 
poser’s music are a model of all that. 


they should _ be. 


Yesterday’s was. not the first per- | 
| formance of this Concerto by a woman | 


pianist which the Symphony Concerts 
have known. But it was only the 
third, and the performances themselves 
have been many, Brahms, at least in 


his larger works, is essentially a manly 


composer. Miss Hess, on the other 
hand, is rapidly ceasing to be a typi- 
cally feminine pianist. The listening 
ear could detect little in her playing 


. of the concerto, which was out of keep- 


ing with its mood. | 
Lack of Contrast 


But the fault of this over-long work | 


is that all four movements, or rather 
the first, ce oe and fourth, are insuffi- 
ciently contrasted; and. Miss Hess*might 
Bog! made the open ng Allegro a trifle 


ormance here more. decisive and the final Allegretto 
Concerto. If| 


a little livelier than she did. Oddly 
enough for her, she played the Con-.| 
certo with her music before her, @ thing 
which so rarely happens at a Sym- 


| 


phony Concert.as to be worthy of com-— 


ment. 
The audience received her with the 


enthusiasm which is to be expected in. 


a town wherein Miss Hess has long 
been a reigning favorite. wii ay 


| 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-—SEVEN 


Lwenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 16, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri. 17, at 8:15 o’clock 


Symphony No. 8 in C minor 


Allegro moderato 

Scherzo (Allegro-Andante-Allegro moderato) 
Adagio 

Solemnly (not fast) 


INTERMISSION 


ARTHUR Foote “A Night Piece,” for Flute and String Orchestra 
(March 5, 1853~April 8, 1937) 


Prelude, “Deep Forest” 


(First performances at these concerts) 


JOHANN SrraAuss.. By the Beautiful Blue Danube, ” Waltzes, ti 314 


(First performances at these concerts) 


SOLOIST 
GEORGES LAURENT 


This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 
oélock on Saturday Evening 
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SYMPHONY 
SOLOIST IS 
MYRA HESS 


“10..3 “pA 


Second Conéerto Is 


Played in All Brahm’s 
Offerin 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A symphonic afternoon of Brahms 


,and a long evening of Wagner’s 


“Goetterdaemmerung” js something 


| to strike terror to the heart of even 


the most eager and serious music- 
lover. But whoever occupied the 
places at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon, they were nearly all filled. 


UNITY OF SELECTIONS 


The particular lodestone yesterday at 
Symphony Hall was Myra Hess, who 
was heard in her first performance here 
of Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto. If 
unity is to be. preferred to strong con- 
trast, then Dr. Koussevitzky chose the 


Wisest course in prefacing the Concerto 
with the Academic Festiva] Overture 
and following it with the Second Sym- 


phony. The pieces thus placed together 


were written between Brahms’ 45th and 
49th years, and except for the agitated 


second movement of the Concerto, 
which alone departs from the major 
mode, they represent him in his mellow 
middle age. 

With the exception noted, they are as 
free of youthful storm and stress as 
they are of the pessimism which may 
come in later years, and which in fact 
occasionally crept into Brahms’ fina! 
music. 


Koussevitzky’s Brahms 


With the excuse that he had “Goet- 
terdaemmerung”’ before him, this re- 
viewer might as well be candid and 
admit that he heard neither oveture 
nor symphony, but he is almost as cer- 
tain of the excellence of both perform- 
ances, of their faithfulness to the com- 
poser’s intentions, as though he had 
been present in the flesh. The tend- 
ency which Dr. Kouusevitzky displayed 
in his earliest years here to put into 
the music of Brahms perhaps a shade 
too much of energy and excitement. 
long ago disappeared. 

Today his performances of that com- 
poser’s music are a model of all that 
they should be. 

Yesterday’s was not the first per- 
formance of this Concerto by a woman 
pianist which the Symphony Concerts 
have known. But it was only the 


third, and the performances themselves | 


have been many. Brahms, at least in 
his larger works, is essentially a manly 


composer. Miss Hess, on the other | 


hand, is rapidly ceasing to be a typi- 
cally feminine pianist. The listening 
ear could detect little in her playing 
of the concerto, which was out of keep- 
ing with its mood. 


Lack of Contrast 


But the fault of this over-long work 
is that all four movements, or rather 
the first, third and fourth, are insuffi- 
ciently contrasted; and Miss Hess might 
have made the opening Allegro a trifle 
more decisive and the final Allegretto 
a little livelier than she did. Oddly 
enough for her, she plaved the Con- 
certo with her music before her, a thing 
which so rarely happens at a Sym- 
phony Concert as to be worthy of com- 
ment. 

The audience received her with the 
enthusiasm which is to be expected in 
a town wherein Miss Hess has long 
been a reigning favorite. 


ARTI 


PIPTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND THIRTY-—-SEVEN 
Lwenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 16, af 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 17, al 8:15 0’clock 


a SS a a ae ee a .Symphony No. 8 in C minor 


I. Allegro moderato 


Il. Scherzo (Allegro-Andante-Allegro moderato) 
Il. Adagio 
IV. Solemnly (not fast) 


INTERMISSION 


[UR Foor “<A Night Piece,” for Flute and String Orchestra 


, , . ad 
} \ 
Lil il , I Pe Lp) 


Deep Forest” 


JOHANN STRAUSS. . _ By the Beautiful Blue Danube,” Waltzes, Op. 314 


SOLOIST 


GEORGES LAURENT 


Chis programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 22d regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Kousevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The soloist was Georges 
Laurent, flutist- of the orchestra. 
The program was as follows: 
Bruckner......Symphony No. 8 in C minor 
Arthur. Foote . 

“A Night Piece’ for flute and string 

orchestra 
Mabel Daniels.....Prelude., “‘Deep Forest”’ 
Johann Strauss 


“By the Reautiful It Janube,’’ waltzes 
It is a Sty that fthe names* of 


Bruckner and Mahler have become 
associated in the public mind, for 
they. are really not alike except for 
the fact that they wrote long sym- 
phonies. There is even a society 
engaged in active propaganda for 
both composers, which certainly 
makes for an aesthetic confusion. 
Indeed it is entirely reasonable to 
admire one and not the other. Bruck- 
ner’s seventh and eighth symphonles 
are masterpieces. Their faults are 
obvious and do not destroy the 
beauty of the music. 

Sir Donald Tovey remarked: “De- 
fects of form are not a justifiable 
eround for criticism from listeners 
who profess to enjov the bleeding 
chunks of butcher’s meat chopped 
from Wagner's operas and servec up 
on Wagner nights as ‘Waldweben’ 
and ‘Walkuerenritt,’ If you want 
Wagnerian concert music other than 
the few complete overtures and the 
Siegfried Idvll, why not try Bruck- 
ner?” Good advice is seldom taken: 
and it cannot be said that Bruckner 
is really popular in our concert halls. 
Nevertheless, the time may come, 


, Since the average symphonic rep- 
'ertoire is capable of expansion. 


Of course these remarks do not 


‘apply to Dr. Koussevitzky, because 


there is no other conductor today 
more catholic in his taSte and more 
assiduous in reviving the neglected 
and bringing forward the new. The 
most lyric moment in Bruckner’s 
symphony is the trio of the second 
movement. The first movement is 
unusually fine, and the adagio, in 
spite of its length, is noble music. 
The finale is less satisfactory, just 
as the seventh symphony also falls 
short in this respect; but for sheer 
power and sonority the end is amaz- 
ing. The interpretation of this 
work was superb. 

The death of’ Arthur Foote last 
week has deprived Boston of her 
most amiable composer. Could any- 


thing have better signalized this sad 
event than the charming “Night 
Piece,’ so perfectly played by M. 
Laurent? ‘The prelude by Mabel 
Daniels is a highly successful piece 
of musical impressionism. It is skil- 
fully put together and conveys a 
poetic mood without any sense of 
strain. The audience was decidedly | 
cordial, and Miss Daniels several | 
times acknowledged the applause. 
There has been much idle specu- | 
lation as to what Dr. Koussevitzky | 
would do to the “Blue Danube.” | 
Would he waft up to the banks of | 
the Dnieper or the Don? As a mat-. 
ter of fact the orchestra was in. 
capital form, and Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
interpretation was one of infinite 
care for the grace of the melody and 
the sonority and precision of the 
playing. There may be. sticklers 
who do not feel that he caught the 
authentic Vierfhese lilt. Perhaps 
the waltz was too accurately played 
for them; they prefer the band 
under the trees and the Pilsener 9n 
the table. But to hear the Boston 
Symphony play the “Blue Danube” 
is a@ rare experience, an awe-in- 
spiring descent from Olympus! 


SYMPHONY HALL | 


Boston Yb he Orghestra 

The natark "t rfthe Bo Sym- 
phony concerts this week, twice re- 
vised, contains “A Night Piece” for 
solo flute (beautifully played by 
Georges Laurent) and strings by 
Arthur Foote, the Boston composer 
who died last week. The list begins 
with the Eighth Symphony of Anton 


'Bruckner, revived after a comfort- 
‘able silence of five years; inciudes 
the orchestral prelude “Deep Forest” 
by Mabel Daniels of Boston, and 
ends with the cherished “Blue 
Danube” waltzes of the younger 
Johann Strauss. 

In Mr Foote’s characteristically re- 
fined and unpretentious “Night 
Piece,’ Dr Kussevitzky made admir- | 
able choice of a memorial to the) 
man who was among the illustrious 
elder New England composers. Mr 
Foote’s music is ever enjoyable, both 
‘for substance and for the scholarly | 
style in which it was written. One 
will remember Mr Foote’s own) 
reference to “A Night Piece” in a. 
radio broadcast on the Saturday 
‘night when it was last performed 
by this orchestra four years ago, as 
a “little thing.” He could modestly 
have added the word “charming.” 
For the piece ig just that, skilifully 


written and length adjusted to 
material. 

The music of Bruckner promises 
to remain a problem to those who 
recognize the extent of his talent, 
but who are not disposed to couple 
his name with that of Mahler. For 
various reasOns the two men have 
been compared over a period of 
years, though there is little justifica- 
tion. Mahler had a noble mind; that 
of Bruckner was commonplace. 

Bruckner was an_ assiduous 
scholar;. he learned to write for 
large orchestra with more than 
competent technic, but his style 
was imitative of Wagner and his 
ideas were pedestrian. Where Wag- 
ner was majestic, Bruckner man- 
aged only to be pompus. He wrote 
interminably, evidently overlooking 
the fact that large proportions do 
not necessarily produce heroic utter- 
ance, 

Yet in the slow movements of his 
seventh and eighth symphonies he 
created pages of notable beauty, 


which would be even finer were) 
they half as long. Bruckner was | 
unquestionably a sincere musician, 
Whose adoration of Wagner knew) 
no limits, but sincerity is only one. 


requisite of great art. In short, 
Wagner was a genius, Bruckner a 
talent, 

Yestesday’s luminous performance 
was a labor of love on the part of 
Dr Koussevitzky and the orchestra. 
It would have been better, perhaps, 
to cut the symphony even more. | 
An hour of Bruckner is arduous, 

Miss Daniels’ “Deep Forest” was 
Originally cast for small orchestra. 
The present ,version dates from 1934. 
As usual, Miss Daniels has com- 
posed effectively. “Deep Forest,” as 
she herself is quoted in the pro- 
gram book as saying, is impres- 
sionistic music, simple in concept 
and design. What is more, it is 
thoroughly pleasant. Miss Daniels. 
who was present, was applauded 
most warmly, | 

How gocd it was to hear Strauss | 
waltzes performed by a first-rank. 
orchestra! “By the Beautiful Blue 
Danube’ 1s among the best that the 
gifted Viennese ever wrote. Con- 
siderations of size omitted, here is 
more inspiration, more real music 
than in a whole Symphony of 
Bruckner. Some of these waltzes 
ought to be heard at the Symphony 
concerts every season. There is no 
finer light‘music. Dr Koussevitzky’s 
reading yesterday was felicitous. | 
though a Slower tempo and a heavier 
Viennese accent” would have been 
admissible, 


BRUCKNER'S 


EIGHTH BY 
SYMPHONY 


ee ee 


Foote’s “Night Piece”. 
and Miss Daniels’ 


Work Played 
7 tw 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
At the symphony concert of yes- 
terday afternoon Dr. Koussevitzky 
paid his respects to a living American 
composer, Mabel Daniels, and to the 
memory of one who has lately left 
us, Arthur Foote. He also brought 
about the now annual performance 
of a symphony by Bruckner, this 
time the Eighth, and noted the 70th 
birthday of Johann Strauss’ most fa- 
mous waltz, “By the Beautiful Blue 
Danube.” 


FOOTE’S “NIGHT PIECE” 


The death of Mr. Foote occasioned 


 @ change in the original list, which had 
included a Suite by Corelli. The first 


arrangement would have offered even 


greater diversity than did that of yes- 
terday, with Mr. Foote’s contemplative 


“Night Piece’ for flute and strings and 
'Miss Daniels’ Prelude, ‘‘Deep Forest,’ 
bridging the enormous gulf between 


the two Austrians who, although born 
within a few weeks of each other and 
iong residents of Vienna, represented 
in their life work the opposite poles 
of art. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s signal success 
With Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony 
Inst season was yesterday repeated 
With the Eighth, and the answering 
applause, to turn from the performance 
to its reception, was almost as hearty 
and long continued, If any symphony 
of Bruckner could become actually 





popular the Seventh would be the one.| | gave us the ‘Voices of Spring” four 
The Eighth is more sombre, more se-| | years ago was the first conductor of 
vere, more exalted, more exacting both the Symphony Orchestra to place a 
of performers and of listeners. waltz of Strauss on the ‘programme of | 

@ subscription concert. The unique) 


although not recently at a subscrip- 
tion concert. However, no great 
damage seems to have been done by 
this’ gesture in the direction of 
“popular” music. Even without the 
indorsements of Brahms’ and 
Wagner (both) quoted in the pro- 
eram notes, no one need be ashamed 
of liking a Strauss waltz. 
Incidentally, by placing the 
Strauss waltZ<on this particular 


the validity of the Nietzschean | 
dictum that “the Muses always | 
move with light feet.’ For a 
few moments I thought the in- 
struments were going to evoke | 
the forest of Broceliande “where | 
Merlin paid the monstrous | 

/ 


Tremendous Yet Jerky | value of these waltzes need not be. 


questioned, if their fitness in a general. 
symphonic programme may. In any | 


The later Bruckner is the most tre- 
Besa the now septuagenarian “Blue. 
| 


-mendous symphonic music we have, in| 

iri j imensions and vol- | 
eg. 5 ee 1t ia’ tatande may well | Danube” richly deserves the compli. | 
feel dwarfed and crushed, as men are| | Ment paid it yesterday, the perform. | 
over-awed and humbled by certain; | ance which it received and the applause. 
things in the natural world. Yet great/| | bestowed upon it. , | 
as it is this Eighth Symphony has its Boston Symphony Orchestra 


debt”; but soon the sentiment 
developed into that of such a 
New England woodland as 
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faults. Bruckner had not the knack, 
which Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms all possessed, of making 
the first and final divisions of his sym- 
phonies move continuously from be- 
ginning to end. In the Eighth, even 
the mighty Adagio has this defect, 
most strikingly exemplified in the Fin- 
2le which constantly stops and starts 
again. 

An almost fanatical admirer of Wag- 
ner, Bruckner borrowed more from his 
idol than the Bayreuth tubas and a 
capacity for momentous and prodigious 
utterances. He will cause us to fidget 
in our seats with the symphonic equiv- 
alent of The Wanderer or King Mark, 
and. then present us with a glimpse of) 
heaven itself. 


The Ninth Unplayed 


| The playing of this symphony yes-. 
_terday matched the nobility of the mu- 
sic. Long as the Adagio is, however, 
it is still regrettable that Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky should have made the particular | 
cut which was made yesterday, but 
was not made when the symphony was | 
played here five years ago. ... Now 
that the Seventh and Eighth Symphon- | 
ies have been so magnificently restored | 
to us surely the long-neglected Ninth | 
should have its turn. 

Mr. Foote’s “Night Piece,” lately 
heard at a concert of the State Sym-| 
phony Orchestra, was beautifully played 
yesterday both by the Strings and bvy| 
Mr. Laurent as soloist. Miss Daniels’ | 
Prelude has more than once been heard | 
here in its original version for small | 
orchestra. It has now been extended, ‘| 
and its sonorities greatly enlarged. The | 
ultimate gain may perhaps be ques- | 
tioned, but in either version “Deep. 
Forest” is a composition to be heard | 
with genuine enjoyment. If Debussy’s | 
Faun thrusts his impertinent head. 
through certain measures the music as | 
a whole has a genial warmth and rich- | 
ness which are by no means Debussyan. | 
Present in the audience Miss Daniels 
Was the recipient of applause which 
was much more than the respectful 
_tribute due a fellow townswoman. 


The Strauss Waltz 


And so, through the two Americans, 
| were we lowered from the heights he- 
strode by Bruckner to the smiling val- 


eee 
ee 
re 


ley where Johann Strauss ministered | 


to our need for the lighter pleasures 
_of life. Dr. Koussevitzky when he 


Dr. Koussevitzky honored the 
memory of the late Arthur Foote of 
Boston by including on the twenty- 
second program of the Boston Sym- 
phony season his “Night Piece” for 
flute and string orchestra. Arthur 
Foote had a long and distinguished 
career and he made an important 
contribution to American music. Dr. 
Koussevitzky was well-advised in 
the choice of a work to be played in 
his memory. “A Night Piece” is 
characteristic in its melodic fertility 
and its unpretentious charm. It was 
played yesterday with grace and dis- 
tinction by Georges Laurent and the 
string sections, Orchestra and con- 
ductor honored themselves in thus 
,aying tribute to the composer. 

There was another composition by 
a Bostonian on the program. Mabel 
Daniels’s Prelude, “Deep Forest,” 
had its first performance at these 
concerts. Miss Daniels, who is a 
graduate of Radcliffe College and 
who studied music with Chadwick 


A TT. it ate 


and Thuille, has composed much | 
music, especially vocal works. She 


very modestly told the editor of the 
program book that “this little piece 
makes no pretense at being other 
than a simple prelude, frankly im- 
pressionistic in style.” That is a fair 
description. The music is pleasantly 
and well made, evidently designed to 
convey moods rather than a descrip- 
tion. Miss Daniels’s forest, if not 
very fearsome, is not without its 
mild excitements, one gathers from 
the orchestral recital. The work 
was well received and the composer, 
who was in the audience, [ook 
several bows.” rhitow i M $f 

Another work’ which was néw ‘to 
these concerts was the “Blue 
Danube” set of waltzes by Johann 
Strauss Jr., played in honor of the 
seventieth anniversary of its com- 
position. Apparently the inclusion of 
this work on a symphony program 
was regarded as rather daring. Yet 
Strauss has been represented before 
in the repertory of the orchestra. 


Foote made no effort to give it a 


tus of beauty and his “Night 


program, Dr. Koussevitzky proved 
that he has not lost his instinct for 
program making. For the concert 
had begun with Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony, in C minor, which, even 
with the cuts made by the conductor, 
constitutes a test of patience for 
those listeners who are not members 
of the Bruckner Society. We feel 
that the symphony, which has many | 
virtues, would be even the better | 
for more cuts. L.A.S. 


Afadi?-/)37 
By Redfern Mason 

There was a touch of melan- | 
choly about yvesterday’s concert | 
of the Symphony, for Arthur | 
Foote was no longer with us, un- 
less indeed he _ revisited the 
glimpses of Symphony hall in 
the spirit, to hear his own 
“Night Piece” played in_ his 
memory. ! 
Our generation may need to. 
be reminded that Boston’s old | 
friend was a composer who did | 
honor to his country. His music 
is consistently beautiful. In its 
excellence it is American, though 


national “tang.” He had a cul- 


Piece,” which is for flute and 
strings proved on what a solid 
basis of accomplishment that 
cultus was based. George 
Laurent played the flute solo: 
the strings sang their sweetest 
and the audience, touched but 
contented, listened with deep at- | 
tention. 

Another Bostonian figured on 
the program, Miss Mabel Dan- 
lels, whose prelude, “Deep 
Forest,” was given a _ notable 
reading and, at the conclusion. 
the composer was greeted with a 
warm handshake by _ Serge’ 
Koussevitzky, while audience 
and orchestra applauded and ap- 
blauded. Miss Daniels Knows | 


Sete seston ee EE 


numbers we 


Emerson used to wander in.and 
think thoughts which, like ver- 
bal mosaic, he wove into his 
essays, Miss Daniels’ piece is a 
tonal reverie in which she tells | 
us what Mother Nature means | 
to her. In this vein she has | 
something in common with Ed- | 
ward MacDowell: but she is a. 
dryad of the forest, not a faun. 
To lead up to these charming | 
had Bruckner’s | 
Kighth Symphony, the one that | 
extracted unwilling recognition | 
from the boorish Hanslick, who 
could hear nothing in music but 
Brahms, hated Wagner and, to 
his sorrow, sat as a model for 
Beckmesser. It is a_ glorious 
symphony, with such “heavenly 
lengths” as Schumann admired 
in Schubert, It lasts for more 
than an hour, but it is so full of 
sheer loveliness that I fancy only 
& minority of the audience 
would have wished it shorter. 
Here you have the genial 
Austrian villager brooding over 
life and nature, and putting his 
reactions into symphony ‘form. 
But, though the form is correct 
enough, the spirit of the work is, 
in the main, hardly symphonic. 
What Brucker was concerned in 
was to record his own musings, 
and he does so in masterly 
fashion, Here and there you get 
passages which tell you how 
much he loved Wagner and, for 
that reason, earned the dislike 
of the partisans of Brahms, who, 
by the way, was far from being 
a Brahmsite himself. | 
Bruckner loved the orchestra 
and our Boston strings plainly | 
love him, for they put an ecstasy 
into the master’s music that re- 
vealed them at their best, and I 
do not think the world can show 
any better. There are noble 
raptures for brass which, risking | 
a contradiction in terms, may 
be called golden sonorities. That | 





Adagio is an inspired composi- | 
tion and the Finale, ending in| 
“the great C major of our life,” | 
is Olympian. 

Last came the “Blue Danube,” 
the greatest waltz ever written, 
a waltz which Brahms himself, 
hever prodigal in praise of 
others, regretted he had not 
written. It set all those who 
have “dancing toes” tremulous 
to swing off into the waltz. The 
little strain which leads into the 
dance proper was so seductive 
that, in my mind’s eye, I could 
almost see Pavlowa become im-~ 
ponderable and float off into the 
ether. 

The audience thundered their 
plaudits. It calls for more than 
a@ musician to play the “Blue 
Danube.” You must be a lover 
as well, 
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IRTY-SEVEN 
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, “Istar,” Op 


from the Symphonic 
é” 
. Rapsodie Flamande 


(First performances in the United States) 


lations 


Poem, ‘Psych 
. Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A 


FIFTY-SIXTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX AND TH 
...Symphonic Var 
INTERMISSION 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 
First Balcony Gallery. 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 24, al 8:15 o'clock 
Psyche borne away by Zephyrs,” 


6é 


Largo: Allegro agitato e appassionato assai 


A Ball 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo 


Allegretto non troppo 
A Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 


Adagio 
March to the Scaffold 


Twenty-third Pro gramme 


Scene in the Meadows 


Dreams, Passions 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprix 2, at 2:30 o’clock 
I. 
II. 
IIT. 
IV. 
V. 


Boaz Piller’s collection of pictures and autographs of musicians is on view in the 
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agatha p (ry IN FRENCH PROGRAM De ee canmuens ie momeeha anotioe 


Y-2Ys : | . as : The music is the product of ally restrained composer, has been | 


~* 


Aten Vee se EY et : Kein Se great talent, which sto : overly neglected in this city of late. | 
By Redfern Maso lovely music of the Belgian will of genius. The apeatic Zeros ‘The “Istar” Variations may not re- 


Yesterday’s concert of the Sym-| perplex him sorely. ‘: ‘tain freshness so long as the “Sum- | 
phony. the last b f th In the Roussel “Rapsodie” we. mepf ‘ts ‘the poorest, for Berlioz |mer Day on the Mountain” or the 
phony, the last but one o e : was weak in th tte n ain” or the | 
evoted | heard a glorification of spirit of wt We € matter of form, | “Symphony on a Mountain Air;” in- 
Subscription season, was devoted 11 ampattled Belgians. Mt. “He does not like the fugue. be- | deed there was just a suspicion, yes- 


é ’ ‘ag | ets him,” said Cherubini and the re- ©verripe. Anyone who would let 
the “Ishtar” Variations of Vin-, the fine impersonal justice that ‘mark appliés to sonata form ag sucha matter stand between him 


cent d’Indy, gave us glimpses of he brings to bear to the work | ,, and the pleasure of D’Indy’s beauti-— 
Cesar Franck and Albert Roussel of writers of all nations. He is Phys Pia te grace in the Bail fu) orchestral texture wae howe 
> no Chauvinist to plead the cause .ocene, an n the Fields” is a ever, be a carper. 


and concluded melodramatically of Holy Russia at the expense of genuine pastorale. Yet all yes: D’Indy had a high conception of | 


with the “Fantastic Symphony” her enemies. “The music is the : _terday’s audience did not like it, art; his mind was rugged, and he 
bY ‘Hector ‘Berlioz, _ in the audience must have been for about fifty people left. the happily persisted in making plain 
The French wood wind is the thing,” as Hamlet might have | hail. oe ne peucrurel side of music, and the 
siphgpatale said, and the Belgians present /,, They made a mistake, for the tions nee whee loa ees 


best in the world, as anyone may last. two tions as a whole. In a degree, this 
thrilled by the interpretation scenes, theatrical and preoccupation compensated for his 


prove to his own satisfaction who which the orchestra gave of bombastic though. they. are, are rigorous choice of material and ex- 
will attend the concours of the Roussel’s work. | notable examples of their genre. pression. “Istar” represents an at- 
Paris Conservatoire, and Vincent . After the intermission came | The lady is led ‘to the scaffold tractive side of his fancy. The per- 

Hon. the Berlioz and, in a small way, | : and, when her head falls, there 1s formance was equally fascinating. 
d’Indy uses it with an affection- + 1.54 a “success de scandale.” | | a tremendous crash. Then comes... Roussel’s “Flemish Rhapsody” was 


finished last July, ‘for in| 
ate intimacy. For him flute and | people had all read about the Witches Sabbat, and @ maw Brussels in Decenber cen tern 


oboe, elarinet and fagotto have | Henrietta Smithson, the beauti- behind me observed that it was after in Paris. It consists 1 : 
i. b . . . oe Wy a ; b ae 
each an individuality as definite | ful Irish actress who was the the first time in his life he had acording to the Seheraal che phe of Me 


, , h ; | ever heard the “Diés irae” sound Burk 
as a character in a drama, a Idol of Paris. Young Berlioz saw Burk—cf a number of popular Flem- 
| 7 her play Juliet and Ophelia. and pleasant. If Berlioz had heard ish tunes. Roussel embellished these 


character of many facets. Ishtar at once fell in love with her. : that remark, he would have gone tunes in his own light manner, 


may be “the daughter of sin” but | After much pleadin del into a frenzy and written blister- linked them together with transi- 
she is manifestly as alluring as | many tears fhe. map a “ef ip Ingly about the “canaille” ye "onal passages which he devised 


lf out of the melodies themselves " 
the sons of Heaven found the | they lived a cat and dog life to- ~ bees before the time with a tracted them effectively with a good 


daughters of men. } gether. In vain Berlioz had pro- accent. Yet one cannot | i i : 
| . pro | 4 | proportion of counterpoint. | 
¥ oti T aan whether many tested his “inextinguishable | out eae rae Berlioz figures are | rather turgid beginning the sheanl 
9 e audience bothered to seek, love’: he got over it in a few [- nekins. The score is a bril- | makes lively progression to a bril- | 
ee a meaning in the music.’ Its! months and contracted an equal- te make believe, |tant conclusion. 
eauty sufficed them. Indeed|ly “inextinguishable love” fo “it ext Friday we shall be able |. Here are no “overtones,” no 
the wise read their program | another lady, and that lasted | | to sprinkle ourselves with the | Undertones,” no psychological in- 
notes after the concert, not be-| till a third sinttdake oar | holy water of Brahms and rele. dwelling, no Parisian trifling, only 
'fore it: Then they can note] the scene. sod | gate the “Fantastic Symphony” drnirieac. stadent oer ith reat 
ise peeled ee Did Henrietta marry Berlioz | to the limbo of forgetfulness. site skill, approximate it by embel- 
Evin at em wW € | because he wrote the Symphony? Da sy _jlishing “America, the Beautiful,” 
‘testimony of the scholars. That is the question and the MPHONY HALL ware Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 


_ The Cesar Franck number was! quidnune Swanee River” and “Old BI 
a fragment, of his “Psyche,” the hb th “ Md sd ers age | a SAYP y stra Joe.” ack 
part in which she is borne away | will be flattered if. you dream | Dr KdusseVitzky’s Frenph program | pio) Se8Sons, 280, Dr Koussevit- 
rd ~_ a gig Cesar Franck | her execution and, in fancy, see for the last pair but otfe of Boston | tion a Berlioz" “Fanteate” aaa 
tay the , Rn prince ef om wef sgt aa he ye but it is | Synmtphony concerts had seemed | phony,” which has remained vividly 

> Psyche ' r difficult to believe it. To | leasant i i jin mind, He repeated hi 

metaphorically baptizes her and! tel] 77 | ant in prospect. As it turned i ith ease 
transforms her into a symbol soo gl nal = bop ag pit : oe a cold and disagreeable eoteday ll pr mds serlonanen ae 
which St. Augustine might have | which Berlioz wrote to his friend | Gallic warmth were es oct af oberg Blan pork Ress on 
peeroved of, but which the! Ferrand confirms this idea. “T joyable. The week’s novelty was the cticpet ee imagination almost out. 
ancient Romans would never! did not wish to avenge myself,” ‘Flemish Rhapsody” by Albert a is amazing power of ex- 

have identified with the young he writes to a friend. “I pity Roussel, performed for the first time y aiiveie of opini i 
Bros re db aly t a to by -her and despise her. She is an with the “lates pigs ust began over the “F antastie Symphony", 
| +4 madly treated» by ordinary wo 3 t wi e “Istar” Variations of Vin- |< : 
th hrodite. He did something of an ‘instinctive genius for — | ment—"Payche Borns: ee ‘others consider it old-fashioned. ‘To 
é same kind with Satan in his pressing lacerations of the hu- Zephyrs” sycne Borne Away by be sure, it is old-fashioned, and 


“Beatitudes.” The reader who is man is” | > rom the symphonic poem, | coul . 
_eativtudes. The reader who is r soul which..she has never gg “p a poem,; could not possibly make the same 
steeped in. Latin literature has felt. a | | syche,” by Franck, a. | ended with | impression today it did when n 

ne Mab rT elt, and incapable of conceiving that grand example of French ro-/ As one listener of apallingly. ae: 


to k: ‘ yy } seh , he wall ' ee 
now these things or the _& sentiment immense. and noble : : Reclaim, the “Fantastic Sym-/| pendent judgment observed of the 
: phony” of Berlioz. ‘second movement: “That’s a pretty 


;gooa waitz tor a Frenchman.” Go- — 


ing much further than that, the 
whole work is an excellent speci- 
amen of art created by a French mind 

ned by early 19th century roman- 
ticism.. Liszt, years afterward, 
found an. idea in the “Witches” Sab- 
bath” for t.e “Mephistopheles” sec- 
tion of his “Fairs?” Symphony, 

The effect of early 19th century 
romanticism upon moGérn audiences 
is partially dependent uptij,the un- 
‘limited verve and conviction »adth 
which such music must be per- 
formed. The presence of these quali- 
ties is one of the secrets of Dr 
Koussevitzky’s reading. 

The single movement § from 
Franck’s symphonic poem, sounding 
uncomfortably like “Les Aeolides” 
and the slow movement of the D 
minor Symphony, made little effect 
divorced from its context. 

The Symphony concerts will end 
next week. Dr Koussevitzky will 
make his seasonal farewell with this 
program: Clementi: Symphony in D 
major; Ravel: “Mother Goose” 
Suite; Brahms: First Symphony. 
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French composers supplied the. 
program for the twenty-third pair | 
of Boston Symphony concerts. The | 
list was contrived perhaps to make. 
up for an apparent neglect of the | 
French school this year: only | 
Franck, Satie, Debussy and Ravel | 
from among them had been repre- | 
sented during the first 22 concerts. | 
D'Indy’s “Istar” Variations; “Psyche | 


borne away by zephyrs.” from 
Franck’s symphonic poem, “Psyché”: 
Roussel’s ‘“‘Rapsodie Flamande.” and 
the “Fantastic” Symphony of Berlioz 
composed this week’s list—a wel]- 
designed sequence, calculated to re- 
veal various facets of the French 
genius. 


The Roussel item was new to the 
United States. Atthur Hoerée, quoted 
in the progrdm book, noted several 
‘Memish popular songs in it. This 
Parisian critic also labored at some 
length to say something pleasant 
about the score. He satisfied us more 
of his resourcefulness than of the 
importance of the music. The themes 
borrowed from the Flemish folk are 
rather commonplace, and the com- 
poser has done little to make them 
more ingratiating. But his command 
of the orchestra helps the songs to 
leave a pleasant enough impression 


without rousing a desire to hear the | 


wok again. 
The Franck contribution, a mere 


fragment, was exquisite. It mignt | 


2 a good idea to revive the rest 
{ this suite. which has not heen 
lu ard in Boston for 15 years. The 


(star”’ Variations were set before. 
at once brilliantly and sym pa- | 
ically, with full understanalng | 


ne Gallic artistic virtues. 


hen the “Fantastic” Symphony | 
last performed at these con- | 

we suggested that it neeced | 
mger rest. It has now had a/| 


«tion of four and one hali years, 


a; « jit sounds much better. We may | 
stili with cause, Smile at the March | 
to tae Seaffold and at the Witches | 
;vbhath; we may hide a yawn be- | 
'rce the waltz is done. But we 


eaunot withhold our admiration 
f:on. the musical genius who cre- 
med these themes. and conceived 


this structure and scored it, Dr. | 
Keéussevitzky read the score with | 
/ jwsight and the orchestra lent its | 
| Sjorious tone and its amazing virtu- | 


os ty to a ‘splendid performance. 
‘> | ae. gy. F 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Y~ 24.9 ? padi, SUEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 23d regular condert by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr, 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
| yesterday in Symphony Hall. The 
| program was as foliows: 


| d'Indy re j is 

| Symphonie variations, “Istar,’’ On. 42 

| Franck 

on the Zephyrs" 
“Psyche”’ 


Rapsodie yemande 


Fantastic Symphony Op, 14, 


| Roussel’s Flemish Rhapsody, 
which was given its first per- 
formance in the United States yes- 
terday afternoon, continues by and 
| large in the vein of high spirits so 
successfully followed in the Fourth 
Symphony. The music is not witty 
or slyly ironic, in the manner of 
‘other French composers such as 
‘Poulenc and Ibert. There is noth- 
_Ing approaching parody in the melo- 
dies in the Rhapsody that are 
,at times boisterously merry. The 
'gaiety is inherent in the music as 
it unfolds and flows as naturally as 
|Sorrow yields to laughter or any 
'mood to another. 
_ The, Rhapsody is extraordinarily 
Successful in capturing the popular 
(that is “of the people’) feeling and 
without the usual business of ex- 
_Ploiting folk tunes in the fashion of 
‘Percy Grainger. The melodies 
_ themselves may be folk tunes, as the 
| program states, but they have been 
, SO passed through Roussel’s creative 
‘imagination that they belong to the 
, Substance of the music and are not 
_merely fitted to it with skill. 
| Much has been made of the jolly 
| Mature of the music, but it is inter- 
| Woven with sadness, too. The almost 
| Sentimental Slow section before the 
| €nd 1s not out of place in the scheme, 
and there could be no more im- 
pressive introduction than those 
Tumbling, sinister bass chords which 
lead up so adroitly to a roistering 
allegro. Roussel’s intellectual grasp 
of the art of music has been no hin- 
| drance in catching the spirit of this 


| earthy rhapsody. There is some-'| 
thing pictorial about it that more | 
than justifies the title. Yet it is| 


| ad of all music and good music at 
hat. 


Berlioz’s Symphony is also Pic-! sarlicr in the season; Ravel’s 


listen to it. If the listener is not’ 
| in the mood and eager to enjoy the 
| fever-heat of romanticism, the sym- 
‘phony will be so much dust and 


ashes to him, Its magnificent pages 
will not be enough, and he will 
‘mentally carp at its short-comings. 
‘He will reflect that it would be 
| agreeable to have Massine’s choreo- 
| graphy enacted whenever the sym- 
| phony is played. There has to be 
a deliberate mental process to enter 
into the spirit of Berlioz in this 
work. For us, in spite of the splen- 
dor of the orchestral playing and the 
sympathy of Dr. Koussevitzky’s in- 
terpretation, that spirit yesterday 
kept obstinately away. 

Oddly enough in an all-French 
program, the Berlioz seemed the 
‘only work definitely non-Gallic, 
ipartly because the more lurid 
romanticism of the period was in 
no sense confined to France and 
partly because the Fantastic Sym- 
phony lacks those qualities of order 
and logic so dear to the French 
mind. The d’Indy variations and 
Roussel’s Rhapsody, on the other 
hand, are not deficient in this re- 
spect. D’Indy’s music has been un- 
reasonably neglected of recent years. 
Such works, as “Istar,” the symony 
on a mountain air and others, are 
| well worth hearing. You do not 
need the exotic program for “Istar:” 
it is enough that here is beautiful 
music beautifully wrought. The 
brief excerpt from Franck’s “Psyche” 
was also charming to hear. The 
performances throughout kept to 
the astoundingly high level of bril- 
liance and taste that the Boston 
Symphony and Dr. Koussevitzky 
have so firmly established. 

There is an excellent exhibition of 
musical portraits, autographs and 
letters from the collection of Boaz 


Piller to be seen in Symphony Hall 
this week. Yesterday’s concert will 
be repeated tonight. Next week the 
final concerts will offer a repetition 
of Clementi’s Symphony, heard 


| torial, though over so long a period; “Mother Goose” suite and Brahm’s 
that it can be a wearisome task to _ First Symphony. 
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.Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 | 


Allegro vivace 


; Allegro 
Fifst Balcony Gallery. 


.Symphony in D (Revised by Alfredo Casella) 
INTERMISSION 


Andante sostenuto; 
, Impératrice des Pagodes 


(Laideronnete, Empress of the Pagodes) 


Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte 


’ My Thumb) 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


legro molto vivace 


~~ PE eee) Oe 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 1, at 8:15 o’clock 


(Beauty and the Beast Converse) 


(Pavane of Sleeping Beauty) 
Le Jardin Féerique 


Petit Poucet 
(The Fairy Garden) 


(Hop o 


“Ma Mere l’Oye” (“Mother Goose’’) Five Children’s Pieces | 
Laideronmnette 


Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant 


Lwenty-fourth Programme 
Larghetto cantabile 

Minuetto pastorale 

Finale: Al 

Un poco sostenuto 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio: Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


I. 
I] 
Iil. 
IV 
II 
Ill 
IV 
V 

I. 
II 
Ill 
IV 


RIDAY AFTERNOON, ApRIL 30, at 2:30 0o’clock 
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This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 
Boaz Piller’s collection of pictures and autographs of musicians is on view in the 
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Symphony Season in Review; | 


_. . Consolidating Success 
> *R- 37 By ALEXANDER W. WILLIAMS (eel 
It is no doubt stupid, and possibly dangerous, to take \an— 


institution for granted; but it borders on smugness to sing its | 
praises, likes the jolly miller, “from morn till eve.” Thus the Bos-| 
ton Symphony is a splendid’ orchestra, very likely the best in the 
world, and it has played magnificently throughout the season 
that has just been concluded. The public knows this, though it 
sometimes forgets what an immense privilege it is for Boston to 
be able to boast such an organization. Is it a critical duty to re- 
mind the public of this fact in glowing terms each Saturday morn- 
ing? Or is it wiser to keep hosannas within modest bounds and 
concentrate on the music? With the posing of this problem, we 
shall now take the latter course. 

Last year it was observed on all sides that Dr. Koussevitzky | 
had become much more conservative with regard to the intro- | 
duction of new music. Less than a dozen new works were brought. 
forward, and the same is true of this season. If this meant that | 
the programs merely ran a treadnuill of the symphonies, concertos, | 
tone poems and overtures that are thrice familiar, there would be | 
cause for alarm. That, however, is not the case, although Brahms, | 
Beethoven and Mozart, as the most represented composers, might | 
give an impression of extreme conservatism. | 


BROADENING THE BASE | 

Actually the symphonies of Mozart, outside the three greatest, | 
are rarely played. Together with the symphonies of Haydn they | 
offer a rich field whereby to widen the repertoire. It was then | 
an excellent idea to play three of the less well known Mozart sym- | 
phonies and a serenade in addition to the E flat and the No. 102. 
of Haydn in addition to the hackneyed “Surprise.” Moreover Beeth- | 
oven was represented by the 2nd and 4th, neither of which is too 
frequently heard, and Mr. Mitropoulos’s version of the long C 
Sharp minor string quartet. 

Evidently Dr. Koussevitzky is still seriously pursuing a very 
important goal, that of widening the symphonic reportoire by 
revivals of works that have not received their due recognition. No 
one can doubt the wisdom of this policy. You have only to look 
at the place that Sibelius now occupies to realize what can be 
accomplished in the work of changing the rut of public opinion 
into a road. Last year Dr. Koussevitzky revived symphonies by 
Taneiev, Bruckner, Glazounov, Rachmaninov, Mahler and others, , 
This year we had Liszt’s Faust Symphony, Kalinnikov’s Sym- | 
phony, the 8th of Bruckner, the 5th and 7th of Sibelius, Berlioz’s | 
Fantastic Symphony, Mahler’s “Lied von der Erde,” the 2nd and | 


and have been overworked. Altogether, from the point of view 
of a wide choice of music, the season was extremely interesting. 


MODERN SCORES 

In the realm of modern music 12 works were played for 
the first time at the regular concerts of the Boston Symphony 
and there were revivals of Hindemith’s “Mathias der Maler” 
Symphony and Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite and 3rd Piano Con- 
certo. There was only one ‘world premiere,” Werner Josten’s 
cerebral and dismal Symphony in F. The following works were 
played for the first time:in America: Berg’s Violin Concerto, 
Castagnone’s Preludio Giocoso, Malipieros Piano Concerto, Mes- 
siaen’s “Les Offrandes oubliees,’ Roussel’s “Rapsodie Flamande,” 
and Shaporin’s Symphony. 

The most pretentious of these was the Shaporin Sympnony. 
It was supposed to have political implications and was certainly 
bombastic enough for anybody. It was also elaborate and difficult 
to play, but even the performance that Mr. Burgin and the or- 
chestra lavished on it did not convince us that the Soviet genius 
had at last been found. Unquestionably the most original music 
was the Berg Concerto. This was an exceedingly interesting work, 
not one to win immediate general approval, nevertheless music 


that was deeply felt and individually expressed by the composer. | 


Oliver Messiaen’s composition was also a moving piece of writ- 
ing, though on a smaller and simpler scale. 
Two remarkable works in more cheerful mood were Roussel’s 


Rhapsody and Malipiero’s Piano Concerto. The former, as we. 
might expect from the eminent French composer, was deftly | 
wrought and an exceptionally attractive piece of national music. 


it showed that the composer of the admirable 3rd and 4th 
Symphonies has not come to the end of his powers by any means. 
Malipiero’s Concerto was a surprise, for it did not resemble the 
rather abstruse Violin Concerto played here a few years ago. It 
did not withdraw intellectually from the world, as the Italian 
composer has often written, but was brightly and effectively 
direct. Furthermore in performance it justified Mr. Mitropoulos 
in conducting and playing at the same time, which the disap- 
pointing Respighi’s ‘Toccata did not. 

Berezowsky’s Third Symphony justified Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
faith in this composer. The Castagnone prelude was a most amus- 
ing piece; and the quite different prelude by Mabel Daniels was 
a charming piece of impressionism. The modern revivals were 
excellently chosen. Hindemith’s Symphony is one of the im- 
portant modern scores; and Prokofieff's talents as composer 
and performer need no recommendation to the Boston public. 

It remains only to tie up one or two other threads in this 
review. Dr. Koussevitzky is usually so punctilious about commem- 
orating anniversaries that it is odd that he let slip the Balakirev 
centenary, especially since that composer has not been played 


here for a long time. The season was saddened by the death of | 


Charles A. Ellis, manager of the Boston Symphony from 1885) 
to 1918, and of Arthur Foote, composer. The most important geuests | 
of the orchestra were Prokofieff in February and Dimitri Mitro- | 


4th of Schumann and the remarkable discovery in Clementi’s | 
Symphony in D, which was given its first American performance | 


in December and repeated at the final concert. 

That is a good record, and it becomes even better when we. 
take into account such other revivals as Debussy’s “Martyrdom | 
of St. Sebastian,’ MacDowell’s Piano Concerto No. 2 and the two | 
concertos of Dvorak. It was also gratifying that there was some-. 
wnat less emphasis on Strauss than in the past few years. His | 
tone poems are wonderful vehicles of orchestra} display, and 
obviously Dr. Koussevitzky loves to conduct them and to show. 
off the qualities of the Boston Symphony in them. But they can‘ 


poulos in January. The latter was greeted with great enthusiasm 
on his second term as guest conductor and again made a deep 
impression by his extraordinary musicianship. Of the other 
soloists (and there were not too many this season) the violinists 
Ruth Posselt and Louis Krasner, made a distinct success. The 
season Officially has ended, though it would be ungrateful not to 
remember the Pops for the next two months and the Berkshir 
Festival in August. | 
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SYMPHONY 
IN FINAL 
MATINEE 


Clementi and Ravel 
Followed by Brahms’ 


First 
»-f- PAC AG 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


To any institution, whether it be 
that of monarchy or of a long-estab- 
lished symphony orchestra, a certain 
amount of ceremonial is meet and 
proper. Two things savored of rite 


Orchestra’s concert of yesterday af- 
ternoon, the final matinee of this, its 
26th season. tg 


One of these was the simultaneous 


Clementi’s Symphony, composed at 


the end of the second decade of the last. 


century and allowed to remain in ob- 
scurity for 100 years, was played for 
the first time in America by our orches- 
tra last December. Priefly to retell-what 
was then the musical news of the mo- 
ment, the manuscript of this symphony 
came to lisht in London in 1917, was 
acquired by the Library of Congress in 
Washington, and was then pieced to- 
gether and edited by another illustrious 
Italian, Alfredo Casella. 


Is Grateful Music 


A second hearing yesterday confirmed 
the original impression that the sym- 
phony, while genial, grateful music, im- 
pressive at the very outset and brilliant 
at the close, is the work of a composer 
of skill and taste but hardly of true 
genius, Clementi, who was born seven 
vears before the death of Handel and 
who died five years later than Bee- 
thoven, nearly split the difference in his 
own music between the two. In the 
main the style of his symphony is 
late 18th century. 

Contemporary comparisons of Clementi 
as symphouist with the mature Bee- 
thoven are now proved to be as erring 
as most contemporary judgments. 


| Nevertheless, there is enough of inter- 


est in the symphony, aside from its pic- 
turesque history, to warrant Dr. Kous- 


| sevitzky’s repetition of it at the con- 


certs of yesterday and this evening. But 
we do not need to hear it very soon 


| again. 
and ritual at the Boston Symphony | 


rising of orchestra and audience when | 


Dr. Koussevitzky first came upon the 
platform, the other was the presence | 
of Brahms’ First Symphony as the | 


Ravel’s “Mother Goose” 


Ravel’s *‘Mother Goose’”’ is one of the 
most exquisite contrivances of a com- 
Poser who, perhaps not with entire 
justice, nas been called a “little mas- 
ter’; Ravel also wrote ‘‘Daphnis and 
Chloe.” By itself this musical distilla- 
tion of the fairy tales of Perrault must 


inevitably pall after too many hearings. 


== 


concluding number of the programme. | 
orchestra here evoked yesterday. 


DISPLAY TONAL RESOURCES 


Only this symphony, however, has be- 
come an item prescribed by recent 
custom on this final list. For his freer 
choice yesterday, Dr. Koussevitzky se- 
lected two compositions which had little 
in common beyond the opportunity they 
offered the orchestra to display its tona] 
resources. What this D major Sym- 


phony of Ciementi and Ravel’s ‘‘Mother | 


Goose’ did not ask of the band was re- 
quired of it by the Symphony of 
Brahms. Had it been possible also to 
include the recently played ‘“‘Thus Spake | 
Zarathustra” of Strauss, the casual | 


| But it would be either a callous or a 
| satiated ear that was not charmed by 
the subtle and various beauties of 
sound whith Dr. Koussevitzky and his 


The orchestra, which could. strike 
with tremendous might in the final 
pages of Brahms’ Symphony, had here 
on occasion the touch of a velvet glove. 


Brahms’ First 


It is a favorite critical pastime 
nowadays to note the change which has 
come over the music of Brahms, or over 
the general reaction to it—which after 
all is the «ame thing. Once a formidable 
and remote composition of epic and 
heroic stride and breadth, Brahms’ 
First Symphony, save at the very be- 


' ginning and at the end, has become an 


| 


visitor would have experienced virtually | 


the full gamut of its sonorous and 
coloristic range. 


essentially comfortable and companion- 
able piece. 

Its one-time glacial grandeur and 
aloofness must now be sought in an- 
other Symphony in C minor played by 
our orchestra .two weeks ago, the 
Kighth of Anton Bruckner. 


In the World of Music 


a, Symphony Is Glorious 
~(* 37 pana 


By Redfern Mason 

It was the last Symphony con- 
cert of the season and audieuce 
and orchestra stcod up to greet 
Serge Koussevitzky. He bowed 
modestly and pointed towards 
the players, as if to say, “With- 
out the assistance of these gen- 


tlemen I could not make the 


music you come to hear.” 

The program opened with the 
Clementi Symphony in D, resur- 
rected and put in order by Al- 
fredo Casella, that good musician 
who loves to think that the 
Casella who sang for Dante 


Alighieri was his ancestor. 


Italy is not rich in symphonic 
music and it is a pleasure to hear 


this serene and elegant score, 
with its occasional bravura a la 
Rossini; its sparkle and its clever 


succession of musical mosaics. 
It makes one think that, if men 
of the stamp of Pergolesi, for 
instance, had devoted them- 
selves to the form, we might 
have had a different interpreta- 
tion of the art of symphony. For 
Italy gave us the beginnings of 
fugue and sonata; opera is her 
invention and hers too are the 
first oratorios. 

The audience enjoyed Clemen- 
ti’s well-woven fabric, which 
Koussevitzky directed with man- 
ifest symphony. The music sings 
and the making of melody which 
commends itself to the ear is as 
fine an art as the making of 
beautiful verse. 

From ‘Italy we passed. to 


France and listened to the pi-, 


quant make-believe of, “Ma/| 
mere l’oie,” Mother Goose in fact, 


but hardly the Mother Goose of! 


New England, for the Frenchman 
based his comovosition on the 
stories which Charles Perrault 
wrote for the little Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen of the closing 


years of the seventeenth cen- | 


tury. 


Think of the chateau couneen 
people it with little folks whose 
parents were patricians, afid set 
‘them to play on a languorous 
‘summer day, and you have the 
milieu into which Ravel intro- 
duces the Sleeping Beauty, that 
Laideronette. (of whom Hans 
Andersen was probably thinking 
when ‘he wrote “The Ugly Duck- 
ling”), and “Beauty and the. 
'Beast:” -It is thistledown music, 
simple in seeming, but, in real-. 
ity of an elegant Gallis sophisti- 
cation. Grown-ups are probably 
better qualified to enjoy it than) 
are children: If the little folks. 
in the score were like the chil- | 
dren in Grimm, our youngsters | 
would take to them more. kindly, | 
for they like their fairy lore | 
homespun. 

But it is delightful music with 
which to pass an idle half hour, 
and in that spirit, I think, the 
Boston Symphony audience ac- 
cepted it. 

After the intermission, they 
turned their attention to one of 
the great pages of musical art; 
the C minor Symphony of. Jo- 
hannes Brahms, or, if you like ¢- 
better the “Tenth Symphony,” | 
for so it has been‘called, though’ 
whether the words mean the: 
tenth of Beethoven or the tenth: 
of all symphonies~has not been 
determined. 

The choice of this work was a 
kind of consecration, a reminder 
to the people of Boston that their 

' Symphony is something august, 
(‘an institution which ranks the 
city high among the communi- 
ties of America, an educational 
force, a civic asset. 

Koussevitzky gave himself to. 
the task of direction like a priest | 
at the altar. And gloriously the 
tonal epic unfolded, from the at- 
tention-compelling drumbeats of 
the exordium to the splendors of. 
the Finale. 

That opening movement is 
‘walled and buttressed like a 





creat Gothic cathedral; the lyri- 
cal beauties of the Andante Sos- 
tenuto dwell in the memory 
alongside the choruses of Euri-| 
pidean tragedy. There are pas- 
toral notes and pages in which 
you feel that Brahms was down- 
cast on the subject of our human 
destiny. But that beautiful horn 
melody, which the composer) 
heard in the Swiss mountains, | 
comes like a voice of comfort 
from another world. Finally the 
chorale pours forth in all the 
joy of renewed and unshakable 
faith, moving from glory to glory 
till the music tops Olympus. 

It was a grand performance 
and once more establishes Mr. 
Koussevitzky, not only as a great: 
director, but as an educator of 
men. The audience applauded 
him to the echo and he, palpably 
touehed, turned to the orchestra 
with a gesture of recognition for 
their splendid service. ‘ 

We shall hope to meet the: 

‘Symphony again in August, when | 

the festival is held at Stock-. 
bridge. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 


| The 24th concert of the Boston 
i\Symphony orchestra, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
| terday afternoon in Symphony hall. 
|The program was as follows: 


| 
} 
' 


During the 13 years that Dr. 
'Koussevitzky has conducted the 
‘Boston Symphony he has chosen to 
end nine of those seasons with a 
Brahms symphony, six times for the 
First. and three for the Second, In 
1929 there was a request program 
drawn from votes on the music 
played during the year. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth defeated its nearest 
rival, the Franck, by a lot; and the 
Brahms Second trailed a poor third. 
It is sufficient that the three re- 
maining seasons did not wind up 
with Brahms. Both Monteux and 


Muck on the whole favored Wagner 


for a glorious conclusion, with 


These statistics are here presented, 
not simply because it is hard to find 
anything new to say of Brahms’ 
First Symphony nor because the 
magnificent. qualities of the Boston 
Symphony and its conductor are too 
obvious to need extensive elabora- 
tion, but in view of the indications 
of the public taste. When the social 
history of the time is written and 
the historian is expatiating on 
materialism and cynical disregard 
for life and so on and so forth, let 
if be remembered that there was no 
more popular composer than Johan- 
nes Brahms. Of course it should be 
added that, if Dr. Koussevitzky’s pre- 
celictions had as regularly lighted on 
Beethoven or Franck or Schubert or 
several others, the Brahmsian star 
might not gleam so brightly. Repeti- 
tion is the first requisite for public 
favor. HEroei p- FS-} - 3% 

There was the customary pro- 
longed applause after the Brahms 
and in regard for the final concert. 
Indeed it might have been any sea- 
son were it not for the performance 
of the Clementi Symphony. This 
happy discovery by Alfredo Casella 
was Wisely repeated, for it is a de- 


‘ lightful work. Next season may we 


not hope for one of the other three 
Symphonies of Clementi that have 
not yet been heard in America? 
Ravel’s exquisitely orchestrated and 
sraciously archaic “Mother Goose” 
Suite made a good contrasting num- 


, ber and was played with the greatest 


nicety yesterday. 

Artistically the Boston Symphony 
is keeping to the standard of per- 
fection and brilliance which has 
been established in these recent 
years of Dr. Koussevitzky’s regime. 
As to programs Dr. Koussevitzky has 
followed his rather conservative 
policy of last season. Not more than 
& dozen new works were presented, 
of which Berg’s violin concerto, 
Malipiero’s piano concerto (under 
Mr. Mitropoulos) and _  Roussel’s 
i“Rapsodie Flamande” stand out as 
) the most interesting, For the rest, 
; modern music was best served by the 
revival of Hindemith’s “Matthis der 
'‘Maler” Symphony and the visit of 


Strauss as a rule to balance the last} Prokofieff. | 


half of the program. M. Rabaud 
was so bold as to offer Saint-Saens’ 


Ode, “The Lyre and the Harp.” 


The most important aim of this 
season and last has been to broaden 
ithe base of the symphonic reper- 


negie Hall. §a/* 39 


toire. Although all four of the 
Brahms. symphonies were played, it 
is not sensible to go on year after 
year repeating them and the works 
of Beethoven. There is a saturation 
point for some in the audience if 
not for all. Therefore the revival 


by a conductor of symphonies by 
the more neglected masters of the 
18th century is wise and far-sighted. 
It was also intelligent to explore a 
little further into the vast quantity 
of symphonic materia] by Mozart 
and Haydn. 

We have discussed the Boston 
Symphony season at some length for 
Sunday’s paper and need not repeat 
ourselves in advance. A glance at the 
list of works in the back of the pro- 
gram will convince anyone that the 
choice of music has been remarkably 
catholic and interesting. 

. Ihe concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next Wednesday the Pops 
will open under Arthur Fiedler, 


Chotzinoff Visits ' 


Symphony Hall 
Finding himself in Bostor last 
Saturday night and being in a 
holiday mood, your correspond- 
ent drifted toward Symphony 
Hall, where the local orchestra 
and Dr. Koussevitzky were to 
play an all-French program:—An 
all-French program is'a serious; 
affair, quite different from an all- 
German or even an all-Russian 
program, and Boston’s willing- 
ness to encounter one seemed 
like an Indication of the superior 
receptiveness of Back Bay music- 
lovers. In New York we have a 
reasonable fondness for French 
music, but. an entire evening de- 
voted to d’Indy, Franck, Roussel 
and Berlioz would be tolerated 
rather than welcomed. At Syrm- 
phony Hall, however, the Gallic 
menu had attracted a huge audi- 
ence, which displayed an eager- 
ness and enthusiasm that only a 
program of Bach, Beethoven or 
Brahms would have elicited from 
our heavier ticket-holders at Car- 


Ae 


New York’s only orchestra cer- | 
tainly deserves a proper arena) 
which would reveal, without ex- | 
_ ternal hindrance, its own char- | 


_ New Yorkers’ have"frequent Bc- 
casion to admire Boston’s illus- 
trigus orchestra, but. to get its 
full flavor they should hear it in 
‘its home town and in that hall 
that is its natural habitat. In 
that beautiful auditorium, which 
seems like a copy of the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus, the stage encircles 
the band as economically as a 
chaste setting of a jewel. In 
depth exactly. suited to the. ¢i-. 
mensions of. the orchestra, this 
stage, in form and color, sets off 
the players and their leader to 
the. highest advantage. For a 
background, golden organ pipes 
rise solemnly above’ horns and 
wood-winds, while in front, high 
up in the very middle of the pro- 
scenium arch, the eye is caught 
by a solitary name in bold letters | 
—BEETHOVEN. . 

Acoustically- the hall is a re- 
alization of the dream of all who 
delight. in the peculiar individu- 
alities of orchestral instruments 
and the splendor of their massed 
sonority. Sound does not appear 
Co travel toward the listener, but 
is instant and immediate. There 
is no effect of distance. The vio- | 
lins, the cellos, violas and basses 
impinge upon the ear as closely 
as if they are being played in a 
drawing-room. Their tone quality 
is vivid. Perhaps the imperfec- 
tions of an inferior band would 
be equally vivid in such a setting. | 
But the brilliance and perfection 
of the Boston Symphony are flat- | 
tered by this artful arrangement 
of walls and ceiling. Even the 
cackling, earthy E flat clarinet. 
in Berlioz’s “Fantastic Sym- 
phony” sounded, for once, like an | 
instrument fit to associate. with 
the respectable members of a 
symphony orchestra. 

If some generous patron of our 
Philharmonic - Symphony ‘were 
some day to decide to build a hall 
for its use, he could do no better 
than to imitate the acoustical. 


properties of Symphony Hall. 





L 
> | 
| 


actéristics. With the Boston and | 


New York orchestral habitations | 
thus equally matched, we might. 
then discover what it is that’ 
makes the Boston Symphony su- 
preme.--S. Chetain W in New 


York Evening Post. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The tonal magnificence of Brahms’ 
First Symphony brought a rousing 
end to the Friday Symphony con- 
certs yesterday afternoon. As usual 
on occasions of seasonal welcome 


and leave-taking, Symphony Hall 


was packed, and there was a cer- 
tain heightened expectancy in the 


| 


| 


“The minuetto of the Symphony 
in D in neither 18th century nor 
does it share the rough humor of 
Beethoven’s. scherzos, Indeed, the 
phrases are long, flowing and de- 
mand a faster tempo than those of 
Mozart. ‘This movement shows most 
of all the original qualities of 


Clementi’s talent.” A second hear-| 


ing confirms these _ first impres- 
sions. It may be added, however, 
that Clementi’s thought stemmed 
from the late 18th century, through 
his treatment is more robust—looser, 
so to speak—than of that time. After 


| 


' 
t 


the turn of the 19th century Clem-— 


enti’s creative thought must have 


been fixed by maturity. The Sym- 


phony will bear occasional repeti- 
tion in the future. 

The middle portion of the pro- 
gram is occupied with those five 
beautifully scored and delightful] 


air. Once more it was agreeable) fanciful children’s pieces of Ravel, 
to watch the rite of orchestra and the “Mother Goose’ Suite. Despite 
audience rising to greet the first the larger proportions of some of 
appearance on the stage of Dr Kous-'! Ravel’s best scores, his talent has 
sevitzky. Such a graceful sort of probably been essentially that of a 
demonstration may be counted miniaturist. The observation carries 


among the cherishable virtues of 
Boston audiences. 


no deprecation, for it is just as 
dificult to work in miniature as it 


One listener, at least, was ap-/|is to sketch huge tonal designs. And 


preciative of the choice of opening 


the necessity for polished detail is 


number for this final program—the | considerably greater. The “Mother 


Symphony in D by Muzio Clementi, 
which Dr Koussevitzky performed 
for the first times in America last 
December. Here is music which 


gives us moderns an inkling of | 


| Goose” pieces show this side of 


Ravel to perfection. 

The afternoon was one of superb 
orchestral playing. One could not 
imagine better performances of 


what the lesser composers shortly; Clementi and Ravel, or a more 


after the turn of the 19th century, 
were writing. The story of its resur- 
rection by Alfredo Casella, after 100 
years, was fully told in the Globe 
four months ago. 

At that time this reviewer said: 
“The Symphony in D is melodious, 
dashing, constructed after formal 
patterns of the 18th century, yet 


i'with episodic touches of a later 
‘period. The material is plainly in- 


dividual, of a Latin ardor that 
neither Mozart nor Beethoven, 
naturally, possessed. Clementi’s 
turns of phrase have a grace easily 
identified with Mozart, but that 
was simply a manner then common. 
If the scoring for orchestra calls 
up the epithet ‘Beethovenian’ there 
is still the fact that Haydn and 
even Mozart in their last symphonic 
music employed the orchestra’s re- 
sources with a. boldness which 
heralded the middle period of Bee- 
thoven. It is likely that the ele- 
ments of this orchestral style were 
more or less common currency. 


‘ 


heroic interpretation of Brahms’ 
noble C minor Symphony. Dr Kous- 


sevitzky has offered this symphony | 
as a seasonal valedictory a number | 


of times. It is peculiarly fitted, by | 


reason of imposing stature and final 


exaltation, for this position, 

With the repetition of this pro- 
gram tonight, the 56th season of 
the orchestra will be ended. 

C. W. D. 
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TWO SERIES OF CONCERTS EACH 
An Ideal Introdwitf@ Orchestral Music 
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Monday Evenings. Tuesday Afternoons 
at 8.15 o'clock at 3 o'clock 
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OCTOBER 19 * NOVEMBER 30 * JANUARY 18 NOVEMBER 3 * DECEMBER 22 * FEBRUARY 2 


FEBRUARY 8 * FEBRUARY 22 * APRIL 12 MARCH 16 * APRIL 6 * APRIL 27 


The programmes for this series will be made from 
the masterpieces of symphonic music, both old and new. 
Soloists will include Gaspar Cassado, famous Spanish 
‘cellist who is to make his American début this winter, mann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, Tchaikov- 
and Harold Bauer, the pianist whose powers have long sky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Moussorgsky, Franck, Strauss. 
been familiar to America. Dimitri Mitropoulos will con- Debussy, Sibelius. This follows the conductor's custom 


duct one concert, as guest. ota particular scheme for the Afternoon Series. 


_ The six concerts of the Tuesday series will be drawn 
irom foremost composers of the nineteenth century: 
Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Berlioz, Rossini, Schu- 
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Season Tick@each Series 
$9, $12,BBno tax) 


are now on Sale atiubscription Office 


A few season tickets for the Friday and Saturday seri@&valable, for a limited time, on a proportionate basis 





est instrumental works” by no less 
an authority on such matters than | 
Prof. Donald Tovey. Debussy’s “La 
Mer,’ whether listened to as de- 
scriptive or pure music, cannot but 


tra’s current series of Monday 
| evening concerts opened last 
‘night at Symphony Hall. Dr. Kous- 
i sevitzky, who was greeted with the 


ae tlety and originality that 6. . 
Yr ‘fa’ wien tne orchestra is reduced, as a SY ccutitecuoniine cai podariie. Favo le ning 
0 MONDAY SYMPHONY / Dr. Koussevitzky himself proved at a But the picture of the hearty clod- 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, ins the hegye tt PY eaaponrteawd : hopper and village cut-up - still Of on C rts 
: » SUC IticultleS are en- | da f performers. 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave lingers in the minds of perf 
‘the first concert of the season of the of Hargne ote es Byriee mance Even Dr. Koussevitzky, last night, led _ If the wpe gatiad wi ar 69 
| ries last night in Pina) : \f or sot go Pb the first Allegro with over-boisterous last evening represente 
po Miah "aoa program was rhe y Thad F vy ey was also élan, trampling underfoot many aj|sample of what is to come, listeners 
ed Sctlowe: ; in ee to a " a this — graceful phrase that deserved more|may look forward to musical en- 
“Haydn—Symphony in, B-flat, No, 102 rate of speed caused fase Wate | tender treatment. But both the joyment of a decidedly substantial 
Debussy —“Li | Mer,” Three Orchestra ‘dita! $0 become indistinct one peccnly Sowing, pete cates character in the remaining programs 
aepeeve.-~y mpHons No. 5, in E-flat, Op. ‘made the anacrustic figure of the ve sag aes dvache pew Beech on of the Monday series just begun. 
The current concert season bids Principal theme sound like a short ably) and the really humorous—but Frosram, audience, conductor and 
fair to fulfill the promises of its —— rather than three separate not bucolic—Finale were played with Performance all seemed to express 
auspicious beginnings, An audience a sensitiveness that could hardly @ new solidity and confidence. The 
larger than any we have ever had I sar arbtg ,contensanrs , ene have been improved. applause which greeted Dr. Kousse- 
the pleasure of seeing at this concert }, n present in the Explicitly descriptive music is, vitzky grew from a gratifying cor- 
t last night at the aydn slmphony were more than Ss, vitzi 
Mere nt the Monday evening con. Compensated by the superb piay- with the swing of the pendulum, in djality to open enthusiasm. Just be- 
ao (0 re eet Mien aa ing of the orchestra during the en- had odor today, but such delicate fore intermission, the conductor was 
2 tag What is more; Caeths of os e remainder of the program. No mg ees ok te cee es ee thrice recalled to the stage and the 
enthusiasm has kept pace with ~2USSylan subtlety escaped the ahion Sheltie ie » wil) | Players were brought to their feet 
ical increase. The applause masterful players or the discern- | Se ares ee wee OW in acknowledgment of a long period 
eat nicht re aentad far sire than ve, conductor. As for the Sibelius | ee Seeeeene Stns OMe Bee of clapping 
as ee ee oe he ailteiten at the Symphony, none but superlative | grams. Rubber-stamp cliches have ° t h b 
the ‘ardiality to be exp «So epithets could be applied to last | : sent much program mcic to remote The program repeated the sub- 
opening of a yy sorlina wbtiantnacs night’s eloquent performance. | shelves. But this 1s painted from stance and pattern of the season’s 
ty Ahan Sie ins’ We Sd (No. 9 of Oe a ie : direct orsccvation and in a medium regular concerts a week ago Friday, 
th cof, van ‘Svmphonies”) is pro- | ~ Monday Symphony ce: the painter’s own devising. It with the important exception of the 
De nn of tincalara.tt : was performed with brilliance and substitution of the Fifth Symphony 
re ee of Sibelius for the Fifth Symphony 
ggestion of natural forces 
is not absent from Sibelius’ Fifth Of Beethoven, Since many consider 
Symphony, but inapilicitly at the| Sibelius to be the Beethoven of to- 


Claimed one of Haydn’s “three great- vss Boston Symphony Orches- 


be enjoyed by any one who has a re- 
ceptive imagination. And Bostonians 
may well consider themseives fortu- 
nate in having the privilege of hear- 
ing Dr. Koussevitzky’s inimitable 
reading of the Sibelius Fifth Sym- 


customary warmth, had built an at- 
tractive program for the occasion 
out of Haydn’s B flat Symphony, 
No. 102 (the ninth of the London 
symphonies), Debussy’s “La Mer,” 
and Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony, in 


phony 'E flat. A certain impersonality, a 
Unfortunately we must make cer- | decided absence of romantic self- 
tain reservations concerning the in- | Pity or of egotistic preoccupation - 
terpretation of the Haydn Sym- general, undoubtedly gave unity to 
phony. The tuttis of the first move- this program. Orchestra and con- 
ment were emphasized to such an | ductor were at the height of thei 
extent that they became a series | form. P 
of dramatic effects. Haydn would Criticism and performance 0 


most, coloring mysteriously the| day, there was no change in bal- 


purely musical synthesis of purely 


musical matters that preoccupies | 


the composer. The work formed 
part also of the orchestra’s Friday 
and Saturday programs, and need 
not be further discussed now, ex- 
cept perhaps to invite attention to 
& curious trait that often charac- 
terizes genius (Beethoven and Stra- 
vinsky both have it): a kind of 
fanatical and thoroughly conscious 
insistence upon banalities, where 
these, for all their unimpressive- 
ness, happen to fit into the com- 


ance. The other two pieces were, as 
before, Haydn’s Symphony in B-flat, 
ninth of the London series, and De- 
bussy’s “La Mer.” 

By comparison with later alertness, 
the first three movements of Haydn’s 
Symphony seemed almost too facile, | 
even casual. Dr. Koussevitzky em- | 
phasized the mysterious character of 
the introductory largo and the un- 
dulating languidness of the adagio. 


| Otherwise, these earlier movements | 


undoubtedly have used such effects Haydn have long been vitiated by appeared merely as necessary prepa. | 
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upon occasion, and sparingly. But 
it is unthinkable that he could have 
intended such violent and brutal 
shocks every time the tutti alter- 
nates with the concertino. The 
over-emphasis last night was, of 
course, partially due to the use of 


dominant traits were rustic jollity 
and a predilection for practical 
jokes. Critics are beginning to shake 
off this obsession and acknowledge 
other qualities—grace and a warm, 
serious beauty, harmonic daring for 


such a large body of instruments.| other than jocular ends, and a 


th id that the composer’s poser’s scheme. Lesser composers | 
the ea a 


feel the need of being impressive 
continuously—and tiresomely. 


Ss. S. 


ration for the alternating piquancy 
and forcefulness, the sudden sharp 
thrusts, the unexpected fleetness and | 





humorous touches of the finale, At, 


close, one felt a sense of pleas- 
= upon renewing acquaintance 
with music of Haydn which has a 
freshness opgpears 9 — in the 

amiliar sympnonies. 

sas > pps de transmitted the 
symphony of Sibelius with the un- 
derstanding and conviction which 
he has gained through a long and 
ardent pioneer service in bringing 
the music of this composer to the 
attention of the American public. 
In virtuosity, however, the orchestra 
excelled in the three orchestral 
sketches of Debussy. The perfor- 
mance here, revealed a depth of 
senusuos imagery—almost a third di- 
mension in sound—which is much 
less characteristic of Debussy’s oth- 
er compositions, and brought the 
most enthusiastic applause of the 
evening. N. M. J. 


SYMPHONY IN FIRST 
OF MONDAY CONCERTS 


The.series of Monday symphony con- 
certs for the current § season began 
auspiciously last evening with full at- 
tendance and marked enthusiasm. The 
programme chosen by Dr. Koussevitaky 
for this occasion consisted Wholly of 
music already heard at the LWO pairs 
Of regular subscription concerts. and 
for that reason need not now he dis- 
cussed in detail. The evening opening 
Number was Havdn's Symphony in RB 
flat major, No. 102, and the final item 
was the Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, 
While between them stood Débussy's 
“La Mer." In their sympathetic exposi- 
tion of the musie and in their genera! 
brilliance of effect, the pérformancés 


were repstitions of those so perenthy 
en M0490, /5 26 bat 


Bos Symphony ,O stra 
| £49 


SYMPHONY HALL 


cf pho hah? the 


| best of the two foregoing week- 
,ends, the Monday series of the Bos- 
iton Symphony Orchestra got under 
‘way last night. Three unquestion- 
ably accepted names—Haydn, De- 
'bussy, Sibelius—added the hint of 
staidness One has come to expect 
of this particular sequence of 
Symphony concerts. The Monday 
audiences are among the most ap- 
preciative the Orchestra faces: and 
well they might be, for seldom does 
this organization fail to exhibit for 
this particular gathering a splendid 
summation of its talents. 

The telling compactness. of 
Haydn’s B-flat symphony (No. 102, 
the ninth of the London series), 
staying much within the strict 
bounds of classicism, was an excel- 
lent contrast to the far-flung, huge- 
canvas apostrophe Debussy dedi- 
cated to the sea. Dr Koussevitzky 
is consummately shrewd in these 
deliberate program arrangements. 
All of “La Mer” received the per- 
formance that a great orchestra and 
great conductor can give it: but in 
the last of the trypitch—Dialogue 
.of Wind and Waves’—Dr Kousse- 
B+ ad outdid even his customary 
self. 

Then, after intermission, the con- 
ductor’s equally prudent placement 
of Sibelius’ fifth Symphony. The 
Finnish composer should be -in 
everlasting debt to Dr Koussevitzky 
that he found a conductor who so 
intimately understood and_  ap- 
preciated his works, and was able 
so consistently and faithfully to 
give them to the public. Last night, 
Dr Koussevitzky gave a fine read- 
ing of this noble work. The 
splendid declamation of the final 
measures leaves an impression that 
will not soon be forgotten. 


“ MUSIC fer 


MONDAY SYMPHONY 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
the second concert of the Monday 
evening “Series last night in Sym- 
phony hall. Joseph Brinkman, 


pianist, was soloist. The prograin | 


was as follows: 


Symphony in C major, No. 34 Mozart 

Concerto for piano and orchestra, 
ge OU lt eS Sowerby 

' Symphony in D minor Franck 


| The second piano concerto by the 
American composer, Leo Sowerby, 
was performed last night for the 
| first time anywhere. It is an in- 
teresting work, but probably not 
one of great importance. A mood 
hes exuberance, established in the 
opening measures, promised to pro- 
vide refreshing entertainment, This 
exuberance was, unfortunately, car 
ried too far, and induced a monotony 
of rhythm which was suggestive of 
| jazz dance music, Mr. Sowerby does 


originality, either melodic or har-! 


the evening occurred in the slow 
movement of the Mozart Symphony 
The balance and precision of the 
strings (accompanied only by the 
bassoons) were surely perfect; the 
phrasing and subtle nuances of the 
exquisite melody were unforgettable. 
|The tempi of the first and last move- 
‘ments of this symphony, however, 
were questionable. An exceedingly: 
fast tempo produces an effect of bril- 
liance, but it does so at the expense 
of the melodic detail, which is in- 
evitably rendered indistinct. This 
was particularly noticeable last night 
in the first movement, where the 
Lombard figures, so characteristic of 
the “Style galant’” of the period, 
were transformed into grace notes, 
The performance of the Franck sym- 
phony was eloquent and exciting. 
The long lines of the music were 
preserved without neglect of the ex- 
quisite detail. Mr. Speyer’s English 
horn solo lent an expressive sadness 
to the pensive character of the alle- 
gretto. r. C0. As 


‘not seem to have a great deal of | KE | 26 Bete ~ 
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‘monic. The rather aimless recita-: 
tive by the clarinet in the slow sec-' 
‘tion is distinctly reminiscent of: 
| Negro melodies, and Mr. Sowerby’s 
use Of the modal and pentatonic 
scales suggests an atmosphere uf | 
folk-iore or Scottish popular songs. } 
| On the whole, the work appears to be! 
a gallimaufry, made up of elements | 
from all over the world. It is im-|]} 
possible to form an accurate judg- 
ment of Mr. Brinkmann’s playing 
from his performance last night. 
There were long paSsages where the 
piano seemed completely inaudible; 
but this may have been the com- 
poser’s intention, on the pretence 
that the piano was to supply har-| 
monic color as a background, | 

From the point of view of interpre- 
tation the most beautiful playing of 


+ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The populous and enthusiastic 
patrons of the second of this season’s 
Monday evening Symphony concerts. 
were present at an important first | 
performance—that of Leo Sower- | 
by’s new concerto, for pianoforte, 
his second. Joseph Brinkman was. 
pianist. In addition to this premiere, | 
the program contained Mozart's’ 
Symphony in C major, No. 34. 
(K. 338), and the Franck Symphony. | 

As always, Dr Koussevitzky de-. 

| clined to consider Mozart in terms | 
of “museum music.” True, his orches- : 
'tra is diminished for the occasion, | 
yet he retains a sufficient number to 
‘have always at command a rich, 
fhealthy volume of tone. By such 
means—in addition to his particu- 





Koussevitzky Conducts Significant: 
Musi with Penetrating Mastery 


~ m : 
Brahms Symphony Thrills on Repetition; Trio of 
Wagner Overtures Arouse Enthusiasm 


larly felicitous comprehension of } Re PR 

this composer—Dr eye nd is; wee! (996-/ngna. t | 
abled to transmit a very human Nes nae 

Ona lt 0 sort of mengane where Patrons of the Monday series of | 

others often find only the decorative Boston Symphony Orchestra con- | | 

and rococo. certs were fortunate in the program | 4 
Performed as it was last night, selected for performance last night 1 By Redfern Mason 


| | lems of life and death and eter- 
and received the same, the Sowerby ,in Symphony hall, Opening with, the | : ‘ 


concerto can definitely be chalked | 
up a success. Like most concertos | 
of the present day, this work of 
Sowerby’s is not definitely divided 
into the three traditional move-| 
‘ments, but, externally at least, 
takes the form of a symphonic 
poem with pianoforte. Itself, the’ 
music jis forthright, sometimes 
blunt; but it is saved from any 
Suggestion of starkness by a con- 
stant tunefulness and—despite the 
angularity of its melodic form and 
line—a paradoxical sense of the 
plastic. By simplest means the 
composer obtains an exceptionally 
resonant tone—in no small measure 
the result of the most expert writing 
for horns. The slower middle sec- 
tion is vaguely tinged with an 
atmosphere described in follx music 
of som2 sections of our country as 


“lonesome tunes.” And once in a} 


great while one catches an un- 
conscious harking to Messrs Grofe 


Brinkman’s performance Was ex- 
pert. The work at hand was not 
one to test an artist’s ability to ex- 
press deep and varied emotions and 
mocds. Both conductor and soloist 
were obviously in most hearty ac- 
cord with the composer’s intentions 
—the auguring of a spirited and 
Successful performance. 

It almost seemed, in the Franck 
Symphony, that the orchestra was 
not exactly at top form. Many 
times it appeared that they did not 
achieve the shadings Dr Kousse- 
vitzky desired; and though, in the 
climaxes, Dr Koussevitzky’s:. ex- 
hortations carried their usual fire, 
the orchestra was not able to pro- 
duce its magnificent ultimate, 


Mozart Symphony No, 34 in C major | 


(K, 338) Dr. Koussevitzky proceeded 
to offer a new work in a first per- 
formance—the Pianoforte Concerto 
No, 2 in E major by Leo Sowerby, 
with Joseph Brinkman, pianist. 
making his initial bow to a Boston 


Symphony audience as soloist. The | 


concert closed with Franck’s Sym- 
phony. 

The Mozart symphony was heard 
in the regular Friday-Saturday series 


in early November, and the Franck 
Symphony came to a hearing in this 
Same series a fortnight or so ago. 
The Sowerby concerto proved such 
in name but not in letter, if the 
listener demanded of it regularity in 
structure and development. Tt is 
written in one continuous move- 
ment, rather clearly outlined in 
three sections, with connecting inter- 


' ludes. Taking cognizance of the 
and Gershwin. As pianist, Mr 


thematic material, the listener 
might with reason consider it a sort 
of musical frieze, painted in terms of 
modern rhythm and accented with 


more or less piquant harmonies. It | 


would be simple to evolve a program | 
for the work, but not at all neces- | 
sary; it stands on its own very 
evident rhythmic feet. The opening | 
measures are lively, with the’ 
thematic material somewhat angular | 
in outline. | 


| 
' 


| 


} 
i 
} 


A central section is in more con-| 


templative mood. The work ends in 
another exuberant outburst Of tone. 
It is-a continuation of the old-fash- 
loned rag-time music, glorified, but 
it is not jazz as we of today interpret 


that term. It is entertaining, almost 


conversational music, but as a venl- 
cle for displaying the talent of Mr. 
Brinkman it was rather a loss. We 
felt that the pianist deserved a better 
opportunity than that vouchsafed 
him by Mr. Sowerby, for Mr. Brink- 
man has a crisp technique and is 
evidently a man who does not spare 
himself in the preparation of a work. 
He justly won the several recalls de- 
manded by the applausive audience. 


G. M.S. 


Two numbers in last night’s| nity. Hope and doubt are poised 


against each other; but to the 
program of the Symphony have listener who follows. the pendu- 


been heard in the general sub- lum swing of the emotions it 
scription series, and it is a pity! seems to conclude in the mood 
that they cannot be heard by|of Robert Louis Stevenson, when 
every man, woman and child in| he declared that he believed in 
Boston. They are the “Apoca-| ‘the ultimate decency of things. 
lypse” of Liadov and the F major It was superbly played, and 
Symphony of Brahms. with such psychic unanimity 
On a rehearing, the Liadov! that it seems idle to try to par- 
seemed a little more theatrical, | ticularize excellencies. 
a trifle more melodramatic, per- The second part of the pro- 
haps, than when played recently.| gram was devoted to Wagner. It. 
Palestrina succeeds in giving a| comprised the overtures to “Lo- 
more divine idea of the here-| hengrin” and “Tannhauser” and 
after in the “Et vitam venturi! the ‘“Waldweben” from “Sieg - 
Ssaeculi’ of the Mass of Pope} fried.’ The outstanding feature 
Marcellus, and he does it with! of the performance of the “Lo- 
voices alone. The Sanctus of tne} hengrin” was the ethereal. the 
Bach minor Mass pictures the | imponderable lightness of the 
clory of the hereafter with a/ strings at the beginning and end, 
eralideur that the Russian never! suggesting, as the _composer 
achieves. sought to do, the nearing of the 
Still the Liadov has its superb/ Holy Grail to earth and its go- 
iInoments, and, to a Slav brought | ing away. | 
up to the chanting of the monks; The Boston strings have a 
of the Eastern Church, it must} heavenly pianissimo: they pro- 
be tenderly impressive. There} duce an effect like the shimme: 
are in it, too, reminiscences of| of light; it is holy music. | 
Rimsky Korsakov’s Easter Mu-! There was pianissimo, too, in 
sic, reminiscences full of spiritual) the ‘“Waldweben.” perhaps a. 
exhilaration. trifle too tenuous at times to be 
serge Koussevitzky directed} quite successful; but, taken as 
the score with a dedication that} a whole, the orchestral picture 
inspired the orchestra and kin- | was one to gladden the heart cf 
dled a like spiri® in the audi-;| the Wagnerite. e 
ence. | Last came the “Tannhauser 
The Brahms is a we. t9 Know | overture, maddeningly sensual in 
Which, in its height end its | its Bacchanalian phases, devout 
breadth, its length and _ its/in its hymning, subtly seductive 
breadth, calls for a long apprc2-/in its suggestion of the alluring 
ticeship. To many indeed it is|queen of the Venusberg. 
the master’s finest symphonic; Again I must regret that the 
expression. You feel in it the|grcat mass of the people of Bos- ; 
spirit of the composer as hejton cannot hear such a apaadt 
struggles mentally with the prob- as we heard last night. 





MONDAY SYMPHONY 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave 
the fourth concert of the Monday 
evening series at Symphony hall last 


night. The program was as follows: 
Liadov “From the Apocalypse,” Op. A6 
! ymphony No. 3 1n F major, Op. 90 
Wagner y Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’ 
Waener....<. ‘Forest Murmurs” from 
“Siegfred’’ 


Wagener..., Overture to “Tannhauser” 


Liadov called his orchestral piece, | 


“From the Apocalypse” a “symphonic 

picture” and, according to the 
verses he wrote on the score, this 
picture portrays in music the vision 
of St. John the Divine. This, surely, 
ig a subject to be tackled only by a 
genius of the highest order. Liadov 
| Was not that; inevitably, then, he 
| fell short of his purpose. But the 
music itself, apart from the program, 
is by no means inferior, Its massive 
harmonies, as interpreted by the 
orchestra last night, were impressive, 
and there were passages of true 
nobility, such as the entrance of the 
chorale which is announced by the 
brass section. It would be interest- 
ing, by the way, to discover whether 
this chorale is of Liadov’s own com- 
position or borrowed from the liturgy 
of the Russian church. In any case 
it has an exertmely religious flavor. 
The piece as a whole was brilliantly 
played, without lapses into mere 
bombast; it served admirably as a 
preface to a Brahms-Wagner con- 
cert. } ~Y 9 

The very fact that the Brahms 
‘Second Symphony has been baptized 
with such heterogeneous titles as: 
\“Eroica,” “Hero and Leander” and 
“A Forest Idyll” (by Richter, Joachim 
and Clara Schumann, respectively), 
is enough to prove that here we 
have pure music which envelops so 
many varying moods that it cannot 
be conveniently pigeon-holed. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpretation 
last night was such as to emphasize 
the variety of expression inherent 
in thew ork. There may be some who 
found too much restraint in the play- 
ing of the second movement. To us 
severity seems quite in its place here: 
necessary indeed, to the proper bal- 
ance of the whole. We have had ex- 
citement in the first movement, in 
spite of the pastoral tranquility of 
the second theme. The allegretto is 
wholly lyric, and the _ tortured 
rhythms of the finale alternate with 
mysterious. undercurrents of fore- 
boding. All these qualities were 
brought out last night with great 


artistry by Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
men; straight-forward simplicity in 
the second movement seemed ex- 
actly what was needed to make 
everything fall into its proper place. 
The Wagner excerpts were performed 
by the orchestra with its customary 
virtuosity, and enjoyed by a very 
enthusiastic audience. P. C. Ai 
: MONDAY SYMPHONY | 
The fitth concert of the Monday | 
evening series was given by the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Richard | 
Burgin conducting, in Symphony | 
Hali last night. Harold Bauer, pia- | 
nist, was soloist, The program was | 
as follows: 2-2 3 «— 3” Cw 
Overture to “Oberon” | 


J } 


Beethoven, 

Concerto for Pianoforte in C minor, No, 3. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, | 

Symphonie Suite, “Scheherazade.’’ Op. 35 

It is more than a decade since 
Harold Bauer has appeared as solo- | 
ist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The hearty reception with 
which he was greeted by a large au- 
dience last night was evidence that 
Bostonians have not forgotten his 
playing. Mr, Bauer proved that he is 
, Still master of his instrument. His’ 
'conception of Beethoven's third pi- | 
,ano concerto was obviously very clear | 
‘in his own mind and he never devi- | 


| @ted for an instant from his purpose. | 


It is probable, however, that that 
conception was not equally clear to 
Mr Burgin. Nowhere, except, per | 
haps, in the final rondo, did the or- | 
chestra enter into the spirit of the 
pianist’s interpretation. One can 
| Say, of course, with equal justice, 
that nowhere did the pianist enter 
‘Into the spirit of Mr. Burgin’s in- 
terpretation. <<“ 

The orchestra played the opening 
tutti in good, Straightforward, clas- 
sic Manner. But, from the moment 
the solo part entered, its role was 
reauced to a mere accompaniment, 
anc an exceedingly cautious one, at! 
that. For Mr. Bauer’s conception of ' 
the concerto is an extremely per-| 
sonal one, romantic, and dependent | 
upon almost continual fluctuations: 
of tempo. Mr. Burgin followed these | 
fluctuations as best he could, and 
was naturally obliged to renounce his 
Own idea of the piece, at least while 
Mr. Bauer was playing. That Mr. 
Burgin had ideas of his own was evi- 
dent in the solo passages by the or- 
chestra, This divergence was particu- 
larly apparent in the largo, when 
the muted strings echo the melody 
Just played by the piano; the orches- 
tra, last night, repeated the notes, 
‘but neither with Mr. Bauer’s phras- 


4 


ing nor his tempi. ; 

Personally, we prefer Mr. Burgin’s 
interpretation, and feel that Bee- 
thoven, in 1800, was still a classicist, | 
even if a somewhat unorthodox one. | 
Such matters are still a question of | 
personal opinion. But we resent be- 
ing forced to hear both sides of the 
question simultaneously, 
course of a single piece. 

In Scheherazade we find roman-| 
ticism of another order. It is exoti- 
cism of the most pungent variety, 
and reeks, as Philip Hale once re- |} 
marked, of “benzoin and the pastils 
of the harem.” It is also a virtuoso 
piece for the orchestra, and its diffi 
culties, both technical and imagina- ) 


in the! 


tive, are a real test for any conduct- | 
or. It should be said to Mr. Burgin’s | 


t 


credit, that he surmounted them ad- | 
mirably last night. One’s only reason } 


to regret that he was conducting the 
/plece was that one missed the rich 
sonority of his violin playing in the 


SYMPHONY IN- 
AST oxy 


Harold Bauer Soloist in 
Beethoven Concerto 


LLL A te ce 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH . 
The Symphony Concert of last evens. 
ing, the fifth of the Monday series, was| 
conducted by Richard Burgin, and the| 
soloist was no less distinguished @ 


solo parts. P. C. A. 


| 
j 
pianist than Harold Bauer. It was once’ 
announced that Mr. Bauer would play | 
the Concerto of Schumann, music with | 
which for years he has been peculiarly | 
associated. but he finally chose to pere 
form instead the Third, or C minor, 
Concerto of Beethoven. in which he 
had not previously been heard here, 
The purely orchestral numbers were 
Weber's Overture to “Oberon” and the 
“scheherazade”’ Suite of Rimsky- Kor- 
Sakov, 

Since the pieces by Weber and Rim- 
skv-Korsakov had already figured in 
the concerts of this season, discussion 
of last night’s occasion may with pro- 
Priety be confined to the Concerto of 
Beethoven. There are two Ways with 
the musie of Beethoven's first period, 
Which, despite a few foreshadowinegs of 
later styles, this Concerto undoubtedly 
is. One of them is to read into the 
music probably more than the composer 


ever imagined or intended, a process 
which may prove vastly exciting for 
the hearer; the other is to reproduce 
What the composer, in a}l_ likelihaed, 
heard in his mind’s ear. The one is the 
romantic approach, the other the classi- 


cal. The one is an act of recreation, 
the other of reconstruction. It was this 
|latter, more conservative course which 


Mr. Bauer and Mr. Burgin pursued last 
evening. The listener, who had never 
been subjected to the seductions of the 


/ other approach, could easily find this 


particular performance. all-satisfying 


|'By testimony of the warm and pro: 


tracted applause the greater part ot 
last evening’s audience so regarded it, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Richard Burgin conducted the 
fifth concert in the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s Monday series 
last evening. His program was 
neatly selected and consisted of the 
“Oberon” Overture of Weber; Bee- 
thoven’s Third Piano Concerto, and 
the “Scheherazade” Suite by Rim- 
sky-Korsakov. {/;, As 4. %%. 949 

Harold Bauer was: the soloist br 
the evening. The Boston appear- 
ances of this eminent artist have of 
late years been regrettably few. 
This was, according to the record, 
his first performance with the Bos- 
ton Symphony since 1925, and the 
first time he has played Beethoven's 
C Minor Concerto with this or- 
chestra. 

The work itself has not been over- 
played here. More frequent hear- 
ings would be welcome to at least 
one listener. This is not the greater 
Beethoven, nor it is precisely “early 
Beethoven.” Strong suggestions of 
Mozartean melody are treated in 
what was, in 1800, Beethoven's in- 
creasingly dynamic manner, with 
abrupt turns of mood and emphasis, 

The qualities of Mr Bauer's artis- 
tic individuality are sufficiently 
known here. Again he was a sym- 
pathetic interpreter, but his playing 
and the orchestral accompaniment 
unfortunately revealed a lack of 
that fine coordination which sets the 
seal upon a truly fine performance. 
Some entrances for piano were not 
on the dot, and there were con- 
spicuous differences of time. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s | richly dec- 
orated account of Scheherazade’s 


‘tales received a finely proportioned 
‘reading. This, some of Rimsky’s 
finest music, requires gusto. Mr 


Burgin and the orchestra provided 


it in abundance. Weber’s overture 


was marred only by imperfect in- 
tonation of the horns, which defect 
also occurred later in the evening. 
The last program of this series will 
be plaved April 12. C. WW.’ @. 
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Harold Suit and Symphony Play Beethoven 


SU UN Un NUEE aaa eeeennmnemnmmennent 


By Redfern Mason’ 


It was a holiday audience that 
gathered to hear the Boston 
Symphony last night, and they 
thoroughly enjoyed a program 
that had not a really tragic 
note in it. 

Yet the “Oberon” Overture, 
which opened the program, was 
composed by a man under sen- 
tence of death from tuberculo- 
sis. But Weber’s imagination was 
sane and wholesome, and he 
produced a work which Is be- 
loved of directors, of players and 
of the public. 

True. the fairies imagined by 
Richard Burgin, the urbane and 


Symphony, who conducted, may 
have been sobered by the read- 
ing of modern economics, for 
they were not so light on the 
foot as tradition has accustomed 
us to expect. But even fairies 
are not immune from the influ- 
ence of the Zeit Geist, and, for 
all we know, there may have 
been a depression in Fairyland. 
But the relative sobriety of 
the reading did not prevent our 
enjoying the exquisite music. 
In the “Scheherazade” music, 
which concluded the concert, 
Mr. Burgin and his cohorts lent 
themselves to the magic of the 
score with a vim. The good art- 
ist who played the strain asso- 
ciated with the gracious lady 
who told the tales and softened 
the heart of her bloodthirsty 
lord did his work well, especially 
in the version of it in which it 
is both melody and undersong. 


Sinbad’s ship sailed lightly | 


over the waves; the Indian 
Ocean alternated between calm 
and tempest; the Prince and 
Princess sang their idyll gra- 
ciously, and the crowds at Bag- 
dad voiced their sentiments in 
an oriental hubbub. In a word, 
it was a performance which an 


minor Concerto of Beethoven, a 
genuinely “gemuthlich’’ compo- | 
sition, steeped in the romanti- 
cism of the earlier phase of the 
master’s work. Only in the con- | 
cluding Rondo do we get inti- | 
mations of the Beethoven that 
was to be. Here he releases him- 
self from the romanticism of his 


day and, in a genial, half-mock- | 


ing spirit, says things whgse 
meaning his contemporaries, in 
all probability, could only divine. 


Harold Bauer played like the | 
serious artist -he has always' 
showed, himself. He neither | 
condescended to the audience. 


nor played the prima donna. For 


scholarly concert-master of the him the music is “the thing, 


as the play was to Hamlet. He 


‘set out to tell us what he 
thought was in the heart of 


Beethoven when the concerto 
was born. He had a message to 
give us, not a message that can 
be translated into verbal formu- 
lae, but a message that is the 
expression of a spirit ‘finely 
touched.” 

He and the orchestra were 

completely at one. There was 
no hint of the rivalry that is 
apt to manifest itself between 
the clavier and the orchestra 
when the soloist does not rise to 
the height of his great argu- 
ment. 
_ Bauer had something impor- 
‘tant to say. What a poet does 
'with verse, what a painter does 
| with his pigments, Harold Bauer 
‘does with the piano, and I have 
a firm conviction that the pub- 
lic is grateful to him. His per- 
formance was the joy of the 
evening. Musicians and audi- 
ence were delighted. 


MONDAY SYMPHONY 
The sixth and concluding concert 
in the Monday evening series by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitsky conducting, was 
presented last evening in Symphony 


Koussevitsky presented the opus 36 
of two well contrasted composers. 
The first half of the program was 


given to the serene and joyous Sec- 


ond Symphony of Beethoven. That | 


it is such a work of beauty is amaz- 
ing when one recalls that this sym- 


phony was written at one of the most 


depressed periods of Beethoven’s 
life. The great master’s deafness was 


coming upon him in an alarming. 


fashion, the thought of the possi- 
bility of his becoming a deaf musician 
was maddening. He was entertaining 
the idea of suicide. And it was in the 


midst of this terrifying mental and 


The audience took pleasure 


in the Beethoven; but they were 
more enthusiastic over the work 


of the Russian. Perhaps the 
audienee of the Friday concerts 


would have judged the opposite 


way, for most of them have gone 
through their Tschakowsky en- 


thusiasm, which is intense while ; 
it lasts, and emerged from the: 
experience with a deeper rever- 


ence for Beethoven. 


Beethoven’s Second Symphony 


bears the mark of the prentice; 
but it is still the mark of Bee- 


physical condition that he wrote the | thoven. The plan and manner 


Second Symphony. Beethoven’s 
greatest works still were to be com- 
posed, 

The opus 36 of Tchaikovsky was 
written at a critical time in that 
composer’s life also. The symphony 
is @ tremendous protesting against 
fate-——death, and reveals a most 
searching melancholy. It has tre- 
mendous emotional] force. 

These two works found the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Dr. Kous- 
sevitsky in excellent form. The 
Tchaikovsky easily can protest too 
much and leave the listeners quite 
weary, Wut last night’s performance 
provided a superb conclusion to the 
Monday series with a most forceful 
and intense reading without becom- 
ing a Screaming lamentation. It is 
indeed a delight to hear this work 
sO painstakingly presented and with 
such remarkable effect. The Beeth- 
oven Second was a most happy con- 


trast to the Tchaikovsky. A delight- 
\fully refreshing performance. Dr. 
_Koussevitsky and the orchestra were 
applauded at considerable length by 
_@ most enthusiastic and. large audi- 


ence. bm [%~ 3) Nadi W. 3.8. 


~~ et ee 
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Koussevitzky Plays Russ 


By Redfern Mason KC 

For the Monday evening“ con- 
cert of the Symphony Serge 
Koussevitzky invited the audi- 
ence to make a comparison pe- 
tween Beethoven and Tchaikow- 
sky. The works he chose for the 
purpose were Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony and Tschaikowsky’s 


of working out show the influ- 
ence of Haydn and Mozart, espe- 
cially in the more formal first 
movement. But there are mo- 
ments of the real Beethoven in 
the Finale. You feel the com- 
poser champing his bit and get- 
ting ready for his burst for free- 
dom in the “Eroica.” 
Tschakowsky, in his Fourth 
Symphony—‘“our symphony” as 
Madame Von Meck liked to eall 
it, though it is doubtful whether 
she had any formative influence 
on her friend—is already the 
complaining, self-pitying being, 
eloquently weak, that he is in 
the “Pathetic.” He knows the 
world is out of joint and bewails 
his inability to it right. 
Beethoven’s world is just as 


much in trouble as was Tschai- 
‘kowsky’s, but he faces it with a/ 
quiet strength and never whim- | 


pers. | 
The orchestra played the two 


| 
| 


works spiritedly. The brass and | 
the reeds probably preferred the 


_ Russian score, for Tschaikowsky 


indulges their love for self dis- 
play. But in their hearts, I 
think they are aware that Bee- 
thoven will continue to sound 
new to them when the Muscovite 
rings old fashioned. 

Sudden enthusiasms die away; 
but love based on solid character 
is long lived. 

Of course, the problem is one 
which each person must solve 
for himself, for, in matters of 
taste, nobody has the right to 


2 |Hall. The program was as follows: : 
audience in holiday mood could | oot Ne en D pve nape Fourth, neither of them the J@y down the law for another. 


6 
and did enjoy. Beethoven work of the mature master, but But one may say to music-lovers, 


Ther i .~ Symphony No. 4 in‘F minor, opus 36 ; 
ere was a soloist, the Bos fh each of them, in a its own way, 95 the old friar said to Romeo: 


ton public’s old friend, Harold 4p the fin 
al concert of this sea- ch ist My son, love moderately; 
Bauer, and he played the C gon’s Monday evening series Dr. metenetitats Long love does so. ei 





Yet,. with Koussevitzy con- 
ducting, it would not seem un-. 
reasonable to confess a divided | 
allegiance, | 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Monday series of Boston 
Symphony concerts was ended last 
night with a program that con- 
sisted of two symphonies, the sec- 
ond of Beethoven, and the fourth 
by Tchaikovsky. The hall was 
virtually filled, and enthusiasm was 
the order of the evening. Seasonal 
leave-taking of Dr Koussevitzky 


and the orchestra is, at each series . 


of concerts, something of a rite. 
Therefore, the applause which 
greeted the end of Tchaikovsky’s 


music was more frenetic than usual, | 


I 


| 


Monday Symphony Concert ©» 


The sixth concert of the Boston 
Symphony . Orchestra’s Monday 
series, which took place last night, 
was simply and startlingly divided 
between Beethoven and Tchaikovsky 
—between the former’s extremely 
objective Second Symphony and the 
latter’s violently emotional and seli- 
revelatory Fourth#fa)s Arnal, 

It is of course a cormhmonpla 
that Dr. Koussevitzky’s way with the 
great Fleming is less undeniably, 
brilliantly right than are his deal- 
ings with the tragic Russian. To 
repeat it is not to deny the great 
services this conductor has rendered 
to lovers of Beethoven. But it is 
precisely the veneration with which 
Dr. Koussevitzky approaches Bee- 
thoven, in performance, that some- 
times stultifies his readings. His 
meticulous devotion to the minutest 
prescriptions of the printed score, 


and it included stamping and cheers, | COMbined with his stern refusa] to 


In prospect this program was con- 
ventional enough to the point of 
slight dullness, though it was bound 
to provide a dramatic conclusion. 
Yet in actual performance, last night 
proved one of the most exciting 
concerts Dr Koussevitzky has ever 


conducted here. With Tchaikovsky, | 


in particular, he dealt with more 
than customary warmth. The re- 
sult was a startlingly brilliant per- 
formance, with the finale taken at 
a furious pace, but not to the sacri- 
fice of clarity and proportion, save 
a little over-stressing of the inner 
brass voices. 


Beethoven’s remarkable Second | 


Symphony — remarkable because, 
though but his second, it is distinct- 
ly prophetic of more individual 
works to follow—was revived at the 
Friday and Saturday concerts this 
season, after a considerable silence 
,at Symphony Hall. The reading last 
night seemed to be even more bal- 
anced and precise than those of a 
few weeks ago, the tempi impec- 
cable, and the spirit absolutely that 
which should characterize “early 
Beethoven.” c. 


allow the “interpreter’s” personality 
to impress itself upon the work of a 


creative genius of such magnitude, | 


results in readings that are often 
too coldly and stiffly literal. Mood 
vanishes under such treatment— 
the mystery, for example, of the 
opening of the first-movement Al- 
legro, sO reminiscent of “Don| 
Giovanni.” The Mozartean prace 
and vivacity of the Finale is 
stiffened into mere galvanic haste, 
though something of its humor 
persists. Much beauty remains, but 
much has _ been lost. 
Tchaikovsky, on the other hand, is | 
so intimate and familiar a part of | 
the conductor’s national and cul- | 
tural “background” that no tinge of | 
remote and respectful awe remain; 
to chill and petrify his readings of 
the three great romantic Symphonies 
of the Russian, and especially of | 
the fourth—the most romantic of | 
them all. All its instinctive and | 
pulsating musicality (despite the 
pallid souls who see nothing in. 
Tchaikovsky but vulgarity and 


superabundant ~ emotionalism), all 
the tortured emotional drama that. 
Peter Ilyitch so instinctively and 
vividly translated into tone, all the 
apocalyptic exaltation, even the 
amusing humorlessness of the or- 
chestral gurgles that enliven the 
Andante—all these things were 
realized with passion and  over- 
Whelming brilliance, reproduced. 
with the same warm immediacy with | 
which they had been felt. .) 





Tuesday Sympfioriy/ Opening 
ATRONS of the Tuesday after- 
noon series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

may be fairly confident of listening 
to programs which for the most part 


rial nor dull in performance. Dr. 
Koussevitzky seldom proffers the 
Tuesday patrons any but the mas- 
terpieces of symphonic literature 
‘which have successfully weathered 
whatever storms of criticism they 


may have originally occasioned. This 
season, these afternoon programs 
will be comprised of masterpieces 
culled from the works of the fore- 
most composers of the nineteenth 
century, and will include the names 
of Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Moussorgsky, 
Debussy, Sibelius and others. wr. 
Koussevitzky inaugurated this series 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 


Hall, opening the program with the | 


Berlioz Overture, “The Roman Car- 
nival,” and closing with the Bee- 
thoven Symphony in C minor. Be- 
tween the two, he placed the Schu- 
bert Symphony in B minor (“Un- 
finished’’). 

The Berlioz item received a per- 
formance best described by the ex- 
pressive word of the composer him- 
self—it was “explosive”; a.’ brittle, 
brilliant. performance which was 
fervently applauded. 

Schubert’s ‘“‘Unfinished” has prob- 
ably been subjected to almost as 
many “readings” and “interpreta- 
tions” as the Beethoven Fifth, yet 
few performances of either work by 
Dr. Koussevitzky have been more 
free from mannerisms than those of 
yesterday. The Schubert, for in- 
stance, was songful without undue 
sentimentality, while the Beethoven 


ended on a note of triumph. The 
Schubert revealed the orchestra’s 
control of nuance and the Beethoven 


“lgave opportunity for a demonstra- 


tion of expertly achieved climaxes. 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his men justly 


}earned the tribute accorded them by | 


' 


f 


are neither controversial as to mate- | 


an applausive audience. G.M. 8S. 
The first concert of the Tuesday 

series was given yesterday afternoon 

in Symphony hall by the Boston 


|Symphony orchestra, Dr. Kousse- 
|vitzky conducting. The program was 


| those, 


| concerts. 
‘days are a sensible. solution for such 
a public. 


| followed 
'Perhaps Dr. Koussevitzky wanted to 
soothe those who had already been 
ito the polls and induce a mood of 
‘tranquil behavior in those who had 


brought forth. 


‘as follows: 


. Overture, *‘The Roman Carnival”’ 


ferllioz. . 
Sehubert 
Symphony in B minor, *‘Unfinished”’ 


Beethoven.....S#mphony No. 5 


be ideal for 


Nevertheless a larger 


vears. This is all to the good, inas- 
much as both the short series are 
well worth attending. There are 
after all, who do not want 
or cannot afford to go'to the regular 
The Tuesdays and Mon- 


. 
~? 


It is traditional that these con- 
certs Shall be conservative in the 
choice of music. Yesterday’s program 
well-established paths. 


'them still to face. The Berlioz over- 


ture, to be sure, was once a revolu- 
tionary work and is Still exciting 
when played as dramatically as it 
was vesterday. The Schubert and the 
Beethoven are calculated to send 
any one away in a mood of chastened 
humility. 

Both symphonies were beautifully 
played vesterday. Every detail of the 
“Unfinished” was marvelously 
The loveliest of soft 
contrasts of climax 
produced. The 


tones 
were 


and the 
admirably 


‘Beethoven Fifth, too, was stirringly 
began as a savage challenge and | BECtHOVER, Fite, | er 


played. The audience applauded 
mildly after the Schubert and much 
more enthusiastically at the end of 
the concert. A. W. W. 


In © minor 

One would not ordinarily assume) 
that a national election day would | 
a symphony concert. | 
audience | 
gathered yesterday than there has. 
been at this series for the past few 
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The programmes for this series will be made from The six concerts of the Tuesday series will be drawn 
the masterpieces of symphonic music, both old and new. from foremost composers of the nineteenth century: 
Soloists will include Gaspar Cassado, famous Spanish Beethoven, Weber, Schubert, Berlioz, Rossini, Schu- 
cellist who is to make his American début this winter. mann, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, Brahms, ‘Tchaikov- 
and Harold Bauer, the pianist whose powers have long sky, Rimsky-Korsakov, Moussorgsky, Franck, Strauss, 
been familiar to America. Dimitri Mitropoulos will con- Debussy, Sibelius. ‘his follows the conductor’s custom 
duct one concert, as guest. ofa particular scheme for the Afternoon Series. 
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Season Tick@feach Series 
$9, $12Mno tax) 


are now on sale atf@ubscription Office 


Se Sere + 


A few season tickets for the Friday and Saturday seriefvailable, for a limited time, on a proportionate basis 
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Anothta%e shi bP Op Mata ry Boston Symphony Orchestra lenclA. rurspAY sYMPHONY | 


Tuesday concerts of the Boston Sym-| The first concert in the Boston The second concert of the Tues- was none the less a good one. The 
phony Orchestra began yesterday Symphony Orchestra’s Tuesday : ‘day series was given yesterday after- | Romanza was taken on the slow 
afternoon at Symphony Hall under | afternoon series was played yester- | noon in Symphony Hall by the Bos- | side; and opening chords were not 
the direction of Serge Koussevitsky. gay to an audience that Muariy Ailad ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- | always sounded with that precision 
As in the past, the programs of these <,,, ony Et 4 aay eae : sevitzky conducting. The program/to which we are normally accus- 
concerts are drawn from the ortho- ~)P)0PY “al. Indeed, if the size was as follows: 6¢e:2 *-'!4 4, tomed. The three selections from 


. of this gathering is a criterion, th ‘erture to “Oberon” Ww ber | Wagner, which have been played in 
dox repertory, leaving the more con- nf Praia aes te < ie OE miner... ann | the rerular series recently, made up 
t Tuesday series has been substan- Siegftied Idy! ragner | ie Tes ‘ 

roversial issues to the week-end se- Sere ererentin ener | the rest of the concert. <A. W. W. 


- , Morest Mur ‘s fro ‘“Siegfried’’.. 
ries. By “orthodex” one means now- vend ne ce “i ned general Im- | Broritire to ““Tannhaeuser”’ " SES ae 
adays “nineteenth century,” since "p. "Zeige" Rouset icy has ae sith atnivenaey'at weoses urn: § Y MPHONY IN 
cing. ud _ AS P Oth anniversary o eber'’s birth; 
works of this period form the greater cided to limit the repertory of these but the musical powers that be have r 
part of the current programs—a re- concerts to music of the 19th cen- done very little to recognize it. The 


gretable circumstance, — rok § _ three composers who lived Metropolitan is opening its season 
However this may be, it was some- Curing the first half of that 100 ‘this week, but there is no suggestion 


thing of a delight to hear a con- ee wlin hae Pay ir innings yesterday: ‘that there shouid be a revival of 
cise reading of two such hackneyed * with his “Roman Carnival “Der Freischuetz’ or “Oberon.” It 


Overture; Schubert with his “Un- ; eta ‘6 ayy. | 
works as Schubert’s B minor and yy » OL ’ : , is a thousand pitles that “Oberon . 
finished” Symphony, and Beethoven : is not occasionally given, for it is a Pieces by Weber, Schu- 


Beethoven’s ©, minor Symphonies with his Fifth Symphony. ed ie Section i. ehbehanaiet 
which made up the bulk of yester-) "One cannot imesieee more tel: charming opera and quite different = a Wagner 
day’s program. The latter had been !ns performance of the overture not appear to have done much either. q j 
heard earlier this season at the reg- rr that Which Dr Koussevitzky The “Oberon” overture is a pleasant Wa nt 
ular series, and although several of- Pate haigy jue ro ge ab Ri od pig but not very startling act of com- Beyond the inevitable statement that 
fensive details noted at that time Cbeenuing. 3 Teg Me = A ee memoration. In New York Mr. Bar- Carl Maria von Weber was Darn at 
by another reviewer were still ap- latives, he brought out the oe tl birolli produced one of the clarinet Eutin, Oldenpure, ee eay'e Rebbe. 
parent, the performance as a whole ishable beauties of Schubert’s score concertos, arranged 10r eps d ata book to suggest that the Boston Sym- 
was extremely sober and refreshing. with a perfection of Style, tone and Geen 28 bate th a ip atta lle phony Orchestra was playing Webers 
Among these details were the over- Proportion that exceeded any treat- Possibly Weber is for most Renate otc Meee. ree Se 
zealous attack of the basses in the Elbe i have da ged gg to tg wie ag a composer of historical importance Birth. ay hoe tes + uastormben this 
Trio, the wholly unnecessary retard 03st Recthover’s conim in the only, for, outside of the overtures, particular anniversary, quite as signifi- 
in the transition to the last move- 4 letdown from the helahts for De : we do not hear much of his music. cant as many that have been marked 
ment, and occasional muddiness and Koussevitzky invariably over-dram- : Yet, so long as there are schoiats iat S ya ee, oleae ae 
brassiness in the last. To offset these, atizes the work, The Fifth Sym- to write histories of music, Weber's unrecogniz 1ereabouts. 


. is evar : name will be one of great signifi- Recent comment on Weber has sug- 
however, were many welcome fea- Phony is, however, an enduring mas- cance. In the realm of actual per- ested that he is quite as important 


min ie terpiece, and it exerted its ; . pate. lav - his j ne W: 
ained tempi throughout the gratify. oyotoral powen, | Ca¥. 9 formance it is his fate to figure todsy for his influence ou, Wegner Gs 
tained tempi throughout, the gratify- A 6 ' : chiefly at popular concerts with the ||;, .omewhat overstating the case, it 
ing observance of the sforzando in VY Y- -§- f Overture to “Oberon” and the In-) was still appropriate that three pieces 
the cellos near the beginning of the Yesterday afternoon nt Symphony vitation to the Dance. The, over- by Wagner, ‘ch Siegfried Idyl,”’ the 
Scherzo, etc. We question the ad- Hall a large audience sought refuge ture is a really charming and “forest Murmurs” from “Siegfried” 
‘ tes ‘ Fy ”™ ORS cy ee -ffective work. Perhaps because of a and the Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser’”’ 
visability of repeating the exposition from the distractions of election dav aoe aa ae AGS tts Dr Kousse- | brought yesterday's concett..to ite: clone 
of the first movement. The COMPOSE? jin listening to the first of the current vitzkv eave it vesterdayv a careful. The remaining number, occurring be- 
is not always to be trusted in this de- series of six Tuesday afternoon almost a mannered, interpretation. Sonal arg and ye es clplgi8 “i 
vice. In many cases he indicates it symphony concerts. It is Dr. Kousse- The great Fourth Symphony of ritag ieee ing vl Te oninon, aaa ae 
out of pure inertia. vitzky’s invariable custom to make for Schumann followed or, better, was did “an Koussevitzky prepare the. seec- 
We are indebted to Dr. Kousse- iors s, ete tees DR age «Add whe Introduced by the. overture. DY. ona in a series of Tuesday afternoon 
vitsky for an almost faultless per- é S of a special nature. lis yea : Koussevitzky is evidently devoted concerts intended to be confined to 


it is his plan to traverse during the to thi 1 is -not lulled into pay “oa 0 
f : half- : nes pais. ia O MUS MUSIC anda 1S: ov ule music composed within the: 19th cen-| 
ormance of the Schubert B minor, half-dozen matinees the significant neglecting it by the criticism of those tury. 


The tone of the orchestra has as~- vr gilt ty a Foy a a abated who regard it as mere piano music. With the exception of Weber’s Over-| 
sumed of late a new mellowness ~‘y,, programme of yesterday covered It is a splendid work and the fre-| ture, which received the expected 
which was particularly apparent in music composed during the first five quent performances of it by this or- | poetic and brillant performance, every- | 
the second movement of this work—- decades of that century. For the. be- chestra have been neither too many | thing in yesterday's concert had al- 


eg aig il ne : : ‘endv heen heard this season at the 
; ginning, in characteristically brilliant nor in vain. It would be a shrewd | '°"": ee tht ese er wai 8 
by far the superior movement. The Sicninbaes: * there  carke, sate : pet ir op eng Pct Company to secure | Concerts. of Mriday afternoon and Sat- 
utter repose of this Andante, despite “poman Ca rnival’ Overture of 1843. a recording of it from the Boston | urday evening. Again the performances 
dramatic inter:udes, was especially With the next number, Schubert’s “lUn- c ton - were masterly and sympathetic, par- 


al agri Symphony under Dr. Koussevitzky. | tieylariy those of the “Idyl’ and the 
welcome to the present writer in that Mata’ baat te 1822 und seachave: re : Yesterday’s performance,if not quite : “Ror t Murmurs.” An audience which 
it helped him to forget the banality Fifth Svea phoney ‘Completed ia a7 yn as fine as that earlier in the season, | filled the hall was properly enthusiastic, 
and sheer noise of Berlioz’s “Roman isos—we cannot be quite sure which— 
Carnival” Overture which opened the Prought the afternoon to a_ close. 


Throughout the concert applause was 
program. A.V.B. i sentiful, 
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In the series of nineteenth-century | 


classics, which. he is presenting this 


year to the TueSday afternoon sym- | 


‘phony audiences, Dr. Koussevitzky 
yesterday submitted the Overture to | 
“Oberon” by von Weber, the Schu- 
mann Symphony No. 4, in D minor, 
and “A Siegfried Idyl,” ‘Forest 
Murmurs” (from “Siegfried”) and 
the Overture to “Tannhauser” by 


Wagener. 

Each hearing of the melodious 
Overture to “Oberon” increases re- 
gret that the music for the opera. 
itself should have been composed of 
inferior material, yet considering the 
circumstances surrounding the writ- 
ing of the opera, the wonder is that 


it should contain such a masterpiece ' 


as this brilliant introduction, which 


yesterday came to an illuminating | 


and spirited performance. For once, 
at least, the work did not suffer in 
comparison with the Wagnerian 
items, .Dr. Koussevitzky’s program 
building usually reveals a balance on 
the right side of the ledger, but one 
‘might, in this instance, question the 
ladvisability of including both the 
“Siegfried Idyl” and “Forest Mur-. 
‘murs” on the same program. 

This commentator found it most 


satisfying to hear the Schumann) 


Symphony SO soon again this sea- 


Son (it was played in the Friday- 


Saturday series of Oct. 30-31). and: 
to recognize anew the fertility and 
spontaneity of this outstanding 
composer among the romantics. 
Played without pause, the work re- 
vealed once more the various artistic | 
qualities of the orchestra and de- 
spite some momentary fumbling in. 
the brass choir during the Allegro 
section of the first movement, the. 
performance did credit to the or-/| 
chestra and its conductor, and drew 
warm applause from the ‘audience, 
G. M. S. 


Peer Romantics 


Hear 
bine 45: We 40, Rage :s.. 


three German Romantic composers | 
who were both very German and 
very Romantic—each in his own way | 
.—wWwere represented on the second of. 
the ee afternoon concerts of: 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra un- | 
der Serge Koussevitzky yesterday in | 
Symphony Hall. | 
The music, much of which in its) 
early days may have been as “diffi - | 
cult” for the public as the most ab- | 
struse tonal concoctions of Stravin- 
sky and Berg today, has by now 
taken on a mellow tinge for most of : 
us, something that the Germans 
/ would call gemuetlich. The list be- 
gan with Weber’s “Oberon” Over-| 
ture, proceeded to Schumann’s) 
Fourth Symphony in D minor and) 
ended with three excerpts from the | 
works of Richard of Bayreuth ~— “A. 
Siegfried Idyl,” “Forest Murmurs” 
from “Siegfried” and the Overture 
to “Tannhaeuser.” The Idyl was 


chosen with especial appropriateness 
for the holiday week since it was 
first played (and presented) before 
'Cosima Wagner on Christmas Day, 
Sixty-six years ago. 

All of the numbers have appeared 
on recent programs of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s Friday and 
Saturday concerts. There is thus 
as little reason for commenting in 
detail on the performances as there 
is to elucidate new opinions about 
| thrice-familiar music. But it was a 
‘pleasure for the casual attendant at 


| these Tuesday inatinees to observe 


how relatively cheerful yesterday's 
concert was, in contrast with the 


‘more formal aspect of a Friday after- 


noon or a Saturday evening in the 
same place. 

Especially in the performance 94f 
the Symphony one noted an easy- 


going air that was altogether wel- 
come. Perhaps the playing did not! 


reach quite the pitch of perfection 
the conductor and. orchestra have 
‘commanded on _ other wider 


though there was little ground for 
complaint even on that score. But 


the performers seemed so agreeably 


relaxed ‘that the music-making took 


on the most natural appearance in 
the world—and also the most natural 
sound. 
‘sents notorious difficulties both for 
‘his interpreters and his listeners. 


Schumann’s prolixity pre- 


But yesterday the whole Symphony 


: 


eemed quite inevitable. -One would 


not have erased a note. This was 
certainly the finest kind of tribute 
to Dr. Koussevitzky and his musi- 
cians. M. 8S. 


iSymphony Gives Mendels- 


sohn and Tchai ovshiy 


KK - 3 ol orb} 
Proceeding with music composed in 
the 19th century, this season’s pro- 
gramme-scheme for the Tuesday after- 
noon series, the Symphony Concert of 
yesterday arrived at Mendelssohn and 
Tchaikovsky. From the German Dr. 


Koussevitzky chose the overture ‘‘Fin- 
gal’s Cave’ and the “Italian’’ Sym- 
phony: from the Russian, the Sym- 
phony in F minor that is Number Four. | 
Off hand it is not easy te think of | 
any two composers born into the wamMe | 
‘half-century that have so little in com- | 
‘mon as these of yesterday. Almost the | 
only point of resemblance is found in| 
their common mastery of orchestra, | 
though naturally the syave, polished al- 
most over-refined Mendelssohn avoids 
the dynamic extravagance that is char- 
aracteristic of Tchaikovsky’s music in 
general and of this symphony in par- 
ticular. | 
| A conductor might try to put some 
Tchaikovskian fire into the music of 
Mendelssohn or to infuse a little Men- 
'delssohnian restraint into the music ‘| 
|'Tchaikovsky, but Dr. Koussevitzky is 
‘too much the artist for that. Yester- | 
| day each composer was allowed to: 
‘speak with his own voice, and the large ' : 
—* seemed well pleased with the 
result, 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston et hony Orchestra 


Mendelsso or Tchaikovsky 
shared the program of thethird Tues- 
day concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday after- 


noon. Dr Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducted. The audience was large. 
With his proverbial flair for con- 
trast, Dr Koussevitzky cleverly as- 
sembled this program. Mendelssohn 
was in all respects as different from 
Tchaikovsky as day from midnight 
darkness. One was the son of a 
wealthy banker, nicely brought up, 


refined in his tastes and his music, 
never permitting tempestuous emo- 
tions—if he had any—to run away 
with him. Tchaikovsky, on the, 
other hand, had to struggle with his 
Own contradictory disposition, at. 
one moment buoyant upon the crest. 
of a wave of good spirits, at the next | 
oppressed by black despair that | 


' shadowed much of his life. 


The two compositions of Mendels-. 
sOhn with which the program began 
are, to one listener, of his finest— 
the “Fingal’s Cave’ Overture and 
the “Italian” Symphony. They were 
most enjoyably played, and in the 
case of the repetitive symphony, 
brilliance relieved the considerable 
length at which Mendelssohn wrote 
his sparkling music. 

To dwell upon Dr Koussevitzky’s | 
readings of Tchaikovsky would be 
simply to repeat a number of su- 


perlative expressions that have been | 
spoken and written these past sev- 
eral years. Evidently there is no 
one who can equal his success. Yet 


'he made of the last movement a tour 
de force which exceeded his usual 


treatment. 

Of the three Tchaikovsky sympho- 
nies now in the orchestral repertory, 
the fourth is perhaps the first to 
succumb to pressure of familiarity. 
But a performance such as the finale 


'received yesterday can restore spon- 


taneity and freshness which the mule 
sic really possesses. 

The next concert in this series 
| will occur March 16. C. We a 
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FADED TEXT 


fuesuay S}imphony 
Works by Mendelssohn 


| The third concert in the Tuesday 


and |:series by the Boston Symphony Or- 


Tchaikovsky occupied Dr. Kousse- |-chestra, Dr. Koussevitzky conduct- 
vitzky at the third concert of the | ing, was given yesterday afternoon 


Tuesday afternoon series 
oston Symphony Orchestra, given 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony * Mendelssohn eri re, 


by the;}in Symphony Hall. 


The program 
was as follows’ 
“The Hebri- 


Hall. The program contained the s, Op. 26. 


Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” the “Ital- 
ian” Symphony and the Tchaikovsk 
Symphony No. 4. f-3-4 hone 
Once ag. in those who seek relax- 
ation aS we?’ “* enjoyment from 
these Tuesda;*ufternoon programs 
have reason to be grateful to Dr. 
Koussevitzky, although it must bo 


admitted that on paper the names 
of the two composers seemed oddly 


Mendelssohn,,.....Sympho in A maior, 


“Ttalian, Op. 90. 
.."¥mphon:. nO. @ ims 
minor, Op: 86, 


Recently we have seen, and many 
of us have been reading, the defini- 
‘ve edition of Boswell’s, “Tour of 
. ‘Otland and th? .Hebrir .s with 
Samuel Johnson.” “' 45 teresting 
to compare this visit with that of 
the young Mendelssohn some _ 60 
“years later. Mendelssohn was a 


| Tehaikovsky. 


bracketed, Probably no orchestral ‘charming letter-writer and had con- 
work by Mendelssohn is more uni-~'.siderable skill with his pencil so 
versally refreshing than that of: that he could sketch the scenés that 
Fingal’s Cave.” Dr. Koussevitzky. took his fancy. Dr. Johnson admired 
wisely refrained from any overt at-. the prospect of his own more solemn 
tempt at adornment. It was a grace- fashion and discussed theology with 


ful and sometimes els sant perform- 


S 


the local intellectuals and big-wigs. 


ance, despite some slight diffculty Mendelssohn’s: was a romantic jour- 


encountee” by the brass section. 
In the present day «* toral stre.: 
une Sir Viet §* Une 
phony 15 often deceptive. 
music seems so easy to write—but 


ney, .undertaken with the enthusi- 
asm of youth. Yet he was not with- 


lialian” Sym- Out a sense of humor, as the descrip- 
Such tion of his visit to Abbotsford shows. 


One of his most charming works 


just try it. The young Mendelssohn Was the direct result of that visit, 
possessed a flair for utilizing the the Fingal’s Cave Overture. Unfor- 
colorful resources of the orchestra, tunately, nowadays, the films have 
With the brass once more in goody taken it up. No sooner is a sea 


form, the symphony had a polis; 
performance. Nd 
There were moments during phe, | 


. Thad a : : 
Tchaikovsky %uen one wished at, th film of the Mt. 


Dr, Koussevitzky were a little icss,, 
ardent in his devotion to this : q 
phony, and a little more ¢i.: 
understatement, although 


; 


sequence flashed on the screen than 
the haunting strains of Men- 
delssohn’s music begins, Sibelius’ 
Seventh Symphony did Service for 
Everest expedi- 
tim; and it is difficult for one who 


“=< biz seen that picture to disassociate 
tO, ;his music from the great heights and | 


: 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FADED TEXT 


Both Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony and ‘Tchaikc’sky’s Fourth 
have been recorded by the Boston 
Symphony. Dr. Koussevitzky’s af- 
finity for the music of Tchaikovsky 
is well known; and the performance 
of the Fourth Symphony yesterday 


was superbiy e..,juent. More re- 
cently he has demonstrated his skill 
as an interpret: r in bringing life and 
brilliance to» Mendelss in’s © best 
symphony. The “Italian” is a Je- 


lightful work in itself, but it can be 


played so that its qualities are not 


* Yesterday Was not 
4 the work of 
excellent. 
A. Ww ; Ww. 
By Redfern ‘Masor 


It was such a program of old 
and beautiful things as rejoices 
the heart of an unsophisticated 
music lover that Serge Kousse- 
vitzky gave us yesterday after- 
noon, and the audience enjoyed 
it hugely. 

It began with Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hebrides’ Overture, then came 
‘the same composer’s “Italian” 
symphony, and the finale was 
Ischaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, an admirable choice, and 
one which avoided the besetting 


vividly reci: 
such an ins: 
the conducto; 


sin of conductors—that of gorg- | 


ing the listener, instead of giv- 
ing him just enough to let him 
leave with an appetite for a 
little more. 

The “Hebrides” overture, or 
the “Fingal’s Cave” overture, as 


lone oboe, 


Clacs..cu ana flute, 
that resound at intervals sug- 
vesting the voice of the sea 
mew. 

Yet it was hardly the stern 
Atlantic that beats on the isles 
of Thule that Koussevitzky gave 
us. I wondered indeed if he had 
not spent his summers at Yaltah 
or some other resort in South- 
ern Russia and got his from the 
“wine dark sea” of ‘rc’ aeneients 
‘ather than from th. vempestu- 


“yus main that carried the vik- 


ings to rapine and piracy. 


But, if geographically inac- 


ta ce keen pleasure in. One of 
the great joys of music lies in 
hearing the same work inter- 
preted by people who have dif- 
ferent ideals of,its meaning. So 
we listened to those Southern 
surges~-and.were happy,” z’oting 
with. what:;hamey, intuition the 


’ 
; 


;cvrate, the marine picture he- 
geve us was Still something to) 


director gave rhythmic dept.: {0 | 
the billow like passages for tne. 
’cellos, the deep sea wildness he | 
drew from the reeds, and the/| 


climaxing crashes of the brass. 
| The orchestra liked playing 
tthe . .*k. Of that I am sure, 
and is the best sign, in the 
wor! .t the compos‘tion was 
'eir , unterpreted with a due 
yieasure of interpretative jus- 


oS 


7 


b. | 
some prefer to call ev oy Listening ,§o the “Italian” 
title is accurate—shows Men-| Symphony, iyould not help ask" | 
delssohn at his best as a tonal | ing ‘nysel. whether-Mendelssoh -| 
scene painter. The initial strain | did not write it rathe’’ «ox a! 
is a remembrance of the waves| sense of obligation than from | 
that beat against the cathedral’ sheer aesthetic necessity. It is | 
like basalt columns of Staffa.| beautiful in many places; the) 
And touches of the like realism! melody always sings; but curi- | 
are to be noted throughout the! ously enough, its “Italianity,” to. 
work, notably the calls of the|use an Italian word, is more 


Mirg) snowy peaks. Similarly sees | 
move ent was as near pei ection as in the shy eye the ovata di oe : 
one ay hope to hear. And’since}dancers cavorting whenever Brahms’ | 
this meats (os ie 3es 1s devoted:to the Fourth Symphony is played. Never- | 
works of fuucteenth-century com- theless a good oraestral perform- 
posers, would it not be an oppor-. ance of Fingal’s Cave is still a joy to’ 
tune time to revive the Tchaikovsky hear. Visual associations need only 
Symphony No. 3? The program yes-| be fleeting and is perhaps not un- 
terday roused enthusiasm with an pleasant when the music is so vitally 
ovation for orchestra and conductor presented as 't was vesterday by the 


at the conclusion. G. M. S. orchestra under Ir. Koussevitzky. 





casual than continuous. The | 


opening movement is more not- 
able for scholastic correctness 
than for inspiration; I foubt 
whether many would think that 
the folk-songish theme of the 
slow movement had anything 
Latin about it. Only in the Sal- 
tarello does the young composer 
of about twenty-one express 
himself in music that is definite- 
ly Italian in character. 

Yet we enjoyed it much, and 
that, perhaps, is the most im- 
| portant consideration. 


Last came the Slav Tschai- 
kowsky facing black Fate and 
trying to forget his misery in 
dreams of happiness. When he 
was writing the Fourth Sym- 
phony, Peter Ilyich was miser- 
ably in the toils of the woman 
who had married him, literally 
against his will, to prevent her 
from committing suicide. He 
soon broke his fetters and the 
lady whom, perhaps, he might 


There are adorable solos f 

| O 
oboe and Clarinet; the schotinnht 
cries alternate; now it S€eMS as | 


if the composer had m 
oments 
Cie a then comes un- 
pabie Fate, in t 
sonorities. — 
Here, I think, we had th 
‘ ; e rea 
Koussevitzky; there he was o 
his element, and he galvanized 
his forces to an impassioned 
magnificence of tone. There 
are people who pretend to de- 
id te yet I cannot 
eel that he is 
great ones. ee ae 


ti , ad ~ 
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By Redfer 
From Grieg to Brahms is a 
long distance, but from Liszt to 
Brahms is even farther. But 
there is virtue in an intermis- 
sion and the audience at yester- 
day’s Symphony made the aes- 
thetic journey without difficulty. 
It was delightful to hear the 


“wood notes wild” of the First 
Peer Gynt Suite and the music| 
fell on ears that welcomed it. 
There is enough naturalism in 
that morning song to make it 
erateful to folk who love the 
magic of daybreak and, at the 
same time, there is enough 
craftsmanship in the way in 
which Grieg knits his tonal fab- 
ric to interest the music maker. 

Our Symphony men may have 
their sophisticated moments, 
but they can appreciate good 
melody, and the sighing of the 


they divined the truth that Liszt. 
re-created Gretchen in his own 
image, and that image is not 
Goethe’s. By his life, which was > 
amorous adventure after 
another, Liszt made himself in- 
capable of understanding the 
sweet womanliness of the maid- 
en whom Goethe makes even 
Mephistopheles admire in the 
very moment when he is plot- 
ting her ruin. | 
Liszt’s portrait of Gretchen is 
an oleograph; Goethe painted 
her with the grand simplicity of 
a Van Eyck. The score is a 
fascinating one, but its fascina- 
tion is that of a sophisticated 
sentimentalism Nan wurandar +ha 
eave us “symphonic poems”; his 
spirit of the man cannot be de- 
nied: but it is as a virtuoso that 
he is a master, not as creator. 
The music flowed equably; the 
audience was manifestly inter- 
ested; but no enthusiasm was 


strings in that notable piece of developed. 

realism, “Aase’s Death” seemed; It was otherwise when We 
to prove that, while playing the came to the Brahms No. 4, that 
notes, they do not forget the great symphony in which the, 


have married happily, Nadeshda 
/von Meck, gloried in the fact 
| that the symphony was “our” 


symphony. But it wasn’t. Na- 
deshda’s ideal of music was 
purely of the senses; Tschai- 
kowsky, on the other hand, was 
; an idealist, and in this eloquent 
score, you feel the beating of 


his heart, now despairing, now ° 


angry, now tremulous with an 
imaginary happiness. 


_ It is the work of a great com- | 
poser, a true Russian, in spite of | 


his self-imposed Teutonic fet- 
ters, and his personality comes 


out vividly, not only in the) 


melodic fluency, but in the way 
in which he makes the instru- 
mental choirs sing antiphonies, 
aS if discussing “Fate, freewill, 
foreknowledge absolute.” 


story which they relate. Wheth- 
er they believe, like Anitra, that, 


women have no soul, I would 
hesitate to say; but they cer- 
tainly believe that the lady has 
fascination. 

Serge Koussevitzky does not 
condescend to Grieg, as Debussy 
did when he compared his com- 


positions to “bonbons swathed | 


in ice.’ He is a Russian, and 
the Russians are nearer to 
Mother Earth than are the 
Parisians. He probably likes 
Hans Christian Andersen, that 
Shakespeare of children, and 
therefore lends himself readily 
to the peasant wisdom of which 
“Peer Gynt” illustrates. 


But I wonder whether he sym- | 


mighty Johannes seems to be 
brooding over his past attempts 
and his approximations to the 
ideal which he had set before 
him. Here both Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra seemed to be 
moving in a different atmos- 
phere, an atmosphere of pro- 
found distances, crystalline and 
etherial. a 

We delighted in that opening | 
movement, over which the spirit 
of Handel seems to move in| 
spiritual domination. Brahms 
was deeply religious and here we 
feel him meditating on the mys- 
tery of existence, the why and 
the wherefore of it all, the 


‘whence and the whither. 


This is music which keys 


pathizes as heartily with the Koussevitzky up to the best that 


Liszt of the “Faust” music. He 


it effectively, but, I thought, 
without enthusiasm. Perhaps 


is in him, and after that glorious 


gave us the “Gretchen” move-;Andante and the impassioned 


ment, and the orchestra played | 
ran lfelt that we had communed 


clangors of the Passacaglia, we 


with the great ones of the earth. 
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TUESDAY SYMPHONY Ph a 
By Alexander Williams" 

The fourth concert in the Tues- 
day series by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky conduct- 
ing, was given yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony hall. The program 
was as follows: 7- cae | 

“ee Tee “Peer Gynt’’ Suite No. 1] 
“Gretchen,’’ second movement 
from “‘A Faust Svmphony”’ 

Brahms....Symphony No. 4 in E mino: 
Op. 98 

There is a good deal of the com- 
mon-plac2 in Grieg’s music along- 
side of much that is unaffectedly 
lovely. In this Suite Anitra’s dance 
comes as a rather vulgar anti-cli- 
max after the dignity of the music 
for Aase’s Death. Of course, one 
may argue that MIbsen’s poem 
abounds in abrupt changes of mood 
and dips into many aspects of life 
and that consequently it would be 
foolish to write music that did not 
suit the action. But there are 
nowadays hundreds of people who 
know Grieg’s music to one that has 
read Ibsen’s remarkable poem. The 
Suite must be considered apart from 
its original purpose, and there is 
good music in it. A fine perform- 
ance, such as yesterday’s, can make 
it undeniably effective. 

The second volume of Newman’s 
Life of Wagner now gives us the 
information that the pompous chor- 
al finale of Liszt’s Faust Symphony 
was added at the suggestion of the 
Princess of Sayn-Wittgenstein, 
whose influence on Liszt was un- 
wholesome. There seems no reason 
why one should not go further, as 
Dr. Koussevitzky did yesterday, and 
give a single movement. The 
“Gretchen” Andante has always been 
considered to contain the best pages 
in the score—or at least those of 
profoundest inspiration, since the 
Mephistopheles movement is highly 
ingenious. There is in truth lovely 
music for Gretchen; but to us the 
movement is at times desperately 
tedious. There is so much repetition 
that the mcvement becomes cloying. 
On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that it stands well alone, as 
a tone poem; and one does not have 
to have knowledge of the themes of 
the first movement to appreciate it. 

A splendid performance of the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony brought 
the concert to an end. This is for 
some Branms’ greatest symphony, 
an opinion to which we willingly 
subscribe. Possibly he has written 


more beautiful slow movements and 
more effective scherzos; but the-first 
movement and the finale are Brahms 
at the summit of his powers. 


nf o vesday, Symphgny, Concert 


Pursuing “his instructive course 
through nineteenth-century music, 
Dr. Koussevitzky yesterday set be- 


fore his Tuesday afternoon audience 


a lesson consisting of Grieg’s “Peer 


Gynt” Suite No. 1, the “Gretchen” 


movement from Liszt’s “Faust” Sym- 
phony and the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms. An oddly assorted lot, want- 
ing unity but justifiable perhaps on 
the ground that it provided samples 
anyhow of three disparate schools. 
Grieg is seldom encountered on a 
symphony program in these days. He 
worked mostly in the smaller forms, 
in which he occupies an assured po- 
sition, Little of his orchestral music 
is really available now—only the first 


“Peer Gynt” Suite and the Piano. 
Concerto. There are skill and charm 


in the example chosen. 


Liszt is another name not often 


met on the programs of the major 


orchestras today. In his case the in- | 
frequency of performance is not due> 


to any paucity of compositions. His 
“Faust” Symphony, his numerous 
Symphonic poems, his Hungarian 
Rhapsodies, his two pianoforte con- 
certos and many miscellaneous 
pieces are all in the repertory of the 
Boston orchestra. But in America 
today the tendency is to regard 
Liszt as a historical figure, rather 
than as an orchestral composer 
whose works demand our recurrent 
attention. In England there is a 
strong Liszt party, but in this coun- 
try we honor Liszt rather by speak- 
ing of him respectfully than by lis- 
tening to his orchestral works. 

In the case of Brahms it is not 
necessary to write with discretion. 
He has grown in favor pretty much 
everywhere except in France, until 
now he is probably the most popular 
in America of all the writers of sym- 
phonies. The only question seems to 
be, which of his symphonies do you 
like best? And the answer usually is, 
the one I have most recently heard. 
Today, for hundreds of listeners, it 
Will be the Fourth. The performance, 
from the viewpoints of both inter- 
pretation and execution, was mag- 
nificent. L. A. S. 


Ponte Symphony 1 gpmeeciy 
at magic there is in a perform- 
ance, by a first-rank orchestra, of a 
composition hackneyed by frequent 
mediocre  playings! The “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, No. 1, by Edvard 
| Grieg, has long suffered from over- 


' work on popular programs until 


| its charm has become tarnished. 


But it does contain a good deal of 
'good melody, as Dr Koussevitzky 
‘and the gentlemen of the Boston 
Symphony proved at the fourth 
Tuesday concert yesterday after- 
noon, 

It must be years since this suite 
was played by this orchestra; the 
last inclusion upon a “regular” pro- 
gram was away back in 1909—28 
years ago! Grieg’s talent was 
essentially that of a miniaturist, 
and his gifts were more for flowing 
melody and for a refined use of 
conventional chromatic harmony 
than for innovations of any sort. 
Grieg probably never wrote any- 
thing which will survive as an ex- 
ample of what once was novel. But 
he did create a bulk of music in 
smaller forms, which will continue 
to please by their gracious melo- 
dies. The “Peer Cynt” suites are 
among them. 

The remainder of the program 
consisted of the “Gretchen” move- 
ment from the “Faust” Symphony 
of Liszt, and Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony. The slow movement from 
what is perhaps Liszt’s greatest 


symphonic conception, has long. 
been recognized as truly great 


music. But does it make the effect 


which it should when played by it- 


self? After all, Liszt had definite 
reason to call the movements “three 


character pictures.’ The sweet, 
gentle Gretchen stands out more) 


vividly if contrasted, as when the. 


entire work is played, with ardent | 


Faust and mocking Mephistopheles. | 

The orchestra was in excellent 
form throughout the afternoon, save 
for a little coarseness in Brahms’ | 
Symphony. The next concert of | 


this series will come April 6. | 
CW. D. 


SYMPHONY IN | 
4TH TUESDAY 


Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” First 


Number on List~ 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Not for many years, since 1909 to be 
act, had the first “Peer Gynt’’ suite of 
Grieg been played in Symphony Hall 
at anything but a Pop Concert, but 
vesterday afterncon it appeared as the 
first number on the programme preé- 
pared by Dr. Koussevitzky for the 
fourth concert of the current Tuesday 
series. Since this series is currently 
dedicated to music composed in the 
19th century, and since Grieg loomed 
large in its later years, there was tem- 
porary justification for the conductor’s 
choice. 

Once at a pension fund concert of @ 
deliberately popular nature Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and his orchestra brought to 
virtuoso performance the ‘Valse 
Triste’ of Sibelius, likewise thé prop- 
erty of the Pops in these days, and | 
yesterday, although their opportunity | 
was less great, they did similar ser- 
vices for this music to ‘‘Peer Gynt.” It 
was hard to realize yesterday that 
some -of us had once taken these in- 
genuous pieces seriously, 60 naive did 
they seem, especially when Dr. Kousse- 
vitzkv conducted them as carefully 
and as grandly as though he were é6n- 
gaged on something really important. 

For the rest the concert fell to the 


“Gretchen’ movement from  Liszt’s 
“Kaust Symphony” and the Fourth 
Symphony of Brahms, and after the 
mincing music of Greig not only 
Brahms but Liszt seemed ‘“‘deep stuff” 
indeed. Since both these numbers had 
been played at the regular concerts 
of the season, tt is necessary to refer 
to yesterday’s performance of them 
onliv as a repetition of past achieve 
ments. 





Frarick, Rinisky 


In Eloquent Vein 


wonder to observe the intensity 
and apparent freshness with 
which jerge Koussevitzky ap- 


astonished not only by the su- 
perbly beautiful quality of tone 
heard in the performance of the 


Franck Symphony and the won- 
: Co, wa / |. : 
To is" never-ending source of | 


derfully precise ensemble and 
admirable balancing of parts, 
but even more by the almost 
literal fidelity to the printed in- 
dications of the score. There Was | 


proaches, the most hackneyed ‘no reasonable basis for anyone to 


item of it ymphonic repertory. 
He is of tr2t rare genus of story- 
tellers for wl . the telling of 
an oft-repeated tale never seems 
to lose gusto. This was evident 
during the course of yesterday’s 
matinee concert, the fifth in the 
Tuesday series, by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, when the 
program consisted of two such 
standard works as Franck’s Sym- 
phony and Rimsky - Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade.” 

“Standard” puts the case mild- 
ly, since f~-r anyone within ear- 


complain that Dr. Koussevitzky, 
and the orchestra with him, | 
did not carry out Franck’s inten- | 
tions to the letter. Whether he’ 
realized the Franckian spirit is 
naturally a matter of opinion. It 
is the judgment of at least one 
listener in this regard that the 
performance was eloquent. 

Nor did the presentation of the 
“Sche ierazade” fall far behind. 
An oc :asional uncertairty of at- | 
tack cr sluggishness of release— | 
unnoticeable in the case of a/ 
lesser orchestra than the Boston | 
Symphony—may have been de- 
tected in the first two move- 
ments. Otherwise the perform- | 
ance was as brilliant as the iin- | 


“* TUESDAY SYMPHONY 


The fifth concert in the Tuesday 
series by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Serge Koussevitsky con- 
ducting, was given yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. The pro- 
eram was as follows: 


Franck Symphony in D Minor 
Rimsky-Korsakov 

Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after 

“The Thousand Nights and a Night), 

Opus 35 Ata fad ew 7 @ 27. 
| The Boston Symphony Otchestra 
and Dr. Koussevitsky gave'a really 
'remarkable performance yesterday 
of these two symphonic works. The 
Cesar Franck work seldom comes off 
‘so well as it did yesterday, even 
'with a virtuoso orchestra and con- 
ductor. There was an _ excellent 
feeling for the broad lines in 
| Franck’s only symphony, while there 
| was nothing approaching an over- 
‘sentimental treatment of the rich 
‘harmonies. The strings were in 
particularly good form. It is true 


has had an abundance of perform- 


ances in the past few years, but one | 


must take special notice of a per- 
formance as superb as that which 
Dr. Koussevitsky presented yester- 
day. 

The “Scheherazade” Suite—which 


group. To hear these frequently 
played works performed by a fitst 
.GiaSs orchestra that makes no at- 
tempts at “interpretation” is a pleas- 
ure, And, as a result, there was not 
the slightest departure from bril- 
fps and vigorous playing. 

WT Te 


SYMPHONY IN 
FIFTH TUESDAY 


» 5 a 
‘wool, 


Two 19th Centur Works 


| 9 SP pook 


The fifth and last, but one of the 


. Tuesday afternoon Symphony concerts, 


t took place yesterday. It-is Dr. Kousse- 
that the Cesar ‘Franck symphony‘ 


vitzky’s policy this year to -onfine this 
series to works composed in the 19th 
century, and yesterday’s programme 
found place for two of these, both of 
them products of that century’s last 
quarter, the Symphony of Franck and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Scheherazade.’ 

Since both of these pieces have been 


shot of a dio loudspeaker both strumentation of Rimsky-Korsa-. 
works a: much overplayed. koy. The last movement was 
They are «u.. strangers, either, reproduced by conductor and. 
to the Boston Symphony reper- players with a veritably f:: ‘etic 
tory, where both appeared earlier vitality. S. 
in the season. The reason for = 


} b ' ently proors | Played this season at the reguls" con- 
1as been as frequently programmed certs, it is necessary only to sq that 


as the Cesar Franck—received a no the performances of yesterday. te a 
less sympathetic performance than repetition, if anything more * Jlliant, 
did the sym oxhony. Mr. Burgin’s of that which we have already’ heard, 
Solo violin i-ving certainly was a not only recently, but many times in 


| 


Wei ) | light—as us a ft ee -~ the past. The sophisticated may cal] | 
their re-appearance on yester- SRE oO OF : delight—as ; that of the wood p p y 


Winds and tiw:brass. One must in- these particular compositions hack- 
deed look far to find an orchestra as red gay overlie — ihe fen 
capable of displaying the brilliant pay being too attractive to start’ with, 
colors of the Rin sky-Korsakov as is But to judge from the applause, yes- 
the Boston Syn‘ hony, and yester- terday’s audience found them both 
day’s audience seemed well aware fresh and attractive. And it could 


day’s program was that the 
Tuesday series of programs is 
being devoted this year to sym- 
phonic masterpieces of the nine- 
teenth centurv. But Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted the perform- 
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ances yesterday as if both num- 
bers were new discoveries and he 
the discoverer. 


The quality of the orchestra! 


playing was especially remark- 
able since it is likely that scant 
attention had been given yester- 
|day’s program in this week’s re 
‘hearsals. Under such circum 
stances the talents of both or- 
chestra and conductor may in 
some respects be best judged. 
The present listener, who utii 
ized.the occasion for the peruse! 


of thrice-familiar scores, was. 


of the privilege of hegring such a hardly have heard them-~ etter played, 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The fifth Tuesday afternoon con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony— and 


the last but one in this year’s series 


—drew an audience of customary 


good size, despite the fatigue of 


opera week and the miserable 
weather. 

Dr Serge Koussevitsky, continu- 
ing his plan of presenting in this 
series only music by 19th century 
masters, selected two compositions 
which must have dissipated the ef- 
fect of cold rain—Cesar Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony, and the “Sche- 
herazade” Suite of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov. 

Again these familiar and puissant 
examples of the 19th century at its 
most colorful, if not its greatest, 
exercised an irresistible effect upon 
the audience. Dr Koussevitsky has 
made each of these pieces his own, 
although he has been more success- 
ful with Rimsky than with Franck, 
whose music needs no emotional in- 
tensifying. de « 37. 

The last program in this S@ries Will 
be given April 27. C. W. D. 


. ts 
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Tuesday Symphonies in Conclusion 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s excursion into 
the realm of symphonic music, com- 
posed in the nineteenth century, 
came to a climax yesterday afternoon 


with the final program of the Tues- 
day series by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. This has been an illu- 
minating sequence. It has led the 
patrons of these concerts througt 
the period from 1808, the year ir 
which Beethoven wrote the immorta 
Fifth Symphony, which appearec 
upon the first program of the sea: 
Fon last November, to 1899, the dati 
fof “Finlandia” by Sibelius, whic! 
Closed the first half of the progran 
yesterday. 

In addition to the usual informa 
tive notes, the program book als: 
Carried a chronological list (dated 
of the nineteenth century musi 
which has been performed at thes 
concerts during the season: and 
from a study of it one arrives a 
the conclusion that the composer. 
listed were in possession of ripenec 
powers at the moment of produc: 
tion. Schubert and Mendelssohr 
were of course the young men of the 
group, but proportionately each mar 
was aS mature as his colleagues whc 
lived to a greater age. Thus, in ad- 


dition to making a chronological se- 
lection, Dr. Koussevitzky assembled 
what might be termed a fairly repre- 
sentative group of orchestral works, 
& no inconsiderable achievement. 

In addition to “Finlandia,” Dr. 
Koussevitzky chose the Prelude to 
“Khovanstchina,” by Moussorgsky, 
Prelude & l’Apres-midi d’un Faune,” 
‘by Debussy, “The Swan of Tuonela,” 
‘Legend from the “Kalevala,” Op. 22, 
‘by Sibelius and the Tone Poem, 
“Also sprach Zarathustra,” Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) by 
‘Richard Strauss. With the Mous- 
sorgsky opus Dr. Koussevitzky not 
only established a definite mood, but 
|he also stirred once again the desire 
‘to hear this opera in its entirety, de- 
spite the measures reminiscent of the 
“Boris Godounoff” which preceded it. 
| Debussy’s “Faune” continues .to 
‘preserve the characteristic of peren- 
nial youth attributed to him and 
yesterday once again came to life 
In an exquisite bit of tone painting 
ito which the deft performances of 
‘Messrs. Laurent and Gillet lent 
‘unusual charm. Orchestral perfection 
lof a high order also marked the per- 
formance of “The Swan of Tuonela,” 
with Mr. Speyer’s superb perform- 
ance of the solo for English Horn an 
outstanding item in a beautiful en- 
semble. To one listener, “Finlandia” 
seemed more theatrical than dra- 
matic, but the Strauss opus was im- 
pressive and the conception, as a 
whole, led us to overlook the obvi- 
ously less inspired portions of the 
work. In all, a rewarding conclusion 
to this series, another of which will 
open next autumn on October the 


26th. 
G.WM. S. 


SYMP 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
bade farewell to the Tuesday sub- 
scribers yesterday afternoon, Com- 
pleting his tour of the 19th Century 
—which era has furnished the music 
for this series—Dr Koussevitzky con- 
ducted a program which approached 
our own century as near as 1899, 
when Sibelius’ “Finlandia” was com- 


posed. The list contained another 
item by that Finnish master, ‘The 
Swan of Tuonela,” music even better, 
in one _ sense, than “Finlandia.” 
Otherwise there were the Prelude 
to Moussorgskys “Khovantschina,” 
Debussy’s ‘‘Prelude to the Afternoon 


of a Faun,” and for a grand and stir- in Symphony Hall. The program 
ring goodby, “Thus Spake Zarathu- | was as follows: +4. G. \ a 


stra,” by Richard Strauss. 

There may be a tendency on the 
part of listeners who consider Sibe]- 
us only in terms of his symphonies, 

o deprecate “The Swan of Tuonela” 
and “Finlandia” as trifling lesser 
works. That attitude misses the 
point. “Finlandia,” if grandiose, yet 
breathes racial ardor, and presents a 
ruggedness found in music of emo- 
tional depth. Had it not been hack- 


neyed by so many performances year | 


in and out on “popular” programs, it 
might sound even fresher than yes- 


terday. Dr Koussevitzky’s apostolic 


reading, brimming with intensity, 
has for one person restored the beau- 
ties of the piece. “The Swan of Tuo- 
nela” is marvelously imaginative, 
true music of the north. From the 
first measures a definite mood is es- 
tablished, and it is carried through 
to the end without the slightest 
diminution. The English horn solo 
Was again played impeccably by 
Louis Speyer. 

Debussy’s fanciful tone-picture— 
for such it is—once more gave pleas- 
ure, both by its own inherent quali- 
ties and those of an excellent per- 
formance. Not precisely the same 


can be said of “Thus Spake Zara- 


thustra,” because the orchestra un- 
accountably played off pitch here 
and there. Nevertheless, the tre- 
mendous surge of Strauss’ music in- 


variably carries all before it. Here » 


is a stupendous tonal conception, 
expressed by the technical resources 
of a man who probably was never 
excelled in his knowledge of orches- 
tration. Here, too, is what may be 
inextinguishable vitality. What if 
Strauss’ complete unrestraint does 
lay him open to the charge of “vul- 
garity?” Better that than pathetic 
mincing caused by fear of the slight- 
est breach of “good taste.” 

Up in the second floor foyer of 
Symphony Hall is an exhibit of 
photographs, prints, composers’ auto- 
graphs and such memorabilia, from 
the collection of Boaz Piller, bass, 


Bassoonist of the orchestra. From a, 
strictly musical point of view, this, 
exhibition is the most interesting to 
be shown at Symphony Hall this 


season. It will remain on view 
through the final concerts of Friday 
and Saturday. Cy. Wa D. 


2 M, } 3) TUESDAY 


Moussorgsky. .Prelude to “‘Khovanstchina” | 
Debussy ne 
Prelude to the “‘Afternoon of a Faun | 
Sibelius.......... “The Swan of Tuonela” 
Sibelius....*‘Finlandia,.’’ Symphonic Poem 
Strauss 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra.’’ Tone Poem 
The Tuesday concerts are tactfully 


designed to appeal te conservative 


taste; they must neither harrow the 


ear with wild and shrieking discords 
ror stun it with long and difficult 
works. Yet all the music on yester- | 
day’s program was certainly at one 
time and in varying degrees con- 
Sidered radical: and &trauss’s tone 
poem must have been thought 
abstruse. Now. however, these com- 
posers are listened to eagerly, their 
“revolutionary” ideas fall on recep- 
tive ears. Neither their harmony nor 
their form presents any hopeless 
problems to the listener. It is not 
hard to believe that Hindemith and 
Roussel, Berg and Prokofieff—to 
take names at random—will be ap- 
preciated as readily by a Tuesday 
audience in 1970. 

Another point in general about 
yesterday’s program was that all 
the works were representational, 
were written, that is, to a program 
of varying complexity. Moussorgsky, 
Debussy and Sibelius painted, with 
exquisite beauty, pictures of a pass- 


ing mood. Strauss attempted in 
music a_ treatise on Nietzche’s 
philosophy. It is the rare listener 
who pays studious attention to an 
elaborate program. If the program 
or the idea of conveying something 
more than musical emotion appealed 
to a composer and helped him create, 
that is all very well. When the music 
is familiar few people bother about 
consciously thinking of or reading 
the program. Even when music is 
not so well known a program is 
sometimes a doubtful aid to the 
imagination. Would not d’Indy’s 
“TIstar,” played last Friday, sound as 
well without the story? Yet some 
music emphatically coes: demand .a | 
title and a poetic background. | 

Actually it was a splendid concert. 
with which to end tixis series. “Fin- | 
landia” is on the noisy side, but it. 
made a popular ending to the first | 
half of the program after the quiet | 


By ALEXAND] ».,uty of the first three pieces. 


The final concert of the Tuesday | «zarathustra” is Strauss’s most mag- 
series by the Boston Symphony | nificent tone poem, and it is a 
orchestra, Dr, Koussevitzky conduct- 'marvellous vehicle to display the 
ing, was given yesterday afternoon qualities of a first rate orchestra. 





In particular the Boston Symphony 
and Dr. Koussevitzky have made it 
their own by the brilliant perform- 
ances of the last few years. 
Moussorgsky’s imaginative prelude 
would have sounded even better if 
the peaceful conclusion had not been 
interrupted by so much coughing. 
After all Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
members of the orchestra do not 
cough, though they may be strongly 


tempted to do so. Why should the' 


audience not restruin itself? Mr. 
Speyer in the English horn solo in 
“The Swan of Tuonela” again 
covered himself with glory. His play- 
ing was thoroughly artistic, and the 
tone was ravishing, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretations were in 
perfect sympathy with the descrip- 
tive character of the music. 


~ 


that one would hope'to under-_ 
stand it. For Mallarme’s verse | 
is not so much a series of intel-. 
lectual propositions as a mosaic 


of verbal tones, chosen for their | 
sheer sonorous loveliness, Mal- | 
larme would build up an ortho-. 
dox line and then eliminate ev-. 


‘ery syllable save those that con- 

vey a certain aesthetic thrill. 
Debussy’s score follows, to a 

certain extent, the like proce- 


dure, With flute and reeds he 


evokes a@ mood purelv pastoral 
into which he plunges a Nijinsky 
like figure enamoured of nymphs 
and drunk with the languid 
warmth of noon. 

It has come home to the pub- 
lic, which cares little for parti- 


sans and prefers to follow its 
&~2Q5 “3 YY hr own preference, that Debussy’s 


By Redfern Mason 
If Anatole France had been 
at yesterday’s concert of the 
Symphony, he would-have added 


it. verily was and I can answer 
for two members of the audi- 
énce who were grateful to Serge 
Koussevitzky for giving us a 
couple of hours of unalloyed 
pleasure. | 

In the first half of the pro- 


“Faun” is a masterpiece. Ana- 
tole France must have loved it. 
If you read his “Jardin d’Epi- 


cure,” you will know the reason 
why. For it is not the paganism | 
the occasion to his “adventures of Cicero and Tacitus, but that. 
among masterpieces.” For such of the Greek Anthology. Read) 


the poem of Meleager, in which 
he give to every poet a flower, | 
and you will sense the same ex- 
otic languor, 

From Debussy Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky turned to that patriot mu- 
Sician of the North, Jan Sibelius. 
He gave us the “Swan of Tuon- 
ela” and I am sure that everyone 


people who hearken with their 
hearts. 

After the intermission we had 
the “Also sprach Zarathustra” 
of Richard Strauss. It repre- 
sents a chapter of the composer’s 
life. Did he attempt to explain 
philosophy in music? .Of course 
not, it cannot be done. What he 
did was to picture the moods of 
the philosopher as he faced the 
experiences of existence. When 
he greets the sun there is a glory 
of instruments thrilling § as 
Brunnhilde’s cry to the orb of 
day. When he uses the fugue 
to express his doubts of the pow- 
ér of the mind to solve the prob- 
lems of life, he is not scorning 
Science, as commentators have 
suggested, but trusting to in- 
stinct and intuition. Life is 
beautiful; but what it means, its 
final significance, is beyond his 
ken .So the composition ends in 
opposing tonalities. To Strauss 
may be applied the great line. 


'in which Tennyson apostrophizes 
| Virgil: 

“Thou majestic in thy sadness 
at the doubtful doom of human 
kind.” 

It was a beautiful concert, one 
of the best Mr, Koussevitzky has 
given us this season. 


| 
| 
| 


SYMPHONY IN 


FINAL TUESDAY 


Best Music of 19th Century 
Performed 


os 


The Tuesday afternooh series of Sym- 
Phony Concerts came to an end yegs- 
terday with a programme which in- 
cluded, in the order named, Moussorg- 
sky’s Prelude to “Khovantchiha,” De- 
oussy’s Prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
Faun," two short tone-poems by Sibe- 
lus, “The Swan of Tuonela” and ‘“‘Fin- 
landia,” and Straués’ “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” The pieces by Sibelius 
and Strauss were performed quite re- 
cently at the regular concerts, those of 
Moussorgsky and Debussy are in what 
may well be called the orchestra’s active 
repertory. All of them were played as 
well yesterday as they would be any- 
where in the world today. 

This year, as has been repeatedly 
stated, the Tuesday concerts were giver 
over to music composed during the 19th 
century. Seventeen composers were 
represented by 21 compositions, and 
these last ranged chronologically from 
Beethoven’s Symphony of 1808 to Sibe- 
lius’ ‘Finlandia’ of 1899. The com- 
plete chronological table at the end 
of the programme book was both enter- 
taining and instructive to read. 


| 
| 


gram Russian, Finn and French-jwent home the happier for the 
man elbowed one another in|lyric beauty of Louis Speyer’s 


e English horn. Its pearly tones 

e ; . 
es ntti raarvon pats Frese sa distilled the nostalgia of the 
ussorgsky’s Prelude to “Kho: |North, and Sibelius’ music is 


vantchina,” a compasition brim- |what is called, sometimes in a 
ming over with melody and all of |spirit of depreciation, “map mu- | 
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it characteristically Russian. | 


Chameleon-like he took his color | a 


from his environment, as indeed 
all great composers have done. 


All the audience had to do was. 
to adopt a receptive attitude and 
drink in the music. This they. 
did, and their enjoyment was 
manifestly great. | 

From Moussorgsky we turned) 
to Debussy and listened, with an 
attention that familiarity has 
not caused to wane, to that most 
exquisite pagan poem of our gen- 
eration, “L’Apres midi d’un 
faune.” By rights, of course, be- 
fore: listening to it, one should 
re-read Mallarme’s poem. -Not 


sic.” What should a musician 
but sing in his mother 
tongue? 

Then the “Finnlandia,” and 


every listener with a patriot’s 


heart in his bosom must have 
responded to the passionate out- 
cry of the brass, like the roaring 


of a caged lion, with which this’ 
splendid work opens. The chor- 
ale, which follows, sung first by 
the wood wind, is the lament of. 
a people enslaved. The emotions. 
“relieve one another in squads,” , 
as d’Annunzio says of “Tristan,” 
rising to a paean in praise of 


freedom. Grand music, and the 
audience sensed its meaning 
with the infallible instinct of 
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Boston Symphony 


Pension Concert 
The rit, Wh ae) Maio 


New York city for the benefit of 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 

‘a’s Pension Institution took 
‘lace in Carnegie Hall on Ash 
Wednesday evening. The eccles~ 
iastical curse of all who may re-~ 
notely require it at this season 
found no culprit in these chari- 
table proceedings. Rather did 
the mood of the evening antici- 
pate the other end of Lent, 
which is rejoicing, when the Bos- 


ton pension concert will initiate 


the celebration with Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion Music in Sym- 
phony Hall on Good Friday. 
Tonight’s benefit audience 
was of this city’s familiar Car- 
negie Hall material. The dis- 
tinction one has come to asso- 
ciate with this public increased 
only by the enthusiasms of an 
extra concert for a cause. Of 
course New York has more than 
ever taken possession of the Bos~ 
ton orchestra in its characteris- 
tic way. A Bostonian sitting in 
his permitted stall is made to 
feel that he is a guest of his 
metropolitan neighbors, who 
have prepared an. orchestral 
party at its exclusive best. 
Koussevitzky’s program tried 
no fresh ground except that of 
contrast. Against Mendelssohn's 
“Italian” Symphony and violin 
Concerto, it set the triumphant 
anguish of the fourth Tchaikov- 


‘Sky. Heifetz’s mastery of every 


‘detail and nuance of the con- 
certo is recent history in Boston 
town, as is the conductor’s im- 
/peccable assistance. Once more 


|one is reminded that this thrill- 


ing work is hardly a shadow of 
itself frori the recitalist’s plano: 
at best an enigmatic insult to 
the composer. But could one 
ever tire of the original version? 
True it is that the clarity of 
Mendelssohn’s best works is 
winning for him an unexpected 
seat in the “grand tier” of the 
modern mighty; true also that 
his workmanship when not load- 
ed with sentiment endears him 
to contemporary students of 
the orchestra: yet there is in- 
spiration and magic in this score 
that make it a good equal of the 
immortal pages of the “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” and the 
“Italian.” 

More and more one is forced 
to the realization that the essen- 
tial sonority we associate with 
an orchestsra is conditioned by 
the hall in which it sounds. 
Carnegie is at once more and 
less sensitive than Symphony 
Hall. Individual instrumental 
voices seem to fill the theater- 
like building with greater ease 
than that with which they sound 
down the Huntington avenue 
“tunnel.” But the projection of 
a body of delicate vibration or a 
torrent of Tchaikovskyan fury is 
a different matter indeed. Here 
Carnegie pales beside the length 
and vibrant height of Symphony 
Hall. The conclusion is that New 
York is first for the little things, 
Boston for the great. But so 
subtle are the distinctions, so 
rewarding the opportunity to 
compare them, that one almost 
wishes to hear every concert re- 
peated in the alternate auditori- 
um. . . . Which is suitably 
wistful and a thousand times too 
frivolous for this Lenten bene- 
fice. G. H. L. S. 





Boston Players 
In Concert for 
Pension Fund 
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Orchestra Gives Concerto 
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at Carnegie Hall With 


Jasche Heifew os om 
R-(2<3 Gq ' 
Two Pianists Are Hear 
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Hannah Klein and Pauline 
GilbertPresented asTeam 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
under Serge Koussevitzky’s direction, 
prefaced this week’s regular subscrip- 
tion concerts at Carnegie Hall and 


| the Brooklyn Academy of Music with 
la special concert Wednesday night in 


the former auditorium for the benefit 
of the orchestra’s pension fund, which 
profited by the presence of a large 
audience with many standees. Dr. 
| Koussevitzky began his program with 
| Mendelssohn’s “Italian” symphony, 
and closed it with the fourth sym- 
phony of Tchaikovsky. The soloist of 
the evening was Jascha Heifetz, play- 
ing Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 
Mr. Heifetz was in excellent form, 


and the orchestra gave a remarkably 
well proportioned accompaniment 
characterized by notable finesse of 
dynamic shading and the exceptional 
quality of tone which is one of the 
major features of the Bostonians’ con- 
certs. Both conductor and orchestra, 
aS usual, were happy in their inter- 
pretation of Tchaikovsky’s score. Like 


other organizations, the Boston Sym-. 
phony gives an annual pension fund | 
benefit concert in its own city, but | 
this was the first time in the fifty 


years’ history of its New York visits 
that it has given a special concert for 
this purpose here. 

The usual dates of the regular eve- 
ning Carnegie Hall and Brooklyn con- 


| 


certs were transposed, Dr. Koussevit- 
zky and his men playing at the Acad- 
emy Of Music last night and in Car- 
negie Hall tonight. The afternoon sub- 
scription concert will, according to 
the usual practice, take place on Sat- 
urday. 

Two young pianists. Hannah Klein 
and Pauline Gilbert, who have both 
Studied at the Juilliard Graduate 
School with Mme. Olga Samaroff, gave 
their first New York concert as a two- 
piano team Wednesday in Town Hall, 
beginning with Harold Bauer’s tran- 
scription of a Bach prelude and fugue 
in C minor and Miss Klein’s well- 
wrought transcription of Handel's 
fifth organ concerto. Miss Gilbert was 
also represented as a transcriber in 
Three Character Pieces by Mendels- 
sohn; Bernard Greenhouse, Alan Shul- 
man and Harry Shapiro were assisting 
artists in Schumann’s andante and 
variations for two pianos, two cellos 
and horn. 

Playing with instruments side by 
Side, rather than in the more familiar 
back-to-back arrangement, and clad 
in sober and dignified black. the two 


musicians gave a very promising per- | 
formance, keeping well together and. 
giving the impression of the necessary | 


unity of interpretative outlook. while 


each proved to be a well-equipped ar-| 
tist from the technical point of view, | 
Naturally, they had not yet reached | 


the thorough degree of finish of per-| 


formance which characterizes the 
long-experienced leaders in this field, 
such as the Robertsons, and in the 
Bach-Bauer work dynamic contrasts 
were sometimes cultivated at the ex- 
pense of intermediate degrees of vol- 
ume, but the net impression was one 
of an artistic and musicianly per- 
formance. Shorter pieces by Paul 
Nordoff. Arensky, Albeniz, Busoni and 
Stravinsky formed the fina] group of 
the set program. 

Meanwhile, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, “Caponsacchi” was hav- 
ing its second performance under the 
direction of its composer, Richard 


| Hageman, with its three principals, 


Mario Chamlee in the title role; Helen 


Jepson as Pompilia and Lawrence 
| Tibbett as Guido Francheschini, prov- 


ing effective from a yoca] and dra- 
matic point of view and also doing 


| Well in regard to the intelligibility 


| 


| 


of Arthur Goodrich’s text. John 
Gurney and Doris Doe, as Pompilia’s 
parents, and Norman Cordon as the 
Pope were among the others in the 
populous cast. The Opera was well 
received by a good-sized audience. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRE 
AIDS PENSION FUND 


: ™ 12. , 
KousseVvitzky Leads Ensemble | 
in Stirring Program at | 
Carnegie Hall | 


HEIFETZ IS GUEST SOLOIST 


LC a ements 


He Plays Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto — Fourth Symphony 
by Tchaikovsky Is Given 


By OLIN DOWNES 


An extremely brilliant concert in 
aid of its pension fund was given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conductor, with 
Jascha Heifetz as assisting artist, 
last night in Carnegie Hall. This 
concert was not only for the bene- 
fit of the pension fund of the or- 
chestra; it was also for the benefit | 
of one Felix Mendelssohn and a | 
great audience, numbers of which | 
may have forgotten the aristocratic 
distinction and freshness of his art. 

Tchaikovsky of the Fourth sym- 
phony also figured on this program, 
and the writer yields to none in his 
enthusiam for this exceptional com- 
poser. Mr. Koussevitzky is famous 
in interpretation of Tchaikovsky’s 
works. But it may be an even more 
remarkable feat to play the Italian 


Symphony as this orchestra has | 
played it more than once under his | 
guidance in this city, and it may be |! 
added that seldom in late decades 
has the old and familiar violin con-/| 
certo had such a thrilling presenta- 
tion as it was given by Mr. Heifetz. 
The net result of all this was to 
make us newly aware of Mendels- 


been far underrated by this and by 
recent generations. 


Truer Estimates of Mendelssohn .- 


Nietzsche longed for an art that 
moved swiftly and on light feet. 
The joy of Mendelssohn’s music, a 
characteristic which in an age 
prone to melodrama was deemed a 
reproach, is perhaps perceived now 
at a truer value by a strife-weary 
world, Or perhaps we simply have 
reached a degree of balance in our 
musical estimates that we did not. 
have before. The wonderful sim- 
plicity and lyricism, the perfection 
and the felicity of this youthful 
music transport the listener, sud- 
denly aware that he is in the pres- 
ence of inspired and consummate 
art. When such perfection is at- 
tained, with Mendelssohn’s sweet 
naturalness and gayety, it is breath- 
taking, and it is not necessary to 
Support the composer against the 
Wagners, Mussorgskys, Verdis and 
Tchaikovskys to be aware of that 
fact, which last night’s perform- 
ances drove home. 

A requisite, in attaining these re- 
sults, is an orchestra of the very 
first rank, as well as a conductor 
who has the true comprehension of 
great music. The transparency of 
tone, precision of intonation and 
finish, which enabled the horns, for 
example, to play so precisely the 
sixteenths of the figure that intro-. 
duces the adorable trio of the third | 
movement enabled Mendelssohn 
himself to make his very best bow 
and give his most enchanting smile, 

Then there was the exhilaration 
of the pace, and the complete and 
fortunate absence of the senti-| 
mentality which may be given the | 
phrases of the two middle move- 
ments if the tempo is permitted to) 
flag. Nothing of the sort was done; 
there was the acme of good taste 
in every measure. No wonder that | 
there was crashing applause at the 
end. 
The first two movements of the | 
concerto were performed as Men- 
delssohn intended, without a break, 
and Mr. Heifetz played these two 
movements with a noble fire and 
warmth that equalled his mastery, 
For years there was talk of the coo] 
perfection of his playing. Then a 
period when some of Mr. Heifetz’s 


warmest admirers feared that he 


F. D. P. | 
was inclined to make concessions 


sohn’s genius, which, indeed, has 





to the gallery—to overplay and ex- 
aggerate now and again, in re- 
sponse to these comments, and at. 
the expense of the fine proportions | 
of his art. | 


Tone Has Every Color 


If there was anything in such an 
apprehension, it certainly has been 
dispersed by two of Mr. Heifetz’s 
performances of the present sea- 
son. One was his playing of the 
Sibelius concerto with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony and another his 
performance of last night. He then 
gripped his audience with the first. 
note and he held it in a spell until 
the closing measure of the andante. 
It was as if the last reservation 
which had interfered with complete 
freedom and spontaneity in his 
playing had vanished. 

And yet, with this complete free- 
dom and spontaneity, there was 


never slackness, affectation or any- 
thing not characterized by struc- 
tural logic and manly power. The 
tone had every color and the little 
violin at climaxes matched the or- 
chestra. The tempo of the first 
movement was the properly ani- 
mated Mendelssohn allegro, but it 
was elastic and the singing of the 
second theme had a breadth and 
sensuousness that threw into great- 
er contrast the prevailing mood of 
the movement—‘‘molto passionato.’’ 
| Only in the finale did Mr. Heifetz 
go the way of virtuoso flesh in the 
rapidity of his tempo. To whirl off 
this movement so rapidly that a 
generous stroke of the bow is no- 
where possible, any more than an 
orchestral accompaniment that 
Clicks exactly with the flying fig- 
ures that emanate from the solo 
Violin, is a temptation that very 
few who can achieve the swift 
tempo seem able to resist. 
| Mr. Koussevitzky’s introductory 
chords promised something a little 
more substantial, but as soon as the 
soloist had begun the movement 
proper it was apparent that things 
were going to fly. And fly they 
did, with the audience going wild. 
For this the multitude had reason. 
They had heard, for two movements, 
at least, violin playing of the first 
order, the highest musicianship, the 
most communicative emotion. When 
the tone did not blaze, it richly 
glowed. Details concerning which 
there can readily be differences of 


sound opinion properly faded into 
the background in the face of the 
achievement. At first the audience 
contented itself with thunderous 
applause, then, when Mr. Heifetz 
brought Mr. Koussevitzky (whose 
accompaniment was not the least 
masterly feature of the interpreta- 
tion) it broke’ into cheers. 
Mendelssohn, also, had triumphed. 


[From Late Editions of Yesterday's Trmes,] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
HAILED BY HEARERS 


Koussevitzky Directs One of 
Most Brilliant Concerts 
of Orchestra’s Career 


BERG CONCERTO IS re 


Krasner, American Violinist Who 
Suggested Work to Composer, 
Appears as Soloist | 


3-13-57 Vows 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The concert given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conductor, last night in 
Carnegie Hall, must rank, because 
of the material of the program and/| 
the quality of the performances, 
among the most brilliant exhibi- 
tions that this distinguished instru- 
mental body has given in this city. 

The compositions presented were | 
in themselves of unusual signif- | 
icance; the interpretations bore wit- 
ness again to the unsurpassed 
qualities of the band, as they also | 
testified to the versatility and the. 
constantly ripening mastery of its | 
leader. That the New York public’ 
is well aware of these things was | 
shown by the audience that packed 
the hall and made every perform- | 
ance the occasion for the most en- | 


thusiastic demonstrations. 

The program presented a highly | 
interesting and provocative novelty, | 
the violin concerto of Alban Berg, | 
of which the solo part was played | 
by Louis Krasner, an American, ' 
who suggested to Berg, in 1935, the | 
| composition of this work, and who | 
has acted as its particular exponent | 
in Europe and America from the 
time of its first performance at 
Barcelona, April 19, 1936, at the 
festival of the International Soci- 
ety for Contemporary Music, 


Concerto Is an Elegy 


The concerto has an extremely ro- 
mantic history, which is not as that 
of other concerti for solo instru- 
ments, It is in sum an elegy for 
the youthful Manon Gropius, the 
daughter of Mahler’s widow, a 
young woman to whom Berg was 
‘“‘tenderly devoted,’’ and it is the 
only work of the kind that Berg 
ever attempted. 

Manon Gropius died in May of 


1935, and Berg, who had previously 
been indifferent to the idea, took up 
the composition of the concerto. He 
worked upon it furiously, finished 
it in six weeks and dedicated the 
score “‘To the memory of an an- 
gel.’” This was in July of 1935. 
Berg was putting the finishing 
touches upon the instrumentation 
in December of that year when he, 
developed the blood infection which , 
brought him to his end at midnight 
of Dec. 23 of the same year. | 

The concerto is in two parts, | 
which was subdivided. | 

“It was observed,’’ says Mr. | 
Burke in his program notes, <4 
counting the Barcelona perform- 
ance, ‘‘that Alban Berg, the avowed 
disciple of Schoenberg and the 
faithful exponent of the twelve- 
tone system, whose opera, ‘Woz- | 
zeck’ had won far more attention | 
than any work of Schoenberg, re-| 
verted in his last complete score, | 
composed at 50, to such time-hon- | 
ored tonal anchors as the common | 
triad and the square-cut cadences | 
of a Bach chorale.’’ | 

This chorale of Bach, “Es ist 
genug,’’ is used in the last part 


| 
| 


of the concerto, after the long and | 
free cadenza of the violin with 
punctuation by the orchestra, which, | 
to Richard Capell, has the ‘‘unmis- 
takable significance’’ of ‘‘the liv- 
ing creature’s struggle with death.’’ 
Upon the chorale Berg weaves his 
own variations. In the first move- 
ment is ‘‘a scherzo-like movement 
which introduces a Viennese waltz 
theme and a lilting Carinthian folk- 
song. It has been said to recall 
the lightness and gaiety of Manon.’’ . 


Audience Is Enthusiastic 


This writer, at a first hearing, 
does not find himself in sympathy 
with the music. This is the record 
of a preliminary impression, not of. 
a formed opinion about a work by) 
a composer of indisuptable gifts and 
extremely subtle craftsmanship. It 
is to be recorded that a consider- 
able part of the audience applauded 
the concerto loudly and long and 
called soloist and conductor repeat- 
edly back to the stage, and that 
persons of sensitive musical taste 
found the music uncommonly beau- 
tiful. 

The present commentator only 
concurs with this reaction where 
the later pages of the final move- 
ment are concerned. He finds the 
composer’s initial ideas, and their 
idiom, forced and involved. No! 
doubt, this style had become so na- 
tive with Berg as to be his habitual 
musical speech. There need be no 
question of the sincerity and con- 
viction of his expression. It may be- 
come clearer and more communica- 
tive in days in store. Just now it| 
all seems to be essentially artificial | 
and false in theory. 

The cadenza-like movement, which’ 
has been explained by the thought 
of the struggle between life and 
death, ends with a passage not un- 
remindful in color and dramatic in- 
flection of the music of dissolu- 
tion in Richard Strauss’s ‘‘Death 
and Transfiguration.’’ The loud | 
whacks of the drum, the roars of | 
the orchestra, seem unduly realis- | 
tic and out of kelter with the pre- 
vailing style of the composition. 
The final pages have unmistakably 
tenderness and intensity of feeling. 

If the work itself is of dubious 
or debatable quality the perform- 
ance was not. It was tribute alike 
to soloist, conductor and orchestra. 
This is immensely difficult music. 





It was interpreted with astonishing 
eloquence and precision in execu- 
tion. 

The changing and interlocking 
rhythms, delicate balances of 
polyphony and sheer virtuosity of 
brain and of hand that they neces- 
sitate constitute a task for the most 
consummate musicians. There is 
every probability that the perform- 
ance was ideally after the com- 
poser’s wishes, 


Message Well Interpreted 


Much could be said of his har- 
monic scheme in its various ramifi- 
cations and in its relation to Bach’s 
choral, but these disquisitions can 
be. postponed till a time of greater 
familiarity with the score. Certain- 
ly the soloist, Dr. Koussevitzky, 
and his men had done nobly the 


duty of artists in making as clear 
and beautiful as they might the' 


. Message of an exceptional creative 
individuality. 

The Berg concerto, ag the im- 
portant novelty of the occasion, 
has been discussed*at some length, 
and yet, properly speaking, it is 
not half the tale of the concert, 
There was an opening performance 
of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, 
ideal in beauty and proportion. 

The greatest depth is found, in 
terms of the profoundest simplicity, 


in the introduction of the Symphony 
and in the slow movement. But | 
every measure of this modest com-| 


max of the Night-Wanderer’s Song. 
But lo! last night the audience re- 
mained to applaud furiously long 
after the last enigmatical C of the 
plucked basses had sounded. 


Lesson in Interpretation 


And here, if it had been needed, 
was a lesson as to the manner in 
which a truly imaginative and in- 
tuitive interpreter, confronted with 
various creative manifestations, 
changes his style. 

The interpretation was broadly 
rhapsodic, of a stupendous breadth 
in the introduction and of a truly 
Nietzschean frenzy. It was furious, 
proud, Dionysiac and bitter, too— 
on occasion bitter as gall, and en- 
tirely mad, like so much of the 
music. The trumpets that screamed 
over the void as the bell tolled and 
the orchestra ran fairly amok are 


not to be quickly forgotten. 


Dr. Koussevitsky treated certain 
tempi and details in ways of his 
own, and by a grand sweep and a 


'head-long impetus, once the dance 


song had been propounded, fairly 
|flung the music from the instru- 
ments. If he ignored a ‘few nice- 
ties it was fortunate rather than 
otherwise. He could afford to do 
so, so far as technique was con- 
cerned, with his virtuoso orchestra, 
and it is utterly essential that the 


sardonic laughter and the extrava- 


gant fantasy of the piece should be 


so flung forth, without calmness or 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PLAYS LISZT WORK 


‘Faust’ Pictures After Geothe 
Mark 50th Anniversary of 
Composer’s Death 


RULON ROBISON SOLOIST 


Harvard Glee Club Also Takes 
Part in the Performance— 
Ga ae: Conduots 
By OLIN DOWNES 
A memorable performance of 


Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ Symphony after. 
Goethe, by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Sorge Koussevitzky, 


conductor; the Harvard Glee Club 


and the solo tenor, Rulon Robison, 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall constituted the only adequate 
observation given—belatedly, owing 
to certain practical circumstances 
at the Boston end—but given, this 
musical season of 1936-37, in New 


So far as a single performance 
might, this one atoned for much of 
the neglect. It was a performance 
that illuminated in a special and 
very impressive manner the quali- 
ties of the composition itself, the 
magnificent qualities of the orches-. 
tra and the art of the conductor | 
which becomes constantly more dis- 
tinguished. 

Musical valuations of the material 
of the score may differ, and after 
all music’s the thing—not the philo- 
sophic or dramatic source of the 
composition, save in so far as it 
really colors and fertilizes the 
imagination of the composer to the 
point where he becomes newly cre- 
ative. 

That Liszt was inspired by 
Goethe; that it is a series of three 
symphonic tone pictures, which 
have much thematic material in 
common, labeled respectively, 
‘‘Faust,’’ ‘‘Gretchen,’”’ and ‘‘Me- 
phistopheles’’; and that in special 
ways the themes undergo trans- 
formation according to the com- 
poser’s conception of these charac- 
ters, need not move us if in the 
last analysis Liszt the musician 
fails his hearers. 

Not to pretend that the ‘‘Faust’’ 
is a perfect score or one commen- 
surate in musical material with a 
symphony of Mozart or Brahms, it 
remains fascinating music, unequal 
in places, but in sum extremely im- 
pressive and moving; and it predi- 
cates and relates itself remarkably 
to later scores by other composers. 


position is a work of art, which reservation. And this result was 
was presented with the scale of so- secured in spite of the inadequate 
norities and the transparency of functioning, for some reason or 
Style by which only could it be other, of the organ, an important 
properly communicated. With an- feature of the score. 

other conductor this might have And the music? It remains un- 
been merely the deed of an admira- conquerably vast and magnificent. 
ble scholar conversant with the Sometimes the composer uses 
usages of Beethoven's early period. marble, sometimes clay. Nothing 
With Dr. Koussevitzky and his men stultifies his purpose or clouds his. 
it was re-creation. vision, until we too are caught up. 


York, of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the death of Frank Liszt, which 
occurred July 31, 1886, at Bayreuth. 

The musical ceremony, as will be 
seen, took place ‘in the fifty-first 
year of the anniversary, and not 
the fiftieth. Had it been practical 
to visit here with Liszt’s great work 
and the necessary assisting forces sensuousness. The love motive is 
in the early part of the Baston oversensational—a tune that Ver- 
Symphony season the perforniance non Blackburn would have called 


Music Expresses Dignity 


Leave aside the harmonic indebt- 
edness of Wagner, which is pal- 
able and is hardly longer disputed. 
he composer finds puissant utter- 
ance in music that expresses dig- 
nity, pride, introspection, passion, 


Richard Strauss’s “Zerathustra”’ and overwhelmed by his power. | 


ended the concert. It is ver - 
markable to realize the belated 
popularity and public appreciation 
of this, one of the last Strauss 
scores to meet with general recogni- 
tion. Dr. Koussevitzky’s perform- 


ance is the second in New York | 
this season and there soon will be | 


a third. 
The end of “Zarathustra” is so 
mystical and remote that some find 


it anti-climactic after the mad cli- | 


EE eR 


of his unique score would not‘ have 


been so delayed. , é 

It is a poor record for other or- 
chestras, visiting and resident, in 
this city. The position of Liszt in 
the music of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries is wholly ex- 
ceptional and prophetic. Aside 
from critical or historical values, 
his most representative scores con- 
tain remarkable and arresting. He 
has been unduly neglected. 


Atones for Neglect 


*foverripe.’’ 

The theme which seems to be as- 
sociated with Faust’s search and 
self-torture is couched in the rather 
banal language of the ‘‘diminished 
gzeventh”’ chord that plagued music 
of the middle century, although | 
Wagner proves how marvelously 
and creatively this chord can be 
used in the second act of ‘‘Tristan’’ 
and even in his own early ‘‘Faust’? | 
overture, while Liszt is neither so | 
resourceful technically or so origi-— 
nal in its employment. | 





Nevertheless, this theme has un- |! 
forgettable physiognomy, and it 
speaks. There are some places of 
padding in the first movement. For | 
all that there is a noble, extended 
and original form, and a noble, if 
sometimes theatrical, gesture. The 
essential expression, which is lofty, 
rings true. There are modulations 
and instrumental effects of a sub- 
tlety which has greatly influenced | 
music and which corresponds in 
some sort to the modern conception | 
of Goethe’s character. | 

In fact, so many harmonic turns | 
in this score have become familiar | 
that for a student of orchestral | 
composition of the romantic period | 
it is as a book of quotations, and. 
gome of them very moving, too. 


e Ly . * 
Boston aE AAN fers 


Works of Bach, Sibelius, 
Brahms at Carnegie Hall | 


rms ra ee ee + en 


Four Soloists Presented | 


Georges Mager, Trumpeter, 
Heard in FMajorConcerto 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
under Serge Koussevitzky’s direction, | 


gave its final evening concert of the | 
season in Carnegie Hall Thursday. | 
The program began wtih Bach’s | 
second Brandenburg concerto in F! 
major, which was played in place of | 
the third concerto originally an- | 
nounced, and continued with the | 
seventh symphony of Sibelius, Op. | 
105, concluding with the first yn 
phony in C minor of Brahms, Op. 


68. The soloists in the Bach work | 
were Richard Burgin, violinist: | 
Georges Laurent, flutist; Ferdinand | 
Gillet, oboist, and Georges Mager, 
trumpeter. 

When Arturo Toscanini last di- 
rected the F major Brandenburg 
concerto here with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra he sub- 
stituted an E flat clarinet for the 
trumpet because the first trumpet 
player of his orchestra held that it 
was impracticable to perform this 
part on a modern trumpet. 

Schweitzer, in his monumental 
study on the interpretation of 
Bach’s music, has said, however, that 
with a small trumpet Bach’s trumpet 
parts present on insuperable obsta- 
cles to an expert performer. And 
those who have heard the recorded 


version of the F major concerto by 
the Busch Chamber Ensemble under 
Adolf Busch’s direction, know that 
the trumpet part therein can be de- 
livered with technical precision and 
tonal purity. Whether Mr. Mager, 
because of Mr. Koussevitzky’s last- 
minute change of program, did not 
have sufficient time to master his 


‘portion of the score is not known, 


but he was obviously iJ] at ease and 
unable to give an accurate account 
of his difficult pages. In consequence, 
the two end movements of the con- 
certo were seriously marred. The 
andante movement, in which only 
the strings, flute and oboe are called 
upon, was more felicitously set forth. 

The seventh symphony of Sibelius 


is perhaps his greatest achievement. 

In its mastery of form and the) 
pregnancy of its thematic material | 
it is unsurpassed by any living com- | 
poser. The individuality of the Fin- | 


nish composer is to be felt in every 
measure of the score and his orig- 


inality of utterance is indubitabie. | 
The English writer Cecil Grey’s dic-| 
tum that this symphony, which is_ 
in one movement, is the peer of the | 


first movement of Beethoven’s “Ero- 
ica”” symphony is a moot question. 


To compare composers whose idea- | 


tional worlds are as antithetical as 
those of Beethoven and Sibelius 
seems, to say the least. futile. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s sympathy for Sibe- 
lius is well known and his interpre- 
tation, while not having all of its 
customary ‘propulsive force, was tell- 
ing, and, needless to say, the per- 
formance from the purely tonal as- 
pect was superb. 

It is difficult to write objectively 
of Mr. Koussevitzky’s version of the 
C minor Symphony of Brahms, 
which he treated somewhat cava- 
lierly. The closest approximation to 


the composer’s intentions was. 


achieved in the opening allegro 
movement. The remaining three 
movements were interpreted ir a 
Tchaikovskian vein, which ili-be- 
came _ this intrinsically German 


work. The border line between sen- 
timent and sentimentalitv was 
crossed with disturbing frequency in 
the andante sostenuto movement; 
the third movement, which Brahms 
marked “un poco allegretto e grazi- 
oso,” sacrificed its immanent gia- 
clousness by being paced so vertigin- 
ously and the irregularity of the 
pacing of the closing movement was 
hardly conducive to a veracious real- 
ization of the music’s content. The 
playing of the orchestra was, tech- 
nically speaking, beyond cavil. The 
house was completely sold out and 
there were numerous standees and 
enthusiasm ran. high, ) 


Boston to Hear Sacred Opera 


in Bach’s Setting of P 


assion 


St. Matthew’s Version of Christ's Suffering W ill 


| Be 
as ae 
| By Redfern Mason 

The story of Christ’s Passion 
was sung in the mass in Holy 
Week as long ago as the eleventh 
or twelfth century, perhaps ear- 
lier. If was a simple tonal reci- 
tation,’ in which the celebrant 
and his assistants participated. 
With the passing of time musi- 
clans took up the theme and, 
during the Reformation, Luther’s 


friend and musical advises, - 


Johannes Walther, compiled a 
setting. 


The subject appealed intensely | 
to the German people and Hein- 
rich Schutz, profiting by the ex: 
ample of Italian composers like | 
Carissimi, composed a dramatic | 
setting, the beauty and sincerity | 
_Uiphonies the story is told by 
But the greatest of all the set- | 


of which are felt today. 


tings of this grandest of 4]] 
themes are those of Johann §S2- 
bastian Bach, from whom we 
have two versions, the St. John 
and the St. Matthew. The lat- 
ter is “Summum Opus summij 
viri,” the greatest work of the 
greatest man, and this work it is 
which will be sung on Good Fri- 
day in Symphony Hall. 

The performance will not be a 
concert; it will be a relicious rite, 
a rite appealing to all Christians, 
whether Catholic or Protestant, 
for in this colossal composition 
Bach's genius transcends sectari- 
anism. 


Audience Should Take Part 


_ In point of fact, the audience 
Is expected to join in the chor- 
ales and, when the work is given 
in Bethlehem, Pa., they: always 


do So. 


Bach-was steeped in the Scrip- 
tures and, in the best sense of 
the word, he was a poet. For he 


extracted from the libretti SUD- ment of the drama enters, The 


plied him by his friend, Picander, 
the pith and essence Of Chris- 
tian thought and feeling. 


3) at Symphony Hall Friday oh 
ho SR ar is told in plain but 


expressive recitative by the 
Evangelist, who sings tenor, 
while the part:of the Christ: is 
entrusted to a bass soloist and, 
While the words of the Savior 
is being sung there is a soft mur- 
mur..of strings, except in the 
most. poignant moments of the 
recital, when-the one lone voice 
is. heard. » ; a 

From the plotting together of 
the priests to-put Jesus to death 
to the time of his enombment 
voice and instrument, soloists 
and chorus, tell the solemn story. 

In-the great exordium we see’ 
in imagination the people gath- 
ered. together in the streets of 
Jerusalem and, in dolorous an- 


two choruses. “Behold the Bride- 
groom” chants the one body of 
singers. “How” cry the dauchters 
of Zion. “So like a lamb,” comes 
the reply. ‘See it,’ comes the 
cry. “What?” interrogate: the, 
listeners. “His love untold” is 
the answer. “Look” insists® the 
first chorus; “Look on Him be- 
trayed and sold upon the cruel 
cross for our offense.” © 

This bare recital can give no 
idea of the unfolding of. this 
sublime choral prelude. The lis- 
tener feels that he is taking part. 
in a world tragedy; he senses the | 
tumult in the streets, the. soul- 
searching and the anguish. -~ 


The Death of Jesus 


The Evangelist tells how the 
Christ Is; to be delivered up fo. 


ited | 


be crucified and the faithful ex- 


press their grief in the chorale 
“O blessed Jesu, how hast Thou 
offended?” . 

With. the comspiracy of the 
Jewish elders the sinister ele- 


death of Jesus is resolved upon. 
The incident is brief. It is fol- 





lowed by tne peauutui episcae 


of the anointing of Christ by 


Mary: of Magdala, the shocked 
‘protest of the apostles against 
the waste, and the words of Jesus 
that.Mary' has anointed him for 
His burial. 

~ Music of meditation comments 
on the incident. Bach follows 
this procedure throughout. the 
Passion. Everything. that -hap- 
pens is made subjective to the 
dividual. The .compact of 
Judas with the chief priests +o 
betray his Master, illustrates this 
practice eloquently in the poigz- 
nant aria for soprano, “Only 


The second part of the Passion 
music carries the action from 
the bringing of Christ before 


Caiaphas and his trial by Pilate 
to the crucifixion and burial. It 
opens with a beautiful aria for 


alto, “Ah! now is my Savior 


gone,” in which the chorus inter- 
rupts with words of commisera- 
tion. As Bach wrote it the song 
is accompanied by flute and oboe 


d’amore, the latter pitched a 
third lower than the modern ii: 
‘Strument, but today, as in the 


case of the oboe da caccia and 
the viola da gamba, adaptations 
have to be made. The accom- 


need for contrition is indeed alJ-: a , 24 3 
ey 


wavs in the com»voser’s mind. 


Into the mouth of Judas he puts 
ithe affecting air, “Give me hack 


my dearest..'Master,” and “hbre 
again there is an inspired violin 


accompaniment, a very luxury of. 


woe in tone. ¥ 
The -silence of Christ before. 


‘the Roman governor, the mes- 


sage of Pilate’s wife, lead up to 
the question to the mob whom 
they will choose to. be released, 
Christ or Barabbas. ‘“Barabbas,”’ 
comes the ferocious cry from the 
mob, with startling vehemence. 


“Let Him be Crucified,” they | 


 & ® 

Although LY AR as well known 
in his own country as Lawrence Tib- 
bett is here, Keith Falkner, English 
bass baritone never has appeared in 
opera, has just made his first movie 
and until two or three years ago gave 
only occasional solo recitals. 

Why, then, his renown? | 

The answer lies in oratorio. For 
Mr, Falkner is one of England’s out- 
standing oratorio soloists. On the 
island where every town has a choir 
which gives two large concerts a 


rage and the notes, barbed like | year—always one oratorio—success 
arrows, form a musical cross, are | either as a concert or operatic singer 
another touch of Bach’s child-! comes only after a reputation has 
like literalism.. been established in the oratorio field. 


bleed, thou dearest heart.” The! vaniment is uniformly contra- 
opening phrase is a veritable mo- | vuntal and, of old, Bach sat at 
tif, in the Wagnerian sense of the organ and improvised on the 
the word. figured bass. "| 


In the scene of the Last Sup- 
per, when Christ foretells how 
one of them wi!'l batray Him, the 
apostles cry out “Is it I?” “Never 
will my heart refusé Thee,” sings 
the soprano and all join in the 
“Passion chorale,” a hymn that 
is sung no fewer than five times 
in the course of the performance. 
In all hymnology there is noth- 
ing finer than this chant. 

The Evangelist tells of the 
watch by night on the Mount of 
Olives and the agony of Gethse- 
mane. Especially beautiful 1s 
the bass recitative in which 
Christ is portrayed bending be- 
fore the will of the Father. With 
a guileless realism that is char- 
acteristic of him, Bach writes 
accompanying chords in falling 
arpeggios. 

The taking of Jesus is told in 
accents of protest and grief. 
Then follows a storm of the ele- : 
ments, told in a double chorus, 
with sharp, barbed phrases and 
a thunderous rolling bass. The 
first part of the Passion ends in 
a chorus that is a masterpiece. 
not merely of polyphonic art, but 
Of emotional expression. It aS 
“O man, bewail thy heavy sins,” | 
and Bach wrote it Originally for 
his Passion According to St.. 
John. But, probably feeling that 
the St. Matthew was his defini- 


tive utterance on the divine trag: 


transferred it to its preas- | 


ent.place. It is a chorus of weep- | 


ing, realistic as anything that 
Wagner has done. It is tears of 
repentance for all humanity. | - 


The false witnesses testify be- 
fore Caiphas and tell how Christ 
said He would destroy the temple 


and raise it up again in three 
days. “He is. guilty of blas- 


phemy,” cries the high priest 
and the multitude exclaim, “He 
is guilty of death.” They spit 
upon and smite -Him and bid 
Him tell who are his smiters. 


But the pitiful believers intone 


the chorale, “O Lord, who dares 
to smite Thee?” 

The denial of Peter is related 
and when the Evangelist tel's of 
the cock crow, he does So in a 
bit of melodic realism that today 
will raise a smile. We react dif- 
ferently from the folk of 1739. 
when the Passion was first sung 
in the Thomaskirche, probably 
with a chorus of twenty and an 
orchestra of a score and a half. 


Repentance of Peter . 


The repentance of Peter is a 
point which Bach would not 
miss. The apostle had trusted 
to his poor unaided humanity 
and had sinned. With the violin 
discoursing an -obbligato that is 
a treasure of the musica] art, is 
sung the aria, “O pardon me my 
God.” When I first heard that 
Solo Joseph Joachim was the vio- 
linist and the memory of his de: 
voutly beautiful playing is an 
abiding memory. 

The chorale, “Though my feet 
from Thee have wandered, yet 
my heart is Thine again,” brings 
the lesson home to all. The 
thought of man’s sinfulness and 


From hatred the emotion 
Swings to compassion. The dis- 
ciples and the faithful sing the 
Passion chorale, this time to the 
words, “O Thou with hate sur- 
rounded.” 

And the story follows the way 
of the cross to:the bass aria, 
“Come blessed cross,” the motif 
of which is again cruciform. 

The savage ‘multitude taunt 
the sacred victim: “Thou that 
destroyest the temple of God and 
buildest in three days, save Thy- 
self.” “He saved others,” cry the 
priests; “Himself he cannot 
Save.” 

And the pathos of it all is 
voiced in the mournful recita- 
tive, “Unhappy Golgotha,” to the 


Strains of ’cello and organ. Dark- | 


ness covers the land and Christ 
exclaims, “My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken me?” Here 
the strings that accompany the 
Christ recitative are silent. Only 
the organ is heard. 


A singer’s first engagements are as 
soloist with such groups. 


Reputation Established 

Mr. Falkner has established that 
reputation—so well and widely in 
fact, that for the past six years he 
has been coming to the United States 
to appear as soloist with choral so- 
cieties and to give concerts. On Fri- 
day, he will sing the role of Jesus in 
Johann Sebastian Bach’s “The St, 
Matthew Passion,” with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Harvard 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society under direction of Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky. Other soloists are 
Jeanette Vreeland, well known con- 
cert soprano; Kathryn Meisle, 
Metropolitan Opeta contralto; John 
Priebe, tenor, and Fritz Lechner, 


bass. Special] solo instruments for the 
performance are a harpsichord and a 
viola da gamba. 

| Mr. Falkner made his first Boston 


Again the Passion  chorals. : appearance three years ago after 


After the passing of the Savior 
there is the protest of Nature, 


Myra Hess, English pianist, urged 
Dr. Koussevitzky to hear the bari- 


the rending of the veil of the! tone. Mr. Falkner was in another 


temple, only the organ for ac- 
conYpaniment. One wonders 
what Bach did with that figurad 
bass, how he amplified it. | 

After the uproar in earth and 
Sky the music strikes a note of 
peace. It was at evening that 
the dove brought the olive 
branch to the ark. 

The burial of the body by 
Joseph of Arimathea is told and 
the concluding chorus is like the 
processional filing off of all hu- 
man kind. 


| part of the United States when he 
| received a wire to come immediately 
to Boston. He did so, and was en- 
gaged to sing in the St. John Pas- 
sion, 

Boy Soprano 


Mr. Falkner began his musica] 
career at the age of nine by at- 
tending New College choir school 
at Oxford. It is a foundation 
(started in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
| which provides a choir for the Ox- 
ford church services, At that time 
young Falkner was a boy soprano. 





» “We sang a service a day and re- 
ceived a scholarship in return,” he 
says. “One of the most important 


parts of the training was to learn 
to read perfectly at sight.” 
_ The choir had only a short re- 
hearsal before services, and the un- 
fortunate child who couldn’t read 
his music was punished severely— 
in the old-fashioned way. 

War Interrupts Career 

At 14, Mr. Falkner’s voice plum- 
meted down to bass depths. He had 
‘Stopped musical training, was at- 
tending the Perse School in Cam- 
‘bridge, Eng., and was Singing in the 
local choir. Then war came along 
and although only 17, he joined the 
naval air force. After demobilization, 
Sir Hugh Allen, director of the Royal 
College of Music in London, urged 
the young man to enter the college. 
After six years’ study, he was en- 
gaged in 1925 to sing Parry’s “Job” 
at the Three Choirs Festival in 
Gloucester, Eng. There followed an 
increasing number of engagements 
in Manchester and Liverpool, Eng., 
Glasgow, Scotland; Dublin, Ireland; 
London, Paris, Vienna, Berlin and 
many other towns and cities. In 1929, 
he made his American début at 
Town Hall, New York. 

“I only stayed five days that time 
because I was ina hurry to get back 
to London to be married,” he. said. 

Italians Have Name 


‘Bach wrote music in 1729 that de- 
fies time. He did not write to con- 
form to passing fashions or to win 
favors . .. and that is why this 
music lives and ‘strikes direct to our 
hearts and souls today.” 

Because of its length, the work wil] 


| be given on Friday in two sections— 


the first in the afternoon and the 
second in the evening. 

“What makes it so remarkable to 
me is that I can never do it quite 
perfectly,” says Mr. Falkner. “There 
is always something unachieved. I 


have sung it at least 50 times in 10 | 


different versions.” 

The soloist has the build of a 
Minnesota fullback, weighs “12 
stone”—which would be just 196 
pounds in America—is a cricket 


‘player, rows, plays squash and field 


hockey. He is married and has a 
daughter of 19 months. 


If “St ed Oe: Passion’ ~~ 
In some respécts Tne performance 
of Johann Sebastian Bach’s “The 
Passion According to Saint Mat- 
thew” yesterday afternoon and eve- 
ning was the climax of the season for 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Great achievements there have been 


during the six months past, but none 


more exalted or rewarding, none ex- 
ceeding this noble re-creation of a 


religious masterpiece, $/ 27 j 3 


The performance benefited the 


| 
) 


SHOWTHROUGH 


Boston, Mr Priebe excelled, Thougn 
a young artist, his voice is strong 


and resonant; he sang not only with | 


style but with depth of feeling, 
and his enunciation of the English 
text was perfectly clear. More- 


over, the recitative of the Evangelist 


was treated with uncommon regard 


for accuracy of notes and their 


time values, 

Mr Lechner possesses a robust 
voice, but one not always firmly 
placed. Yet he Sang his arias with 
taste and style. One had remem- 


bered the superb work last year of 
Miss Meisle, Miss Vreeland, and Mr 


Falkner, and had accordingly looked 
forward to yesterday’s performance 
with great anticipation. 
them again revealed characteristic 
beauty of tone, in fact all the virtues 
of fine vocalism. Yet one flaw was 
common to all five soloists in slight 
degree—that of breathing before the 
end of long phrases. 

The choral tone seemed more son- 
orous than last year, The Harvard 
and Radcliffe men and women also 
have gained in precision. The in- 
volved contrapuntal voices were 
brought out more clearly and with 
greater ease, As motivating force 
and guiding spirit to all, the con- 
ducting .of Dr Koussevitzky once 
more Wrought greatly. 

t is not too much to hope, indeed 
lo assume, that the Boston orches- 
“ta. and.these choruses have begun 
to make the “St Matthew Passion” a= 


familiar to local music lovers as, a 


few Years ago, they repeated Bach’s 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave | 


as its pension fund concert the St. 
Matthew Passion by J.S. Bach. The 
Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
Choral Soctety, G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, conductor, assisted and the 
following soloists: Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, con-. 
tralto; John Priebe, tenor; Keith. 
Falkner, bass: Fritz Lechner, bass; | 
V. Ernst Wolff, harpsichord; Carl 
Weinrich, organ. There was a large | 
audience present. 8/27/47 
Bach’s choral music fs by now 
thoroughly familiar to Boston audi- 
ences. Furthermore it has become 
familiar in reasonably authentic | 
erms, so that the dramatic quali- | 
ties in the musical treatment of the 
text and the extraordinary beauty 
With which the music conveys the 
emotions of the Passion story can be 
properly appreciated. The early 
19th century ignored Bach and 


‘later on adapted his music with a 


smug tolerance that gave him no 
credit for knowledge of the means 
of expression as well as the matter 
of his ideas. Last night’s perform- 
ance, fine as it was, did not wholly 
free itself from that sin. 

Yet it was a noble performance 
and surpassed that of last year. The 
chief reason for this was that the 


important roleof the Evangelist was 


Mr. Falkner hesitated when asked pension fund of the Orchestra, and 
whether he preferred being called | the assisting forces were as follows: 
z toga we obi vise og 'The choruses of the Harvard Glee 

ne Teany. isnt any wot | Club and Radcliffe Chora] Society, 


* es. : , | 
B-min®r re ey 2 Che, May youre taken by a new and exceedingly able 
a disputir7s.o pee auee. OL’ singer, Mr. John Priebe. He sang 
the “St Mat ew, fas On" FS ni less | the difficult recitatives with unfail- , 
he cusps avore,! ing assurance, a clear’ diction and | 


English which is quite accurate,” he | 


Said finally. “I am what the Italians 
call a basso cantante, which is 
lighter than a basso profundo.” 

The singer has just finished mak- 
ing “Mayfair Melody,” a Warner 
Brothers English film, in which he 
plays the réle of a mechanic who is 
“discovered” by the boss’s daughter. 
He is under contract to make three 
more pictures, finds it “terribly hard 
work, but an enjoyable rélief from 
singing 12 or 14 performances of the 
‘Messiah’ as I do at Christmas time.” 
Besides film ventures, he is paying 
more attention to solo concert work, 
with an emphasis on Lieder singing. 

In Two Sections 
Mr. Falkner declares the St. Mat- 


both prepared by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth; Jeannette Vreeland. soprano: 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; John 
Priebe, tenor, who sang the part of 


the Evangelist: Keith Falkner, :bass. 


who took the part of Christ, and 
Fritz Lechner, bass. The harpsi- 
chord accompaniments to recitatives 
were beautifully played by Dr V. 
Ernst Wolff. The organist was Carl 
Weinrich. Solo instrumental] por- 
| tions were taken by the following 
| members of the orchestra: Richard 
|Burgin and Julius Theodorowicz, 
violins; Alfred Zighera, viola da 
| gamba; Georges Laurent, flute: Louis 
‘Speyer and Henry Stanislaus, Eng- 
lish horns, and Mr Speyer and Jean 
Devergie, oboi d’amore. Dr Serge 
Koussevitzky conducted. 


than that, ef the ba 


since the Pafsion mh f 
considered Att. + 

votion than the; grand and monu- 
mental Mass, Eath is, without say- 
ing, a great masterpiece, but the 
one touches the heart where the 
other may excite intellectual ad- 


miration for the stupendous genius and Miss Meisle also sang very well 


of Bach. 

Symphony Hall was virtually filled 
for the two sessions in which the 
Passion was presented. At the end 


on may, “ ably -pe- 
Ra HY eo sonal ape 
touching exp! SSkon of religious de- 


a Sympathetic understanding. Thus 
the narrative was much more vital 
than was the case last year. -‘Sez- 
Only Mr. Keith Faikner sang the 
music of Jesus with great beauty of 
tone and phrase and a simplicity 
that was far more eloquent than any 
straining after effect. Miss Vreeland 


last night and contributed largely 
to jhe excellence of the performance. 
On the other hand the large 


there was tnrestrained applause for! chorus is still an obstruction in the 


all who took part. A leaflet in the 
program announced that the com- 
plete performance was being record- 
ed for the gramophone, the first time 
this has ever been attempted. 

C. W. Di 


path of an authentic presentation 
of Bach’s choral music. It was not 
that the Harvard 
choruses did not sing well, for their 
idmirable training and good sonority 


of tone were undeniable, But the 


and Radcliffe 


| 
| 


i 


thew Passion moves him more than | It will be seen that most of the 
any others of the 50 or 60 large! soloists were those who participated 
sacred works in which he partici- last year when the Boston Sym- 
pates. Dr. Koussevitzky recently was Phony revived the “St Matthew Pas- 


; sion” after the lapse of a number 
quoted as saying that in this Passion of seasons. Of the singers new +o 





massiveness of the tone almost al- 


ways obscured the effect that Bach | 


sought. For example in the double 


chorus before Peter’s denial we are | 


supposed to hear the high, mocking 
voices of the flutes. Neither here 
nor anywhere else, however, could 
'we hear the orchestral effects that 
'Bach intended. Large choruses are 

‘the custom in America, so that Dr. 
'Koussevitzky can only be blamed 
‘for not being more scholastically 

'venturesome. 

- There remains only to tie up the 

threads of this performance, which 

for its fine qualities will live long | 
in the memory. Mr. Wolff was much 

more successful in his accompani- 

ments to the recitative than last 

year, though there could still be 

more support for the singer as was 

Bach’s own custom. The orchestral 

soloists, Messrs. Laurent, Zighera, 

Burgin, Speyer and others played 

with beautiful effect. It was espec- | 
ially good to hear the viola da | 
gamba and the oboi d'amore, Mr. 

Lechner, the second bass soloist, was , 
not up to the standard of the other 

singers, either vocally or for his 

English diction. This performance 

was throughout recorded ior the 

phonograph. towards the success ol 

which unusual enterprise the audi- 

ence was most considerate by its be- 

havior, | 


3~2 P= 37 Iamate. 
The St. Matthew Passion 


For the benefit of its pension fund 
and in observance of Good Friday, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra re- 
peated yesterday afternoon and last 
evening the performance of the St. 
Matthew Passion of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach yen it had submitted .a 
year ago. J/ oJ 7/37 

Repeated is not quite the word, for 
this performance was really an im- 
provement over last year’s. The Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society (G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, conductor) sang with quite 
extraordinary beauty of tone, preci- 
sion, balance and expressiveness. 
The tenor, John Priebe, lent a new 
authority and poignancy to the 
words of the Evangelist. Fritz Lech- 
ner, bass, commanded a practiced 
a if not a clear English dic- 

on. 


.. The other vocal soloists ‘were 
'those of last year—Keith Falkner 
for the words of Jesus, Jeanette 
_Vreeland, soprano, and Kathryn 
| Meisle, contralto. If anything, the 


' work of them all seemed better than 


that of a year ago. And of course 
the orchestra and its solo voices were 
of the unsurpassed quality that we 
so readily take for granted. To Dr. 
Koussevitzky and to Mr. Woodworth 
muSt go cordial appreciation for the 
devotion and the artistic integrity 
which produced this result. 

There are still reservations about 
details, The volume of choral tone is 
sometimes too big. The violent for- 
tissimos on relatively unimportant | 
choral utterances, such as “Not upon 
the Feast,” are disturbing. And the 
alosurdity of the translations of some 
parts of the text clashes with the | 
ryeauty and dignity of the Biblical 
passages. 

Yet in spite of these shortcomings, 
the performance as a whole and in 
most of its parts remained reveren- 
tial and profoundly impressive. The 
large audience listened raptly and 
rewarded the artists with warm ap- 
plause. A larger audience wil] be 
able to enjoy the St. Matthew Pas- 
Slon when the records made at yes- 
terday’s performance become ayail- 
able. L.A.S. 


PERFORM 
MATTHEW 
PASSION 


Symphony, 


Chorus 


and Soloists in Best 


Form 
ee Be) a» *) f, £ 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The performance of Bach’s Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
and evening served a threefold pur- 
pose; it honored the day with the 
music most appropriate to it, it 
served to swell the Symphony Or- 
chestra’s pension fund and it made 
opportunity for the first complete 
phonograph recording of the work. 
In this last connection it may. be re- 
marked that those who purchase the 


album of records will hear the Pas- | Vr | 
'~Priebe, Keith Falkner and Fritz Lech- 
ner, 


sion in its finest estate. 


FAR FROM DULL 


It sometimes seems that the most 
impressive music is never that which 
goes of itself and which no perform- 
ance can injure, but that which if not 
done in exactly the right way can be 
distressfully dull. To this convenient 
reneralizaton the St. Matthew Passion 
is no exception. Surely we have heard 
it wher it dragged and irritated. The 
form in which it is cast became 
archaic years ago. Bach’s contrapuntal 
accompanied to the airs and choruses, 
with its endless repetition of a rhythmic 
and melodic figure, varied though it be 
in harmony and pitch, can sometimes 
make us wait with what patience we 
can muster for the releasing final bar. 

Sut enough of this: the performance 
of vesterday was distinctly not of this 
order. Instead it rose above outmoded 
conventions, outmoded style. It gave 
us the music as it came from the mind 
and heart of the composer, a testament 
of his faith, a revelation of the depths 
to which he was stirred, the heights 
to which he was lifted by the events 
that Good Friday would commemorate. 
It also brought home to us just what 
it meant for him to write a work of 
such complexity and magnitude, a work 
so crowded with significant detail, as 
part of his daily routine in Leipzic, as 
something to be given once and set 
aside. That such music should come 
into existence thus and then SO 
narrowly escape oblivion is something 
the modern mind can but faintly grasp. 


Needs a Dr. Koussevitzky 


But performances such as this are nol 
to be had for the asking. Many factors 
are necessary to their realization, and 
these were present yesterday and last 


'evening—for the performance ran in 
two parts, First of all, there was need 


of a conductor who could bring to his 
task the fervor and devotion, the 
patience and the skill that were brought 


by Dr. Koussevitsky and which plainly 


infected everyone under him and asso- 
ciated with him. 

There must be long and arduous 
training of the chorus, and this was 
effected by Wallace Woodworth as con- 
ductor of the choirs of Harvard and) 
Radcliffe upon whom Dr. Ioussevitsky 
safely relies for these major choral 
undertakings, There must be competent 
soloists, who can feel and express their 
music as well as sing it beautifully, 
correctly, and these were also present 
in the respective persons of Jeannette 
Vreeland, Katherine Meisle, John 


A Perfect Orchestra 


That the orchestra was the Boston 
Symphony was sufficient guarantee that 
not only the instrumental ensemble, 
but the numerous solo and obbligato 
parts were in the best possible hands. 
And there should be, and there was. 
an audience both large and devout— 
for such performances cannot be created 
for the the unresponsive and unheed- 
ing. 
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Bach’s Passion 


According to 


eg Saint Matthew Is Impressive 


9.47°31 


By Redfern Mason 


The Harvard Glee Club, the 
Radcliffe Choral Society and the 
Boston Symphonycombined their 
forces in a notable performance 
of the St. Matthew Passion, given 
yesterday afternoon and evening 
in Symphony Hall. | 

Serge Koussevitzky conductei: 
the choruses had been drilled by 
G. Wallace Woodworth; the prin- 
cipals were adequate and, in two 
instances, of outstanding excel- 
lence. As for the men of the 
Symphony, they gave themselves 
to their task with a seriousness 
of purpose that must have orati- 
fied their leader as much as it 
did the great audience. 

But deepest of all is the im- 
pression made by the chorus. 
They were a little timorous in 
the great opening number; but 
they quickly acquired control of 
themselves, and in the great 
choral conclusion of the first 
part, “O man, bewail thy heavy 
sins,” they rose nobly to the dig- 
nity of the great argument. And 
how great it is becomes plain 
when we reflect that, for Bach, 


the chorus in this mighty work, | 
typifies, not a group, not a con.. 


gregation or a people, but the 


whole of human kind. It is tbe | 


sins of all humanity that they 
are bewailing, and in music so. 
profoundly moving, that it seems 
for all places and all time. 

They can be dramatic, too, 
these young people; one felt it 
keenly in those dialogues which | 
Bach so ingeniously intersperses | 
throughout the work to make | 
the action more vivid and ap: | 
pealing. That thunder and light- | 
ning chorus, with its barbed 
themes and rumbling bass, was 
as spectacular in its way as any- 
thing in Wagner. The words 
“Crucify Him” cut like swords; 
the cry “Barabbas” was Savaze 
in its frenzy. 


ee en 


Apart from the polyphonic 
glories of the more elaborate 
numbers, what, I believe, moved | 
the audience most deeply was 
those glorious chorales, espe- 
cially the one best known by the 
words, “O Sacred Head now. 
wounded,” which is sung some 
five times during the unfolding 
of the story. Mr. Woodward has_ 
taught his neophytes more than | 
choral technic; he has made 
them realize that, in singing this | 
music, they are voicing the feel- 
ings of the faithful of all de-' 
nominations. | 

And Mr. Koussevitzky gave to | 
each chorale a relationship of its | 
own to the episode of which it 
forms a part. It may voice con-| 
fidence; it may breathe sorrow; 
it may be vibrant with hope. The | 


singers manifestly knew the di- 
rector’s drift and they responded 
to it admirably. 

You will go far, in this coun- 
try or in Europe, and not find 
choralists more devout in the 
practice of the art of sacred 
song than are these young peo- 

ple of Harvard and Radcliffe. 

Of the principals the one 
_ whose work went most intimate- 
'ly to the hearts of the listeners 
was Keith Falkner, who sang the 
part of the Christ. Bostonians 
who have had the good fortune 
to hear Charles Santley in the 


“Elijah” will appreciate the 


depth of my admiration when I 
Say that Mr. Falkner has the ut- 
ter sincerity, the complete self. 
lessness of his predecessor. It 
was like hearing the words of the 
Scriptures uttered by an apostle. 

Kathryn Meisle sang the alto 
solos. Her reading of the great 
aria “O pardon me, my God” was 
beautiful for its contrition and 
the lament, “Unhappy Golgo- 
tha,” must have. touched the 
heart of every hearer. 


That good musician, Miss’ 
Jeanette Vreeland, was rather 
pallid in her interpretation of 
the soprano role; she did not 
seem to enter into the spirit of 
the words, or, at least, to go be- 
neath the surface. Singers, like 
painters, have their good days 
and their days which are not so 
rood. | 

The role of the Evangelist is 
an arduous one and John Priebe 
did it well. His narration of the 
story of the crucifixion went to 

the heart; but he did not always 
realize the same high level of 
performance, Fritz Lechner sang 
'& number of small parts, includ- 
ing those of Judas and Pilate. In 
| the former he succeeded in the 
difficult task of vicious charac- 
| terization. 

' Richard Burgin played the ob- 
bligato to “Pardon me, my God” 
with a genuine eloquence, and 
the flute accompaniment to the 
aria, “From Love Unbounded,” 
was Of a soul-searching beauty. | 
Then there were the innumer- | 
able interpolations of the harp- 
sichord, played by Dr. V. Ernest 
Wolff. The piano is almost an 
“in-law” of the orchestra; but in 
the hands of Dr. Wolff, it is a 
member of the family. | 

One thing would have im- | 
proved the performance: the | 
participation of the audience in| 
the chorales. It is done in Penn- | 
Sylvania; it is done in Germany. | 
Why don’t the clergy let their | 
congregations sing the grand old | 
hymns? Then they would come 
to the “Passion” music prepared. | 
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Koussevitzky and the Boston 


Band Before Assemblage 
Of Manhattanites 


NEW YORK 

A strange city is a strange culture. 
In it one may learn many lessons 
and discover a multitude of truths 
that one should have known before. 
Thus a trip to Philadelphia to hear 
the celebrated Philadelphia Orches- 
tra perform in its own /cademy of 
Music under Leopold Stokowski is a 
repaying undertaking. Go the fol- 
lowing evening to a regular concert 
of the New: York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall under its 
new conductor, John Barbirolli, and 
you have an invaluable standard of 
comparison. On the third day return 
to Carnegie to hear Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky direct the opening of the 
New York season of the Boston Sym- 
phony. For a Bostonian this may 
prove an even greater stimulation. 
Since New York does not take its five 
concerts for granted as Boston often 
does its twenty-four. Judging from 
the proceedings of Thursday night 
this opening was a social occasion of 
the season as well as a musical one. 


Arriving at the Hall on West Fifty- 
seventh street some fifteen minutes 
before the quarter-to-nine beginning, 
the visiting observer is first im- 
pressed by the characteristic ur- 
banity and the exceptional groom- 
ing of the New York audience. The 
sea of opera hats, the warm glow of 
fur and velvet, the glitter of jewels— 
all point to the renaissance of ele- 
gance, the care and well-being of 
r-etropolitan living. 

Whether the city loves Koussevit- 
zky better than Boston, as it protests, 
is not for the present writer to argue. 


But it is a fact that hardly an empty 


“seat can be found in the immense 


house when the music begins, and 
that there are  sixty-odd people 
standing at the rear of the floor. 
‘Others are sitting in the luxurious 
lounge where they may examine 
Gerome Brush’s charcoal drawings 
of the Boston musicians while they 
listen to the opening symphony in 
amplified transmission from the 
closed auditorium. This is a solution 
to the problem of late-comers, who 
are warned by forbidding placards 
that no one may enter the concert 
room until the conclusion of the en- 
tire first number, whether it be sym- 
phony or overture. 


The conductor is recalled thrice | 
after the Haydn B-flat, and there is | 
an ovation after Debussy’s “La Mer.” | 

| 
| 


The applause on the whole, however, 

is nO more vigorous than we are ac- 

customed to hear at Symphony Hall, 

Which has long since exploded ‘he 

traditional cliche about Bostonian | 
coldness and restraint in such mat-| 
ters, ! 
There seems to be nothing in whe | 
familiar allegation that our orchestra | 
“plays better” when on tour: the or-| 
chestra played on Thursday quite as’ 
we customarily hear it at home, the | 
only difference being that the Hunt- 

ington avenue hall rounds the tone 

and produces it with a resonance 

that is at once finer and more beau- - 
tiful than Carnegie Hall can do, de- 
Spite its obvious acoustical distine- 
tion. The editor of this department 
has suggested that the principal 
reason for the excitement of crities 
in New York as well as other cities is 
that they are not used to hearing the 
Boston Symphony. It is difficult to 
disagree with him. 7. tL @anck 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA | 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
+ e-7,/93 
Serge MKoussevitzky Conducts 
Program That Includes a 


Suite by Ravel. 
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Existing as Written, Heard 
Here for First Time. 
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By OLIN DOWNES 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conductor, re- 
turned last night to Carnegie Hall 
and to an audience that applauded 
and cheered the magnificent per- 
formances. The sheer’ splendor. 
fullness and brilliancy of the or- 
chestral tone would have been 
enough to have delighted connois- 
seurs, outside of qualities of mas- 
terly interpretation. 

The orchestra played, let us say, 
with a certain precision of intona- 
tion, a perfect balance, a fusion of | 
all the rich colors of the palette 
only to be obtained by an organiza- 
tion of the very highest technical 
development, presided over by a 
conductor who has proved himself 
beyond refutation a_ superlative 
virtuoso and musician. : 

The program was again testimony | 
to Mr. Koussevitzky’s eclecticism | 
and it tested him in many facets | 
of his art. It began with the first | 
New York performance of Clementi | 
D major symphony. THE Timgs, 
when the symphony in C major by 
the same composer was played here 
recently, told the involved and cu- 


rious tale of the scores of four Cle- | 
menti symphonies which arrived by | 
long and roundabout ways at the 


Library of Congress in Washington, 
the pages of two of these works to 
be assembled and pieced together 
two years ago by Alfredo Casella. 
The symphony heard last night is 
the only one of these four works 
which exists exactly as Clementi 
wrote it, 


Received With Satisfaction 
The symphony was received with 


_ much satisfaction and with surprise 
| by many musicians who had 
i ' thought of Clementi as the com- 

CLEMENTI WORK !S GIVEN) 
_ merable sonatas but not as a sym- 
r 5h ca Picae ears _phonist who was rated by many as 


Symphony in D Major, Only One. 


poser of the ‘‘Gradus’’ and of innu- 


second only to Haydn and Mozart 
in his lifetime. And it was felt that 


Clementi had something of his own | 


to say, that was not Mozart or 


Haydn, or mere derivation from any 
other composer, This ‘‘novelty’’ 
was an original and fortunate de- 


parture in program making. 


The performance of Ravel’s Sec- | 
ond suite from ‘‘Daphnis and 


Chloe,’’ for sheer virtuoso and 
élan, and for the most sympathetic 
and distinguished treatment of the 
music, stands by itself. It is one 
of the chefs d’oeuvres of the con- 


ductor and his unsurpassed band. | 


It is in one sense regrettable that | 
no other leader and no other or- 
chestra heard in New York in 
twelve years has done this particu- 
lar work in this particularly bril- 
liant and beautiful way, and it is 
reasonable to remark that if this 
performance of the ‘‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’”’ music has not been heard, 
the composition can hardly be fully 
valued. 

This is in the best sense a show 
piece for modern orchestras, and it 
offers two different and contrasting 
effects, in the slow and the fast 


| movements. The first is the effect 
| that accompanies that of sunrise 


on the ballet stage, and it is a pas- 
sage of fabulously beautiful sonori- 
ties. The fusion of the different 
choirs in this place and the glow 
of the brass that underlies the 
flowing figures of the wind instru- 
ments is a sheer tonal satisfaction 
past the description. Nor is the 
splendor of the tone less conspicu- 
ous than its remarkable clarity and 
the precision of each instrumental] 
detail. 


Whirl of Color at End 


The Bacchanale at the end is a 
whirl of color and scintillation, but 
never, at any moment, is there the 
slightest suggestion of a loss of ac- 
cent or of an ugly or forced tone. It 
may be that the day of the most 


brilliant orchestration has passed—_ 


that we are, indeed, moving in the 
direction of a certain neoclassic 
clearness and simplicity of tint. 
However taste may change, this 
score of a Ravel is a monument to 
the orchestral colorist’s resources 
of the early twentieth century. 

The Brahms Fourth Symphony 
came last, and it was read in the 
virile and Brahmsian fashion. 
Some times a conductor emphasizes 
one aspect of a work he inter- 
prets, some times another, and 


évery interpreter of authority and, 


sincerity will find nuances of his 
own in a given masterpiece. The 
reflective and even pessimistic as- 
nects of this symphony, with its 
wonderful autumnal coloring, are 


under Serge Koussevitzky’s direction. 
There was a novelty on the program 
in the shape of a symphcny in D 
major by Muzio Clementi. Like its 


companion in C major performed here 
last week by Paul Stassevitch and his 
orchestra, this work was given in the 
arrangement of Alfredo Casella. 

But unlike the C major symphony, 
which had to be reconstructed from 
scattered fragments of the incom- 
plete manuscript, the.D major sym- 
phony exists in its original form in 
the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington almost intact. Only the in- 
troductory measures and the begin- 
ning of the first allegro are missing 
there, and Mr. Casella discovered 
these missing pages in the British 
Museum. 

Consequently, the composition heard 
on this occasion was in all respects, 
both structurally and in its instru- 
mentation, a more authentic example 
of Clementi’s creative activity than 


the one heard last Wednesday. There | 


were, here and there, indications that | 


paramount with certain interpreta-/| Casella had enriched his predecessor's 


tions. 

Last night Mr. Koussevitzky pre- 
sented the symphony with unusual 
ruggedness, power and formal cohe- 
sion. In places where he could 
easily have been tempted to wander 
somewhat from the tradition, or to 
interpose special colorings, he not 
only refrained from doing so, but 
emphasized the objectivity of the 
music, its structural line and its 
vigorous masculinity. By so much 


pages the more plainly manifested. 

This was a conycert of superlative 
deeds, from an orchestra that has 
never been in finer form than this 
season, and a conductor who con- 
stantly shows new aspects of his art. 


Koussevitzky 


Ofters D-Major 


7 * 
Clementi Work 
- Ve 
Boston Orchestra 
‘Symphony Which Exists 
Intact in Original Form 
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By Jerome D. Bohm 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave its second evening concert of the 
season in Carnegie Hall Thursday — 


Plays | 


| 


scoring; this was most apparent at 
the close of the final movement. But 
there was little to offend the purist 
in whatever emendations had been 
undertaken, 


This D major symphony is a worth- | 


while addition to the orchestral reper- 
toire. The introductory andante sos- 
tenuto is music of grave beauty and 
the following allegro vivace contains 
a romantic episode which might easily 
have stemmed from the pen of Weber. 


1 
} 


| 
| 
| 


/ 


-2 |The Larhetto is more Mozartean in 
was the Gothic quality of certain | character and of a thoroughly 4dis- | 


arming naivete. The menuet is strik- | 


ingly original in form and the syn- 


copated theme of the finale is force- | 


fully developed. The performance was 
a highly stimulating one. 

The ensuing offering, the second 
suite from Ravel’s ‘“‘Daphnis et Chloe,” 
is one of Mr. Koussevitzky’s most 
celebrated interpretations, and both 
he and his great orchestra excelled 
themselves in setting it forth on this 
occasion. For sheer magnificence of 


; 


| 
f 
’ 


tone and virtuosity this was an un- 


surpassable achievement, 


The evening was brought to a close 


with the fourth symphony in E 


minor of Brahms. Here again, the 
ear was ravished by the unfailing | 


! 
| 


vibrant warmth and transparency of 
the orchestral texture. But more than 
this, Mr. Koussevitzky gave us the 
essential Brahms. Never has the 
final passacaglia, which contains 
some of the composer’s most over- 
whelming utterances sounded more 
impressive. The audience, which oc- 
cupied every available seat, was justly 
highly demonstrative in its ex- 
pressions of appreciation. 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON OF 1936-37 


Works marked with an asterisk were performed for the first time at these concerts. 
Works marked with a double asterisk were performed for the first time in Boston. 
Works marked with a dagger were performed for the first time anywhere. 

Artists marked with an asterisk appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
Artists marked with a double asterisk appeared for the first time in Boston. 

Artists marked with a dagger are members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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CLEMENTI: Symphony in D (revised by ALFREDO CASELLA)**; 
VIII, December 4 
(Repeated, XXIV, April 30) 
DANIELS: Prelude, “Deep Forest” *; XXII, April 16 
Désussy: “La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches; I, October g.. 
Music from ‘“‘Le Martyre de Saint-Sébastien” (Mystery Play 
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of Gabriele d’Annunzio). (THe CeEciL1a Society; So- 
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MENDELssoHN: Concerto for Violin in E minor, Op. 6 

, Op. ASC 

HEIFETZ); XIV, January 29 re oe 


Op. 20 (arranged for 
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J nde: (“The Forgotten Sacri- 
fice’”’),** Méditation Symphonique; II, October 16... 


Mozart: Symphony in A major (Koechel No. 201)*; II, Oc- 
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Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120; IV, October 30... 
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Symphony No. 7 (in one movement), Op. 105; XIX, 
March 19 
“Finlandia,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 26; XIX, March 19.. 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” Legend from the “Kalevala,” 
Op. 22, No. 3; XIX, March 19 
JOHANN Strauss: “By the Beautiful Blue Danube,” Waltzes, 
Op. 314*; XXII, April 16 
Srrauss: “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” ‘Tone Poem, Op. go (freely 
after Friedrich Nietzsche); XVIII, March 5 
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Dance of the Seven Veils from the Opera, “Salome”; XIV, 
January 29 
STRAVINSKY: Divertimento from “Le Baiser de la Fée,’” Alle- 
gorical Ballet**; IV, October 30 | 


TcHAIKOvsky: Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetic,” Op. 
74; XI, January 1 
Letter Scene from “Eugene Oniegin,” Lyrical Scenes (after 
Pushkin)* (OLGA AVERINO); XVI, February 19 


VIVALDI: “La Primavera” (‘“Spring’’) Concerto No. 1 from ““The 
Four Seasons” (Edited by Bernardino Molinari)*; VI, 
November 13 259 


WaGNneER: A Faust Overture; III, October 23 116 
Overture to ““Tannhauser’; VIII, December 4 404 
“A Siegfried Idyl”; VIII, December 4 398 
‘Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried”; VIII, December 4... 401 


WEBER: Overture to “Oberon”; XVII, February 26 837 


SUMMARY 


These composers were represented at the Friday and Saturday 
concerts for the first time: RiccARDO CASTAGNONE, Muzio CLEMENTI, 
OLIVIER MESSIAEN, YURI SHAPORIN. | 


es 4  MAHLER 
BEETHOVEN MALIPIERO 
BEREZOWSKY MENDELSSOHN 
BERG | MESSIAEN 
BERLIOZ 

BRAHMS PROKOFIEFF 
BRUCKNER PURCELL 
CASTAGNONE RAVEL 
CLEMENTI 


SCHUMANN 
SHAPORIN 

SIBELIUS 

STRAUSS, JOHANN 
STRAUSS, RICHARD .. 
STRAVINSKY 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
VIVALDI 


* Clementi’s Symphony was repeated. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME 


JOSTEN: 


ANYWHERE 
Symphony in F 


OTHER WORKS PERFORMED IN BOSTON FOR THE 


BACH: 


BEREZOWSKY: 


BERG: 


CASTAGNONE: 


CLEMENTI: 
MALIPIERO: 
MESSIAEN: 


PURCELL: 
y 


RESPIGHI: 
ROUSSEL: 
SHAPORIN: 


STRAVINSKY: 


FIRST TIME 


Prelude and Fugue in B minor for Organ (transcribed 


for orchestra by Mitropoulos) 
Toccata in C major for Organ (orchestrated by Leo 


Weiner) 
Symphony No. 3, Op. 21 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Preludio Giocoso 
Symphony in D (revised by Alfredo Casella) 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
“Tes Offrandes oubliées” 


Prelude and Final Air of Dido, from “Dido and 
Aneas” (arranged for string orchestra by Mitro- 


poulos) 

Toccata for Piano and Orchestra 

Rapsodie Flamande 

Symphony in C minor, for Chorus and Orchestra, 
Op. 11 

Divertimento from “Le Baiser de la Fee” 


OTHER WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST ‘TIME 


BEETHOVEN: 


DANIELS: 
MOZART: 


STRAUSS, J.: 
VIVALDI: 


AT THESE CONCERTS 

String Quartet in C-sharp minor, Op. 131 (performed 
by the string orchestra) 

Prelude, “Deep Forest” 

Symphony in A major, K. No. 201 

Serenade in D major, K. No. 320 

“By the Beautiful Blue Danube,” Waltzes, Op. 314 

“La Primavera,” Concerto No. 1 from “The Four 
Seasons” 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS HAVE APPEARED AS 


SOLOISTS THIS SEASON 
PAGE 


ALTHOUSE, PAUL, tenor (Mahler’s “Song of the Earth”), Novem- 
ber 6 

AVERINO, OLGA, soprano (Débussy’s ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian”) December 24; (Tchaikovsky's “Letter Scene” 
from “Eugene Oniegin”) February 19 
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Gopinc*, Howarp, piano (MacDowell’s Piano Concerto No. 2), 
December 18. Sketch 


HEIFETZ, JASCHA, violin (Mendelssohn’s Concerto), January 29. 
Sketch 

Hess, Myra, piano (Brahms’ Concerto No. 2), April 9. Sketch 

KRASNER*, Louis, violin (Berg’s Concerto), March 5 

MIiTROPOULOS, DIMITRI, piano (Respighi’s Toccata for Piano 
and Orchestra), January 15; (Malipiero’s Concerto), 
January 22. Sketch 

PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR, violoncello (Dvorak’s Concerto), Decem- 
ber 24. Sketch 

PossELT*, Rutu, violin (Dvorak’s Concerto), October 30. Sketch 

PROKOFIEFF, SERGE, piano (Prokofieff’s Concerto No. 3), Feb- 
ruary 5. Sketch 

Ranzow*, Maria, contralto (Mahler’s “Song of the Earth”), 
November 6 


en ee ¥., tenor (Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony), Octo- 
er 23 


THE FOLLOWING HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


Chorus: CECILIA SOCIETY, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 
(Debussy’s “Martyrdom of St. Sebastian”; 
Shaporin’s Symphony in C minor) 

Flute: GEORGES LAURENT} (Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2; Foote’s “A Night Piece’) 

English Horn: Louis Speyer} (Sibelius’ “The Swan _ of 
-Tuonela’’) 


Violin: RICHARD Burciny+ (Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 32) 


Oboe: FERNAND GILLET} (Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2) A 


Trumpet: GrorcGEs MacGer; (Bach’s Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 2) 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 
DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, January 15-16: Purcell, Prelude and Final Air 
of Dido, from “Dido and Auneas”; Beethoven, String Quartet, 
Op. 131; Respighi, Toccata for Piano and Orchestra; 
Castagnone, “Preludio Giocoso.” , 

January 22-23: Bach-Mitropoulos, Prelude and Fugue in B minor 
for Organ; Schumann, Symphony No. 2; Malipiero, Con- 
certo for Piano and Orchestra; Ravel, ‘““Rapsodie Espagnole.” 

WERNER JOSTEN conducted his Symphony in F, November 1 3-14. 
NICOLAI BEREzOWSKY conducted his Symphony No. 3, March 109. 


RICHARD BurGIN, as assistant conductor, conducted at the concerts of 
November 27-28 and February 26-2". 


ENTR’ACTES 


“Wagner's ‘Glance’ Motive in the Two Faust Scores” 
“The Two Versions of Schumann’s D minor Sym- 
ES iia, Oe eek ms eae Na oe 
“Tchaikovsky and Balakirev” ela 
“Schumann and Wagner in Dresden” . 
“hme Pushkin Centenary”. o:c6 0 6 ue 
BURKHARD, ARTHUR “The Isenheim Altar of Matthias Griinewald”’ 
DrEYFus, SYLVIA G. “Notes on Conducting (Conversations with Kousse- 
+ aOR SIRE ARENAS M Ce So Seok es Mt 
MALHERBE, HENRY “The Debussy of ‘St. Sebastian’ ” 


PRICE, LUCIEN “Gentlemen of the Orchestra” 
“Saga of Sibelius” . .. . 


REICH, WILLI “Alban Berg’s Violin Concerto” . 
SIMMONS, ERNEST J. “Pushkin” 
SINCLAIR, UPTON “MacDowell” 


SKETCHES OF COMPOSERS: Muzio Clementi 
Franz Liszt . . 
Serge Prokofieff . 
Henry Purcell 
Sergei Rachmaninoff 


PROGRAMMES OF THE MONDAY EVENING AND TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
SERIES BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, SEASON 1936-1937 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Monday evenings, DR. 


- KoussEvITZKY, conductor (DIMITRI MITROPOULOS, guest conductor, January 18; RICH- 


ARD BurGIN conducted February 22): 


1936. October 19. HaypNn, Symphony in B-flat No. 102; Depussy, “La Mer,” 
Three Orchestral Sketches; SinELIus, Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82. 
November 30. Mozart, Symphony in C major, No. 34 (K. No. 338); 
SowERBY, Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 2 in E major{ (JOSEPH BRINK- 
MAN*); FRANCK, Symphony in D minor. 

1937. January 18. PurceLt, Prelude and Final Air, from the Opera “Dido and 
Aeneas”; BEETHOVEN, String Quartet in C-sharp minor, Op. 131; SCHUMANN, 
Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra in A minor, Op. 129 (GASPAR CASSADO*); 
CASELLA, Second Suite from “La Donna Serpente.” 

February 8. Lrapov, “From the Apocalypse,” Symphonic Picture, Op. 66; 
BrAHMs, Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. go; WAGNER, Prelude to “Lohen- 
erin,” “Forest Murmurs,” from “Siegfried” (Act II), Overture to “Tannhauser.’ 

February 22. WEBER, Overture to “Oberon”; BEETHOVEN, Concerto for 
Pianoforte in C minor, No. 3, Op. 37 (HAROLD BAUER); RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, 
Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The Thousand Nights and a Night”), 
Op. 35- 

April 12. BEETHOVEN, Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36; T'CHAIKOvsky, 
Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36. 


NE 


Six symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday afternoons, Dr. 
KOUSSEVITZKY, conductor: 

1936. November 3. BERLIOZ, Overture, “The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9; SCHU- 
BERT, Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”); BEETHOVEN, Symphony No. 5 in 
C minor, Op. 67. 

December 22. WEBER, Overture to “Oberon”; SCHUMANN, Symphony No. 4 
in D minor, Op. 120; Wacner, “A Siegfried Idyl,” “Forest Murmurs” from 
“Siegfried,” Overture to “Tannhdauser.” 

1937. February 2. MENDELSSOHN, Overture, “The Hebrides” (“Fingal’s Cave’’), 
Op. 26, Symphony in A major, “Italian,” Op. go; ‘TCHAIKovsky, Symphony 
No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36. 
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March 16. Grigc, Suite No. 1 from the Incidental Music to Ibsen’s “Pee 
Gynt”; Liszr, “Gretchen,” Second Movement from “A Faust Symphony”; 
BRAHMS, Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98. 

April 6. Franck, Symphony in D minor; Rimsky-Korsakov, Symphonic 
Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The Thousand Nights and a Night’), Op. 35. 

April 27. Moussorcsky, Prelude to “Khovanstchina”; Desussy, “Prélude a 
l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”; Sipetius, “The Swan of Tuonela” (English Horn 
solo: Louis SPEYER), “Finlandia,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 26; Srrauss, “Also 
Sprach Zarathustra,’”’ Tone Poem, Op. go. 


ee 


CONCERTS IN OTHER CITIES 


8 Concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., on 
Thursday evenings — October 15, November 5, November 26, December 17, 
January 14, February 18, March 18, April 22. 

5 Concerts in the Metropolitan Theatre, Providence, R.I., on Tuesday eve- 
nings — October 27, November 24, January 26, March 2, April 2o. 

10 Concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York, N.Y. (5 evenings and 5 Saturday after- 
ee 19-21, January 7-9, February 12-13, March 11-13, 

ril 1-3. 

5 Codeutte in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y., on Friday evenings — 

y iti pga 20, January 8, (Thursday Evening) February 11, March 12, 
pril 2. 

Western Tour, December 7 to 13 inclusive: Concerts in Rochester, N.Y., 
Buffalo, N.Y., Detroit, Mich., Ann Arbor (University of Michigan), Toledo, 
Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. (2). 

Miscellaneous Concerts: November 10, Springfield, Mass.; November 17 and 
January 6, Hartford, Conn.; November 18 and March 10, New Haven, 
Conn. (Yale University); January 5, Hanover, N.H. (Dartyouth College); 
March g, Northampton, Mass. (Smith College); March #§, New Bruns- 
wick, N.j. (Rutgers University); March 31, PhiladelphiagfPa.; April 14, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Eee 


PENSION FUND CONCERTS (74th and 7sth) 


February 10, 1937. Carnegie Hall, New York. MENDELSSOHN, Symphony in A 
major, “Italian,” Op. go, and Concerto for Violin in E minor, Op. 64 (JASCHA 
HEIFETZ); TCHAIKOvsky, Symphony No. 4 in F minog Op. 36. 

March 26, 1937. BAcH: “Passion According to S& Matthew” (HARVARD GLEE 
CLUB, RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY — G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor; JEANNETTE 
VREELAND, Soprano; KATHRYN MEISLE, Contralio; JOHN PRIEBE, Tenor; KEITH FALK- 
NER, Bass; Fritz LECHNER, Bass; Dr. ERNsT Victor WoLFF, Harpsichord; CARL 
WEINRICH, Organ; RICHARD BurGIN{, Violin; JULIUS THEODOROWICZ}, diolin; GEORGES 
LAURENT}, Flute; Louis SPEYER} and HENRy STANISLAUs;, Englis orns; Louis 
SPEYER} and JEAN DEVERGIEy, Oboi d’amore; ALFRED ZIGHERA+, da Gamba. 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Third Annual Meeting of the Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was held in Symphony Hall on December 3, 1936, at four o’clock. Mr. Edward A. 
Taft, Chairman, presided; and there was an address by Mr. Jerome D. Greene, 
Director of the Harvard Tercentenary Celebration. Serge \Koussevitzky and the 
Orchestra performed Haydn’s Symphony in B-flat major, No*v102. Tea was served 
in the First Balcony Gallery, where there was also a private view of paintings and 
tapestries loaned by the Honorable Alvan T. Fuller. 

The Orchestra played, Dr. Koussevitzky conducting, at the opening meeting of 
the Community Fund Campaign of Boston, at Symphony Hall, Monday Evening, 
January 25. 


HARVARD TERCENTENARY CONCERTS 


Three concerts were given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, SERGE Koussg- 
VITZKY, conductor, as part of the celebration of the gooth anniversary of Harvard 
College: 

I. Symphony Hall, Wednesday evening, September 16: BRAHMS, Academic Fes- 

tival Overture, Op. 80; Hitt, Two movements from the Sinfonietta for String 


Orchestra, Op. 40a; RAVEL, “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet: Orchestral excerpts, 
Second Suite; BEETHOVEN, Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67. 


II, Sanders Theatre, Thursday afternoon, September 17 (In Memoriam Henry 
Lee Higginson): BAcu, Suite No. 2 in B minor, for Flute and. Strings; HAYDN, 
Symphony in G major, No. 88 (B. & H. No. 13); Mozart, Symphony in E-flat 
(K. No. 5493). 

III. Symphony Hall, Friday evening, September 18 (assisted by the Tercentenary 
Chorus): Bacu, Final Chorus from the “Passion according to St. Matthew” 
(“Around Thy Tomb here sit we weeping’); ViIvALpI, Concerto in D minor 
for Orchestra with Organ; BraHmMs, Chorus from “A German Requiem,” Op. 
53 (“Behold, all flesh is as the grass”); BRAHMS, Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, Op. 56a; BAcuH, Three Choruses from the Mass‘in B minor (Et incar- 
natus,” “Crucifixus,” “Cum sancto spiritu’”’); FAtR HARVARD (arranged for Chorus 
and Orchestra by Serge Koussevitzky). 


BERKSHIRE SYMPHONIC FESTIVAL 


The Berkshire Symphonic Festival for the year 1936 consisted of three concerts 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky conducting. The concerts 
were given at Holmwood, between Lenox and Stockbridge, Mass. ‘The programmes 
were as follows: 


Thursday evening, August 13: BACH-SCHONBERG, Chorale Prelude, “Komm Gott, 
Schépfer, Heiliger Geist”; BEETHOVEN, Overture to Goethe’s “Egmont”; BEETHOVEN, 
Symphony No. 7 in A major; SiBELIus, Symphony No. 2 in D major. 

Saturday afternoon, August 15: HaNnpet, “Larghetto” from the Concerto Grosso 
for String Orchestra, Op. 6, No. 12; Moussorcsky, Prelude to “Khovanstchina”; 
Desussy, Prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun”; Rimsky-Korsakov, Capriccio 
Espagnol, Op. 34; BrauMs, Symphony No. 2 in D major. 


‘Sunday evening, August 16: MENDELSSOHN, Symphony in A major, “Italian”; 
WAGNER, Prelude to “Lohengrin”; WAGNER, Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg”; ‘I'CHAIKOvsKY, Symphony No. 5, in E minor. 


COLLECTIONS SHOWN DURING THE SEASON 


Manuscripts, letters, and autographed photographs of composers whose works 
were played in the course of the season were shown, at each concert, in the Bal- 
cony Gallery. The following collections were also shown: Drawings of the members | 
of the Orchestra by Gerome Brush; paintings by Frederick E. Lowell; English 
paintings from the collection of the Hon. Alvan T. Fuller; works from the Mac- 
Dowell Colony for the MacDowell Anniversary; musical prints from the collection 
of Mr. Donald B. Willson; paintings by members of the Guild of Boston Artists; 
sculpture and drawings by George Demetrios; the collection of Boaz Piller. 


BROADCAST 


The first portions of the following concerts through the season were broadcast 
over a national network as a sustaining programme of the National Broadcasting 
Company: November 19, Carnegie Hall, New York; November 26, Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge, Mass.; December 17, Sanders Theatre; January 7, Carnegie Hall, New 
York; January 14, Sanders Theatre; February 11, Academy of Music, Brooklyn; 
March 11, Carnegie Hall, New York; March 25, Symphony Hall; March 26, Sym- 
phony Hall; April 1, Carnegie Hall, New York; April 22, Sanders Theatre. 
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By Boston Symphony Plans 


Sere (53? By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS Ke ralh 

he ainual announcement of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, now some time off the press, and Dr. Koussevitzky’s plans for 
new works give promise of an exceptionally interesting season. 
In one important particular there will be a change from the 
policy of the last two years. Then it was remarked that Dr. 
Koussevitzky presented only about a dozen new works a season 
in marked contrast to his early years with the orchestra. This 
recent policy has been wise on the principle that there are more 
first performances than there are second and third. Most writers 
agree on the maxim that 10th editions are more valuable to them 
than first. So, too, it is irksome for a composer to hear his music 
once and then to have it callously neglected. 

A policy of consolidation and of broadening the .base of the 
symphonic repertoire has been pursued by Dr. Koussevitzky. Now, 
apparenily, he will again welcome a larger number of new scores, 
although there is no likelihood that he will] abandon his other 
policy. The announcement that the music of Mozart, Beethoven 
and Sibelius wil: receive special emphasis indicates that nothing 
very radical is afoct. Sibelius’ 2d Symphony is now nearly as 
familiar to Bostonians as Beethoven’s “Eroica,” both of which open 
the 57th season oi: Oct. 8 and 9. But Mozart’s and Haydn’s sym- 
phonies, with a few famous exceptions, are not really well known 
and provide one of the easiest and best ways of enlarging the 
regular repertoire. We are also to hear revivals of such works 
as Mendeissohn’s “Scotch” Symphony and Mahler’s 5th Symphony. 
| NEW SCORES | 

Already some 15 new works have been announced for per- 
formance during the season, all of, them for the first time in 
Boston ana some probably for the first time in America or the 
world. These are Prokofieff’s film music, “Lieutenant Kije,” and 
an overture on Rusian themes; the second suite from the late 
Albert Roussel’s ballet “Bacchus et Arianne”: the 2d Symphony 
by Malipiero: Edward Burlingame Hill’s new 3d Symphony; 
Aaron Copland’s “Statements”; a concerto for organ and or- 
chestra by Leo Sowerby; a suite from Stravinsky’s most recent 
ballet, “The Card Game”; Bela Bartok’s music for strings and per- 
cussion; an orchestral concert by Michael Starokadomskv, a Soviet 
composer; Prokofieff’s new violin concerto; two unfamiliar choral 
works by Sibelius, “The Origin of Fire” and “The Captive Queen”: 
% viola concerto by Paul Hindemith. There will also be a per- 
\ “mance of “An American in Paris” in memory of George Gersh- 
‘wih. Roussel’s notable 3d Symphony will be revived as additional 
evidence of the loss the musical world has suffered in his death. 
Whether the recent death of Gabriel Pierne will also be noticed 


Officially by the Boston Symphony has not yet been announced. 


This list of modern works is quite an expansion from the last two 
seasons, nor doés it include any of the hew music that the guest 
conductois may offer us. 

The season ls also remarkable for the number and distinction 
of the visitors who will be associated with the orchestra. Of the 
mid-season guest conductors Georges Enesco is the more distin- 
guished. The Roumanian composer has been heard with the 
Boston Symphony as a violin Soloist, and he is a very great violinist 
Last season he coliducted the New York Philharmonic for two 
weeks, and it is certainly fitting that he Should visit Boston in 

conductor. We may hope that he wil] present 
is not at 
e Amfitheatroff, is a Russian trained 


be an unknown quanti 
heard. is cht. aD q ity here until he has been 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


[Tifty-seventh Season, 1937-1938] 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Personnel 


VIOLINS 
BURGIN, R. ELCUS, G. LAUGA, N. SAUVLET, H. RESNIKOFF, V, 
Concert-master GUNDERSEN, R. KASSMAN, N. CHERKASSKY, P. EISLER, D. 
THEODOROWICZ, J. 
HANSEN, E. MARIOTTI, V. FEDOROVSKY, P. TAPLEY, R. 
LEIBOVICI, J. PINFIELD, C., LEVEEN, P. KRIPS, A. 


KNUDSON, C., ZUNG, M. BEALE, M. GORODETZKY, L, 


MAYER, P. DIAMOND, S. DEL SORDO, R. FIEDLER, B. 
BRYANT, M. STONESTREET, L. MESSINA, S. 
MURRAY, J. ERKELENS, H. SEINIGER, S. 
VIOLAS 
LEFRANG, J. FOUREL, G. BERNARD, A. GROVER, H. 
ARTIERES, L, CAUHAPE, J. VAN WYNBERGEN, C, WERNER, H. 


AVIERINO, N, JACOB, R. 
GERHARDT, S. HUMPHREY, G, 


VIOLONCELLOS 


BEDETTI, J. LANGENDOEN, J. CHARDON, Y. STOCKBRIDGE, C, l! ABRIZIO, E, 


ZIGHERA, A. TORTELIER, P. DROEGHMANS, H. WARNKE, J. MARJOLLET, L. 
ZIMBLER, J. 


BASSES 


KUNZE, M. LEMAIRE, J. LUDWIG, O. GIRARD, H. JUHT, L. 
VONDRAK, A. MOLEUX, G. FRANKEL, I, DUFRESNE, G. 
FLUTES OBOES CLARINETS BASSOONS 


LAURENT, G. GILLET, F. POLATSCHEK, V. ALLARD, R. 
BLADET, G. DEVERGIE, J. VALERIO, M, PANENBA, E. 


PAPPOUTSAKIS, J. STANISLAUS, H. MAZZFO, R, LAUS, A. 
E} Clarinet 


PICCOLO ENGLISH HORN Bass CLARINET CONTRA-BASSOON 
MADSEN, G. SPEYER, L. MIMART, P. PILLER, B. 
HORNS HORNS ‘TRUMPETS ‘TROMBONES 


VALKENIER, W. SINGER, J. MAGER, G. RAICHMAN, J. 
MACDONALD, W. LANNOYE, M. LAFOSSE, M. HANSOTTE, L. 
SINGER, J. SHAPIRO, H. VOISIN, R. L. LILLEBACK, W. 


GEBHARDT, W. KEANEY, P. VOISIN, R. SMITH, V. 
‘TUBA HARPS ‘TIMPANI PERCUSSION 


ADAM, E. ZIGHERA, B. SZULC, R. STERNBURG, S, 


CAME, L. POLSTER, M, WHITE, L. 
ARCIERI, E. 


ORGAN PIANO CELESTA LIBRARIAN 
SNOW, A. SANROMA, J. FIEDLER, A. ROGERS, L, J. 
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Personnel 


VIOLINS 
BURGIN, R. ELCUS, G. LAUGA, N. SAUVLET, H. RESNIKOFF, V, 
4 Concert-master GUNDERSEN, R. KASSMAN, N. CHERKASSKY, P. EISLER, D. 
aaa , THEODOROWICZ, J. 
JVIIOWIL UOM ,,'8E6T JO SONnsoA,, | HANSEN, E. MARIOTTI, V. FEDOROVSKY, P. TAPLEY, R. 


ul MEeq UAjeAq pur Agusey sowes 
KNUDSON, C, ZUNG, M. BEALE, M,. GORODETZKY, L, 


MAYER, P. DIAMOND, S. DEL SORDO, R. FIEDLER, B. 


BRYANT, M, STONESTREET, L. MESSINA, S. 
MURRAY, J. ERKELENS, H. SEINIGER, S. 


VIOLAS 


sonst 3 3 LEFRANG, J. FOUREL, G, BERNARD, A. GROVER, H. 
Wy y ARTIERES, L. CAUHAPE, J. VAN WYNBERGEN, C, WERNER, H, 


AVIERINO, N. JACOB, R. 
GERHARDT, S. HUMPHREY, G, 
ymphony in the regular 
series of concerts. She has trained a great many of the most 
celebrated composers of today and is altogether one of the most 7 we aot Sear fe Sameera sida coda 
remarkable musicians of this generation. Last winter she visited ZIGHERA, A, TORTELIER, P. DROEGH MANS, H,. WARNKE, J. picts ds wresmipdab, L. 
Boston anc gave a number of concert-lectures, and she is known : ee 
to hundreds of Americans throug’: her classes at the Fontaine- | BAssEs 
bleau Conservatory in the summer. KUNZE, M. LEMAIRE, J. LUDWIG, O. GIRARD, H. JUHT, L. 
Paul Hindemith also visited this country last spring, chiefly j i eee eee nee ii at fan eax pein cit 
in order to be the center of the Coolidge Festival in Washington. FLUTES OBots CLARINETS BASSOONS 
This season he is returning and will play one of his own viola LAURENT, G. GILLET, F. POLATSCHEK, V. ALLARD, R. 
concertos with the orchestra. A visit of great interest will be q BLADET, G, DEVERGIE, J. VALERIO, M. PANENKA, E, 
that of the chorus of the University of Helsingfors, Finland. This | PARES Seen Ds PEANISLAUS, HH. MAZZEO, R. salah ade 
group has been in existence since 1883, and Sibelius has written Ep Clarinet 
all his choral works with it in mind. Walter Gieseking, the famous : PICCOLO ENGLISH HorRN BAss CLARINET CONTRA- BASSOON 
Yemen has not been heard in Boston for several] years, so that | MADSEN, G. SPEYER, L, MIMART, P. PILLER, B. 
shis visit should be keenly anticipated. Rachmaninoff will play 
lis own Rhapsody with the orchestra, an event which was sched- | 
uled for last season and had to be suddenly called off. At eutiieats VALKENIER, W. SINGER, J. MAGER, G. RAICHMAN, J. 


; 0 2 ke MACDONALD, W. LANNOYE, M. LAFOSSE, M. HANSOTTE, L. 
time we shall go more particularly into the discussion of Schumann’s | SINGER, J. SHAPIRO, H. VOISIN, R. L. LILLEBACK, W. 


violin concerto, which Yehudi Menuhin is taking the rounds of the | eames rise aca — be area 
American and European orchestras. For the moment it may be : 
said that Mr. Menuhin will not give the first performance of it. | 
as Was announced with great eclat in a number of papers. Appa = | 
ently it will first be heard in Germany; and Miss Jel] fesse weit | 
play it in London in October with the B. B 
Sir Adrian Boult a month before Mr. | 
American performance in St. Louis 


VIOLONCELLOS 


HorNS HORNS ‘TRUMPETS "TROMBONES 


"TUBA HARPS ‘TIMPANI PERCUSSION 


ADAM, E. ZIGHERA, B. SZULC, R. STERNBURG, S., 


; ies CAME, L. POLSTER, M. WHITE, L. 
y d’Aranyi will 4 ARCIERI, E. 


‘attesting Bo per cgi under ORGAN PIANO CELESTA L18RARIAN 
. Slve the first SNOW, A. SANROMA, J. FIEDLER, A. ROGERS, L, J. 
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Boston Symphony Orchéatra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


Conducfor 


Announcement 


Of the Fifty-Seventh Season 


OCTOBER 8* 1937 «APRIL 50” 1955 





A Season of Great Music 


ERGE KOUSSEVITZKY will assemble in the course of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestras season the great symphonic 


works of the past and the present—those which are familiar by 
the warrant of their greatness, and those which deserve more familiarity 


by the qualities they possess. 


The foremost concertos, too, will have their place, and these afford 
the opportunity to hear to the very finest advantage the world’s first 
pianists and violinists. [he following will appear with the Orchestra: 
W ALTER GIESEKING, in Beethoven's “Emperor Concerto, SERGEI RacH- 
MANINOFF in his own Rhapsody, Emma BoynetT in a concerto of Mozart, 
J ASCHA HEIFETZ 1n Beethoven's Concerto and the new concerto of 


Prokofieff, and YEHUDI MENUHIN in the concerto of Brahms. 


Grorce Enessco, the highly esteemed Roumanian composer, Con~ 
ductor, and violinist, will be the guest conductor of a pair of concerts. 
Another guest will be DANIELE AmFITHEATROFF, a Russian conductor of 
rising European reputation who is to make his first visit to America. 
The distinguished French musician Nap1a BovuLaNncER will conduct 


Faurés “ Requiem. 


Paut HinpEMITH will make his first appearance with the Orchestra, 
playing the viola in a concerto of his own. The HeEvsincrors UNIVERSITY 
Cuorus, journeying from Finland to America for the first time, will 
appear with this Orchestra in Boston and New York, introducing to 
this country two notable works of Sibelius. 


Dr. K oUSSEVITZKY will place particular emphasis upon the orchestral 
works of Sibelius, of Mozart, and of Beethoven. Such music attains 
its highest beauty when performed by an orchestra of tonal magnifi- 


cence and virtuosity not to be matched in the world of concerts. 
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Harris and Aaron Copland—were 


| Mile.Boulang er her pupils. 


Women conductors, almost un- | 


| ° Known a generation ago, have. 
| Will Co n d uc t made some headway in America. 


Activities of Symphony Are 


Wide: F orty-S1x Weeks of Music 


/ 


Could of ol Mu ic Teachers Hear Final Re- 
Berkshire Festival 


hearsal? Scope of 


“Next week we expect to send 
out Dr. Serge Koussevitzky’s 
plans for the coming season of 
the Boston Symphony.” 


Thus George E. Judd, who, 
being manager of the orchestra, 
knows whereof he speaks. 

“Dr. Koussevitzky is having a 
brief vacation in Maine and will 
probably complete it in the Ad- 
jrondacks. The people of both 
regions are naturally interested. 
in the Berkshire Festival. Of 
course, the Berkshire folks want 
to make it a celebration of na- 
tional appeal, and doubtless we 
Shall have many visitors from 
the South and the West. Suc- 
€ess at Tanglewood will breed 
rivals, but we can reasonably 
calculate on patronage from) 
places as far as Cleveland to the | 
West and Philadelphia to the | 
South.” | 

“Of course,” Mr. Judd con- | 
tinues, “it would be ideal if the 
Boston Symphony could be 
heard by the people in every 
Important city of New England 
and in every county of Massa- 
chusetts; but, apart from the ex- 
pense, the work already done by 
the orchestra is so great that it 
would be difficult to extend it. 
We give 110 subscription con- 
certs; there are sixty “pops”: 
twenty-four concerts are given | 
by members of the Symphony on 
the Esplanade, and there are six 
in the Berkshires. That is a total] | 
of two hundred concerts, spread 4 


over forty-six weeks. I question 
whether any symphony in, Amer- 
ica, or in the whole world, for 
that matter, can show greater 
activity, especially when you re- 
member that each new program 
calls for four rehearsals. 

‘We would like to appeal to a 
larger field of society, But how 
can it be done? It has been sug- 
gested that the final rehearsal] 
for each concert should be open, 
at a small admission charge, to 
the children in the Boston high 
schools. These young people, 
many of them at least, will form 
part of the future Symphony 
audience, and the better they 
are acquainted with good music 
the better for the general cul- 
ture of Boston. The idea is de- 


serving of study. We might even 


have an audience of music 
teachers from the schools. That 
would be genuine education. But 
then it would interfere with 
other studies, for the rehearsals 
are held in the morning. Of 
course, if the public really wishes 
it, the educational authorities 
Will fall in line. But to bring 
that attitude of mind to the 
point of exercising politica] pres- 
sure calls for a popular convic- 
tion on the subject that at pres- 
ent does not exist. 
. ‘I do agree, however, with the 

a that matters of this kind 
should be Widely discussed. ‘Out 
of the multitude of counsellors 
comes wisdom,’ you know.” 

R. M. 
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Frene woman Breaks Tra- 


dition 56 Years Old; 


Noted Musician 


ee 


By Moses Smith 


Nadia Boulanger, French musi- 
cian, is going to appear as guest 
conductor of the concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


next season, and she will be the! 
first woman ever to doso. When | 
Symphony Hall announced its | 
plans today, it laid no special | 
stress on the talents of the'| 
modest Frenchwoman whose visit 
will break a tradition fifty-six 
years old. : 

Mile. Boulanger has been a. 
pianist and organist as well as | 
an occasional conductor. Faure’s 
“Requiem,” which she will pre- 
sent at Symphony, she conducted 
a few months ago in London and, 


before that, in France. 


She has been in Boston before, 
Once, some years ago, she was 
organ soloist with the Boston 
Symphony. Last year she came, 
on an educational mission for 
the French government, to give 
concerts and lectures here. 

She has done some composing. 
is an amateur musicologist and 
is highly regarded as such. But 


her principal importance is as a 
teacher of composers. A whole 
‘School of writers, particularly 


American ones, has grown up 


under her instruction and infiu- 


can composers, for example—Roy 


In recent years, The first of any 


took up conducting at a time 
when a woman ccnductor court- 
ed either ridicule or abuse, She 
established the Boston Philhar- 
monic Orchestra — made up of 
men—here a decade and more 
ago, and gave concerts in Me- 
chanics Building. Miss Leginska 
has also conducted opera in 
Boston. 

Mile. Boulanger probably 
doesn’t care to be Classed as a 
“professional” conductor. More 
likely she prefers to be regarded 
as a sincere musician who under- 
takes the direction of a world- 
famous symphony orchestra in 
the course of the day’s work. It 
is unlikely that conducting, or 
anything else, could ever mean 
aS much to her as her teaching. 

Fer principal reason for com- 
ing here next season is to con- 
duct classes at Radcliffe and 
Wellesley. At Radcliffe she may 
nave an opportunity to break a 
tradition far more rigid than 
any that prevails at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony — the 
exclusively feminine character 
of the classes. ; : 

When the girls at Radcliffe, 
where the courses more or less 
duplicate those given at Harvard 
want to pursue a subject not 
given at their own college they 
are permitted, under certain 
conditions, to enroll in the de- 
Sired course at Harvard. Thus 
far the opportunity has never 
arisen for Radcliffe to recipro- 
cate. But with Mlle. Boulanger 


teaching at Radcliffe and not at.| 


_ Harvard, there are bound to be! 
ence. two of the leading Amer! some students in the Harvard! 


music department who will be | 


eager to study under her. 


importance, Ethel Leginska, 
made her start in Boston. A. 
gifted pianist, Miss Leginska | 
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at the Invitation of Dr. Koussevitzky Will Conduct Faure’s “Requiem” 
With the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the Coming Season. Never 
Before Has a Musician of Her Sex Been Thus Honored by This 
Orchestra, Mile, Boulanger, Who Numbers Some of the Most Noted 
of the Younger Composers Among Her Pupils, Will Teach Next 
Winter at Radcliffe and Wellesley. Further Announcements of the 
Impending Boston Symphony Season Will Be Made Saturday 
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Mlle. Boulanger Con- 
ducts and Scolds 


Musicians 


A slender woman of 50 sharply 
halted the rehearsal of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony 
Hall last night, looked about her for 
a moment aad then, in clipped words 
—which lost none of their meaning 
for the French accent in which they 
were uttered—scolded the famed 


orchestra. 
It mattered not to her that she was 


making history, She didn’t care that 
for the first time in the 57 years of its 
history the famous ofchestra was being 
led by a woman, ‘She said simply, with 
a shrug, ‘‘What does it matter, if there 
is a job to be dones whether it is done 
by @ man ora woman?” 


She~knew exactly what she wanted 
from the musicians and from the 
chorus that was .rehearsing with it. 
Only a few minuté$ before she had 
Stripped from her slender shoulders the 
coat of her tailored syét-..She wanted 
the freedom the absence of the coat 
would give her and She waited the 
precious minutes of the rehestrsal to 
count their utmost for the concerts she 
Will lead Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day night. 


The coat she dropped in a chair. kwor 


Mile. Nadia Boulanger is not so in- 


tensely interested in the frills of her 
sex as she is bringing forth the beauty 
of music. 

Through the minutes of the rehearsal 
she worked with the inspired attention 
to detail that only the true artist can 
know. 

Her scolding came behind the dropped 
curtain of the stage and the house he- 
yond the stage was empty. Yet history 
was being made and she cared not. 


Scolds Orchestra Men 


“This,’’ she said, when her impatient 
signal had brought silence, ‘‘this may be 
boring for some of you more experienced 
men, but please do not take this music 
for granted. Many of you think the 
music too simple, but that is where the 
difficulty lies, 

“You must relax and watch for its 
depth of feeling. If you play music 
with an open mind, you will find great 
beauty behind its simplicity, 

Her slender hands were held up— 
Mile. Boulanger uses no baton—and 
the orchestra went back to its work, 

Once, she chided the members of the 
Bach Cantata Club, which will offer 
the choral features of the programmes 
Friday and Saturday. ‘“‘Don’t be 
afraid,’’ and with the injunction she 
began to hum. 

The rehearsal under Mile. Boulanger’s 
direction was for the performance of 
“Requiem of Gabriel Faure.’’ 


Forces Divided on Stage 


As at all Symphony rehearsals a cur- 
tain was dropped before the stage to 
prevent the echo which would otherwise 
result in an empty hall; but probably 
for the first time in Bostonian experi- 
ence a choral work was performed with 
the orchestra on one Side of the stage 
and the chorus on the other, an ar- 
rangement which Mlle. Boulanger has) 
found satisfactory in London and other | 
cities where she has conducted this} 
work by her one-time teacher. 

With singers and instrumentalists thus 
sharply divided, it was easy to see that 
Mile. Boulanger was giving most of her) 
attention to the former. In this Re-| 
quiem, as in most choral works, the 
orchestra plays a subordinate role, and 
in no unkindness it may be suggested 
that Mlle. Boulanger’s singers needed 
more attention than her players, whose 
task in this instance was light. 


Takes Off Her Coat 


The arch-type of woman conductor in 
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Boston’s experience is the dynamic, en- 
ergetic’ Ethel Leginska, who has ap- 
peared here both as symphonic and op- 
eratic conductor. In rehearsal, at least, 


Mile. Boulanger.is more restrained than | 


English sister. 
Her costume of last evening was in- 


nocent of feminine frills. She wore a 


tailored suit of Oxford gray, and the 
rehearsal had not progressed very far 
before, after the manner of most con- 
ductors, she discarded her coat, beneath 
which she wore a black shirt-waist of 
unquestionable severity. 


Will Play Organ Part 


Besides the Requiem, which Mlle. 
Boulanger will conduct and which will 
be new to these concerts though not to 
this city, this week’s Symphony’ pro- 
gramme will continue the C. minor Sym- 
phony of Saint Saens. In it the im- 
portant organ part will be played with 
Mile. Boulanger, who will then be mak- 
ing her second appearance in Sym- 
Phony Hall, as organist. 

Some 15 yeurs'a@i® “he took-part in the 
performance there of the Symphony for 
Orchestra and Organ by her American 


muni, Aaron Copland 
Boston Symphony Plays 


Under WomanConductor 

a ab tae NX. A, 

Mile. Boulanger First of Her 
Sex to Lead Orchestra 


BOSTON, Feb. 18 (#).—An -inter- 
nationally known French composer- 
teacher, Mile. Nadia Boulanger, Fri- | 
day became the first woman ever 
to conduct the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in a public performance. 


Mile. Boulanger, who recently be-. 
came the first regularly appointed 
woman lecturer at Radcliffe College, 
led the fifty-seven-year-old orciies- 
tra in the presentation of “The 
Requiem,” a composition by her 
former teacher, Gabriel Faure. Dur- 
ing the first half of the program 
she was organ soloist. 


Without a baton, and using both 
hands, at times in a graceful, sweep- 
ing movement and again with fists 
clenched, Mile. Boulanger led the: 
orchestra through the seven-part 
religious concert in a manner that 
evoked vigorous applause from a 
capacity audience. 





FADED TEXT 


WOMAN WILL 


LEAD.HUB 
SYMPHONY 


News and Views About 
Music Matters Here 


And Elsewhere 
a / 43 of moth 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A® THE first woman ever to lead 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 





tra, Nadia Boulanger will direct at | 
the Symphony Concerts of this week | 


the first performance, under those 


auspices, of the Requiem of Gabriel 
Faure. The chorus will be that of 
the Bach Cantata Club. The other 
item on the programme, the C minor 
Symphony of Saint-Saens for or- 
chestra with organ, will enlist the 
services of this versatile and dis- 
tinguished French woman as organ- 
ist. 

Mile. Boulanger is now teaching 
at Radcliffe College, where she also 
lectured last. season. On Thursday 
vening, March 8, she will conduct 

e Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
.tfe Choral Society at Sanders 
iheatre, with members of.the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra assisting 
and with soloists whom’ she is bring- 
‘ng trom Paris. Compositions by 
Sach. Palestrina, Poulenc, ‘Tallis, 
Preg. , Hindemith, Stravinsky and 
Purcell make a programme of more 
than usual interest. 

Mile. Boulanger belongs to what 
inay properly be called a musica] 
family. Her Russian mother was a 


singer; her French father a com- | 


poser who wrote operas for his 


mother; her paternal grandfather, a | 


-ellist. Her gifted sister, Lili (1893- | 


a 


1918), was the first woman ever to 
win the first Grand Prix de Rome, 
with the cantata “Faust et Helene,” 
while Mlle. Nadie herself won, in 
1908, the sece i.Grand Prix de 
Rome, with the antata “La Sirene.” 
Recognized as ihe outstanding 
teacher of composition in France, 
Mile. Boulanger teaches at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique at the Ameri- 
can Conserva:ory at Fontainebleau. 
Among her French pupils are Jean 
Francaix and the Russian emigre, 
Igor Markevitch; while her Amer- 
can pupils include Aaron Copland, 
Walter Piston, Roger Sessions, Roy 
Harris, the late George Gershwin 
and Herbert Elwell. 

In the current issue of ‘Modern 
Music,” Mr. Elwell makes an im- 
pressive summary of Mlle. Boulan- 
ger’s accomplishments and achieve- 
ments, dwelling on the breadth of 
her scholarship, the catholicity of 
her taste and her valiant service in 
behalf of the modern school of 
French composers. In the follow- 
ing lines he gives us a vivid picture 
of her capacity for work. 

“The tempo of her life, as she 
speeds back and forth from her sum- 
mer home at Gargenville to Paris, 
and from Paris to Fontainebleau, 
meeting appointments and classes by 
the dozen, makes the business day 
of an American’ corporation-head 
seem leisurely by comparison. It is 


not uncommon for Mlle. Boulanger’ 


to teach 12 consecutive hours a day 
and top this off by attending or par- 
ticipating id a concert in the evening, 
after which she will take care of he: 
extensive correspondence or plan 
courses until 3 in the morning and 
begin all over again at 8. 

“This Spartan existence, .2!most 
devoid of recreation or lux. ., is 


something she cannot do without. . 


It is, paradoxically, her one great 
source of pleasure. And vet its mion- 


astic severity results neither in con-> 


straint nor feverishness, but liberates. 
energies and provides, as no other 
plan of life could, the independence 
essential to her truly = creative, 
power.” : 


, 
- 


FADED TEXT 





Final mention might be made ot 
‘the fact that those of this week will 
not be Mlle. Boulanger’s first ap- 
pearances in Symphony Hall. In 
1925 she appeared at a pair of Sym- 
phony Concerts as organist in the 
first performances here of Copland’s 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra. 
The Requiem was sung by. the 
Bach Cantata Club at Jordan Hall 
last season with Richard Burgin con- 


ducting. 


For the first time in‘ the 57-year 
history of the Boston Symphony 
Orches‘ra, its member musicians 
yesterday played at the command 
of a woman, and they took a scold- 
ing in the process. 

Mioway in a rehearsal of Gabriel 
Faure’s “Requiem,” in which she 
wili conduct the »vchestra Friday 
and Saturday, Mile. Nadia Boulan- 
ger, noted French music teacher 
and organist, halted the musicians 
for a lecture. 

“This may be boring for some of 
you experienced men,* she said. 
“But please do not take this music 
for granted. The difficulty is that 
most of you think the music too 
simple.” You must relax and watch 
for its depth of feeling.: If you play 
music with an open mind, you: will 
find great beauty and depth behind 
its simplicity.” | 

The lecture over, .the orchestra 
obediently bent to the rehearsal, 
and this time there was no com- 
plaint. Mlle. Boulanger, who has 
conducted Faure’s “Requiem” for 
the past two seasons in London, be- 
lieves that the composer’s work has 
not been properly appreciated and 
that its apparent simplicity is the 
result of misunderstanding. 

Using -both hands instead of a 
baton, Mlle. Boulanger also re- 
hearsed the Bach Cantata Club 
which will sing with the Symphony 
Orchestra. To this group also she 
explained the composer’s message. 


“Don’t be afraid,” she encouraged, 
humming the ad as the sing 


joined in. @ / td agrera 
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Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and 


season with the orchestra, 
decessors. 


ston 


is pre 


conductor of the Bo 
Dr. Koussevitskys 14th 


is is 


tsky, 


i 
which begins its 57th season at 


Saturday evening. Th 
a record unequaled by any of h 
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dicta 1Ci } ymphony Orchestra. 
NR -Boulanger, noted French musician, at rehearsal yesterday directed the Boston Symp 
cea oe first set in history that a woman directed the Boston Symphony. She may be seen at the vee 
In the forefround, at the right, are members of Bach Cantata choral group. The rehearsal is in preparation tor 
the concert to be offered Friday. 5 ao ae 
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Conserv vain’ rufe the 


Boston Symphony programs this 
year, to judge from the preliminary 
announcement of the fifty-seventh 
season, just made public. According 
to this, Dr. Koussevitzky will as- 
semble “the great symphonic works 
of the past and present—those which 
are familiar by the warrant of their 
greatness, and those which deserve 
more familiarity by the qualities 
they possess.” 

This sounds as if the policy of the’ 
last two seasons were to be con- 
.tinued, which of course does not. 
‘mean dull concerts, Not only will the 
conductor “bring forward a number 
'of new and significant compositions, 
both European and American.” but 
those who know his way with music 
know that they may depend upon 
vital and refreshing interpretations 
of standard works. Special empha- 
Sis, it is announced, wil] be placed 
on the works of Mozart, Beethoven 
and Sibelius. 

Moreover, the list of guest con- 
ductors and of soloists holds much 
interest, Daniele Amfitheatrof, the 
Russian-Italian who has been en- 
gaged as associate conductor (with 
Dmitri Mitropoulos) of the Min- 


neapolis Symphony Orchestra. wil] | 
direct one pair of concerts, This wil] | 


Other distinguished soloists will be 
Jascha Heifetz, in the Beethoven 
Concerto; Walter Gieseking, in the 
“Emperor”; Rachmaninoff in his 
own Rhapsody which we were to 
hear last season but did not; Emma 
Boynet, French pianist, in a Mozart 
concerto, and Paul Hindemith, who 
will play the solo part in a viola con- 
certo of his own. 

As already announced in these 
columns, Nadia Boulanger will con- 
duct Fauré’s “Requiem” at one con- 
cert. She will be the first woman 
ever to lead this orchestra. : 

The Helsingfors University Chorus, 
visiting America for the first time, 
Wilt appear with the orchestra in 
Boston and in New York, introducing 
two works by Sibelius. is A. S. 


tne Coe bocadd Ch . | 


will open its 57th season in Sym- | 


phony Hall on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Oct. 8 and. 9. 
This will be the 14th successive year 


re eeereeneneetteneenes 


| 


: 
' 


f 
i 


of Serge Koussevitzky as the. con- | 
ductor of the orchestra. Dr. Koustse- | 
vitzky, including as usual a large 


representation of the classic master- 
pieces in the Friday and Saturday 
series, announces a special emphasis 


upon the works of Mozart and Bee-~ 


thoven. The conductor, who is also 
a tireless proponent of what is im- 
portant in the music of our own day, 


be his first visit to America. The | will bring forward a number of new 


other pair left open by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s midwinter vacation Will be 
led by Georges Enesco. 

Of lively interest in the an- 
nouncement of soloists is the return 
of Yehudi Menuhin. both because of 
eagerness to see what two years of 
study have done by way of maturing 
this artist and also because of curios- 
ity about the Schumann Violin Con- 
certo which he is to play, and its 
thematic relation to the Brahms 
Concerto, which he will play on the 
same program. The violinist* is said 
to have been struck by the extraor- 
dinary resemblance of Brahms’s 
themes to Schumann’s. 


‘and significant compositions, both 


European and American. 

Soloists for the Friday and Satur- 
day series will include Walter Giese- 
king (in Beethoven's “Emperor” 


concerto), Sergei Rachmaninoff (in 


his own Rhapsody), Emma Boynet 
(In a concerto of Mozart), Jascha 
|Heifetz (in Beethoven’s concerto), 
and Yehudi Menuhin (in the con- 
certo of Brahms). Heifetz will also 
introduce to this country the new 
concerto of Prokofieff, and Menuhin 
will present a posthumous concerto 
of Schumann now released to the 
world for the first time. Paul Hinde- 
mith, the noted German composer, 
Will appear as viola Player in a con- 


certo of his own. Nadia Boulanger, 
the distinguished French musician, 
will also conduct. The Helsink 
Chorus, journeying from Finland to 
America for the first time, will ap- 
pear with this orchestra in Boston 
and New York, introducing to this 
country two notable works of Si- 
belius, | 

There will be two guest conductors, 
each for a week /in mid-season— 
Georges Enesco, the distinguished 
Roumanian composer, conductor and 


violinist, and Daniele Amfitheatroff, | 


a young Russian conductor who is 
to make his first visit to America, 
The season will include, in ad- 
dition to the 24 pairs of Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings, 
a shorter double series of six Mon- 


day evenings and six Tuesday after- 


noons. The orchestra will also visit 
the following cities for series or 
single concerts: Cambridge, New 
York, Brooklyn, Providence, New 
Haven, Hartford, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Ann Arbor, Toledo, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, New Brunswick 
and Montclair, N. J., Northampton, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, CONDUCTOR 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1937-1938 













HE Boston SymMPHONY ORCHESTRA will give two series 
of twenty-four concerts each in Symphony Hall on Friday 
afternoons and Saturday evenings beginning on the 8th and 
9th of October, and ending on the 29th and 30th of April. 
Prices for the Saturday evening concerts range from $25 to 
$70, and seats may still be had at several different prices. A 
few choice locations are also available for the Friday afternoon 
series. 

T'wo short series of six Monday evening and six Tuesday 
afternoon concerts will be given in monthly pairs through the 
year. Prices: $6 to $15. 

Season tickets for all series are now on sale at the Box Office, 
Symphony Hall (Telephone: com. 1492). Seating plans showing 
prices will be mailed upon request. Special payment arrange- 
ments if desired. The attached blank may be used if it is not 
convenient to call at Symphony Hall. 
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G. EK. JUDD, Manager, Symphony Hall, Boston 
LEASE, offer ......ccccccccccccccccs. seats at $B... for the series and in the 
location checked below. 












Series: Location: 
L] Friday |] Monday [ |] Floor L] Second Balcony 
[] Saturday [] Tuesday L] First Balcony 






Further Plans for the Boston: 


igs ae: Orchestra's Season 


lthe first quarter of the season 


- There will be a far more liberal 
budget of new or unfamiliar mu- 


' 


iwill be Ravel’s “Pavane for a 


sic on the programs of the com-|peaq Infanta”, Mendelssohn’s 


ing season for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra than was re- 
vealed in the first releases from 
Symphony Hall last week. The 
latest announcement, now at 
hand, also reveals that the open- 
ing program of the season, to be 
played on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Oct. 8 and 9, 
will consist of Beethoven’s “Ero- 
ica” Symphony and the Second 
Symphony of Sibelius. 

The first six programs of the 
season Irave evidently been 
mapped out fairly completely by 


: 


“Scotch” Symphony, an wun- 
identified symphony of Mozart, 
an orchestral concerto of C, P. E. 
Bach, Beethoven’s “Emperor 
Concerto (with Gieseking as 
soloist), “Symphonia Domestica” 
and “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” by Strauss, ‘Tapiola” by. 
Sibelius and. Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” | 
Later in the year there will be 


number of other novelties. | 


a 
From the Americans, there will | 
be the new Third Symphony of. 
Edward Burlingame Hill, Aaron | 


Dr. Koussevitzky. They will in-|Copland’s “Statements” and Leo | 
clude, in addition to the above,|Sowerby’s Concerto for organ | 
testimonials to two recently de-land orchestra, with the com-| 


ceased, distinguished composers: 
Albert Roussel and George 
Gershwin. The Frenchman will 
be represented by the Second 
Suite from the ballet, “Bacchus 
and Arianne,’ and the Third 
Symphony in G minor. For the 
Gershwinites there will be a more 


poser as soloist. From overseas | 
Dr. Koussevitzky will bring) 
Music for Strings and Percus- | 


sion by Bela Bartok, a relatively | 


neglected composer hereabouts; 
a Concerto for Orchestra by 


Michael Starokadomsky, Soviet 


composer, and a suite from the 


modest offering—"An American recently produced Stravinsky 
in Paris.” Two works of Proko-|pallet, “The Card Game.” 


fiev, the cinema music for “Lieu- 


The two choral works of Sibel- 


tenant Kije” and the Overture /ius in which the Helsinski Uni- 


on Russian Themes, will be pre- 
sented in what are said to be first 
American performances. The 
Same ps a ‘true;of the Second 
Symphony of Malipiero. ~*~ 
Dr. Koussevitzky will revive 
the Fifth Symphony of Mahler, 
which has not been heard here 
since Karl Mucks’ day in 1914. 
This is the Symphony of uncer- 
tain key, for it begins in C-sharp 
minor and ends in D; and it is 
in two long parts, each of which 


, 


t 
] 
dl 


versity Chorus will take part 
and which were unspecified in 
the previous announcement will 
be “The Origin of Fire’ and 
“Captive Queen”, both said to 
be new to America. Other un- 
familiar music. mentioned in 
the earlier release, to be played 
this season will be the post- 
humous Violin Concerto of 
Schumann, with Menuhin for 
soloist; Prokofiev’s Second Vio- 
lin Concerto, with Heifetz for 


is subdivided. Another quasi-' soloist; Rachmaninov’s “Rhap- 
novelty will be a suite of Domen-|sody,” with the composer assist- 
ico Scarlatti’s music, orches"|ing, and Hindemith’s Viola Con: 


trated by Selvaggi. 


certo, with the composer again 
M.S. 


Other music to be heard in |doing the honors, 


Ox AE Yehudi Menuhin will play. There 


Novelties once more rear their will also be 
some works ne ~ 
problematical heads in the list of ica, including the Second poeeenew smi 
compositions just announced by the of Malipiero, Prokofieff’s cinema 
‘Boston Symphony Orchestra for its Music for “Lieutenant Kijé” and his 


| impending season, By this token, Dr. : Saag n zs ee mM Themes and 
'Koussevitzky is reverting to the ‘Origin of Bray 5 4 Se net ery The 
practice which distinguished his | in which the Helsinsii ‘Dnivardd 
programs for the first 11 years of his Chorus will take Sart versity 
bptirae, stat mbency. Classics, of  farly in the season two scores of 

vale ae wt weir place, and re- Albert Roussel will be performed in 

hahaa howe. 90, etnho=- to Geo 
ven's “Eroica” and the, Sibelius Sec- ance og Arnoviong a 


ond Symphony. tenyter sept 9/s) ae 


For the last two seasons, 
have been rare in Boston Symphony Dr. Koussevitzky will revive: the 


concerts. Last year, only one work Fifth Symphony of Gustav Mahler, 


was performed for the “first time unheard here since Dr. Muck’s day. 
‘'anywhere”’—Werner Josten’s Sym- Other works mentioned are a Suite 
phony in F; but it was conducted by | from Domenico Scarlatti, orches- 
the composer. The season before, 


trated by Selvaggi: Ravel’s “Pavane 
there were two: Chavez’s “Sinfonia | 10" @ Dead Infanta”; Mendelssohn’s 
India” and Roy Harris’s Symphony Scotch” Symphony, an unidentified 
No. 2. Again, the composer directed |S¥™Phony of Mozart; an orchestral 
the first of these. (There is a belief COMCerto of Emanuel Bach; Bee- 
among symphony listeners that! *#oven’s “Emperor” Concerto (with 
when a composer is allowed to con-; Walter Gieseking as __ soloist); 
duct a premiére, the conductor is St¥auss’s “Symphonia Domestica” 
not enthusiastic about the work.) ®"d “Death and Transfiguration”; 
In short, Dr. Koussevitzky has him- | Tchaikovsky’s Fantasia, “Romeo and 
self introduced only one new com- \Iuliet,” and “Tapiola” by Sibelius. 
position in the last two year's, where- | As previously announced, a Con- 
as formerly his programs bristleq Certo for Viola and Orchestra, by 
with novelties. Paul Hindemith, will be performed 
: See Sear with the composer as soloist. Emma 
Whatever the reasons for this re- ;BOynet will appear in a Pianoforte 
versal of policy in the last two sea- Concerto in E flat, by Mozart, and 
sons, it apparently is to be aban- N@dia Boulanger will conduct 
doned now. Three new compositions F@ure’s “Requiem.” There will be 
by Americans are announced: the tWO guest conductors in midseason— 
Third Symphony of Edward Bur- Georges Enesco, the Roumanian 
lingame Hill, Aaron Copland’s COMposer and virtuoso, and Daniele 
“Statements” and a Concerto for AMfitheatrof, the conductor of Rus- 
organ and orchestra by Leo Sowerby ‘Sian birth and Italian training, who 
(with the composer playing the is about to make his first visit to 
organ part, not conducting). America, L. A. S. 
uropean novelties announced in- It; j i tai 
clude Bartok’s Music for strings and tickets for the Prins. atternocteaie 
percussion, a Concerto for orchestra Saturday evening series, during 
by the Soviet composer Michael | which ‘the following assisting artists 
Starokadomsky, a Suite from Stra- jwill appear: Walter Giesexing Serge! 
vinsky’s “Card Game” Ballet and Rachmaninoff, Emma Boynet 
Prokofieff’s Second Violin Concerto, Jascha Heifetz, Yehudi Menuhim, 
to be played by Heifetz. If we are not Paul Hendemith, and, as guest con- 
mistaken, Starokadomsky’s will be ductors, Georges Enesco, Daniele 
the first work by a Soviet composer \Amfitheatrof and Nadia Boulanger, | 
= played by Dr. Koussevitzky in! The program for the first pair of | 
Boston. concerts is as follows: 
| All these are in addition to the |Beethoven...... Symphony No. 8 in EB flat | 
a’ 


‘Schumann Violin Concerto which |sibelius....... Symchone woe in D major 
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1 in the orchestra in many 
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afternoon series. Eight ames Pappoutsakis, flut- 
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_FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


first Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 8, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 9g, at 8:15 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio 

If. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 


I. Allegretto 

II. ‘Tempo andante, ma rubato 
III. Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
IV. Finale: Allegro moderato 


This programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:05 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Attention is called to the growing tendency to wear hats which obstruct the 


vision of others. Ladies are respectfully asked to remove their hats before 
the concert begins. 
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Few Changes in 
Symphonyasit 
- 


eolns Season 








Boston Group; Plans 
In Other Cities 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will play in at least 108 con- 
certs this season, according to 
the list of bookings just re- 
leased. Sixty of them will be 
in the course of the usual Fri- 
day afternoon, Saturday  eve- 
ning, Monday evening and 
Tuesday afternoon series. Eight 
more are accounted for by the 
Sanders Theater series. For 
further regular recurrences, 
there are the fifteen concerts 


divided between Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, N. Y., five in Provi- 
dence, two each in New Haven 
and Hartford and one in North- 
ampton. The first extended 
trip, Dec. 6-12, takes the orches- 
tra into Rochester, Buffalo, Ann 
Arbor, Toledo, Cincinnati and 
Pittsburgh (2). Another, not 
quite so far afleld, includes 
Philadelphia on Jan. 5. New 


Brunswick and: Montclair, N. Ji 


provide waystops (a little be- 
yond the mark, it is true) on 
Feb. 8 and 9 to one of the peri- 
odic sojourns to the metropolis. 
Springfield provides another on 
March 30. A brief journey will 
os made to Worcester on April 
1 


That summary — unless this 
department has glossed some- 
thing over—accounts for all but 
three of the total, which, inci- 
dentally, is subject to change. 


ernoon, Dec. 1, at Symphony 
Hall, is open only to the Friends 
of the Orchestra. A second, on 
Tuesday evening, April 26, in 
he same auditorium, will be a 
Pension Fund concert. Finally— 
or perhaps to begin with — 
there will be a Pension Fund 
concert on Tuesday afternoon. 


One of. them, on Wednesday aft- 


ed. PRRERY. ew. | | Oct. 12, in the First Nationa] 


Bank of Boston. The last item 
i's thus the most brovocative; 
but no further details have been 
eiven out. 

When the Boston Orchestra re- 
assembles for rehearsal next 

—— " f 

Monday morning to begin its 
fifty-seventh season, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, beginning his fourteenth 
season, will face five new mem-| 
bers: Harry Shapiro and Paul | 
Keaney, horn-players, Louise 
Came, second harpist—the first 
woman in the orchestra in many 
years—James Pappoutsakis, flut- 
ist, and Paul Tortelier, ‘cellist. 
With the exception of the last- 
named, who comes from France, 
all are young Bostonians. fpore 
and more the orchestra is cTOWw 
Ing its branches from the soil 
that nourishes it. 


SYMPHONY-CONCERTS 
START ON FRIDAY 


Serge Koussevitzky has called the 
first rehearsal tomorrow morning at 
Symphony Hall in preparation for 
the opening of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra season on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. This will 
be the orchestra’s 57th season, and 
ithe 14th under the direction of Dr. 
| Koussevitzky, who has now exceeded 
the term of any previous conductor. 
Wilhelm Valkenier wiJi head the 
horn section, which will also include 
‘Harry Shapiro and Paul Keaney. 
|'These two, together -vith Louise 
Came, second harp, and James Pap- 
poutsakis, who joins the flute sec- 
tion, are Boston musicians. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 





first Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 8, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 9, at 8:15 0’clock 





BEETHOVEN ........ Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, ‘“Eroica,” Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio 

Il. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


NE shy 4 es oad eee ea Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 


I. Allegretto 

Il. ‘Tempo andante, ma rubato 
IfI. Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
IV. Finale: Allegro moderato 





This programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:05 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


SD 


Attention is called to the growing tendency to wear hats which obstruct the 
vision of others. Ladies are respectfully asked to remove their hats before 


the concert begins, 
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were delightfully played. Kous- ‘every sense mag. t opened the 


. 5 RE, A aaa © Ba > ld, 
Koussevitzky Opens F ifty- sevitzky is at his best in music |Boston Symphony's 57th season, 
of 2 Eatened distinction. I oo ee to be remarkably : 
,, r the intermission y Interesting, The program by unwrit-_ 
Seventh Symphony Season under the spell of Sibeling eye ten custom was conventional, in that 
- | was like oinge int at it was thoroughly. familiar to the 
cH / a | world soing into another eg pla : regular —_ subscribers. 
| z | | ' ere may be surpri | 
Program Consists of Two Symphonies, the | Sibelius Scorns the idea of his in store “f lack yesterdie'e pico: 
: : : | being a “literary” composer, We could only have been astonishing if 
**Eroica,”’ and the Sibelius No. Two ‘can take him at his word. But, it had been poorly played. This was 
| = oe Same time, we must not emphatically not the case. 
ie forget Saint Beuve’s i . € interpretation of both gs m- 
By Redfern Mason Fortunately for us no \two in- that the experiences of Poy vn phonies was on the vigorous side, 
Yesterday was the feast day terpretations of a mas trpicces seven years are the real mate and there was &@ moment or two of 
of Boston’s uncanonized saint of | @r¢ identical. Conductors, like ter of artistic creation. It jg | Stidency. Still it must be remem- 
, composers and the great public, true, as Mr. Burk tel] in pered that neither work has any- 
music, Henry Lee Higginson, and are forever changing. If it were excellnet n otes. that the Pinata thing to gain by over - refinement, 
people from every State in New not so, a@ phonograph record composer was in Italy- when he . jn oro a mp phony, after 
England took part in the cele- would ‘be final. Koussevitzky was occupied with this sym- baric goon and a scherad of aa 
bration, which, of course, was would be the first to admit that phony. But the content is co- less energy, emerges into a song of 
the first Symphony concert of he hears more in the “Eroica” gent evidence that his haerf arrogant triumph. The last three 
the season. every time he gives it. Yesterday was in Finland. movements of the Eroica have much 
And the program was one of that beautiful theme for wood Tt is beautiful music, much i2 common with. this emotional 
which Mr. Higginson would have wind struck on the ear with deep- wore nebulous than the Beet- ‘tansition, except that Beethoven's 
approved, for it opened with the ened significance. Those half : hoven. Hawthorne, with his ig irite Of Tadiant joy and 
Classic “Eroica” and concluded dozen notes are a veritable sig- : love sor the eerie, would ‘have Stank 
with the modern, but by no nature of Beethoven. They are revelled in it, but Emerson. with have sometimes gers tin yp 
ahaw® modernistic Second Sym- solace; they caress, like the his preference for the logical’ and finale of the Erolea, ‘a we 
phony of Jan Sibelius. touch of a kind hand on a fevered ane the concrete. would have climax. But a prolongation of the 
Music is Janus faced: it looks Mae een all ears for the Bethoven. spirit of either the first movement 
forward and backward, and Like 1 tale told by a Homer or The orchestra liked both, and or the funeral march would be in- 
Serge Koussevitzky, last in suc-. Chaucer the pageant unfolded. played them both with an ad- tolerable;, nor is y y out 
cession of Boston’s great series That funeral march is no mere mirably adaptable Sympathy, Place. (Co 4 / Ey | 
of conductors, is not content to wailing in crepe and vlush: there We thrilled <t the light-footed Dr. It he ore 
v , prace of the strings in the '@ were, then, in éxuberant forn 


have an audience of yea-sayers 
to any particular school or peri- Ang pp ape a a re oe 
od. He wants his hearers to be Chopin prophesies nat. -1al re- 


‘overs of what is good in the birth in his funeral march, Beet- 


Scherz ec ety . che music was played with int 
0 Of the “Eroica and re vitality. Subtleties wails not tae 


joiced in’ ‘he 
the horr..’ in the Bee ries eat th > nat goes without saying; 
music of all times and every , Same movement. And, in the we heara each mane nig peat 
people. hoven foresees resurrection and Same breath, one can recall the so that the "Palation 1 it ech eae 
And his public is responsive. & greater life when the hero has : ‘glory of the conclusion of the ment to the rede ieenie The 
It is doubtful whether anywhere “Shuffled off this mortal coil. Sibelius. It is not for nothing audience, having applauded Mr 
minded listeners than we have fancy. That trepidation of 'gifted son, so that he may sing S¢vitzky, remained after each work 
in Boston. strings fell on my ear like the his country’s praises. Maybe one ‘0 recall the conductor and indicated 


They applauded concert-mas- | fluttering of the wings of an in- of these days the United States ‘heir approval by the somewhat in- 
ter Burgin when he came on the| finite multitude of spirits wel- will copy her example and en- uaaine On such cece ping and 
, . oc 


stage, and when Mr. Kousse- | coming the hero into the beyond. sees young Americans to be pete even if eeamone it woud: 


mbarrassing, to 


vitzky entered, audience and or-| Beethoven, it will be remem- make music to the Slory of Co- shout 
bered, made a study of Irish : 


chestra stood up to greet him. 
Then came the great chord in 


E flat which opens the work in. 
which Beethoven tells his wor. 
ship of the genus hero. He had | 


in mind Bonaparte, as all the 
world knows; but when the Cor- 


songs and actually uses the mel- 
ody of one of them in one of the 
Symphonies. Did he come across 
the legend of Tirnanog, the Land 
| of the Ever Young? Of course, 
' one does not take fancies of this 


lumbia. | 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The first concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s 87th: season 
Was given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. Serge Koussevitzky 
began his 13th season ‘as conductor. 


port in the way | 
chestral scene, 


sican assumed the imperial pur- | kind too seriously, but Beethoven : i : 
ple, the composer tore up the himself was one of the Ever : ont te seaditaay Sooteud Ue ae in 
ee ne +a nagar tg Bi Beat. | Young and, like Carolan, he may ing program: 

, » see | have had his fairy mistress to in- "Titrolcs.”” “Op. _& pethes 
hoven did not portray an indi- spire him. : Beiataae Weeks Beethoven 4 


vidual; he immortalized a type. The Scherzo and the Finale | s h ‘ 
| account, with quota. 





tions from Herkimer Johnson, on 

such a. theme. It.is also sorin’**'r- 

ally interesting to observe that, af- 
ter an absence of two years, the 
notice about the ladies’ hat nuisance’ 
has crept back into the program. 

<The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the program will 
be devoted to works of Prokofieff and. 
Strauss. J 


SYMPHON 


| 


be maintained through the zs to come. 
But they always are, although it is 
only once in a season that we can be 
reminded afresh just what manner of 
orchestra it is that we are privileged 
to call our own. 

This perennially exciting re-discovery 
was made yesterday with the opening 
bars of Beethoyen’s ‘“‘Eroica,” which 
shared the programme with the Sym- 
phony of Sibelius. 


With Rapt Enjoyment 


The ‘‘Eroica’”’.is an old story, but not 
when it falls upon thirsty ears in such 
magnificent performance as that ac- 
corded it yesterday. Then it becomes 


something not merely to be venerated 
and respected, but to be heard with 
(PENS 5(1H rapt enjoyment, to be received with 
Quickened pulse. And hearing, we can 


Beethoven, Sibelius 
E Used to Display 


Tonal Glories 
Uet-9,t532 Poh 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The current season of Symphony 
concerts, the orchestra’s 57th and Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s 14th as its director, 
began yesterday afternoon in a blaze 
of tonal glory. Or, more accurately, 
this initial concert ended thus, with 
Dr. Koussevitzky ‘and his men mak- 
ing the welkin ring with the closing 
measures of Sibelius’ Second: Sym-_ 
phony, one of the most sonorous and 
exciting perorations in all symphonic | 
music, 


—— eee 


HIGH STANDARD SET 


'marvel scarcely less at man’s power to 
‘realize sound in silence than at. his 
\ability to bring into such vivid life 
what otherwise would exist only as a 
‘Series of strange and complicated writ- 
ten symbols. 

It was a precarious place which Dr. 
Koussevitsky assigned to the Symphony 
of Sibelius. Not many works in the 
Same form can .come close to the 
“Eroica’”’ without being crushed by it, 
At the very outset, in fact, the living 
master seemed to proceed with far less 
certainty of his course than did Bee- 
thoven, who went to his goal like an 
arrow in flight. But Sibelius’ end justi- 
fies his means; and we who had been 
part of a clamoring, cheering throng, 
could: come away gratified and thank- 
ful that all great music is not neces- 
sarijy a thing of the past. 

In. Mr. Burk’s ever delightful pro- 
gramme notes one could read again of 
the confusion and bewilderment which 
the ‘‘Eroica”’ occasioned in the minds 
of its first listeners. These notes might 
as profitably have contained quotations 
from the reviews of the Boston pre. 
miere of Sibelius’ Spmphony, on March, 
11, 1904, in order to remind us that his- 
tory always repeats itself, 

We no longer have. need of a Philip 
Hale to assure us facetiously that, 
after all, Helsingfors does not lie out- 
side the confines of Civilization and that 
it actually boasts an excellent hotel, 
however barren, gloomy, cryptic and 
forbidding the music of this man Sj- 
belius. Now, a generation later, Sibelius 


|} is making a strong bid for first place 


as popular symphonist. And those who 
always suspect that which sounds too 
well are beginning to wonder if, after 
all, this Secona Symphony is not justa 


Some time ago the reviewers eeased) trifle obvious. 


to write that the first concert of the 
Season could hardly be expected to 
disclose the Orchestra at its best, that 
two or three must pass before that 
happy state would be reached, even. 
though they have not ceased to remark 
On the fact that such apologies are no) 
longer needed. Indeed, nowadays we 
are more likely to wonder if the stand- 
ards set by the first concert can really 


Now indeed ‘nfs the’ atitumn ar- | 
rived, and the new artistic year be- | 
gun. The Boston Symphony Or-. 
Chestra gave the first concert of. 
its fifty-seventh season yesterday 
afternoon, in Symphony Hall. 

To us Bostonians this is as sig- 
nificant as the turning of the 


| leaves in the Fenway and the new 
_ vigor of the wind in Huntington 
avenue. Indeed we cannot conceive 
of an October drop in temneyature 
without the accompaniment of the 
Symphony concerts. Surely you no- 
ticed that it wasjwarm Thursday 
and cool Friday Moet. 1434 
Dr. Serge Kougsevitzky, inaugu- 
rating his fourteenth year as over- 
lord of the orchestra, was greeted 
with the customary enthusiasm by 
a standing audience and players. 
At the close of Beethoven’s “Ero- 
ica” Symphony, which opened the 
program, and at the conclusion of 
the concert with the Second Sym- 
phony of Sibelius, the subscribers 
applauded long and warmly, and 
the conductor called the men. to 
their feet to share the triumph. 
The performance throughout was 
magnificent, worthy of the best 
traditions of this unexcelled body 
of musicians. Dr. Koussevitzky 
Showed his customary judgment in 
choice of program ( joining to the 
greatest of all symphonists the 


greatest of present representatives | 


of his line) and his usual creative 
imagination in revealing their 
thought to the listeners. 

If it seems amazing that an or- 
chestra should play thus, at the top 
of its form, in the first concert of 
the season, recall that this is a per- 
manent organization, maintaining 
its personnel almost intact from 
year to year and following the 
leadership of the same _ director, 
who is untrammeled in his control. 

As all Bostonians know, there are 
Many reasons to be grateful for the 
privilege of living in Boston. Qne 
of them is that the symphony con- 
certs continue. Certainly no one 
Who has ever heard concerts of 
this quality, played in a hall, will 
be content with mechanica] trans- 
mission of symphonic music, €x- 
cept for purposes of study. Grant 


that it is better to hear good mu-| 
Sic over the radio than not to fear | 


good music, but do not imagine | 
vith pal Hammond (now Mrs. Perkins), a 


that you are actually hearing music 
as it should sound unless you are 
in the presence of the musicians, 
The musicians themselves ‘cannot 
play at their best unless they can 
feel the immediate response of an 
audience, 

There is no need to discuss in de- 
tail the performance of the familiar 
music heard yesterday. It was what 
| we expect, and take for granted. 


But at the end of summer we have | 
forgotten just how good what we. 
take for granted is. We were re- | 


minded again yesterday. It looks | 
like a big symphonic year. L.A.S. 


Oré™ huhd#gd' fad’ ning hitn , 
and a girl make up the person- 
nel of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra this season. The girl is 
‘Miss Louise Came, second harp- 
ist, who is blonde, blue-eyed and 
not long out of her teens. Ber- 
nard Zighera, first harpist, is 
Miss Came’s teacher, and she. 
first played with the orchestra at | 
the Berkshire Festival last sum- 
mer. : 
Miss Came will make her first 
appearance with the orchestra 
in Symphony Hall atthe concerts 
next week, playing Prokofief’s 
“Overture Russe,” which will be 
given for the first time in Amer- 
ica. At the Berkshire Festival] 
she took part in the playing of 
Stravinski’s “Fire Bird” and 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe.” 

As Miss Came points out, many 
people have the mistaken notion 
that harp music is sweet, dainty 
trills played by. ladies in pow- 
dered hair and eighteenth cen- 
tury costume. The harp was ac: 

tually a solo instrument until 
the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Modern composers find 
it very useful in reinforcing other 
parts of the orchestra and pro- 
viding tone color. The plucked 
sound plus the resonance is most 


effective, as Miss Came demon- 
| strated by playing a snatch from 
| the new Prokofief symphony. 


The Symphony’s new harpist 
began studying when she was 
only eight years old, using an 
instrument much smaller than 
the towering one now in her 
apartment on Huntington avenue 
across the street from Symphony 
Hall. 

Her first teacher was Phyllis 


friend and neighbor of: her 
mother’s in Waban. At fifteen, 
She began to study with Mr. 
Zighera and later went to Paris, 
where Marcel Tournier was her 
teacher for two years. While at 
the Paris Conservatory, Miss 
Came was awarded second prize, 
being the first American-born 
student to receive such an honor, 





Miss Came now teaches at the 
New England Conservatory of | 
Music. She considers her ap-| 
pointment to the Symphony 
miraculous, as there are only two) 
‘harps. The crowds which as 
‘semble for the rush seats sev- 
eral hours before the doors of 


Symphony Hall open for the 
Friday concert are a constant | 
source of delight to Miss Came, | 
who was until so recently one of | 
the “rushees.” | | 

When the Symphony Orchestra | 
assembles next week, Miss Came | 
will wear a black dress, changing | 
to a velvet dinner dress of the | 
Same Shade for the evening con- | 
cert. She has been asked to wear | 
‘black but doesn’t mind, as the | 
Shade is very becoming to her 
curly blonde hair. | 


FADED TEXT 


Brilliant Performance Marks 
Opening of Symphony Season 


One 


Boston Warmly Welcomes Dr Koussevitzky 
And Orchestra as 57th Series Begins 


The ld Orchéstra 
began its fr 4h season at Symphony 
Hall yesterdery afternoon, Dr Serge 
Koussevitzky, cordially welcomed, 
conducted glowing performances of 


Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony and 
the Second Symphony by Sibelius. 

Thus are briefly recorded the bare 
facts of wnat was far more than 


just the start of a concert season. | 
When, each Autumn. the virtuosi | 


of the Boston orchestra assemble 
to be directed by a foremost con- 


ductor, what really happens IS a] 
cultural event of the highest im- | 
portance. .The Boston Symphony | 


ee 


Orchestra is one of the priceless | 
treasures of the world; its artists are | 
gathered from many countries; the 
public which sits before them is 
eager for great music which is the 
heritage of the modern world. No 
specious conceits of “national” art 
intrude; only motives of the best 
performance of the finest music gov- 
ern players and leader. 

The outward aspects of an open- 
ing Symphony concert ‘are a cere- 
monial of long standing. Yesterday 
was no exception. Richard Burgin, 
the concert master, received a burst | 


of applause as he took his place. At | 


the first appearance of Dr‘ Kousse- | 
vitzky the audience rose to applaud, | 
remained standing until a familiar | 
self-depreciating gesture invited. 
them to resume seats. | 


Program Superbly Chosen 

The membership of the orchestra. | 
is little changed, The Friday audi- | 
ence, too, is perhaps as little altered | 
in proportion to numbers. The | 


* 


terete nies. cocaine owns eee ee 


appearance of the balconies reflects’ 
the coming of-new students to con- 
cervatories and colleges, Otherwise 
the scene remains the same. | 

Yet fashions never rest. One had 
thought the request that women 
take of their hats, carried in the 
program books years ago, had van- 
ished forever, Anno domini 1937. 
however, finds attention called 
“. . . to the growing tendency to 
wear hats which obstruct the view 


The program, assembling Bee- 


| thoven and Sibelius, was superb for 


an opening concert, because the 
“Eroica” and the Sibelius D major 
Symphony are music of elemental 
substance, Beethoven the prophet 
and Sibelius the bard! Both are 
“classics,” one historic, the other in 
his own lifetime. Since every com-« 
poser develops his art in his own 
Way and in his own time, these two 
works cannot be compared on the 
same ground, 


Dr Koussevitzky at Best 

The “Eroica” is a tonal proclamas 
tion of the ultimate destiny of man 
freed from bondage, though the 
spiritual self-destruction of the first 
Bonaparte who crowned himself 
Emperor, precipitated its dedica- 
tion to “the memory of a great 
man.” No less tumultuous is Sibe- 
lius’ D major Symphony, but itg 
passion is inward and _ poetic, 

Perhaps in all his 13 years here, 


Dr Koussevitzky has not equaled, 


for sheer strength, his reading of 
the’ first movement of the “Eroica”® 
yesterday. It was breathtaking, 
With Sibelius, almost the same 


might be said. 
Next week there will be two 


length of years which Boston sub- ) scores new to Boston by Prokofief? 


scribers hold the same seats is for 
the most part not a matter of habit. 


but rather one of pride at its best! Th 


estate. In the more expensive SOC | 


tions of Symphony Hall, each suc- ! 


ceeding Autumn finds debutentes 
and young men, who were not there 
a twelvemonth before, So, too. the 


—the incidental music to the film 
“Lieut Kije” and a Russian Overture, 
€ same composer’s “classical Sym- 
phony” will be played, together 
with the tone poems “Death and 
Transfiguration” and “Till- Eulens 
splegel,” by Richard Strauss. 

Co We DB: 
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Boston Symphony Concerts 


on the Thursdays preceding the Concerts PROKOFIEFF Classical Symphony, Op. 25 


First meeting, Thursday, Oct. 7, at 5.15 I. Allegro 
i II. Larghetto 
in the : III. Gavotta: non troppo allegro 


: ; IV. Finale: molto vivace 
Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 
(Boylston Street Entrance) | 
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PROKOFIEFF “Lieutenant Kije,’” Orchestral Suite, Op. 60 


A unique feature of the course has been the coéperation of the com- z a of Kije 
; omance 


posers in explaining their own works. In addition to the assistance of | 
local authorities codperating with Richard G. Appel of the Music Division III, Kije's Wedding 
of the Boston Public Library, Mr. Alfred H. Meyer has been secured to ay. DIORA 
present important novelties, in the absence of the composer. V. Burial of Kije 
(First performances in Boston) 
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WILur APEL GEORGE S. McManus 

Cyrus W. DurciIn DorotuHy T. Mover 

ARTHUR W. HEPNER GrorGE HENry Lovett SMITH 
WERNER JOSTEN Moses SMITH INTERMISSION 
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PROKOFIEFF Russian Overture, Op. 72 
(First performances in the United States) 
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STRAUSS “Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 


STRAUSS “Tull Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 
Old-Fashioned Roguish Manner — in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 





‘Miniatures Are Featured — 


In Symphony Program 


New Works of Prokofieff Are Given Along with 


res of Richard Strauss 


. uge 
iG Ald 3 7a have enjoyed the work almost 


By Redfefn Mason 
Hidden away in the personal- 
ity of Serge Koussevitzky is a 
gentle ironist. “You think I am 


a miniaturist,” he seems to Say, 
“well, so I am, but I can paint 
on a big’ canvas, too.” So for yes- 
terday’s Symphony he played 
three numbers of the Russian 
Prokofieff, superb thumbnail 
stuff with the exception of the 
| overture, and two tone, poems of 
|'Richard Strauss, “Death and 
Transfiguration” and “Till Eu- 
_lenspiegel.” 
_ Prokofieff is apparently per- 
sona grata with the _ Soviet 
Union; but he who looks for 
Marxian symptoms in his com 
position will not easily find them 
unless perhaps it be in the ironic 
“Lieutenant Kije,’ which is a 
picture of a person who only ex- 
isted in the imagination. Be- 
cause the Tsar made a mistake 
in reading a name, a man had 
to be created to wear it; other- 
wise the “little father” of all the 
Russias would appear fallible, 
like other people, and that, of 
course, is an intolerable idea. 
So “Lieutenant Kije’ comes 
into being, becomes a soldier, 
marries and eventually is gath- 
ered to his fathers. Perhaps that 
is Marxian mockery; but, how- 
ever that may be, the idea leads 
Prokofieff to the composition of 
excellent music. Our Boston au- 


dience enjoyed it immensely. 
After all a Soviet composer is la 
human; he can dream dreams thou 
and see visions. People would tury 


as much if Mr. Burk had not let 
them into the secret in his pro- 
gram notes. It mattered little 
that they had never heard the 
work before. There it was bub- 
bling over with Slav merriment 
and occasionally wistful with 
Slav romance, 

In the “Classical Symphony,” 
also of Prokofieff, which opened 
the concert, we heard a sort of 
tabloid classic, law abiding as a 
score of Haydn, to whom, rather 
than to Mozart, the Russian com- 
poser seems to lean. It is a 
symphony that children will love, 
just as they love “Papa” Haydn. 
There are moments in it that 
sparkle like a page of Scarlatti. 
But the atmosphere is different. 
Instead of the burning bright- 
ness of the Italian sky, Prokofieff 
gives us the mist that broods over 
the Steppes. 

The “Russian Overture” has 
been called “savory”; but the 
term is a belittling one. Here is 
fine music, full of color and emo- 
tion; but nobody save the rank- 
est amateur would have the cour- 
age to analyse it on a first hear- | 
ing. If a new work can be un- | 
derstood at first hearing, there 
is nothing original about it. Pro- 
kofieff’s work is not of that class, 
and the grandeur of the conclu- 
sion argues an idealism the sig- 
nificance of which people will ap- 
preciate only on further ac- 
quaintance. 

Turn now to “Tod und Verk- 
rung,’ a composition which, 
gh written nearly half a cen- 
ago, has still unfathomed 


depths. We all are freemen in 
our dreams, and in the visions of 
his dying hero Strauss pictures 
longing and aspirations. Genius 
throbs in it, and admirably Mr. 
Koussevitzky realized it in tone. 
That glorious phrase for brass, 
repeated again and again, is 1u- 
sic which has the bloom of im- 
mortality, and I am sure that the 
whole audience was grateful to 
our brass section for the nobility 
with which they gave expression 
to it. 

In putting “Till Eulenspiegel” 


was a tribute to Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
flair for contrivance in this field. 
The program, with meticulous ac- 
curacy, stated that the “Lieutenant 
Kije” suite was played for the first 
time’ in Boston and the Russian 
Overture for the first time in Amer- 
ica. We assume that the exception 
was made in the first instance be- 
cause it had been played in Cam- 
bridge, Thursday night. Our gen- 
eral conclusion about these new 


‘works is that the overture has some- 


last the director probably was. 


disposed to “seek reposg upon a 


humbler theme.’ If ever there | 


was a tale of “once upon a time,” 


even though it does not end with | 
“and they lived happily ever) 


afterwards,” it is this of “Till 
Owlglass, as the Elizabethans 
called him. It is impish, insolent, 


and finally querulously pathetic. | 
a - {together on that basis. For once 


Something of the humor of Gil 
bert’s “assistant tormentor” is in 
it. The orchestra played it with 
abandon, not forgetting to put 
the terror of doom in those pon- 
derous chords which herald the 
ending of this prankish gnome of 
the German folk. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


f 
‘ 


| 


\ thing permanent to offer in a lim- 


ited department and that the suite 
needs a little more of the film than 
the program notes can convey. 
“Tieutenant Kije” is entertainin 
music and only just falls short o 
standing on its own feet. As might 
be expected, it is on the thin side 
and full of repetitions that would 
be more effective when illustrating 
action. The “Romance” is mawk- 
ish: but the rest of the suite passes 
the time agreeably. No doubt the 
composer was justified in putting it 


it was good fun to listen to music 
about birth and death—and even 
transfiguration—that has flippancy 
and a touch of the mock heroic. 
Unquestionably it was enjoyed 
by the audience, thought it 4s 
possible to doubt whether further 
performances would enhance its 


qualities. The playing by the solo . 
instruments was excellent in this. 
piece, There were so many that Dr. | 

The second regular concert by the} Koussevitzky could only single out | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. wr. Kunze for the long double-bass | 


Koussevitzky conducting, was given | go}, 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony) 
Hall. The program was as follows: been conceived intentionally as a 


Prokofieff.,...Classical Symphon 


: y Op. 235 | 
Prokofieff..‘‘Lieutenant Kije,”’ rere 


Russian Overture Op. 72 
3..+.' Death and Transfiguration,”’ 


Stratiss 6a ek ex ‘Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” Op. 28 


On the surface this was a most 
peculiar concert, though in prac- 


tice so unusual a program worked 
out very well indeed. Each of the 
Prokofieff works was quite differ- 
ent from the other, and the Strauss 
tone poems were likewise contrasted. 
It would be specious reasoning to 
say that you tired of one composer 
under such circumstances. It was, 
in fact, a stimulating program which 


; 


} 
{ 


The Russian Overture must have 


grandiose work. It is bombastic with- 
out being offensive. Prokofieff has 
written more exciting music than 
this in the Scythian Suite; but this 
overtur*, composed so much later, is 
more formal. It has something of the 
same barbaric splendor, but is less 
mystical and more orderly. We men- 
tioned earlier that the overture may 
well have a permanent place in sym- 
phonic repertoire. This place could 
only be something on the order of 
that maintained by Berlioz’s Roman 


Carnival Overture, in other words a 


short work of rather violent beauty. 
Both the Strauss tone poems 


sounded particularly well yesterday. | 
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“Ti]] Eulenspiegel” was played with | Soviet authorities, for Prokofieff, the 
incomparable deftness, with just the | last we knew, was still at large. To- 
precision and rapidity of contrast} morrow, perhaps, it will be dis- 
that it requires. Dr. Koussevitzky and covered that these scores are for- 


| | malistic. Let us hope that by that 
‘the orchestra were also in the vein | +i. 4:prokofieff will be back in Paris. 


‘for “Death and Transfiguration.”| pyokofieff’s orchestral suite drawn 
There is no need to write about| from his music to the motion pic- 
“Till”; it is there for all to enjoy,; ture, “Kije,” which had its first 
one of Strauss’s most effective com-| American performance in Cambridge 
positions. “Death and Transfigura-| Thursday evening, is also on the 
tion,” on the other hand, has not} Friday and Saturday programs this 
much to offer a listener who is; week; his Russian Overture was 
familiar with “Thus Spake Zarathus- | heard yesterday in Symphony Hall 
tra.” The later work is more inspired | for the first time in this country. 

along somewhat the same lines, and The plot of the film is amusing. 
its vulgarity (for that is one of the! Tsar Nicholas I misreads a report, 


charms of Strauss’s music) is more taking the last syllable of an officer’s 
unashamed. In “Death and Trans- name, “ki,” and the Russian exple- 


figuration” we find more pretension | tive “je,” which follows it in the re- 
and less skill. It stands, in the list sort, an forming a surn i 
of Strauss’s works midway between |); ; ag aon «5 


the best and the worst. Yesterday,|rather than tell the Tsar he had 


_ too, the marvellous interpretation] made a mistake, found it necessary 


cast it in a sympathetic light to invent both the n 
| : ame and an 
|, rhe concert will be repeated to-|oficer to fit it. The film depicts 
night. Next week Mahler's Symphony | the consequent to-do. 


nt ae works of Wagner The music which was written to 
| tes accompany it is full of wit and 
0 0 O +6 t+ 37 4G fen. with the most economical 

For thé first’ timé irf his career, so seterination Trumpet ip Bo 
far as available records show, Dr. drum and Little-Lead-Soldier 
Serge Koussevitzky is conducting rhythms are much relied on. Themes 
this week music from Soviet Russia. 19 the style of folk songs are used 
Hitherto, at Boston Symphony con- for the tender moments. Heard as an 
certs, Soviet music has been left to. eccompaniment to the film, the 


music i l is- 
Richard Burgin, assistant conductor, | soled oes pa age neg eee, 


to produce at those moments when) 3: . 
he relieves his chief. This time, the jitne Gay) wi and sometimes a 
chief himself ventures into those As ae q 
dread regions. Thus is musical his- | music it does not compare at 
tory made under our ears. all with the “Classical” Symphony, 

True, the dragon in this instance Wich preceded it on the program. 
is only our old friend Serge Proko-| There, the charming and _ clever 
fieff, who was a famous composer effects are produced by purely musi- 
long before he returned a few years Cal means, with the orchestra of 
ago to labor in the land of his birth, the late eighteenth century. In the 
under the Bolshevik egis. Moreover, Suite, even with the aid of saxophone, 
the new music he contributes to this triangle, cymbals, tambourine. 
week’s programs is no more revolu- Sleighbells, harp, celesta and piano, 
tionary than earlier works of his to one cannot clearly see the imagi- 
which we are accustomed. Indeed, if ‘nary lieutenant nor visualize his 
these recent scores are Marxist adventures, There is hardly enough 
propaganda, it must be a very subtle | musical substance here to make an 
variety, for they are nothing like | orchestral suite. 

unes <-musi 

Still, these new pieces must be ac- | jt also shicithe ne a he one 

ceptable, for the moment, to the/ tery, to violent assaults of orches- 


this name did not exist, the courtiers,, 


tral sonority and to dazzling or- 
chestral colors. Here again, though, 


the musical content is slight. The 
peroration comes close to being mere 


noise, Conservatives perhaps will 
seize upon this piece as subversive. 
But they may quiet their fears. 
This sort of thing sounds fearsome 
but it’s perfectly harmless—even re- 
spectable, for it is in the direct 
“1812” tradition, It was performed 
yesterday in a tense manner that 
did not tend to clarify it. 

The second half of the program 
was given over to Strauss—‘“Death 
and Transfiguration” and “Till | 
Eulenspiegel.” ee ae | 


of [6 [93 Um 
Prokoheft’s 


ilm Suite 
and Overture for 


First [ime 





BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Whether by accident or design, 
the Symphony season is beginning 
with a series of two-composer pro- 
grammes. Last week it was Beetho- 
ven and Sibelius; this week it is 
Prokofieff and Strauss, and next week 
Mahler will be paired with Wagner. 
But, as against the two symphonies 
which made the first programme, 
that of yesterday afternoon and this 
evening lists no less than five pieces, 
three of them from the hand of the 
engaging Russian. 





PROKOFIEFF AMUSING 


In less time than it took to play the 
“Eroica’” a week ago, Dr. Koussevitz- 


ky and the orchestra yesterday dis- | ‘ 
Such magnificant utterances was, in 


posed of Prokofieff’s ‘‘Classica]’”’ Sym- 


phony, the suite drawn from the mu-.| 


sic to the film, ‘‘Lieutenant Kije,”’ and 
the so-called ‘‘Russian Overture.” The 
two last named, by the way, were both 


heard for the first time in Boston and. 


the overture for the first time in this 


country. To this music, all in an ex-. 





uberant, even a humorous key, Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration’’ made ex-. 
cellent foil; and ‘Till Eulenspiegel,” 
coupled with it for a second time in 
two years, ended the concert on a 
cheerful note, even if poor Till does 
meet his fate on the gallows. 
Beyond any composer of our day, 
Prokofieff has the faculty of being 
amusing. Yesterday, like the unflag- 
ging humor of the social “funnyman,” 
this wittiness began at length to pall. 
As a rule, Prokofieff knows when he 
has said enough; is more fully conscious 
of that fact, indeed, than most compos- 
ers. But his reiteration of a certain 
fetching tune in the ‘‘Kije’’ suite came 
near to becoming irritating; and the 
final movement might profitably. be 
shortened. 


Overture a Brilliant Work 


Otherwise, this music to a satirical 
film anent an officer ‘‘created’’ to cover 
up a Czar’s misreading of a name, is 
clever to a degree and well deserves 
to remain in the active repertory. The 
Overture seemed on a first hearing to 
be less individual, but it is exceedingly 
brilliant and, as suggested above, often 
amusing as well. Some day the average 
concert-goer may. learn that. certain 
things, even in symphonic music, were 
actually meant to provoke a smile and 
will not always wear the. grave face 
Which he, or. particularly she, con- 
siders becoming to so solemn an affair 
as a symphony concert. 

We have heard the ‘Classical’ Sym- 
phony only from Dr. Koussevitzky, 
while the other pieces were brand new 
yesterday, and yet it was easy to be- 
lieve that the performances of all three 
pieces could not have been more felici- 
tous. 


Strauss Eloquently Played 


In the case of the tone poems of 
Strauss, however, the same conjecture 
came close to being a certainty. “If 
‘Death and Transfiguration” has ever 
been more eloquently played in Sym- 
phony Hall, this writer, for one, is not 
aware of the fact; and he has been 
hearing it there at frequent intervals 


Over a period of more than 30 years. 


and from such conductors as Dr. Muck, 
Mr. Toscanini and Strauss himself. 
More than any other of the tone 


poems, “Death and Transfiguration” 
may lapse inte theatricality and 
pathos, Yesterday it began and con- 
tinued upon a noble and lofty plane. 


fact, a little hard on the succeeding 
“Till,” even though more than one 


; commentator has told us that tho latter 


is Strauss’ finest achievement. But it 
was not long before the gusto of this 
Rondo “after the old-fashioned rougish 
manner” carried all before it. 
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First Novelties of Symphony Season 
AIF GS) ae 


living posers supply 
the music for the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening Sym- 
phony concerts of this week. 
Serge Prokofiev provides a new 
“Russian” Overture, a symphonic 
suite of music written for the 
Soviet film “Lieutenant Kije,”’ 
and the familiar “Classical Sym- 
phony.” The Overture will re- 
ceive its first American perform- 
ance at these concerts; similar 
honors go to the concert in San- 
ders Theater, Cambridge, this 
evening, however, when the Suite 
will be heard for the first time 
in this hemisphere. 


Prokofiev wrote his incidental 
music for the film “Lieutenant 
Kije” for the Belgoskino studio 
in 1933. The symphonic suite 
derived from the film music ap- 
peared in 1934. First given in 
Moscow, it has been performed 
in Paris and Venice during the 
present year. The film is based 
on the tale of the Russian czar, 
a little mad, and frightful in his 
anger, who so misread the name 
of a military officer in an of- 
ficial report as to form “Kije,” 


a& name which did not exist. Fear-.| 


ing the wrath of the czar on 
being informed of his mistake, 
the court preferred to create a 
fictitious personage to assume 
the non-existent name—non-ex- 


istent, at least, before the Czar’s | 


imagining. 

Droll adventures follow in or- 
thodox fashion. Kije is born (I. 
Allegro) to martial strains of a 


trumpet off-stage, a snare-drum, | 


piccolo and rhythmic brass. He 
has his romance (IT. Andante) 
to music that is sensuous and 
suggestive. Here a tenor saxo- 
phone replaces the original voice 
part. Kije’s wedding (III, Al: 
legro Fastoso) is graciously di- 
vided between pomp and senti- 
ment with the latter predomi- 
nating. He visits a tavern (IV. 
Troika) and hears a song in 
; cighing-rhythm; with this 


“A woman’s heart is like an inn: 
All those who wish go in; 

And they who roam about 

Day and night go in and out.” 


The fifth section depicts the 
death and burial of Kije: relief 
and rejoicing in mock-somber 
dress. The trumpet off-stage is 
-heard again; the soldier’s ficti- 
‘tious existence is reviewed in 
quotations from the. earlier 
movements. 
| Rather in the style of the 
| “Classical Symphony,” the mu- 
sic is gay, vivacious, witty, yet 
‘deeply felt for all its tongue-in- 
cheek seriousness. Prokofiev’s 
explosive modulations and inci- 
sive orchestration are every- 
where evident. Al] the instru- 
ments of his orchestra are treat- 
ed as non-transposing instru- 
ments, clarinets and horns being 
written in C, the English horn in 
the alto-clef; the double-bass 
part appears briefly on the 
treble-clef. 

The “Russian” Overture was 
completed and performed in 
Moscow during 1936. It is based 
on a folk-like theme of strong 
‘Slavic implications which is 
tossed about through the orches- 
'tra in manifold development 
-and coloring. A contrasting 
theme sings in strings and 
horns. There is much episodic 
material in the free structure, 
but the cantabile melody reap- 
pears in the expected place be- 
fore the end of the work, which 
is broad, exuberant, sonorous 
almost to excess. G.H. L.S. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The last chall be first in this 


account of the Boston Symphony 
concert yesterday, “Till Eulen- 


| spiegel,” coming at the end of ‘the 


program, provided the real climax 
of the afternoon. Not only one of 


\ 


| the finest things Richard Strauss 


ever wrote, but a masterpiece of all 
music, the tone poem completely 


| overshadowed the new “Lieutenant 


Kije” suite and the Russian Over- 
ture by Serge Prokofieff which were 
heard earlier. Dr Koussevitzky also 
included upon a lengthy list Porkofi- 
eff’s “Classical Symphony,” and an- 
other instrumental tour de force by 


Strauss,,-‘Death, a a a- 
tion.” (Cet, 7, I 
Althetigh “Ti lenSpie@el” was 


created in that esthetically impos- 
sible time—the 1890s—it is more 
modern than last year’s hats. None 
of its freshness has gone, none of Its 
captivating wit. Even the last 
choked squeal of Till upon the 
scaffold remains a dynamic and a 
surprising touch. _ 

In a sense it is probably true that 
no corductor and no  first-rank 
orchestra could fail with this compo- 
sition, On the other hand, only 
virtuosi with complete sympathy of 
style and feeling could produce so 
magnificent a performance as yester- 
day. Dr Koussevitzky now reads the 
score better than ever. 

Those who rail at Strauss for what 
they consider his “old-fashioned” 
idiom and his enormous orchestra 
are not justified in speakinf harshly 
of “Till Eulenspiegel.” Nor are they 
justified in so treating “Death and 
Disfiguration,” because that work is 
still a marvel of instrumentation, 
though its substance now seems 
platitude. Dr Koussevitzky’s instinct 
for making programs was right, as 
usual, when it placed “Death and 
Disfiguration” before “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” The most gorgeous web 
of orchestral sound cannot make 
convincing a doubtful idea. 

Prokofieff composed his “Lieuten- 
ant Kije” score in 1933 as incidental 
music for a Soviet film. The present 
performances are the first in Boston. 
Czar Nicholas I of Russia, according 
to the story of the film, misread a 
military report in such fashion as 
to convince him there was a “Lieu- 
tenant Kije” in his service, There 
wasn't, so the Czar’s courtiers, afraid 
to risk imperial wrath by pointing 
out the mistake, promptly invented 
the character. 

It naturally follows that Proko- 
fieff’s music—set in five parts—was 
intended to be humorous. And so 
it is—provided you are aware of 
Prokofieff’s intention. Otherwise the 
music would likely not be effective. 
The instrumentation is deft and 
brilliant, with just a suggestion that 
Prokofieff was not unaware of 
ay a ag ballet, “Baiser de la 

ee.” 

The Russian Overture, composed 
in 1936 and heard for the first time 


in the United States yesterday, is 
another and less fortunate matter. 
Apart from Prokofieff’s characteris- 
tic ingenuity in manipulation of 
rhythms, the pretentious score is 
seemingly amorphous in form, nols- 
ily—not to say clumsily—orches- 
trated, and over-long almost to the 
point of being tiresome. 

Prokofieff was at his best, how- 
ever, in his “Classical Symphony.” 
Twenty years of existence have had 
no diminishing effect upon the clev- 
erness and the pure beauty of this 


‘music, which neither pokes fun at 


Mozart nor sets out to put tOimal 
new wine into old bottks of form,. 
Once again it proved Wholly de- 
lightful., 
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gee SociETY OF FRIENDS 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is an associa- 
tion dedicated to the presentation of the best in 
orchestral music in the best possible manner. 


MAHLER Symphony No. 5 in C-sharp minor 
Part I 
(1) T'rauermarsch 
(2) Stiirmisch bewegt 


Sn 


Part II 
(3) Scherzo 
Part III 


Its membership consists of those who by their vol- fi la 
untary gifts to the Orchestra fill the inevitable gap : (5) Rondo-Finale 


each year between operating receipts and expenses. | INTERMISSION 


SOL ER I OE Se 


Introduction to Act III, “Die Meistersinger 
von Nirnberg”’ 
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An orchestra of the size and quality of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra cannot be made to support } 

2 gg : ae cs b “The Ride of the Valkyries” from 
itself from the sale of tickets so priced as to be “Die Walkiire” (Act II) 
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within the reach of those it seeks to serve. 
Wotan’s Farewell and ‘Fire Music” from 


“Die Walkiire” (Act III) 
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Many foreign orchestras are subsidized by the Na- 
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SOLOIST 
7 MACK HARRELL 
our Orchestra pays taxes to the City of Boston on Baritone 


tion. We receive no Government subsidy. In fact 
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Symphony Hall amounting to over $22,000 an- —— saulene oe. 
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This year $30,000 will be needed to pay the taxes 
on Symphony Hall plus interest on our mortgage. 
$60,000 more will be needed to cover all other 


operating requirements. 


The $90,000 involved is less than the amounts 
needed by the great majority of other orchestras of 


this country to cover their annual operating deficits. 


The Trustees of the Orchestra are looking again 
to the Friends of the Orchestra to underwrite this 
season’s budget now at the very beginning of the 
Season. 


Every one who makes a donation to the Orches- 
tra in any sum whatsoever becomes enrolled for the 


Season as a member of the Society. 


There is no formal distinction in membership classi- 
fication between those who give in large amounts 
and those who give in smaller amounts. 


It is the Friends of the Orchestra collectively who 
make the concerts possible. Ihe Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is their orchestra. 


——o7 


In addition to the satisfaction derived from sharing 


in the great artistic success of our Orchestra, every 
member of the Friends of the Orchestra becomes 


entitled 


(1) to receive programs, mailed in advance of 
the concerts, for the Friday-Saturday se- 
ries or for the Monday- Tuesday series; 


(2) to attend the annual meeting of the 
Friends of the Orchestra, which this year 
will be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 1, in Symphony Hall. 


(3) to hear the special performance which 
the Orchestra with Dr. Koussevitzky will 
give exclusively for the members at their 
annual meeting. 


All who have not yet enrolled as members of this 
very essential Society and desire to take a personal 
part in maintaining the high standard of excellence 
of our Orchestra are invited to enroll as Friends of 
the Orchestra. 


An enrollment blank will be found on the back 
page of this letter. 


EDWARD A. TAFT 


CHAIRMAN, Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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By Redfern Mason 
When music is completely ex- 


plainable, it is second rate. But thereabouts. But interest was 
that rarely happens, for thecom-' sustained throughout. As in 
deeply moved, Beethoven’s Fifth the composer 
reaches a point in which emo- is man battling with Fate or at 
tion loses itself in mysticism. least interrogating his sou] 
Even the distinctly fleshly Wag- about the why and the where- 
“Wotan’s fore of “this unfathomable 
Farewell,” which concluded yes- world.” The exordium is funer- 
terday afternoon’s concert of the eal; the second movement 


in the glorious 





performance. 





Mahler’s Fifth Symphony 


and Excerpts from Wagner 


Wagner Numbers Thrill the Audience. Audience 





a 


Is Deeply Interested in Mahler’s Composition 


ee ee 





fatalistie throb of Beethoven. 
Mahler was long winded. His 
Symphony lasted an hour or 


stormy; then there is an em- 


ments say things that no words | battled Scherzo. Manifestly 


|Mahler’s cogitations did not 


It is Gustav Mahler’s Fifth make him happy, and he tells 
Symphony, the one in C sharp;his mental troubles with ex- 
minor, that provokes these re-/|traordinary diversity of orches- 

marks. For Mahler had the te- | tral vividness. Here is ingenuity; 
merity, on occasion, to tell people 
what his music meant. 
explanation did not explain and. 
worse than that, it brought on a 
flood of comment that made 
“confusion worse confounded.” 

The right thing to do, in face 
of a new work, is not to read the 
program notes until after the 
In the meantime 
you question your soul and ask 
what the composition has done 
Then you can compare 
your impressions with those of 
the annotator. 

One thing is sure. 
Symphony is stirring and some- 
times beautiful, though the beau. 
ty lacks the aristocratic note of, 
and the almost 


here is learning, but they are 
the cleverness and the erudition 
of a Thomas Carlyle, to take a 
parallel from literature. Of 
Carlyle, Emerson once wrote 
that Carlyle was “a trip ham- 
mer with an Aeolian attach- 
ment” The phrase rather fits 
Mahler. His music is of the 
plebs; there -is little of the pa- 
trician aboutit. A German would 
call his music “volksthumlich,” 
meaning that it smacks of the 
folk. 

After the Scherzo comes a pa- 
thetic Adagietto, in which 
Mahler seems to have lost heart. 
He would fain, like Cleopatra, 
indulge “immortal longings”: 
but finds himself mourning over 
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a lost Paradise. In the Finale he 
takes heart of grace; he almost 


seems to believe, with Robert 


Louis Stevenson, in “the ulti- 
mate decency of things.” There 
is even a suggestion of the chor- 


ee 


no scenic decor, none of the il- 
lusion of opera. If there had 
been I think people would have 
thought better of Mr. Harrell’s 
singing than did some of the 
passersby. Mr. Harrell has a good 


ale at the close. But the work] yoice: he sings with good enun- 


as a whole does not encourage 
eternal illusions. Mahler hopes 


ciation and he puts feeling into 
the tone. If he is not a wound. 


that all may be for the best, but |} eq god, like Friedrich Schorr, 


he is by no means sure. 


‘let it be remembered that many 


It was a relief, after the inter’, more years have passed over 


mission, to listen to the glorious | 
of the young American. Schorr 
third act of “Die Meistersinger.” | 


sounds of the introduction to the 


We share the bitter sweet of old 
cobbler Sach’s musing. After 
all 


’Tis better to have loved and lost | 
‘Than never to have loved at all. | 
‘and Richard had as many ad-. 
ventures in the Land of Heart’s | 
'Desire as most of us, and no bet- 
| ter love music than his has ever | 
‘been written. To those horns we | 
are indebted, likewise to the 
cello, that “sentimental uncle” | 
of the orchestra. 


Then came the Walkurenritt. 
Old Hans Richter, that demigod 
of Wagnerian conductors, estab- 


lished my ideal of this mytho- | 
logical “Ride.” Would Serge. 


Koussevitzky disappoint me? One 
fears ‘he worst; but, at least, one 


can hope for the best. And, by: 
all the gods of Asgard, the Rus- 


sian rose to the top gallant of 
his genius and gave us a reading 
that I shall cherish alongside 
that of the tremendous old 


-_- + 


Schorr’s head than over that 


has so completely mastered 
technique that he obeys its laws 
without thinking about the mat- 
ter. Harrell is technically self- 
conscious, and consequently the 
words sometimes lost the note 
of conviction. But he has youth 
on his side, and it is not incon- 


| ceivable that we may yet hear 


him sing Wotan in our Boston 
Opera House. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The third regular concert by the 


{ Boston Symphony orchestra was 


given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. The soloist was Mack 
Harrell, baritone. Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducted the following program: 
Symphony No. 5 in C sharp minor. .Mahler 
Introduction to Act 8 of “Die Meister- 


Ride of the Valkyries... ..cccicn. Wagner 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music 
3..... Wagner 


Mahler’s Fifth Symphony had an 


amazingly cordial reception from 


_ yesterday afternoon’s audience. This 
|Was a good sign first because it 


floated the rather lop-sided genius 


Saxon. The brass had the right of Mahler for once on an even kee! 


Berseker note; the squealing of | 
the reeds in those descending | 


chromatic runs had an eerie 


deviltry about them. I could, in | 


imagination, hear Flagstad 
chanting her “Hoyotoho.” But 
this is perhaps unduly personal. 

For the “Wotan’s Farewell” we 
had Mack Harrell for soloist and, 
alas! there was no Brunnhilde,. 


and, second, because it was a credit 
to the attentive powers of the audi- 
ence. You cannot call the Friday aft- 
ernoon public stuffy—and there used 
to be regrettable sneers on that head 


if it is going to take Mahler to its 
bosom, For still another reason was 


the sincere applause a good sign, in 


that it was recognition Of the ex- 
_traordinary and successful efforts of 
the orchestra and Dr. Koussevitzky 
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to give the Symphony a faithful and |The orchestral playing was superb. 


inspired performance. 

When this is said, we must return | 
to our first point: an opinion of the 
merits. of this symphony and of 
Mahler as a composer. No doubt the 
works of Mahler might have stood a 
better chance of success if it had 
not been for the persistent camp of 


devoted admirers, who could see) 


nothing wrong with their idol. On 
the other hand the symphonies 
might have suffered complete neglect 
if it had not been for their propa- 
ganda. Still Mr, Burk could have 
spared us some of the ravings of the 
fanatical Paul Stefan. Our first point 
about the reception of the Fifth 
Symphony, however, was that for 
once it seemed to be appreciated on 
its own merits and not for what 


zealous admirers had said about it. | 


Mahler himself would most likely 
have been proud of such under- 
standing and such a performance. 
For a]! that is remains a distinct- 
ly uneven work. The first section, or 
the first two movements, as you 
prefer, is magnificent music. Here 
Mahler, though long, was not la- 
borious. The scherzo, to our mind, 
is not an effective movement. It 
has its brilliant pages scattered 
among the bad. The adagietto is 
for strings and harp and consists 
in one long and self-perpetuating 
melodic line. It might perfectly 
well go on all night and for us 
did, in fact, continue its mood. of 
sentimental revery quite long 
enough. The finale is an example 
of what some call Mahler’s pro- 
fundity, but which can also be de- 
scribed as nothing more than mass- 
iveness, complexity and bombast. 
| .The work of preparation for this 
long symphony — it lasts over an 
hour—was done with a high degree 
of intelligence. Mahler was justly 
suspicious of the virtuoso conductor 
and frequently put sarcastic ex- 
Clamation points after the direc- 
tions in the score. In. this in- 
stance, however, the score was re- 
“alized with remarkable’ fidelity, 
‘if a few reasonable cuts be excepted 


ceive che highest ,praise for his un- 
tiring torts Met 29 4%) Wel 
aegner sho ld be 


In particular the brass deserves 
great credit and, among them, Mr. 
Mager for his excellent trumpet 
work. Dr. Koussevitzky should re- 


Just why con- 
sidered the ideal composer to fol- 
low Mahler is a mystery. The in- 


troduction to Act 3 of “Die Meister- 
singer” is in the same mood as the 
adagietto from the Mahler Sym- 


phony. Mr. Harrell is a good singer 
of Lieder, but has not yet the ex- 
perience or the feeling for dramatic 
music, Thus Wotan’s Farewell was 
sung Intelligently and not much 
more. Dr. Koussevitzky did little 
to temper the orchestra to the 
singer. Moreover his interpreta- 


ee eee 


tions of Wagner seldom have an /| 


authentic ring. Why this is would 
take someone with intimate know- 
ledge of and affection for the mu- 
sic-dramas to answer. There is 
no exact phrase with which to hit 
off a sense of disappointment yes- 
terday; it was simply a foreign 
Wagner. Unpredictably enough, 
yesterday’s hero was Mahler. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Revival of Gustav Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony yesterday afternoon was, 
from a purely musical point of view, 
the first “notable event” of the new 
Boston Symphony season. This vast 
and anomalous work had gone un- 
heard here for more than 23 years— 


since Dr Muck conducted it in Feb- 
ruary, 1914, for the third and last 


time during his career at S ny 
Hal Get 23.1984 

Sine e Symp ony talg®S about 
an hour and 10 minutes to play— 
éven with the several brief cuts 
made by Dr Koussevitzky—selection 
of the remainder of the program was 
a delicate matter. Dr Koussevitzky 
for the thousandth time showed his 
tact and skill by choosing three 
short Wagnerian excerpts: the In- 
troduction to Act III of “Die Meis- 













tersinger,”’ the ‘Ride of the Val- 


from the same music-drama of the 


“Ring,” “Wotan’s Farewell” and the 
“Magic Fire Music.” The part of 


Wotan was sung by Mack Harrell, a | 


young baritone living in Boston. funeral march of the Fifth Sym- 


This was his debut as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony. ! 

Word that the hall was sold out, 
received before the concert began, 
suggested that Wagner more than 
Mahler was responsible. Yet the 
cordiality with which the Fifth 
Symphony was received tempts one 
to revise his opinion. There was 
spontaneous applause after’ the 
scherzo and the slow movement; at 
the end the audience applauded 
with more than customary warmth, 
and there were a few cries of 
“Bravo”! No doubt many present 
were, like this reviewer, making 
first acquaintance with the Fifth 
Symphony of a man whose music 
as a whole is little known here. 

In a sense the concert ascended 
Olympus with Mahler and dwelled 
on the summit with Wagner, There 


| 


kyries” from “Die Walkuere,” and | 






always true........ 
The immensity of Mahler’s vision, 


less does account for the grandeur 
of many pages. The second half 
of the first songful theme in the 


phony might be a revival hymn, but 
the use to which Mahler puts it 
lends astonishing puwer. The sec- 
ond movement looks upward, the 
adagietto is ineffably tender, And 
there is great music in portions of 
the finale. Strangely enough, Mah- 
ler’s originality was apparently not 
“developed”; it appears in such 
measures as the “Hunter’s -Funeral’ 
of the First Symphony—which bears 
some resemblance to touches at the 
end of the second :snovement of the 
Fifth; the beginning of the last 
movement in the “Lied von der 
Erde” is prophested in the first 
measures of the Fifth Symphony 
adagietto. : 

Dr Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra performed the whole program 
marvelously. No other word would 


‘do. This was orchestral virtuosity 


is perhaps no more disputable or/and interpretive discernment at its 


fascinating creative personality in| greatest, 


The audience must have 


modern music than that of Gustav'heard the “Ride of the Valkyries” 
Mahler, He aspired to write gigan-{many times, yet how fresh it sound- 


tic masterpieces illumined by soar-| 


ing visions, He rivaled Richard 
Strauss in his eommand. of writing 
brilliant polyphony for large or- 
chestra. Not‘only did he absorb 
the technic of the masters, whose 
music he conducted, but he pos- 
sessed an original yoice of his own, 
a voice particularly conspicuous 
when Mahler’s mind was occupied 
with fantasy or with sorrow and 
thought of death. In the ‘“‘Lied von 
der Erde” he pennea a searing spir- 
itual testament which will remain 
a solitary masterpiece. 

_ But elsewhere, as the truth now 
seems, Mahler’s visions were some- 


times almost earthbound by the, 
bombast and cOmmonplace speech | 


which lie adjacent to magnificent 
passages. It was ‘not a case of tem- 


dently, but rather-a complex mind 
which did not possess the qualities 


of pure creative genius. Waener |i Boston since 1914. So doing, he 


wrote to just such excessive length 
as did Mahler, but the vitality and 
rich substance of. Wagner’s music 
almost abscure his prolixity. With 
Mahler that is unfortunately not 


ed taken little faster than usual and 


played by a first-rank orchestra, The 
instrumentation was said to be 
'Wagner’s original in both “Die 
| Walkuere” excerpts, and not the 
somewhat condensed version come 
‘monly used. It proved that even 
more strings than the Boston Sym- 
phony sections ure necessary to 


balance increased woodwinds and 
brasses. 

Mr Harrell sang Wotan’s music 
beautifully, holding his own well 


enough against a large orchestra 


which, placed on the same level 
with the singer, must inevitably 
dim the vocal tone. C. Wa D, 


- For quasi-novelty fn the program | 
‘of the third pair of Boston Sym- 
. os Re l-'phony concerts’ (Oct. ,22-23) Dr. 
porarily vanished inspiration, evi-|}coussevitzky had choseh to revive 
the Fifth Symphony of Gustav 


Mahler, in C sharp minor, unheard 


inevitably revived also the contro- 
versy over the merits of the com- 
poser, whidft. shows no signs of 
subsiding. ' : 


despite his flawed speech, neverthe- 
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Yet . conc@ning Mahler and the orchestra played gloriously tor 
Bruckner, it is apparently useless jim. 


in the Fifth Symphony to change gnq mr. Harrell conspired to give the 
opinions, It is characteristic Mahler, parting of Wotan and Briinnhilde 
which to. this commentator means jt, fy] human as well as musical 
that it is the expression Of 4M sipnificance. Mr. Harrell’s voice, 
individuality full of ideas and em0~ essentially a baritone, is perhaps a 
tions, and profusely gifted, but jittle light for the role, especially in 
wanting in the self-criticism, the the lower register, but its fine 
paroity, the eee ee tie. Qualey and his exceptional musical 
ance, the powé Oe: 4 intelligence enabled him to give full 
hdl etme to make @ dramatic and musical value to his 

: ALDUSt. ; lines. He was reward i- 

Mahler must have felt this lack, day concert by hs er irl 
for he evidently tried to compensate pelled Dr. Koussevitzky to bring him 


for it by much sound and much : 
repetition. Alas, the sound and the| 2@¢k to the stage for a second time, 














but we shall be doing neither his 
memory nor the cause of music a 
service by overestimating a product 
Which possesses the most deplorable 
scored his final pages. 
How far short of his aim Mahler 
of the Valkyrs (one of the items). 
for all its onomatopoetic obviousness. 
the concert, we had to depend upon place at Symphony Hall yesterday 
the Introduction to Act III of the afternoon. Unheard at the Sym- 


ap | While th 1es S iy Ve 
repetitions serve only to emphasize while ‘the orchestra <4» L.A.S 
the poverty of his invention and the 
derivative nature of his writing. 
Mahler makes a pathetic picture, 
features of Teutonic art. 
As for Dr. Koussevitzky, he allowed 
himself to be carried away by the 
theatricality of this score. The per- 
formance had the success that the 
composer had assured it when he 
fell was made the more evident by 
the second half of this program, B h + k P 
Which was composed of excerpts reat aken Ower 
from the Wagnerian music dramas. : 
Wagner is not without faults. but f Hi M ; S ; 
to perform his music after that of O IS USIC tirs 
Mahler was to emphasize almost 
unkindly his genius. Even the Ride A : 
: udaqience 
is at worst one of the slips of a Get 23; 33 Pot | 
master. Whereas Mahler remains for 
the most part at the level of the BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
— Ride and even of the A momentous revival, that of the 
“Tlraume,” 
For the real artistic satisfaction of Fifth ymphony of Mahler, took 
“Meistersinger” and on the’ closing phony Concerts since 1914. thi 
hadi. , C us well- 
scene of ‘“Walkiire. with Mack named “Giant” Sy | d ‘ sche 
Harrell to sing Wotan’s Farewell. wey Va oP ne GSSREves, 
For Dr. Koussevitzky brought to the both by reason of its intrinsic great- 
“Meistersinger” music the poetic ness and of its reception by yester- 
quality which is his distinction, and day’s audience, 


to remain in the 
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active repertory, to which Dr. Kous-;there to torture, and disappoint to 


sevitzky has at length restored it in 
a performance which proved a tri- 
umph for both composer and con- 
ductor. 


IN FIVE MOVEMENTS 


This C-sharp minor symphony, over 
an hour long, even with judicious cut- 
ting, runs in five movements and, after 
the manner of most of its fellows, be- 
gins in darkness and despair and rises 
to light and victory. The turn eomes 


with the third movement, the Scherzo, | 
|Act III of “Die Meistersinger,’’ The 


an extraordinary blend of the graceful 
and the titanic, and at the conclusion 
of this movement yesterday there was 


applause, unacknowledged by the con- 


ductor, but wholly justified on psycho- 


logical grounds, 


There was applause, too, if here less 
warranted, after the ineffably tender 
Adagietto, scored with such consum- 
mate skill for strings and harp. And 
if the concluding movement, in which 


enormous contrapuntal complexity is, 
wedded to breath-taking power, did| 
not provoke quite the degree of tumult. 


which some would -have liked to see, 
there were three recalls for the ex- 
fausted conductor and enough of gen- 
uine and unmistakable enthusiasm to 
justify not only the performance of 
this symphony, but also to warrant in 
advance that of the others which we 
either do not know or have been 
allowed to forget. 


Belongs With Giants 


There still is, and no doubt for a 
long time will be, a Mahler question. 
Although he has been dead 26 years; 
Mahler as composer is still on the firing 
line, where.all the’ giants of the past 
have .had to stand until their right to 
place in the musical Pantheon wae 
assured. There are: those who would 
place Mahler in the exalted company of 
Bach and Beethoven, Mr. Mengelberg, 
for example, and there are those who 
would exclude him. entirely from the 
company of the elect. 

The crux of the matter seems to be 
that Mahler’s music cannot always be 
listened to just as music; and some 
will not, or cannot,; hear music in any 
other way. “It was humanity reveal- 


ed,” once wrote a former member of 


our orchestra, Allan Lincoln Langley, 
of his own gradual conversion to the 
Mahler cause, “‘with no lies, no exten- 
uations, no hyprocrisy, no omissions. 


‘Beauty shone out fully as often as it 
‘does ‘in human affairs; banality was 


correde. It was all in the music—one 


‘felt Mahler a kinship to the oraclar 


confessor, Walt Whitman: ‘I am the 
man—I suffered, I was there,’ ”’ 


Followed by Wagner 


After so overpowering and exciting 
an experience as that offered by this 
Symphony and its almost unbelievably 
vivid and compelling projection at the 
hands of Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
men, any other music, even that of 
Wagner himself, might easily come as 
an anti-climax. And it was Wagner 
who yesterday unoccupied this unen- 
viable place, with the Introduction to 


Ride of the Valkyries, and Wotan’s 
Farewell and the Fire Music from “Die 
Walkuere,”’ 

Mack Harrell, who yesterday was 
voice to Wotan, sang with artistry, 
polish and beauty of tone, but scarcely 
with the requsite authority and dra- 
matic force. The. orchestral perform- 
ance was superb here as elsewhere, 
though the propriety of placing the 
Valkyrie’s Ride on the programme of 
a Symphony Concert may be ques- 
tioned, effective as those pages are in 
the opera house, 
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Y-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 
Fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 29, at 2:30 0o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 30, at 8:15 o’clock 


‘“Pavane pour une Infante défunte’’ 


(First performances at these concerts) 


Assyrian Bas-Reliefs 


A Winged Jinnee with the Head of an Eagle before the Sacred Tree 
Dance 

Lion and Lioness in their Lair 

The Army and Musicians of Ashurbanipal 


Symphony No. 3 in G minor, Op. 42. 
Allegro vivo 
Adagio 
Vivace 
Allegro con ‘spirito 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN. ...Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 73 | 
I. Allegro | 
II. Adagio un poco mosso 


Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 


SOLOIST ) ! 
WALTER GIESEKING 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The fourth regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
'Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
‘yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
‘Hall. Walter Gieseking, pianist, was 


the soloist, The fe 
follows: O 
of an 


i? ‘was 
Pavane “pour nef T 


te defunte”’ 
Relief fell 
‘‘Assyrian _Bas-Reliefs’’.... 
syinphony No. @ in G minor Op. 42 
Roussel 
major 
Beethoven 


This was a singularly rewarding 
concert. The modern Scores were all 
interesting in various ways, and Mr. 
Gieseking’s performance was a rich- 
ly deserved triumph. For once let 
the last come first, because it is al- 
ways difficult to describe and do jus- 
tice to perfection. The Concerto 
sounded yesterday as the purest dis- 
tilation of the spirit of the music. 
It came to our ears absolutely un- 
‘encumbered with any of the trap- 
pings of showmanship, any of the 


hesitations of a task not fully 
realized. It was, in short, that rare 
thing in art, a perfect interpreta- 
tion. In all probability we shall 
never hear another as fine. 

Mr. Gieseking is probably the 
greatest pianist in the world today. 
That statement needs almost no 
qualification. Obviously he is one of 
the greatest, and it would be diffi- 
cult to advance anyone alse with 
quite his miraculous attainments. 


He is first of all the servant of: 


his art. One could and did marvel! 


at the exquisite polish of his play- | 


ing, the beauty of the phrasing and 
the strength and fire of the in- 
terpretation, but in the end the 
main impression was of the beauty 
of Beethoven’s Concerto. Mr. Giese- 
‘King’s attitude was eminently de- 
tached, as if to say: “What's this 
We've got here? A Beethoven con- 
certo? Well, here it is then.” And 


there, superbly, it was. It would not | 


have been there if the orchestral 
accompaniment had been any less 
skillfully handled by Dr. Koussevit- 


zky and the orchestra. Quite proper- 
ly there was an ovation afterwards. 

Previously we heard a splendid 
performance of Roussel’s Third Sym- 
phony. Roussel’s death last summer 
was a severe blow to musical culture. 
His last two symphonies are mas- 
terpieces of form and construction. 
There is no hesitation or waste mo- 
tion; they hew cleanly and with a 
certain cold brilliance to the mark. 
Naturally, with that type of mind 


at work, the symphonies cannot be 


appreciated with half an ear. They 
must be followed wtih close atten- 
tion, and then their astonishing for- 
mal beauty is revealed. 

The Third Symphony, for all the 
gaiety of the last two movements, 
is not an easy work to grasp. The 
performance must be precise and 


‘clear, which yesterday it was. Rous- 


sel was a remarkably independent 
composer, so that his music is orig- 
inal in the best sense of the word. 
It has many of the qualities that we 
haye come to associate with the 
French mind. Dr. Koussevitzky is 
evidently convinced of Roussel’s 
genius, which is lucky. Only by fre- 
quent performance can we come to 
know and love this admirable music, 

Henri Martelli’s program music, 
“Assyrian Bas-Reliefs,” is much 
simpler music. You either like or 
‘dislike straight off the persistent 
' use of the pedal point and the direct 
|realism of the dance and the lions 
(tuba) in their lair. We enjoyed 
this suite for its agreeably exotic 
quality. It is not perhaps important 
music, but it is an effective com- 
position. 

It is odd that Ravel’s Pavane “for 


a dead Infanta” has never been. 


played at a Boston Symphony con- 
cert. We learn that Ravel orches- 
trated this piano piece in 1910, and 
its melancholy charm ought cer- 


tainly to have graced one of the' 
|orchestra’s programs before this. At 


any rate, better late than never. 


The concert will be repeated to- | 


night. Next week Mendelssohn’s 


Scotch Symphony and Fingal’s Cave | 
Overturé, Sibelius’ “Tapiola” and. 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet’? | 


GIESEKING 


PLAYS WITH 


SYMPHONY 


Three Numbers by 
Latins Form Half 


of Concert — 
Ooh Font lng 


The Latin composers made their 
entrance into this season’s Symphony 
Concerts yesterday in the persons of 


Ravel, Roussel and Henri- Martelli. | 
The audience, however, was less vis- | 


ibly, or audibly, stirred by this re- 


freshing first half of the concert than ‘has proved elsewhere that he is not 


it was by the ensuing performance | 


of the familiar ‘‘Emperor’’ Concerto 


as pianist. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Twenty-seven years ago Ravel made 


an orchestration of his piano piece, 
*“Pavane for a Dead Infanta.” Yester-/| 


day this singularly felicitous transcrip-| 
tion was played by the Symphony| 
Orchestra for the first time. In its! 
discreet orchestral dress the Pavane! 
brings to us, more pointedly and also} 
more hauntingly than before, the flavor) 
of a bygone day. Beyond even De-} 
bussy, who occasionally’ made such ex-' 
cursions into the past, has Ravel cap-' 
tured its spirit in such pieces as this, 
exquisite Pavane and the Suite, “The 
Tomb of Couperin.” The performance’ 


of the Pavane yesterday was a marvel 
of euphony and delicacy. 

From the Corsican Martelli came yes- 
terday the “Assyrian Bas-Reliefs,”’ 
given its world premiere here by Dr. 
Koussevitzky in 19380. The music seemed 
then to possess a definite individuality; 
an impression which was yesterday re- 
newed and strengthened. As Proko- 
fieff’s ‘‘Lieutenant Kije’” had afforded 
Mr. I<unze opportunity to display his 
skill as soloist for the double-bass, so 
did the third of the four Bas-Reliefs, 
“Tion and Lioness in Their Lair,” 


iplace in the spotlight Mr. Adam and 
ihis tuba. The effect of this long solo 
‘for a deep-voiced instrument, almost 
never thrust into such prominence, was 
‘peculiarly satisfving—a new tone .séen- 


sation. 4 
Roussel’s Third 


As memorial to Roussel, who died | 
last August, Dr. Koussevitzky chose | 
for performance the Third Symphopy, | 
in G minor, one of the works composed | 
for the orchestra’s 50th anniversary 
season. It would be rash to call this a 
great symphony, but there is no pre- 
sumption in pronouncing it a fine one, 
written at a time when the composing 
of notable symphonies had become al- 
most a lost art. With Roussel un- 
fortunately out of the picture, Sibelius 
and Vaughan-Williams appear as the) 


'two living composers who have wrought 


significantly in this exacting form. 
The weakness of this Third Sym-| 
phony, if weakness it be, is the intru- | 
sign of so much that is vigorous into | 
the Adagio, producing very nearly the! 
effect of four fast movements. Roussel] | 


incapable of expressive lyricism, as | 
that element is understood in our day, 


' hott: ; even if he largely shuns it here. And | 
of Beethoven, with Walter Gieseking | 


from first to last this symphony has “ 
tonic, vital quality. Abundantly melodi- 
ous, it avoids at every turn the trite! 
and obvious. The applause yesterday, | 


performance deserved. 


Mr. Gieseking’s Playing 


As a rule it is best to adhere to the 
chronological order in programme build- 
ing. But if some ears found Bee-'| 
thoven’s orchestra somewhat bare after, 
that of the triad of moderns and his‘ 
adherence to traditional form and ac- 
cepted formula a trifle bald after Rous- 
sel’s ingenious evasion of them, most | 
of the audience hailed the Concerto, or | 
its performance, rapturously. : 

Mr. Gieseking’s masterly, if some- 
what detached and calculated version 
of the piano part was made known to 
uS seven years ago. 
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Fine Reading of Concerto 
Follows Roussel Symphony 
CA 72,1F 


Varied Program Reache —* 
‘Emperor’ Concerto, with Gieseking at Piano 


ere 


=; Noble Climax in the 


} . h 
Mason in the Louvre and the Britis 
a ic f Hope sauasudt ereat tone representa- 
ee re f the tions of the hunt and of war- 
Sree on af the Symphony au-|fate. With these sinister images 
edification 0o .a.7,)before Nim ~ By 
Se of Ravel muse tb |of™ASsttpenioa, when crue 
i el, mu : ssurpan Baie) ? 
an mpted hecores Assyrian ripped and vindictive, he com- 
Setinture the cerebral music of ‘manded the slaughter to begin. 
Roussel and, to clarify the av Lacerating tones of brass, wt 
mosphere, the same genius wn icious drumbeats are con ras ed 
Beethoven, as exemplified int €|with accents of orienta seria 
“Rmperor” Concerto, with Wal ality and, behind them a ro 
ter Gieseking at the plano. _|desolation of the desert an ihe 
Listening to that ee aes ‘tuba roaring like the lion for his 
it was sad to thin LAY Srey. 
in melancholy kage 5 a suality the he tas oe Bid oa 
vane used to be dan ‘“strange eventfu 4 
cables and ecclesiastics of the ‘not jar too much on the sensibil- 
seventeenth century, and they ‘ity of the hearer, Their antaree 
spread their robes ei. age ct ic largely that of poriens ap. 
sug ; they ev st, bu 
they sang while they danced, as \eae eeoseah is also one of subli- 
in the exquisite “Belle qui Dee ‘mation. Symphony goers will be 
ma vie,” or in the “pavins + in grateful to the composer, ee 
loved of nr ype po SP yan q | brought nee ae aa 
case | aver, Be. 
fe of mourning: he is possibly herl a ear bet 3 not roar you 
thinking of some dead Infanta, | eently “as "twere any nightin- 
like the one Pe ee ies thay gale,” - like Bottom oe oe 
ae Bul ey is 8 oe v8" \did make the king of | 
does not hurt and the work, 4 | cesolate and lonely soloist. 


lovely miniature, pleased rather | “ny 0 Roussel number was his. 
than troubled the gentle fancy symphony in G minor, Op. 42, 
of the audience. the ba- | Which has twice been per ia” : 
Then, with a wave of the ba ‘by the Boston Symphony, out 
: h the |Still, if I am not mistaken, f S = 
up far off Assyria, throug “cavaire to the general. “ 
tai , in Corsica. |S¢) thought intensely, but rn 
licized Italian, born in Corsica, ‘work is a tonal mosaic; the sens 


of development from a melodic’ 


ton, Mr. Koussevitzky summoned 
score of Henri Martelli, a Gal-| 


who has dréamed over bas re- 
lies like the ones you ‘may see 


proposition to a. great aesthetic 
conclusion is lacking. His work, 
in one way, recalls the canvasses 
of the Pre Raphaelites, in which 
every leaf is realistically por- 
trayed and every blade of grass 
pictured as if by photography. 
The details are brilliantly 
limned, but they seem to succeed 
one another haphazard, as if the 
composer were dominated by the 
fantasy of dreams rather than 
by formal logic. 

The audience listened atten- 
tively, respectfully, but I fancy 
that many of them were won- 
dering how much of the sym- 
phony they would remember 
after the concert. 

But what a change when we 
came to the Beethoven. The 
thematic material of the great 
Concerto in E flat is as clean cut 
aS the characters in a play of 
Sophocles. One recognizes the 
themes at every repetition and 
follows their fortunes as one 
does those of Oedipus or Anti- 
gone. The immortal phrases, 
Which Beethoven was as labor- 
ious in choosing as ever was hero 
in the choice of his armor, be- 
come our friends; they sing 
themselves into our conscious- 
ness and remain with us life- 
long, aS masterly drawn as the 
figures of Hamlet and Ophelia. 


exuberance of a devoted artist, 
and the orchestra, catching fire 
from his enthusiasm and in- 
|Spired by the kindred Spirit of 
the director, gave themselves to 
the work as if it were some mu- 
Sical treasure trove which they 
were playing for the first time. 
‘When you hear the Boston 
‘Strings develop what Tf alti 
tempted to call their organ tone, 
then you know the work of 
Nikisch and Muck and Kousse- 
vitzky has not been in vain. 
And the audience kindled 
along with the players. There 
are qualities in silence, as Mae- 


| terlinck loves to insist, and.yes- 


'terday the quality was one of a. 


reverent delight. Beethoven’s 
reputation, like that of Shake- 
speare, has its ups and’ downs; 
but the great public, that final 
arbiter of the esteem in which 
genius is held, does not go wrong 
forever. 

People marvelled at the seem- 
ingly infinite gamut of shades of 
tone which Gieseking extracted 
from the clavier. Under his fin- 
gers the instrument was verily 
orchestral; it was own brother 
to strings and reeds; it was of 
the same kin as those noble 
horns. Listening, we felt that 


Beethoven forever reaching out | 


towards the light and, with his 
deaf ears, grasping after eternal 
harmonies. 

The performance was a tri- 
umph for the soloist, a triumph 
for the orchestra, a triumph for 
Koussevitzky and, I am bound 
‘to add, a triumph for the au- 
dience. For, as the French say, 
‘“To understand is to equal.” 


The fra net bt he Boones 


phony Orchestra’s fourth program 
Of the season, given yesterday after- 
hoon in Symphony Hall, was a 
cours@ in modern French music. 
The items were Ravel’s “Pavane 
pour une Infante Défunte,” Mar- 


| telli’s “Assyrian Bas-Reliefs” and 
Into this work Walter Giesek- | 


ing plunged with the joy and. 


Roussel’s Symphony No. 3 in G 
minor. 
These three works were actually 


& study in three diverse aspects of. 
the French genius: Ravel. the rep- | 


resentative par excellence of the’ 
highly cultivated, perhaps over- | 
Civilized art of modern Paris; 
Martelli, the adoptive Frenchman, 
who adopts also the sophisticated 
French habit of drawing upon exotic 
cultures for atmosphere, and Rous- 
sel, the heir of the major tradition 
Of Franck, which contains enough 
of the Teutonic element to save it 
from preciosity. 

Nothing could be more expressive 
of the old Spanish Court than’ 
Ravel’s formal score, with its touch 
of decadence. Martelli’s sketches, 
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n their first pubic per- 
sacl by the ee a ae 
ever x 
seven years ago, are C ei: Ue py 
ut are hardly up to the p 
cisinett and Respighi, based on 
a similar esthetic formula. ill 
Roussel’s Tuird Symphony, 


formed here seven 
een was f the most con- 


ago, was one O > | 1% 
ierable of the compositions Ag 
ten in honor of the Boston orc vo 
tra’s fiftieth season. It was rev te 
two years ago under Mr. Burg ah 
baton, Dr. Koussevitzky was btw 
advised to keep it 1n gol a 
repertory. It has 4 lively wit, ~ 
a greater depth than many hg se 
French works. Its composer 1S 
obviously afraid that he may Pl 
himself go too much and wep 
too closely resemble a Loa 
symphony was received corala y 
but with appropriate restraint. rei 

But of course it was Wa ” 
Gieseking that most of pa? 8 
dience had come to hear, an is 
performance of the “Emperor” Con 


ote 
certo, which touched rem 
heights of virtuosity and musical 


lation, received the ovation it 
Seaseved. It was just, too, that the 
soloist should insist on sharing the 
honor with both Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra, for without such 
brilliant co-operation as theirs the 
great work could not have come to 
‘such a realization. L.A.S 


Boston Symphony ‘Orchestra. 


Walter Gieseking, the first solo’ 
ist of the new Boston Symphony. 
season, gave a heavenly perform- 


ance of Beethoven’s “Emperor” Con-. 
certo at the concert in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. This great 
pianist’s perfection of style ‘and 
technic, and the poetic quality of 
his interpretation cast into shade 
the earlier portion: of a program 
rather unusual so far as ‘musical 
craftsmanship was concerned. . 

Dr Koussevitzky began the after- 
noon with Ravel’s orchestration of 
his own piano piece, “Pavane For a 
Dead Infanta;” continued with Henri 
Martelli’s “Assyrian Bas-Reliefs” 


and the Third Symphony by the late 
Albert Rousself/e Z0 (927 Fike 
Superlatives were ode Cc X- 


hausted in the case of Mr Gieseking. 
In Boston he is a familiar and ad- 
mired artist who visits us all too 
seldom. His sympathies extend to 
18th century, romantic and modern 
music, and he plays each category 
with equal success. Though the 
“Emperor” Concerto may not be 
the best that Beethoven -wrote, it 
is distinguished music and demands 
not only consummate execution but 


mental maturity. Mr Gieseking’s | 


Roussel’s Third Symphony was 
played in memory of the composer,. 
who died last August. First heard 
during the Boston Symphony’s 50th 
anniversary year, for which it was 
commissioned, the work has been 
repeated but a few times sinte. And 
already there are signs of decay. In 
fact the insistent vigor of ‘all ‘but! 
the slow movement suggested a‘ 
composer forcing himself, by the 
device of reiteration, to appear 
lively and humofous. | 

For substance alone, the slow 
movement is probably the high. 
point of the symphony. Yet Rous- 
sel’s finest quality: that of smooth’ 
facture, is evident from the first 
page to the last. The aristocratic 
manner of Roussel appears in all 
his music, and at least-in his. later 
work his voice is distinctly his own. 
Time may at length convince us, 


.owever, that such an art, flourish- 
ng in a period notable for creative 
dryness and monotony, was over- 
rated because Roussel had few con- 
petitors of equal stature. 

Martelli’s “Assyrian Bas-Reliefs” 
had gone unheard. in Boston since 
the first public performance, at 
Symphony Hall in 1930. Martelli, 
born’ in Corsica, strove to depict) 


treatment was absolutely superb., .|10ur bas-reliefs of ancient Assyria. 
The pianist was welcomed with | He did SO 1N @., literal sort of Way, 


a warmth extended by Bostonians 


only to favorites of thorough ac- | 


quaintance. Applause between 

movements of the Concerto was gen- 

erous, and at the end assumed the 

proportions of an “ovation.” But 

Mr Gieseking did not play an en- 

core, as he did on a memorable 

Friday afternoon two years ago last 

Spring, when his addition of Strauss’ 

“Serenade” to the C minor Concerto | 
of Rachmaninoff shattered tradition | 
and took away a year’s growth from 
many in the audience. 

For sOme reason, perhaps  be- 
cause it is minor Ravel, the “Pavane 
For a Dead Infanta” had not before | 
been played at a symphony con- 
cert. This is essentially simple 
music, given richness of color by 
Ravel’s genius for the orchestra and. 
unmistakabiy a product. of before. 
the war. It was almost amusing) 
to hear from Ravel, 20 years a mu- 
Sical ironist, lush consecutive ninth 
chords for strings. No composer 
would dare to write that way now- 
adays. : : 


showing genuine imagination only 
in the last tone-picture, “The Army 
and Musicians of Ashurbanipal.” 
Though he wrote elaborately for 
Jarge orchestras, to which extra per: | 
cussion instruments were added, his 
music does not sound vast and in-' 
tricate. The intentional crudity of | 
the score furthermore lacks the 
sweeping energy commonly asso- | 
ciated with barbaric art, How dif-| 
ferently would Ravel or Prokofieff 


have treated such a subject! 


The program will be repeated to- 


night. Next week Mendelssohn’s 
\“Fingal’s Cave” Overture and 


“Scotch” Symphony will be pre- 


| Sented, together with the tone poem 
-“Tapiola” by Sibelius, and Tchai-| 


kovsky’s Overture-Fantasia “Romeo 
and Juliet.”—C. W. D. 
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_..Ballet Music 


, Scotch,” Op. 56 | 


* . 7 . 


(First performances in the United States) 


aSSal 


80 0’clock 


"¢ 
. 
a 


agitato 


Allegro un poco 
Allegro maestoso 


INTERMISSION 
(Played without pause) 
STEINWAY PIANO 


1VaCissImo 


fifth Programme 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 6, at 8 


Andante con moto 
Vivace non troppo 


Allegro v 


I. 
II. 
IV. 


SIBELIUS. .........-.2.+++++++++0+. Lapiola,” Tone Poem, Op. 112 


TCHAIKOVSKY. ..............‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia.| 


MENDELSSOHN........Symphony No. 3 in A minor 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBer 5, at 2 
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oussevitzky the Magician 
_ . Evokes Racial Pictures 
Aye 6 'h) 2 : 


Compositions Representative of a Diversity of 
Peoples Are Enjoyed by Receptive Audience 


to interpreting music, they put 
By Redfern Mason all chauvinism on one side and 
Like a wizard in the “Thou- play for the sheer delight of 
sand and One Nights Entertain- creating beauty. And, in doing 
ments,’ Serge Koussevitzky that, they probably look down a 
raises his baton and brings be- little on mere ordinary mortals | 
fore the imagination tonal whose only pleasure in music 1s_ 
images that are as real aS any- that of the listener. At the same. 
thing we read in the poets. time they remember that on the 
Yesterday afternoon, with the quality of the audience largely | 
Symphony to illustrate what was depends the merit of their own 
in his mind, he ranged over half performance. “To understand 1s_ 
@ dozen countries, beginning to equal,” says the Frenchman, | 
with Finland as seen through and Koussevitzky and his hench- 
the eyes of Sibelius and ending men are happy in the fact that | 
with Scotland as interpreted by they have hearers who are 
the German Jew, Mendelssohn. worthy of what is played for) 
Between times he gave us them. | 
glimpses of Hungary and the After Sibelius we came under 
Italy of Shakespeare as it ap- the spell of the Hungarian Ko- "| 
peared to the mind of Tschai- daly. But the composer's Hun 
kovsky. gary is different, he does not em: | 
Music of a melancholy beauty ploy the gypsy tinsel of Liszt; 
swept over us in the “Tapiola” of there is nothing of the “zigane 
Jan Sibelius, who is probably the about Kodaly. His Ballet Music, 
most racial of contemporary which, by the way, was only 
composers, He is a Northern written a year ago, suggests a 
Pan who makes the wind sigh program; but what it was no- 
through the reeds for Syrinx, body seems to know. But you 
who is Finland. A theorist would could not hear those lacerating 
note with pleasure how insist- trumpet calls and_ screeching 
ently he harps on a brief strain, reeds without being sure that 
causing it to sing with almost there was nothing “absolute 
multitudinous instrumental di- about the score. The work 
versity. The work is a pure awoke a Berseker strain in Mr. 
tone-poem, an idyll, if you like 
the term better, but an * . 
with grandiose sonorities in it. 9 Tartar’ as Arminius Vambery 
To this work the orchestra °Nce said, and the director’s sub 


liminal self was:on the warpath. 
ave itself con amore. It may L arpi 
be that some of the players have ‘he “Romeo and Juliet” of 


ideas about Finland which would | Tschaikovsky was the last work 
not harmonize with the vision before the interval. Curious 
of Sibelius. They might want|how these Muscovites have al- 
the country to be Russian or ways loved. Shakespeare, too, is 
Germanic. But, when it comes one of their most popular poets. 


midst of so much t 
‘word the music edhennogee ed In a favorably on the less perfect Scotch 


Koussevitzky’s make up. “When | 
idyll you scratch a Berseker you find 


the concluding movement best of 
aul, for in that the academic 


‘But th I in: 
erhiattonit Tae is In @ sense in: family life was happy; succesé 


n | 
| , attended him on every hand. If 
bel. yay ing aa only some wicked witch had put 
‘loved the sorrow into his cradle, what a. 
mighty composer might have 
been. But it was not to be. : 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


e story of 


e Saceemnce = oa’ aae | 

‘calls the story of the “star Tchaik i t 7a 
crossed” lovers at the beginning Mendeissohn?.....Symphony No. 3 antas a 
of the overture; the strife of the parame iptint 8 6. 
Montagues and Capulets is pic- Dr. Koussevitzky acted shrewdly 
tured as vividly as if it were an when he changed the program from 
med oer pea there are lyric mo- What had originally been announced. 
Sin which the lovers Mendelssohn’s lovely ‘Fingal’s Cave” 


snatch a fearful joy” in the Overture might have reacted un- 


f 
} 


com 


‘poser at his best. as indeed it Symphony. Kodaly’s Ballet Music, 


| oe both conductor and orches- Which was heard for the first time in 
wa. 


the United States, came at a sea- 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sym- Sonal moment when many of us have 


phony concluded the concert. It the subject of ballet on the brain. 
IS as melodious as the Lieder Kodaly’s music is not as familiar 


ohne Worte, which, indeed. it 25 it ought to be with Boston au- 
often suggests; but the sym- diences, for the simple reason that 
phony, in the hands of the oift- Dis best work is choral. An audience 
ed composer, became ln af that knew the Psalmus Hungaricus 
Mendelssohn indeed. as W mal. and the recent Te Deum would have 
noted, was a “landseanic agner listened yesterday with greater re- 
time and again in thio rend spect to the Hungarian composer's 
you feel the tr n this symphony experiment with ballet music. Clearly 
it ag Bos 1 self of the com- Kodaly had some more or less well- 
ri hee O liberate itself defined program in mind, since the 
: mm € Procrustean bed of music is both simple in construction 
orm. For a few moments he and sharply characterized. An Eng- 
seems to succeed; but the ghost lish reviewer, hearing it at a Prome- 


of sonata form intimidates him nade concert last August, thought 
and he does not dare to be hig that a ballet to the music would be 


real self, both sensuous and something to 

Yet the “Scotch” Symphony is shudder at. The action, probably, 
gracious music, limpid. fluent would be of brief and sudden vio- 
ever flowing in sweet melody lence: By itself Kodaly’s music is 


And as such the audience pe not unconventional, out it has the 


joyed it. I fancy they enjoyed individuality which vhis composer 


has always been able to instil into 
his creations. : ry, 
A listener has to be in exactly the 

Paar are almost released. right mood for Sibelius’ “Tapiola,” 
ome of the listeners sighed. For though the concluding pages can 
Felix was unfortunate in being never fail to be hair-raising. It is 
too fortunate. He was rich: his possible to find the tone poem mo- 
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notonous, and it is aqually possible 
to find the very monotony 8 stimu- 
lus to the imagination. Like many 
works of art “Tapiola” has two faces. 
The orchestra and conductor were 
in fine form for all the works on 
‘yesterday’s program. They have re- 
‘ceived particular praise recently for 
a redording of Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet.” This music is such that 
‘a listener can hardly be in two 
minds about it. He either finds its 
very Tchaikovskyan gloom and fire 
and sentimentality to his taste or 
he does not. We do not happen to 
‘vote with the “ayes” on this issue, 
though that is not a matter of much 
importance. “Romeo and Juliet” is 
the kind of music to which you re- 
turn with renewed interest when 
you are least aware that your at- 
titude could ever have changed. At 
least that is a reasonable guess! 
Mendelssohn was a charming let- 
ter writer and drew and sketched 
with talent, besides being a com- 
‘poser of sometimes fatal facility. 
These qualities of mind are all ex- 


daly calls his piece, was performed | 
yesterday afternoon for the first: 
time in the United States. The pro-' 
gram begins with Sibelius’ tone. 
poem “Tapiola,” and includes the 
“Romeo and Juliet” overture-fan- 
tasia by Tchaikovsky, and the 
“Seotch” Symphony of Mendelssohn. 
Just what sort of dancing would 
‘properly accompany this “Ballet 
“Music” devised by Kodaly puts 
rather a strain upon esthetic imag- 
ination, since the composer starts | 
with variegated instrumental snorts | 
heard over a rhythmic ground bass | 
of the rum-ta-ta-tum-tum order. 
This mood continues for a few mo- 
ments, giving way to a more repose- 
ful section characterized by per- 
sistent disagreement among the 
‘strings. The earlier mood returns, 
and all ends with a bang. 
~ Jn short, this fragment from the 
distinguished creator of a modern 
choral masterpiece, “Psalmus Hun- 
'garicus,” is neither Hungarian nor 
a masterpiece. A suspicion remains 
that it is the least worthy new 
music to fall upon Bostonian ears 
in quite some time. 


Bifted Russian expressed - himself 


usually with extreme intensity, 


even in the slow movement of the 
Fifth Symphony. Because he pos- 
sessed melodic invention of great 
individuality, the result was music 
whose appeal to the heart over- 


came formal weakness and texture | 


that was, for the 19th century, rela- 
tively thin. 


Such passion Tchaikovsky put to 


fruitful use in “Romeo and Juliet.” |, 


capturing a vivid tone picture of 
the main points of Shakespeare's 
play. Of course he was melodra- 
matic, but so is the drama. Dr 
Koussevitzky and _ the _ orchestra 
played it in irresistible, even rous- 
ing fashion, yesterday. 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Syms 
phony had not been played in this 


| “Romeo and Juliet” and Mendelssohn’s 


| “Scotch” Symphony. 

| The lesson here is not so much 
that audiences are naturally reaction- 
| ary as that it advantages a composer 
greatly to blend his skill with a little 
melodic inspiration. 


' 


SIBELIUS TURNS DULL 
Unfortunately, the music which it is 
Perfectly proper for us to enjoy is not 
always free from. dullness, and to this 
melancholy rule the later Sibelius offers 
no exception. There is nothing dull 
about the first two Symphonies, but 
they, it seems, do not quite ‘“‘get by.” 
Sibelius is not the first composer. the 
mumber of whose years has been in in- 


years, and therefore was ripe to be. 
heard again. Length and reitera-| 
tion need not blind any to the fact 
that Mendelssohn was a musician 
with two aspects: one the spinner 
of lush tunes, the other a consum- 
mate technician, who created ac- 


cording to his own sensibilities vital 


Commentators like Cecil Gray may well 
marvel at the constructive power which 
enables Sibelius to build .a symphonic 
movement out of a single motive, as 
Beethoven did in the first movement 


‘of the Fifth Symphony. But in the 


case of “‘Tapiola,’’ the motive itself is 
not a particularly seizing one. 
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| ked ; And what - d Kodaly, the ec 

| e Scotch Symphony. Dr Koussevitzky 1s to be than ‘ and Geeanio. « ¢ at possessed Kodaly, the com- 
Sen xin = bee aoe would be twice for periodic repetition of ‘“Tapiola The wean pia a anaat poser of much diverting agd Gis- 
The s ow mov delssohn had not} in the past few years. It is a mar- nicht Ne h k J e repea ed to- tinguished music, to write the common- 
gone on writing until: his thought | velousty , a French musician new to this coun- 


became stale. Yet the scherzo is 
delightful; and indeed scherzos al- 
most always show him at his happi- 
est and most fertile, The symphony 
as a whole reflects the personality 
of the composer more than it does 
the characteristics of Scotland. It 
is a work that should be heard oc- 
casionally; yesterday- the perform- 
ance was thoroughly sympathetic 
and alive. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Jacques Fevrier, 
pianist, will be heard in Ravel’s 
Concerto for. the left hand; and the 
other numbers will be Mozart’s 
‘early Symphony in A major and 
eRe. Heldenleben.” 


Bo i ! Syinphony’ Orchesita 


Dr Serge Koussevitzky altered the 
program for the Boston Symphony 
concerts this week, substituting for 
the previously announced ‘“He- 
brides” Overture of Mendelssohn, 


a brief specimen of present-day | 


composition by the Hungarian Zol- 


tan Kodaly. “Ballet Music,” as Ko-. 


tive of Sibelius at his best, and bears 
the qualities of both a musical and 
a poetic masterpiece. As Mr Burk 
in the program book quotes Ernest 
Newman as saying, “Tapiola” may 
be listened to both as pure tonal 
patterns and as music inspired by 
poetic imagery. It is constructed 
with the superb logic and undevliat- 
ing continuity of a master of form. 
If one. listens after reading the 
fascinating quatrain which Sibelius | 
inscribed in the score, speaking of | 
the forest god, Tapio, and wood | 
sprites dwelling in the dark and | 
awesome forests of Finland, “Tap-- 
iola” may be considered a tone. 
poem of the finest sort. But no mat- | 
ter what the point of view, here 1s | 
original and deeply emotional music, | 
certain to endure. It ought to be 
played until it is as familiar as 
Sibelius’ Fifth and Second Sym- 
phonies. 

Tchaikovsky-° has been much 
abused by some of academic mind 
for the unrestrained passion that 1s 
really the dominating element of 
all that he wrote. This was true 
whether he was in ecstasy or writ- 
ing under the darkest despair; the 


try, will be soloist in Ravel's Piano 
Concerto for Left Hand. A youth- 
ful Symphony in A (K 201) by Mo- 
zart, and Richard Strauss’ “Bin 
Heldenleben” will be played. 


C, W. D. 


‘Romeo and Juliet’ by 
Tchaikovsky Is Su- | 
perbly Given 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


At the Symphony Concert of yes- 
terday afternoon the audience re- 
ceived somewhat apathetically the, 
sombre “Tapiola” of Sibelius and al 
new quite jazzy and highly un- 
important “Ballet Music” of Kodaly, 
played for the first time in America, 
and then rose warmly to singularly 
vital performances of Tchaikovskw’s 


Possibly he felt that sooner or later he 
Should try his hand at what may be 
called the American idiom; but he did 
not handle it too adroitly. His ballet 
music is, however, ingeniously scored 
and at times exciting to hear, in the 
sense that any sharply '§rythmed 
music is exciting. Dr. Koussevitzky 
might have done better to revive the 
delightful ‘‘Hary Janos’’ suite, which 
was played here in 1928 and then un- 
accountably dropped. 


Tchaikovsky’s Overture 


Two things only, and they were mat- 
ters of insignificant detail marred. the 
performance yesterday of Tschaikov- 
sky’s “Overture-Fantasia,’’ our or- 
chestra’s recent recording of which is 
now being widely praised. There was 
just a shade too much English horn in 
the first statement of the love theme 
and the cymbals in the music of the 
bickering families were clashed a bit 
too noisily. 

This* current performance of the 
Overture is a_ tour-de-force, which 
through the medium of the discs: is 
spreading the reputation of our or- 
chestra, and so was that of Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony, which closed an 
afternoon: of steadily brilliant playing. 
THe introduction to this symphony is 
one of the treasurable things in music, 
and the Scherzo is Mendelssohn at his 
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ments the composer does not always the delicacy and the brilliance of 
hold his end up, Dr. Koussevitsky and technique of a great: orchestra 
his men lent him extraordinary assist- greatly directed. L.A. S 
ance. It is easy to imagine that the a 
symphony had never before been made 

to sound so well. 


A mit 
Boston Syntphony Orchestra 


A modest novelty included in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra's fifth 
program of the season was Zoltan 
Kodaly’s “Ballet Music,” which had 
on Friday afternoon its first per- 
formance in the United States. It 
contains the rhythms and the instru- 
mental colors that have become a 
commonplace of twentieth-century 
music. It even contains a theme for 
saxophone which is reminiscent of a 
popular song celebrating moonlight. 
Tt does not contain the individual- 
izing touch that would make it a 
significant miniature. 

This musical orphan was oddly 
placed between Sibelius’s tone poem, 
“Tapiola,” and Tchaikovsky’s Over- 
ture-Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Together they made a rather inco- 
herent first half of a program which 
concluded with—you'’d never guess it 
—Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sym- 
phony. 

The “Tapiola” renewed the old 
impression of brilliance in concep- 
tion and construction. The Kodaly 
had at all events the virtue of un- 
familiarity. The Tchaikovsky item, 
sufficiently dramatic of itself, became 
theatrical under Dr. Koussevitzky's 
baton. 

The Mendelssohn “Scotch” Sym- 
phony, even with the benefit of his 
revitalizing reading, remains clearly 
of its place and period. If it seems 
today a little naive, if its emotion 
appears to us superficial and its pos- 
turings unimpressive, we can still 
enjoy its pages of bright charm and 
of tender sentiment, even while find- 
ing them 4a little profuse. 

There is always comfort, when a 
Boston Symphony program alter a 
good opening leans to the dull side, 
in listening to the playing, as apart 
from what is being played. Then, 
perhaps more than ordinarily, we 
can revel in the richness of tone, 
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..Pianoforte Concerto (for the left hand) 
INTERMISSION 


(In one movement) 
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JACQUES FEVRIER 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBer 13, at 8 


te eeeeeeeaess.-Symphony in A major (Koechel No. 201) 


Finale: Allegro con spirito 


Allegro moderato 


Andante 
_.“Ein Heldenleben” (“A Hero’s Life’), Tone Poem, Op. 40 
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STRAUSS. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 12, at 2 


MOZART. 
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Finely Contrasted Program 





Stirs Symphony Audience 





— Aa izSPU 


— evriér Gives a Notable Reading of Ravel 
Concerto, “‘“Heldenleben” Thrilling 


By Redfern Mason 

It almost seemed as if the 
Symphony audience were deter- 
mined to destroy once for all the 
superstition that Bostonians are 
an unresponsive audience. They 
may not be easy to please, it is 
true, but the applause with which 


they rewarded Jacques Fevrier 
after the Ravel left-hand Con- 
certo, and the enthusiasm they 
manifested at the close of ‘““Held- 
enleben” proved, if it needs to be 
proved, that the real instrument 
upon which music is made is, in 
the last analysis, the audience. 
And that instrument, here in 
Boston, is not unworthy of our 
magnificent orchestra and of 
Serge Koussevitzky, its director. 

The program was a stimulat- 
ing, a provocative one. It began 
with the youthful Mozart of the 
A major Symphony (K. 201); it 
became contemporary with the 
Ravel, and it waxed Olympian 
with the musical autobiography 
of Richard Strauss. 

It was the real Mozart who 
wrote that symphony, although 
he was only a lad of eighteen 
when he composed it; the real 
Wolfgang Amadeus is in it from 
end to end. There was one sad 
moment, however, when some in- 
terloper, who had got by the 
sentries, let a door slam. Kous- 
sevitzky rapped with his baton; 
the orchestra ceased playing and 
for a few seconds there was an 


awful silence. ‘hen our musical 
Napoleon began again, and the 
music moved on with Mozartean 
fluidity and grace, just as if 


nothing had happened. The ir- 


ritated gods were appeared. 

Here the audience was placidly 
complacent. The Mozart pleased 
them, and they were content. 
But they were not wrought up to 
warm demonstration. It was 
only when Mr. Fevrier was seat- 
ed at the keyboard and the bass 
reeds intoned crytic harmonies 
that they were stirred. I think 
they were wondering whether 
the work would prove the usual 
cheval de bataille that compos 
ers write when they are building 
up a work with a pianist of the 
left hand for soloist. But they 
were happily disappointed. True, 
the Concerto had been played 
here before by the one-armed 
pianist for whom it was com- 
posed. But here was an artist 
who, with the normal manual 
equipment, chose to do what is 
commonly regarded as a “stunt,” 
and prove it something more 
important. 

Fevrier is Gallic to the core; 
he makes good the old saying of 
Madame de Stael that “what is 
not clear is not French.” And 
he has distinction. This quality 
enables him to be masculine even 
in soft passages; he has the gen- 
tleness of power; he can make a 
pianissimo rich with significance. 

And Ravel has given him mu- 
sie that haS meat in it. Those 


-Debussyan progressions have be- 





be followed,. after a time, by the 
grumbling brass, with the critics 
expressing the deadness of their 
souls in open fifths. The score 
is a veritable battle between the 
cohorts of light and darkness. 
The composer comforts him- 


come almost native with him, 
and today they constitute a dec- 
laration of independence from 
Teutonic influence that will 
prove more enduring than the 
excesses of the Treaty of Ver 


Sailles. Ravel’s music is of to- ; % 
day; yet, at the same time, it is go 4 | gp ge + cael i 
never rampageously modernis- ying to him and the candle of 


tic. It is contemporary; the ex- 
asperaton of « woubed world ie fevius earned DHRL, He ils 


in it; yet there is a poise which .onog “Tran durch die Daem- 
seems to suggest that we shall marine’: he recalls the grand- 
“muddle through” our troubles eurs of “Tod und Verklarung.” 
and perhaps emerge the better tne pirds of evil augury keep 
for our sorrowings. up their clamor; but, as is the 
/ There are American reactions’ case in “Die Meistersinger,” the 
in this music. I remember how Join of the multitude, which 


thrilled by jazz Ravel was when 
he visited the Pacific Coast, and Sheded ter M entre diode rn 


how delighted he was when a all o or 

P pposition, and the end is the 
player In a darkey band extract’ peace of heroic self realization. 
ed from a bent saw a sound that If ever there was a satisfied 


tore through the music with a adience it was that of yester- 
steely blare. “I shall put that qay afternoon, and their ap- 
into a composition of my own, plause must have been music in 


he said and. with the aid of the 
trumpet he has done there, °° ana fhe otenestae Soe 


ig gg hae Getie ies 3 
alike with the soloist and wi 
the composition. SYMPHO HALL 
Last and most glorious of all Boston Symphony Orchestra 
hic Beer gph oe that seep Convention was upset to some 
between the creative artist an 
the Philistines. Wonderful, Di- °*tent at the Boston Symphony 
onysian music begins it, with a concert yesterday afternoon. In the 
smack of “Don Juan” in the first place, there was a two-handed 
principle melody. It is youth pianist making his American debut 
pouring out its dreams. But the with a left-handed concerto, And 
pedants who snarled at Beet- i the second, a group of late- 


' comers—entering after the slow 
oe tat ‘lone Seek aE movement of. a Mozart symphony 


had begun—were psychically chas- 
messers of reactionaryism voice tised when Dr Koussevitzky slapped 
their querulous protests through | the open score before him with his 
the reeds. It almost seems, for | baton, bringing the orchestra to an 
a moment, as if the composer |abrupt stop. Not until absolute 
were disconcerted. Then comes | quiet had been resumed did the con- 
the voice of the violin, like an- | ductor signal to begin again. He 
other Beatrice inspiring her poet |W@5_perfectly justified; as a rule 


; Dr Koussevitzky is eminently pa- 
with the Beatific vision. Nobly tient when latecomers enter be- 


Richard Burgin played that mu< |tween movements. But the inevi- 
sic and I am sure that the audi | table noise created is disturbing to 
ence was grateful to him. Idyl* | sudience and players alike once the 
lic music is heard again, only te | music is started. 
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The two-handed pianist of the|ity, expansive emotion, the tumult 
week is Jacques Fevrier of Paris, |of battle all receive just treatment 
da son of the composer Henri Fevrier. from him and the great orchestra 


The left-handed concerto is that|who gather weekly in Symphony 


which Maurice Ravel wrote in|Hall. Furthermore, he invariably 
1930 for the Austrian, Paul Witt-|presents the Strauss tone poems 
genstein, who lost his right arm in |with the vast and sculptured outline 
the war. It stands midway on a' which is so vital a part of the Strass- 
program which begins with a youth- | ian conception. 

ful Symphony, in A major (K 201) Once again “Ein Heldenleben” | 
by Mozart, and which ends with the soundel like the grand music it is, 


Jacques Février, who rested his 


right hand in his lap while he 
played. A second hearing confirmed 


a first impression that this compo- | 
sition is far more than a stunt piece. | 
It has definite musical values in | 


both solo and orchestral parts. In- 
deed the orchestral “accompani- 
ment,” from the hand of this master 


Sparkling finale are born of the 
nion of consummate craftsmanship 
nd spontanéous invention. It is 
eally an adorable work. What it 
eeds in performance is precision 
and an exquisite sonority, for the 
slightest carelessness is instantly 
detected, and that was just the in- 
terpretation that Dr. Koussevitzky 


tone poem, “Ein Heldenleben,” by 
Richard Strauss. 


vulgarities and all. Such measures | 


as the hero’s battle may be a tonal 


orchestrator, becomes the center of | 4nd the orchestra gave it. Dr. Kous- 
interest more than once. Apparently | |Sevitzky was also quite justified in 
Ravel was so carried away with it stopping the andante as a rebuke to 


If one’s memory may be trusted three-ring circus, but all is stirring 
after three years, Ravel’s work and irresistible. Strauss has had 
sounded much more substantial yes- his faults, but he has written vital, 
terday than when Mr Wittgenstein enduring music. That is alone im- 
introduced it here in November, portant. The performance of Moz- 
1914. Perhaps the approach of the art’s Symphony, a product of his 
soloist was largely responsible. late adolescence when he was yet 
Where Mr Wittgenstein achieved a in Salzburg, had much to admire, 
brilliant tour de force with the} though the finale was a little rough. 
technically difficult part for left! This program will be repeated to- 
hand, Mr Fevrier was content to} night. Next week the orchestra goes 


play in a more restrained fashion, 


to New York. Richard Burgin will 


Hence he brought out the pervad- conduct the Symphony Hall concerts 
ing sentiment which so astonished Nov 26 and 27. C. W. D 
the French critics when they first ) i‘3. F 
heard the concerto, Were bay f plfony 

Just as pleasure means one thing eompletes this week the first quar- | 


ay nualite. pe eposie yet eb ter of its season with an interesting | 


Ravel is concerned, does not mean Program made up of Mozart's Sym- | 
languishing or fervid music. He is Phony in A major (K. 201), Ravel's | 
probably incapable of either. His Pianoforte Concerto for the left hand | 
sentiment is rather a sustained gen- and Strauss’s “Ein Heldenleben.” | 
tle mood, emphasis upon melody, to- The Mozart symphony is one of | 
gether with complete absence of the pr, Koussevitzky’s “novelties” of | 
irony and cold brilliance proverbial- j5.<+ season. which was first heard | 


that he forgot at times that he had 
a piano to deal with too. Although 


you think of various modern mas- } 
ters as you listen, the stamp of 


Ravel is on the score, even on the 
measures of jazz. The orchestral 
pages alone repay listening to. 


Nevertheless, there are plenty of | 


opportunities for the pianist to dis- 
play his skill. There are chords and 


mendous power and dexterity. There 
are lyric passages that call for deli- 
cate legato and subtle phrasing. Mr. 
Février—who is the son of Henri 


Vanna,” which was given by the 
Boston Opera 24 years ago—took 
full advantage of his opportunities 
and met all demands upon him— 
except that of making himself heard 
against the full orchestra, and that, 
we believe, nobody could have done 


jthe noise made by late-comers and 


then starting it again when complete 
‘silence had been restored. 

Ravel’s Concerto for the left hand 
is a work of stunning brilliance. 
It is constructed with amazing clev- 


-erness and orchestrated with genius. 
| No doubt it will never be considered 
‘music of the first importance, for it 
I is a work of display for both soloist 


'and orchestra and is showy’ even 
arpeggios and runs that demand tre-_ id 


when solemn in mood. Furthermore 


the fact that it is for the left hand 


alone may handicap it aesthetically 


, with those who regard it only as a 
| stunt. » : 
Février, composer of ‘“Monna | There are many examples in music 


of works that are not of the first 
flight in imagination, originality or 
inspiration, but which are never- 
theless effective. This is one of those 
works, and it is exhilarating so long 
as people do not look in it for quali- 
ies of which it never pretended to 


ly associated with this technical 
wizard. This also is not to say there 
are no fireworks in the Concerto 
for Left Hand; indeed the orches- 
tral and solo portions are frequently 
most striking, especially those 
measures where a rhythmic under- 
current recalls the famous “Bolero.” 

Mr Fevric#s musicianly perform- 
ance won him more applause than 
is customary with the Friday audi- 
ance. He was recalled to the stage 
several times, sharing favor with Dr 
Koussevitzky, who part in the pro- 
ceedings likewise deserved audible 
commendation. 

“Ein Heldenleben” can be played 
heroically or it can be treated as a 
grandiose essay in orchestral writ- 
ing and conducting. Dr Koussevit- 
zky has fortunately been conspicu- 
ous for his understanding of Strauss’ 
music, and for the skill with which 
he reads it. With him “Ein Helden- 
leben” is a hero’s life, and no mis- 
take about that. Frank sentimental- 


here a little over a year ago and 


was evidently regarded by him as 
fresh enough and , characteristic 


enough to warrant its repetition so_ 


soon. There can be no quarrel with 
him on that score. Written when 
the composer was 18, the piece is 
delightful, and it was delightfully 
played except for heavy-handedness 


‘in the solo horn. Early in the slow 


movement Dr. Koussevitzky halted 
the performance when he was dis- 
turbed by the admission of a late- 
comer. When quiet was restored he 
began the movement again. This 
kind of interruption is rare at the 
symphony concerts. It probably will 
not occur soon again. 


Ravel’s Concerto for the left hand 
was introduced to Boston three 
years ago by Paul Wittgenstein, the 
one-armed pianist, to whom it is 
dedicated. Yesterday the soloist was 


| boast. Ravel borrows, either con- 
Besides a complete technique, || sciously or not, whenever he needs a 
he has a strong rhythmic sense and |} certain technique, We can recognize 
a feeling for ensemble playing. He | the influence of jazz and the Rus- 
was warmly received. _ 'sians, but their characteristics are 
To close, a masterpiece by an- | molded into Ravel’s own brilliant 
other master orchestrator, Richard | style. 
Strauss, in an interpretation and There will be those who will not 
performance that realized the mu- ;Scruple to term this Corcerto cheap; 
sical as well as the literary content ; but cheapness can he a spice that is 
of the score—a score which, al- j legitimate flavoring to a wor': of art. 
though spotty, contains imperish- | Richard Strauss is frequently hor- 
able music. L. A. S. ribly vulgar in his compositions, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT though that quality does not neces- 


sarily detract from their value. Its 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS effect, we believe, is ot vicious in 


Mozart’s enchanting little Sym-j{Ravel’s Concerto. M. Fevrier gave 

phony in A major, which was “dis- |@n extraordinarily fine tapestry 
ry fof this difficult work. He played, o 

 anigecelly 9a rere See ak oR" course, only with his left hand as 
erly repeated yesterday, is one of] Ravel directed. The phrasing would 
those perfect works that never tar-| probably suffer if split between two 
nish with time. The flowing lyricism cago ‘ee "iby nh to pissing iho 
| a model of clean technique an 
he ba 8 So the tender! trong rhythmic feeling. It would 
‘melancholy of the andante, the] wnquestionably be rewarding to hear 
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in a concerto tor the normal 

moor of hands. He was very cordially 
received by the audience. 

The reader, if he as proceeded so 
far, will have noticed vhat the name]. 
of Richard Strauss and une problem) 
of vulgarity have already been slyly | 
introduced in a comparison with the : 
radically different Concerto of Ravel. | 
The reason for that will presently 
appear. For some reason Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has given us this season two 
of the more pretentious works of ! 
Strauss, “Tod und Verklaerung” and 
“Bin Heldenleben.” Now, the vulgar 
ity that is inherent ‘n “morathustra 
for example, is subtly .dentified with 
the composer’s plan, which comes off | 
successfully. But the monumental 
vulgarity of the other two tone | 
poems does not quite succeed. — | 

All this may sound like a distinc- | 
tion without a differene, were it not | 
that a critic has to. do something to | 
justify his dislikes. The easy infer- | 


} 
ence that we dislike “Hin Heldenle- || 
ben” is correct. The opening section || 
is splendid, the battle and the works || 
of peace are effective, the adversaries | 
can be endured, but never, while we; 
have typewriter or pen to Say So, the 
Hero’s helpmate! The performance, 
as was to be expected with the 
orchestra’s high standards, was & 
superb realization of the score. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra will 
be in New York. The concerts of 
Nov. 26 and 27 will 2e conducted by 
Richard Burgin in a program offer- 
ing Bach’s 6th Brandenburg Con-' 
certo, a new Symphony by Marcel 
Poot and Chausson’s Symphony in. 
B flat major. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


who played it here three years ago, ‘ine 
pianist yesterday was Jacques Fevrier, 
son of Henri Fevrier, whose ‘‘Monna 
Vanna’’ was once heard at our Opera 
House with Mary Garden in the title 
role. The incident of the halting of the 
orchestra occurred just after the be- 
ginning of the Andante of Mozart's early 
Symphony in A Major, the four move- 
ments of which run so brief a course 
that Dr. Koussevitzky had evidently 
counted upon playing them without in- 
terruption., 

In addition to these works the pro- 
gramme offered Strauss’ “Ein Helden- 


leben,”’ in lieu of the “Symphonia Do-- 


mestica,’’ which had been an pounced 
for performance at one of the first six 
pairs of concerts. 


Charm and Virtuosity 


To return to the concerto, despite the 
abundant charm and engaging liveliness 
of the music, the virtuosity of both com- 
poser and pianist, whose tasks were 
both formidable, there was the feeling 
yesterday that the thing was a stunt, 
an impression by no means created 
when the concerto was played by the 
war-crippled Wittgenstein. One was re- 
minded of Paganini’s deliberate cutting 
of three fiddle strings and continuing 
to play on the one which remained. 
Of course the audience received the 
richly deserving Mr, Fevrier with un- 
bounded enthusiasm; and if it had been 
pointed out that he would play with 
four fingers instead of five, the applause 
would have been even greater, 

The exceptionally high level of or- 
chestral performance in the first five 
concesrts was maintained yesterday: in 
the concerto, which presents difficyjties 
for the orchestra as well as for the 
soloist, in the captivating symphony of 
the 18-year-old Mozart, which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky introduced to us last season, 
and in “Hin Heldenleben.”’ 


Great Tonal Beauty 


The performance of the last named, a 
performance noteworthy for tonal! 


Two unusual occurences markedbeauty, clarity in the exposure of the 


complicated tonal web and sharpness of 
the Symphony Concert of yesterday :.naracterization, prompted certain re- 


the performance of a piano concertoflections upon the place of the sym- 


f tani phonic Strauss in a world very different 
or the left hand by . pianist Who som that in which the tone-poems from 
had two hands at his disposal, and«Macbeth” through the “Symphonia Do- 


the peremptory stopping of the or-mestica” were created. 
chestra by Dr. Koussevitzky when 
late-comers were inadvisedly ad- 
mitted to the hall. | 


| 

| SON OF COMPOSER 

| The concerto in question was that 
| which Ravel wrote especially for Paul 
Wittgenstein, the one-armed pianist, 


' 


~The Boston Symphony 


Awe a 3/937 


At the end of the first quarter of 
its fifty-seventh season, the Boston 
Orchestga has crossed a few more 


white lines in its march across the: 


symphonie field. Its technical pro- 
ficiency and its flexibility as an in- 
strument are held to their unsur- 
passed standard; if indeed they have 
not been advanced to new marks. 
In addition, Dr. Koussevitzky’s pro- 
grams have a renewed vitality this 
Season. For the last two years the 
conductor had been resting on his 
Oars, SO far as experimental ventures 
| were concerned. This fall he has ex- 
| hibited again the exploratory curi- 
| Osity that formerly lent such an ex- 
'traordinary interest to his concerts. 
_ Thus far, it is true, the new works 
brought forward have included no 
major additions to the repertory, 
but that is no cause for complaint. 
Conductors ‘cannot be blamed if 
composers do not turn out a new 
masterpiece every week. The point is 
that we have heard new music as 
well as classics and revivals, and 
have therefore found a renewed in- 
terest and stimulation in the sym- 
phony concerts. 
Pp # Sf 

Of works new to America there 
have been so far three. Two of them 
were by Serge Prokofieff, who seems 
to thrive under all administrations 
in Russia; and the third by Zoltan 
Kodaly, who was almost a stranger to 


By L. A. Sloper 


‘ducted by Dr. Koussevitzky, who has 

shown no partiality to the Stalin 
régime. No doubt he is skeptical of 
‘Mr. Prokofieff’s ideological confor- 
mity to that régime. Anyhow, the 
two items were performed without 
any untoward manifestation from 
the Symphony Hall audience. 

One of them is an orchestral suite 
drawn from the music for the mo- 
tion picture, “Kije,” an amusing skit 
on bungling Tsarist bureaucracy. 
Economical in means, the _ score 
achieves a playful characterization 
with wit and fancy, utilizing fife and 
drum and trumpet and folk tunes 
and Little-Lead-Soldier rhythms. It 
is probably an enchanting accom- 
paniment to the film. In the concert 
hall, it sometimes seems arid and 
sometimes a little dull. 
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Prokofieff’s other novelty, the 
“Russian Overture,” also employs 
melodies in folk style, and relies 
further upon violent assaults of or- 

,chestral sonority and upon dazzling 
| orchestral colors. But the timid need 
‘not be frightened at the noise, which 
does not compare with the horren- 
dous sounds of the “Scythian Suite” 
or “Sept, Ils Sont Sept.” Actually, 


‘the overture is in the “1812” tradi- | 


, tion. Conceivably, the composer had 
his tongue in his cheek when he | 
wrote it. ! 


Boston Symphony audiences, for only | It was a happy thought to place on | 


his “Hary Janos” Suite had been 
heard at these concerts, although his 
“Psalmus Hungaricus” had been 
performed by the Handel and Haydn 
Society, some of his chamber music | 


the same program Prokofieff’s “Clas- 
sical” Symphony, which seems more 
charming at each rehearing. 
Prokofieff, then, has had three 
performances. The only other com- 
poser to have had so many hearings 
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RICHARD Burcin. Conducting 


BACH.................Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major 
(Edited by Felix Mottl) 
Violas concertante: JEAN LerFrRANc and Louts ArTIEREs; Violoncellos: 
JEAN BEDETTI, ALFRED ZIGHERA, JACOBUS LANGENDOEN 
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I. Allegro vivo 
lI. Andante 
Ill. Rondo, Jazz-Allegro 


(First performances at these concerts) 
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CHAUSSON.......+.+-+++++a++++++-Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20 


I. Lent; Allegro vivo 
II. Trés lent 
III. Animé 
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genstein, the one-armed pianist, Ww, 
whom it is dedicated, was played | 
on this occasion by Jacques Février, 
newcomer to America, who displayed 
a, fine virtuosity and musicianship in 
a work which is really much more 
than a stunt piece and which de- 
served this early rehearing. 


Two other works which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky had introduced to America 
have been recalled to memory: 
Martelli’s*clever but superficial “As- 
syrian Bas-Reliefs” and Roussel’s 
Third Symphony, which seems to 
grow more impressive as we return 
to it. And the youthful Mozart Sym- 
‘phony in A major (K. 201), “discov- 
'ered” for us by Dr. Koussevitzky last 
year, was listened to again with 
‘pleasure. 


Brdfims has not been heard from | 
‘thus far; and Beethoven has been 


‘called on only for the “Eroica,” 
which opened the season. The Fifth 
|Symphony of Mahler was revived 
after a long period of silence. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 26, at 2:30 o'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 27, at 8:15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN. Conducting 


BACH Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B-flat major 
(Edited by Felix Mottl) | 
Violas concertante: JEAN Lerranc and Louts Artirres; Violoncellos: 
Jean Beperri, ALFRED ZIGHERA, JACOBUS LANGENDOEN 
Allegro 
Adagio ma non tanto 
Allegro 
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Symphony 
Allegro vivo 
Andante 


Rondo, Jazz-Allegro 
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(CHAUSSON Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20 
I. Lent; Allegro vivo 
Il. Trés lent 
Ill. Animé 
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Richard Burgin Conduets 
A Characteristic Program 


Prior 2, | 


Discovered ui Novel 


Poot and the Chausson 


Symphony Occupy Symphonic Matinee 


‘the viol type now obsolete. Such 


By Moses Smith 
The reappearance of Richard 
Burgin on the conductor’s stand 
at Symphony Hall two or three 
times during the course of the 
season of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is now an accepted 


fact. On each occasion, though, 
the subscribers to the concerts 
find a way of expressing their 
admiration and affection for one 
whom, through most of the sea- 
son, they see at the head of the 
violins. The matinee audience 
of yesterday, when the orchestra 
under Mr, Burgin played the sec- 
ond of three concerts for the 
week (the first in Sanders Thea- 
ter, Cambridge, on Thursday, 
the last this evening in Sym- 
phony Hall), was cordially dlis- 
posed and indicated its attitude 
at every opportunity. It seemed 
apparent that more and more 
Mr. Burgin is being accepted as 
an interpreter in his own right. 
He had sufficient opportunity 
for exercising his musical and 
interpretative powers in a pro- 
gram which was artfully ar- 
ranged, in view of the fact that 
two of the three numbers were 
new to the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s repertory. One of 
the novelties, incredibly, was the 
last of Bach’s six “Brandenburg” 
Concertos. This Sixth Concerto 
in B-flat was, according to Mr. 
Burk’s illuminating program 
notes, originally designed as 
chamber music. Bach had in 
mind only a harpsichord “con- 
tinuo” and some six stringed in- 
struments, four of which were of 


a small group would obviously be 
out of the question at an orches- 
tral concert. And Mr. Burgin 
employed, instead, the arrange- 
ment of Felix Mottl, with the re- 
sult that the music was repro- 
duced yesterday by perhaps a 
dozen-and-a-half players. 

While he was about it, Mottl 
took the liberty of making a 
‘concerto grosso out of Barh’s 
‘score by the simple process of 
‘assigning alternate passages to 
the large body of strings, while 
preserving the solo instrumental] 
passages intact. Whether Bach 
thus intended his Sixth “Byran- 
denburg” to resemble the others 
‘in concerto grosso form and to 
What extent Mottl’s version con- 
stitutes an artistic sin we may 
for the time dismiss from ron- 
Sideration. The arrangement 
‘sounded quite logical yesterday. 
Perhaps Mr. Burgin might have 
brought out the contrasts in- 
tended by Mottl more persua- 
Sively if he had employed an 
even larger string contingent. 
But that question, too, will have 
to wait for an answer. 

AS it was, the music came 
forth so agreeably and convinc- | 
ingly that one was puzzled by. 
its neglect hereabouts. (On the. 
phonograph the Sixth Concerto 
has been available for some time 
in an excellent performance for | 
Columbia under the direction of | 
Adolf Busch.) There was no hint | 
of monotony in spite of the fact 
that only the strings from viola 
down are employed. The Bachian 
mastery was once more appar- 
ent in the two fast movements 
with their almost continucus 


préelude-style that is never forced 
and never fails to show inven- 
tion. The beautiful slow move- 
ment was like a heavenly dis- 
course among: the solo instru- 
ments, the kind of discourse that 
Bach conducted so well and that 
few, if any, composers in the en- 


tire history of music have been 


able successfully to emulate. 

There was a new Symphony 
by a Belgian composer, Marcel 
Poot, whose surname is provoca- 
tive to punning but whose music 
causes one to resist the tempta- 
tion. The Symphony is dated 
1929; and the style of the last 
movement, with the title, “Ron- 
do, Jazz-Allegro,” confirms that 
fact. There is a good deal of 
fuss, in a jazzy sort of way, 
stirred up by a reasonably large 
orchestra in this movement. But 
when it is over, one has heard 
one more futile attempt of a 
“serious” composer to beat 
George Gershwin at his own 
game. | 

But the first two movements 
are something else. In the first 
there is, from the vary opening 
measure, a refreca:ne directness 
of statement, an exhilaratingly 
contemporary treatment of mel- 
ody, harmony and counterpoint 
without ponderousness; and, in- 
cidentally, there is'a new decla- 
ration of independence of scales 
as the basis of melody. The slow 
movement, too, is entertaining 
and engrossing, with a particu- 
larly happy touch created by the 
insertion of a quasi-minuet in 
the middle of the movement, 
otherwise given over to cool re- 
flection. | 

The performance of the Bach 
Concerto had been just and sen- 
sitive. In the Symphony of Poot 
conductor and players seemed to 
realize every demand of the com- 
poser, including an excellent jazz 
style for the last movement. For 
the final number of the program, 
Chausson’s Symphony in B-flat, 
the orchestra under Mr. Burgin 
rose to impassioned statement. 
Here was a magnificent orches- 


tra. orobably Surpassing any-. 


’ 


thing in Chausson’s experience 
jor perhaps even jmagination, 
and beautifully attuned to his 
moods. Mr. Burgin’s choice and 
changes of tempo were happy, 
and the orchestra was unerring 
in following his wishes. Conduc- 
tor and players behaved at all 
times as if they believed in the 
music. And it is good music to 
believe in, because it is nobly 
representative of its time and 
place. The half-chorale, half- 
marching hymn of the last move- 
ment, sounding for all the world 
like another Revelation, was 
wonderfully intoned at its suc- 
cessive appearances by a brass 
section that has rarely sounded 
better. 

For one who has been making 
a pilgrimage in the course of 
which he. has heard excellent 
American orchestras it was good 
to be reminded of the quality of 
music-making that takes place 
through the symphonic season 
in Symphony Hall. No home- 
coming could have been more 
welcome. | 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The seventh regular concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Richard Burgin conducting, was 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
hony Hall, The program was as 
follows: — tea 

Brandenburg Concerto. No. 6 
Felix Mottlh Coe 


Marcel BOO 6 bes kab estea Ui Symphony 
Chausson...-ees -eses-so¥mphony in B flat 


o. major Op, 20 

wr R193 7. remarkable as it 
looks on paper that Bach’s Sixth 
Brandenburg concerto had never 
been played at 2 Boston Symphony 
concert before yesterday. Actually 
it is an example of chamber music 
that does not particularly benefit 
in an arrangement for more than 
six instruments. A glance at the 
score in the Bach Gesellschaft edi- 
tion ought to convince any one 
that the, predominant voices of the 


two violas should never be obscured. . 


Now, that is exactly what Felix , 
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tion. The beautiful slow move- 
ment was like a heavenly dis- 
course among: the solo instru- 
ments, the kind of discourse that 
Bach conducted so well and that 
few, if any, composers in the en- 
tire history of music have been 
able successfully to emulate. 

There was a new Symphony 
by a Belgian composer, Marcel 
Poot, whose surname is provoca- 
tive to punning but whose music 
causes one to resist the tempta- 
tion. The Symphony is dated 
1929; and the style of the last 
movement, with the title, “Ron- 
do, Jazz-Allegro,”’ confirms that 
fact. There is a good deal of 
fuss, in a jazzy sort of way, 
stirred up by a reasonably large 
orchestra in this movement. But 
when it is over, one has heard 
one more futile attempt of a 
“serious” composer to beat 
George Gershwin at his own 
game. | 

But the first two movements 
are something else. In the first 
there is, from the very opening 
measure, a refrecn:ine directness 
of statement, an exhilaratingly 
contemporary treatment of mel- 
ody, harmony and counterpoint 
without ponderousness; and, in- 
cidentally, there is'a new decla- 
ration of independence of scales 
aS the basis of melody. The slow 
movement, too, is entertaining 
and engrossing, with a particu- 
larly happy touch created by the 
insertion of a quasi-minuet in 
the middle of the movement, 
otherwise given over to cool re- 
flection. 

The performance of the Bach 
Concerto had been just and sen- 
sitive. In the Symphony of Poot 
conductor and players seemed to 
realize every demand of the com- 
poser, including an excellent jazz 
style for the last movement. For 
the final number of the program, 
Chausson’s Symphony in B-flat, 
the orchestra under Mr. Burgin 
rose to impassioned statement. 
Here was a magnificent orches- | 
tra. wrobably surpassing any- 


thing in Chausson’s experience 
or perhaps even jmagination, 


and beautifully attuned to his 
moods. Mr. Burgin’s choice and 
changes of tempo were happy, 
and the orchestra was unerring 
in following his wishes. Conduc- 


tor and players behaved at all 
times as if they believed in the 


music. And it is good music to 
believe in, because it is nobly 
representative of its time and 
place. The half-chorale, half- 
marching hymn of the last move- 
ment, sounding for all the world 
like another Revelation, was 
wonderfully intoned at its suc- 
cessive appearances by a brass 
section that has rarely sounded 
better. 

For one who has been making 
a pilgrimage in the course of 
which he. has heard excellent 
American orchestras it was good 
to be reminded of the quality of 
music-making that takes place 
through the symphonic season 
in Symphony Hall. No home- 
coming could have been more 
welcome. 
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It is #n remarkable as it 
looks on paper that Bach’s Sixth 
Brandenburg concerto had never 
been played at a. Boston Symphony 
concert before yesterday. Actually 
it is an example of chamber music 
that does not particularly benefit 
in an arrangement for more than 
six instruments, A glance at the 
score in the Bach Gesellschaft edi- 
tion ought to convince any one 
that the, predominant voices of the 
two violas should never be obscured. 
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Mottl’s edition, temperate as 1t 15, 


has done. | 

-Mottl has construed a different 
instrumental balance from that 
which would normally come _ to 
mind. Moreover his edition em- 
phasizes the polyphonic jog-trot 
in the first and last movements, 
which-.is sometimes the curse of 
Bach’s genius. This machine-like 
music was the kind that he could, 
and very probably did, compose in 
his sleep. Mr. Mottl allowed the 
slow movement to speak more di- 
rectly for itself; but this, too, is 
not one of Bach’s higher flights. 
In the performance yesterday it 
would have been better to have 
brought Mr. Artieres forward and 
equal in position with Mr. Lefranc. 
As it was the second voice did not 
emerge clearly enough. 

From this pedestrian 18th century 
work to the flashy wit in 1929 of 
Marcel Poot was a startling transi- 
tion. Conceivably we could have 


been amused by this symphony in| 


1929 and ve remarked on the 
promise of a young composer, To- 
day we emphatically cannot. 

The last movement is trashy, and 
much of it would sound better to 
the clink of, glasses and under the 
pall of smoke in one of the “El 
Gypolios” of “Aanhattan. The an- 
dante is a little precious in its sim- 
plicity and the dgliberate crabbed- 
ness of the wood-wind canon. The 
first movement is dreadfully whim- 
Sical, though the most ingenious for 
its presentation of the material. 
Mr. Burgin labored almost choreo- 
graphically over Mr. Poot’s Sym- 


phony, which was heard for the’ 


first time in the United States (or 
at least at the Cambridge concert 
on Thursday); but it was not worth 
the effort. 

_Chausson’s Symphony is a beau- 
tiful work in a manner to which we 
have become accustomed through 
excessive familiarity with the 
Franck Symphony. Conductors 

Ould have been wiser if they had 
lbrought out Chausson’s music a little 


more, and also that of Vincent 
d’Indy in this same School, in order 


that the public taste might be broad- 


ened. Chausson may not have quite 
the imagination of Franck or the 


_ At the end of a concert, such as 


ay’s, it was welcome. The 


| first movement has less aimlessr 

i 

than that of Franck’s Sytner: 
and the slow movement is music of 
‘Tare loveliness, Mr. Burgin brought 
an intelligent insight and sincerity 
of purpose to the interpretation of 
| this work. The orchestra responded 
'Splendidly, so that we heard a per- 


formance of fine sonori#y 
News ymphony 
NewComposer 


To Be Heard 


‘AA: HV 1Arn. 


Richard Burgin to Present 
Marcel Poot’s Music in 
Next Three Days 


A symphony, new to this coun- 
try, by the young Belgian com- 
poser, Marcel Poot, will be given 


at this week’s Friday and Satur- 
day concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at which Rich- 
ard Burgin, assistant conductor, 
will be in charge. The actual 
American premiere wil] take 
place in Sanders Theater tomor- 
row evening, where the third 
Cambridge program lists the 
Same works to be heard in Bos- 
ton. Chausson’s Symphony will 
end the program; Bach’s Sixth 
Brandenburg Concerto which, in- 
cidentally, has never been heard 
“at these concerts,” will begin it. 
Felix Mottl’s edition of the latter 
work, in which great prominence 
is given to the cembalo part, will 
be used. 

Marcel Poot is virtually un- 
known in this country. His 
“Ouverture Joyeuse” was  pre- 
sented at a concert of the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association in 
New York on Dec. 14 of last year. 
A “Rondo for Orchestra” is in 


formal sturdiness of d’Indy, but his Tehearsal under Arthur Fiedler 


music is not merely romantically 


luscious. 


for the concert of the Boston 
University Orchestra on Dec. 20. 


Although the present symphony | 


is dedicated to Vladimir Golsch- 
man, present conductor of the 
St. Louis Orchestra, there is no 
reference to a previous perform- 
ance in America. 

M. Poot was born in the little 
town of Vilvoorde, not far from 
Brussels, Belgium, in 1901. He 
had completed this symphony 


before his twenty-eighth birth- | 
day: the date October, 1929, ap- normal again. 


pears on the final page of his 
score. Publication, however, was 
not until 1935. The work 


‘Scored for the large modern or-: 


writes naturally in its own idiom. 
Melody is no longer an outcast. 
From this point of view, the 
gaiety of the new work would re- 
pay diligent examination. There 
ls hardly space here for such a 
discussion; let the performance 
suffice to elucidate the Straight- 
forward music-making of this 
generation. Perhaps we are 
G. H. L. S. 


SYMPHONY' HALL~ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Perhaps the art of music is not 


chestra that is comfmon heritage 4eStined, after all, to end in dark- 
of the younger musical] renera- ness, confusion and the domestic 
tion. Two harps are used in the anguish of all ‘keys dwelling 
first part, an alto saxophone in simultaneously in the same measure, 
the third and final movement. This heartening thought came to 


There is an ardent complement ™ind yesterday afternoon as Rich- 
of percussion. P ard Burgin directed the Boston 


Conciseness and neatness of ©Ymphony Orchestra in the first 


expression are the first-noticed Bymphony by + oy Mie ge 
virtues of an alert and ingenious | ‘No doubt there are. concert-goers 
mind. M. Poot tosses off a gay |who have looked sadly at the trend 
first movement with a folk-like of composition in the 1920s, imagined 
first subject and a more lyric, the logical result, and have resigned 
but equally characteristic, sec- themselves to looking backward at 


ond theme; both are preceded 
by an introduction which capi- 
talizes their generating elements. 
The slow section is in a very 
brief three-part form, based on 
a lyric theme for flute and horn. 
The contrasting section is a 
three-part canon for oboe, clari- 
net and bassoon in “tempo di 
menuetto antico.” The last 
movement, by far the longest, 
bears the explanatory title “Ron- 
do; Jazz-Allegro.” Here the alto 
saxophone becomes temporary 


the Golden Age that ended with the 
war. Let them take courage! For 
if M. Poot’s work indicates a change 
in tonal morals, there will yet be 
decorum in harmony, and. counter- 
point will be pure of heart. 
Marcel Poot is a Flemish com- 
poser, born in 1901, and a newcomer 
to Boston Symphony programs. He 
was no more than 28 when he 
finished his Symphony, which is a 
confession of faith in melody, agree- 
able harmony and in an orchestral 
texture so clear that it. suggests 
chamber music. Whether or not 
the work may be set. down as im- 


protagonist in a “blues” episode, Mature, or whether it indicates that 


The present writer, hardly an 
authority, withholds his opinion | 
as to M. Poot’s treatment of 
“Jazz-Hot.” Its warmth, how- 
ever, seems sufficient for Sym- 
phony Hall on an early winter. 
morning, ° 

One may note that here is a 
music written easily and without 
self-consciousness in an idiom 
currently of this decade. It is 
not a cacophonous music; such 
experimentation has given place 
to a new generation which 


composers who grew up artistically 
in the post-war years are really 
turning away from cacophony is a 
question only the future can: an- 
swer. ts 

The Symphony’s three movements 
pass quickly and robustly, with 
scarcely an echo of the past. To be 
sure, M. Poot evidently has learned 
from Stravinsky of the “Petrouchka”’ 
days—but who hasn’t?: The. Jast 
movement, a formally loose rondo, 
is marked “Jazz Allegro,” and it is 
another example of a European 
attempting a style of. music for 
which no European has talent. 
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zz, whatever its value—and 1 
vokubiy. Wal done, symphonicaly 
is America’s one tonal accomplish- 
ment. Only on this’ side of the 
Atlantic can it be properly written 
and played, and then only by those 
to the manner bred. 9 
While M Poot’s ideas are hors x 
rather than distinguished, his treat- 
ment of them in the first two move- 


nts is clever. More of his music, 
will a welcome. Mr Burgin, mak- 
ing his annual exchange of the 
concertmaster’s desk for the con- 
ductor’s stand, secured a vital per- 
formance, even if the orchestra had 
evident difficulty with the “Jazz 
Allegro.” He is to be congratulated 
for presenting the Symphony; | 

Mr Burgin departed from --*on- 
vention by starting his fr ‘am 
with Felix Mottl’s arrangemeat of 
the Sixth Brandenburg Concerto by 
J. S. Bach. Because it was written 
for six-stringed instruments | with 
clavier accompaniment, this is the 
least played of the Brandenburg 
Concertos. Probably some have 
been tempted to play it with string 
orchestra, but mere doubling of 
parts would likely result in thick 

ne. ; 
Pventerday there were 10 violas, 
four. cellos, one double bass and 
harpsichord, of which two violas 
and three cellos took solo parts. 
Thus a fine balance of tone was 
preserved, through which the inter- 
weaving of the solos was clearly 
discernible. | a 

The afternoon ended with the 
nobly eloquent Symphony of Ernest 
Chausson, last performed in Sym- 
phony Hall six years ago, when Mr 
Burgin was also the conductor, A 
pity this Symphony is so neglected! 
However Wagnerian the style, the 
thought is substantial and -beauti- 
fully expressed. Here Jength is 
nicely adjusted to material; Teu- 
tonic and Gallic qualities are bal- 
anced in a marvelously sensitive 
score. What is more, Chausson’s 


POOT'S NEW 
NOVELTY BY 
SYMPHONY 


Saxophone Solo Given 


Prominence at 


Concert. . 
Aor-2274)50 fof 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Spelling”. Dr. Koussevitzky, as he 
does from time to time, Richard 
Burgin led the Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday through compositions by 
Bach, a new Belgian, Marcel Poot, 
and Chausson. Nor was Poot’s 
lively symphony the only novelty; 
Bach’s Sixth Brandenburg Concerto 
had been played by the orchestra 
for the first time at its concert in 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, the 
night before. 


CHAUSSON TURNS VULGAR 

To dispose first of the least rewarding 
portion of the concert, Chausson’s Sym- 
phony is six years older than when we 


) ini | ‘d it from Mr. Burgin, 
ony, reminiscent of Franck last heara it. also 

ge the last movement, is likely and sounds it. _ Chausson was hardly 

se * weite better, under frequent the man to write a symphony. de 


repetition, than the D minor: Sym- 
phony of Franck. The performiante 


was deeply moving. if a little heavy. 


could be gentle, elegiac, idyllic, deli- 
cately imaginative. When he would 
be robust, and much of his Symphony 
is robustious, he was commonplace, 


even vulgar. And yet we are assured 
by Pierre de Breville, as quoted in Mr. 
Burk’s notes, that Chausson “had no 
reason to fear or avoid vulgarity, for 
he did not know what it Wwas,”’ 

The performance of this generally 
tiresome, Sluggish and inflated sym- 
phony, with its patent borrowings from 
Franck and Wagner, Suggested that 
conductor and orchestra had been 
Chiefly occupied in the rehearsal] Period 
With the nove] music of the afternoon. 


Sixth Brandenburg 


This sixth of the Brandenburg Con- 
certos was written for two violas, two 
viole de gamba, a ‘cello, bass and 
harpsichord. It was heard yesterday 
in the arrangement Of Felix Mottl, for 
two solo violas and three solo ‘cellos, 
with accompaniment Of violas, ‘cellos, 
bass and harpsichord, Some 2 Players 
occupied the stage. The tonal effect is 
Singularly somber, veiled. One was re- 
minded of Gretry’s comment after hear- 
ing Mehul’s opera, “Uthal,”’ from which 
the violins are absent: “Six franes for 
an K-string!” The expressive Adagio 
ma non tanto is the concerto’s most 
appealing movement. 

The Allegros, especially the first, 
though strong and Sinewy, have that 
familiar, somewhat mechanical Bachian 
quality which Philip Hale used to call 
“counterpoint by the yard.’” The per- 
formance was one of high virtuosity, 


Poot’s Symphony 


If your modern composér cannot be 
profound, he can at least! be amusing. | 
This symphony of Poot hag an enliven- | 
ing first movement, often Fusgestive of 
ballet music; and Anda € of charm 
and sentiment, which proves that Poot 
has heard the voice of Ravel; and a 
Rondo, subtitled Jazz-Ailegro, which 
contains agreeable episodes, such as the 
admirably written and also genuinely 
musical saxophone solo, but which for 
the most part is merely cheap. At 
least, Mr. Poot writes at all times with 
sureness of effect and with a Clarity | 
of thought, which all composers of his 
generation do not possess. | 

His Symphony was brilliantly played; | 
but plainly the applause for the last | 
movement did not come from the audi- | 
ence aS a whole. There is still a place 
for everything, and some would still | 
like to see, and hear, everything in its | 
place. 
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IRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


15, o'clock 


3 in G major 


30 o’clock 


(First performances) 
ivace assai 


SOLOIST 
EMMA BOYNET 
STEINWAY PIANO 


INTERMISSION 
(transcribed for orchestra by Ottorino Respigh 


Ivace aSsSal 


V 


Luchth Pro gramme 
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bs 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 4, at 8 


Allegro grazioso ma con brio 
II. Moderato ma non troppo lento 


Menuetto (Allegretto) 


Vivace 
Allegro maestoso 


Adag 

Adagio 

Allegro energico 
Andante 

Allegro v 


I. 
IT. 
IIT. 
IV. 
I. 
III. 
I. 
IT. 
Ill. 


FIAYDN..................+....+..........Symphony in E-flat, No. 99 


FUILL.........................Symphony No 


MozarT........Concerto for Pianoforte in C major (Koechel 467) 
BacH................Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor for Organ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 3, at 2 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


Lughth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 8, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DeceMBER 4, at 8:15 o'clock 


BEANO Ee 6 dee eke econ be paved sas RORY i Eiet, Ne. 
I. Adagio; Vivace assai 
Il. Adagio 
[1l. Menuetto (Allegretto) 
[V. Vivace 


UN ee gr Rides kd ceo ce .Symphony No. 3 in G major, Op. . 


I. Allegro grazioso ma con brio 
If. Moderato ma non troppo lento 
III. Allegro energico 


(First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


MOZART Concerto for Pianoforte in C major (Koechel 467) 
\Ilegro maestoso 
Andante 


Allegro vivace assai 


BACH Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor for Organ 
(transcribed for orchestra by Ottorino Respighi) 


SOLOIST 


EMMA BOYNET 


STEINWAY PIANO 





BI Ny dpe net oy tem | 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The new work was preceded on 


| the program by one of the most en- 
chanting of those masterpieces of 


The eighth regular concert by the symphonic literature; the later sym- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
-Koussevitzky conducting, was given 


phonies of Haydn, Haydn, in this 


E flat symphony as in others, js 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony | vuch more free in form and much 
‘Hall. Emma Boynet, pianist, was 1... symmetrical than Mozart. His 


the soloist. e ram, Was as, 
Bayan. Wee) ia flat A 


ill....Symphony No. 3 in G@ major Op, 41 
BArt..cerccccrcsecns Piano _ Concerto in 
C major (K. 467 

we sccececes- rassacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor for organ (trans- | 

cribed for orchestra 

by Ottorino Respighi) 


Mr. Hill’s new symphony, played 
‘for the first time, created a very 
| favorable impression on the majority 
‘of yesterday’s audience, to judge by 
ithe applause which drew the com- 
| poser several times to the front of | 
: the platform. It is a work more in- | 
teresting for its workmanship than | 


for its material. The last move- | 
ment, which is the most brilliant, is | 
rather surprisingly derivative of 
V/Jagner. One half of the mind ad- 
mired the skill of the writing and 
the deveiopment of themes, while 
the other half wondered why the 
music did not suddenly turn into 
“Lohengrin” or the “Meistersinger.” 
No composer can altogether help 
these reminiscences, and they af- 
fect only part of the originality of 
his thought. Usually, too, the sug- 
gestion that there is a similarity be- 
tween his and other music ca‘tises 
the composer surprise, for nine times 
cut of ten the comparison never con- 
| sciously occurred to himself. Thus 
it frequently happens that a writer 
is told that some story of his ex- 
'actly resembles something, say, of 
Stevenson, whereupon the writer 
may truthfully answer that he has 
never read the work in question. 

The point is worth laboring only 
because the quality that you admire 
‘in Mr. Hill’s music is not the per- 
sonality of the composer’s ideas, but 
his skill and facility. The most in- 
dividual movement and the one 
which is also the most beautiful is 
the slow movement. Here Mr. Hill 
has more of importance and of deep 
conviction to project. The entire 


invention is amazingly lively, and 
as a matter of fact this symphony 
is a more interesting work than the 


» more familiar “Surprise,” an opinion 


which can easily extend to several 
others of the symphonies commis- 
sioned by Salomon. The symphony 
was beautifully played, except that 
the finale was taken a shade too 
fast. | 

It causes us a great deal of pleas- | 
ure and some embarrassment to be. 


_able to reverse an impression of Mlle. 


Boynet’s piano playing, which was: 
formed at her appearance here two 
years ago in the Saint-Saens Fourth 
Concerto. Then she seemed to have 
the uncompromising tone and musi- 
cal obduracy that sometimes ‘'s 
found in connection with the French 
piano schools. Now, however, she 
played with an exquisite tone. The 
grace of her phrasing and the neat- 
ness of her technique were a joy to 
hear in this lovely Mozart Concerto. 
Her performance was classical in 
feeling, as was the accompaniment 
provided by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra. The first Busoni ca- 
denza was, on the contrary, any- 
thing but classical, though the sec- 
ond was much more in keeping. 

Finally, for a grandiose conclusion, 
there was the great Organ Passa- 
caglia of Bach. Respighi’s trans- 
cription is very much too theatrical 
at the conclusion and in one or two 
details, but on the whole his is a 
remarkably effective arrangement. 
Happily it does not make the mis- 
take of trying to imitate too literally 
the organ. Respighi was wise to 
keep it orchestral in Spirit, and if 
we are going to hear a transcription 
of such a masterpiece it is better 
that way. The Subject, of course, is 
not one to be settled by any such 
categoric statement as that. Nev- 
ertheless the point of view admits a 
Plausible defense. 


au. a ai. 1 hp tea the vernacular is Mr. Hill’s own. | 
esterda an i ant |The work grows in grace and the | 


day in the history of the Boston feeling comes over you that here 
Symphony, and the audience |America is Standing artis ically 
Knew it. For, thanks to Serge j}on her own feet. Not that there 
Koussevitzky, we were privileged jis any touch of local dialect. The 
to hear one of the best chapters |composer’s America is of larger 
of music ever written by an Significance. The spirit which 
American. If he had not believed |operated in Emerson and Thor- 
in the work the keen sighted eau is here present; the narrow 
director would never have put dogmatism gf Cotton Mather is 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Third | absent. The catholicity of Har- 
Symphony on a program that! vard at its best is to be felt. 
opened with Haydn, ended with In the Allegro energico, in 
Bach and included the C major’ which the work concludes, there 
Piano Concerto of Mozart. ‘ls an abounding sense of obsta- 
If Mr. Hill’s work had not been | cles overthrown: the battle ends 
an utterance of high musician- in victory. The audience sensed 
ship, the gold of the great Vien- this; they knew that the New 
nese and the imperishable Englander had accomplished 
bronze of John Sebastian would Something of which they might 
have blinded our eyes to work of be proud. And they were right. 
inferior merit. Edward Burlingame Hill has 
We had listened to the dainty ; Written a score in which the 
exquisiteness of the Haydn | American genius comes into its 
Symphony in E flat, No. 99, qa Own. 
work which the composer wrote 


inwardly blessed the Esterhazys | Vit2ky conducted it deligh ‘fully, 


for letting him give free rein to , #@ loves Haydn and knows that, 


his fantasy for their aristocratic | 3 aids ae dn had something | 
circle, even if they did treat him | pen ny childlik child in him, that | 
as a sort of superior lackey. Then shtriiutan f eness 1s one of the | 
el sree rent poping tor the!” acter the intermission we. Tia? 
Ery land. + weeny Of New My a - the C major Concerto of | 
m TL oo opening movement of Mr. ier ae ‘the ohana see Boy: | 
in sentibtle ain on se pure Mozartean music: ‘there San 

tion. The pine Fi tes,” as the little 


that worthy 
composition | 
| was too complicated. Every note | 
is in its right place, and every | 
phrase is a pearl. This peari-| 
like quality Miss Boynet brought 
the out with a clarity to delight Mo- 
he is like | zarteans, who are the most ex- | 
ig : od of Error; but | acting beings in the world. Her | 
dl “yy silmpses of the Sun of | playing has the Juminous quality | 
age In the second movement, | of her race, and she has the. 
: e Moderato, /ou know that he | Gallic horror of excess. A Ger- 
as found the light. There is a} Man would pu; metaphysics into 
Sense of direction; the musician | the work; a Russian would seek 
Is mMOving towards a goal which | for mysticism. But the French 


3 Of the Haydn symphony it will | 
for his sojourn in London, and SUflice to say that Mr. Kousse- » 


symphony is undeniably effective. The concert will be repeated to- 
There is not an awkward or a mean- night. Nfext week the orchestra wil 
ingless page in the score. Dr. Kous- be away.’ At the concerts of Dec. 17 
sevitzky and the orchestra unques- and 18 Jé&scha Heifetz, violinist, will 
tlonably gave it a s-mpathetic per- be soloist/in Prokofieff’s Second Con« 
formance. certo andi the concerto of Brahms. 


his instinct perceives, though he 
may not have words in which to 
express jt. 

_ There is a choral use of the | 
instrumental Sroups that mo- 
mentarily suggests Bach, though 


woman is content to find the 


fos of the sun. Under her | 


touch the music was radiant. 
Koussevitzky found a tremen- 

dous climax. for the concert in 

Respighi’s orchestra] transcrip- 
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tion of the mighty Passacaglia | 
in C minor of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, which is to music what 
Cologne cathedral is to archi- 
tecture, a vast fane of tone that 
towers heavenwards. 

Personally I would rather 
hear the composition on the or- 
ean, for which Bach wrote it. 
There is an impersonal majesty 
in the organ which the orches- 
tra tends to dissipate, a touch, 
perhaps, of Italian theatricality, 
Yet to deny its orchestral gran- 
deur would. .be tantamount to an 
admission of insensibility. There 
were moments of almost intoler- 
able splendor. When tuba and 
trombones gave out that solemn 
theme, it was like the announce- 
ment of some august creed, solid 
‘as the foundations of the world. 
The suspensions of the first va- 


riation are a chain of sighs; the | 


theme breaks up into phrases 
that are like stars. The work 
moves on from glory to glory, 
rising to:‘the heights of a bea- 
tific vision. The end is a coda 
ereat as that of the. D minor 
Toccata or the fugue in D in the 
first volume of the Well Tem- 


pered Clavichord. That throb- 


bing of the drum at the close, 
the note C deep in the bass, was 
an unforgettable effect. 

Yet I should like to hear Dr. 
Powers Biggs play the Passacag- 
lia on’ the organ—a real Bach 
organ—in the Germanic Mu- 
seum.: 

It was a great concert, by 
masters. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The new Third Symphony of Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill was given 
first performance at the Boston 


“Prof HillS "Third Synipmeny” ser 
in the key of G major and created 
in 1936, is the most ingratiating mu- 
sic he has written in recent years. 


'Perhaps it bears witness to a tend- 
-ency among contemporary com- 


posers to abandon the rigors of the 
postwar era and to embrace once 
again the desirable qualities of emo- 
tional warmth and tonal beauty for 
its own sake, At any rate, the har- 
mony is clear though piquant, the 
melody broad and gracious, and the 
whole work fiows spontaneously. It 
is beautifully scored and presents 
a wealth of color. 

According to the composer’s note 

in the program book, the symphony 
“ . , has no descriptive back- 
ground, and aims to present and de- 
velop musica] ideas according to the 
traditional forms.” No one ought to 
assume, however, that Prof Hill's 
music is-simple. Far from it; his 
‘music reflects the complexity and 
‘sophistication of the modern mind. 
| While his themes are ingenious 
' rather than distinguished, and while 
sheer originality clings to but few 
pages, none but a technical master 
could produce so polished a score. 
If Wagner, Strauss and -modern 
Frenchmen have supplied the basis 
for Prof Hill’s orchestration, the 
general style is yet his own and 
shows how well he has assimilated 
what he has chosen to accept from 
predecessors. 

It seemed that Dr Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra gave brilliant per- 
formance to \brilliant music. They 
will qo well\ to repeat this sym- 
phony before the season is over. 
Prof Hill was present, and from the 
stage acknowledged the warm ap- 


| plause of the Fride@y audience, 


Emma Boynet played Mozart's 
music just as it ought to be played: 
with clear and unfaltering finger 
dexterity and with rate perfection 
of style. Mozart reqttites intelli- 
gence, and he requires 40 be treated 
delicately but not cdoléily or in a 
mincing fashion. Mme Boynet’s 


{phrasing was’ well-preportioned. 


Symphony concert in Symphony/| The tenderness that characéerized 


Hall yesterday afternoon. Dr Serge 
Koussevitzky altered his program 
slightly, substituting for Haydn’s G 
major Symphony, No. 88, the same 
composer’s less familiar Symphony 
in E-flat, No. 99. Emma Boynet, the 
French pianist, geo the solo part 
in ‘ Mozart’s major Concerto 
(K 4670), and the afternoon ended 
with the amazing “orchestral in- 


terpretation” that the late Ottorino: 


ee made of “ oes 
mighty organ Passacaglia and Fugue 
in C minor. ee 44937 ~ 


) the slow movement is somethin, to 
'be remembered. Thus it was ¥e- 
'grettable that she chose the Buson\ 
-cadenzas, so far iemoved from 
_Mozart’s own style, a.id the first of 
which is. about as appropriate to 
Mozart as a touch of swing in Sieg- 
fried’s funeral march. Mme Boynet, 
like Prof Hill, was most cordially 
received. 3 

This E-flat Symphony of Haydn, 
the 10th in the series he wrote for 
the London impressario, Salomon, 
is typical Haydn, just as fresh and 


deléctable as its blood brother in G 


major. The treasury df Havd a 
phonies is so vast that it ref ‘Nhante 
an ordinary symphonic season 
affords little scope for explo¥ation 
Five years ago, Dr Koussevitzky de- 
voted a whole program to Haydn, in 
observance of the 200th anniversary 
of his birth. We really otight to 
have a Haydn Festival some time. 
While the purists fil] each others, 
ears with talk about the pkopriety 
of arranging Bach’s music fok mod- 
ern orchestra, the yest of yis may 
Sit back and enjoy tho sheer magnifi- 
cence of tone in such G specimen of 
transcription as that’ of Respighi. 
No doubt when one sd fond of mass 
effects as was Respithi sets organ 
and orchestra to goiny. clarity of de- 
tail is necessarily Sacrificed. What 
of it? The essential outline of 
Bach’s Passacaglia stilt remains, 4nd 
the whole effect is simply stunning. 


PROF. HILL’S 
SYMPHONY 
PERFORMED 


Rich Coloring and 


; 
| 


Warm Melodic Con- 
tours Mark Work 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Haydn and Mozart, whose names 


are so frequently linked, were rude- 
ly separated at the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon when Dr. 
Koussevitzky placed the new Third 
Symphony of Edward Burlingame 
Hill between the Symphony in E- 
flat major, No. 99, of the one and 
the C major Pianoforte Concerto 
(K. 467) of the other. For further Anos OF tt yentoraay wank Cie 
chronological confusion, the concert | 
ended with Bach’s via Respighi (the 
great C minor organ Passacaglia and 


; 
| 


~~ 


| Fugue); yet the result was brilliant- 


ly. successful. 
Res tt Ce, 
EM BOYNET SOLOIST 


The pianist in the Concerto, which 
had been played but twice before at 
these concerts, was Emma Boynet. On 
the face of it, the performance of one 
of these pianistically slender works 
hardly seems a full-sided job; while 
with a grand piano in a large hall 
there seems always a certain dispro- 
portion between the music itself and 
the conditions under which it is heard. 
But the answer to the first difficulty is 
that these concerts are by no means 
as easy as they sound: and surely the 
unceasing charm and euphony of yes- 
terday’s performance, as regards both 
Mile. Boynet and the orchestra, plus 
the beauty of the music and the deft 
Skill with which it was played were 
something one would not readily forego. 
' Mile. Boynet, gratefully remembered 
from her previous appearance in Sym- 
‘phony Hall two years ago, when she 
played the C minor Concerto of Saint 

ne, Was recalled many times. 


Mr. Hill’s Work 


Repeated summons to the platform 
were also the reward of Mr, Hill for 
having composed a symphony of such 
freshness and seeming spontaneity that 
the listening ear was caught with the 
first measure and held fast until the 
end. Whether or not. Mr. Hill has 


here produced an enduring master- 


piece is not to the point. Occasionally, 
though very rarely, the pervading 
geniality of his music lapses into mere 
facility. Nor would the reminiscence 
hunter depart empty-handed; at the 
very outset of the final movement one 
could almost fancy that the orchestral 
parts were those of the Prelude to the 
third act of ‘‘Lohengrin.”’ 

But such things can be discovered in 
any contemporary score, as in many 
an elder one, while the verve and 
buoyancy of Mr. Hill's symphony, its 
warm melodic contours, its rich and 
varied orchestral coloring are nowadays 
encountered all too rarely. 


Choice of Tonality 


It was good to find Mr. Hil] turning 
his back wpon cyclic form and invent- 
ing new themes for each of the three 
movements. Moreover, the choice of 
the tonality of E-flat minor for the 
Slow movement of a Symphony in 
G-major was a happy one. Here the 
music has a transient Russian flavor, 
but the music as a whole sounds what 
may well be considered the native note. 

Like the Concerto of Mozart, Haydn’s 


Symphony is one of those generally, but 


ance of it yesterday was at the level of 
‘the rest of the concert, and that con- 
stitutes high praise. 
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tion of the mighty Passacaglia 
in C minor of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, which is to music what 
Cologne cathedral is to archi- 


_ Prof Hill "Third Sy nipwiny.” sex 
in the key of G major and created 


in 1936, is the most ingratiating mu- 
sic he has written in recent years. 


tecture, a vast fane of tone that Perhaps it bears witness to a tend- 


towers heavenwards. 

Personally I would. rather 
hear the composition on the or- 
gan, for which Bach wrote it. 
There is an impersonal majesty 
in the organ which the orches- 
tra tends to dissipate, a touch, 
perhaps, of Italian theatricality, 
Yet to deny its orchestral gran- 
deur would be tantamount to an 
admission of insensibility. There 
were moments of almost intoler- 
able splendor. When tuba’ and 
trombones gave out that solemn 
_theme, it was like the announce- 
ment of some august creed, solid 
‘as the foundations of the world. 
The suspensions of the first va- 
riation are a chain of Sighs; the 
theme breaks up into phrases 
that are like stars. The work 
moves on from glory to glory, 
rising to:the heights of a bea- 
tific vision. The end is a coda 
great as that of the. D minor 
Toccata or the fugue in D in the 
first volume of the Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord. That throb-. 
bing of the drum at the close, 
the note C deep in the bass, was 
an unforgettable effect. 

Yet I should like to hear Dr. 
Powers Biggs play the Passacag- 
lia on; the organ—a real Bach 
organ—in the Germanic -Mu- 
seum.: | 

It was a great concert, by | 
masters. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The new Third Symphony of Ed- | 
ward Burlingame Hill was given 
first performance at the Boston’ 
Symphony concert in Symphony | 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Dr Serge | 
Koussevitzky altered his program | 
slightly, substituting for Haydn's G! 
major Symphony, No. 88, the same 
composer's less familiar Symphony 
in E-flat, No. 99. Emma Boynet, the 
French pianist, P atgh dee the solo part 
in ‘ Mozart’s major Concerto 
(K 4670), and the afternoon ended 
with the amazing “orchestral in- 
terpretation” that the late Ottorino 
Respighi made of J. S. Bach’s. 
mighty organ Passacaglia an ugue 
in C minor, (ge. ‘3? ~ 


ency among contemporary com. 
posers to abandon the rigors of the 
postwar era and to embrace once 
again the desirable qualities of emo- 
tional warmth and tonal beauty for 
its own sake, At any rate, the har- 
mony is clear though piquant, the 
melody broad and gracious, and the 
whole work flows spontaneously. It 
is beautifully scored and presents 
a wealth of color, 

According to the composer’s note 
in the program book, the symphony 
“. . . has no descriptive back- 
ground, and aims to present and de- 
velop musica] ideas according to the 
traditional forms.” No one ought to 
assume, however, that Prof Hill's 

music is simple. Far from it; his 
‘music reflects the complexity and 
sophistication of the modern mind. 
| While his themes are ingenious 
| Tather than distinguished, and while 
sheer originality clings to but few 
pages, none but a technical master 
could produce so polished a score. 

Wagner, Strauss and ‘modern 
Frenchmen have supplied the basis 
for Prof Hill’s orchestration, the 
general style is yet his own and 
shows how well he has assimilated 
what he has chosen to accept from 
predecessors. 

It seemed that Dr Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra gave brilliant per- 
formance to \brilliant music. They 
will do well\ to repeat this sym- 
phony before \the season is over. 
Prof Hill was pyesent, and from the 
Stage acknowledged the warm ap- 
plause of the Fridgy audience. 

Emma Boynet played Mozart's 
muSic just as it ought to be played: 
with clear and unfaltering finger 
dexterity and with rate perfection 
of style. Mozart req\tires intelli- 
sence, and he requires 4.0 be treated 
delicately but not céléily or in a 
mincing fashion. Mme Boynet's 
phrasing was _ well-preportioned. 
The tenderness that characéerized 
the slow movement is somethin,z to 
be remembered. Thus it was we 
grettable that she chose the Buson‘ 


-cadenzas, so far iemoved from 
_Mozart’s own style, aiid the first of 


which is. about as appropriate to 
Mozart as a touch of Swing in Sieg- 
fried’s funeral march. Mme Boynet, 
like Prof Hill, was most cordially 
received, | 

This E-flat Symphony of Haydn, 
the 10th in the series he wrote for 
the London impressario, Salomon, 


| 48 typical Haydn, just as fresh and 


delectable as its blood brother in G 


‘Major. The treasury of Haydn sym- 


phonies is so vast that it is a shame 
an ordinary symphonic season 
affords little scope for exployation. 
Five years ago, Dr Koussevitzky de- 
voted a whole program to Haydn, in 
observance af the 200th anniversary 
of his birth. We really olight to 
have a Haydn Festival somd time. 
While the purists fil] each others, 
ears with talk about the Pkopriety 
of arranging Bach’s, music fo} mod- 
ern orchestra, the rest of Vis may 
sit back and enjoy the.sheer magnifi- 
cence of tone in such G specimen of 
transcription as that: of Respighi. 
No doubt when one sé fond of mass 
effects as was Respi'thi sets organ 
and orchestra to going, clarity of de- 
tail is necessarily satrificed. What 
of it? The essential outline of 
Bach’s Passacaglia stiff remains, and 
the whole effect is simply stunning. 


PROF. HILL’ 
SYMPHONY 
PERFORMED 


re ee 


Rich Coloring and 


Warm Melodic Con- 
tours Mark Work 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Haydn and Mozart, whose names 
are so frequently linked, were rude- 
ly separated at the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon when Dr. 
Koussevitzky placed the new Third 
Symphony of Edward Burlingame 
Hill between the Symphony in E- 
flat major, No. 99, of the one and 
the C major Pianoforte Concerto 
(K. 467) of the other. For further 


Fugue); yet the result was brilliant. 
ly. successful. 


ome ote?) f +e 


The pianist in the Concerto, which 
had been played but twice before at 
these concerts, was Emma Boynet. On 
the face of it, the performance of one 
of these pianistically slender works 
hardly seems a full-sided job; while 
with a grand piano in a large hall 
there seems always a certain dispro- 
portion between the music itself and 
the conditions under which it is heard. 
But the answer to the first difficulty is 
that these concerts are by no means 
aS easy as they sound; and surely the 
unceasing charm and euphony of yes- 
terday’s performance, as regards both 
Mile. Boynet and the orchestra, plus 
the beauty of the music and the deft 
skill with which it was played were 
something one would not readily forego. 
' Mile. Boynet, gratefully remembered 
from her previous appearance in Sym- 
phony Hall two years ago, when she 
played the C minor Concerto of Saint 


foanaen Was recalled many times. 
Mr. Hiil’s Work 


Repeated summons to the platform 
were also the reward of Mr. Hill for 
|having composed a symphony of such 
_ freshness and seeming spontaneity that 
the listening ear was caught with the 
first measure and held fast until the 
end. Whether or not Mr. Hill has 
_here produced an enduring master- 
piece is not to the point. Occasionally, 
though very rarely, the pervading 
geniality of his music lapses into mere 
facility. Nor would the reminiscence 
hunter depart empty-handed; at the 
very outset of the final movement one 
‘could almost fancy that the orchestral 
parts were those of the Prelude to the 
third act of ‘‘Lohengrin.,”’ 

But such things can be discovered in 
any contemporary score, as in many 
an elder one, while the verve and 
buoyancy of Mr. Hill's svmphony, its 
warm melodic contours, its rich and 
varied orchestral coloring are nowadays 
encountered all too rarely. 


Choice of Tonality 


It was good to find Mr. Hill turning 
his back vpon cyclic form and invent- 
ing new themes for each of the three 
movements. Moreover, the choice of 
the tonality of E-flat minor for the 
Slow movement of a symphony in 
G-major was a happy one. Here the 
music has a transient Russian flavor, 
but the music as a whole sounds what 
may well be considered the native note. 
..Luike the Concerto of Mozart, Haydn’s 
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chronological confusion, the concert|;unregenerate once more réjoicea at 


ended with Bach’s via Respighi (the 


great C minor organ Passacaglia and 


hearing this music in a tonal dress ap- 
iyropriate to its intrinsic richness and 


splendor. 
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to a certain gentle- I. Sinfonia: Allegro risoluto 
servatism. The audience II. Passacaglia: Andante ; 
y approved the work, re- : 
» composer time and time III. ‘Toccata: Allegro giocoso 
ie platform. | | (First performances in the United States) 
virtuosity of the or- 
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the Haydn—perhaps to ane , 
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*e the substance there was but 
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Dr. Koussevitzky presented the 
Haydn Symphony No. 99; the first 
performance of Edward Burling- 
ame Hill’s new Symphony No. 8 in 
G major; the Mozart Piano Con- 
certo in C major, Emma Boynet, 
soloist; and Respighis orchestral 
transcription of the Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor for Organ 
by Bach. 

Mr. Hill’s latest opus is a pleas- 
ant and pleasing addition to Amer- 
ican music, In it one can discern 
the composer’s evident mastery of 
technique and his decided Knowl- 
edge of the modern orchestra. * If 
Mr. Hill prefers to look back to 
the past instead of facing the 
present, not to mention the future, 
it is only what we expect from the 
genial Harvard professor whose 
roots and traditions naturally pre- 
dispose him to a certain gentle- 
manly conservatism. The audience 
thoroughly approved the work, re- 
calling the composer time and time 
again to the platform. 

The great virtuosity of the or- 
chestra was displayed to great ad- 
vantage in the Haydn—perhaps to 
too great advantage to ao musical 
justice to the last movement. 
Bach’s transcribed organ piece was 
given a breath-taking performance 
by the conductor although Respi- 
ghi’s treatment is open to ques- 
tion: the substance there was but 
the soul was lacking. Bach’s ma- 
jestic dignity is not aided by too 
lavish orchestral decoration. 

The soloistt Emma _ Boynet, 
Scarcely did justice to Mozart. This 
C major concerto demands some- 
thing more than a facile technique 


and a pleasant disposition. Under- 


neath the delicate tracery, Mozart 
forged a foundation of iron and 
it is only in the spirit of under- 
standing Mozart’s basic steadfas:- 
ness that we can approach this 
little-understood genius. 

The orchestra and conductor 
were, aS usual, in fine form. 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 
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LVinth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecEeMBER 17, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 18, al 8:15 o’clock 


STAROKADOMSKY Concerto for Orchestra, Op. 14 


I. Sinfonia: Allegro risoluto 
I]. Passacaglia: Andante 
I¥l. ‘Toccata: Allegro giocoso 


(First performances in the United States) 


PROKOFIEFF Violin Concerto No. 2 in G minor, Op. 63 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante assai 
lif. Allegro ben marcato 


(First performances in the United States) 
INTERMISSION 


ek |. ewer es vere ee eee eat Concerto for Violin in D major, Op. 77 


I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Adagio 


III. Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


SOLOIST 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
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Soviet Art Tested by Brahms | 


Jascha Heifetz Wins Ovation for His Interpretation 


Of New Prokofieff Concerto and That of Brahms 
Mee | | 


( ARERR Rinaiimaiige, oo : P 
By Redfern Mason wtih which he has probably little 
There is only one unpardon- sympathy. The audience, per- 
able sin in conductors. It is dull- haps not caring overmuch for 
ness. That is the sin against the the social ‘significance of the 
Holy Ghost of music, and Serge score, applauded it as impartial- 
Koussevitzky has not a touch of ly as if it had been written by a 
it. That he is brilliant as an member of our Liberty League. 
interpreter Boston well knows: They were not to be robbed of 
but I wonder if they sense his their pleasure by the thought 
ingenuity in program-making. that the composer voiced a polit- 
Yesterday he gave us a taste of ical attitude which was not their 
the art of Soviet Russia, and own. 3 
then—was it to take the taste As if to emphasize his com- 
out of our months?—he gave us plete artistic tolerance the di- 
the Violin Concerto of Johannes rector gave us the second violin 
Brahms, which is a work steeped concert of Serge Prokofieff, witn 
in romantic classicism. _Jascha Heifetz to plead the 
The audience was on the qui cause of the composer with the 
vive. Could it be that these eloquent tones of his fiddle. It 
Marxians were capable of cre- js a work of widely diffused 
ating beauty? So they listened lyricism. Manifestly the Soviet 
with keen interest to the Con- instruments have not lost the 
certo for orchestra of Staroka- power to sing. Not markedly 
domsky, one of whose names is racial, the themes are of unmis- 
Michael and another Leonidas. takable beauty, and the Heifetz 
And the work did not belie this violin made them fall on de- 
lusty nomenclature. It was cour- lighted ears. Yet it was a beauty 
ageous, year—saying, from the that spoke of something far dif- 
first, energetic too, with not SO ferent from what the classic con- 
much as a Suspicion of pessimism certo has accustomed us to ex- 
about it. Did that rasping brass peet, Prokofieff has his own way 
and thatgroanof thetuba signify of elaborating a musical conceit, 
fierce antagonism to the Tsarist ‘There is a refreshing novelty ol 
regime? Conceivably so; but, procedure in his work and it is 
whatever it meant, it was not‘! not impossible that, when the 
music to which you could be in-/| public has heard the concerto a 
different. dozen times, it will be taken to 
»There was beauty in the slow! the popular heart. 
movement. The Soviets have Both of these works have been 
not banished loveliness from!composed during the last four 
their cosmos. The concluding years. They are therefore rep- 
movement is a toccata, almost resentative of contemporary Rus- 
insolent in its audacity at times, | sian thought, and yesterday they 
with a fugato which proved that | were given their first perform- 
Starokadomsky is content to | ance in the United States. Per- 
learn from the past. haps the most notable thing 
Mr. Koussevitzky gave of his | about them is that the Slavism 
best to this music of a regime of the composers is not less man- 


take pleasure. 





ifest than is their manifest in Plauded with a heartiness that | 
“| W that | 
debtedness to the great masters} was worthy of Vienna. They gave 


of the past. That fact is impor-| another proof that the most im- 


; 
Y 


tant. It means that in music, ; portant thing in the history of 
- In sovial development, what|a symphony orchestra is the eg 
s ae preserving, the philos-| lic which listens to it. It has. 
ophy that endures, is @ growth. taken Vienna centuries to create | 
The wisdom of today is necessar- its public; Boston has done as— 
phe cage ge eaten ee of the much in half a century, | 
| : ardina ewma . 
pointed out in his ‘Develepivant SYMPHONY HALL 
(of Christian Doctrine,” the work Boston Symphony Orchestra 


_in which he wrote himself out of It was one concerto after another 


the Anglican into the Roman 
church, if a system is sound it " bev nye Se nOny Soa 
| wit’ continue to exist; if itisun- yoo ie re, The Program 


sound, it will go the wa of cor. Pesan with the first performance 
‘ruption. in the United States of an Orches- 
The audience diq not express tral Concerto by the young Soviet 


its views on the inner Signifi- composer Michael Leonidovitch Sta- 


cance of the music to which the rokadomsk h - 
had been listening. But they 9b- St rere ee 


; fend the typesetter as much as his 
aay Rtg sonigate, itunieek music pleased the Friday audience. | 
them. The Fr ench Revolution Next came the American premiere 


‘gave us nothing better than the °f the Second Violin Concerto by | 


sé 


Marseillaise” and the “Ca ira”: another Russian, Serge Prokofieff, 
but these Russians have pro- the solo part being taken by Jascha 
pose acre in which people who | Heifetz. And the afternoon ended | 
certainiy cannot be accused of with Mr Heifetz givin 

2 YH oll , ac | g a glorious 
enter taining subversive ideas can | performance to one of the greatest | 


The Brahms Concerto brought oe aanterpieces—the Violin _Con- 


the concert to a magnificent con- | — oe Brahms. 0 ¢ | §y/ i7 | 
clusion. No need to use the; ,D* Koussevitzky heard Staroka-. 
domsky’s music at a concert of the. 


“Exit in case of Brahms”: people 


> 


loved it and they did not ret | International Society for Con- | 


_ temporar ic j 0) 
Which to admire the more, Hei- ade, Clb He eoeces ys a 


fetz, who has come into his art- standing in a mass of modern work. 
istic maturity, or the astute It is outstanding, if not a whi | 
Koussevitzky, who brings the piece, because it is honest, unforced | 
tendencies of today into compar- and buoyant, reasOnably melodic, 
ison with the gospel of Brahms free from the extravagance of dis- 

The work was superbly played sonance for its own sake, In two 
and the well remembered strains | Words, the O cue ral_ Concerto 
fell on the ear as gratefully as meee Gace, g | 


Starokadomsky confesses that he 
if they were the revelation of @/ likes 18th century music best and 


new heaven and a new €arth.| his tunes indicate that he is at. 
* gr ll ag food hag! claim es | heart a fiatente soul. His modern-| 
S a € 1S one of; ism is found in the treatment of | 

yg ty ge tig of fid- | yn pe which re ~~ as toss | 
ay, when bod one section o € or- | 
ance naman a an Se tg! sghhened chestra to another, with all the | 
bers of the orchestra were, if Tesources of modern rhythmic and | 
possible, even more enthusias tic instrumental effects. Yet this p< aah 


ment is plainly eclectic and sug- 
ae was the audience, . gests that Starokadomsky is at 
rowing aside their tradition- | so original as a creator of master- 


al reserve our Bostonians ap- | pieces must be. 
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t of the Con-| was ended. | : 
tor’ ranged and power ful rather} Dr Koussevitzky and the orches- 
shan pebel mong here Starokadomsky | tra performed Starakadomsky and 


‘stands in the company of a few | Prokofieff strikingly. | Unaccount- 


i ith the majority of} ably however, there were some 
| Saad nn illoting the shoe is on rough places in the Brahms Con- 
‘the other foot. His second move-} certo. ate dead oo 
t is a passacaglia, beautifully! A Stradavarius violin, da g from 

eeitten the theme of which rises! 1715, has been loaned by Mrs i 
| with great effect from the depths} liam Ellery and will be on view in 
lof double-basses and cellos. Thej| the first balcony gallery of Sym- 
theme might have been written by | phony Hall through tonight’s repeti- 
Handel, with a few notes altered | tion of the program. Next eee 
for the sake of 20th century har- | Sergei Rachmaninoff will be nee 
mony. The last movement resem- jn the Boston premiere of his Rhap- 
bles the first, but it is not so force-.| sody for Piano on a Theme by Paga- 
‘fully constructed. nini. Dr Koussevitzky will also 

There is perhaps nothing in all the. conduct a Concerto of K. P, E, = 
concerto literature for violin like ag orchestrated by Steinberg, an 
'Prokofieff’s Second Concerto. In Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
‘fact it is quite unlike Prokofieff’s 


C. W. D. 
n earlier music, including his 
First Violin Concerto, which was a, 
pretty crabbed affair. As Mr Heifetz, 
! 


plays it, the Second Concerto is dis- 
euished for high spirits and a 


sense of wit, which gives way, in 
| the slow movement toa sentimental 
Leal’ spe couched in modern musi- 


to 
cal speech. This may be hard to’ 
ehaiine, but such is the case. The 


| liberate “wrong note” harmony 
| or the finale might be someone toss- 
ing off a popular ditty in two keys 


-at once, just for a lark. © 
: No cheat emotions will likely be 
aroused by this music, and the great 
concertos of the past will as A : S 
t suffer by comparison. L N 
bone provide violinists Nahe or. eifetz, O olst R CW 
thing different. One point of inter- } 
is the skill by which Prokofieff WV p f ff 
ated the solo instrument stand out ork by roko 1é 
from the tonal mass of a small or- 
chestra wherein even the strings H d 
are reduced from conventional num- ear 
‘ber. Many concertgoers like to cata- 
logue music and composers in their 
minds. To this end it oe rte 
fieff's unusual Concert 4 Nees MITT 
Sa scle ond distant counterpart in BY Wanner mem © " | 
his “Classical Symphony.” For most of the audience the cen- 
meres again Mir Belle played oo tre of interest at yesterday after- 
only a great virtuoso and artist can 'T® OF 1 ee 
eiay. In honor of the observance noon’s Symphony Concert was a 
of the 200th anniversary of the doubtedly the masterly violin playing 
eee ee ee eed of Jascha Heifetz: but it might well 
" i Stradivari, Mr Heifetz 0! Jascna He G 
es Moe ane Derry i have been the Second Concerto of 
forsock his customary Guarnerl : ee! | ae anya ck 
violin, it was said, for the fine prokofieff which was play ed for 
‘Stradivarius Fagot ee first time in America. Good per- 
; , wh ‘ ormers ar ‘ays Wi s, if t too 
pr At when the concert formers are alw avs with us, 1f no 


FADED TEXT 


many of the quality of Mr; Heifetz; 
a good piece in these days is much 


‘more of a rarity. 
i eed 5199) fk 
OVERSHADOWS BRAHMS 


Placed in the centre of the programme, 
the new Concerto not only reduced to 
relative insignificance another novelty, 
a Concerto for orchestra by the Soviet 
composer Michael Starokadomsky which 
preceeded it; it even made the Violin 
Concerto of Brahms, which served ‘as 
closing number, seem “old hat.” 

The problem of the violin concerto is 
a difficult and delicate one, due to the 
tonal disparity between the solo instru- 
ment and the accompanying forces. 
With his thickly textured symphonic 


orchestra and his conventional] “tuttis’’ 
Brahms solves. the problem far less 
successfully than Prokofieff, who has 
Ziven us for once a violin concerto 
Which is not lopsided. He Was assisted 
furthermore, by the cutting down of 
the number of orchestra} strings, giving 
the effect of something between the 
chamber-orchestra and the full sym- 
phonic body. Moreover, the orchestral 
part itself, is of such virtuoso stuff and 
the orchestral voices and that of the 
solo instrument are so closely inter- 
woven that all of the unsavory im- 
pression of a violinist’s show-piece 
forthwith disappears, Again to invoke 
comparison, the Concerto of Brahms, 
so often hailed as a Symphony § for 
violin and orchestra, seemed yesterday 
almost the solo concerto of commerce. 


Continuously Melodious 


So much for Prokofieff’s texture and 
method. His music, which is after all 
still more important, is almost con- 
tinuously melodious and never stalelv 
so. Is it possible that the long musical 
depression is drawing to a close? One 
had fancied that all the good tunes 
must have been written, but Mr. Proko- 
fieff has found plenty; the two chief 
themes of the first movement, especially 
the lyric almost lush second subject, 
the whole of the idyllic slow movement 
(@ strange adjective to apply to con- 
temporary music) and. though in dif- 
ferent vein, the Spirited, capricious, 
rythmically provocative Finale. with its 
liberal but always discreet spicing of 
percussion. 

Let us hope that some of the tumult- 
ous applause was directed toward the | 
composer, the orchestra and the wholly) 


self-effacing Dr. Koussevitzky. The 


debt to Mr. Heifetz, moreover, was a 
double one. 


Mr. Heifetz’s Pla ying 


Starokadomsky’s Concerto is one more 
example of heo-classism, which is to 
Say, 8th century form and texture 
With freely dissonant counterpoint. It 
might also be ealled eclectic, though a 
less polite but more accurate word 
Would be synthetic. There are recog- 
nizable melodic ideas: the music 
“sounds,”’ and it te effectively, if 
sometimes rather noisily, scored. The 
audience, which must have nursed sore 
palms last evening. liked it, 

Admirable as was Mr. Heifetz’s play- 
ing of the Concerto of Brahms, and no 
one in our day plays it as well, a final 
word must be said for the orchestral 
performance and, in particular, for the 
beautiful Playing of the wind choir in 
the Adagio. After so much fiddling the 
cool tones of woodwinds and horns 
alone were good to hear. 

Statistical note: Antonio Stradivari 
died 200 years ago today. Mr. Heifetz is 
Playing his own “‘Strad’’ at this pair of 
concerts, and another, lent by Mrs. 


William Ellery, is on view in the first 
balcony gallery. 


FRIENDS OF 
THE SYMPHONY 
Roustovand’ Md obi 


on Interpretation 


The Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra held their fourth annual 
meeting at Symphony Hal] yesterday. 
Edward A. Taft, president of this as- 
Sociation of loyal and generous citizens 
and music lovers, acted as Chairman, 
and the speaker of the afternoon was 
Dr, Koussevitzky, who gave a scholar- 
ly and illuminating talk on the art and 
Problems of interpretation. At the pi- 
ano, Jesus Maria Sanroma illustrated 
certain points by playing musie of Bee- 
thoven and Weber after the manner 
of Mendelssohn and Wagner. In econ- 
clusion, Dr. ILoussevitzky touched upon 
American orchestras jn general. Dur- 
ing his recent brief holiday, it seems, 
he has listened to those of New York 
and Philadelphia and one or two others 
as well. 


Although it was especially requested 
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by Mr: Taft that Dr, Koussevitzky’s | 
address of yesterday should not be 


quoted, as a whole or in part, there 
still can be no harm in repeating the 


can orchestras are not the result of 
American wealth but of the need on 
the part of the American people for 
what these orchestras can give. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Koussevit- 
zky’s remarks, the orchestra, or rather 
that portion of it which the slender 
score required, played the A Major 
Symphony of the 18-year-old Mozart 
which Dr. Koussevitzky added to the 
repertory last season and repeated a 
few weeks ago. } 

The exhibition of paintings in the 
first balcony gallery’ which now sup- 
plements these meeings, consisted on 
this occasion of djawings and paint- 
ings by Winslow/ Homer, loaned by 
various galleries and private individ- 





wise observation that the great Ameri- | 


ee 


— 


uals. As they inspected this interesting | 


and valuable collection, the Friends re- 
freshed the inner.man and woman with 
tea, cake and sa”dwiches, 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The ninth regular concert by the intellectua] vigor than the music 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge of the highly publicized Shostako- 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given vitch. There js still some of the 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony martial smashing and bashing that 
Hall. Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was must be the delight of Soviet audi- 


the soloist. e progr Was gaS ences; but over and above that we 
follows: Pe fi} 93 i eh at once realize that Starokadomsky 
or r ae 


Concerto Orch 
Starokadomsky 
Violin Concerto No. 2 in G@ minor, Op. 63 
Prokofieff 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 
Brahms 

There is not much for criticism 
to do the morning after such a con- 
cert as this. The stale adjectives 
in the vocabulary of praise are 
worthless when confronted with one 
of the great musical experiences of 
a lifetime. You just cannot sit 
down and tick off phrases like “su- 
perb performance” when you have 
been so moved and excited by the 
music and its interpretation: or at 
least we cannot and are not going 
to do so. 

The slightly incoherent tone of 
the foregoing paragraph will not 
lack meaning for yesterday’s audi- 
ence, for this really was one of the 
grandest concerts ever. The fact 


that it can and will be repeated to- | 


night seems like a miracle. No one 
is going to forget very soon Mr. 


Heifetz’s performance of the Brahms | 


concerto, and We may hope that the 
singularly interesting new music in 
the first half of the program will 
also be remembered. at) 


Anything new by hig an pel we can 
be reasonably certain wil}. be effec- 
tively written and uSually entertain- 
ing, sometimes much more than 
that. But Starokadomsky was any- 
body’s guess, Actually it was the 
most interesting music so far to come 
out of Soviet Russia in our experi- 
ence, limited as it is, of creative art 
under Mr. Stalin. This work has 
much less bombast and much more 


is a talented and intelligent com- 
poser. 

It may be argued that this Con- 
certo is a little dry, which is perhaps 
true. It is also fair to observe that 
the composer is inclined in the Sin- 
fonia and the Toccata to prolong too 

_much the development of his themes. 
, But he does succeed in holding our 
| attention, in persuading us by the 
| vigor of his invention and the pbrilli- 
ance of his writing. Our only criti- 
cism of the Passacaglia would be 
|that the basic theme is too in- 
determinate, so that the variations 
/are a little difficult to follow. pr. 
_Koussevitzky also chose to announce 
this theme so softly that we hardly 
got to hear the theme at all until 
the first variation. Happily this work 
will be repeated at the next Monday- 
Tuesday concerts. 

Prokofieff’s Second Violin Concerto 
is a fascinating work. The andante 
I is positively Mozartian in spirit, 
| without being in the least precious. 
i The first movement is a most in- 
genious example of what a brilliant 
Stylist, like Prokofieff, can do with 

conventional sonata form. Only the 
last movement is like the Prokofieff 
of the Piano Concertos and the First 
Violin Concerto. Harmonically this 
music is very much less dissonant 
than his earlier works, but it is in no 
sense flat. In fact it is the kind of 


attractive, well-made Concerto that 
ought to prove a great addition to 
the literature for violin and 
orchestra. 

Who would not a hundred times 
rather listen to this than the Violin 
Concerto of Dvorak or that of Elgar? 
We should prefer to hear it right off 
again than Mendelssohn’s Concerto; - 
but we had better stop, for the sport | 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 24, at 2:30 o'clock 


» SATURDAY EVENING, Decemprr 25, at 8:15 o'clock | 
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ion and end of the concert C. P. E. Bacu........Concerto in D major for Stringed Instruments | 


(Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) 
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I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante lento molto 
III. Allegro 
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RACHMANINOFF ............Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 


(First performances in Boston) 
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TcHAIKOvsky.................Symphony No. 5, in E, minor, Op. 64 
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I. Andante; Allegro con anima 
If. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
III. Valse (Allegro moderato) 
IV. Finale (Andante maestoso); Allegro vivace 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


of comparisons is dangerous and apt | 
to end in being obliged to eat one’s | 
words. Mr. Heifetz gave the Concerto 
@ marvellously adroit and polished | 


performance. There are some beau- | le VA h P TO 1g VYadMwnme 


tiful melodies in it, and these he 
sang with the utmost tenderness 


and purity of tone. The orchestral 

playing, both in this and the Brahms, 

was splendid and in complete sym- 

eee ate, Se eee FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecemBerR 24, at 2:90 0’clock 

‘Prokofieff and the Starokadomsky 2 

works were heard for the first time 

in the United States. SATURDAY EVENING _ ae ars 7 
Finally there was the great VENING, DECEMBER 25, at 8:15 o'clock 

Brahms Concerto, the performance 

of which by Mr. Heifetz we have al- 

ready indicated was masterly. The 

volume of applause for him at the 

‘missi he concert | 7 | | ii 

ae rehiy Seusewed: gt violin Concerto in D Major for Stringed Instruments 

maying isa joy jn ise. We have : (Arranged for Orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg) 

also Dr. Koussevitzky to thank for 

what has been to date the finest con-_ I. Allegro moderato 

ence se SEASON, OF ANY season, It Il. Andante lento molto 

is tempting and only slightly myopic | at ai 

to add! | M9 g 
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RACHMANINOFE Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 


(First performances in Boston) 
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INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5, in E, minor, Op. 64 


I. Andante; Allegro con anima 
If. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Ill. Valse (Allegro moderato) 
IV. Finale (Andante maestoso); Allegro vivace 


SOLOIST 


SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
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Piviatmas Symphony Delights 


Enthusiastic Public Applauds Performance of 


New Wark by Rachmaninoff 
dec fhe, Yepe by Rash 


By Redfern Mason To hear the unison of those fine 
It was a Christmas Eve con- violins is an experience not to 
cert and we had for guest Sergei > forgotten. The playing of the 


’ whole String section is indeed 
Rachmaninoff, who gave us the veritably choral. They rejoiced 


first American performance Of!in the playing of the composi- 
his Concerto on a theme by tion, in which one can discern, 
Paganini, the same theme, by! especially in the’ second move. 
the way, that Brahms used in| ment, a spirit that is a heralding 
his famous variations. Mr. Kous-| of the great Viennese school. Not 
berg version of C. P. E. Bach's | creat father, Karl Philip Eman- 
D minor Concerto for strings, | ye] is less ascetic; old Bach was 
and the concert ended with the 2, theologian who made music; 
Fifth Symphony of Tschaikow-| his gifted son is more worldly. 
sky. The audience loved the work. 
If it had not been for the/tHere was something bearing the 
Tschaikowsky the program would ‘august name of Bach, yet it had 
not be unbefitting the Chirst-| no note of religiosity. 
mas season, It seems a pity that | A burst of applause greeted 
such a work as the “Jupiter” Rachmaninoff when he entered 
symphony was not played in- the hall and, forgetting his 
stead of the work of the pessi- natural aloofness, he beamed 
mistic Slav, for the Mozart work, thanks. His Rhapsody began 
which is one of the most genial with a brazen challenge; it treat- 
pages of music ever penned, ends ed the theme from the last of 
with the intonation of the Gloria the Paganini Caprices with an 
in excelsis and is throughout originality that ran tarough a 
vibrant with beauty. Another wide gamut of emotions. It spar- 
Christmastide work that is|Kled; it was warm with senti- 
Strangely neglected by directors Ment; in its grave moments it 
is the “Shepherds’ Music” from recalled the solemn intervals of 


the “Christmas Oratorio” of John Hog eg aaapiyr a ee Lar} 
BE Sha tover itr Koussevitzky noff uses the melody as it is 
does he does well, and if he did Voiced in the words which ex- 
program he at least gave us a ©eT& humanity. He played 
splendid concert. It was a joy ~ there is nothing modernistic 
to listen to the Boston strings jn this music. Rachmaninoff 


in the concerto of the third son | treads accustomed paths; but he 
of the great Johann Sebastian.| moves in them in his own way 


press Christ’s compassion for suf- 


and that is not a way which re- | SYMPHONY CONCERT ~ 


calls too markedly his predeces- | 


SOrs. 

At the close of the perform- 
ance there was a storm of ap- 
probation. People are apt to 
think of our Symphony audience 
as reserved. It is an idle super- 
stition. Here was hearty enthusi- 


.asm and it was something more 


than the release of pent-up emo- 


Lee Higginson’s greatest achieve- 
ment ‘is not the Boston Sym- 
phony, but the audience which 
listens to the Symphony. 

The Tschaikowsky was notably 
done, as one confidently expects 
it to be done. The composer was 
manifestly thinking of a world 
in which he did not feel himself 
happy. The beauty which he cre- 
ates is of a melancholy stamp, 
even in the lovely horn solo of 
the Andante, played with a heav- 
enly tone by, I suppose, Mr. J. 
Singer, who holds the first chair 
of the French horn section. The 
Waltz which constitutes the 
third movement, has a regretful 


charm, but lapses a little from 


symphonic dignity. 

But, if the Tschaikowsky 
seemed somewhat out of place 
in a Christmas. Eve concert, the 
performance was worthy of any 
festival whatever, People never 
tire of watching Mr. Koussevitzky 
and noting how the instrumental 


effects seem to. follow, almost as 


an inevitable effect, the move- 
ments of his plastic hands. Of 
old they would have called him 
& magician, perhaps the desit- 
nation is not out of place today. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 10th regular concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducted. The soloist in one of. his 
own compositions not previously 
heard in Boston was Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist. The program was 


| as follows: YL Ge 4 5,/ 3 


tion. If it takes years to create || ©-,P. E. Bach 


a good orchestra, it takes longer | : 
to build up an artistically apre-  ®4hmaninoff 


Clative public. Perhaps Henry | 


Concerto in D major for ¢ ringe, arrange 
for orchestra by Maximilian Steinbere 


Rhapsody on a theme of Paganini for 
Plano and orchestra 
| Tchaikoveky 
Symphony No. 6 in B® minor Op. 84 
Yesterday was emphatically Rach- 
maninoff's concert, and he certainly 


deserved the ovation he received. 


| The Rhapsody, which was scheduled. 
| to be played here last season and 


unavoidably postponed, is a bril- | 
liant’ work of exhibition. Whether | 
it can ever be rated more than as 
a highly effective technical study, | 


| With one or two romantic interludes | 
|, Of lush beauty, is extremely doubt-— 
jful. Indeed, almost any other pian- 
\ist might make something rather 

trashy out of it. Any treatment, 


other than a sensitive and unexag- 


| gerated interpretation, would neither 
| do justice to the ingenuity of the 


variations nor enhance the effect of 
the composition as a whole. 

As a performer Mr. Rachmaninoff 
is an alchemist. For example, as a 
composer he unfolds, in the course 


of this Rhapsody, the full virtuoso 
bag of tricks. Without being either 


blatant or meretricious, he _ never- 
theless unashamedly discloses most 
of the ear-tickling devices and 


(| conquers most of the technical 
dragons known to the trade. He 


at once astounds and delights. us. 
But what is really astonishing is 
that he transforms this stunt by the 
force of his personality and the in-. 
tegrity of his performance into’ 
something actually convincing. That | 
is to say that momentarily the 
Rhapsody is something more than | 
@ piece of display. 2 








The ph . | — 
ems wma SYMPRONY HALL 


scribed, but it is still miraculous. He’ Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ee ae The long-awaited visit of Sergei 
é most unsavory rie. 
machines ever designed for human Rachmaninoff as soloist in his own 
discomfort. Even the first few notes Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini 
are struck with a “this will never Was brought to pass at the Boston 
do” air, as though he were dipping Symphony concert yesterday after- 
& toe into cold water before bath- noon. Nearly a year ago illness 
ing. When he has taken the prevented the distinguished Rus- 
plunge, however, we are conscious Sian pianist from introducing the 
of nothing except the absolute Work to Boston. So this admirable 
mastery with which he solves the Specimen of light symphonic music 
problems confronting him. - had to go unknown here for almost 


ly invigorating. ~~ | ‘pe | 

The Friday audience was plainly wae Sergei Rachma ninoff, play ing | 
enchanted. Not only handclapping | With the orchestra his own Rhapsody 
Me a great deal of stamping brought |on a Theme of Paganini, never ber 
oun tne back to the stage fore heard in this city. 

Once again Dr Koussevitzky pro- | | sree | 
duced _ string sonorities of uncommon, TCHAIKOVSKY’S FIFTH | 
intensity in Steinberg’s consummate | Besides this extra added attraction, as 
arrangement of SBach’s concerto.’ the playbills sometimes put it, yester- 
Many have remarked admiringly of day’s concert, as will that of this eve- 
the Boston strings, and well they ning, offered one of the most popular of 
may. Intensity is one thing, mellow- SY¥MpPhonies, one in which Dr. Kous- 
ness another. The Boston strings S¢viteky and his orchestra have long 
possess them both. excelled, Tchaikovsky’s fifth. 


The remaini ber, 
The Rhapsody is not only diffi- another twelvemonth. The passages for English horn in ,, ae ning number, & hey pi 


: Dr Koussevitzky chose for the the slow movement benefited by 
aia tase ter ee fae Enbaty opening number on this week’s pro- Mr Speyer’s virtuoso treatment. Carl Polling: Rikenanl ‘eas’ tree 
conductor. The entrances and de- 2am. the D major Concerto for Steinberg, by the way, was quite for orchestra by Maximilian Steinberg 
€- strings by Karl Philip Emmanuel right ‘to allot the part to English at the behest of Dr. Koussevitzky, and 
tails of accompaniment are tricky | ; arr h With thie inst t th y, and 
and must be exact. These matters Bach, which Maximilian Steinberg orn, 1 Is instrument the of frequent occurrence on the latter’s 
were attended to by Dr. K haley | °°, cleverly set for small orchestra |music takes on an unmistakably programmes. Of it, it may be sald 
and the orchestr y ith OUSSEVIEZKY | with wind _instruments included. antique quality. again, that the two allegros are typical 
& W a Skill that! The final piece was Tchaikovsky’s Dr Koussevitzky’s tremendous Of their period and that the intervening 
Was never fussy, but on the contrary overwhelming Fifth Sy mphony. reading of Tchaikovsky is now a &@ndante is deeply expressive, with one 
gave an impression of intense| Mr Rachmaninoff indulged his familiar story. It could not, how- recurring phrase which threatens al- 
vitality. The performance was in’ sense of humor when. writing his ever, by custom become staled. In W4ys to lapse into one of the most 
all respects a triumph. Rhapsody three years ago. Taking the case of Tchaikovsky, especially, ae, re oS Parsifal.” The 
Emanuel Bach’s Concerto is a the same theme of Paganini that Dr Koussevitzky’s ministrations are }oautituiie plac Snape to say, was 
work which we should like some Brahms used for his formidable vitalizing almost to a creative ex- 7 we oe 
= to ee . chamber music eae var a Rachmaninoff tent. afore Sigs re Fic Pt and = Rachmaninoff’s Work 
sion, if not in its original form. ©Mployed it as the basis for 24 bril- passion, tne emotional stress an : ) 
Steinberg’s orchestration 3 the first liant and displayful variations of ultimate triumph are magnified. No Pb) iy vorigtiona’ cometear ia” mee 
and third movements at least, offers his own. It is constructed with no- one else but Dr Koussevitzky, in all yw. Rachmaninoff chose that of the last 
'& peculiar lack of balance between ‘able regard for symphonic style; probability, would think of sO of ‘the 24 caprices of Paganini, which 
the thunder of a ful] body of modern _ the piano is bound closely to the slight but effective a touch as draw- Brahms subjected to further variations 
Strings and the faint pipings of the orchestra, more so, in fact, than ing out the time value of the four jn his extensive Opus 35 for the piano, 
-wood-wind. Surely the scales could : many a concerto for that instrument. notes that put so emphatic a cOn- aparently exhausting its possibilities. 
be evened up a bit? Yet the English : The Rhapsody might with justice clusion to the E minor Symphony. And now comes the Russian and finds 
horn solo in the andante. so finel be given some such fanciful name Yet logic demands and emotion even more things to do with it. Oc- 
‘played yesterday by Mr. Svev ee! as “Kaleidoscope,” for the mood and justifies it. ) casionally we are reminded of Brahms’ 
| Well. worth ove: fly - Speyer, IS) the character of the variations Next week the Helsinki. Univer- treatment of this exceedingly simple 


| hee AO aia _ _| change capriciously. One variation sity chorus from Finland will assist tune, but for the most part Mr. Rach- | 
|__ Tchaikovsky's stirring and morbid | jg groteenie, eaeiek lc a BR oir, the orchestra in the first American ™anioff bends it to his own composing | 


‘Music. did. not come amiss at the personality. 
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(end of this concert. Very few peo- 


| ple could have wanted a radical 


change of mood after the excitement 
of Rachmaninoft’s. Rhapsody. The 
Fifth Symphony, for all its familiar- 
ity, seldom fails to work & vast ma- 
' jority of the audience up to an 
| emotional pitch. Nor could it fail 
,under so sonorous an interpretation 
as we heard yesterday. 
The concert will be repeated this 
ee: Next week the Helsinki 
University Chorus from Finland will 
| sing two works of Sibelius, unheard 
in America before, with the orches- 
tra. Bach’s 5th Brandenburg Con- 
certo and Brahms’s Third Symphony 
Will also be played. 


ister; still another boils into a lyric- 
al climax that recalls the slow 
movement of Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto. Midway the com- 
poser has brought in—with delight- 
ful wit—an unusual harmonization 
of the traditional “Dies Irae.” This 
same theme; uttered portentiously 


_by the whole orchestra, reappears 


| ited he 25 of Fi Cord 
ion, 
| A £¢2,{ y yh ed to one 


listener that no better light music 
has been introduced to the sym- 
phonic repertory in a long while. 
The sclo part must be exceedingly 
difficult in many places, yet. Mr 
Rachmaninoff played with the 
sparkle of the music itself, The 
performance as a whole was superb- 





performances of two choral scores 
by Sibelius: “The Origin of Fire” 
and “The Captive Queen.” Dr 
Koussevitzky will also conduct J. S. 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto, 
the Third Symphony of Brahms and 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” W. D. 


C, D 
DA Higa 25,1937 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In advance of virtually every 
symphony concert certain subscribers | 
will send in their tickets for re-sale; 
but yesterday, though ’twas the day 
before Christmas, none availed them- | 
selves of this privilege. And the rea- 
|son was not far to seek: the soloist 


Possibly it was because Paganini’s | 


theme is in A minor, the key of Mr. 
Rachmanioff’s “Island of the Dead,”’ 
wherein that compser uses the ancient 
plainsong Dies Irae, that he saw fit 
to weave this lugubrious melody into 
the core of his rhapsody, asserting it 
triumphantly at the end. But to this 
listener its presence there seemed in- 
congruous, 


A Composer Who Plays 


Taken as a whole, this rhapsody. is no 
more than conventionally efféctive. 
There is much brilliant writing both for 


the orchestra and for the pianoforté; 


there are songful medolies in the best 
Rachmaninoffian style, and some lively 
syncopations. Possibly the piece will ap- 
peal to other pianists, but in the mean- 
while it makes yet another serviceable 
vehicle for its distinguished author, ‘who 
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as soloist with orchestras iy «rags every syllable. 


lays only his own music. After all, While the tonal stream has 
though many do not seem to realize 't brought a torrent of indifferent mu- 
Mr, Rachmaninoff is greet who %¢ to Boston during the generation 
poser who plays, not a P past, this score was neglected. The 
peOMPORCS, hypothesis that it is too indigenously | 
| Cordially Received Finnish to appeal to American lis- | 
| ing of the public, Mr, ters will not do. “Ukko the Fire-| 
Always a darling ect a Maker” possesses the musical uni-. 
‘Rachmaninoff can confidently expect a lity of the “Eroica” “Ni 
demonstration whenever he appears bel y Rir e  Eroica” or the “Ni- 
with an orchestra, and yesterday the Yeiungen Ning. , 
enthusiasm seemed to mount even Sibelius has, on his own word, 
higher than usual, albeit the rhapsody made a sharp distinction in his own 
has not the value of the second and mind between his “absolute” music 
third concertos. The fourth is not yet and that with a literary basis. As 
known to us of Boston. he intended, “Ukko the Firemaker” 
To accept Tchaikovsky's fifth Sym- js rugged, vivid and delineative mu- 
phony, in toto, one must be nomves sic, a fitting counterpart for the 
both to arrant sentalimentality and to verses. So much may one say who 


bombast. In yesterday’s prevervid per- has acquaintance with the deed of 
ormance the obvious weakness of the , - , 
woo Sit en far as was humeniy Ukko only as it exists in English 


translation. 
possible, burned away. And at the end |," 
of applause. ' orchestral style resembles 
came yet another tumult sft the First Symphony of Sibelius. ro- 
mantic and rich of texture. And yet 
there is a primal Quality about the 
/ $y NY FALL gh wer yar absent from 
A. ne symphony, “Ukko the Fire- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra maker” is, in a word, rooted deep- 
Unaccountable are the ways of ly in race and myth. Unless we are 
man! Thirty-five years ago Jean somehow blessed with future per- 
Sibelius completed a noble, imag- formances by Finns singing in their 
inative and original choral score Own togue, the experience of this 
based upon an episode of the Finn- week cannot, probably, be dupli- 
ish epic ‘“Kalevala’ and called cated, It would be effective if accur- 
“Ukko the Firemaker.” Yesterday ately played and sung by any. since 
afternoon this legendary account of Music knows no boundaries, But the 
how fire was brought upon the earth Indigenous character would be 
was presented by the Boston Sym- Missing, _ 
phony Orchestra and the Helsinski The baritone solo was taken with 
University Chorus for the first time logical gusto by Helge Virkkunen. 
in the United States. The Friday audience received the 
The spectacular circumstances of work enthusiastically, as they did | 
parts and score lost in transit, the “The Captive Queen,” also new to'| 
subsequent triumph of radio-photo this country. Here Sibelius set an. 
over time and distance, and the val- allegorical patriotic text of Cajan- | 
iant labors of Dr Serge Kousse- der- Though powerful, this score 
vitzky and the orchestra in quickly d0es not equal “Ukko the Firemak- 
preparing a thrilling performance €r” in any detail save its ardor. 
have been much in the news this) Conductor and orchestra were 
week. After the concert more than thoroughly in the vein throughout 
one subscriber was heard to say: the afternoon, although Brahms’ 
“Indeed it was worth the effort!” Third Symphony was given more of 
_ Much of the success of “Ukko the a dramatic than an impeccable 
Firemaker” (or “The Origin of Fire” reading. To Dr Koussevitzky must 
as it is also titled) was due yester- go the highest commendation for his 
day to the phenomenal Helsinski skillful preparation of “Ukko the 
University Chorus, whose richness, Firemaker” with only a vocal score 
sonority and strength of tone were ato guide his interpretation. Martti 
revelation. The voices move clear- Turunen, leader of the chorus, 
ly, with the result that Sibelius’ shared applause with the conductor 
texture is beautifully transparent. at the concert’s end. 
American choruses may learn from “Finlandia” was finally omitted 
their enunciation: one listener withfrom the program. “Pohjola’s 
no knowledge of the Finnish tongue Daughter,” another masterpiece 
had merely to follow the printed among Sibelius’ descriptive music, 
English text to recognize nearly was again enjoyable, both for itself 


and the manner in which it was 
played, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 31, at 2:30 0’clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, January 1, at 8:15 0’clock 
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BRAHMS Symphony No. g in F major, Op. go 
Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 


Itt. Poco allegretto 
IV. Allegro 
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INTERMISSION 
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SIBELIUS . “Pohjola’s Daughter,” Symphonic Fantasia, Op. 49 


SIBELIUS “The Captive Queen,” Ballad for Chorus and 
Orchestra, Op. 48 


(First performances in the United States) 
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SIBELIUS “The Origin of Fire,” for Baritone, Male 
Chorus, and Orchestra, Op. 32 


Baritone Solo: HELGE VIRKKUNEN 
(First performances in the United States) 
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HELSINKI UNIVERSITY CHORUS OF FINLAND 
Martti TuRUNEN, Conductor 
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The programme of January 28 and 29 will be dedicated to the Memory of 
MAURICE RAVEL (March 7, 1875-——December 28, 1937) 
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Sibelius Pages Radioed — 
~ Over Ocean to Boston 


H2e 29; 14 By John D. Beaufort 


Staff Writer of The Christian Science Monitor 


When Dr. Serge Koussevitsky 
raises his baton for attention pre- 
paratory to conducting the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the Hel- 
sinki University Male Chorus 
through Jan Sibelius’s “The Origin 
of Fire,’ Friday afternoon, few in 
the hushed Symphony Hall audience 
will realize that the performance of 
this number was made possible by 
the eleventh-hour dispatch of a 
radio-photo bearing some missing 
parts. 

Today, while the chorus was re- 
hearsing in the Common Room of 
Lowell House, Harvard, the radio 
photo was being flashed from Lelp- 
zig, Germany, to New York. Thence, 
it will be brought to Boston by train, 
re-photographed and enlarged and, 


by radio photo.’ 

Mr. Judd didn’t laugh. He sat 
right down and had the following 
wire sent to Breitkops: 

“Sibelius Ukko Ursprung Des Feu- 
ers parcel containing score viola 
cello and bass parts failed to ar- 
rive. Boston Symphony Concert 
with Finnish University Chorus this 
Thursday (the rehearsal) desperate 
situation. Send immediately great- 
est speed radio photos of all pages 
missing parts not score. Pages to 
be reduced so that four will go on 
one 8xll inches radio photo.” 

Came the answer today: 

“Sibelius radio photos under way 
Breitkopf and Hartel.” 

Thus, what will be realized as 
warm Sibelius fire music on Friday 
was nothing but a monotonous, 


the parts copied. And, for what is | high-pitched whirr as it sped across 
believed the first time ever, parts|the cold Atlantic today. In all, 14 


of a musical score will have been 
transmitted by radio in this way. 
Decision to use the radio, first sug- 
gested almost as a joke, was ar- 
rived at when a package of parts 
went astray in the mails, according 
to John N. Burk, Symphony pro- 
gram annotator. Two packages—one 
containing the original score and 
the other some of the choral and 
instrumental parts—were mailed 
from Sibelius’s publishers, Breitkopf 
and Hartel, Leipzig, on Nov. 18, in 
time to catch the Europa. One of 
the packages arrived, but the other 
did not. In fact, Dr. Koussevitzky 
had already planned to substitute 
another of Sibelius’s choral-orches- 


tral works for “The Origin of Fire’ 


on his program. 

As a last resort, George E. Judd, 
manager of the orchestra, yesterday 
telephoned to Richard G. Appel of 
the Boston Public Library music 
department, asking if perchance the 
library had a copy of the work. 


pages of the original must be trans- 
mitted, said Mr. Burk. flUpon re- 
ceipt. the miniatures will be en- 
larged and sufficient copies will be 


made to accommodate the orches- 


tra. 

Along with “The Captive Queen,” 
“The Origin of Fire’ will be given 
its American premiére at Symphony 
Hall this week. Lacking a conduc- 
tor’s score, Dr. Koussevitzky will 
conduct the second number from a 
piano arrangement, 

Meanwhile, unaware of the dra- 
matic solution of the: crisis, some 50 
fresh-faced young choristers filled 
the Lowell House Common Room at 
Harvard to bursting with sound as 
they rang out music of their native 
land in rehearsal this morning. The 
Helsinki University Male Chorus is 
now making its first concert tour of 
the United States—an occasion 
which links modern Finland with 


“No, we haven't,” replied Mr. Ap- the colonial America of 300 years 


pel, adding with a laugh, “I guess,ag0, when Finns and Swedes set- 
the only way you'll get it will be|tled on the Delaware River. So it 


eed: yathas “apoROeRRe CU ia 
‘their fine, clear Wiel tae rte i writhan ~ 1902," was. to 
heard in a room decorated by a mural 2@ve been given its first perform- 
pageant of early American history. 4Mceé in Amercia Friday by the 
The Helsinki University Chorus orchestra and the Helsinki Uni- 
was founded in 1883 and is said to be versity Chorus. The cho 
the leading men’s singing organiza- iy oe 
‘strong, had not 1 d 
tion in Finland. Its members are all s earned of the loss 
University of Helsinki students or “®¢n they arrived in Boston yes- 
graduates, Sibelius, whose works terday after a two-weeks voyage 
they will present Friday and Satur- from Finland via New York. 
ced behee’ heater member of the ‘The manuscript was in one of 
Following an additional re- ‘WY? Packages that were mailed to 
hearsal today as well as visits to Conductor Serge Koussevitzky by 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- Sibelius’ publishers in Leipzig, Ger- 
nology and other points of interest, many, Noy. 18, John N. Burk, pro- 


the young men will be given a 
dinner this evening. Their first re. Stam annotator for the orchestra, 


hearsal under Dr. Koussevitzky Said yesterday. | 
comes tomorrow morning. After Both were marked for the liner 
Boston, the chorus will journey to Europa, he said, and one package, 
Worcester, New York (they made containing fragments of the voice 
an appearance over the RCA and orchestral parts, arrived safely 
Magic Key program on Sunday), and on time two weeks ago. ce 
Princeton, N. J., Washington, Chi- Owing to the possibility that the 
it nga St. ro a criyaed Christmas mailing rush might have 
;/ Haven. ey will return 
ce Beh ty Sambri Apu delayed its delivery a few days, 
Jan. 7. serious concern for the valuable 
One of their most impressive ex- 4Nd perhaps irreplaceable manu- 
periences so far in this country— Sscript’s safety was not felt until 
they have been here since Dec, 22 2bout a week ago, Burk said. But 
—was hearing the Boston Sym- yesterday, when it was still missing, 
phony last week-end. orchestra officials appealed to the 


) U. S. postoffice to try to trace it. 
( AL The value of the manuscript in 
terms of money, Burk said, would 
be impossible to estimate, especially 
if it is, as is feared, the only copy. 
SCORE iS LOST “It is very unlikely,” he added, 
“that Breitkopf and Haertel, the 


publishers in Leipzig, made a tran- 
scription of it before sending it. 


Boston Symphony Hunts whether ‘it is lost or stolen, I am 


. . afraid it may be gone forever.” 
Sibelius Work Sent SEVERAL COMPOSITIONS 


From Ger | Sibelius, who is generally con- 
MZ ll 2 { sidered the greatest of living com- 
Apparently losé posers, has left several’ of his out- 


omewhere be- standing compositions, including the 
tween Europe and Boston, the /majestic Kullervo Symphony for or- 
original manuscript—possibly the ichestra. and chorus, unpublished. 


only copy in existence—of an unpub-' “The Origin of Fire,” a relatively 
short score requiring only 10 min- 


lishe -SY , ; , 

a d _choral-symphonic score by | ites to perform, is a translation 
€ great Finnish composer, Jan into music of part of the Kalevala, 
Sibelius, became yesterday the ob- the great national epic poem of Fin- 


ject of an intensive search by U. Ss. 144. es nas,.been given sn es 
i on a few rare occasions in pas 
postal authorities and officials of years, but never in this country. 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Because of its mysterious disap- 
The vanished work, “The Origin| pearance, Mr. -Koussevitzky has 





substituted another Sibelius choral| ‘‘Origin of fire,” He added, was a 


work on ee: pitaresn oe iymana ay erie short piece, requir- | Th 9 M eee 
concert, W whic e rna-|ing on en minutes to perform, ae | ° 
tionally celebrated singers from the: and was taken from the text of ere S usic in the Air 
Finnish university will make their ‘‘Kalevala,’’’ Finland’s great na- ) | | 
American debut. They will however, | tional epic, the peculiar rhythmic 
be able to present another little- pattern of which Henry Wadsworth 
known Sibelius work, “The Captive Longfellow appropriated for his 
Queen.” American poem, ‘‘Hiawatha.”’ 

The singers, primed for a strenu- —_—— : 
ous musical invasion of America and The loss of the original manu-| 
Canada that will take them to 21 script of Sibelius would be a gad | 
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cities in little more than a month, one, but there is nothing to prevent | : i; oe as Peers | en ee ee is 35 
were welcomed at Back Bay station, a new copy of the score of this| | Piece ye os ee as seer eee te Soe eee 
yesterday afternoon by officials of short work being made from the : ‘ES 3 i es eS | Se et 
the orchestra and G. Wallace Wood- instrumental parts for the Boston | 
worth, director of the Harvard Uni- and New York performances of the 


versity Glee Club. orchestra, 


SIBELIUS SCORELOST |T'wo Sibelius 

ON ATLANTIC VOYAGE | 
‘. 7 Uda Works Heardin 
anuscript 0 gin of Fire 


Vanishes on Way to Boston U. * Kirst Time 
for Symphony Orchestra 
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‘Choral-Symphonic Pieces | 


BOSTON, Dec. 27 (?).—The orig- by Finnish Composer 
inal manuscript of an early choral- 


symphonic score by Jan Sibelius, ! ~ ae 
the Finnish composer, has disap- “tr AA. 


peared while en route from. Europe’) poston, Dec. 31.—An American 
o Boston, a Boston Symphony Or- audience today heard for the first 
estra official disclosed today. ‘time two choral-symphonic works of 
The unpublished work ‘‘Origin of the Finnish composer, Jean Sibelius, 
Firs” written in 1902 and well re- | Missing parts for one of which were 
ceive’ in Europe, was to have been _radioed across the Atlantic to en- 


? able the Boston Symphony Orches- 
giver on Friday by the orchestra | tyrg to perform it on schedule. 


and the Helsinki University Chorus The one that arrived incomplete, 
of Helsingfors. “The Origin of Fire,” for barytone 
_Two packages, one containing the solo, male chorus and orchestra, was 
original score and the other some written in 1920, soon after the com- 
of the choral and instrumental poser’s second symphony. . 
parts, were mailed from the com- Be rer y neg bei ntl 
oser’s publishers in Leipzig on) 7° United States was “The Captive 
Seay 18 & time bs ateats hie ne Queen,” & ballad for chorus and 
Europa, John N, Burk, the orches-_ chestra, which was warmly received 


tra’s program annotator said. by the capacity audience. | ‘ 
The package containing the parts Rugged and at times exciting, “The 
arrived “about two weeks ago,’ | Origin of Fire’ was sung with bril-| 


but the complete score has not _liance by the Helsinki (Helsingfors) 


turned up yet, and postal authori-| y ponte and Pocecange ag a opened an- 
ties have been asked to investigate | “merican tour With is appearance. - This is a pho é 
the possibility of theft or loss. “The Origin of Fire” is a work of ocieiae aye tograph of a ‘ take” of the radio-photograph of “The 
“It is unlikely that the package epic power and grandeur and, as | & 1 he ioels a hew composition by Jean Sibelius, transmitted 
fell into the ocean,’ Mr. Burke | one critic said, “masterly in its grad- from Leipzig to the Boston Symphony after the original re had 
said, ‘‘and the sad thing about it ual emergence from the atmosphere : been lost. The orchestra will give the music its rade gare at 
s meri- 


is the posibility that the score may of darkness and gloom into radiance Cc 
ago peeled and glow.” an performance tomorrow afternoon, and repeat it on Saturday. 
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‘culty of deciphering some of the 


Musicians Hail faint notes in the radio-photo- 


; 


graph. | 
The new work will receive its | 


~@ ee a | 

| Sibelius Score first American performance to- 
| morrow and will’ be repeated at 
| Saturday’s concert. 

hat R eh earsa It was disclosed today that in 
: 'the vocal chorus which will ac- 
| - company part of the Sibelius pro- 
Dr. Koussevitzky SaysWork |8tam is Martti Paloheimo, a 
| ; im asso, who is a grandson of the 

Is ‘Very Interesting —_| composer. 


and Profoun® Helsinki Chorus Open Its Tour 


CF4+4577/ V tn With the Program—Serge 
O<< added . 


Dr. Serge Kous y and his Koussevitzky Directs 
orchestra played the new Sibe- GE ae Toxn- 11473 


lius composition, “The Origin of . 

Fire,” in rehearsal at Symphony | BOSTON, Dec. 31 (#).—An Amer- 
Hall this morning for an audi- | ican aaudience today heard for the 
ence of musicians and critics first time two early choral-sym- 
who found the music “exciting phonic works of the Finnish com- 
and well worth the effort ex-| poser, Jan Sibelius, missing parts 
pended” in getting the score | for one of which were radioed 
here in time for tomorrow after-| across the Atlantic to enable the 
noon’s first performance. Boston Symphony Orchestra to per- 

Dr. Koussevitzky said, “It is| form it on schedule. 


good Sibelius, very interesting| The one that arrived incomplete, 
and profound “The Origin of Fire, ane ar 
is ; 'solo, male chorus and orchestra— 
This is the score which was lost | was written in 1920 soon after his 


in transit somewhere between the) ..conqd symphony. The second 
Leipzig publishers and the Or-| sipelius work, new to this country, 
chestra here. That copy has not! was ‘‘The Captive Queen,”’ a ballad 
yet been found. But the publish-| for chorus and orchestra, which 
ers, from a master copy, trans-| was warmly received by the ca- 
hep the score by radio wd ard ee 5 ie eka gee 
, : 6 e ri 

Miiicrtanh pote tno Sele eages by the Helsinki Caiaingtors) Une 
New York, and finally to Boston, Vetity Chorus, which openee ey 
rs ie Men ¢ Nl. American tour with this appear- 

The reduction in the size of the ance. An early baritone solo sung 
pages brought them down almost by Helge Virkkunen tells of the 
to vest-pocket dimensions by the disappearance of light and how 
time they reached here, but at Ukko, lord of the gods, traversed 


noo esterda transcription heaven and earth in search of it. 
wht git ess The original manuscript of the 


was begun by Joseph F. Mann, | along with parts 
trumpeter in the orchestra and for viola, cello an bass viol, while 
expert in the restoration and enroute here from Leipzig, Ger-| 
copying of music. many, where it was mailed Nov. 18. 

With the help of Leslie J. Rog. Fourteen pages of manuscript were 
ers, the orchestra’s librarian, he 

, ’ raadio from Berlin 
worked until 2 A. M. today, and poe rey se oO a enlarged here in 
when Dr. Koussevitzky began the time for today’s performance. 


ee 


rehearsal the music was ready.  gerge Koussevitzky, who directed, 


There was not an error in the en- used the choral score which pro- 
tire ten pages, despite the diffi- vided the instrumental cues. 
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In Time for S iday 
daar OL2ypphony Here Friday 


u ée 99 | 
ee Origin of Fire” was suc- Serge Koussevitsky, director of 
ully transmitted by transat- the orchestra, had arranged a sub- 
lantic radio from Germany last stitute program’ in the event that 
night, and will be given Fri day and the Sibelius score failed to arrive 


Saturday by the Boston Syckeiveey in time for the performance, but 


orchestra, assisted by the famed) t®i8 makeshift was abandoned 
, ] 
choir of the Finnish university, in | night. ¥ 


it 
S American debut. The mechanics of the radio trans- 


A hitch in thé transoceani j 
service was responsible. for she: lead mission involved @ multiple process 


of the instrumentalists’ operation on each 

parts to th each side of the At- 

symphony, a choral] work completed | lantic. | 
he Poses rita Finnish composer 35 | Twelve of the 14 pages of the 
pee ie ata | Original manuscript first were re- 
Mabe S |duced to a size which permitted 
Pics O © Score was received by |four to be contained on & sing] 
zo a Symphony Officials in one | sheet 8% by 11 inches, rt 
O packages mailed from Leipsig,|; hese pages then were trans- 


Germany, Nov. 18. The more im- | mitted as Single units and after | 


portant packet, however containing | re 
, : g | Teception in New York wer ~| 
in Aoi hoe ol nstrumentalists, was | duced, enlarged and duplicated for 
eon i dn he mails and never | the musicians, | 
gle oston orchestra. Joseph Mann, noted orchestra| 
therefore aoe orchestral parts |Player, arranger and copyist, was 
ag ere taken from the origi- | engaged by RCA Communications, | 
cuca sigh and yesterday were | Ine., which completed arrangements | 
ead S 3 ocean in the same for the transoceanic broadcast, to | 
som no which photographs have | inspect and edit the score. In New 
ag mane across the sea. | York, RCA described the entire pro- 
hanna pa sansmission Was pro- | cedure as “routine,” while admitting 
rin completely successful: pho- | that it was the first similar project 
terran ic prints of the missing parts | attempted by the company. 
foe, =o were finished in New Boston Symphony officials sald 
ic an | Placed on the midnight | Yesterday that the missing parts of 
. ce Oston last night. - the score would arrive in ample 
we nr Symphony officia] said | time for rehearsal and ultimate per- 
an ig) t that the noted Finnish formance. The orchestra will be 
rom ro y, chorus, which is to sing | @Ssisted by the Helsinki (Helsing- 
“ sbellus piece with the Sym- | ford) _University Chorus, which 
pt ind ange week-end, was familiar | OPeMs its American tour in this city. 
phe a. € work and that only two Meantime, every effort by the 
sly ong today and tomorrow, | Symphony and postal officials failed 
tow rnd be Bresent the prblcinged the ren heb score which 
; rida ' ave alyrTive c | 
Saturday. hierar fortnight ago. wana wee 
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Brahms and Sibelius Works Are 


an 3 


we 


Hailed by Symphony Audience 


Male Chorus from Finland Makes Deep Impres- 
| sion in Works by Jan Sibelius 


a By Redfern Mason 

_. The Jost Symphonic .Fantasia 
of Sibelius was replaced by a 
sort of electrical. miracle; Serge 
Koussevitzky pronounced the 
work true Sibelius and the au- 


dience at 


Friday’s concert rati- 


fied his opinion. 

Lest the popular judgment 
should be warped, perhaps by 
‘hearing too.much of the Finnish 


| master at 


one sitting, the direc- 


‘tor opened the concert with 


Brahms Third Symphony, a work 
/concerning which the public at 


large has not made up its mind | 
“scrap basket 


so decisively as it has concerning 
the immortal C minor. The rea- 
son is probably to be found in 
the fact that, in the years inter- 
vening between the two works, 
Brahms had grown more subtle 
and therefore less obvious. But 
the oftener the symphony is 
heard, the greater it looms. 


.. Brahms 
here; but 


is still a romanticist 
his romanticism is so 


perfectly expressed that the com- 
position is a true classic. The 
fact is, indeed, that. the two 
words romantic and classic are 
misleading, Your “classicus,” in 
Roman days, was a man who 


a Man of substance. The adjec- 
tive is quantitative rather than 
qualitative. For Brahms ‘classi- 
cism meant perfection. “Music 


need not 


necessarily be beauti- 


ful,” he Said; “but it must be 


perfect.” 
romantic 


This Brahms work is 
in the sense of Euri- 


pides and of Shakespeare; it is 
classical by its greatness; but the 
content is that of a dreamer of 
dreams. The great opening 
theme is trenchant at the outset; 
but it veers off into something 
meditative and the tone of the 
whole work recalls the words of 
Milton, where he speaks of 
Such dreams as youthful poets 
dream, 
On Summer eve by haunted stream. 
Fritz Kreisler told the writer 
that he judged of a man’s musi- 
clanship by his attitude towards 
Brahms, People have sneered at 
what they called the composer’s 
themes,” but, 


‘when one watches the growth 


of that opening Allegro a great 
wonder possesses him. In this 
first movement, by the way, as 
Mr. Burk reminds us in his pro- 
gram notes, W. F. Apthcrp, old- 
time writer for the Transcript, 
found something that reminded 
him of Iago. But Clara Sch1- 
mann, who was the composer's 
dear friend, probably came 
much nearer to the truth when 
she described it as a “forest 
idyll.” But music is to be felt 
rather than understood by the 


‘intellect. 
paid a large income tax: he was | 


The Andante is beautiful and. 
the composer has left us noth-, 


ing lovelier than the Poco alle-| 
gretto, As for the Finale it is 
pure triumph. The audience en- 


joyed it and inwardly thanked 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra for a glorious perform- 
ance; 


An early barytone solo, sung by. 
Helge Virkkunen, tells of the disap- | 
pearance of light and how Ukko, 
lord of the gods, traversed heaven 
and earth in search of it. | 

The original manuscript of the 
score disappeared, along with parts 
for viola, cello and bass viol, while 
en route here from Leipzig, Ger- 
many, where it was mailed Novem- 
ber 18. Fourteen pages of copies of 
the manuscript were transmitted by 
radio from Berlin, and the facsimiles 
were enlarged here in time for to- 
day’s performance. 

Serge Koussevitzky, who directed, 
used the choral] score, which pro- 
vided the instrumental] cues, 


Missing Parts Radioed 


From Leipzig to 


Leg AU, 2Uay~ 


In time for its ffét nerican per- 
formance Friday afternoon by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, missing 
parts of an early choral-symphonic 
work by the Finnish composer, Jan 
Sibelius, were carried by the air 


night to take the place of ones which 
had been lost in the mails bound from 
Leipzig, Germany. 


TT 


CELLO AND VIOLA PARTS 


The lost Parts, for cello, viola and 
dauble-bass of “Origin of Fire’ disap- 
peared with what is believed to be the 
Composer's original manuscript of the 
complete score after they had been 
placed in the mails by the musica] pub- 
lishers, <A second package, mailed at 
the same time and containing parts for 
chorus, horns, violins and other instru. 
ments, arrived here two weeks ago. 
Yesterday Conductor Serge Kousse- 
vitzky decided that a Satisfactory per- 
formance could be given from the 
choral score if the parts missing could 


be obtained. The choral] ‘score, he ex- | 


mentalists. 


First Ocean-Crossing Score 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


He said that he believed that it was | 


fortunate that the publishers made | 


copies of the parts. “I only hope that 


the original manuscript is not lost for- | 


ever,”’ 


The pictures, according to the an- 
nouncement made here last night were | 


received in New York and were put on 
the midnight train to arrive in Boston 
early this morning. It was the first 
time a symphonic score was ever 
flashed across the ocean in that man- 
ner, 


Correct Blurred Notes 


To transmit the pictures of the score 
by wireless, four sheets reduced to a 


: 
| 
’ 


page 8% inches by 11 inches were trans- | 


mitted at one time. There are 14 sheets. 
They will be reproduced and enlarged 
for the musicians. 

Any of the notes that may have been 
blurred in the radio transmission will 


_be inspected and filled in by Joseph 
Mann, an orchestra player and expert 


music copyist. The sending of the piec- 
tures from Germany was described by 
RCA Communications, Inc., aS a mere 


“routine.’’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| Singfors) 


Score Never Presented 


’ 


} 


Officials of the Symphony Orchestra | 


Said last night that arrival of the pie- 


} tures today will leave plenty of time 


for rehearsal with the Helsinki (He}- 
University chorus, 


turing the music of Sibelius. 

“Origin of Fire’” was never printed, 
probably because the Senius of Sibelius 
was not widely (appreciated in 1902, 


. when it was sent j ‘ 
waves across the Atlantic Ocean last | : to the publishers, It 


has been presented successfully in Eu- 
rope several times and was taken from 
the text of “Kalevala,”’ Finland’s great 


| national epic. 


ie /|/ and bass viol—or “origin of fire” 
plained, provides the cues for instru- | | 


Part of Symphonic Score 
Radioed Across — 
wi 


° 
Vanished in’Mail a oston | 


Orchestra Wanted It 
BOSTON, Dec. 28 (4).—Missing | 
parts of an early choral-symphonic | 
work by the Finnish composer, Jan | 
Sibelius, were radioed across the | 
Atlantic Ocean tonight, Boston ! 
Symphony Orchestra officials said. | 
The lost parts—for cello, viola, | 
vanished along with what is be- 
lieved to be the composer’s original 
manuscript of the complete score, 


which | 
opens its American tour Friday, fea-' 
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after being mailed in Leipzig, Ger- | nysic on hand in time was rather 


. , 
| car aiielined oct ihe npn staggering, but if it succeeds in giv- 
| mailed at the same time and con- |ing the Helsinki Chorus a boost it 


taining parts. for chorus, horns, will have served a useful turn. 
violins and other instruments, ar- fyad the services of science and 


| rived two .weeks mg ‘toky de- |invention been invoked for the other 
| | Conductor Serge Koussevitzky de- Sibelius choral work, also heard 


cided today a satisfactory perform~ | vecterday for the first time in Amer- 
ance could be given from the choral jj,g we should have been in two 


Bey score if the missing parts could | ings as to whether the scheme 






could presumably have reeg seo” (Associated Music Publishers, New 
man, trancation, for” it-had “noi, TOP agents of the Lelpag' firm 

“Pohjola’s Daughter” ‘another tures arrive in New York, thay 
Kalevala episode, was not the best Will be rushed here by train, it 
choice at the last moment after being impossible to use. a -plane 
the several rearrangements of the because of bad weather condi- 
program. It is program music whieh tions. 


really requires some explanation: Once the radio pictures of the 


















[ | be obtained. The choral score, he |naq been worth while. “The Cap- ones i Nill eet Wien ae ut Score of the choral-sym- 
mentalists. “It was fortunate,” he need this assistance. Phonic composition and the 









said, provides the cues for instru- Ie Queen” is a patriotic allegory 
} . and was consequently designed to 

| said, “the publishers made copies excite the fervor of the crowd. A 

| of the parts. I only hope the origi- | stirring performance still has that 
| nal manuscript is not lost forever.” effect, as it should, since Sibelius 

: The pictured parts: were received | hag proved with “Finlandia” and 
4 in New York early tonight, and other works that he knew his busi- 
were to be taken to Boston on @ ness in this respect, but patriotic 
midnight train. It was believed | music is not the greatest art. “The 
the first time a symphonic score Captive Queen,” in spite of some 





These works of Sibelius w | | String parts come to Symphon 
performed with great spirit tek ‘Hall, they will be enlarged and 
late arrival of the parts to ‘The |C°Pies made for the various 
Original of Fire” did not appear members of the orchestra. It } 
seriously to hamper the inter- | Will be necessary to employ ex- 
| ee — Helsinki chorus is tra people in order to have the | 
cevent. Its precision and body of COmplete score arranged j 
tone are just what.one likes to hear for rehearsal] before the pes 
























; t 
BE ever was flashed across the ocean jjluminating pages in the first half fone min does. The quality of end concert 
8 in that manner. of it, is only secondary Sibelius. bee might be described as virile It would be im i 
SYMPHONY CONCERT | “The Origin of Fire” on the other suited thin mellow, and it certainly construct afc 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS _han4d, is something else again, Here ed this music. The baritone cl a satisfactory arrange- 
| 17 soloist, Mr. Helge Virkk ment of the missing m 
: The 11th regular concert by the 38 music of great beauty and im uitted hi vet, BEng © enuscri 
ian agination. The effects whereby the on oppeself well. There will be SCOre, Leslie Rogers, librarian of 













Piao tna Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. words are illustrated are subtly 
i | Koussvitzky conducting, was given contrived. On a first hearing we are 
| p | yesterday afternoon in Symphony) inclined to rate this work among 
Hall. The Helsinki University Cho-| ae finest paghre ype AU any 

4 rus from Finland, Martti Turunen, pony pRdieg Fiabe either “Polijola’s 
conductor, made their first appear- Daughter” or “The Captive Queen.” 
ance in America on this occasion., Obviously the Kalevala, the Fin- 
em was: 05 S000e ech more emai Tite ie 
Symphony No. 3 in F maior, Gene Re language than it manages to be 


an opportunity to judge more the Boston Sym hon 

te ib agi . bs song chorus when it Said today. dies / a 
an, 9 tor a concert all its The manuscript 

sy | | PU Was one of 

Veen. “lik (p-arvale( iwe packages mailed to Dr 

Se e Kou 

Symphony May Get Missing | the Symphony, by Ae oie 

Score in Time for Fri. lishers in Leipzig. One package 

containing fragments of the 


best da Concert, voice and orchestral parts.’ ar. 
We inn. rived safely and on time, two 
With the help éf transatlantic Weeks ago, 













we! | Manis,” opus cureSemphonic Far. in English translation, At least : 
eal : “The Captive Queen, Ballad’ for chieen’® Sibelius was inspired by it to some radio - photo transmission, the Contained Full Score 
! and orchestra, Opus 48........ Sibelius of his most poetic music, whereas a | 











Boston Symphony oO | 
rchestra 
chorus and orchestra, Opus 32..Sibelius [€W passages of its monotonous hopes to be able in hedoniee ys | ee ae string ceri He tae , 
| i n rs : | Y ht 


One of the dangers of successful|Sing-song are enough for most missing parts of th ibelius | 
e Sibeli full score. 
publicity, whether the end is legiti- Seria Pe pang roe : manuscript score in time for the | sotitaine oat ‘tnd true Se ; 
mate or not, is that it sometimes » apt aged ih Friday afternoon concert, at Parts. Some sort of reconseall (| 


; a “The Origin of Fire,’ for baritone, male | 











‘Longfellow practica 
| parts by radio photography at the trom the ialevnle pat ye ag a 
| last minute. The publicity accorded about meter and arrangement of 


1 | | this ingenious scheme to have the| his poem, but also specific in- 


begin immediately. Radio pic- strings is concer ibeli 
tures of the unpublished manu. Mr. Rogers reminds, has his oma 
me score of “The Birth of individual way of treating the 
ire,” are being flashed to the Strings. A first class orchestra 
like the Boston Symphony would 


| oe a matter of fact, is one of the most | ve ae 
arouses a keener anticipation than| successful in English, as this writer Tp hie sche ee (Helsingfors) |tion could be made from the Hm he tie 
That the actual event can satisfy. For-|can testify from having once tried member . i orus of fifty-five parts that arrived pilus piano Wo ale 
tunately the Helsinki Chorus proved to read all the Kalevala. Breitk, yp sing. arrangement, which Martti Tu- | en a 
| Everyone must have been struck Op! and Haertel, Sibeli- |renen, the Visiting Finni : 4] a ‘par 
| to be an exceptionally fine 8TOUD| by the si , us’s J, ’ : & finnish con- i ian 
nih ae b sap ; | by the similarity of the poem to Cipzig music publishers | ductor, possesses ae gs 
OR ob Eg and Sibelius’ “The Origin of Fire,” “Hiawatha.” Moreover the translator have notified Dr. Serge Kousse-| The resultant a s ‘ By ih i oot 
+5 | ‘ an unusual work, well worth the in the preface to the Everyman vitsky, that Photographie radio Would be Only a suieen: aaa ie i 
| trouble of transmitting some of the Sdition went so far as to accuse ‘ransmission of the score would Sibelius’s own writing "top te Th 





not consider venturing such a by Dr. Koussevitzky or by the! 
reconstruction in public concert, regular conductor of the chorus 
even though it might sound well. Martti Turunen. 

Both the score and parts of © «upp, Origin of Fire” was com-. 
the missing composition are in ‘posed for the inauguration of the 


manuscript and not duplicated, Finnish Theater. of Helsinki 
as far as Mr. Rogers knows, The (Helsingfors) in 1902, and was 
unpublished work was written in sung on that occasion by a cho- 
1902 and although received with pus of 350 voices under the direc- 
success in Europe has never tion of the composer. The words 
been played in America. are taken from the “Kalevala,” 
The Helsinki chorus and its the national epic of Finland, and 
conductor were welcomed here they recount how the vengeful 
by George E. Judd, manager Of mistress of Pohjola captured and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra pig the sun and the moon. thus 
and E. W. Woodworth of the Har: throwing the world into a dread- 
vards Glee Club. The members fy] darkness until the god Ukko 
will be guests of the Harvard | kindled the fire for two new 
| 


? 


Glee Club during their stay in | heavenly luminaries. 
Boston, and are making their; “The Captive Queen” is one of 
headquarters at Lowell House, Sibelius’s patriotic compositions. 
Harvard, occupying rooms va- The words are from an allegori- 
cated by glee club members on ca] poem by Paavo Cajander, 
vacation this week. Finnish poet who, incidentally, 
: a Ki translated the whole of Shake- 
Yee 70 ()3 f. J wa speare into his own native 
The prograrh the concerts of tongue. The poem is one of that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra apap es of ee a. cur oe 
. Manded a symbolical treatmen 
Erporrow afternoon and ene? of a subject to disguise its really 
day evening became a matter o patriotic nature (Finland, it will 
international concern when the pe remembered, was a part of 
loss of some of the parts of one the Russian Empire before the 
of the numbers to be sung by the Great War). In this regard the 
Helsinki University Chorus be- music of “The Captive Queen” 
came known. But the modern| resembles that of “Finlandia.” 
miracle of transmission of photo- The thirteen stanzas of the 
graphs by telegraph and radio| poem end on a hopeful prophecy 
has made the performance of the of Finland’s eventual indepen- 
original choral program without dence, a prophecy that came 
change. _ true not long after the death of 
9 ah ho ey the poet in 1913: 
number o e originally an-| 
nounced program has been with- aoe ee ee oo 
drawn. The latest version of the “vie the dawn’s light, up-rising, 
complete list is now: Third Sym- Gleams on his helmet and shield. 
phony by Brahms and, by Sibel- The battle-cry rings free: 
lus, “Pohjola’s Daughter” and 


164 for 
“Finlandia” for orchestra, “The | ee es ane 
Origin of Fire” and “The Cap- Who dares to follow me?” ... 


tive Queen” for chorus and Or- She flung the tvrant’s fetters down 
chestra. This department is stil] A , : 
in some uncertainty whether the 


choral works will be conducted The people round her pressed and 


hailed 
Their long-lost Captive Queen. 


| After the intermission, all the 
works performed were by Jan 


Sibelius. The. great Finlander: 


has done more to draw the at- 
tention of the world to his native 
Finland than has anything save 
the national folk-epos, the “Kale. 
vala,” which gave to Longfellow 


the rhythm of his “Hiawatha.” | 


Yet many of us ought to know 
fhat descendants of the old Fin- 


.ifish colony in what is now Dela-: 
Ware were signers of the Ameri- 


can Declaration of Independence. 

The lost Symphonic Fantasia is 
a charming work in the accepted 
Sibelius manner, landscape mu- 
Sic with a note of Nordic “Welt- 
schmerz.” Like the “The Cap- 
tive Queen,” which’ followed, it 
is inspired by the mythology of 
the race, and the audience prob- 


ably took the two compositions 


and “The Origin of Fire,” the 


| 
| 


' 


| 


last. number on the program, in 
that sense. 

But the final pair of Sibelian 
compositions had a special in- 
terest, for they introduced to 
Boston the Helsinski University 
Chorus of Finland, a cohé@rt of 
fifty male singers.in whom seems 
to be expressed the poetry and 
the manhood of a race. Theirs 


is Singing of a rugged masculin- 
‘ity. There is no Suggestion of 
femininity about those tenors | 
The attack of the whole suggests | 
the virility of a Spartan phalanx. 
You felt that these fellows—they 
are all young — would ‘have | 
marched against their Russian 
oppressors courageous as the he: 


roes of Thermopylae. 


But the chorus will be heard | 


in a concert of their own on 
'Monday of next week. The audi- 
ence admired them, not only for 
their excellent Singing, but for 


their modesty and their manii. 
ness. 


MARTTI TURUNEN, M. A. 
composer. 
Conductor of the Helsinki 
University Chorus. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


Lwelfth Programme 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JanuAry 14, af 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 15, at 8:15 o'clock 


DANIELE AMFITHEATROF, Conducting 


ROssINI : 
Overture to ‘“Semiramide” 


BEETHOVEN 
Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. g2 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
II. Allegretto 


III. Presto; assai meno presto: Tempo primo 
IV. Allegro con brio 
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INTERMISSION 


BOCCHERINI 


Suite for Strings 
I. Grave 


II. Minuetto 
III. Rondo 


Soc 


(First performances in Boston) 
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AMFITHEATROF 


Br aah Seki eine 


7 “American Panorama” 
(First performances in Boston) 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


Lwelfth Programme 


ERIDAY AFTERNOON. JANUARY 14, 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


DANIELE AMFYT] HEATROF, Coy; 


tl i mete --- 


ROSSINI Overture to “Semiramide” 


BEETHOVEN Symphony NO. 7 1n A mayor, O p. Q2 


Poco SOSTCTILIEO 
\lleerett 
II] Presto: ASSii] 


I\ \lleoro Belg 


NTERMISSION 


BOCCHERINI. suite tor Strings 


(;srave 
Minuetto 
IT] Rondo 


\My LrHEATRO] 


\merican Panorama 





| ” 
Amfitheatrof, Guest Conductor, Introduces His | 


‘American Panorama” at Symphony Hall : 


(3 (7 FE Aaa than the similar list prof- 
eo ee Sorta ti Cambridge, consisted of 
tor appearing as the first time in Boston, 
Italian conductor ap and, for : hy Pears 
uest for a fortnight with the +1.’ conductor’s own ne: “ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, panorama.” The Boceherin! co 
; ed aN) eoetion sounded better 

made almost as pronounce coc Pictane sor 
ion upon yesterday’s mat-| than it had on 
ae auifience in ‘aemtaony Hall ably because it was pyaar be 
s he had the previous evening tageously placed ae lh 908 9 
i Sanders Theater, on his first ps paces i. Bs ng aaatlanten. 
bouts. There ployl ve 

tatsrdey, perhare, not the brought a rousing conclusion 


er ‘oceedings. 
same degree of cordiality and ag oy there in olaavw of the 


as on the earlier oc- ich conductors are 
ee pat the reception seemed hee Hg ig young, yet he 
clearly favorable. his writer Maintains an authoritative pos! 
The ig ean teaga gue Ay vd Hon with relation, to oth the 
avor s iotans 7 
Bete cocaine as it had been pce Nee behind him. He oe 
in Sanders Theater, to charge ducts because the music at han 
noisiness in performance to the goes things to him wench. 3s 
conductor’s ignorance of the turn, he wants to 2 oorngig ad a 
acoustical properties of the listeners. He conducts, 


n. 
small, exceptionally resonant from the heart; oa much ae 
Cambridge auditorium. Sym- the head is, at p ; 


: M4 * en- 
phony Hall, approximating in batable matter. In his eager 


eKS 
j nd shape many an audi- thusiasm for the sag Beton 7 
torium Bm vhich Amsyies trot <0 cab pectin ‘its light and 
must have worked, is not difficult Power 01 Se ain the an this: 


che ey" ‘4 ” shade. Frequently, 
for a visiting musician to “learn, jasm, he overlooks some of the 


, n | a fault 
by the evidence of ord 0 cing finer nuances, But this is a 
who have preceded a he of youth. In any event, it is not. 
the performance of Rossir 1, the principle trouble w’ 
“Semiramide” Overture, which | theatrof. | ie 
began the concert, and that of That trouble, rather, is tl.at he 
the Beethoven Seventh Sym- overdoes the contrasts, particu- 
hony, following immediately up- jarly the larger dynami: n- 
on the Overture, were still pre-' trasts. (For the oa spy a 
4 . . - . in eR 
oo resonant—even be said to his credit, he 
ee. 20 to of the pre- the rhythmic outlines patpcng iy 
woth ing had been modi- treats them with proper care. i. 
moore, evening ibility was clear- forte still tends to mean a fortis- 
a Sianed on (hat broad Simo to him, a piano a pianis- 
y to be 


simo. In this regard, if not in 
shoulders of the conductor. Evi- ra wiatter of tembo-variations. 


dently he likes to make musle 1 a xnibits something of his two- 

that way. .. | fold national heritage, Russian 
The rest of the program, which nq ttalian. | % 

was better balanced and ar-. Thus, one of the ‘most objec- 


tionable features of a largely 
faithful version of the Sym- 
phony was a dynamic distor- 
tion, which, for the first varia- 
tion of the second movement, 
resulted in Over-emphasis of the 
counter-theme at the expense of 
the persisting principle subject 
—a familiar distortion at other 
hands, by the way. The treat- 
ment becomes unbearable when 
the conductor monkeys with the 
rhythm as well. To his credit 
Amlitheatrof spared us this irri- 
tation, 

“American Panorama’”’, pre- 
senting the visitor in a creative 
aS Well as executant capacity, is 
One of your bang-up closing 
numbers. In the huge orchestra 
for which it is written there is 
almost everything but kitchen 
utensils—and perhaps a= sug- 
gestion of them. Besides the in- 
struments of the Classical or- 
chestra there are two pianos, 
three saxophones, Hawaiian | 
guitar, automobile Siren, steel | 
bar and a wide variety of other | 
percussion, The instruments | 
themselves, normally used, do | 
not suffice. Directions are | 
Siven some of the musicians to | 


hum; to the bass-players to Slap i 


their instruments. jazz-fashion; | 
to the horn Players to turn their 
mouthpieces about so that they | 
may Simulate the noise of steam | 
engines; to the tuba player to'! 
Sing, rather. than blow, into his | 
instrument. | 


- 
; 


musicians have succeeded at this 
sort of thing. Most of them, in- 


cluding Amfitheatrof, have failed | © 


abysmally. In fact, if this is 
what American jazz does to them, 


the sooner Congress decrees an | 


embargo upon its exportation, the. 
better. 


Um af 
oston Symphony Orchestra 


For some years it has been the 
well-considered custom of Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky to depart in mid- 
January for a two weeks’ respite | 
from his arduous labors as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
In his absence the orchestra is con- 
ducted by invited guests, by whose 
presence Boston concert-goers are 
privileged to enjoy the novelty of 
a newcomer exerting his person- 
ality upon one of the finest sym- 
phonic organizations of the world, 

Daniele Amfitheatrof, the guest 
leader for this season, yesterday 
afternoon made his first appearance 
at Symphony Hall. His actual debut 
With the orchestra had, however, 
been at the concert in Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, Thursday eve- 
ning. Mr Amfitheatrof, a Russian, 
who has for a number of years made 
taly his home, is the youngest con- 
ductor to substitute for Dr. Kousse- 


| vitzky in several seasons. 


The primary Characteristic of his 
musical temperament, to judge by 
a single concert, is the natural 
characteristic of youthful vigor. The 
word dynamic, where Mr. Amfi- 
treatrof is concerned, ought to bear 


; ‘the additional emphasis of a ca ital 
The finction of this enormous 'D. This conduc : 7 


battery is to simulate the Amer- |tial to insistent, bu 


tor is evidently par- 
oyant rhythm, | 


ican “Scewe as imagined by one vivid contrast of instrumental] shad. | 
who knew it only at second hand. in okie his’ Seeti de toe ae : 
(It was written nr 1933, while the ‘conventionally loud. His feeling for 
conductor did not arrive on these th 


Shores until last fall.) The 'thoven’'s Seventh Symphony, 
musical materia] includes fa- sound. Neither the first nor the last 


e right tempo, as shown in Bee- 
is 


' | : ‘movement went too fast, although 
ig Bidar pr ‘not a measure lagged. The Pace of 


the allegretto, sometimes a cause 
Negro spirituals; jazz and the of dispute, found a happy and a 


like. ‘proper medium. If Mr, Amfitheatrof 
Jazz prevails, but warmed-over is inclined to overstress the volume 


jazz. Few European serious | When all the instruments are heard, 


it 


must be recorded that the strings, , 
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for which he seems to have especial | 


regard, were by themselves in a 


balance crystal-clear. 
Each conductor has his own way 


of signaling his desires to the play- 


ers before him. Those of Mr. Amfi- 
theatrof are startling to the geod 
of flamboyancy, since they are not! 
limited to arms, hands and head, 
but extend to the rest of his body. 
By the testimony of lobby conver- 
sation, there were some yesterday 
afternoon who found more pleasure 
in listening than in watching. All| 
a matter of taste, no doubt. | 
He began his program (which will | 


SYMPHONY'S 
‘AMERICAN 


~ PANORAMA’ 


be repeated tonight and at the con- | 


certs next Monday evening and 


Tuesday afternoon) with the Over- Noisy Jazz Piece From 


ture from Rossini’s “serious” opera, 
“Semiramide,” bringing forth this 
emaciated tonal wraith from the 
limbo of disuse in a rousing inter- 
pretation. A Suite for Strings, 
drawn from string quintets by Boc- 
cherini, was heard for the first time 
in Boston. The Suite was assem- 
bled by Johann Lauterbach, a Bava- 
rian violinist who lived from 1832 
to 1918 and who, on the word of 
the reference books, was eminent in 
his day. Gracious music, but no 
more than that, the Suite was as 
graciously played. 

Mr. Amfitheatrof’s own “Ameri- 
Can Panorama,” a vast and breezy 
work, claimed the most topical in- 
terest of the afternoon, It was pre- 
sented for the first time in Boston. 
Here is expressed the composer’s 
interest in the United States, which 
he had not visited when he wrote 
the work some five years ago. He 
based his music upon pictures, 
gramophone records, stories told 
him by American friends, and upon 
his own imagination, 

_ Since he spoke in a preface to the 
score of “vital energy ... strength, 
action and gain... sentiment and 
nostalgia,” and since he directed 
that the horns play for several 
measures with reversed mouth- 
pieces to simulate hissing steam, and 
that the violinists are to hum while 
playing, it is apparent that our 
Spiritual side has been sacrificed 
to glorification of the machine and 
the cocktail hour. Others in past 
years, when such a type of music 
Was new, have done the same. 

Not only a large conventional or- 
chestra, but a Hawaiian guitar, auto 
siren, two pianos and sundry per- 
cussion are needed to publish this 
jazzy account of these puzzled 
United States. Can it be that in the 
eyes of Europe we are still busy cul- 
tivating an untamed oat or two? 


Hand of Guest 


Conductor 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Once the naive European thought 
|that he would encounter cowboys on 
Broadway and that to walk down 
Tremont street was to brave the 
scalping-knife. Today the fanciful 
picture of us is a composite of jazz, 
riveting machines and gunmen. That, 
with the thoughtful omission of the 
gunmen—though a few pistol shots 
would not have been out of place—is 
how Daniele Amfitheatrof sized us up 
in his ‘American Panorama,” which, 
as guest director, he conducted at the 
Symphony Concert of yesterday af- 


7 a, | a> 
ternoon. A ™~ {> BP, 0d, 18 


IMPRESSIONS FROM AFAR 


Mr. Amfitheatrof, who comes to Bos- 
ton from a five weeks’ engagement in 
Minneapolis, is a naturalized Italian 
citizen of Russian parentage and birth. 
His Italian sympathies are disclosed in 
the programme of this week’s concerts 
which, besides the ‘‘Panorama Ameri- 
cana’’ and Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
phony, includes Rossini’s Overture to 
‘‘Semiramide” and a suite for strings 
adapted from the quintets of Bocthe- 
rini. Next week we will get both’ the 
Italian Pizzetti and the Russian Scria- 
bin. ; 

Dedicated to the cond 


we 


cifled, the “American Panorama”’ adds 


wo 
r-composer’s | 
“American friends,’’ otherwise unspe- | 


| 


| 


| 


| article, the real McCoy. One might | 
| have expected the audience to Zo wild! 
over it, but the enthusiasm was only. 


to the usual full modern orchestra sucn 
unusual embellishings as an Hawaiian 
steel guitar, an automobile siren, a steel 
bar, a vibraphone, three “saxes” and’ 
a brace of pianos. We are told in Mr. 
Burk’s programme notes that at times 


the horns are played with mouthplece | 


inverted, to simulate the noise of a 
steam engine, and that the tuba play- 
ér at. one juncture achieves the imita- 
tion of,a boat siren by the vocal emis- 
sion of a bass note through his instru- 


ment. 
What It’s All About 


| And here, by the way, is Mr. Amfi- 
_theatrof’s preface sto his score: ‘Vital 


energy, optimistic strength, youthful | 
| thoughtlessness mixed with an intense | 


desire’ for action and gain—against a 
| background of sentiment and nostalgia. | 
which flowers in moments of complete | 
rest—these are the elements of the | 
| North American spirit which have ar- | 
| rested the attention of the musician in | 
‘his setting of his ‘Panorama.’ 

“It is the tumultuous, brisk Nfe of 
across the ocean, as seen from Europe. | 
To these elements, showing the actual] | 
living American, are added the songs | 
and dances of the Negro population, | 
onceé slaves. The spirit of the active | 
Americanisms — shrieking sirens, the 
confusion of marts and docks, cyclones 
and the noise of the steam-drill—al] 
' blended with the now wild, now mel- 


ancholy native songs and dance | 
rhythms. In the finale, the Various | 
themes of the ‘Panorama’ return, and! 
|are brilliantly woven and intensified to | 


the point of enthusiasm and passion,” | 
A McCoy of Jazz 


| Most symphonic jazz is synthetic jazz, 
but Mr. Amfitheatrof’s is the genuine | 


| 
| 
j 


moderate. A few years ago such in- | 
vasion of the sanctity of a symphony | 
concert would have occasioned more dis- | 
turbance, We are becoming hardened. 

It is scarcely to be expected that a 
musician who could concoct such a 
farrago of vulgarities would prove to | 
be a conductor of fine taste. And Mr. | 
Amfitheatrof, by token of yesterday’s 
concert, is not. Distinctly, he is a pep- 
per-upper, -He put Beethoven through 
his paces and made Rossini sound even 
hollower and tinnier than was really 
necessary. 


Restless on Podiun 


In the pleasant musie of Boccherini, 
Mr. Amfitheatrof conducted with more 
musical and physical discretion. A ta]] |. 
and broad young man with unruly 
black hair, he put on more of a show 
as director than any conductor we have | 
yet seen in Symphony Hall... First his | 


| baton was in his right hand, then in 
his left, and at. times it reposed on 
the stand before him. 


i 


- Sometimes Mr. Amfitheatrog¢ 
orchestra with his mer. 


gantly from the waist. Yet whe 

st. n it 
came to the “Panorama Americana,” 
these things fitted into the picture, The 


conductor explained the com poser—and 
vice versa. 


head and sometimes | 
with his body, which he swayed ele- 
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Daniele Amfitheatroff, guest conductor of the Boston sae FS sentee “8 
‘i, tite week and next. He will conduct the Thursday vo . be ane 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, the Friday afternoon and wn Beinn: 
concerts and the Monday evening, Tuesday afternoon, y 


and Saturday evening concerts, Jan. 17, 18, 21 and 22. 
| 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By 
The 12th regular 
Boston Symphony 
given yesterday 
phony Hall. 


Overture to “ 

Symphony No, . 
; Beethoven 

Suite for strings seeeess.Roccherini 

‘American Panorama”... .. . Amfitheatrof 


Mr. Amfitheatrof provided some 
Surprises for his audience yesterday, 
particularly when he unleashed the 


forces of his Own music. This 
“American Panorama” was conceived 
in @ quaint fashion, for the com- 
poser ventured to set down his im- 
pressions of a place and a people 
before he had ever looked upon the 
real thing. The result is highly di- 
verting, both directly and indirectly. 
American Panorama is a@& grab- 
kag of all the ear-tickling cliches 
of the day. But, if it is rubbish, it 
is also entertaining and effective 
tubbish. We can imagine Mr. Amfi- 
theatrof returning one evening from 
seeing some Hollywood film and 
perhaps,. as 
“America mus 
place, with all 
nh. No won- 
their relaxa- 
Clubs listening to jazz 
or the police cars, with 
idea, that!) to come 
and raid the place. Of course they 
| 4¥e grossly sentimental and are con- 
| Stantly crooning (why not three 


that) and Hawai I 


think I’ll write a symphony!” 

Some such “facile reasoning may 
have occurred to the composer; at 
‘any rate that is a rough sketch of 
the emotional qualities of Ameri- 
can Panorama. Well, why not? 
Benny Goodman is bringing “swing” 
to Carnegie Hall, why can not Mr. 
Amfitheatrof expose his bag of tricks 
in Symphony Hall? The answer is 
that he did so with great success and 
that it was very good fun indeed. 
If asked to name a preference we 
should plump for the noisy sections, 
The sentimental side becomes rather 
tedious before it is finished. 

Mr, Amfitheatrof does not carry 
the vulgarity of this €xample of his 
creative activity over into his inter- 


He is concerned with 
tails of the score, bu 


bt glect the whole. 


can be said that 
ing cunductor, wi 
watching, 

His best work of -:he afternoon 
came in the Rossini overture, which 
he projected with « oruliance that 


was astonishing. After such a per-: 


formance it was not hard to under- 
stand Rossini’s unique popularity in 
his day. The Beethoven Symphony 
was in many ways a fine perform- 
ance. It is true chat he permitted 
the trumpet tone to be outrageously 
forced in some of the accompani- 
ments. You might almost have 
thought that those bits were meant 
by Beethoven as a trumpet concerto, 
whereas it should blend with the 
‘other instruments, Tre speed of the 
last two movements is 4€Ss Of a sub- 
ject of controversy nowadays, since 
no less a man than Mr. Toscanini 


., has set the seal of his approval on 


‘the procedure by playing those 
“movements faster :.gain than any- 
body else, 

Mr, Amfitheatrof also lays himself 
open to the criticism that he is a 
somewhat mannered conductor, He 
can, of course, do all the calisthenics 
he w 1, but he would 
be w ithe as little as 

cert. The au- 
found him a stimu- 
: = at that w2 
, le 

The Boccherin 

some delightful mus 

‘the minuet Mr. Amfi- 
theatrof may have gingered i: up in 
performance; but itor that there is 
always the excuse that Boccherini 
is apt to sound a little time without 
such manipulation. ‘There is the 
danger that this can be carried too 
far and that Bocch ini can be 
jerked out of his pez"ud too radically, 
But the Suite yesterday sounded 
well, and that is perhaps the real 

The concert will be repeated to- 
hight, Monday nigat and Tuesday 
afternoon, Next Frida 
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S Concerto dell’ 
Scriabin’s Divine Poem. 
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’ Op. 43 


SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


15 o’clock 


ing 
No. 3, Op. 72 
inor 


. 
9? 


Cm 


3 


“Concerto dell’ Estate”’ 
- 3 in 


30 o'clock 


Conduct 


3 


i Pro gramme 


rleent, 


Overture to ““Leonore 


STEINWAY PIANO 


INTERMISSION 
Poéme,”’ Symphony No 


Z 
iIvin 


(First performances at these concerts) 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 292, at 8 


“Le D 


DANIELE AMF IT HEATROF 
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Mattutino 
Notturno 
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“SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 21, at 2 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, 





Conductor 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


Lhirteenth Pro gramme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 21, at 2:30 o'clock 


SA'TURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 22, at 8:15, o’clock 





DANIELE AMFITHEATROF, Conducting 
ROME. Ss ca ee, Overture to “Leonore,” No. 3, Op. 72 


> sagemich TS SIC ee or eee .... Concerto dell’ Estate’”’ 


I. Mattutino 
II. Notturno 
Ill. Gagliarda e Finale 


(First performances at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


SCRIABIN..... “Le Divin Poéme,” Symphony No. 3 in C minor, Op. 43 
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Conductor Presents 
Beethoven, Pizzetti and Scriabin 


Guest Compositions by 


By MOSES SMITH 

There was nothing sensational about the conducting of 
Daniele Amfitheatrof, visiting conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, at the matinee concert in Symphony Hall yesterday. 
Nor was there anything sensational about the second and final 
srogram prepared by the Russo-Italian conductor. The prevailing 
“atmosphere” was entirely different from that surrounding the 
coficerts of last week under the same auspices. From wild ges- 
ticulations Mr. Amfitheatrof had by yesterday settled down into 
a reasonable and proper composure. His program was similarly 
less spectacular, of the type made familiar here by more or less 
weekly concerts during a season of thirty weeks. Beethoven’s 
Third “Leonore”’ Overture began it. For novelty there was the by 


no means startling “Concerto*;; i. 
, 95 ~h10n. «Lone contrasts and cli 
dell’? estate’ by Amfitheatrof’s maxes were admirably prepared. 


fellow-countryman (in the land 
of his adoption), Pizzetti. And to 
close, the conductor revived 
Scriabin’s “Divine Poem,” un- 
heard here in a dozen years, if 
one may rely more on Mr. Burk’s 
note than on a faulty memory. 

The music-making of the after- 
noon reflected Amfitheatrof’s 
changed style. Gone was last 
week’s orchestral din at climac- 
tic moments, except, to a les- 
ser extent, in the performance 
of “Leonore,” which could stand 
and perhaps even benefit by 
such treatment. There was lit- 
tle or no reliance on spurious 
“effects.” The conductor seemed 
at all times to be concentrating 
on the art of music, not to be 
putting on a show. 

The result was a far more en- 
joyable concert. The Overture, 
in particular, was given an €xX- 
ceptionally dramatic and en- 
grossing performance, one of the 
best in the experience of the 
present writer. Clarity in exposi- 
tion was accompanied by sensi- 
tive phrasing. There was no 
dawdling, so that the music 
moved; but neither was there 
hurrying with resultant distor- 


Without the fine, virtuosic edge 
of some of the playing at last 
week’s concerts, this perform- 
ance was far more satisfying and 
exciting. 

How faithful the presentation 
of the new work was it would be 
presumptuous to Say, but the 
performance seemed 900d 
enough. There was warmth to 
the instrumental tone as well as 
sonority, no doubt because Am- 
fitheatrof believes deeply in the 
music. There was excitement 
and passion, too, in the playing 
of Scriabin’s tone-poem, which 
the composer called “Symphony 
No. 3 in C minor.” These quali- 
ies, too, must have been trace- 
able to the conductor’s sym- 
pathy with his fellow-country- 
man’s (by birth) work. 

The composition itself did not 
on this occasion make so telling 
effect as the remembered impact 
when Dr. Koussevitzky presented 
it here. The difference may have 
been intrinsic in the music. For 
if Scriabin’s tonal orgies (one 
wants to use a stronger word) 
were old-fashioned then they are 
beginning to look threadbare | 
now. Something is also, very | 









OP NE NS mao 


likely, ascribable to the differing 
’ e diff VER 
temperaments and experience of | 


the two conductors. (Along this | more feeking and prevailed the 


line it may—or may not—he sig- 


nificant that Dr. Koussevitzky The fact that he should have | 
ty 


has not in these later years given 


Scriabin’s music the attention he of the music itself to make j 


lavishe 






upon it earli 





ts 


way without gratuitous 
adorn- 
an 2 2, | nan from the interpreter dale 
odes ao er 6, which was 1owever, indicate that he is not 
an ten years Yet of the company of artists | 


ago, showed signs of Wh 
wear ether he 
first Symphony Hall oT nctng been made eulte elect we his 


: } 
nee yesterday. Mr, Burk’s pro- frtnight’s stay in Boston. 


gram notes contain war | : 
for the Concerto from os ene borieded per 


ah 
and than that of Casella, Boston Symphony Orchestra 


operatic vein, To the present 


writ 
er, on the contrary, the PP any Conductor: ota 


three movem 

much that “aa 
say downri 
cast. This 


® 1S, 


the perform j , 
ance, something of coupled with the fact that repeated 


the ch 
aracter of special Povo dye git the only reasonable 


Yest ? man’ 
peated of cause cert, to be re- able sanerd » make for a more reli- 
pels a’ degree of resent; com: Possible seven days 2 
Amfitheatrof i on of |, a, Amfitheatrof “pi ne 
Was not in Guectin ompetence (2ent for conductin a positive 
question last week, °Xhibited to best aliveltioe’s was 


but hi 
t his taste was. On this latest dav in the Pizzett; and S wh 


occasion he indi Ls ity j criabin, 
is nothing peo that there inclination “ot, _1S_ assertive, te 
with hi t sentially wrong dynami : Obviously is toward 
pod aor . ste, either, when he and commendap re tations. Natural 
suspect that, coming f most (jn 2 man under 40° “cespecially 
he misiudge. g to Boston, have their ow - Conductors 
he Boe the character of | Parnassum; the > are ey eradus ad 
n audiences; thought | 7@Pidly any more than the aes 

} ome 


j 99 0 make an ] 2 | hak ore Mr. Amfith ; 
pression” he would have to do ‘built In the proverbial dav” was 


something spect Serious and i 
pectacular. Yester- musicianship was implicit 7 at hte 
; ast week | 


contained i Symphon Y Orchestra 
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in the general character of his 
reading of Beethoven's Seventh /that he did create music of extraor- 
Symphony—notably _his_— correct dinary emotional power. 

tempi. His shortcomings lie In toO' Next week Dr. Koussevitzky will 
robust a scale of dynamic shadings, dedicate the Boston Symphony con- 
and orchestral tcene lacking iN\certs to the memory of Maurice 
balance. He js apparently more Ravel, the French composer who 
concerned at present—as_ others died last month. There will be a dif- 


before him have been—with broad ferent program, exceptionally, at 
effects and emotional intensity than each of the two concerts, C WD 








with the mubtte Berustoient « ~~ rto 
tail which distinguishes the firs -‘N C 
rank ,orchestral leader. Testimony Cw once 
oP this end he y= Mey te tech- 2. ” 
hical infelicities in his performance : P 
of the “Leonore” Overture, a work kK Tom izzetti 
demanding to uncommon extent 
yy’ nage | om —_ detail. ‘ 

ith Pizzetti’s idyllic music, an k by h 
the grandiose “Divine Poem,” both or yinp Ony 
conceived in a lavish orchestral 
style, Mr. Amfitheatrof was very er nae 
successful. Not only did he make the Amfitheatrof to Present 
most of gorgeous instrumental tex- 


tures, but what is more remarkable, ‘**Concerto dell’estate”’ 
he brought out the spirit of the mod- A 

ern Pizzetti and the transcendental- Friday and Saturday 
ist that was Scriabin. The two Peeks es SSeS 


points of view are quite opposed, aN esta hale 
and if a conductor can assimilate ®OUNnding out a program whic 


both he is indubitably a man of also includes the third overture 
parts. | to Beethoven’s “Leonore,” and 

Pizzetti’s music is a wealth of Scriabin’s “Divine Poem,’ Dan- 
melody, warm and sensuous, repe- jele Amfitheatrof has chosen the 
titious to be sure, but possessing dis- “Goncerto dell’estate” of Pizzetti 
tinction and charm ina light-footed ro, the novelty of his last con- 
manner. Many in yesterday’s audi- ts as euest leader of the Sym- 
ence probably found it new, since ©&?"S ot tra tomorrow after- 
record of but one previous Boston phony Orchestra ino. Al- 
performance has been vouchsafed— noon and Saturday evening. | Au 
that by Wallace Goodrich and the though Pizzetti has long since 
New England Conservatory Orches- taken his place among the lead- 
tra in 1932. ers of contemporary Italian mu- 

Scriabin’s music and his esthetic sic. his work has come before 
atntude for the two are indis- american audiences more slowly 
solubly linked—presents a problem than’ that of the great triumvi- 


to many of us who have somehow | | 
survived to this year of grace. He rate of Casella, Respighi and 


had glorious visions of music as an Malipiero, whose names form the 
agent of ethical salvation. What has complete horizon of Italy’s must- 
happened in the last 25 years has cal pyasent fo man concert- 
done much to sweep away such vi- goer. au. 0, ? 7an~ 

sions to the last pathetic vestige. Thé/ reason forthe unfamil- 
Scriabin’s powers to express his at- iarity of Pizzetti’s music to Bos- 
titude are another matter, and ul- is not far to seek 
timately must be regarded from one’s tonlan ears i naawa tite 
own ‘taste. He mastered the great for most of the comp eS to 
modern orchestra, and he achieved has been devoted to the theater, 
original harmonic effects. On the Incidental songs, chamber musIC, 
other hand, his structure is weak- and symphonic works have been 
ened by his device of building a eonceived in the intervals be- 
composition about a governing, sym- tween the composition of stage 


bolic theme repeated nearly to point o4 sump- 
of surfeit, Yet no matter how logical Works, and it is a sale presuiml 
may be the argument against Scri- tion that Pizzettls me 


. 4 éé * 
abin as a great composer, one comes his operas, of which “Debora e 


up against the incontrovertible fact. 





Jaele” is generally considered his] ‘The 4 

The first. mo 
country "Ey tee Metropass generally to a complicated three- 
Opera Company j ropolitan part form with much thematic 


note that the “Concerto dell’es- on th 
‘ €e mat 
sg A rvs gt Played this week which reac 
le first ime “at these con- with the twelve peali . 
certs, received its first Boston noon. The “Notturne’® a Zs 


Conservatory Orchestra under flute. 
oe uectien. si kind ot tame 
© work was completed in its main 
1928. Mr. Amfitheatrof is con- French aaivee ais mg pee 
vinced that the title is to be bered as the familiar antithesis 
taken allegorically, and refers to tO the stately gravity of the 
the “summer” of the composer’s Pavanne, which it customarily 
life rather than to the feelings rowed. Its measure was triple, 
called to mind by the blossom- to flbrcn sige’ pay, it has often 
mys and fullness of the year. The pe setaaaia at to the saltarello, 
story goes that the composer was ing chordwike teen & haunt- 
ay heyy ripe and disenchanted by of the natura] hore. Wa 
tine. Daabed eee: that much’ an open air magic, this theme 
tivity. Tt was only after a long Tetwzns to suffuse over the final 
y. n i . 
and painful interlude that a ae sal commer ‘ide. arte i. 
ond Marriage was able to restore SYMPHONY CONCEI iv 
his tranquility and revivify his The 13th reewar even: 
powers. The-legend goes that Boston Est race eae 


this work follows hard upon the Amfitheatrof con 
refulfillment of Pizzetti’s per- yesterday aftern 
sonal and artistic life, and it is Hall. The progra 
not difficult to see such a con- 2'erture to “Leonore’ No, 3 Op. 73 


fident vigor and optimism in it. ug oncerto gel’ Mate. oy eae wa fd 
The three movements, “Mattu- toinor OB. ane. S¥mphony No, a fe 
ooo ee serene tea n 


M4 99 66 BD] ¢é 4 . | 
tino, Notturno and “Gagliarda| Mr. Amfitheatrof’s second week as 
e Finale, speak from 2g warm |$uest conductor hes revealed. him 
and unmistakably Italian atmos-|as a very m : 


uch more subdued: inter. 
phere. The exuberance which is|preter than he appeared - ig 
the main characteristic of the/first. His reading of the Leonore 


first and last movements gives|OVerture was dramatic and rhythmi- 
way in the “Notturno” to. that cally impulsive, and that is a proper 
peculiar idyllic mystery of the Conception of an overture. There 
Italian night so frequently evi- careful po pe8e, too, where he was 


; careful to let us hear the bubbli 
es in the works of the younger the wood-wind through the pr ig 
€n among this passionate na- Which some conductors do not 


tion’s composers. It reaches its bother to i 

. ' quell at that point. Th 
most poignant intensity in the orchestra,, likewis was’ in capital 
slow movements of Casella when form, } "J An Ldn BE 
the air becomes sultry, the moon-._ Those in yesterdy’s audience who 


licht spectral and ni oding were familiar with Pizzetti’s Violin | 
° Sonata knew more or less what to 


vement adheres! 


~ 
“ AR ce a ee oe - 








expect from an orchestral work by 
this poetic Italian composer. He is 
not a blistering or withering mod- 
ernist, nor does he follow any of the 
authentic schools of modern musical 
thought. If he is, on the other hand, 
@ romantic, he is so with the dis- 
tinction of style and the restraint 
that marks the work of such com- 
posers as Vincent d’Indy, Dukas or 
Loeffler. 

The “Concerto dell’ Estate” is a 
charming work and one that con- 
veys .nore than.a gentle reaction in- 
voked by the moods of summer, the 
joy of its awakening, the sultry mys- 
tery of its nights and the sadness of 
its passing. These emotions it does 
arouse; but more than that we have 
the feeling of a man sensitive to the 
materials of his art, exploring the 
texture of sonorities and the lyric 
character of solo instruments. He is 
like a poet entranced with the beauty 
of language, a painter delighting in 
the glory of color and line. 

Note, for example, his use of modal 
harmony in the Notturno and the 
finale. Yet he does not steep him- 
self in the church modes, in the 
manner of some of Vaughn Williams's 
music, so that the ear grows tired. 
He blends and contrasts this type of 
harmony, with its ascetic sugges- 
tions, in conjunction with more 
sensuous sound. He draws constantly 
on the wood-winds for melodic ex- 
pression and writes beautifully for 
€ach instrument. It is possible that 
the “Concerto dell’ Estate” is a bit 
repetitious, but 1's sins are as noth- 
ing in this respect compared with 
Scriabin. 


It is. in short, a poetic creation, 
the deliberation of a sensitive musi- 
cal mind. It is lovely music to listen 
to, as it was presented - yesterday 
under Mr. Amfitheatrof’s sympathe- 
tic guidance. The Superb wood-winds 
of the orchestras deserve special 


praise for their playing. 


Scriabin’s majestic tone poem, or 
Symphony, rounded out what proved 
be a well chosen and balanced 


strange directions, such as “ecroule- 
ment formidable,” “divine,” “grand. 
lose” and “avec entrainement et 
ivresse.” But, with all these pos- 
turings, Scriabin did achieve 
grandeur in the Divine Poem, even 
if he was a long time about it. | 
It is hard to understand why 
Scriabin is any more hysterical than 
& great deal of Richard Strauss. For 
ourselvés, we much prefer the strug- 
gles and triumphs of this symphony 
to Strauss’s “Heldenleben,” with 
which it can be profitably compared. 
Mr. Amfitheatrof made a few per- 
fectly justifiable cuts in the score. 
In addition he and the orchestra 
projected it with the splendor and 
energy that it so urgently requires. 
-Mr. Amfitheatrof ends his term 
as guest conductor at the concert 
| tonight. He has given us two stimu- 
| lating concerts. The programs néxt 
| week, devoted chiefly to Ravel, are 


| different for Friday and Saturday. 


| Dr. Koussevitzky returns to. Sym- 


; 
; 


Saturday. A willic 


Conductor Awihthen. 


trot Gives Brilliant 


Performance 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday, for a second time, Dan- 
iele Amfitheatrof conducted a Friday 
afternoon concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and to a gen- 
erally more fortunate outcome than 
before. The programme, more con- 
sistently interesting than that of last 
week, consisted of Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to “‘Leonore”’? No. 3, Pizzetti’s 
Program. Scriabin said so many “oUmmer” Concerto and Scriabin’s 


foolish things and was at once so “The Divine Poem.” ao 
eccentric and pathetic a figure that hth, 2. %e § Var 
many people have been" prone to dis- C } ; 

miss his music as something too PIZZETTI’S CONCERTO 


hysterical to bother about. He Gid, The Concerto of Pizzetti had pre- 
O. course, clutter up this score with viously 


| phony Hall, and the soloists are Mr. 
| Sanroma, Friday, and Mme. Averino, 


been played here by the Con- 


servatory Orchestra. Not a work of/is not Particularly appreciated. His 


, gTeat consequence, it nevertheless de- 


served a hearing at Symphony Hall, 


where none of its compos6ser’s orches-. 


tral music had ever been Played. A 
member of the coterig which once in- 
cluded Casella, Malipiero and Respighi, 
Pizzetti may be described as less 
brilliant and cosmopolitan than the first, 
less radical and personal than the sec- 
ond, less facile and flamboyant than 
the third. An agreeable, reasonably 
fastidious and Wholly competent com- 
poser, he lacks Strong, individuality, 
unless his operatic music, unknown in 
this city, may disclose it. 

The recipe for the Concerto, heard 
with evident delight on the part of yes- 
terday’s audience, may be given as fol- 
lows: take equal parts of Corelli and 


Puccini, add a dash each of Debussy, | 


Rimsky-Korsakov and Mascagni, stir 
Well and serve warm, 


Scriabin’s “Divine Poems” 


Such musie Suited well the energetic, 
enthusiastic temperament of Mr. 
Amfitheatrof, who had already brought 
tO pass an effective, if not alWaYS care- 
fully cotposed performance of Beet- 
hoven’s Overture. He was no less at 
home in the music Of Scriabin. Played, 
here twice, in 1924 and 1925, the “Divine 
Poem” merited a return to the active 
repertory of the orchestra. It js not 
as fine or as personal a work as its 
successors, “The Poem of Ecstacy,” 
and Prometheus,” but it is stil] the 
composer’s own from top to bottom. 
The reliance uPOn Wagner js no more 
than the early Wagner's dependence 
upon Weber or the early Beethoven's 
upon Mozart. 

For what it contains, the “Divine 
Poem,’’ actually a Symphony in three 
movements, is a trifle too long. Here, 
as elsewhere, Scriabin seems to be 
harping over much on one String, We 
are too steadily conscious of the initia] 
challenging motive, so imperiously pro- 
Claimed by the brass, and in Particular 
of the Scriabinish chord, a sort of pre- 


cursor of the ‘mystic Chord,’ which 
underlies it, 


Conductor in Better Form 


To offset this sameness of effect, | 
there is the music’s passion and pro- | 
pulsion, its harmonic and orchestra] 
richness, its ear-filling sonorities. There 
Was sSOmething for every member of 
the orchestra to do, and Mr. Amfithea- 
trof plainly rejoiced in having so 
magnificent an instrument at his dis- 
posal. The performance of the music 
of Pizzetti and Scriabin alike Stirred the 
audience to hearty applause, Mr. 
Amfitheatrof has evidently learned that 
in Boston, at least, excess of bodily 
movement on the part of a conductor 


conducting yesterday was free from 
such eccentricity, and the results at. 
tained, aS was said above, were on the 
whole far more satisfactory, 
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To the — 
Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 





$78,000 ts still needed to avoid 
a deficit for the Season 1937-38. 


T- costs about $615,000 annually to maintain our Or- 
chestra. $525,000 comes back to us in ticket sales 
and other operating revenues. Of the $90,000 bal- 

ance, $65,000 has already been supplied in gifts from the 
Friends of the Orchestra and another $7,000 is assured 
though not pledged. 

It is fortunate that this season new Friends who have 
never enrolled in any previous year have come forward 
with substantial contributions. On the other hand it is 
equally noteworthy and somewhat alarming that gifts 
amounting to $6,650, in comparison with the previous 
season have been “lost”; that is to say, the member who 
gave last year has either died or moved away or has de- 
creased the amount of his or her gift. 

The prestige of the Orchestra is as high today as it 
has ever been and it should be a matter of pride to 
supply it with the abundant financial assistance which 
it justly merits. Those to whom we must now look to 
assure the season’s success are 


(1) enrolled members who may care to increase their 
gifts; and 

(2) those who have as yet not enrolled as members 
of the Friends of the Orchestra. 


EpwarRD A. TAFT, 
Chairman, Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


To enroll as a Friend of the Orchestra simply make 
out a check to Boston Symphony Orchestra for whatever 
amount you care to contribute and mail it to E. B. Dane, 
Treasurer, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. Contributions to the 
Orchestra may be deducted from net income in comput- 
ing Federal Income ‘Taxes. 


1 ape Rs. 



































FIFTY-SEVENTH § 


Fourteenth Programmes 


IN MEMORY OF MAURICE RAVEL | Bil 
March 7, 1875—December 28, 1937 | | | Hh 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ‘January 28, at 2:30 o'clock 





Mozarr... . 
5 Ns Ea aes Symphony in D major (Koechel No. 504) 
, agio; Allegro II. Andante III. Finale: Presto : 
RAVEL.... : 
hap <n eee a Concerto for Piano and Orchestra | | 
- Allegramente IT. Adagio assai III. Presto | 
INTERMISSION 


RAVEL....“Ma Mere l’Oye”’ 


I. Pavane de la Bell 
II. Petit Poucet 


III. Laideronnette Impératrice d 
tte, Pagodes 
IV. Les Entretiens de 73 Bell fey 
© et 
es Jardin Féerique sritaglie Neca 


RAVEL. ‘Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet; Orchestral Excerpts(Second Suite) 


Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


(“Mother Goose’) Five Children’s Pieces 


€ au Bois Dormant 





te SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
STEINWAY PIANO 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 29, at 8:15 o’clock 


















RAVEL 
A 0 ed ie wigs Scale ike Le “Le Tombeau de C in,” Sui 
| : Ouperin,” Suit 
Ls I. Prélude II. Forlane III. Menuet IV, Riseddue ; 
CHUMANN... | S 
pier did wipe y Gang ig at ymphony No. 4 in 
an Ondamne, Allegro . : IIT fonda a oF sige 
- Romanza IV. } Largo; Finale 
(Played without pause) 
eas INTERMISSION 
: oe RE CLO Oe ere ae Rapsodie Espa i a 
8 Prélude a la Nuit IT. Malaguena III. ieee IV — Hi 
VMS cs . mn “i | ie 
Shéhérazade,” Three Poems for Voice and Orchestra to Hl 
or the Verses of Tristan Klingsor Hi 
; II. La Flute Enchantée Ill. L’Indifferent | | I | 
RAVEL | i} 














SOLOIST | 
OLGA AVERINO 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS _ | immortality of his work. This ques- 
y 


tion is not, perhaps, as important 
bird Wi ccs comaere eo the | 48 critics like to think. Ravel was a 
The r 


‘superb master of orchestration, a | 
Boston. Tee conbustite was Bed consummate craftsman with a deli- 
Koussev , 


pair of concerts, which fell on April 
cate ear for tonal combinations and 
ghee qv peep! rhb einiah sonorities. Undoubtedly there is 
Hall. Jesus Ma , , 


22, the coneerto was Played both in 
Boston and in Philadelphia for the first 
time in America. Here Mr. Sanroma 
was the soloist: there, Sylvain Levin. 
ist. The program, “in| ™ore of manner than of matter in 
was the soloist. e p , 


AS One sees them today—and the fu- 
his music; and the Piano Concerto | 

i * who died ; 

memory of Maurice Ravel 


ture may change the picture—Ravel’s 

ood example of that character- later compositions seem less distinc. 

on Dec. 28, 1937, was as follows: is ag P tively individual than the earlier ones; 
Possibly because so many of the young- 


M t Symphony in D major (K. 504) istic, whether you pear nrg ae ee 
eeay “SGoncerto for piso wy Pag sited | or 2 ee ae en yt Porte olf er composers have aped his styled and 
Ravel..... SR Fe. A Second Suite | of artists, so tha y : t | adopted certain of his mannerisms. In 
Ravel....‘‘Daphnis et Chloe,” § , a ,ful that Ravel was neither the sort | any event, this piano concerto Mon 

The concert given recently in! of composer from whom festival | charming work and, again t, axnienk'n 
Chicago in Lig se Me gg wh pg oratorios are commissioned ge nen point of view which may be subject to: 
curious way to do him honor. ‘ inventor of abstruse systems which | 


’ ] Ko. . | 
| later revision, decidedly superior to the | 
Stock elected to play, of all things, beget a solemn school of disciples. | Composer 5 mportant Concerto for the Left Hand, already 
Strauss’s Tone Poem, “Death and Actually the Piano Concerto is a : 


played here by Paul Wittgenstein, for 
Transfiguration,” for this purpose. work of great brilliance, with the Cx- Works at Pair of : aie .. Wee written, and, more re- | 
This process of reasoning, if applied ception of the slow movement. His Oe AP Fg pry resi el, ins aaa 
va. the sb ancleve hygapaade ypbacoblien ens admirers have discovered a likeness finale of this “two-hand” sotaheie: had 
Sident Roosevelt, would mean tha to Bach in this adagio. Is not a some- Concerts not succumbed to the temptation to add | 
Mr. Hoover would be asked to pro- yiot “austere resemblance to the 


a few jazzy touches, Already that ele- 
i werent: tron teak Chopin of the nocturnes more piausi- ment in symphonic musie sounds tire- 
so utterly different from that of 


somely out of date. But these cheap- 
c ble? The piano has a long cantilena | 4 ite ie Fr 

commemorative. act as’ that in in the rhythm of a very slow waltz, BY WARREN STOREY SMITH {ning embe witty and brilliant: wane 
Chicago would have caused Ravel, and then the other instruments, iw There was no mistaking the the other two are rich in musical sub- 
: te annoyance, if pecially the English horn, enter an Sa le 7 Pas stance. Not only the lyric Adagio ‘osuas 

we may surmise, age ns Aa sie show the piano how a cantilena warmth o 1e app ause w ich yes- of continuous cantilena, but the ‘sain 
it ght Seer ie ahoule should sound. Ravel was shrewd in terday welcomed Dr. Koussevitzky ing Allegramente, as well, yield a song- 

‘ice, any s , Wr | 


At the first of that 


back to the active leadership of the 2 Msacogbe oon all too rare in con- 
ful concert than yesterday's wo Ban thea her two movements ie Symphony Orchestra. Obviously re- 
be hard to imagine, Maa 2: ay In the other tw | 


| freshed by his mid-w: eet Applause for Mr. Sanroma 
To begin with, Ahe Moz ‘m-| get a whiff of jazz, a ghost, a real | | resned Dy his mid-winter vacation, 
n iran ’ aie) “ * who gets short | 


That is : 
the condyctor led his forces through ess concerto is scored with 
that Ravel would have appreciated, | Shrift before Ravel is through with | 


consummate mastery is something 


: isp] iece superd performances of the music of Ain in the case of Rave] is to be 
The so-called Prague Symphony is it. The Concerto is a display piece Maurice Ravel, to whose memory the -**¢n for granted. The no less effective 


, : ‘oina| for the entire orchestra, with em- vA piano part received from Mr. Sanroma 
ceilions Sep ee Pa efeats | phasis on the piano. Mr. Sanroma present pair of MS 3 Pak exactly the sort of perfor 


3 } | rudd Bee. vmance that it 
and rare beauty. The slow intro-7 did a splendid job as soloist, for his AM & Eth 3 the fate fon), vesiting pis 
' Je ’ R 


the flair ¢ nist has quite 
“we € Nair for mo sl - 
duction, the harmonic dissonances in Playing had brilliance, precision and ern music that this un 


tf 
er ieien nha ane TWO DIF NT GROUPS assuming Bostonian exhibits. Mr. San- 
the andante, the amazingly volatile authority. pore ‘an | In order to do as much justice ag TOMA was Stormily applauded yester- 
1 ‘k~ | centuation was needed, it appeared. uf : day, and the ovation was well deserved 
me e, one a 1 hdl 4 remark- When a singing tone was required, | | Possible to the French Composer, whose 
able qualities. e have long sus- 


| Hearing Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
pected that this finale, though it it too was there. The orchestral per- | recent passing was such a 


| | severe loss Boston Symphony play this second 
; ‘ nt. 0 the world of music, Dr. IXKousse- ‘‘Daphnis and Chole” suite in Carn 
cannot be proved right now, was formance was excellent egie 


‘for es of | vitzky will play this evening a wholly Hall, New York Ravel, himself 
the inspiration and model for | So too were the ey ee et | different group of his compositions. The moved to declare performanan 
Prokofieff in his Classical Symphony. Ma Mere oye nia: tel te were ‘wo programmes cover all of Ravel's far transcen y he had ever ex. 
Its tightness of form, the use of Chloe.” These familiar w more important orchestra] music with Perienced. Had he been in Symphony 
the wood-winds and the vivacious naturally expected at such a con- the exception of “Ta Valse."" It is a Hall yesterday he might have felt that 
spirits of this particular movement cert. The audience was exceptionally pity, then, that this engaging work With this conductor and orchestra even 
r p keen and expressed great enthusiasm could not have been Substituted for the best can be bettered. The very 
belief eical grounds for such a for Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr. Sanroma, the so-called “Prague” Symphony of different ‘Ma Mere Oye” was played 
otto wee cht gale Ne nt was the orchestra and, through, them. Mozart, which somewhat superfluously |yesterday with rare delicacy and dis- 
warmly welcom a is return to : 2 eBan yesterday’s proceedings, Albeit, cernment. 
the stage of Symphony Hall from his eh Seerasis Will be completely in a performance no less finished than! This evening the current tribute to 
vacation, is an especially fine inter- a tonight's concert. as listed | if those Which followed. Ravel will conclude with “Tye Tombeau 
preter of Mozart. The performance altered at tonight’s 9 As ie | These last, to come finally to the |\de Couperin,” the ‘‘Rapsodie Espag- 
yesterday was a miracle of clarity, ¢lsewhere on this page. Next wee ay eto usisted of the Piano Concerto, |nole,” the three “Sheherazade” songs 
Since the tragic death of Ravel in Yehudi Menuhin will be soloist in : In which Jesus Maria Sanroma was the |sUung by Olga Averino, and “Bolero,” 
December there have been any the much discussed Violin Concerto | soloist; 


the “‘Mother Goose” Suite and |Schumann’s' Fourth Symphony wil] 
the second suite from ‘“Daphnis and also be played. 
number of estimates concerning the of Schumann. | 


| ;Chloe.”” The two suites are familiar. 
SYMPHONY ‘matter; the concerto had been played 
| in Symphony Hall but once before, in. 

| the spring of 1932. 
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3 Symphony Concert 


Koussevitzky Returns to Conduct a Remarkably 
Played. Ravel Memorial Program 


Ra ares (a Exactly why there should be 


ms this 

A list of the seven wonders of | two pl Si i bai: 

twentieth century must in- | week ray Fo cate names than Ra- 

ce rformance of the Sec- |nor why intrude on those 

Sha Suite from Ravel's “Daphnis |vel’s should intrude on those 

and whloe” by the Boston Symn- |Which were tion would be that 

ony 0 h stra under Serge |Dle Pe anevit ky. wished to pre- 

Depevitsky To hear it, as did ars ee tae eared of Ravel’s 
u : 

an audience that crowded Sym- naeg ey than might reasonably be 


phony Hall yesterday afternoon, lave d at a single concert; and 


ralleled experience, |: he other hand, music 
which mirseulouils repeats itself | 1 tent pf tei: might be em- 
5 h occasion when the work | d to avoid the risk of mon- 
a ced * ty us- | Ploye r d cons of the 
ereeves WCer the See Ur ae ee hich have already 
i whic 
P Whether a composition, rely- “page ed by some of the | 
ing so much for effect upon the most interested parties (the | 
aatucsity of the instrumental- members of the two audiences), 
ists, will soon lose its compelling ‘might profitably be erested A 
power only a eer cane aot | anoener era mT coe Phat 
v. u SVs | it mu ‘ 
SET sorates cf tone unfolded yesterday's program was admir- 
close of yesterday’s con- ably arranged. 
ll These was no indication that y oo ® ey pee 
such an eventuality is impend- was remarkably play : 90, 
ing. The same considerations af-|e,an when one has ta ng h | 
fect two other works of Ravel, |eoyunt of the P igh nnn. ayn 4 
Piano Concerto and “Ma! standard o e | 
ene oye,” which, bong oscorti phony pig macygprticn nay Sa agian | 
‘ 9 «¢ h n in ma] ’ sevi 7, y. ; . 
Moke iat your's concert. |is included advisedly, out toe | 
The program, which bl 7 annard was nes pot Maha a 
be repeated t0-| quring e | | 
af i wena part of the memorial |regnum of a guest nay | 
tribute to the distinguished jyst passed. Dr. wee a “dl . 
who died & hardly come on 
Diath ago. the rest of the trib- | preet a rising orchestra a bh 
i f the Schu-!not only w 4 
program, consisting 0 be b ut olen was ticepate 
in D minor! him back bu 
ney b 4 nage tombeau de |to resettle itself ogee gory Read 
rhe ‘ " “Rhapsodie Espag- anticipation of the kin “— ‘a 
nae wag heherazade” and sic-making that has come 
a Al or both familiar and expected. 


No disappointment was appar- 
ent to ears which, according to 
an occasional correspondent, are 
excessively demanding. The 
Mozart Symphony was beauti 
fully presented, with full grasp 
of its dramatic and highly emo- 
tional character. For this Sym- 
phony, like Mozart’s “Big Three 
and some of the operas, is not 
merely another “charming 
work, of the type that is now 
almost synonymous with the 


eighteenth century. That cen- | 


tury was rich in formalities, in 
furbelows that can stil] amuse, 





and it was tne greater Plty that 


simultaneously much of the au- 


dience suffered an attack of that 
he | particular species of noise known 


as “coughing.” For the other, 
the orchestra was brilliantly as- 
sisted by Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
Whose mastery of the keyboard 
and of music of our time had its 
familiar virtues plus profundity, 
to the extent that the latter was 
required in Ravel’s Concerto. 
This is no mere Salon glitter. 
The first movement, in particu- 


lar, is of remarkable construc- 


|tion and content. Its employ- 
entertain and even engross us. | Bisbee 
It was the genius of Mozart that ent of varied jazz expression 


enabled him to see beneath and 
above the forms: to write music 
that reminds us that people 


were “real” beneath their rococo 
investiture. 


makes it almost monumental]l— 
the finest thing of the sort done 
by a non-American that comes 
to mind at the moment. The 
slow movement and finale carry 


How timeless was Mozart’s ex- OUt all the promises made by 


pression, exemplified jn this 
Symphony, will readily be appar- 
ent to those having an oppor- 
tunity to hear the Schumann D 
minor Symphony so soon after 
the “Prague.” They will hear, in 
the Scherzo of Schumann’s work, 
a fairly elaborately developed 
sequence that seems to have 
been lifted bodily out of the slow 
movement of Mozart’s Symphony 
in a major key. The melodic 


Mr. Burk’s program notes and 
quotations. 


Mr. Sanroma deserved the long 


enthusiastic applause lay- 
ished upon him by a friendly 
audience. So, too, did the or- 
chestra, to which the pianist 
transferred his gratitude collec- 
tively by a hand-shake with Mr. 
Burgin; and Dr. Koussevitzky, 
Who stayed back-stage studiously 
while Mr. Sanroma returned sey- 


outline, even the imitation °T8! times. 


among several parts might have 


In the performance of the mu- 


> ; 66 ; hl e,” 
been written by the same man. Sic stom “Dahpnis and C " 


Yet Schumann was a Romantic 


conductor and orchestra indi- 


; rilliantl be- 
and Mozart a classic, two sup. ¢2%e4, as brilliantly as ever 


bosedly opposite poles. 
aS “8 *K 


fore, the reason for their high 
estate generally and particular- 


| r 
A good deal has been made of 7) 12 the music of Maurice Rave 


the limits of Ravel’s expression. 


It is easy to write at great length 


tail ab d perform- 
But its variety, rather, was im- Se even Shout a. had p wy 


| pressed on the hearer yesterday. 


ance or even a good one, whereas 


Both in externals and in spirit Otter peeve | accomplishment 


| & million miles separate the ex- 


quisite miniatures of “Mere l’oye” 
from the Piano Concerto. Both 
Were given superlatively refined 
and understanding performance 


Often leaves one speechless. Per- 
aps that is why the following 
applause was relatively light. 
But it is more likely that most 
of the auditors were simply em- 


ploying their prerogative of es- 
yesterday. Refinement predomi- |? Among sal 


nated, as it should, of course, in 
the playing of ‘the little pieces ; 


caping from the hall as soon as 
possible after the forma] com- 
pletion of the program. There 
ought tobealaw... 




















































, | tragic death of Ravel in 
By ALEXANDER whe ne Her thers have been any 
SYMPHONY CONCERT number of estimates concerning the 
‘The 14th regular concert by the | otality of his work. This ques- 

‘Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 4:0. is not, perhaps, as important 
‘Koussevitzky conducting, was given 9. -itics like to think. Ravel was a 
esterday afternoon in, Sympoony superb master of orchestration, a 
Hall, Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, (.mmate craftsman with a deli- 
was the soloist, The program, i cote ear for tonal combinations and 
memory of Maurice Ravel” who died —oities. Undoubtedly there is 
on Dec. 28, le begs cere ok more of manner ge of 57-7 eae . 
Mozart....Sympnhony In . and. orchestr: ic: and the Piano Concerto 
Ravel, ae — bint gs eT on pre example of that character- 
Ravel....““Daphnis et Chloe,” Second Suite isi) hether you consider it a fault 
The concert given recently i 6. 4 virtue. There must be all kinds 
Chicago in memory of Ravel chose @ 6¢ artists, so that we may be thank- 
curious way to do him honor. Mr. ¢) that Ravel was neither the sort 
Stock elected to play, of all things, of composer from whom festival | 
Strauss’s Tone Poem, “Death and oratorios are commissioned nor the | 
Transfiguration,” for this purpose. inventor of abstruse systems which 
This process of reasoning, if applied pepet a solemn school of disciples. | 
to the hypothetical death of Pre- Actually the Piano Concerto is a 
sident Roosevelt, would mean that york of great brilliance, with the ex- | 
Mr. Hoover would be asked to pro- (Cention of the slow movement. His | 
nounce the eulogy! Ravel's art waS gqmirers have discovered a likeness | 
so utterly different from that of +5 Bach in this adagio. Is not a some- 
Strauss that the notion of such &@ what austere resemblance to the 
commemorative ; act as ae Chopin of the nocturnes more plausi- 

Chicago would have caused Ravel, 

we ie surmise, acute annoyance, if ble? The piano has a long. ane 
if could have been brought to his in the rhythm of @ very SOW NS 
notice. At any rate his shade should and then the other Ee ae 4 
now be pracified, for a more beauti- . pecially the English horn, e era 
ful concert than yesterday's would show the piano how a ‘ne 4 in 
be hard to imagine. should sound. Ravel was shrew ie 

To begin with, the Mozart Sym- treating va piano as he did in this 
phony was a happy choice and one Movement, é 
that Ravel would have appreciated. In the other two movements we 


| host, a real 
The so-called Prague Symphony is get a whiff of jazz, ag 
one of Mbozart’s most arian) French “revenant,” who gets short 


: ’ th 
creations, a work of surprising effects Shrift before Ravel is through wi 
and rare tially The dow intro-7 it. The Concerto is a ore Pa 
duction, the harmonic dissonances in| for the entire orchestra, a Bers 
the andante, the amazingly volatile phasis on the piano. Mr. te 
finale, are only three of its remark- did a splendid job as soloist, for 7 
able qualities. We have long sus- ‘Playing had brilliance, precision and 
pected that this finale, though it authority. When a percussive He 
cannot be proved right now, was centuation was needed, it appeare 4 
the inspiration and model for When a singing tone was required, 
Prokofieff in his Classical Symphony. /¢ too was there. The orchestral per- 
Its tightness of form, the use of formance was excellent. eer 
the wood-winds and the vivacious _50 too were the a ne! 
spirits of this particular movement “Ma Mere Oye” and rot in Ba 
provide logical grounds for such qa Chloe.” These familiar works W 
belief. Dr. Koussevitzky, who was Naturally expected at such @& mee 
warmly welcomed at his return to cert. The audience was exceptiona y 
the stage of Symphony Hall from his | keen and expressed great enthusiasm 
vacation, is an especially fine inter- | for Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr. ag oe 
preter of Mozart. The performance | the orchestra and, through them, 
yesterday was a miracle of clarity. | Ravel's music. 


‘Schumann. 


| & d ( The concert, otherwise. con- 
| econ concert cerned with the music of Ravel, 
: Pip cont nga Phra. Tombeau de 
| ouperin.” ere was most ad- 
| Honors Ravel mirably displayed Ravel the 
oe also Ravel the or- 
chestral transcriber, whether of 
at Symphony his own or another’s work (the 
composition in question was 
SLAG Originally written by Ravel for 
Schumann Work Rounds | P!2"9 Solo), The performance 
Out P enlisted the finest qualities of 
Out Program Played Under ng “yore the nsec eee and 
| tent. : is virtuoso assistants. For 
| r. Koussevitzl ' special mention, salute to the 
| } Nf&*e oboist, Fernand Gillet. 
_ Tié second “concert of what On the “Rhapsodie Espagnole” 
constituted a two-day festival; Players and conductor again lav- 


dedicated to the memory of ished their finest abilities. But 


| somehow the thing did not qui 
resins ne S eayg + Symphony come off. The no Be a vis a 
‘tok der Serge Kousse-| with the performers nor (it is to 
vitzKy On Friday and Saturday 


; a be hoped, perhaps presumptu- 
fair as the teh Eg en Af | ously) with the listener, but with 
the playin + , Bul although | the composer, The typical Ravel 
times lacked coe eurday some-| inhibitions, which are well 
edge of vistietar poe FaseE ee enough in their place and even 
on Friday afternoon and the Constitute to a certain extent the 
program. at | n and the essence of his style, do not seem 

» al least for one listen- to belong here. Not only “tour- 
; ; ist”” compose i; 
concert judged by ‘ike second themselves have led us to expect 
‘standards. was ati ‘ - usual g more opulent, passionate voice 
jopRila Scnmalad ost en- onan sony ov by 3 to sound. His 
It ronic understatements make a 
Phe . in the music of Schu- good joke for a while but they 
which the gang ie yl fact, IN get to be annoying when they 
chestra and ite eo a woe OF persist through perhaps three- 
most. brilli Its conduetor were quarters of the “Rhapsodie.” 
with four numbers by Raveena In Scheherazade” everyone 
Koussevitzky had included oo concerned was fortunate that 








lian inflecti ij 
mined in this space the other | the lovely ‘quality ‘sustained tr 
the voice throughout, So per- 
strings have seemi suasive was her singing, with the 
sounded better. The ey ductor accompanying orchestra perfect- 


presided over a sresentat ly attuned (salute, again, to the 
‘warm, genial, romantic pate gal flutist. Georges Laurent), that | 


_ scarey: had need of the | 
ext i | 
the most exacting devotees of item that nelle on 5 ae | 
‘Saturday night, when perhaps 
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‘the management was caught ul-| Tombeau de Couperin,” one of the 


awares by an audience that/ most delicate and harmonically in- 
filled the hall. teresting of all Ravel’s works. It was 

It was a pity that “Bolero,”’| played beautifully last night, for 
not the finer-grained, more en-| the wood-winds of the Roston sym- 
grossing “Valse,” ended the pro- phony are unsurpassed in all prob- 
eram. But after a mildly uncer- ability. Furthermore Ravel’s music 
tain he inning, Dr. Koussevitzky makes demands on the wood-winds 
and his instrumentalists deliv-| ‘%4t only virtuoso players can meet. 


; Enough has been written about 
ered the repetitious measures so Ravel in the last month, to make it 


tellingly and with such tremeit- | nnecessary to say anything more 
dous verve that one who has jn this notice of general informa- 


\come to hate the piece ended by tion and assessment. The “Shehera- 
jalmost being convinced. The zade” poems of Tristan Klingsor are 
‘audience, untroubled by such decadent stuff, as was some of the 


speculations for the most part, poetry that Debussy chose to set. 
|applauded here, as earlier in the Like Debussy, however, Ravel has 
‘concert, much more warmly and succeeded in raising these minor 
‘excitedly than had the company literary works above themselves and 
assembled on the matinee. sublimating them through the art 
.§. of music. In addition, + ype Averino 
—re is a singer of such skill and taste 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS that we were doubly ensured against 
SYMPHONY CONCERT ‘the thin’ emotional quality of the 
The second of the concerts in:poems. They were admirably spoken 
memory of Ravel and equally the and sung last night. Finally the 
second in the 14th regular series of magnificent symphony of Schue 
concerts by the Boston Symphony mann, a masterpiece uncondition~ 
Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky con- ally, Was a first rate choice for con- 
ducting, was given last night in trast and magnificently played into 
Symphony Hall. The soloist was Olga the bargain. 


Averino, soprano. The program wa MEN 
as follows: 4 ’ Me, 
tt MeI/ 531 AeodA HARVARD 





“The Tombeau de Couperin,’’ Suite 
Schumann: | | 
Symphony No. 4 in D minor. Op. 129 
CE ..Rapsodie Espagnole 
| Ravel. .‘‘Sheherazade,’’ Three Poems for 
voice and orchestra to the verses of 
| Tristan Klingsor i 
TT Adan 66 6 oe 0 eee 6 6 bee ‘Bolero eo 


Ravel’s subtle, alluring and indi- B oston Symph ony Orches- 
| vidual art has been accorded a very 
| just appraisal in these two concerts tra Members Guests 
‘thet Dr. Koussevitzky has arranged. 
There were times when Ravel wrote At Banquet 
imitative and inferior music, in the . 


sense that he had little to say. The 

notorious Bolero is an example of a GREAT TRIBUTE 

superbly contrived stunt, which still 

can awaken enthusiasm but might FOR KOUSSEVITZKY 
be better left to serve as a demon- CR GER pee . 
stration of how the instruments in The importance of musical art in 
the orchestra sound individually. In tne yf of the community became 


all decency to Ravel’s memory Dr. 


f the most 
Koussevitzky could have ended these the keynote of one o 
concerts woo Ape brilliantly with>“‘La. remarkable tributes ever accorded a 


Valse.” musical group as Harvard men last 
At the same time we should be nigh tfeted the Boston Symphony 
grateful that he presented ‘Le Orchestra at a dinner at the Har- 








vard Club. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky LEADER 
was the guest of honor. GRATIFIED 


Dr. Angell, who is now educa- 
Dr. Koussevitzky responded with tional adviser to a radio network 


summed the progress of modern cul- 
ture with the statement that music 
had become the greatest achieve- 
ment of the present age, and that in 
our own generation, music had gone 


a tribute to Maj. Henry Lee Higgin- 
son, founder of the orchestra, whose 
grandson was in the audience last 
hight. The conductor also bespoke 
the close relationship between the 


orchestra and Harvard University: on to victori 
the Harvard Glee Club and the sears al es that no other art had 


73, between Harvard and the 

Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, Boston his- guid the concord was Nonly nasal 
torian, read an epic poem especial- as both institutions are essentially 
ly written for the occasion. Edward alike in the course the follow: sci 

A. Taft, president of the Harvard ence and art have he penn i q 
Club, spoke for 437 members of the and aim. But science from ‘its Vane 


club who are regular subscribers uf 
the Symphony season. Bentley W. outcome, is regarded as an indispen- 


ible cultural element, where a. 
Warren, president of the trustees of *» pi ‘Teas Mus 
the orchestra, epressed the praise of gg td rnealersp tainment. 
his a for the quality of the tonight by. Pome ss atone A - 
ensemble, 

But it was in introducing pr, B0S!0n has the special significance 
James Rowland Angell Wd dent that it proves a profound under- 
emeritus of Yale University, that St@Mding of the importance of musi- 
Mr. Warren found opportunity to °4! 4tt in the life of our community.” 
extend the blessings of the orches- 
tra beyond the Harvard Yard. 


DR. ANGELL REPLIES 


“As trustes of the Symphony or- 
chestra,’”’ Mr. Warren told the 300 
guests of the dinwer, “we are ex- 
pected to know nothing about edu- 
cation and now we know nothing 
about music. But we do know that 
Pres. Angell of Yale found his work 
there a little easier because of the 
culture brought to New Haven by 
Maj. Higginson and the Boston 
oe A orice dry 
_ ~T. angell responded by remark- 
ing that he was bound to look cov 
the fact that the orchestra gave 
but one concert a year at New 
Haven aS apparently adequate to 
maintain the cultura] level at Yale 
while one hundred and ten were re- 
quired in a year in Boston. 

_ The guests heard a surprise play- 
ing of a new recording by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of . Prokofieff's 
Lieutenant Kije,” a suite that Dr 
Koussevitzky and other members of 


the orchestra heard with evi 
probation. —e 
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To a Band of Artists 


a a dinner to the conductor and members of the Boston Sym 
; Orchestra at the Harvard Club of Boston last night) 


When Orpheus, maestro of antiquity, 

With lyre and song had charmed the roaring sea, 
He stepped ashore, and lo! the trees and rocks, 
The birds and beasts, in rapturous, silent flocks, 
Gave ear and homage to his magic art: 

And all were well, had not the gentler pare 

Of humankind—at least reputed so— 

The women, changed from friend to furious foe, 
Turning on Orpheus, torn him limb from Iimb. 


Take warning, Koussevitzky, now from him! 
Quit for a while the plaudits of “the sex,” 
And for Regina substitute mere Rex! 

Safer than Orpheus you have always been— 
He played his hand alone, and you are seen 
Companioned by a hundred valiant knights, 
Fellows in art, no fumbling neophytes, 

But masters in the realm of beauteous sound 
Held in the leash till marvelously unbound 
By motions of your magic wand. Now man 
To man drum we the heart-beat’s rataplan, 


Harvard and Music—Art and Learning—all 
Symphonious words that fit this festival! 

Would that such skill in learning were the boast 
Tonight of each half-tutored Harvard host 

As every guest, skilled in his art, commands, 
Bearing the boon of beauty in his hands! 


af 
f 
i! 
t 
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For us, from much forgot, one saving grace 7 
e iearned across the Charles to employ the test : nener.. 3 Se haat the late Maurice Ravel 
Of good and better, but to love the seat samaritan peony mt 8 0 Ag speheny,: wend “two 
And kept enough of ancient Greek the while evening. Different prerome wills ps lai. 
To feel the meaning of “aristophile.” a 
Loving the best, then, Maestro, masters each, 
We love your music, and in plodding speech, 
Rougher than music’s universal tongue, 
Proclaim your praises which were rightiier sung. 
Praises—away with shy diminuendo! 
Praises—and gratitude in full crescendo, 
Blessing, fortissimo, this artist-band 
That’s blessed our town, our college, and our land 
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de Hollander’ 
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ht zu schnellen tempo 
INTERMISSION 


SOLOIST 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 


(First performances in Boston) 
(First performances in Boston) 
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fifteenth Programme 


Lebhaft doch nicht schnell 


Lento non troppo 


Mosso 
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Pt tteteseeeceeeeeeees...Concerto for Violin in 
In Kraft 


teteeeeeeeeeees...Overture to ‘Der F] 
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I. Allegro non troppo 
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SCHUMANN 
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rtos appear on this week’s program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, played, with the assistance of Yehudi 
Menuhin and under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky, in Sym- 
ghony Hall yesterday afternoon and to be repeated this evening. 
The procedure of doubling up has enjoyed a certain vogue recently, 
seu. only here but elsewhere. In the present instance it was due at 
least partly to Menuhin’s desire to show the close connection (as 
he contends) between the rediscovered Schumann Concerto and 


aS fa $ (73 § By Moses Smith (> A n-.. 


that of Brahms, both in the key of D minor. But after a private 
performance before Dr. Koussevitzky some weeks ago, it was de- 


cided that the Schumann Conce 


rto was eloquent enough to be 


presented in its cwn right. And so the Mendelssohn Concerto in 


BE minor was substituted meee) 
for the Boston concerts of yes- 


terday and today. 
Some observers, hearing the 
few recent performances of the 


Schumann Concerto in other 
American cities, have found few 
ties between it and Brahms’s 
work. Nor has the Schumann 
composition commanded the en- | 
thusiastic praise lavished on it 
by the two principal protagon- 
ists of yesterday’s performance. 
Making due allowances for the 
illusory nature of first impres- 
sions, I am inclined to agree 
with Menuhin and Koussevitzky 
in both matters. 

As to the Brahmism overtones, 
there are striking resemblances. 
In the first movement, for ex- 
ample, there is a long, elaborate 
and fairly brilliant passage for 
solo violin, at the end of which 
one almost expects the orches- 
tra to burst forth into the main 
theme of the last movement of 
the Brahms Concerto. There is 
furthermore a Similarity between 


this theme and the principal , 


theme of the last movement of 
the Schumann Concerto. It is 
not so much a matter of melodic 
outline or exact meter as of a 
certain rhythmic heaviness that 
characterizes both. 

The music itself is of exceed- 
ingly uneven character. The me- 
diocre success the Concerto has 
thus far achieved is due not only 
to this fact but also, very likely, 
to an almost total lack of sur- 
face brilliance and _ display. 
There is no cadenza. There are 
extremely difficult passages for 
the solo violinist, but few that 


souna conventionally difficult. 
Nor is the composition construct- 
‘ed along the symphonic lines of 


the earlier Concertos of Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn and the 
later one of Brahms. And so the 
listener who expects such a Con- 
certo is likely to be let down. 
But the name, after all, is not 
important. On the basis of yes- 
terday’s performance it seems 
better to regard the ‘‘new” work 
as not a concerto at all but as 
another Fantasy for violin and 
orchestra. In that light it takes 


on new meaning. Much of the. 
thematic material sounds beauti- 
fully on the ear—like the second | 
theme of the first movement, the | 
main theme of the slow move- | 
ment and several typically Schu- | 
‘mannesque subsidiary themes in | 
‘the last. The main trouble with | 
‘the Concerto, in fact, seemed on 


first hearing to be the first theme 
\of the opening movement, which 
igets nowhere at all. 

' Yesterday’s performance of the 
work seemed exquisitely con- 
‘trived by all concerned. Menu- 
hin, who is now playing better 
than ever, revealed the solo sec- 
tion with a warmth and care and 
devotion that were in themselves 
touching. The difficulties, of 
which a good deal has. been 
made, were not apparent; and 


the solo part came forth with | 
admirable clarity. Much was! 
due, naturally, to the almost. 
equally devoted attention of Dr. 


Koussevitzky and his assistants. 
The audience seemed to be 
very much moved, as attested by 
the prolonged and demonstrative 
applause at the end. There was 


/an even longer and noisier dem- | 
onstration after the more bril-. 


| 


| 


Here, too, all hands contributed ( begins slowly, has an excited 


liant Mendelssohn Concerto. | uberance, and the finale, which | 


to a performance extraordinarily middle section : | 
, and e 
persuasive and apt. At the be- and quietly in a reerenaie 


erg of ot aoe ab ge vein. 

a for a few moments in the The harmonic - 
third Menuhin’s tone was con- sentially tonal though comune 
veyed with excessive vibrato, so | able recourse is made t the 
that it even sounded sharp. But | modes, and the composer i ; 
otherwise his presentation was not shun dissonance His wo 
marked by brilliance and virtu- vailing method especial] nated 
Osity, warmth and dash and, jin the first movement, f not 


when occasion demanded, by ex- | 5 j 
,Aet ymphonic jin th ; 
pi sensitivity to melodic | century sense, but it reset 
ur, more closely that kind of insist. | 


It would have been easy for (ent iterati 
on of the - 
oak sottar cae a re- aa in which Bach Sequin 
2 ol yes- |indulged. It is a da 
terday’s concert, to the role of cedur ey-ayauninte 
| € wien the key- 
mere accompanist. But that, not maintained as siricuy ie it 


fortunately, was not Dr. Kousse- was j : 

‘7 . n the case of Bach. 

boar  Maracage In both Con- Malipiero brings it off aan | 
Os there seemed to be an ad- fully, His Symphony igs certain- | 


mirable spirit of co-operation be- ] 
- ly not pretentio 
bed oe conductor and soloist. The likeable” work, protien ” i 
astaar ae Concerto, for all its every turn and on several occa- 
conductor cs much from the |sions rising to a dignified elo- 
syinpath ge Bh oy pg a . quence. It seemed yesterday to 
result, as it did yesterday. The  derst ding perfor nn ae 
co andin erfor 
Mendelssohn, on the other hand, ' Koussevitzky and the enchant 
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inst€éad of the symphonic | HONY 
composition which, because of | pace. 


the superb fusion between solo | 


and orchestra] parts, emerged at The: long-awaited Violin Concerto 


y — yo A Retin g sod _ | by Robert Schumann was played for 
piero’s Second * sag gh Mali- | the first time here at the Boston 
ended with the Overture rod Wace. | Symphony Concert yesterday after. 
ner’s “Flying Dutchman.” The | 200n. The soloist was Yehudi Menu- 


‘Symphony, new to Boston. has, hin, who also performed with the | 


like the Schumann Concert orchestra Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
“story” in back of it. But the °ct%®, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky be- 
reticent composer gan the concert with another score 
safed no more ill has vouch- new to Boston—the Second Sym- | 
formation th uminating _In- phony of the contemporary Italian | 
“Blepizon» “lan the subtitle, | Malipiero—and concluded with the. 
Blaca, and the statement | Overture to Wagner’s “The Flyin 

ment that the music was written | Dutchman.” greg. S . 
during a period of “anxious and No music in recent years has come 
tragic months” in 1936. before the public with such a fan- 

He insists that “this symphony | fare of excited press-agentry as has 


is just music.” | Schumann’s Concerto, t - 
» and that one must | jor work which he wrote. Aveiine 


not look for a “program ” : 
may say, after yesterday’s ere hist ° re been 
formance t “Peer istory have been printed in the | 
€, that Malipiero h Globe. Th i | 
written not only « 1p1 as obe. e whole story evidently’ 
a , Only Music” but also § has yet to be told for John N. Burk | 
Bc music. There are four | Sets forth in the program book some | 
ovements: a fast movement to | new facts. Mr. Burk has also done 
begin, a slow movement in which | 2 Sensible and scholarly piece of 
the elegiac note begins to in. | Work concerning the reasons why 


. the C 
trude, a scherzo that achieves a "prought womiwak tears Ley st 
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powers had begun to fail by the 
Autumn of 1853, while its melodies 
are unquestionably lovely. Set in 


ance, ecuumanns Concerto is full) rignt when he insisted that the Con- 
of lyrical beauty, well worth exhu- certo be published in its original 
‘mation, though no masterpiece. In, condition, free from other persons’ 
‘point of construction it probably 


“improvements.” And all admirers 
does show that Schumann’s mental 


of Schumann may well thank Menu- 
hin and the others who took part in 


the enterprise of securing per- 


mission for publication and per- 


the conventional three movements, | formance. 


the Concerto begins with a broad, 
sweeping theme that suggests the 
style of Brahms, but there are no 
further similarities, thematic or. 
otherwise, with the Violin Concerto 
of Brahms. A statement attributed 
to Yehudi Menuhin had _ stressed 
supposed resemblances between the 
two compositions, 

The exquisitely songful slow 
movement is linked to the rhythmi- 
cally buoyant finale. There are no 
cadenzas. Schumann’s hand is plain 
in the solid orchestration. And the 
state of his mind is apparent in the 
fact that his music does not progress 
with the formal directness of Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto, an ex- 


Menuhin was at the top of his 


form yesterday, save for a little too 


much vibrato that now and again 
caused his tone to spread. His 
performance of Schumann _ and 
Mendelssohn will be a bright page 
in many a memory. So, too, ex- 
cept for a few unimportant short- 
comings by the woodwind, was the 
orchestra at its best. Dr. Kousse- | 
vitzky read the whole program 
with the devotion and _ skill so 
particularly his, and Wagner's 
Overture was downright exciting. 
Malipiero’s Second Symphony, 
bearing the qualification “Elegiac” 
though it is not programmatic and 
not related to sad days in the 


ample of masterly construction.| composer’s life, reverts to the 
Although the contrast between solo! earlier, crabbed style of this 
violin and orchestra is regular | independent, not to say un- 
enough in the first movement to | Predictable, Italian musician. The 


satisfy the general requirements o 
the classic concerto form, the rest of 
the music is highly personal, almost 
in a fantasia style. 

Joachim, for whom Schumann 
wrote the Concerto, touched the 
heart of the matter when he referred 
to the absence of that essential 


technical procedure known as “de-| 


velopment.” There is little ‘“de- 
velopment,” and that mainly in the 


warmth of his “Four Seasons” 
Symphony is gone; in its place 
dwell the austerities of his repellent 
Violin Concerto. Yet the Seccnd 
Symphony is neatly built. Here 
comes the familiar moral that no 
matter how skilled a composer may 
be, if he does not have something 
human and heart-warming to say, 
the result is futile. 

The Boston Symphony goes on 


the outset, this deluge of Dublicity US. His Second gs 
has certainly achieved its end in Meant to be exciting music, 
calling attention to a particular contrary it is an example of a rare 
event, but it has worked harm in forms and employi 

raising hopes which the music it- poying an idiom that 
self was unlikely to fulfill, ° 


' By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS felopmen 
__ SYMPHONY CONCERT. a » ot ot 
The 15th regular concert by: the - genius, that it di oh 
Boston. Symphony Orchestra, Dr. compare in effectiveness vith 
Koussevitzky conducting, was. given the brilliant piano conéerto. Y, : 
yesterday afternoon in. Symphony with what beautiful lyrie inve tion 
hall. Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, are the = slow. movement ana the 
was the ye F Be pro mw finale filled! | The concerto Sd e€ 
as follows: As It pil from. monotony of mood, and the 
alipiero +. . Symphony "No. 8, “Hlegiaca’”’ ‘first movement, with the ex t 
S/ niann, . Coneerto for Violin in D minor of the treat x i lon 
Mendéissohn Concerto for Violin in ; alment of the opening 1s 
Woines. Overtite’ te: “ber fie: | to Supply ene SGhumann neglected 
eden eee, Overt Moitwaaen 8 fa the dramatic 
~The value and the harmful na- ee per on the 
ture of publicity have ‘been clear] 


uttis and 

mple accom- 

ny. 

his of Schu- 

tO many which 
played. Whe 
as j 


Messrs. Evans and Salter; Mr, to fade from the 

Menuhin’s managers, have outdone ‘0 spectacular | g | 

the United States government in sincerity’ sai eeere music has a 
their press releases. As we said at miration ey Dif ee Oe ad- 


en if it does not excite 
ymphony is not 
On the. 


musical intelligence working with 


is the reverse of lush 
- Very possibly 
In New York the Concerto met a interest is largely intellectual. 


with a very severe recmisslets: ax hee Its mood, as the composer truly 
as we read the reports. - Actually Stated, was one of melancholy varied 


_-—~ 


ee — . 


it was much too condemnatory: e by a feeling of wild despa 
Solo part. The orchestra mostly re-| tour next week, but we shall have y. The 8 vid despair in the 


‘peats outstanding themes. A musi-| plenty of symphonic 
Clan spoke to this reviewer of occa- 


sional ineffective writing of the solo 
part. That may be true, but these 
are purely technical matters and 
ought not to blind the average 
music-lover to the real beauties and 
merit of a composition which should 
receive immediate welcome. 
Yehudi Menuhin was absolutely 


music in 
Symphony Hall. Thursday evening 
Dr. Artur Rodzinski will conduct 
the Cleveland Orchestra, and on 
Friday and Saturday there will be 
concerts by Eugene Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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Vilolin Concerto, 
at the conce:t. bility of thought in it that makes 
. it remarkable. This work ‘and the 


4 ! Schumann concerto were heard -f 
may. tne Pies the first time in Boston yesterday. | 
N- - Menuhin, having © | 
Brahine ocean & acquitted 


| sO well, in th | 
" niente yee the unfamiliar 
Or is it likely that as well 
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Yehudi Menuhin to Play Schuman 
Concerto with Boston Symphony 


454° es | 
sap igeno smiti = % until 100 years atter sSchu- 


The tale about Robert Schu- mann’s death—that is, 1956. 


- At the intercession of the pub- 
mann’s Violin Concerto in Dmi lishers, B. Schott’s Soehne, 


nor, which Yehudi Menuhin will Mainz, the custodians of the Li- 
play with the Boston Symphony prary were persuaded to release 
‘Orchestra under Serge Kousse- the score for publication. Con- 
vitzky tomorrow afternoon and nected with that fact somehow 
Saturday evening, is long and is the remarkable tale of how 
extraordinary. It has, however, Jelly d’Aranyi, violinist and 
been told and retold in recent prandniece of Joachim, is said 
months. For a practically un- to have discovered the existence 
known composition of sizable of the Concerto by means of 
dimensions by a composer Of spirit messages from her grand- 
Schumann’s stature cannot be yncle. Meanwhile Menuhin had 
revealed to the world under peen interested in the work and 
startling attendant circum~- was given, as the story runs, the 
stances without engaging the at-\ rights of first performance by 
tention of even those who “make the publishers. — 
up” the “front” page. While an anxious world was 
It will, therefore, suffice that wondering whether Menuhin 
one be reminded of the barest \ 14 actually give the first per- 
skeleton of facts concerning the formance with the St. Louis Or- 
present work and of the body of (postra under Vladimir Golsch- 
legend that has surrounded it. ~2nn last November or whether 
It was completed, including OF wie. qAranyi would beat him to 
chestration, not later than Oct. 41's) London, the Nazi authori- 
3, 1853, according to Schumann's ties intervened, having deter- 


bubche ad Mg el 0g aa mined that it was obviously out 
soon beca 


mann’s inner circle of friends, 
including Brahms and Joseph 


iolinist, for whom 
© Se tended, less world by a non-Aryan, and 


hree vears Schumann outside of Germany to _ boot. 
at tet what had been, during Consequently the first an, 
these years, indeed a vale of ance took place at a ag el 
tears, without hearing his Con- concert of the Berlin P ilhar- 
certo in public. He died insane, monic Orchestra, with vars 
it will be recalled; and some Kulenkampf as soloist, on NOv. 
evidence of mental derangement 26, 1937. The first American 
as early as the spring of the performance, with Schumann's 
year in which the Concerto was piano accompaniment, was given 
composed is noted by his biog- by Menuhin in Carnegie Hali, 
rapher. Joachim never played New York, on Dec. 6, 1937. = 
the work in public, for rea- played it subsequently with the 


sons which themselves have St. Louis Symphony Orchestra | 


en the subject of controversy; under Golschmann on Dec. 23. 
Paar deen taally he gave up play- On Jan. 21-22 he played it with 
ing it in private. When he died the Philadelphia Orchestra un- 
in 1907 he bequeathed the man- der Ormandy; and on Jan. rie 
uscript to the Prussian State and 28 with the New York Phil- 
Library, with the stipulation’ harmonic-Symphony Society un- 
that it was not to be published der Georges Enesco. 
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| Whether when the to-do about the 
‘piece has passed, violinists will con- 
| tinue to play it remains to be seen. 
To reveal it to the world or to a par- 


ticular audience is a satisfaction in it- 
self, but from the virtuoso’s standpoint 
the Concerto is not especially reward- 
ing. 


Mendelsshon’s Masterpiece 


How different was the impression 
yesterday when, following the intermis- 
sion, violinst and orchestra lent them- 
selves to music which paid generous 
dividends on the effort invested. Where 
Schumann faltered, Mendelssohn went 
straight to the goal; where the one 


wobbled the other firmly held his: 


Menuhin Soloist in ground, Indeed Schnmann did his friend 


Schumann’s [ast 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
In advance of yesterday’s Sym- 
phony Concert interest centred in t] 


) 1€ 
novelties of the 


afternoon, Mali- 
° , | 4 ? 
pieros second Symphony and 


7 the 
recently “discovered” 


Violin Concerto 
of Schumann, to be played by Yehud} 
Menuhin. In actual] hearing, Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto and Wag- 
ner’s no less familiar Overture t 
“The Flying Dutchman” 
them both. 


to 


eclipsed 


HAS MOMENTS OF BEAUTY 
A casual spoken comment m 
times say more than 


ay some- 
Paragraphs of 
remark of a 
Violinist-member of yesterday’s audi- 
ence that the Schumann Concerto was 
“not much of a piece” hit the nal] SO 
squarely on the head that any addition 
or elaboration of this verdict seems 
superflous. But in justice to Schumann 
it must be said, or rather repeated, that 
this product of his fina] Clouded years 
has moments of beauty, such as the 
second theme of the first movement, 
the beginning of the slow movement 

and, in the finale, “Hi 


Written criticism. The 


| Decidedly } 


italian modernist is agree 


| it. Carl V 
edly on the subject of “Music and Su.- 


| actly what 
ductor and 
and to rejoic 


good service: the Mendelssohn Concerto | 
does not generally sound so impressive. | 
The applause which greeted both con-'| 


certos suggested that, so far as the 
audience was coneerned, there was 


nothing to choose in either piece or 
performance. But the way of an audi- | 
ence with a soloist is something to’ 


which we all became accustomed long 
ago. Actually, Mr. Menuhin, freed of 
the burdens of sponsorship and busied 
with more grateful music, was heard 
lo far better advantage upon his sec- 
ond appearance. A more effective per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Concerto 


would be something to hear, but one 
is not likely to hear it. 


| Malipiero’s Symphony 


If Schumann’s Concerto which, ac- 


| Cording to the provisions of the violin- 
| 16t, Joachim’s will was not supposed 
| to be “relased”’ until] 1856, proved to be 
| no great shakes, neither dia the piece | 


| which yesterday preceded it, the sym- | 
; phony to which 


Malipiero gave the’ 
somewhat misleading title *“‘Elegiaca.”’ 
| ! brief for a modern work ‘in 
its form—its length is almost Haydn- 
esque—this Second Symphony of the 
| 3 able enough, 
but the stamp of importance is not upon 
an Vechten once wrote point- 


permusic,” If Malipiero’s Symphony 


does not come under the latter head, 
| Wagner's youthful Overture, with its | 
later revisions, most 
Yesterday it was 
performance, 


certainly | does. 
accorded a superb 
Like Mendelssohn, Wagner knew ex- 
he was about, and eon- 
orchestra seemed to share 
é in that security | 
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Requiem, Op. 48 


FAURE 
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rium 


I. Introjt and Kyr 
Offertori 


Il. 
Il] 


Sanctus 


ie Jesu 
Agnus Dei 


Pie 


IV 


V 
VI 


VII. 


Libera Me 


— 


Chorus: BACH CANTATA CLUB 


Mrs. LANGDON WARNER, Conductor 


In Paradisum 
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Soprano Solo: GisELE PEYRON 
Tenor Solo: Hucurs CurENnop 
Baritone Solo: Dopa Conrap 
Organ: ALBERT W. SNow 


(Conducted by NADIA BOULANGER) 
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(First performances at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


» No. 3, Op. 78 


; Poco Adagio 


NADIA BOULANGER) 


Presto; Maestoso; Allegro 


I. Adagio; Allegro Moderato 
(Organ 


SAINT-SAENS. ......6...00000. -Symphony in C minor 
II. Allegro Moderato 
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Requiem, Op. 48 


Introjt and Kyrie 
Offertorium 
Sanctus 

Pie Jesu 

Agnus Dei 
Libera Me 

In Paradisum 


Chorus: BACH CANTATA CLUB 
Mrs. LANGDON WARNER, Conductor 


Soprano Solo: GIsELE PEYRON 
Tenor Solo: Hucues CugENop 


Baritone Solo: Dopa ConrRAD 
Organ: ALBERT W. SNow 


(Conducted by NADIA BOULANGER) 


(First performances at these concerts) 


oe: és : , INTERMISSION 
matte , pele 
‘ae in, violinist, shown here with the score t the 
Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, st time in Boston at t on acs ; , . wy 
jolin concerto which he will play for the og the Boston Symphony | SAINT-SAENS Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. "8 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts by 
. | Orchestra. : 


I. Adagio; Allegro Moderato; Poco Adagio 
° | II. Allegro Moderato; Presto; Maestoso: Allegro 
SymphonyDisplays 


. S ° t : (Organ: NApiA BouLANGeER) 
cripts 

Ol LM ESNS ot Tak. l- 

Oné of the ‘céuntry’s more va | 


llections of books and 
jr mle 9 on music 1s dis- , STEINWAY PIANO 
played at Symphony Hall in con- : 
nection with pace vie fl ed So 
es 0- | | 3 | 

day and tomorrow, ] This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 

ave semen, ened Se “of o'clock on Saturday Evening 

n . 

seene: vanindes the 1769 first edi- 
tion of Gluck’s “Alceste” and 
“Tpheginie in Aulis,” and “The 
Beggar's Opera” (1728), and the 
manuscript of the vocal score of 
Debussy’s ‘“Pelleas et Melisande. 


10:00 





Nadia Boulanger Conducts the Faure Requiem and 
Is Organist in Saint-Saens Symphony 


/ - ieiass pCR 
J | By Moses Smith rw" 
Fer-l4, } fail who directed the performance of Faures 


‘a “B | 
eens yesterday’s concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and who thereby became probably the first bears to nea : 
j j j f-effacing as she 1s e ont 
or American orchestra, 1s as sel , 
De sclan, She sees, according to repeated oh wrap rng ein 
f the performer in music, An 
for personal slcrification oO : yh ccd 
insistent that the accident of her s 
been perhaps even more 1nsis : | st pagal ane 
j ith her conducting. Things being it 
nothing whatever to do wit sa 
: t of the concert hall aren 
are, though, most people in and ou | | t 
ed to be depriived so easily of an opportunity to exercise theil 


) ts ) ificent 
“human interest. Inevitably‘ jot been marked by magni 
Mile. Boulanger was “the show” orchestral performance under 


47 Dr. KoussevitzkKy’s direction. The 
Rapereny Bivernogm, ™ -_ we conductor seemed to have his 


be again this evening when the yj oart in his work even more tan 
program, of which the only customarily. He and his aasist 
meet number was the San’ Bo Be peer re saply epi Sahar’ 
inor hony, is re- | +** %** | d 
eer, “tne modest little bent, bs | oe Boned: fibers So efile 
in inconspicuous black thus oc- Pat. a 

cupied ironically the py . _ During the presentation of the 
the stage even phe Rg eh: ensuing Requiem of Faure it was 
seated far off a Dogg a does con. | 0233, © discover repsons tor Mile. 

® organ cons er’s stated hieh regar 

Bocahie duty in the Symphony. yg ving and its composer. 
With gallantry, dignity and Un- he music is not spectacular or 
questioned sincerity nh sen a showy (in striking contrast with 
vitzky, coming on stage Verdi's Requiem, for example). 
beginning of the concert to con- jJts emotional climaxes are not 
duct the performance of the mountain-tops but mere foot- 


. 


Symphony, promptly directed | pins) There is much to be said 
the audience’s hearty greeting | +. such a treatment of a re- 
to Mile. Boulanger. He did S0|jisious text like the Requiem. 
again when the performance | yroreover, the music has always 
had ended. And a demonstra-| 44 inner quality, a sort of emo- 
tion as long and as loud 4S| tional undertow, regular and per- 
might have been accorded a cele- ‘sistent if not forceful. The sen- 
brated virtuoso soloist indicated | tjment might, in the hands of a 
here, as at the end of the con- jesser composer, have degener- 
cert, that the audience had ated into sentimentalism. Faure 
taken Mille. Boulanger very fortunately does not slop over. 
much to its collective heart. Nor did Mlle. Boulanger permit 
The Symphony had _ been the performers at her disposal to 
played here a little more than/|do so. She seemed to be neither 
three years ago. Yesterday’s| underscoring nor understating, 
presentation would have been| but rather to be releasing per- 
too soon if it had not obviously | fectly natural expression. Cheap- 
been occasioned by an opportun-| ness of utterance would ruin this 
ity to complete the testimonial; music. The conductor of yester- 
to an eminent musician who in-| day was meticulous in style at 
cludes organ-playing among her| the same time that she was spir- 
accomplishments; and if it had| itually enwrapped. aie 


Requiem at 


| Her conducting, as such, was |t6° French music. An organist as 
also the most natural thing in well as pianist, teacher and con- 
the world, and indicated the ductor, Mlle. Boulanger played the 
practiced musician. She had the organ part in the C minor Sym- 
assistance of an expert or ex- Phony by Camille Saint-Saens— 
ceedingly competent (as the case Which by a last-minute reversal of 
might be) lot of performers. The the order of the program, began the 


: concert, The Symphony was con- 
beautifully, tastefully scored or- gucted by Dr. Koussevitzky. The 


chestral parts of Faure emerged choral singers for th i 

| impeccably, aS far as one could the aden at ot the Bou: conan 
itell. Th® chorus of the Bach Club; the soloists were Giselle Pey- 
Cantata Club, admirably trained ron, soprano: Hugues Cuenod, tenor, 
by Mrs. Langdon Warner and and Doda Conrad, baritone; the or- 
previously familiar with the mu- 8anist was Albert Snow, 

‘Sic from a performance under |..No doubt it was characteristic of 
Richard Burgin’s direction last Dre ek angel's sensitivity that 
year, sang carefully and precise- she chose to conduct a work so ut- 


! terly lacking in external displa 
BA but oi movingly, And the Faure’s ecthaie. No selt-seekind 
|‘hree soloists, Gisele Peyron, so- conductor longing to conquer the 


| prano, Hugues Cuenod, tenor, |}public will ever do so with this 
and Doda Conrad, baritone, sim- music, which is the quintessence of 
‘llarly combined the desired emo- Inward thought and feeling e€xX- 
“ional intensity with the requi- |Pressed in an unpretentious style. 
Site purity of musical utterance. |,Pressed simply in a long-skirted 

By no stretch of the imagina- black gown, Mlle. Boulanger made 
tion is it likely that the Faure %.Si'ng appearance with her 


slender, erect figure and her ] 
Requiem will ever be a popular graceful arms. Though she kept te 
WOrK, any more than that Faure printed score before her, she used 


is likely to be a popular com-jno baton. Perhaps b 

poser. And there is little doubt | Boulanger knew well the mettlewal 
that much of the success of the | the Boston Symphony men, most of 
Requiem with the audience yes- | her attention was directed toward 
terday was due to the particular chorus and soloists, the Shaping of 
presence of Mlle. Boulanger. But | “0S¢ Phrases was constantly guid. 
there was ample indication. so | °¢ ah et gestures, 

far as the present attestant is eoune reeafanger was a pupil Gf 


mm, aure, therefore it mav be 
Ay cia that there ought to! with some logic that “ihe nas hae 
€ more room at the Symphony | the benefit of the composer’s own 


concerts for an occasional per-| ideas about the 

s performance of his 
formance of the Requiem and of music. She conducted the Requiem 
other compositions by Faure. IN. Musicianly fashion, with a quiet 


Prat oN. Tie rn roomed a match the essential 
(ah n ali i 
Bosté?r § photty oe ie y of the music. 


Faure’s Requiem js conspicuously 
Be Mlle. Nadia Boulanger were not pee but in-dwelling, devoid of the 
already internationally distinguisheq ©*Citements conducive to frequent 
as a teacher of music, she would yet PDoliccerormance. Here are. 06 


é supplicatory wails for Salvatio : 
be at this moment among the im- depiction of the day of wrait 
> a ed of the tonal art. For she is (Faure omitted the “Dies Irae”), no 
Borne gv onsen ever to conduct the dramatic cliches, no sentimentality. 
ro hg 4 ony Orchestra, Other Mood and expression are tranquil, 
i tr pat O be sure, have waved a_ Spiritually exalted. The few 
awe! r sunary choral and insiru- touches of French melodic sensuous- 
terdag pe In this city, but yes- ness were merely part of the musica] 
le May eke ge was the first time currency of Faure’s time and race.,. 
éxteiaes mr arms of authority were With him this was absorbed into! 
ct nen ae the conductor’s stand his own Style. With Gounod, Mas- | 
atic rh ymphony concert. senet, Thomas and Saint-Saens, for 
the Re — anger’s pérformance of example, it was a vital point of style. | 
pd om err Gabriel Faure was Despite Mlle. Boulanger’s admir.. 
nee lal appearance of this able work, the excellence of soloists | 
ese concerts, The after. , and orchestra and the conscientious | 
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noon was appropriately given Over; choral singing, it seemed that the. 
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hip whose fabrication 
| 1 withered substance. “an 
when in the latier por- trained but not austere. And | FRIDAY AFTERN 
tlo ao out with a sales. restrain roca Jagat agg pagel . OON, FEBRUARY 25, at 2:30 o'clock 
alen “Whoop gcc “Ragga | ‘ 
syn phonic oulie bo ns ‘unquick-iie the fact that Faure Bas a | 
ed. Sauls with ve: Hapiats ‘ iostene ie what he fe and SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 26, at 8:15, o’clock 

Inight, Next week Paul bg he felt was one of the pce ar einiied 
“svill loist ‘tan his own 
some eee 5.”  Hindemitn’s baa” ‘ultimate emotions known to 


Ko for Brass and} e if it has been prop- 
trings, and Beethoven's cn sari phon almost overwhelm- 


1p! ony will also be ve 8 A pene iluston ‘of sadness whieh, HINDEMITH. te 


) Aj igo Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments, Op. 50 

YME evokes. -° 9 Pe 

16th TONE CPNCHRE a3 4 In brief ‘the Requiem is a great ) I. Méassig schnell, mit Kraft | 
‘»work of art. . Boulanger con- Il 


“The i . Lebhaft: 1 : 

- nr} phi ony orchestra was given yes- ducted it in. teak g Seay Her con- a angsam lebhaft 
ter jay afternoon in Symphony Hall. ception was as sincere as the music 

Dr. Koussevitzky conducted one she was interpreting. The perform- Biinnacabeiii 


= Kammermusik No for Viol d Ch 
h ig wlan ance moved with true serenity. In . 5, tor Viola an amber 
ine » and Nadia Bo ee first ‘addition the three soloists, whom 


Orchestra, ; 
or mar to lead the otchestra during Millie, Boulanger brought with her I. Schnelle Halbe Op. 36, No. 4 
t ee eguls ye Doane ama from France, were all ripe of Il. Langsam 
other. ‘The Bach Cantan ub, taste. Mlle Peyron. and Messrs, "i eam 
‘Mrs. Langdon Warner, conductor, ‘mood and Conrad accomplished "i a cin; Mapua eaten 
and 1 Gisele Peyon, Hughes Cuenod ;heir task admirably. We wish we . Variante eines Militarmarsches 
anc ,Doda Conrad assisted in the could say the same of the Bach (First performances in Boston) 
t ric forma ncé of the Faure Requiem. Cantata Club chorus, but its enun- - 
‘The gram was as ee Say ciation was orl oe best ee | 
| , (only fi _ eases S n | 
ie mr uhh. le ae ae fae "demands of ¢ e mu ic. are 
lding ° from the pompous: uate tk res- : 
oa es be a tus ate ithout being it MMIMB ees +s seccesesoneess..Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 
| ite ‘and subtly simple music of | Beer gar' symphony, & bor- | ' Allegro non troppo 
ire, but in practice it worked out , Was ever a slow movement Adagio non troppo | 
ve = Oe aie ae sible. to. taken no siowiy'as OO celebrated | - Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
athe order of the ks. | agio agio of this. wart WAS © suai vy - Allegro con spirito 
£ fore @ the concert we had trccare” Me : MUS WOLS 
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Requiem was more emotionally |since he was chiefly famous for his 
touching in the relatively intimate |songs and chamber music, it is not 
surroundings of Jordan Hall a year |syrprising that his name does not 
ago, than it was yesterday in the ‘appear more often on symphony 


vast. spaces of Symphony Hall. . 
Dr. Koussevitzky achieved a bril- 
liant reading of Saint-Saens “Organ” 
Symphony. But how Saint-Saens 
music does pale with the years! 
Today this particular Symphony is 
only a specimen of skilled crafts- 
manship whose fabrication cannot 


‘programs, The Requiem, though, is 
a work of such rare beauty that it 
, is shocking to learn how infre- 
quently it. has been performed in 
this country. 


The Faure Requiem is different 


from all the others that are com- 


conceal withered substance. Even monly heard. It breathes a spirit 
when the fugate in the latter por- of gentleness and compassion. It is 


tion strikes out with a Gallic equiv- 


restrained but not austere. And has 


alent of “Whoop ‘er up, boys!” the been truly suggested, its simplicity 


symphonic pulse remains unquick- 
ened. : 


is deceptive and really amounts to 
the fact that Faure has said per- 


The program will be reneated to-fectly what he felt and that what 
night. Next week Paul Hindemith he felt was one of the most exalted 


will be soloist in his own “Kam-| 


mermusik No. 5.’ Hindemitn’s 
“Konzertmusik” for Brass and 
Strings, and Beethoven's Fourth 
Symphony will also be pierce. 


; We. DD, 
SYMPHONY; CONCERT . 

The 16t crold pois Bitton 
Symphony orchestra was given yes-~ 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducted one 
half, and Nadia Boulanger, the first 
woman to lead the orchestra during 


the regular season, conducted the 
other. The Bach Cantanta Club, 
Mrs. Langdon Warner, conductor, 
and Gisele Peyon, Hughes Cuenod 
and Doda Conrad assisted in the 
performance of the Faure Requiem. 
The program was as follows: 
Symphony in C minor, No. 3, Op. 78 


Saint-S | ee 
aint-Saens | singing softly, whichis where the 


| heaviest demands of the music are 
|made. The choral performance was 


Requiem, Op. 48 

It was a curious idea of program 
building to go from the pompous 
Symphony of Saint-Saens to the ex- 
quisite and subtly simple music of 
Faure, but in practice it worked out 
well. ‘Tt was, however, sensible to 
change the order of the two works. 
Before the concert we had thought 
that the grandiose peroration of the 
Saint-Saens would make the logical 


conclusion. But the Faure was such 


@ complete contrast and is music 
of such spiritual peace that the sym- 


phony would have sounded crass 
indeed after it. 

Faure’s music has been unjustly 
neglected, though during his life- 
time he at least enjoyed the honor 
and respect of his contemporaries. 


and ultimate emotions known to 
man. The effect, if it has been prop-~ 


erly performed, is almost overwhelm- 
ing in the illusion of sadness which 
it evokes. 

In brief the Requiem is a great 
work of art. Mlle. Boulanger con- 
ducted it in that spirit. Her con- 
ception was as sincere as the music 
she was interpreting. The perform- 
ance moved with true serenity. In 
addition the three soloists, whom 
Mlie. Boulanger brought with her 
from France, were all singers of 
taste. Mlle Peyron and Messrs. 
Cuenod and Conrad accomplished 
their task admirably. We wish we 
could say the same of the Bach 
Cantata Club chorus, but its enun- 
ciation was poor and its. tone 
only fair. Fortunately it is best when 


thus adequate without being impres- 
sive 

Saint-Saens’ Symphony is a bor- 
ing work with some charming pas- 
sages. Was ever a slow movement 
taken so slowly as the celebrated ad- 
agio of this work was taken yester- 
dav? It is a platitudinous work, 
though evidently, from the ap- 
piause, the audience did not find it 
as tedious as we did. At the time 
when it was first played, some critics 


thought that it was radical, perhaps | 


hece.use it introduced an organ and 
a piano. Nowadays it seems insipid- 
ly conventional in style, if not in 


form. With the exception of the: 


excessive deliberation over the ad- 
agio Dr. Koussevitzky led the or- 
chestra in an eloquent performance. 
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Seventeenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 25, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEesruary 26, at 8:15 o’clock 


HInpb 
EMITH....Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments, Op. 50 
I. Miéassig schnell, mit Kraft 
II. Lebhaft; langsam; lebhaft 


HINDEMITH K 
ammermusik No. 5, for Viola and Chamber 


I. Schnelle Halbe ——— -— 3°, _ ‘ 
Il. Langsam 

lif. Miéassig schnell 

IV. Variante eines Militarmarsches 


(First performances in Boston) 
tad 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 


SOLOIST 
PAUL HINDEMITH 
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complicated thread almost cCOn-| phony. £5 : 

"tinuously either alone or against “ The « MAY IRE y ine 
the orchestral voices, which are to Boston, is actually.a species of 
economically scored, The single concerto for viola and a -chamber 


line cf the solo instrument is Orchestra composed of a smal] num- 


: 1. ber of woodwinds and brass, and 
most happily employed in paris four each of cellos and double- 
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alaél3e Tan, ene 
ta Hindemith Plays the Viola in a Program 


Honoring Him and His Works 


| 


Paul Hindemith’s appearances at the symphony concerts of 


yesterday af a 
merely two opportunities to 


ternoon and this evening are not to be described as 
hear and see in action an exceptionably 


able viola soloist, who has, however, not a aranee of my sal 
tional virtuoso about him. They are rather -pemcoyagi : it 
ing an eminent composer, who, for a decade and a sae anna 
inevitably have been included in any lst of the five ou g 


contemporary musicians. 


More recently that list might easily be 


reduced while still including the noted Germar® still a relatively 


young man. } 
not political persecution final 


drove Hindemith, like many Ger-'’ one was tempted to place 


(He was forty-two a few months ago.) 
ly4 terday’s exuberant performance | 


Whether or | 


it 


in the arts, from , among the notable music of our 
Pesunty in which his roots day. The compositicon’s rhyth- 
were so deep, his coming here mic vitality and energy are 
hes enriched our own artistic characteristic of an age of ma- 
life. Hindemith had never been chines and speed. Yet here is no 


in this country before last year, 
when he made a semi-private ap- 


machine-music, no sedulous imi- | 
tation of the drone of an air-. 


pearance in Boston. Yesterday's plane motor or the roar of a lo- 
concert was therefore for him a eomotive. Here is rather the 


Boston public debut. 


spirit of man in the presence cf 


Hindemith’s influence on the machines he has wrought, the 
contemporary stream of MmuSIc gpyirit which made possible the 
has been great—too great tG be creation of those machines. The 


discussed here. His more posi- 


tautness of the drive is relieved 


tive contributions, in the form only temporarily in the middle 
of his own creative endeavors, of the second movement, when 
have been noteworthy. Im 4aS- the tempo is slow and the mood 


sembling the current symphony more contemplative. 


Then, as 


program Dr. Koussevitzky filled though one had fulfilled the re- 


of the third movement, an in- 
| genious scherzo, and in the 
finale, which, more frankly hu- 
'morous, is a sort of parody on a 
military march. 

- Hindemith’s playing was such 


aS Was to be expected from his 


high reputation as master of his 
instrument and from his devo- 
tion to chamber music, wherein 
the highest ideals of perform- 
ance are cultivated. With noth. 
ing of the mountebank or show- 
man about him, with no attemng 
at a merely ingratiating tone. he 
apparently devoted all his atten- 
tion to the “simple” business of 
making music. 

The little orchestra under the 
direction of Dr. Koussevitzky 
seemed to be keeping company 
with him at every turn, to play 
as spiritedly, persuasively and 
brilliantly as a larger group had 
previously done for the “Konzer-- 
musik” and as the customary 
band was to do, during the see- 
ond half of the program, in the 
Second Symphony of Brahms. 
That Symphony, substituted dur- 
ing the week for the previously 
announced and relativiely ne- 
glected Fourth Symphony of 


‘Beethoven, naturally provoked 


warmer applause from the ma‘*- 
inee than had been accorded the 
unassuming Hindemith, either at 
the end of the Viola “Kammer: 
musik” or after the “Konzert- 


basses, It is the last in the series 
of works to which Hindemith gave 
the title “Kammermusik” (“Chamber 
music”), and was published in 1997. 
Set in four movements, the second of 
which is slow and expressive, and 
the. fourth a heavy-footed bit of 
musical humor based upon the 
banal characteristics of the mili- 
tary march, the work represents to 
one listener the lesser Hindemith. 

This composer has a fine and ad- 
venturous mind, and some of his 
music, notably the symphonic com- 
positions, is warming to the heart 
as well as interesting for its un- | 
usual contrasts of timbre and its. 
harmonic novelties. The “Mathis | 
der Maler” suite, for example, is; 
first-rate work, and so is much of 
the “Konzertmusik” for. brass and , 
Strings. These boast characteristic | 
Teutonic solidity and depth of feel- 
ing. But while the technical details 
of “Kammermusik No. 5” may ap- 
peal to the intellect of professional 
musicians, in performance the music 
is dry and unpleasant, tracing in 
tonal acidities a sequence of austere 
patterns. 

Mr. Hindemith was politely ap- 
plauded by the Friday audience for 
his playing of the solo viola part. 
Yet it seemed that his “Konzert- 
musik” captured more of popular 
favor. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s fervid reading 
of Brahms’ D major Symphony was, 
despite a lack of ‘finesse in some 
details, one to bring out the emo- 
tional rapture, the sunlit warmth 
and the melodic beauty which 
abound from the first notes to the 
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musik,” when Dr. Koussevitzky last. Music and performance pro- 
vided a superb ending to the concert 


ha g ili 
Pe A ee eek ins Ree the probeam il he rence a 
iv-evnet — € trlend- night. Next week Dr. Koussevitzky 
y greeting, it is to be hoped, this ij) play again the Fifth Symphony 
€vening., | . of Gustav Mahler, which the con- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra ductor revived just last Fall. The 
rogram will otherwise consi 
Paul Hindemith, the eminent Ger- Rettneny's “Clouds” and “Festivala” 
Man composer of the 12-tone faith, and the “Spanish Caprice” by Rims- 
appeared for the first time as soloist | ky-Korsakoff. 3 W. D. 


with the Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra yesterday etter ncen in Ris “Kam.- | By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
mes om oo. The program be-— SYMPHONY CONCERT 

gan with another work of Hindemith, The 17th regular concert b 

— Konzertmusik” for strings and Boston ieweshone orchestra, > 
8S, composed for the Boston Sym- Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
Phony’s 50th anniversary season yesterday afternoon m Sy ony 


and first played here in April, 1931. . ' 
r. Koussevitzky ended the concert Hall. Paui Hindemith, composer and 


the first half with two of them, qyireg rest pericd, the robust ac- 
the Concert-Music for string and tivity is resumed. 
rass Instruments and the Viola The viola “Kammermusik” is 
Concerto, which mingeseith yet of a different sort, while still con- 
scribes more accurately a temporary in teeling. ‘I'he activ- 
“Chamber Music No. 5 for ‘eo ity is still iacessant, except for 
and Chamber Orchestra.” The a longish skow movement. But it 
latter work had not previously | 5. lighter in substance and in 
becn heard in this city. mood, This is a smaller work 
These two compositions would | 414, the “Konzertmusik,” even 
have established Hindemith’s po- ‘thorigh its four movements take 
siticn, if there had been any | Jor.ger to play than the other's 
doubt about it. The first WAS | two, It shows another aspect of 
composed for the fiftieth anni Hindemith, softer, more playful 
versary of the Boston Orchestra, | and more humorous. The viola 
to which it consequently at part is written with extraordi- 
longs.” Hearing it again in yes- nary virtuosity, and weaves its 
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i ’ \|in a smaller hall and before a more 
f/m i Amol . TER and bras* intimate gathering. So many of the 
Hindemith audience had clearly been put out 

eee chamber No. 5 tS, Via and by the first work that they were 
Brahm ged unprepared or unwilling to listen to 
Symphony No, 2 in D major Op. 79 the ingenuity of this piece. The 
Yesterday’s concert saw a pro- first movement is peter peer 4 
igious amount of barking up the with. its ceaseless activity o e 
ne tree on the part of, say for Viola part and the fleeting restless- | 
argument, a good half of the audi- Hess of = pani 1 Be on 
ence. It is the old business of taking MOvemenv ives + A on thay aetna) 
a dislike to something because it is ful effect as = Aur 4 1€ a me C | 
not something else. Hindemith is not beginning. The : ath rg tage an 
Strauss or Sibelius, Rachmaninoff Scherzo, ygrieie’r ao” a “as mer dl 
or Ravel; and therefore—so said tue aid fa Rag ard toadither with — 
Entre is be ee ee traordinary skill and neatness, The 
"Now, the process of listening to fimale is vastly entertaining and 
Hindemith’s music is not that de- Should have been readily appre- | 
manded by any of the composers, we “/&te : 
have carefully and alliteratively . M!- Piers, Laren er be: 
selected above. If we look for har- 1 this with workmaniike dispat 
monic delights, for lyrical melody, and wasted no time on inessentials 
for rich polyphony on a firm tonal Of showmanship. It was playing, | 
basis, we are going to be dis- | 
appointed and shall depart cursing that seemed to suit the music. The 


instruments, Op 5 


Hindemith and all his works. If, |#ccompaniment, of the greatest ay 


on the other hand, we listen for line, | ficulty and requiring absolute pre- 
for wealth and elaboration of | cision, was superbly handled by the | 
counterpoint, for a shrewd sense | Various instrumentalists and co-OFr= | 
of form and balance, we shall come in thee by Dr. Koussevitzky. Those. 
away refreshed and exhilirated. in the audience, who were impressed, 
Hindemith is one of the few | gave Mr. Hindemith a cordial re- 


vigorous and invigorating influences | °¢Ption. 

in modern music. He is a master of |. For the others there was balm 
counterpoint; and it is just as difi- |i2 the Brahms Second Symphony 
cult to write good dissonant counter- | @fter the intermission. Dr. Kousse- 
point, as he does, as it is to compose | vitzky had originally scheduled Bee- 
a fugue that would have satisfied. thoven’s Fourth, and we believe that 


Ebenezer Prout in every last detail, | MS first choice was wiser. For us 
Hindemith is a prolific composer and|‘€ Brahms was too different in 
has also achieved a wide degree of | SPirit, and it was with difficulty 
variety. To us he is almost invariably | ®4t we could reorient ourselves to 
fascinating, though palpably there its conception of beauty. That it 
are plenty who manage to steel | V5 well played and generally ap- 
themselves against his charms! preciated goes without saying. 


The works at yesterday’s concert 
illustrate that Hindemith is not con= 
fined to one style; and the “Mathis 


der Maler” Symphony has proved 
it, too. Philip Hale regarded the 


Konzertmusik for strings and brass 
as one of the most interesting con- 
tributions to the 50th anniversary 
of the Boston Symphony. It is a 


work that arouses a sense of power 
and solid splendor, one that cele- 
brates an intellectual, not an emo- 
tional, glory. The concluding fugue, 
with its quiet middle section, is an 
exciting piece of workmanship. The 
brass and string choirs of the or- 
chestra, under Dr. Koussevitzky, gave 
it. an admirable performance. 


Composer Plays Own 


It hy possible that a v0 comp oul 
musik for viola and chamber or- 
chestra would have sounded better| Viola Concerto With 


Orchestra 


‘a of RH ae 


BY WARREN. STOREY SMITH 


To the long list of notable com- 
posers who have appeared at the Sym- 
phony concerts as conductors or per- 
formers of their own music—or per- 
chance as both—may now be added 
the name of Paul Hindemith, who 
yesterday played under these auspices 
the solo part in his Kammermusik, 
No. 5, for viola and chamber or- 
chestra. Mr. Hindemith’s Konzert- 
musik for string and brass instru- 
ments began the concert and the 
Second Symphony of Brahms brought 
its close, 


ee ee 


BANNED BY NAZI 


Aside from his prominence as a com- 


‘poser, his virtually undisputed place as 


the foremost living German musiec- 
maker after Strauss, Paul Hindemith, 


now in his 48d year, is also an interest-’ 


ing figure by reason of the ban placed 


by the Nazi upon his music and even, 


upon his own public appearances as 
soloist. Mr. Hindemith happens to be a 
German of the Germans, but the Reich 
Musikkammer—Bureau of Music, we 
Should call it—frowns upon musical 
radicalism, In its opinion the music of 
Hindemith, which other countries have 


accepted and praised, is not fit for Ger-' 


man consumption. 

As originally announced, Dr. Kous- 
Ssevitzky’s list of yesierday and this eve- 
ning joined to the two compositions of 


Hindemith the Fourth Symphony of 
Beethoven. 


Brahms Gratefully Received 


The switch to Brahms, whatever 
prompted it, was fjudiciousy made. 
After the severities of Hindemith’s 
music, with its insistence upon line 
rather than upon color, its lack of 
warmth and sensuous appeal, as these 
things are commonly understood, the 
music of Brahms probably fell grate- 
fully upon many ears. There is, how- 
ever, a certain irony in the circumstance 
that thé symphoniés of Brahms were 
themselves, once adjudged dry and in-« 
tellectual, barren of emotional sub- 
stance. John F, Runciman was quite 
certain that no one ever received any 
genuine pleasure from any of them. 

Of the two pieces by Hindemith, one 
was being played for the third time 


here, the other for the first. Compoéed 
for the orchestra’s 50th anniversary 
season, this ‘‘concert music’ proved 
one of the very best of the sévefal 
pieces so commissioned from éminéft 
hands, European and American. 


Is Absolute Music - : 


In it, as in all of Hindemith’s musi, 
there is vigor and momentum and freely 
dissonant counterpoint. Thére is also in 
the slow division, for those that have 
ear to hear it, broad and moving 
melody. Here is a modern successor and 
by no means unworthy one, to the 
Brandenburg Concertos of Bach, a piece 
as self-contained as they and a suffi- 
cient proof that the writing of absolute 
music is by no means a lost art, 

The applause which followed the mas- 
terly performance of this masterly 
work brought the composer to the stage. 
Short of stature and quite bald, Mr. 
Hindemith much resembles Mischa 
Elman, the violinist. Moreover, in play- 
ing, and he plays exceedingly well, he 

as the same trick of constantly shift- 
ing his weight from one foot to the 
other. Mr. Burk’s programme notes con- 
tained the following tribute from Ernest 
Newman: “Our audiences cannot help 
being prepossessed in favor of. this 
modest and sensible artist who, with- 
out any fuss or any pose, always settles 
down to the plain business of playing 
chamber music solely for the music’s 
sake. The Viola Concerto is quite an 
engaging little work.’’ 


Skilfully Scored 


Although less imposing than the 
‘“Konzertmusik,” this Viola Concerto, 
as Mr. Newman choses to @all it, is by 
no means a piece to be lightly dis- 
missed. The scoring for a small and 
curiously assembled group of instru- 
ments is skilful to a degree. The final 
variations on a military march, are 
most diverting, and throughout the four 
movements there is evidence of an in- 
ventive fertility that is something quite 
different from mere fluency. 

Mr. Hindemith is prolific, of course, 
as were Bach and Mozart before him, 
but it is probably a bit unkind to call 
him, as did Ernest Newman, “the 
Hindemith Music Factory Unlimited!” 
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15.0 clock 
inor 


- 5 in C-sharp m 
---+.. Two Nocturnes 


30 o'clock 


...Symphony No 


INTERMISSION 


psy Song 
the Asturias 


Eighteenth Pro gramme 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 5, at 8 


? 


Variations 


Alborada 
- Scene and Gy 


Alborada 
- Fandango of 


I 
(1) Tréuermarsch 


(2) Stiirmisch bewegt 


II 
(5) Rondo-Finale 


(3) Scherzo 
(4) Adagietto 


Part III 


-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 4, at 2 


MAHLER.... 
Part 

RiIMsky-Korsakov 
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IV 
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Paul Hindemith, German composer and viola player, who will be guest 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at the Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening concerts this week, assisting in the playing of 


several of his own compositions 


FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 


Luighteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 4, at 2 


2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu + 


5, at 8:15 o’clock 


aR eat he i alee ee ++ Symphony No. 5 in C-sharp minor 


Trdiuermarsch 


Stiirmisch beweet 


Scherzo 
Part III 
(4) Adagietto 
(5) Rondo-Finale 


INTERMISSION 


DrEBUsSsy Two Nocturnes 
Nuages 
Fétes 


Rimsky-Korsakov Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 
I. Alborada 


If. Variations 

III. Alborada 

IV. Scene and Gypsy Song 
if Fandango of the Asturias 
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movement and the extraordinary best. 

scherzo both have a kind of ex- _ It was good to see again, in the 
citement that no other composer \seat of the second concert-mas- 
has yet quite attained. Nothing | ter, Julius Theodorowicz, re- 


in the Symphony better illus- | turned after a long and serious 
trates the artist than the Adagi- || jIness. 


Symphony Concert 


Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, Remarkably Played, 
Takes Up Most of the Program 


rtuck § ihe BY MOSES SMITH Vaan. 


Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, the principal item on the current 
program of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, required several 
minutes over an hour in the presumably cut version performed at 
yesterday afternocn’s concert under the directiton of Sere 
Koussevitzky. To have offered tae Symphony as a complete pro- 
gram would have been reasonable satisfaction of the dictates of 
length, quality and quantity of musical enjoyment. It would 
even have been a pleasant variation from the usual routine, But 
that routine being as rigid as it is, Dr. Koussevitzky did not deprive | 
the members of the audience of their customary interval for | 
lobby-promenading, and append-4when it was played under Karl 


ed thereto the two familiar Noc- Muck, until early in the present 


etta, fourth movement, wherein, | 


with an enormous orchestra at | 
his disposal, Mahler limits the in- 
strumentation to Strings and 
harp, because they are all he re- 
quires, because he is an economi- | 
cal craftsman and because, as it 


seems. any addition would have. 


' 
} 
' 


6 , season, when Dr. Koussevitzky 
turnes of Debussy (“Nuages” and revived it. It “exploits” the va- 


ried resources of a great orches- 
tra such as Boston possesses. Its 
five movements, subdivided in 
turn, traverse many moods, rare- 
Iv the trivial. Its length is, if 
anything, in its favor. There is 
opportunity for the composer to 


“Fetes”) and the “Spanish” Ca- 


price of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Almost anything was likely to 


be an anti-climax after the per- | 


formance of the Symphony in C- 
sharp minor. The two Nocturnes 
were beautifully set forth, as we 
have come to expect from con- 
ductor and orchestra. If the or- 
chestral playing of “Nuages” was 
perhaps a shade less sensitive 
than it has been in the past, the 
brilliance of the presentation of 
“Fe‘es” was compensation. Rim- 
sky’s orchestral tour de force has 
frequently served as a battle- 
horse for Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the Boston orchestra: and they 
rode it imperiously yesterday. 
But it did not matter. Nothing 
mattered after the length and 
concentration, the ardor and in- 
tensity, the grandeur and hu- 
manity of the Symphony and of 
the magnificent performance. 

It is difficult to justify the neg- 
lect of this Symphony by the 
Boston Orchestra for almost a 
quarter of a century, from 1914. 


| probe the innermost implications 


of the subjects, and, at the opvo- 
site extreme, to establish the 
tonal edifice in sweeping archi- 
tectural lines. The customary ob- 
jections to the length of the sym- 
phonies of Mahler (and even 
more, of Bruckner) do not seem 
to be applicable here. Prolixity 
is not a vice of the Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

The opening of the Funeral 
March, the first movement, 
might have been as innocuous as 
the Mendelssohn Song without 
Words which it resembles. In- 
Stead, it has enormous power and 
majesty before a dozen measures 
have elapsed. Through all the 
storm and stress of the move- 
ment that majesty somehow is. 
never sacrificed. The second 


Even today 
it sounds new. If there are pas- 
Sages, here and there, which have 


now to emphasize the more spe- 
cific—and Perhaps more impor- 
tant—influence of the composer 
on Schoenberg and his followers. 
But one could not help being. re- 
minded of it again while listen- 
ing to the Symphony yesterday. 
The performance was worthy 
Of the composition. For Dr. 
oussevitzky, the repetition after 
only a few months was Clearly a 


labor of love and as such not a 
mere restatement. There were 
evident at every Stage his en- 
kindling imagination, his high 
seriousness and continuous re- 
fusal to rely on mere routine. 
Yet the presentation was at no® 
Polnt fussy. Its remarkable qual- 
ity was, on the other hand, pos- 
Sible only because the conductor 
had at his disposal a surpassing- 
ly great orchestra, Playing at its 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
The 18th regular coucert by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. pr. 


Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 


Symphony No. 5 in C sharp minor. . Mahler 
““Nuages’’ and ‘Fetes’’ 

Debussy 
...Rimsky- 

akov 


in that it gives 


people an opportunity to reflect on 
one of the large compositions of a 
|very controversia] ‘gure in music. 
The actual interpretation of this 


Symphony was again faithfully and 


more than a suggestion of the |Odently set forth. =r. Koussevit. 
derivative it is because Mahler’s 7ky clearly was fascinated by the 
Imitators (conscious or uncon- |™USi¢ and through the excellence of 
scious) have learned their lessons | the orchestra! playing communicated 
too well. It is scarcely necessary |it8 message to an -n'husiastic ma- 


Share 


|Jority—as it appearei—of{ the ay- 
‘Cience. 


We pest confess that we do a 


at fascination beyond the 


first movement or first two sections. 


is skill and taste 
was an inartistic 
ideas were 


We once again, only with more acute 
boredom, found the Scherzo inept 
the ‘adagietto in€xpressibly tecious 
and the le sententious 


exreption ot the 
should not in the 
r fhe symphony | 
n fcr another 20 | 


This opinion may ar 


but a second full-dress 
Ought to allow 


Ords time to 
Mahler, for aj] 


ed they weie Often aston- 
Vial. When ne girdeq his 
cherzo he could on 


emerge with a laborious a roxima- 
tion of lightness. Bruckner. with 
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when he was merely expatiating 
pl titudes. ‘To this is due the lop- 

oe ‘of even such a work i 

5 s Lied von der Erde,” which is | 
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of opinion among yester- . 
day’: s audience: d such arguments. 
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“by the wrong his- | 
bal perspective. A taste for the 
L, athletic, ironic art of a Hinde- 
| Or a Prokofieff among the 
ie Opes not jibe very well with 
ation for Mahler. 
+ pleasure to listen to the 
subtlet a of Debussy’s imaginative | 
yeturnes after the intermission. | 
| ies made no attempt to create’ 
nie music in Mahler’s huge 
. But with what precise and 
perfect art did he accomplish what 
P set t out to do! It was also interest- | | 
in x _compare Rimsky-Korsakov’s | 
y sefiliant. evocation of Spain | 
of Debussy. that is if we’ 
on a rig to consider “Fetes” sug 
e of Spanish atmosphere. Both 
Tormance ‘were beautifully 
sie | yesterday. 
y conbert will be repeated ‘. 
Poo ‘week the orchestra will 
| rt of town. At the concerts. of. 
eh a 18 and 19 Georges Enesco will 
] — composer and con- 
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_ FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY.-SEVEN and oo 7 
NN 


LVineteenth Programme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 18, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 19, at 8:15 o’clock 





GEORGES ENESCO, Conducting 


Pert ee er Ce eee ..Symphony in D major, No. 104 
Adagio — Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto: Allegro 


Allegro spiritoso 


des icc asked, PT See Symphonic Poem, ‘“Actaeon” 


(First performances at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


MND i Pe Sacks Ube in eee Suite for Orchestra, No. 2 


Overture 
Sarabande 
Gigue 

Menuetto grave 
Air and Bourrée 


(First performances at these concerts) 
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whom he is so idiotically coupled, 

could have shown him sume pointers | 

in the writing of a svherzo. FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-FIGHT 
Unfortunately there are many who | OT 

confuse long-windedness with pro- 

fundity. Mahler was inartistic be- 

cause he was unable to select the 

moments when he 7 poor ; ° t | 

music of real interest and originality JV ty P 

alc when he was merely expatiating “71 C CEN t T OgT AMM 4 

oO; platitudes. To this is due the lop- | 

sidedness of even such a work as 

“Das Lied von der Erde,” which is 

fay greater than the 5th Symphony. | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 18, at 2:30 o'clock 
Well, there was obviously a sharp , ‘ | 

difference of opinion among yester- | | | 

day’s audience; and such arguments : SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 10, at 8: 15, o'clock 

are not settled by blasting away ‘ 

along one front. It is possible that : 

Wwe are warped by the wrong his- 

torical perspective. A taste for the . 

taut, athletic, ironic art of a Hinde- sEKORGES ENESCO, Conducting 

mith or a Prokofieff among the | : 

moderns does not jibe very well with | 

an admiration for Mahler. | Symphony in D major, No. 104 
It was a pleasure to listen to the Adagio — Allegro 

subtleties of Debussy’s imaginative histenin ss 

Nocturnes after the intermission. : Menuetto: Allecro 

Debussy made no attempt to create . | aap e pte, 

symphonic music in Mahler’s huge AMEesto Spiritoso 

designs. But with what precise and 

perfect art did he accomplish what : a Re ; . 

SUEME nuit to do! It was aleo interest. doh ls saiciga’s' a, SE ne Symphonic Poem, ‘“Actaeon’”’ 

ing to compare Rimsky-Korsakov’s ' (First performances at these concerts) 

frankly brilliant evocation of Spain 

with that of Debussy, that is if we : | 

have a right to consider “Fetes” sug- INTERMISSION 

gestive of Spanish atmosphere. Both 

performances were beautifully : NESC Suite for Orchestra, No. 92 

achieved yesterday. Civertiane . ee 
The concert will be repeated to- eek 

night. Next week the orchestra will : Sarabande 

be out of town. At the concerts of Gigue 

March 18 and 19 Georges Enesco wil] 


Menuetto grave 
be the guest composer and con- | Air and Bourrée 
dtictor. j 


(First performances at these concerts) 


ENESCO 


Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1 in A major, Op. 11 
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greeted him when he first appeared 
upon the platform the orchestra joined, 
and not content with clapping, stamped 
| Its collective feet, an unconventional! 


E but significant sign of approval. With 
his bulky figure, rounded shoulders and 
shock of black hair, Mr. Enesco is far 

from your prima donna conductor who 
is a cross between a dancing master 


and a tailor’s dummy. Hollywood 
could use him only in a “character 


part.’’ 
| | Haydn Read Well 
The performance of Haydn's Sym- 
phony was a fine one. If there Was an 
absence of the lightness we are prone 
to associate with this composer’s 
music, it must be remembered that the 
| 1j S d ss : d Symphony itself, the last of them all. 
1S econ ulte an is more solid, more Beethovenish, as 
we might say from our point of van- 
. tage, than any of its predecessors. Es- 
First Rhapsody pecially memorable was the Playing of 
the Andante, in which Haydn attained 
i warmth of expression, even a ro- 
P] d Pot” , mantic feeling, which help to give this 

aye Symphony its particular position. 
Im 2 , Ff From this point on one heeded more 
1 -f the music than the conducting. An act 
of friendship, possibly, or perhaps of 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH patriotism, the performance of the sym- 
Only the presence of a Symphony Seaatet cca Age the" aoe gcd 
by Haydn prevented the programme consumed a great deal of time and 
of yesterday  afternoon’s concert Profited the listener but little. Essen- 
f ’ Pe 1-R A tially derivative, leaning heavily upon 
rom CINS = alle CUMSMAN, ‘\S what were then (1914) the modern 
guest conductor, Georges Enesco, led French composers, this tonal telling of 
, aioe the tale of the luckless hunter who en- 
the orchestra through Haydn’s Sym- countered Diana and her nymphs at 
phony in D major, No. 104; Alfred their woodland bath is no more than 
Alessandresco’s symphonic poem, inate Schaap effective, though sound- 
“‘Actaeon,” and his own Second “Of far more import was Mr. Enesco’'s 
Suite and First Roumanian Rhap- Suite, also heard here for the first 
d time. Like Ravel in ‘he Tombeau de 
sodcy. Couperin” and Prokofieff in his ‘‘Clas- 


LEADS WITH AUTHORITY | Sical’? Symphony Mr. Enesco has here | 


No stranger to Symphony Hall is Mr, | POUrT€d New wine into old bottles, albeit 


Enesco. At a pair of concerts in 1993! With less harmonic spicing. The Over- 


he conducted his First Suite and ap-. 
peared as violin soloist in the Con- 
certo of Brahms, while in 1926 he took 
part in a performance of Chausson’s 
Concerto for Violin, Piano and String 
Quartet. One authority, at least, has 


for this hearer, the most engaging of 
the Suite’s six divisions. In the last- 
named, which makes brilliant conclu- 
sion to the Whole, comes a striking an- 
ticipation of the Polka from Wein- 
pronounced him the greatest all-round berger’s Schwanda": the Suite was 


musician of our time. To dub him, composed in 1916. 

therefore, a musica] Jack-of-all-trades, It was good to hear again the Rhap- 
and hence good at none, would be glar- S°¢¥; Which had not been played at the 
ingly inaccurate; yet some might stil] "e8Ular Symphony Concerts for 17 
call him eminent rather than pre-emi- Y°@TS, though it-achieved four perform- 
nent as composer, violinist and con- *2C@S in the preceeding eight. That of 
ductor. yesterday, it is quite safe to say, was 
/ In the last-named capacity Mr. En- ‘"@ most vivid, the most intoxicating 
esco again showed himself yesterday nd Fie acon that the music had yet re- 
a leader of absolute authority and with- Y hyp oe eed The audience, enthusias- 
al one who had won the warm support i. ‘ ag out the afternoon, ap- 
of the orchestra. In the applause which "84Ged it rapturously. 


|ture, Sarabande and Bourree proved, | 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS the music dates, for we have heard 
SYMPHONY CONCERT the same kind of thing done so 


The 19th regular concert by the mae “top 
Boston Syripiheny Orohesiva’. was nb yea : for the tires’ Gane te 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- music in old forms of considerable 
phony Hall. Georges “nesco was ingenuity. The music may be repe- 
= Ae thee The program | titious, but one feels that it is in- 
Symphony in D major No. 104 Haydn jRerent in the Nays ce 


4 ; H * . * 
Symphonie Poem, “Actaéon”.Alessandresco | &S& it most emphatically 1s in the 
Suite for Orchestra No. 2 


Rougjanian Rhapsody E Roumanian Rhapsody. One or two 
an of the movements give the im- 
Enesco. pression of overworking the mate- 


rial; but by and lar e the suite is a 
absent from Boston, won an OVAa-| highly Successful postion of new 
tion yesterday for his conducting | wine into old bottles. 


of the Boston Symphony and dics | What of the Roumanian rhapsody, 
his own music which occupied the which we know so wel] through the 


last part of the program. He sal ‘wget of the Pops? Well, as was 


€ expected with the inspiration 


musician of great versatility. He of the com .0Ser’s conducting at 


has excellent taste, is extremely hand, the rhapsody outshone itself. 


modest in demeanor and has the = pEMcyrage cast plece, the best 
ability to get just the results and magnificently yesterday. aor wee 
effects that he wants from the! was recalled again and again to. the 
orchestra. Earlier in the season we. platform, receiving applause which 
heard him conduct the New York richly deserved. His visit has 
Philharmonic in the first half of | pee? 1S will be cent at read 
this program: but the performances |S@ason. What a pleasure ‘ee 7 
yesterday seemed to us much more! Change, to finc a conductor who 
alive and much more in the spirit ha ger both a score and a baton! There 
of each composer. S ae too much magic-spell- 
The Haydn symphony, another of Orn conto Bening in mod~ 
those cy his later works that al-— The consert’ wail b 
oad Rg A odie to astonish us night. Next week Serge ‘Prokehahe 
} ality ry 
played. The t “4 wee Will be guest conductor and soloist 
phrasing beaut in & program of his own works, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
| Georges Enesco 
uctor of the 
This Concerts this w was given a 


perf orInance, road ae 
expressing all the the concert 
in Haydn’s indiy | 


Alessandresco’s stampi 


was heard for th cheers. The orchestra seemed to 
ie bone has Pages of evoca-' Adore him and handsomely showed 
spired by th Dip-war eee The tribut f ll sides 
a hat ow peewee French school. well dnaleviel ane . wre wae 
is a tedious, imitative work, “Wrovg 8 not only. a great musician but 
long and has probably the most versatile one of 
first rank in the world today, He 
is noted equally for his genius and 
| = rggpeacrnan ae latter takes the 
form, when Mr, Enesco j - 
me of the best ing, of rigid abstinence trom 
S the end. Today) playful gestures and of an intense 
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but unobtrusive devotion to the| 


muise in hand. As it happens, his 
first appearance here in some years 
comes during a season when the 
Boston Symphony subscribers have 
‘been treated to more guest con- 
ductors than usual; Amfitheatroff 
and Mile, Boulanager already have 
directed the orchestra and Serge 


Prokofi will. have his t ext 
week. Gy and (YhG 26. Poke 
_ Mr, Enesco hap#pil¥ put 4ipon ‘his 


program two of his own composi- 
tions, the Second Suite for orches- 
was new “at these concerts,” and 
the superb “Rumanian Rhapsody” 
No. 1 that, unaccountably, had not 
figured on a “regular” Symphony 
program since 1920, He began with 
Haydn’s last Symphony, in D ma- 
jor, No. 104. The tone poem “Ac- 
taeon” by his fellow Rumanian, 
Alfred Alessandresco, was likewise 
introduced to the repertory of this 
orchestra, 

Mr. Enesco seems to Shun what 
are known as_ personal readings 
(save, of course, in the case of his 
/OWNnN work), and instead endeavors to 
'doO complete justice according to 
the general principles of a particu- 
lar composer’s style, and according 
to the written evidence of the notes 


| themselves, Thus, his Haydn was 
beautifully clear, balanced, precise 
and in the right spirit, though tra- |, 


ditional rather dhan distinctive. 
He is evidently a splendid tech- 
nician of the orchestra, both as con- 


ductor and composer, There js al-. 


ways something going on in his 
orchestral tissues: his music is ro- 
bust and outspoken, the work of an 
esthetically strong man uncon- 
cerned with theor., or fashion, a 
man whose creative spirit lies close 


to his own soil and his own people. 


Yet he is certainly no artistic pro- 
vincial, 

Deems Taylor has recorded a dis- 
cerning prophecy of long life for 
the music of Georges Enesco, That 
is likely to be borne out: Enesco’s 
work stands by itself. It exhibits 
the emotional depth and the solidar- 
ity of Teutonic models, the vivacity 
and the proverbial logic of the 
Latins. Yet its inner qualities, de- 


fying a characterizing phrase, ai} 
much more personal. The “Rumani- | 


an Rhapsody” No. 1 is a masterly 
example of the use of folk melody, 


an dances. The performance yes- 
terday was one of the most excit- 
ing experiences this reviewer has 
ever enjoyed. The Second Suite, 
more a charming tour de force than 
a masterpiece, consists of highly 
original and spicily dissonant: inusic 
set in 18th-century forms. 
Alessandresco’s “Actaeon” was 
hardly worth the excellent playing 
it received. It was written in 1914, 
when Alessandresco was 21; as a 
specimen of how much a. clever 
young student had learned, 
“Actaeon” has its merits. The liter- 
ary basis is the familiar myth of 
Actaeon, the hunter, who inadvert- 
ently saw the unclothed beauty of 
Diana while that goddess was bath- 
ing in the forest. The outraged 
Diana transformed Actaeon into a 
stag and he was soon killed by his 


own dogs. Since Actaeon by: all 
-accounts did not mean to see what 
he did, Diana’s revenge was un- 


reasonable in the first place. Ales- 
sandresco’s windy and naive treat- 
ment has made it unreasonably long, 
as well. “Actaeon” is manufactured 
mostly of second-hand Debussy, 
with some Ravel and samplings of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and even . of 
Wagner. 

The program will be repeated 
tonight. Next week Serge Proko- 
fieff will conduct three of his own 


compositions and will be soloist in 
/ a fourth.—C,. W. D. | 


Note on Symphony Program 


er Sjialaa _Taavo 
Georges Enesco, as Guest Conductor, to Present 


Music of His Own and of a Compatriot 


——— 


Georges Enesco, distinguished! The work follows the pattern 
conductor of the Boston Sym-|of the classical dance suite, 
phony concerts of this week in % sarabande, gigue, “menuet 
Cambridge and Boston, presents &Tave, air and bouree following 
a program that will traverse fa- the usual introductory overture. 
miliar and unfamiliar music. There is arresting treatment of 
Haydn’s “London” Symphony the peculiar rhythmic identity of 
and the conductor’s own First the dances, and a certain peas- 
“Roumanian” Rhapsody need no’ ant character without direct quo- 
introduction—though it may be tation of folk theme. The com- 
noted that the Rhapsody, first Of poser has not brought his score 
Hinesco’s scores to be heard in with him, considering it unnec- 
Symphony Hall, has not been | essary baggage for one who car- 
given at a regular concert since | ries his music in his head. 


1920. | Alfred Ale : 
It is surprising that Enesco. new + oo pte letiy mu. 


has been able to devote so much. 

time to composition. For the | Charestin 1893. The Symphonic 
Poem “Acteon,” by which he is 

way of a virtuoso is endless and. niin 

exacting, and he has followed it ‘Presented on these programs, 


ae is his final composition, although 
assiduously. His appearance as 34 Dp oug 
violin soloist in a recital in Cam- 24 dates from 1915, the year in 
bridge on April 8, is testimony Which it won the Rumanian Na- 
enough that conducting has not tional Composition prize estab- 
swallowed up his virtuoso en- lished by Enesco. Since that year 
ergy. Mr, Enesco is a very young the composer has published no 
man of fifty-seven. The list of music, preferring to maintain his 
his works is already long. artistic personality unsullied by 
The Second Suite in C major, experiments with which he {s 
Op. 20, was composed in 1915, not in sympathy. He is the pres- 
produced at concerts of the ent head of the Rumanian 


Bucharest Symphony Orchestra B in Daalninbs Bu- 
in 1916. When many national cove Company in 


treasures of Roumania were sent 
sions. : : The symphonic poem deals 
to Moscow for safe-keeping, upon with the classical huntsman 


Roumania’s entry into the war, . 
Mr. Enesco’s Second Suite was “¢teon, who beheld Diana and 


boxed up with others of his man- D€r nymphs bathing near Gara- 
uscripts and included in the load. Phia. To punish him for what 
Subsequent events in Moscow Seems to have been an uninten- 
proved that city hardly the tional offense, the angry god- 
safest of storehouses, for the box dess had him changed into a 
disappeared. It did not come to stag, pursued and torn to pieces 
light until several years later, by his own dogs. The composer, 
and was first performed outside who “sought to adapt his music 
Roumania in Philadelphia in to classical symphonic form,” 
1926. made his score in “the four 
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Enesco has done this with absolute 
freedom and without any of the 
self-conscious benevolence to be 
found in some of Brahms’ Hun gari- 
Georges Enesco by Korczak Ziolkowski 
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parts of a true symphony.” He 
describes his program as fol- 
lows: 
“There is first a brief introduc- 
tion which aims to suggest the 
calm of the forest before day- 
break. This is followed by a 
rapid movement descriptive of 
the hunt. 


“The second episode (mouve- 


ment lent) takes us to the val- 
ley where Diana and her 
nymphs are bathing. 

“The third episode—the sur- 
prise—is a kind’ of a ‘scherzo. 
The nymphs gather hastily 
about the goddess to screen her 
with their bodies. Acteon is 
metamorphosed, and the furious 
pursuit of the doomed stag be- 
gins. The death of the stag who 
was once a mighty huntsman is 
delineated by a dissonance of 
the horns. 

“A fourth part (lente), cor- 
responds to the last phrase of 
the narrative as told by Ovid: 
‘... and the forest long retained 
the echoes of the cries and 
moans of the young huntsman 
who was so audacious as to look 
upon the body of the superb 
ads G. H. L. S. 


Engrossing Program and Performance Under 
Baton of Georges Enesco, Guest Conductor 


Wak (GAG 3® BY MOSES SMITH \ naman 

One had a glow of pleasure to sit by at yesterday’s matinee | 
concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra while the audience 
greeted the guest-conductor, Georges Enesco, with the respect, 
cordiality and warmth due one of the principal musicians of our 
times. The successive waves ef applause were perhaps not quite so 
spectacular as they had been in smaller Sanders Theater the night 
before, but they seemed, in compensation, to be more persistent. 

The tribute was the more remarkable in that Enesco did noth- | 
ing whatever to stimulate it — except make beautiful music. That. 
is to say, he compcrted himself like an exceptionally modest musi- 


clan, self-annihilating in  theé 


presence not only of the music 
but also of the audience. Once 
a performance had been done he 
seemed almost to retreat from 
his stand into the compdny of 


the orchestra, where he “took. 
his bows” almost with embarrass-. 


ment and almost invariably in 
company with the _ orchestral 
musicians. The latter, whom he 
persistently applauded, in turn 
applauded him. And it would 
have seemed like a mutual ad- 
miration society if the honest af- 
fection of each had not been 
patent. 

If the concert, for which the 
Same program had been set as 
in Sanders Theater, was. an even 
more enjoyable occasion ‘it was 
because the orchestral plaving 
was even better. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra sounded in 
characteristic glory, modified. 
naturally, by the nature of the 
compositions at hand and by the 
particular temperament and mu- 
Sical complex of Enesco. There 
was superlative plaving from 
the strings in the opening 
Haydn Symphony in D major. 
And the wind instruments, used 
with considerable freedom in 
this last of Haydn’s symphonies, 
sounded true and sensitive. The 
performance was in every way 
exceptionally clear and apt, 
Without being so “refined” as to 
lose its specific character. 


‘> 


At the opposite extreme, tne 
playing of Enesco’s First “Rou- 
manian” Rhapsody at the end 
of the concert had _ wildness 
Without roughness, gypsy aban- 
don without cheapness (which 
one had considered scarcely pos- 
Sible), fire, so to say, without 
smoke. As a result the compo- 
Sition, over-familiar from ubiqui- 
tous performances if not in con- 


4 
7 


cert at least on the radio, | 
emerged as something of a mas- 
terpiece of its type rather than) 


merely another instrument for 
generating specious excitement. 
Of a different sort is Enesco’s 
Second Suite. This music can 
be robust as well as light. With 


@ relatively small orchestra 


(though with a large percussion 
section) Enesco evokes consid- 
erable sonority. This is healthy 
music. Consisting of half a 
dozen movements bearing the 
designations from the classical 
suite. It may be said to satisfy | 
the general description of new | 
wine in old bottles. But even the | 
bottles have undergone some | 
transformation. And in general 
one has the feeling that Enesco 
has here done with the classica] 
suite what Prokofiev, writing 
about the same time, did with 
the eighteenth-century sympho- 
ny in his own “Classical” Sym- 
phony. The experiment is equal- 
ly successful. 

In the Symphonie Poem, “Ac- 
teon,” Alessandresco writes prin- 
cipally in the language of French 
impressionism, with which has 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT | 


ta i ee 


Lwentieth Pro gramme 


oser’s setting notes to paper. As 
leer music “Acteon” says some- | 

| Bade ie: nge Mega I aryhog FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 25, at 2:30 o’clock 
rere. are repetitions and se- 

: mces that serve only to post SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 26, at 8:15 o’clock 
me the march of ideas. There | 

perfectly apparent, on the 


hand, a genuine youthful 
erat Sees Anough, SERGE PROKOFIEFF Conducting 
irk had been written more than 
enty years ago. | f PROKOFIEFF “Chout” (“Buffoon”), Ballet Suite, Op. 21 
Acteon” owed: much of its ef- : Dance of the Buffoons’ wives 
tiveness to the apparently The Buffoon masquerades as a young girl 
yendid performance accorded | The arrival of the merchant 
Tu Raper ns nde ardor pag Fs ae | Fifth Entr’acte, and burial of the goat 
“wrought similar resu ‘the | Final dance 
other — ss igand on ary ti. lar 
‘Enesco is not one of your virtu- : 
‘080 Conductors. But “neither is PROKOFIEFF Piano Concerto No. 1 in D-flat major, Op. 10 


- Ay - 
J ey 


; ee usual pg of ag 8 (The composer playing the piano part, Richard Burgin, conducting) 
‘poser-conductor, which can ' ) 
q nd u: sually is) pretty dull.He not (First performances in Boston) 

uy Knows exactly how he wants 

1€ Music to sound, but also has 

f lable the necessary gestures INTERMISSION 

id gesticulations for coax ) 
‘4 pective PROKOFIEFF ‘Peter and the Wolf,” An Orchestral F airy 
qelent be Tale for Children, Op. 67 


Narrator: RICHARD HALE 
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iv PROKOFIEFF “Romeo and Juliet,” Ballet, Second Suite, Op. 64 ter 


Montagues and Capulets 
Juliet, the Maiden 
: Friar Laurence 
, MALETISE is a modest mu- Dance 

a in the sense that he is The Parting of Romeo and Juliet 
= d uni Ssuming, not in. Dance of the West Indian Slave Girls 
* warmth and imagination. Romeo by Juliet’s Grave 


(First performances in the United States) 
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been amalgamated a degree of | FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 
Straussian grandiloquence. It is a 
not an original score: but nei- 
ther is it negligible. Its program 
may or may not be significant: : T: : hy P 
fer this<writer it was importaiii : QE nt1e Fe T OT AMMeE 
only as an excuse for the com- 
poser’s setting notes to paper. As 
sheer music “Acteon” says some- 
et ade ggg Mogae ey FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 25, al 2:30 o'clock 
There are repetitions and Se- | | @ : 
quences that serve only to post- : SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 26, at 8: 15 0 Clock 
pone the march of ideas. There | a 
is perfectly apparent, on the 
other hand, a genuine youthful | . a 
mee Wich, strangely enough, | SERGE PROKOFIEFF Conducting 
became silent ee as Pn . ) S 
ork had been written more than 
ch years ago. E PROKOFIEFF “Chout” (“Buffoon’’), Ballet Suite, Op. 
“Acteon” owed much of its ef- | | a Dance of the Buffoons’ wives 
fectiveness to the apparently ; The Bufloon masquerades as a young girl 
‘Splendid performance accorded 4 The arrival of the merchant ~ 
it under Enesco’s direction, which | 2 Fifth Entr’acte, and burial of the Poat 
wrought similar results with the Final dance 
other music on the Lani ao 
pad dherdelg es goat Phy ped ; gt. 3) ) a re Piano Concerto No. 1 in D-flat major, Op. 
he of the usual species of com- : (The composer playing the piano part, Richard Burgin, conducting) 
poser-conductor, which can be , 
(and usually is) pretty dull.He not 
only knows exactly how he wants. 
the musie to sound, but also has | | | oer. ae an ae ae 
available the necessary gestures : ‘INTERMISSION 
iN gesticulations for coaxing. | | 
€ appropriate sounds fr the | | a ; 
MUEITe. inatruneemtalin Ta | PROKOFIEFF ‘Peter and the Wolf,” An Orchestral] Fairy 
might be called “conservative” | Tale for Children, Op. 67 
in his taste; but that means here : ee oe! Sake | 
that his sensibilities have the ad- : Narrator: RICHARD HALE 
vantage of a catholic. scholarly (First performances in the United States) 
training, not that he is dry. He 
indicated—at least in the fa- | ; 
miliar music on the program— PROKOFIEFF “Romeo and Juliet,” Ballet, Second Suite, Op. 64 ter 
that a conductor does not have to 
exhibit himself in order to make 
the music-making convincing 
and intense. He is a modest mu- 
Sician in the sense that he is 
humble and unassuming, not in 
lack of warmth and imagination, 


(First performances in Boston) 


Montagues and Capulets 
Juliet, the Maiden 
Friar Laurence 
Dance 
The Parting of Romeo and Juliet 
Dance of the West Indian Slave Girls 
Romeo by Juliet’s Grave 
(First performances in the United States) 





Serge Prokofiev Conducts a Program of His Music 
and Plays the Piano in Addition 


——— 


¢ / f ge Prokofiev as conductor, oooragiipes = 

ih ogee meine Symphony Orchestra's concer : haiti 
es ncen 0: d this evening, coming immediately ; ian doe 
hd TT et Cheer es Enesco last week, is further cr eM — 
es chien a distinction of the current pep it ap 
-rpatd “ages peal music is hardly a stranger to the yest 
te. crmvhony concerts, where, as the program-book = Pisotd 
"4 a “nse by Monteux as early gong Apc pritorigg nh 

} rears : 

MoT cart once Region oe Nor has he been absent a 
sen m 


But even with half af{———~ seid BMS ae 
ene of his music early in ,and Juliet.” Only “Cho 
p 


ili ious per- 
ifamiliar here from prev 
ee eens Se Secekanees at these concerts, 


7 little | Oo works were 
Second Violin Concerto a while the last ha td yD 7 
terday’s all-Prokofiev |new to Ameri ‘ wae 

gl aa rfeit, hearing of “Chout,” the thir 
eee 7 Sueees 8 . the Boston Orchestra’s concerts, 
especially since it gave us indicated that the work, written 
ller opportunity back as 1915, is going to 
chee tr person one of the JF - wth Even without sur- 

Te ail. - 
leading musicia the present -oinding decor and accompany- 
leading musicians of p rounding pS pounginn'G 
et word, ioe “ie ai UA pungency, | 
kofiev, by his own ~-? ten, the mus | 4 
ore nat pretend to a gn wit and eae (to our ears) Rus-| 
a competen - sian character. 
Bt. conductor. He indicated The Piano Concerto, re arg 
yesterday that he is at least While Prokofiev was airs gt Sea 
that, and something more 4S hardly twenty, is in soother 
well. There seemed to be no class. It is fairly oe jn Bis 
mishaps; the musicians seemed several ways: the hg rend 
to be playing with customary striction especially, t e sai 
ease and ability; and _ peiycnt ic freedom loonsidering., whet 
in the m must have : 

authoritative mreharacter, The prokofiev’s “influences”) and 
vs basta contained many mg the fully ag igre gy Mcgee 
i essive, aS GIS- istic piano style of t - 
temtied trom werely correct, er’s coe Concertos. It was fur- 
laying: and in each instance ther interesting here, as “ ae 
the orchestra seemed to make “Romeo and Juliet Suite la er, 
ood use of the opportunity. to observe an idiosyncrasy of the 
a There were four numbers: =~ = nar gl = winery tus fone 
let, “Chout”; “Classical” Sym ; his - 
De os Piano Seiaerto; “Peter ness for rapid alternation be- 
ic Wolf” and the Second tween two adjacent keys. In the 
uite from the ballet, “Romeo case of the First Concerto the 


—- oe 
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keys in question are D-flat, the |cert suites are intended to stand 
predominant tonality, and C. )on their own feet.) It is also. 

But the interest of the Con-| paradoxically possible that the 
certo remained, for the present music will sound fresher on 
writer, in matters outside its in- second hearing. 
trinsic worth, which seemed. The matinee audience greeted 
ephemeral. It served yesterday | Prokofiev warmly on each occa- 
once more to exhibit the pecul-' sion and gave evidence of enjoy- 
lar and exceptiona! pianism of|ing both musie and perform- 
the composer, with Richard Bur- ance, M. 8S. 
gin leading the accompanying By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
orchestra in able and sympa- SYMPHONY CONCERT 
thetic fashion. + en le 

“Peter and the Wolf” is frankly | The 20th oh Promega oan, es 
an educational venture, as indi- Boston Symphony Orches 

title, “An Or- 8!ven yesterday in Symphony hall. 

aoe ae ae ae, af nt Serge Prokofieff was the guest con- 
chestral Fairy Tale for Chil- ductor and the soloist. In the con- 
etry w 9 Thish take Py ppc certo Richard Burgin conducted. The 
Similar tee most vane PORcUCH: th My aps 
composers. Furthermore, it does rokofieff fret rf ¥ 
more than it nominally sets out — 6,279, CoMceto “No? TMs Blt a: 
to do, since it entertained yester- reeBetee and’ Maen Geen 
day’s audience of adults through- — fairy tale for children Op. 6 
out. Occasionally, it is true, the yi oh and Juliet,’ Ballet Suite No. 2, 
audience found in the narrative, op. 64 , 
admirably recited by Richard The chief fault that one could 
Hale, elements of humor which find in this concert was stated 


children would take with the ut- peforehand by Mr. Prokofieff in that 
most seriousness. But against curiously indiscreet and possibly dis- 
this was the orchestral writing to-teq interview he gave the press. 
and felicity of melodic invention. It was a mistake not to have in- 
together with an almost disarm. ) 
ing simplicity, that were every- cluded one of his more serious for- 
Sal Phe 66 mal works on the program, rather 
where observable. “Peter and than two ballet suit Thi : 
the Wolf” deserves, that is to say, ‘an two ballet suites, ee 
furth ; , d i / surely Mr. Prokofieff's chance to! 
amner performance at adult have repeated the symphony which 
concerts, But above all, and he believes was misunderstood. 
without loss’ of time, it ought to ‘though actually it got a reasonably 
be in the repertory of every com- | go0q reception and aroused interest 
petent orchestra giving chil- in some quarters to hear it again. 
dren S concerts, a category in or he might have chosen one of his 
which, unfortunately, the Boston symphonies that has not been heard 
Symphony Orchestra does not at here. 
present find itself. It is as if Brahms, when he was 
The “Romeo and Juliet’ Suite, |misunderstood in Boston,-had come 
containing seven movements of here and offered the Liebeslieder 
unequal length and varying con- Waltzes and such things and had 
tent, did not make a deep im- refused to play a symphony, How 
pression at first acquaintance. are we 8oing to appreciate Mr. Pro- 
Perhaps the composer accom- kOfieff's serious side if he willfully 
plished too well his task of pro- refuses '0 expose it? His comic side, 
viding a setting for a scenario, However, is delightful, for he is a 
so that the music can be suit. composer of immense talent and 
; profuse invention. One ory two of 
ably enjoyed only in actual per- the “R d Juliet” te 
formance of the ballet. (On the |e, seo and Juliet” movemen 
were also serious. The program ran 
other hand. the composer has 
shy “ye an unconventional course. The 
intimated in conversation with 


: “Chout” Suite we have previously 
the present writer that his con- heard: but the First Piano Concerto 





Was played for the first time 1 
Boston and the other two works 
for the first time in America. 

There was much curiosity about 
“Peter and the Wolf,’ which relates. 
a rather whimsical fairy tale, clev-| 
erly demonstrates the various in- 
struments of the orchestra and ex-| 
ploits them artfully to illustrate the 


whose second best is still pretty 
good. 

The performance seemed excellent 
in every detail. Mr. Prokofieff’s as- 
tonishing imperturbability at the 
piano was just as astonishing as ever. 
Mr. Burgin led the orchestra in 
sympathetic accompaniment. Else- 
where Mr. Prokofieff appeared to 


story. The piece is amusing and get just the interpretation he wanted. 


should fill a definitely useful func-. 


tion. The only sour note was. Mr. 
Richard Hale's affected narration 


of the story. He neglected no single, 


opportunity to mouth a phrase with 
unctuous emphasis. His pronuncia- 
tion of such simple words as “tail’’ 
and “Peter” beggars description. Di- 
rect simplicity was what was wanted. 
Still the music is quite charming 
and makes its points neatly. 

The First Piano Concerto is not 
perhaps as fine as the later ones, 
as might be expected from an early 
work: but it is none the less a bril- 
liant and effective work. It is brief, 
really in one movement with a slow 
middle section. Even at the age of 
20 Prokofieff had mastered the tech- 
nique of building a climax out of the 
simplest thematic material. The 
concerto was cordially received. If 
Mr. Prokocfieff’s interview had been 
published in a Latin country the 
audience would probably have come 
armed with vegetables. Whatever 
he may think, his success in Boston 
as pianist and composer is assured. 

It is also deserved. The well of 
his inspiration has by no means run 
dry, as the Second Violin Concerto, 
heard here earlier in the season. 
proved. Now we have the Second 


“Romeo and Juliet” Suite. which 


contains some fine music. The “Ro- 
meo by Juliet’s Grave” section is 
remarkably imaginative and moving. 
The suite is a trifle long, especially 
at the end of a long concert. Har- 
monically it is more diatonic than 
the suite from “Chout.” It is also, 
on the basis of its subject, less 
freakish and ironic. 


“Chout” is an example of how ef- 
fectively a composer can make use, 


The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra wil] 
be out of town. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Serge Prokofieff conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for the 
first time yesterday afternoon, in a 
program of his own music. This con- 
spicuous figure among composers of 
the day is no stranger, for his music 
has been performed many times by 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra, and the public has cordially 
received him on divers occasions 
when he has joined the orchestra in 
some of his pieces with piano part. 
Not until yesterday, however, had 


he waved stick over th 0 
Symphony. Padrol i af 43 
He favored us with tWof'Tirst#per- 


formances in the United States’— 
the second suite from his ballet, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the orches- 
tral fairy tale for children, “Peter 
and the Wolf.’ He began with the 
familiar “Chout” suite, and there- 
after relinquished the baton to Rich- 
ard Burgin, while he played the solo 
part of his youthful First Piano 
Concerto. 
The children’s music turned out 
to be fun, and everyone seemed to 
have a good time. “Peter and ihe 
olf’ concerns: the adventures of 


little Peter, who saved the bird 


ft 
i 


and the cat from the big, bad wolf 
by letting down. a lasso from a tree 
and catching the wolf by the tail. 
Then some hunters joined little 
Peter, the bird, the cat and Peter’s 
‘grandfather, and they all marched 
‘to the zoo with the big, bad wolf. 
Unfortunately, little Peter couldn't 


of discords for a perfectly legitimate! -o.. the duck. which the wolf swal- 
purpose. No other style would fit) jowed alive. | 

the wildly farcical story of the bal- “peter and the Wolf” requires a 
let. In spite of the fact that the narrator, a position filled expres- 
program offered none of the com- sively by Richard Hale, who begins 
poser’s important works, the concert his story with a direct address to 
‘was both interesting and enjoyable. “My Dear Children—.” Then, as 
Mr. Prokofieff is evidently a man the narrator speaks, the flutist plays 


the theme characterizing the bird, 17 : 
the clarinet suggests the cat, the. be likened to a_ teddy bear in 


oboe the duck, three horns growl the same awful predicament—even | 


= an evil, = ore. and so on. though at Symphony Hall this “or- 
é music is sleek and ingenious, ¢hestral fairv tale f | ww 
pointing up the story with unerring mrentes ayn - e | or children was 
humor. flanked by two ballet-suites and a 
Ps Saaaey ‘a Recent Suite is full piano concerto (the first), also from 
f typica rokofieff rhythms: and ‘eff? 
dissonance, itis het ao aeaaets Mr. Prokofieff’s hand. 
exciting as the “Scythian” Suite, 
one of the notable scores of the GIVES NEW WORKS 
Paes Comeie: : The bp hig ae | The other day Mr. Prokofieff was 
morely lively th  B. b +o : “dus » widely quoted as saying, probably with 
If ed Ase: ¢ ays de stantial. | his tongue-in his cheek, that. he was 
y oug that Mr. Proko- | conducting ‘‘Peter’’ at this week’s pair 
fieff’s conducting would reflect. pre- 


of concerts as a sort of rebuke to Boe- 
eminent]; the brusque nature of, ton for having failed to appreciate cer- 
much of his music, they must have) tain of his more complicated works, in 


been surprised to note his care for| particular the Fourth Symphony, which 
subtle nuances, especially in the; was composed for the orchestra’s 50th 
suite from “Romeo and Juliet.” | anniversary season. Perhaps this Svm- 
This ballet music was, on the whole, | phony was underestimated; perhaps it 
disappointing. The feud of the; W2S not. Taken by and large, however, 
Montagues and the Capulets is de- | Mr. Prokofieff and his music have fared 
picted vividly enough at the begin-| “WVommonly well in this city. 

ning; there are further interludes ee che four numbers on yes- 
which delineate the subject matter! ,),. ‘evinGhiony cone “pee a 

. a7, ¢ «< 71 ~ Ny 
of the pap But the work | lf years, a very good record indeed. 


very long and, in the belief of this | 
“Peter and the Wolf” 


et fog diffuse. 
r. Prokofieff was again received a cenaibbeci sal . 
warmly by the Friday audience. sighed Hucsan eee mime the 
The program will be repeated tially havik deacite hla a ema: $e 
tonight. Next week Dr. Kousse- ducted the familiar Suite fiom the tals 
vitzky will conduct three first let ‘“Chout” (“Buffoon’’) and the Second 
symphonies, that in C major by Suite from a recent ballet, ‘“‘Romeo and 
Beethoven; the First Symphony of Juliet,” hitherto unheard in this coun- 
Walter Piston (first performance), t'¥y. He also played the piano part in 
and the E minor Symphony by Sibe- the Concerto, new to Boston, which he 
litie OP Pi +} composed at the age of 19. Here Rich- 
ard Burgin was the conductor. | 


Entire Conc + F _ Also new to the United States was' 
eC] rom Peter and the Wolf,”’ written two years 

ago and first performed at a children’s 

W | . concert in Moscow. Yesterday Richard 

| OrKkxs by His Hale, no stranger to Symphony Hall, 
was the Narrator; and as he re- 

St lated with mock-seriousness the adven- 

Hand i on f tures of Peter, the bird, the duck, the 

pt j ee ye) grandfather, the huntere and 
} To eae . é wolf, each of whom was represented 
Ah a oe 24+ 1S f by a corresponding orchestral instru- 
f ment, the orchestra. played the pur- 


BY WARREN posely infantile music, which the 
| | R STOREY SMITH audience as a whole appeared greatly 
Liszt, in one of his flights of fancy, relen. , For some, the joke was over- 
Dg : ong, and much the best part of j 
characteri:; ! e oe my a 
materieed the Allegretto in Bee- came at the beginning when one by one 
thoven’s “Moonlight Sonata” as a the “‘first desks’ of the orchestra rose 
ay at | , and impersonated bird, beas 
tlower betwe ‘O abvsses.” € : oupmce ie ce 
ii two aby sses. Com- For the sake of accuracy ‘it should be 
ing between Thursday's “Otello” and Said that the wolf required the ser- 
last night’s “Triston.” § Ls : ha vices of three horn players; the hunt- 
Pepe in in vain , Pitts Proko- eps shots, those of a pair of drummers. 
ieff's “Peter and the Wolf,” at ves- 


terday afternoon’s Symphony Con- Her Concerto Exuberant 


‘tee It would b 
cert, might, to pursue the metaphor, “neut in consunee ane ane Fao 
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, ni er version. of Shakespe . 


not really died i 
nvincing. « Hae: ‘19th’ ‘century 
satay which, the composer was 
ed to assume did’ not seem 
More -grateful to hear 
n phen a work, 
oh and by ea 
, the oceasional vigess s of 
Russians. Mr. Prokofieff 
At “with the requisite dash and 
was enthusiastically applauded 
s he was throughout thé concert. 
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FIFTY-SEV ENTH SEASON, NI NINETEEN HUNDRED ) THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT 
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Lwenty-first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 8, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri g, at 8:15, o’clock 


BEETHOVEN ..................Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Andante cantabile con moto 
III. Menuetto: Allegro Molto e vivace; Trio 
Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


Symphony No. 1 


Andantino quasi Adagio — Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro con fuoco 

(First performances) 


INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS .... -+++++.+.+.-Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 
Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico 
Andante ma non troppo lento 
Allegro 
Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro 
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|e FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-EIGHT { 1) Tite tt 
|} Pe cal ballet for which it was designed. ————————— ee a ay 
na Even without euch aid it has abundant ‘ i LHe 
tae fii humor, and possibly the ‘“‘Romeo and a 
et aT Juliet’ Suite would gain by associa- | we 
1 | et tion with its apparently rather artificial tl i 
ih ey libretto. Hearing the music as music, 47) 
at ae it was not easy to forget Tchaikovsky Us 1 
: | and Gounod, although the composer suc- 7: | a 
rou cessfully forgot them both, and some- I I P | TE 
| ) how. the characterization of the rival QeEn ty-fir's FORTAMME Wb 
! OH houses, of Juliet and of Friar Lau- i 
eR ee} || rence, of the parting of the lovers and KS 
1 | of Romeo's sorrow before he discovers, ; ae 
MB in this perversion of Shakespeare, that a 
De Juliet had not really died was only (a 
a partly convincing. The 19th century | ee i 
romantic idiom which, the composer was | tee 
riy. 3 almost forced to assume did not seem FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 8, at 2:30 o'clock BE ian. 
ih quite genuine. More grateful to hear 1a ¥ ik 
4 | 4 was the Concerto, an exuberant work, | 
| engagingly mannered and by no means SATURDA 8 | 
Pho marred by the occasional suggestions of “Ir , | brett 
bh | | the elder Russians. Mr. Prokofieff ¥ EVENING, APRIL g, at 8:15 o'clock 1 ee 
ee ia played it with the requisite dash and | Fey ed 
, elan, and was enthusiastically applauded | ee 2 





here as he was throughout the concert. 
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I. Andantino quasi Adagio — Allegro | | 
II. Adagio OF ee or 
III. Allegro con fuoco ‘| ; 
(First performances) , | 


INTERMISSION 


ended he ad tend an Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 







I. Andante ma non troppo; Allegro energico 
II. Andante ma non troppo lento 4 
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III. Allegro 


IV. Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto 
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Three First Symphonies 


-AndaPair of Conductors 


Koussevitzky Returns; Walter Piston Directs His 


Own New Composition 


Aarwose ——_—_-—-———_- Om™[ 
ar J 5 y BY MOSES sMIra (/2€%~ 

Returning to the conductor’s stand at Symphony Hall after a 
Second holiday, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky had arranged for this 
week’s pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra a some- 
what spectacular prcgram consisting of the First Symphonies by 
Beethoven, Walter Piston and Sibelius. Times have so changed 
that there was little evidence at yesterday’s matinee concert that 
the audience regarded the program only as an ordeal to be borne. 
After the warm reception for the conductor at the beginning, there 
was, it is true, no great show of enthusiasm at any time, even 
though the performance cf the Beethoven Symphony was delight- 


ful and that of,the Sibelius in-- 


candescent. Qne might even 
say iridescent, in the light of 
the gorgeous display of color of 
the Boston Orchestra at its best. 
But at least. a persistent minori- 
ty applauded warmly after the 
apparently good performance of 
the Piston Symphony under the 


capable direction of the com-. 


poser. The mild exodus before 
the end of the Sibelius Sym- 
phony was no greater than is 
likely to attend a long program; 
while the few who left their 
seats during the Piston Sym- 
phony were merely giving ex- 
pression to their opinion about 
the plain and direct musical 
Speech of Professor Piston. 


The juxtaposition of the three | 


Symphonies gave some of us an 
exceptional opportunity to make 
some’ interesting comparisons. 
Beethoven wrote his First Sym- 

hony in his late twenties. Sibe- 
ius was in his thirty-fourth year 
when he completed his. And 


now Professor Piston had almost 


attained his forty-fourth birth- 
day before he turned out his 
First Symphony. The difference 
in ages was not entirely acci- 
dental. It reflected the progres- 


sively complicated and special- 
ized art of music, if not consist- 
ently of the form of the sym- 
phony, during the last century 
and a half. 


In the case of the two First | 
Symphonies by the established 
masters, furthermore, it was: 


possible to observe that they 
/were but remarkable beginnings 
‘from which the composers made 
‘equally remarkable advances in 
‘their later symphonies. As to 
‘Professor Piston one can _ set 
down the categorical opinion 
that his, too, is an exceptional 
work. What his later sym- 
‘phonies, if any, will be like it 
‘would be both foolhardy and 
‘presumptuous to suggest. But 


other forms and employing a 
not-too-distant analogy with the 
other composers, one has good 
‘Teason for optimism. 
ec 8 
For here is honest music, itself 
not too common nowadays. (It 
never was, I suppose.) The 
composer speaks in an unaffect- 
ed tone, The fact that all of his 
Speech was not intelligible or 


comparing this Symphony with | 
his previous compositions in| 


pleasing at first acquaintance 
was less likely due to. his lack 
of clarity than to the listeners’ 
mental habits. Mr. Piston does 
not engage with unctuous flat- 
tery. He does not take ten min- 


utes to declare what can be ex- 


pressed in five. He offers no 
breathing-spaces. And unless 
the hearer attends closely he is 
bound to miss an essential step 
in the tonal argument. 
“Neo-classical” he has been 
called. Nicholas Slonimsky, 
who is probably as responsible 
aS anyone for the description, 


employs it in all but two of his’ 


six referencés to the composer 
in “Music since 1900”; and one 
of those two includes the word 
“classical.” Now neo-classicism 
is in bad repute in music, be- 
cause it has come to mean 
pseudo-classic. Mr. Slonimsky 
and some others may be relied 
upon to employ the term exact- 
ly, and in this sense TI agree. 
Professor Piston has Swept away 
ornamentation and finery, got 
down to essentials of form and 
idiom, His idiom is not precise- 
ly original, as has been pointed 
out. He uses a vocabulary that 
is at hand, instead of forging a 
new one. There is nothing 
wrong with that procedure, 
which some of the greatest art- 
ists have followed. 
a 


The first movement of the 


Symphony is spare of line and 


transparent if you listen—a con- 


dition that is not inconsistent | 


with some surprising and grate- 
ful touches. One of them, a 
transitional episode for the 
wood-wind preceding the second 
theme, suggested the First Sym- 
phony of Shostakovitch, which 
may or may not have influenced 
Mr. Piston. Another, more 
characteristic of the gentle 
Cantabrigian, was the end of 
the movement. Mr. Piston says 
it is no coda. And it is in fact 
but a restatement of the second 
theme. The repetition is so dis- 
guised, though, that it sounds 
like a coda. rm NG 


Piston’s counterpoint is forceful’ 
}and sounds inevitable. Similarly 


in the last movement, when the 
excitement suddenly ceases in 
an impressive pause, there 
emerges in the brass a sort of 
chorale that would be positively 


_cacophonous if it were not so 
logical. The composer does not. 


Strain for effect with a clever 
succession of chord-blocks. His 
writing is contrapuntal or har- 
monic (in the correct sense). 
The chords grow; they are not 
arbitrarily assembled. An 
anecdote told of the late Gus- 
tave Holst is applicable: When 


a listener commented on a cer: | 
tain line of developmentina work 


of Holst—whether in praise or 
disparagement does not matter 
—that composer replied sub- 
Stantially, “I can’t help it if it 
comes out that way!” 

All of which would indicate 
only that Mr, Piston is a com- 
poser of the greatest compe- 
tence, a fastidious and even in- 
genious workman and musical 
logician, were it not that in ad- 
dition the resulting “music was 


exceedingly enjoyable, flavor- | 
some, forceful, sometimes even | 


poetic. It is not 100 per cent 


American. It is, rather, cosmo- | 


politan and eclectic in the best 


Sense, not simply a melange of 


Russian and German and , 
French and Italian and what-. 


not. It is a communication of a 

Civilized man of the world. It is | 

good music anywhere. | 
3s 3s Ds 


The composer was fortunate 
in having at his service a mag- 


nificent orchestra that made. 


|light of the apparent difficulties | 


) 


of the Symphony. The same or- | 
chestra played superlatively, as | 


has already been suggested, un-_ 


} 
i 
! 


der Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction 
‘In the Smphony of Sibelius and 
‘most of the time in the Beet- | 
hoven Symphony. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 2lst concert by the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kous- 


The adagio is constructed in sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
masterly fashion, particularly terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
the last section, where Mr. walter Piston conducted the orches- 
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tra in the first performance any- 
where of his symphony. ro~ 
gram was as follows 4, 


r Op, 21 
Symphony No. 1 in C major Op Beethoven 


Symphony 4°: 1 ees on 
Symphony Oo. ey (CPOE 


ery probably 
earned the title of America’s fore- 
most composer of chamber music. 
No one else has written as much ex- 
cellent music in a variety of com- 
binations in this field. When, there- 
fore, a man of his reputation and 
skill waits until he is 44 before com- 
posing a symphony, we may be posi- 
tive that the result will be neither 
immature, indecisive nor footling. It. 


will, in short, be a work demanding | formance. 


serious consideration and in all. 


likelihood more performances than 


of the most important American 
scores to have been heard in Sym- 
phony hall. There was a good deal 
of dissenting opinion, as conversa- 
tion in the lobby revealed: but the 
actual reception in the hall was most 
cordial. 

Two other “first symphonies” on 
the same program made an interest- 
ing comparison. The Beethoven is an 
enchanting work, dependent on 
Haydn and not obviously the ma- 
turer and more original Beethoven: 
but anyone objecting to this Sym- 


. phony on that score would be cap- 


tious indeed. Dr. Koussevitzky con- 


ducted the orchestra in a singularly 


precise, clean and invigorating per- 


Silbelius’s First Symphony is also 
immature, in that it has not the 


Trends in Symphonic Musie: 


Boston and Seven Other Cities 


Analysis of the Kind of Programs Heard Here and 


Elsewhere Through the Years 


By John H. Mueller, Ph.D., and Kate Hevner, Ph.D., 
is of Indiana University 


Aynth lt (Copyright by the Boston Evening Transcript) han. » 
“First time in America” or “First time anywhere” are regular 


announcements of all symphony orchestras. “Last time in America” 
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cr “Last time in Boston” occurs just as regularly, but without the 


one if it is to be properly understood. oricinality of the composer of the 


The symphony, heard yesterday 
for the first time, is an extremely in- 
teresting work. It is, of course, ably 
written and logically constructed. 


seventh and fourth. The first move- 
ment is clearly under the influence 
of Tchaikovsky, and it is tempting 
to say that it is better than Tchai- 


proud announcement. For with each premiere, some older com- 
position must be laid quietly away on the shelves to be forgotten. 


Whose composition is it? 


We have answered that question at Indiana University with 
a naticn-wide survey of orchestra programs from 1875 to 1936, 
tracing the fortunes of fifty great composers and all the national 
schools of music for sixty years of the American concert stage. 


That much one expects from one \.,.-:1. Por us the inale dates; 1 


who is celebrated as a teacher Of impassioned eloquence ring: hollow. 
musical theory. It is not, however, But the andente is beautiful, ro- 


ner, for its harmony and counter- 
point are dissonant and contem- 


porary in feeling. It is possible to 
say that the first movement is chiefly 


of intellectual interest and tends to 
dryness. That is a fault, if it *- a 
fault, that is shared by a great many 


intelligent musicians in a revolt from 4, fyartmann’s 


splendid. - The _ perfo. 
Dr. Koussevitzky was superb. 
Next week the concerts will be 
given Thursday afternoon (because 
of Good Fride:;) and Sa‘: day eve- 
ning. Paul Tortellier, ’cellist of the 
‘iva, Will be soloist in Tuion.e 
Conce: », |S 


We have calculated the percent-—---_-_---—_ mer mais 
age that each composer’s work ‘last decades has been filling: 


represents of the total repertory 
for the year. In five-year periods 
we have charted these data for 
Boston, for the two orchestras 


} 


‘ 
' 
' 


about ten per cent of her pro- 


grams with American music, two ' 


and three times as much as 
man, of the others, and well 


above the national average of 


in New York, and for Chicago, | Ee SE COS. 


Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Minne: | Germans Prevail 
apolis and St. Louis. We can; pach Beethoven, Brahms. 
therefore draw the musical por- Gluck, Handel, Liszt. Mendels- 
trait of each city upon the back-| gsohn. Schumann Strauss, Wag-. 
ground of the national trends! ner, Weber—it is the Germans, 


and characteristics 
| | Of course, whose music domi- 
had those excellent artists, Messrs. three first symphonies for the con- First af all, Boston has always | nates American programs. Up ta 


Laurent and Speyer, in mind when certs this week by the Boston Sym- been the best and steadiest pro-| the time of the war, they were 
he conceived the melodies for flute phony Orchestra—those of Bee- ponent of American mad heard more often than all other 
| 


excessive lushness. Schmitt’s 47th Psalm, with chorus, 


The second movement {s COM-|anq Tchaikovsky’s “France 
templative and lyrical in mood. The! Rimini” “Il bo heard. ace da | 


contrast provided by the middle sec- | J 
tion is possibly too long deferred; but SYMPHONY HALL | 


from that point to the end Mr.| 
' Piston has seldom written more | 208ton Symphony Orchestra 
lovely music. He may even have | Dr. Serge Koussevitzky chose 


and English horn that are so mov- 'thoven, Sibelius and Walter Piston. Whether because many promi-! nations taken -together. Today 


a Piston is always at his best The’ conductor, returning to the Gnade ae aes Mod er | they claim forty-three per cent 
in his finales, or at least those move- Symphony Hall stage after an ab- Paine and others) ; pent at leas (| of all program time. The Rus-| 


‘ments are invariably attractive to sence of five weeks, was warmly art of /; : »¥| Slans are next highest with fif- | 
the ear. Here he has composed |greeted by audience and orchestra = about tise ste ee Mertnie eee teen per cent, the Austrians next 


es 
ee 


lively and stirring music. There are 
clever effects of contrast in slower 
time, there is ingenious use of the 
brass choir in series of chords. It 
is the inevitable conclusion to the 
musical thought of the two preced- 
ing movements and makes a bril- 
liant finale to what is certainly one 


yesterday afternoon. Though in 
the interim the subscribers have 
been treated to a pair of guest con- 
ductors—the first of whom made a 
deep impression—it is good to sit 
again before the gifted man who 
has brought the Boston Orchestra 
to its present exalted estate. 


ig of Americanism runs high- 
er an in New York or other | 

cities, Boston has been the ac-'| nen bia ce ggresn meee ae 
knowledged leader in this field. . Boston has never favored the 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin-. French except from 1918 to 1923 
nati have on cecasion surpassed under Rabaud and Monteux 
her, but these enthusiasms have when she temporarily assumed 
been short-lived. Boston in the the leadership. Lately her en: 


|with fourteen, and the French | 
|with eleven. British, Scandi- 





thusiasm for Sibelius has kept 
her proportion of Scandinavian 
music high, but she is low ia 
the recent: revival of Italian 
music. It is only in the last 
fourteen years that she has 
moved from the lowest place to 
the hizhest place in the presen- 
tation of Russian music. 

Although the Boston orchestra 
Was built by Viennese and Ger- 
man conductors, it has never 
played more than a moderate 
amount of German music, an14 
for the last two decades it has 
been conspicuously low. This is 
due largely to the fact that Bos- 
ton has never given itself over 
to the Wagner cult, even though 
it had many conductors of Teu- 
tonic origin and one at least, 
Dr. Muck, who had achieved 
wide recognition for his Wag- 
herign jntenpretation. In these 
sixty years, under nine different 
conductors, Boston has played 
in general less than half aS | 
much Wagner as the nationai_ 
average. Yet it is a curious fact, 
that the members of this orches-| 
tra, when given an opportunity 
to pass judgment on the quality | 
of the music they played, gave 
Wagner a higher rating than 
was accorded tc him by any 
other orchestra. Perhaps it is a 
small but well chosen Wagner 
repertory which is needed to 
heighten the world’s apprecia- 
tion of this master. 


Decline of Wagner 


For the records show that 
Wagner has been declining. 
From 1910 to 1935 he has 
dropped from twelve per cent to 
six per cent of the national 
repertory. Tchaikowsky has had 
an even more precipitous drop, 
from eight per cent to three per 
cent since 1910. This does not 
‘mean that the world hears less 
of these composers today, for 
concert music may have many 
reincarnations and today in the 
popular series, in the radio andi 
stadium and summer outdoor! 


concerts, these two composers, 
| 


are more popular than ever. In 


fact as their popularity wanes 
in the subscription concerts, it 
rises in the popular. 

Beethoven likewise has been 
very slowly declining in all the 
orchestras, although he has been 
and still is the dominant figure 
on all programs. His very early 
proporvion, as much as a fourth 
of the entire repertories, has 
now been reduced to ten per 
cent, but even this is more than 
all the American music, more 
than all the British, Italians and | 
Scandinavians combined. | 

On the other hand, Mozart is | 
maintaining an even level on. 
these programs, at six per cent 
of the repertory, and Bach and /§ 
Brahms are rising. In Boston. 
Brahms’s music was recognized 
and appreciated much earlier 
than elsewhere. In 1895 Boston 
was giving him eight per cent, a 
proportion which the nation in 
general has given him only since 
1935. Bach has had little popu- 
larity in Boston, nor has Weber, 
whose music elsewhere shows 
very little decline. Haydn and 
Handel flourish in Boston, and 
on the whole the classic com- 
posers are well served. 

Many another composer has 
had his earlier record reduced 
by half-—Schumann, Schubert, 
Liszt, Mendelsschn and Berlioz. 
Of these, Schubert and Schu- 
mann have declined more rapid- 
ly in Boston than in any other 
orchestra. . Berlioz and _ Liszt 
have also been underprivileged 
in Boston, although they have 
been dropping out everywhere so 
rapidly that the next few dec- 
ades may see their complete dis- 
appearance. Already some of 
the older composers have disap- 
peared—Rubinstein jis such a 
one, and Raff is ancither. Spohr, 
who once filled ten per cent of 
the programs (in 1845), has not 
been heard these many years, 
and Lindpaintner, who Was as 
popular in 1850 as Wagner in 
1935, has been silent since 1870. 


Recent Composers 
Of the new voices, the modern 


voices whose fame is at present 
‘rising, we may differéntiate two 
‘groups. First, the early mod- 
erns, dating from 1895, with 
Strauss, Sibelius, Debussy, Rim- 
Sky-Korsakov and Franck, in 


throughout the .whole of her! 
long history is a distinction : 
which marks her as unique in 
-| the history of the American con- 
/cert stage. nial 


that order, and Elgar, Mahler. 


and D’Indy definitely below 
them. Strauss suffered mere 
from the war boycott than any 
other composer, but in spite of 
this adversity Strauss has domi- 
nated modern music much as 


the German music has domi- 
nated the genera] picture. Sibe- 


lius is making his way into the 
programs more rapidly than any 
other. 3 

Of the second group, the late 
moderns, dating from 1905, 
Ravel, Stravinsky, Rachmaninov, 
Prokcfiév and Respighi are the 
leaders, with only Respighi show- 
ing any signs of decline. These 
five contribute seven and one 
half per cent of the 1936 pro- 
grams, and Scriabine, DeFalla. 
Schoenberg, Miaskowsky and 
Carpenter not quite two per 
cent. 

For all these modern compos- 
ers, Boston is the Outstanding 
leader, and the compcsite curve 
stands well above any of the 
other orchestras for both the 
early and late modern groups. 
Of the first group Boston plays 
especially Sibelius and Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and devotes less time 
to Debussy, to Franck and to 
Strauss. Of the later group, 
Boston favors all the Russians, 
Stravinsky, Prokofiev and Scria- 
bine, as well as Ravel and Res- 
Ppighi.. Insofar as these cOompos- 


ers typify the interest in moa- 
ernity, Boston must be given the 


balm for unflagging and gener- 
ous devotion to musica] progress. 

With the frequent changes in 
conductors, and the Many ex- 
traneous factors which influence 
our repertories, it is unusual for 
one orchestra to maintain a con- 
sistent character or a leadership 
in any field. That Boston should 
take the initiative for the native 
and for modern music and main- 
tain this leadership continuously 
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Walter Piston’s New Symphony 
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The main theme of eu — 
movement proper appears in the 
Foreword to Novel Work strings. Its relation to the 


On Symphony ‘Program _ germ-theme is apparent, but it 
, is much brusquer, especially 

Of This ek-End since the tempo is now fast. 
(LA After this theme has.been de- 
By Mo Smith veloped there is a second in E&, 
The™“program to be played by lighter and almost dance-like in 


: character. After further devel- 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra opment, mainly of the Aa 


at the concerts of tomorrow jiname. there is the usual re- 
afternoon and Saturday evening | capitulation in the main key, C, 
has an obvious symmetry in jwith the second theme for close 


consisting of three first sym- 
phonies. Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky will begin and end the 
concerts with the symphonic 
first-born of a pair of musical 
giants, Beethoven and Sibelius. 
In between, modest Walter 
Piston wil) direct the presenta- 
tion of his own First Symphony, 
completed at his house in Bel- 
mont in October of last year. 
To Professor Piston I am in- 
debted for informative notes 
(musical as well as. verbal) 


about the new work. The Sym-. 


phony, which has no literary 
program, is written for an 
orchestra of moderate size, con- 
taining wood winds in threes, 
four French horns, three trum- 


and with no coda. | 

The second movement is an 
adagio in F-sharp. An expres- 
sive melody is sung by the Eng- 


lish horn. There is a middle 
section in five-eight meter, the 


flute giving out a theme quietly 
Over an accompaniment of 
‘violas, with a counter-melody 
for the oboe. The last part of 


‘the movement deals with the 


‘Same subject-matter as the first, 


‘but the contrapuntal writing is 
here much more elaborate. 


dication for the last movement. 


\which has two themes and pep 


‘rondo-like form. The first theme 


‘appears originally in the violins 
in C, and is stronely rhythmed 


pets, three trombones, tuba, | without being of homogeneous 
timpani and strings. The heavy! metrical pattern. The second 
brass is silent in the second of theme in G follows in the 


the three movements. 
The first movement is an 
allegro in sonata-form in C, with 


& slow introduction (“andan.- | 


tino quasi adagio”). The main 
or “germinating” theme (as 
Professor Piston describes it) of 
the Symphony is sounded at the 
very beginning by the plucked 
strings of the ’cellos and double- 
basses—a somewhat irregular as 
well as mysterious affair. It is 
joined very soon by-the second 
theme of the Introduction. a 
melody which, played by the 
bassoon and. then violas, is 
suaver. It later becomes in 
transformation the second 
theme of the last movement. 
Finally there is a variant of the 
main theme, played by oboe and 
then strings. 


‘cellos. much broader than in 
its original form (in the intro- 
duction), of which it is a doublv 
augmented version. The first 
theme is then developed and 
varied (in F-sharp), again de- 
veloped (in C-sharp) and varied 
Gn C). The two themes are 
combined in counterpoint. 
strings and wood wind takine 
their subject matter from the 
first theme, brass from the 
second. The brass sounds the 
Original motive - alone. And 
there is a coda in C. | 

“Symphony” is the only title 
the composer gives the piece. 
The fact that he does not spe- 
cify a key, although he does not 
hesitate to indicate the keys of 
the several sections, may’ may 
not be significant. If it will make 


“Allegro con fuoco” is the in- 





listener more comfortable! | 
‘okie Piston will probably | © 
have no objection to its being 


‘called “Symphony in C.” 


CONDUCTOR 
BACK WITH 
SYMPHONY 


Three First Works, 
Beethoven, Piston 
and Sibelius 
tier 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


After an absence of three weeks 
and two intervening pairs of concerts, 
led by the composer-conductors, En- 
esco and Prokofieff, it was a pleasure 
yesterday afternoon to welcome again 
Dr. Koussevitzky and to hear a pro- 
gramme not overburdened with the 
music of one man. ‘There were three 
comiposers on Dr. Koussevitzky’s list, 
Beethoven, Walter Piston and Sibel- 
ius, each represented, 
enough, by his first symphony. 


MR. PISTON’S WORK 


Someone has said that the first 
operas, like the first kittens, should be 
destroyed. If this practice had been 
followed the world would have lost 


some fine music. It would have been 
even more out of luck if the first sym- 


phonies had been the victims. All of | 


those written by composers, even after- 
wards important composers, under 20 
could be spared together with that of 
the 8-year-old Mozart, but not the first 
Symphonies of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Franck, Brahms, Mahler, D’Indy and 
Sibelius. As for Mr, Piston’s Symphony, 
conducted yesterday by its composer 
and heard-for the first time, we must 


Wait and see. Clearly it is a work not 


without merit. As clearly it has its 


defects. 


- control, 


unusually | 


movements. The first, with an intro- 
duction containing the thematic germs | 
of the whole—another modern device— | 
is the most engrossing; the third, the | 
most stimulating. If the Adagio might 
be shortened the energetic Finale might 
be as profitably be lengthened. Mr. 
Piston stops too soon and his piece | 
seems badly balanced. 


Hard Yet Logical 


In the matter of style Mr. Piston has 
yet to find an immediately recognizable 
idiom of his own, though he has 
achieved his personal synthesis of ex- 
isting idioms; which is all we have a 
right to expect. A new voice for him 
in this work, however, is that of Sibe- 
lius here and there discernible, if but 
faintly. In the slow division, almost 
invariably the weakest part of a con- 
temporary symphony, Mr. Piston oc- 
casionally remembers the French im- 
pressionists. Otherwise, we feel the 
influences so prevalent today, those of 
Stravinsky and Hindemith. 

The music in the main is hard. It is 
also, again excepting the slow move- 
ment, logical. Mr. Piston’s command 
of the orchestra, both as composer and 
conductor, is absolute. He and his 
music were cordially if not exactly en- 
thusiastically . received. 


Beethoven's First 


Some first symphonies, again to gen- 
eralize, are wholly of their composers, 
as for example, those of Schumann and 
l'ranck. The first Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, though not without Beethoven- 
ish touches, leans heavily on Haydn 
and Mozart. There is even less har- 
monic freedom and fancy than we find 
in the ripest symphonies of the last- 
named masters. But there is a youth- 
ful freshness and an already mature 
which make the symphony 
‘thoroughly enjoyable today, particu- 
larly in a performance such as that of 
yesterday. 

Once more Dr. Koussevitzky wisely 
reduced the number of his strings, thus 
bringing into prominence the wind in- 
struments, for which Beethoven wrote 

With a boldness that onte invited 


criticism, 
Early Sibelius 


_ In his Symphony in E minor, on the 
other hand, Sibelius is immediately and 
almost continuously himself. There is 
_much talk of the influence of Tchaikov- 
sky, but it is not so easy to put one’s 
finger. upon the measures in which it 
occurs, And we have here a new note 
in music, a somewhat rude, challenging, 
‘northern voice which cut across the 
Music of its day like a breath of icy 
wind. "o hear it yesterday after the 
exceedingly intellectual music of Mr. 
Piston was like stepping from the lamp- 
lit study into the coo] open air and 
the noonday sun. Wess firmly welded 
than certain of its successors this 
Symphony has a Strength and vigor 
Shared only by the Second. 
_With Sibelius, as with Beethoven, Dr. 
| Koussevitzky and his orchestra were 


Mr. Piston follows here the later| SUTPassingly eloquent; and the two 
practice of confining himself to three | 5¥™Phonies inhabit defferent worlds. 


. RT EI TE ELIT CEI Ae ee 


| Prof. ‘Piston conducted his new 
‘Symphony, ‘which was played pub- 
licly for the first time yesterday. 
‘No doubt it is characteristic of this 
eminent figure in Bostonian mu- 
Sic, who has a lengthy list of com- 
positions to his credit and who was 
first represented on a Boston Sym- 
phony program 10 years ago, that 
he has waited so long before mak- 
ing his initial essay with the sym- 
phonic form. Prof. Piston is a 
musician who writes upon inner 
compulsion and his work reveals 
the intellectual discipline of a man 
who reveres his art. Nothing super- 
ficial and nothing hastily contrived 
could ever be expected from his 
pen. Like Brahms, he has been con- 


tent to wait before vouchsafing | 


to the public his First Symphony. 

The work is typical of the com- 
poser in that its facture is polished, 
its length generally adjusted to its 
Substance, and the writing for or- 
chestra highl:- skilled, He sets off 
the various instrumental] colors in 
a neatly but not tightly woven tex- 
ture, and he has obtained some un- 
usual tints—one ingeniously based 
upon high tones of the double- 
basses. The composer disowns, in 
the program book, any aim but that 
of pure music for its own sake, 
Yet the Symphony indicates that he 
has veered away from his previous 
impersonality, biting dissonance and 
prevailing intellectual logic. If he 
still likes to write that restless 
figuration for strings to be found in 
nearly every piece of music since 
the war, he has also found room 
for sentiment: witness the flute, 
clarinet and English horn solos, and 
the softly plucked $20 at. the be- 

r 


ginning, “)j a 

There ivf LC © ‘. of dry- 
ness, and the melody is not distin- 
guished. On the other hand, the 
finale with its almost Sibelian rug- 
gedness and grandeur, speaks out 
boldly, and is perhaps the best 
movement that Prof. Piston has yet 
created. There are suggestions. of 
Sibelius’ instrumental procedures, 
no doubt fortuitous. These are men- 
tioned simply for the sake of one 
listener’s complete impression, Prof. 
Piston’s style is his Own, it goes 
without saying. Music, composer 
and performance were cordially re- 
ceived by the Friday audience, 

The first symphonies Of Beetho- 
ven and Sibelius, as it happened, 
were last heard here upon the same 
Symphony program, two years ago. 
Again they made fitting contrast. 
Performing the Haydnesque work 
of Beethoven with a reduced orches- 
tra, Dr. Koussevitzky again wrought 
a delicate and beautifully clear 
reading of the work. 

The great moments Of the after- 


/noon, as were to be anticipated, oc- 
|curred during the marvelous E 
‘minor Symphony by Sibelius, Where 
Sibelius is concerned, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s treatment is truly Prome- 
thean, although there is fire in the 
printed notes to begin with. Even 
more than the Second Symphony, 
this heroic First tempts one to make 
all sorts of extravagant word pic- 
sures, none of which could duplicate 
{he poetry, the emotional intensity 
or ‘the sheer sense of Nature gath- 
ered’ into sound that live in the 
music ‘tself. It is exact if not elo- 
quent to’ “ay that all these elements 
were vividly disclosed yesterday aft- 
ernoon iri another magical re-crea- 
tion. 

| The afternoon concert next week 
will be given on Thursday, the eve- 
‘ning one as usual on Saturday. The 
program wyill present Paul Tortelier 
‘as soloist in the first performance 
of Hartrnann’s Cello Concerto, 
Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da Rimi- 
ni” and. the setting by Florent 
Schmitt of the 47th Psalm. 

C. Wi. 
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Who will conduct the first performances of his new Symphony | 

at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra tomorrow PAUL TORTELIER 
afternoon and Saturday evening. 
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THREE NEW 
THINGS AT 
SYMPHONY 


contrive and that much was consider- 
able. 

With its clanging of cymbals and beat- 
ing of drums, its snorting trombones, 
Tchaikovsky’s Stygian storm is quite 
as bad as that in the “‘William Tell” 
Overture, and it lasts longer. Here his 


|Fantasia has faded beyond recall, whihe 


the unhappy Francesca’s§ narrative, 
though it might profitably be shortened, 
still persuades, 

Again -the extremes of Schmitt’s 
Psalm, previously heard here 10 years 
ago, seemed now hardly more than a 


‘forced and empty clamor. It is fortu- 
‘nate, perhaps, that because of Good Fri- 
day the usual matinee was put a day 


Composer, Soloist and 
Chorus in First 


Performance 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony Concert of yester- 


day aiternoon, if not too rich in musi- | 


cal interest, was not lacking in in- 
cident. ‘There was a new composer, 


a new soloist, a first performance | 


and an assisting chorus, the Cecilia, 


trained by Arthur Fiedler. There 


was also ygoise a-plenty. 
» - 4 , 


| ws 
[ot 73d Art 
RASHING MUSIC 


On a day of vernal loveliness to which 
only the Good Friday spell from ‘Parsi- 
fal’ could have done musica] justice, 


Dr. Koussevitzky—who is not supposed | 
to be a weather prophet—chose to wel-. 
come his audience with the blasting | 
winds of Hell, as depicted by Tchaikov- | 
sky in his ‘‘Francesea da Rimini.” In- | 
cidentally, the Man from Mars, had he 


dropped in, would have found little dif- 
ference between Tchaikovsky’s attempt 
to encompass the infernal and Florent 
Schmitt’s choral and orchestral realiza- 
tion of the beginning and end of the 
47 Psalm, that which commences, in the 
King James version, “O~- clap your 
hands, all ye people; Shout unto God 
With the voice of triumph.” 


Voices Heard at Times 


It may be noted, too, that both 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphonic Fantasia and 
the Frenchman’s Psalm give us fine and 
moving music sandwiched between as 
much din and racket as each could 


ahead. By tomorrow evening the much 
goaded chorus will probably have fully 
recovered its collective voice. When 
composer and conductor permitted, it 
sang yesterday with warmth and tonal 
beauty. 


Mr. Tortelier’s Playing 


| 
| 
| To come at length to the soloist and 


| his concerto, the former was Paul Tor- 


'telier, youthful Parisian who joined the 
|'orchestra’s ‘cello section last spring; 
| the latter, dedicated to Mr. Tortelier, 
| the work of Thomas de Hartmann, a 
| Russian-born composer in his early 50's 
| who is now a naturalized Frenchman. 
Even Slonimsky’s all-embracing ‘‘Music 
| Since 1900’ does not mention him. Al- 
| though a resident of Paris for 16 years, 
Mr. Hartmann still writes as a Russian 
‘who remembers well the music of his 
great predecessors and that of a few 
non-Russian composers besides. 

Mr. Tortelier, so suddenly thrust into 
publie notice here, was received with 
well deserved enthusiasm. So well did 
he play that it would be a pleasure ta 
hear him in more important music than 
this well-enough contrived and outward- 


' 
| 


ly effective concerto of vesterday. At’ 


least one could see that he commands 
an agreeable tone and a fluent techni- 
que. 

As was pointed out in these columns 


ance is seldom accorded to players who 


|Mr. Tortelier proved himself worthy 


of it. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 22nd concert by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky conducting, 
was given yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall, Paul Tortelier, ‘cellist, was the 
soloist. In the concluding number the 
orchestra was assisted by the Cecilia Society 
chorus, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, and Beal 


Hober, sopr ; e 
lows: rf 
Tchaikovsky’ # 

Oo F 


rcHestral 
Op. 


Hartmann..Concerto for ’cello and orchestra 


« 


Schmitt..Psalm 47 for orchestra. organ. 
chorus and solo voice, Op. 38 


Dr. Koussevitzky brought out some 


last Sunday, the honor of a solo appear-. 


do not head their respective sections. 


. Rimini.’ 
sia after Dante, 


unfamiliar music for this concert, 
none of it ultra-modern. Thomas 
de Hartmann is evidently a composer 


who does not care for the contempor- 
ary idiom in any of its manifesta- 
tions. Of course the ’cello is not 
an instrumént which lends itself to 
this form of expression. It is too 
richly emotional when treated 
sympathetically. An instrument’s 
natural qualities need not stand in 
a& composer’s way, since, after all, 
Chopin wrote his singing melodies 
for the uncompromising piano. 

Mr. de Hartmann, however, did no 
violence to the ’cello’s normal ten- 
dencies. His concerto, which was 
given its first performance yester- 
day, is a conventional work of the 
Old Russian national school. The 
influence of Moussorgsky and of 
Rimsky-Korsakov is not one to be 
ashamed of, and, without exploring 
new paths, Mr. de Hartmann has 
written an effective and an agreeable 
work for an instrument which has 
few successful concertos, 

The slow movement Suggests an 
ecclesiastical scene by its harmonies 
and we gather that outside the 
church it is winter—this fact con- 
veyed by the discreet introduction of 
sleigh bells. The whole concerto is 
well written and is not long-winded, 
the danger of all works for ‘cello. Mr. 
Tortelier, the soloist and a member 
of the orchestra, proved himself to be 
a brilliant performer. His tone is 
beautiful, his dexterity all that could 
be required. In addition he has the 
fire and enthusiasm of youth, Ina 
word, he played superbly, 

If the Hartmann Concerto was 
conventional in many ways, the 
Tchaikovsky “Francesca da Rimini” 
seemed thoroughly dated. It is a 
bombastic and a boring work, re- 
lieved for a while by the middle sec- 
tion until that, too, becomes tedious. 
We cordially approve the revival of a 
composer’s less well known works, 
especially when that composer is as 
over-played as are Tchaikovsky’s last 
three symphonies: but we confess 
that Dr. Koussevitzky would have 
done well to have left “Francesca 
da Rimini” on the shelves. 

Somerset Maugham’s recent auto- 
blography contains an anecdote of a 
devout, though eccentric, English- 
man who conducted religious ser- 
vices in his own house. He carefully 
excised al lthe passages in the Book 
of Common Prayer which praised 
God, because he felt that it was 
vulgar to praise any one to his face. 


Fiorent Schmitt clearly would not 
have agreed with this attitude, for 
in setting the 47th Psalm to music 
he has praised God lustily and with 
no squeamish misgivings. 

This work is considered to be 
Schmitt’s first really individual com- 
position. He has always been fond 
of massive effects and complex writ- 
ing. He indulges in both these habits 
with a vigor that carries us with 
him. The music suits its subject. 
It is exciting, and there is a con- 
trasting section of sensuous beauty. 
It may not have been a work in the 
mood of preparation for Good 
Friday, but it will certainly not be 
amiss on Easter Saturday. 

it is no easy task to sing this 
music. Nevertheless the Cecilia So- 
ciety, which Mr. Fiedler had trained, 
sang extremely well. The chorus had, 
besides the necessary technical skill, 
the power to bring off the many 
climaxes which Schmitt demanded. 
Miss Beal Hober acquitted herself 
very well in the solo part. The or- 
chestra, under Dr. Koussevitzky, 
played magnificently. 

Boston Symphony oh out 

inte today. is Good FY day, “the 
week’s afternoon concert by the 
Boston |Symphony Orchestra was 
played yesterday. The evening 
concert will, as ustial, be given on 
Saturday. Dr. Koussevitzky had 
assembled one of the most curious 
programs within memory, a pro- 
gram boasting not a single master- 
piece and containing as nearest 
approach to Easter music th2 
stentorian setting by Florent 
Schmitt of the 47th Psalm. The 
afternoon began with Tchaikovsky’s 
fantasia, ‘“Francesca da Rimini,” and 
continued with a new Cello Concerto 
by Thomas de Hartmann, which, 
though it was performed for the 
first time, will be remembered 
only because it introduced as solo- 
ist the Boston Symphony’s new 
virtuoso, Paul Tortelier. 

Mr. Tortelier, a boyish-looking 
Musician of 24, joined the ’cello 
section of the orchestra at the 
beginning of this season. As he 
proved yesterday in a superb exhibi- 
tion of his technical resources, he 
is a valuable addition to a choir 


‘that already includes such artists 


as Mr. Bedetti and Mr. Zighera. 
Hartmann’s Concerto was dedi- 
cated to Mr. Tortelier, whose loving 
performance was more than the 
weak, imitative music warranted. 
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The work, set conventionally in 
‘three movements, echoes the Rus- 


sian “Five” and other creative 


talents, displays a fondness for 


modal harmonies, and although it 
provides “grateful” passages for the 
solo instrument, is repetitious and’ 
dull. The ’cello literature is not too 
extensive, and each time a new 
Concerto bobs over the horizon a 
good many of us hope anew that it 


will prove a masterpiece. Alas! 


We are again left to murmur, with 
Tristan, “Die alte Weise.” 


Plays Like Artist Born 


Mr. Tortelier commands all the re- 
quirements of virtuosity. His bowing 
is even, his tone smooth in all regis- 
ters, his chord-playing is like velvet, 
and his intonation is remarkably 
accurate. What is more, he plays 
with the unobtrusive assurance and 
good taste of a born artist. The only 
discernible flaw was occasional 
“scooping” of wide intervals. He 
was, happily, received by the Friday 
audience with unusual warmth, 

Florent Schmitt’s barbarically col- 


Capulets and Montagues, tor exam- 
ple, is both expressive and good mu- 
sic; Tchaikovsky’s orchestral tumult. 
whereby he wanted to suggest the 
unabating winds of the second cir- 
cle in Dante’s Inferno, is as naive as 
a Dore picture—which, indeed, the 
composer had in mind. 

Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra were at their best throughout 
the program. If masterly perform- 
ances could elevate inferior compo- 
sitions above their own shortcom- 
ings, trcse of yesterday would have 
done sc. 

Next week E. Power Biggs will 
be solvist in tthe first performances 
of Leo Sowerby’s Organ Concerto; 
the program will include the Fourth 
Symphony of Beethoven ani the B- 
flat Symphony by Roberi Schu- 


ored setting of the 47th Psalm must | 


have been electrifying more than 30: 
years ago, when it was new. Even 
today, when orchestral and choral 


brilliance and sustained fortissimo | 


are the small change of composition, 
many pages of the work are truly 
powerful. Schmitt had not found his 


own voice, but he had chosen ex- | 


4 
4 


cellent models: Wagner and the} 


French impressionists. Naturally, 
in the hands of a talented young 
composer these materials were put 
to good use. The music sounds well, 
if too long and too noisily. The 
chorus yesterday was the Cecilia 
Society, trained by Arthur Fiedler, 
and the soprano soloist Miss Beal 
Hober. Vigor rather than subtlety 
were the main points of their per- 
formances, 


“Francesca” Pale Imitation 


“Francesca da Rimini,” last played 
by the Boston Symphony in Janu- 
ary, 1932, has much in common with 
Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
But where the gifted Russian cre- 
ated a masterpiece around the tale 
of the Veronese lovers, “Francesco 
da Rimini” is a pale imitation. The 
forthright invention and irresistible 


" 


/ 


melody, the adjustment of length to 
substance, and the miraculous char- 


Symphony Concert 


Music by Tchaikovsky, 


Hartmann and Schmitt, 


With Paul Tortelier as Brilliant Soloist 


ee 


Dp. Serge 


e cot mary 
fs TM j By MOSES SMITH | Van 
oussevitzky has a deserved reputation for skilfully 
made and stimulating programs. 


Like every artist, though, he has 


his off days. And one of them was when he constructed the pro- 


gram of this week’s concerts of 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


the first of which was Played, by exception, yesterday afternoon 
instead of this afternoon to avcid the coincidence with Good 
Friday. The evening concert will as customarily be played to- 
morrow. The program began with Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da 
Rimini,” proceeded to a new ’Cello Concerto by Thomas de Hart- 
mann, a Russian emigre now resident in Paris, and ended with 


Florent Schmitt’s “Psalm XLVII,’’ 
the magnificent performance of 


which was some compensation 
for the prevailing dullness of the 
first half of the program. 

It ought to be explained at 


once that the musical perform- 
ance was at all times of the high 
Standard associated with the 


concerts of the Boston Orchestra. 


In  Tchaikovsky’s tone-poem 
about the ill-starred lovers de- 
scribed by Dante there was much 
to appeal to the imagination of 
the conductor and to elicit the 
splendid tonal colors of the or- 
chestra. The performance was 
certainly con amore. And there 
are pages in the score which stir 
the listener. But they are for 
the most part obscured or for- 
gotten among many others that 
are dull, banal and repetitious— 
pages of music in which the com- 
poser attempts to say what he 
Said much better in the Fourth 
Symphony, or in which he Says 
what he also said in the “1819” 
Overture, with about the Same 


ine main reasvn ior playing 
the Hartmann Concerto appar- 
ently was that it was dedicated 
to the soloist of the occasion, 
Paul Tortelier, member of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent season. That is Scarcely a 
sufficient reason even if it is re- 
inforced by the prestige of “first 
performance.” The music left 
the listener with no clear impres- 
sion because it was itself con- 
fused—without a consistent style, 
a patchwork of reminiscences, 


Which succeeded each other too 
‘quickly for the hearer to be able 


to identify them. What Mr. 
Burk’s program note called the 
“large” orchestra (though, aside 
from a considerable and noisy 
percussion section, it was scarce- 
ly of moderate size) is employed 
to almost as little effect as the 
accompaniments for-a hundred 
Students’ concertos, written to 
“display” the solo instrument. 
The composer may take what- 
eve: credit there is in the fact 
that he did here display the solo 


acterization cf “Romeo and Juliet” 
are almost entirely absent in “Fran- 
cesca.”” The music of the brawling 


lack of restraint and taste. cello. He and we listeners were 
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| FIFTY-SEVENTH SEASON 


Lwenty-third Programme 


: FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apriz. 22, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit. 23, at 8:15 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 


Hil. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
- Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo 


Concerto for Organ and Orchestra, in C major 


Vigorously and moderately fast 
Slowly and wistfully 
Ill. Boldly, moderately fast 


(First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN -Symphony in B-flat, No. 1. Op. 38 


I, Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace 
II. Larghetto 


III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto piu vivace. Trio II 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso 


SOLOIST 
E. POWER BIGGS 
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fortunate yesterday in the solo- 
ist of the occasion. Through 
private sources the word had got 
about that Mr. Tortelier is a 
‘cellist of more than ordinary dis- 
tinction. That was soon appar- 
ent yesterday, when he played 
with consummate virtuosity, 
great beauty of tone and surpris- 
ingly beautiful style. His phras- 
ing had both a breadth and an 
aristocracy that are uncommon 
nowadays. The pity was that 
his qualities did not serve a mu- 
Sic intrinsically more attractive. 

Florent Schmitt’s “Psalm” is 
remarkable in that through most 
of the thirty-odd minutes re- 
quired fo + performance both 
orchestra chorus are produc- 
ing tone with full strength, yet 
the music usually avoids sheer 
noisiness. This phenomenon is 
partly due to the fact that the 
composer was master of both 
media. In addition he had some- 
thing to say that was worth mu- 
sical expression. He was seized 


by the grandeur d power of. 


the Psalm, and i:., music com- 
municated his excitement to the 


listener. One can hardly call his 


utterance original; yet there is 
no music quite like it. 
Yesterday’s performance of the 
Psalm had the advantage not 
only of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, playing with verve 
and brilliance, but also of Arthur 
Fiedler’s singers of the Cecilia 
Society, singing with the great 
resonance and expressiveness re- 
quired by the music. There was 
also a fortunate contribution 
from the solo soprano, Beal Ho- 
ber, who revealed a _ beautiful 
voice more than adequate to the 


many and severe demands made 
upon it by the composer, 


SOWERBY 


FIFTY-SEVENTH 


SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-SEVEN and THIRTY-FIGHT 


Lwenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 22, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 23, at 8:15 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 60 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 


II. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo 


Concerto for Organ and Orchestra. in C major 


Vigorously and moderately fast 
Slowly and wistfully 
Boldly, moderately fast 


(First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN Symphony in B-flat, No. 1. Op. 


I. Andante un poco maestoso: Allegro molto vivace 
II. Larghetto 


III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto piu 


vivace. Trio II 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso 


SOLOIST 
E. POWER BIGGS 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


SYMPHONY CONCERT . \ 
The 23d regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afteinoon in Symphony 
hall. The soloist was E. Power Biggs, 


he, progr: WAS as fol- 
hel 


Beethoven | 
or organ and orchestra in 


Schumann 

For some queer reason the Fourth | 
Symphony is played less than any | 
of the others of Beethoven. No in-, 
dustrious scholar has tabulated the 
frequency of performance of these 
nine celebrated works, so that the | 
foregoing statement must be ac- 


cepted on faith. The comparative 
neglect is the more extraordinary 
since the Fourth is a singularly love- | 
ly work and may well be preferred 
by many people to others more re-} 
nowned,. Dr. Koussevitzky conducted 


—_ 


a git "5 ~ 


the power and brilliance of the other 
two. Without repeated hearings it 
may be that the first movement 
sounds a bit muddy. The themes 
and the workmanship are there, but 


it requires closer attention than the 


average Symphony Hall patron is | 
willing to experd in order to follow | 
and sort them out. | 

It is no. secret that the Symphony 
Hall organ is not the best in the 
world! Doubtless Mr. Biggs had to 
resort to many shifts to get the ef- 
fects the composer wanted. It is 
certain that the difficult pedal 
cadenzas had to be finished off in 
one or two instances on the man- 
uals. The solo part was neverthe- 
less extremely well played by Mr. 
Biggs. Presumably the difficulties 
of the Sowerby Concerto had no ter- 
rors for a man who has just com- 
pleted a cycle of all the organ 
works of Bach. Mr. Biggs ac- 


complished his task with ease, 


it last season, but it was not too soon #Uthority and good taste. He was 
to hear it again. In the exact andj given every support and encourage- 


graceful performance yesterday its 
qualities could be readily appreci- 
ated. 

Concertos for organ are a rarity, 
and it is doubtful if any, other than 
Handel’s, are studied and performed, 
At least we assume that there are 
organ concertos by various com- 
posers—surely Widor and Vierne 
and Karg-Elert must have written 
them?—but for the symphony con- 
cert audience this was a new ex- 
perience. 

It may be said at once that it was 
a highly stimulating and exciting 
experience, for Mr. Sowerby, who 
was in the hall yesterday to hear the 
first performance of his Concerto. 
has written a brillant and effective 
work. It is ably developed, romantic 
in mood and is a work that neither 
scorns virtuosity nour exploits it for 
its own sake. It is possible to find 
too much similarity in mood in the 
first movement and the finale, so 
that the latter repeats the effects 
used in the former. Between them, 
however, comes a peautiful and re- 
strained slow movement, so that the 
fault is minimized. 


The slow movement, with its 


delicacy of melodic line and _ its 
charming and interesting fugal 
passage on the organ, is the one 
that reveals the finest of Mr. Sow- 
erby’s musical invention. We would 
not. at the same time, do away with 


ment by the orchestra under Dr. 
Koussevitzky. The composer, solo- 
ist and conductor were cordially re- 


ceived by the audience. 
There are certain works of art 
which arouse in individuals so warm 
and enthusiastic a feeling that one 
has no criticism to offer, no fault to 
find. Such a work for us is Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony—and his 
Fourth, too, for the matter of 
that. The “Spring’ Symphony is 
the finest fiower of the romantic 
spirit in symphonic music. It bub- 
bles over with new ideas, with vital- 
ity and with glorious melody. 
One of Dr. Koussevitzky’s many 
virtues as a conductor is his taste 
for Schumann’s symphonies. That 
alone would be commendable, but it 
would not be of much practical use 
in interpretation. Dr. Koussevitzky 
further so catches the spirit of this 
‘music and so cleverly manipulates 
the orchestration and the orchestra 
to that spirit that the performances 
he offers us of Schumann are ir- 
resistible. Yesterday’s was no ex- 
ception, and the audience recognized 
the fact by stamping and cheering. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week will see the final 
concerts of the season, when Haydn, 
Debussy and Brahms figure on the 
program, 


| SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Leo Sowerby’s Organ Concerto, 
the last new music to be played 
this season by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, was. given first perform- 
ance anywhere yesterday afternoon. 


The soloist was E. Power Biggs, Eng- | 
lish organist who now lives in Cam- | 


bridge. The Concerto stood midway 
upon a program that began with 


Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, and. 


ended with the “Spring” Symphony 
by Robert Schumann. Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky conducted. 

Mr. Sowerby is a moderate 
among present-day American com- 
posers, to use a term esteemed in 
some quarters and opprobrious in 
others. But as it is applied to him, 
moderation is a virtue. His music 
is vigorous and healthy, harmoni- 
cally up to date yet neither cacopho- 


nous nor confused, well contrived if. 


a little on the robust side. Further- 
more, Mr. Sowerby possesses a rug- 
ged independence of thought and 
has shown that he knows precisely 
what he wants to set down. He is 
plainly a man who realizes that 
vision and emotion are eternal re- 
quisites of art. Perhaps some of us 
have not always seen and felt with 
him in earlier compositions, but 
he has rightfully earned respect as| 
an earnest and resourceful musician. 
In the first place, the Organ Con- 

certo is displayful, but its bril- 
liance is not the sort that strives 
to be sensational. An organist, he 

has composed with an obvious relish 

for the virtuoso aspects of his: in- 

strument. His themes are clearly 

stated, and if they are not—at first 

acquaintance—of plenary inspira- 

tion, they are striking and furnish 

a basis for the varied repetition and 

the logical developmen - he | 
is skilled. +3,f 3 

The slow ve e 


rs a good 


too, won the favor of the Friday 
subscribers. 


vitzky and Robert Schumann, after 


| The “ovation” of the afternoon| 
was, however, directed at Dr. Kousse- | 


' 


a particularly vital reading of the 


“Spring” Symphony” There. were 
Stamping and cheers as well as 
handclapping. Schumann’s glori- 
ous masterpiece, so warm, radiant 
and irresistible, so Germanic in style 
and universal in appeal, is music 
that Dr. Koussevitzky recreates 
Superlatively well. The orchestra 


; Was in top form, it is hardly neces- 


sary to add. 

Beethoven was accorded like 
treatment in a performance notable 
for clarity balanced with verve, 


| Yet the charm of this Symphony is 


almost too perfect: absolute sym- 
metry can grow monotonous, and 
Beethoven somehow was more per- 
suaSive as the Titan of the odd- 
numbered symphonies, But whether 
Beethoven’s stormy side or his tran- 


/quility wears best, is beside the 


point. All his symphonies are mas- 
terpieces, 

The season will be concluded. 
with the concerts next week, when 
this program will be heard: Sym- 
phony in G major, No. 88; Debussy: 
“La Mer”; Brahms: First Symphony, 


Biggs Soloist at First 
Performance With 


Symphony 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| The interest, if not the pleasure, 
l. 


deal of effective but not dis- 1 yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
tinguished melody, and he has suc- |concert centered largely in the first 


ceeded in writing fugal passages that | 
do not sound like a fugue. His in- 
strumentation is perhaps the least in- 


Performance here or anywhere of 
Leo Sowerby’s Concerto for Organ 


dividual part of the Concerto, and in |and Orchestra, with E. Power Biggs 
certain places is rather heavy-|as the soloist. The extremes of the 


handed. Mr. Sowerby was present, 


and from the stage received cordial programme fell to two familiar sym- | 
applause. ‘phonies, Beethoven’s Fourth and | 


It was especially fortunate that Schumann’s First. , 
Mr. Biggs was chosen to perform , i4 Z : IS U/ a 
the solo part, because he is a con- ; INS 


summate artist. His achievements 
have become known to some of the 
local public, but the very nature of 
his instrument required such an 


LOSES, AGA ORCHESTRA | 


The union of organ and orchestra in 


choral pieces is common enough and no 


occasion as this to bring him be-|°"® has ever questioned its effective- 


fore the Symphony audiences. He. 


n 


ess. As unassailable is the addition 


» of the organ to the orchestral] apparatus, 
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whether for sonority or color, in such 


pieces as Saint-Saens C minor Sym-| 
| tinguished melody. 


phony, Strauss’ ‘‘Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra’ or his ‘‘Apline’’ Svmphony, due, 
by the way, for a revival at Symphony 
Hall. But an organ concerto is a more 


delicate and debatable matter. Pitted | 
against the orchestra as a solo instru- | 


ment or in actual competition with it 
the organ loses out, unless the orches- 
tral part is specially designed, as in 
Rheinberger’s Concerto for organ, horns 


and strings. 
Shines in Quiet Section 


Less discreet than Rheinberger, Mr. 
Sowerby employs in his Concerto the 
standard modern orchestra and handles 
it with his characteristic exuberance. 
Consequently the organ part is quite 
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outshone in the first movement, though 
it makes out better in the quiet second 
division, with its MacDowellish mark- | 
ing ‘‘slowly and wistfully.’’ In the last 
movement, a series of variations on a 
theme in part disquietingly reminiscent 
of the Forlane in Ravel’s ‘‘Le Tombeau 
de Couperin,’’ Mr. Sowerby has achieved 
a distinctly better division of interest 
than in the first. 

If, as a result of an unsuccessful solv- 
ing of this technical problem, any of 
Mr. Biggs’ effort went for naught, that 


fact is deplorable, since he was con-. 


fronted with a task of exceeding diffi- 
culty. That he mastered these difficul- 
ties goes without saying. His recent 


series of Bach recitals at Harvard's | 


garnish, not the meal itself. And there 
is distinguishable, if not always dis- 


The two Symphonies in B-flat mafor 
were probably combined on a single pro- 
gramme for the first time in the his- 
tory of the Orchestra. If comparisons 
were here to be made between the es6- 
sentially classic Beethoven and the es- 
sentially romantic Schumann it might. 
be said that the elder composer ran. 
away with the honors in the matter of | 
construction and the younger exhibited 
the more persuasive ideas. 


Schumann’s “Spring” 


This “Spring’’ Symphony of Schu-| 
mann, sketched in a me’ “our days, is 
at once the least syn*. jie and the 
most melodic of all the!’.u,vrtant works 
in the form. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s success with both 
Symphonies has always been marked, 
and the performances of yesterday, en- 
thusiastically received, were up to his 
and the Orchestra’s high standards. It 
seemed, indeed, that the performance 


of Beethoven’s Symphony in particu-| 


lar, established a new “high’’ for that 
particular work. 


' 
} 


Germanic Museum have established be-| 


yond any doubt his virtuosity and mu- 
sicianship. He was liberally applauded 
yesterday as was Mr. Sowerby, who was 
present. 

Always Has Melody 


As. music, this Concerto made excel-_ 


| 
} 


lent entertainment, if that term may | 


here be used with propriety. Happily 
‘Mr. Sowerby has not succumbed to the 


| 
| 


present symphonic trend toward aus- 
terity, intellectuality and general drab- 
ness. His music, here as elsewhere, is 
written with a refreshing gusto. Dis- 
sonance is not spared, but it is sauce, or 


Symp 
OV, 2 


; id } ‘ 
First Performance o Sowerby’s Organ Concerto 
with E. Power Biggs as Soloist 


+ 
ae a 


i vd By MOSES SMITH 

erge Koussevitzky has a fondness for symmetrv j; 
gram-building. He gratified it to good effect con aay 
put together the first symphonies of three composers. He has 
been similarly successful with the program for the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra of yesterday afternoon and this 
evening, a list that begins with Beethoven’s Symphony in B-flat 
major and ends with Schumann’s in the same key. The sand- 
Wich has for flavorsome middle section Leo Sowerby’s Concerto 


‘* ry 


for Organ and Orchestra, heard in first performance yesterday 
by a matinee audience which probably was not of definitive or 
unified opinion as to whether: tle too free. But such pro- 


the music of the contemporary 
American was to its taste, but 
which applauded enthusiastical- 
ly after the performance of the 
Beethoven Symphony and re- 
mained to cheer after the Schu- 
mann. For the sake of the rec- 
ord it may be set down that both 
the organ soloist, E. Power Biggs, 
and Mr. Sowerby, who had jour- 
neyed here from the West for 
the performance, were the re- 
Cipients of cordial demonstra- 
tions from the audience. 

It was an afternoon of bril- 
liant orchestral playing, particu- 
larly in the Schumann Sym- 
phony, which has long been a 
Show-piece of the Boston Or- 
chestra, and Dr. Koussevitzky. 
This fact made it seem almost 
negilgible that sometimes the 
familiar Music may not have 
sounded in precisely the tempo 
and with the exact Shading that 
one might have wished. That 
is to say, the. essentia] charac- 
ter of each of the composers was 
somewhat Over-stressed. The 
Classicism of Beethoven 


emerged a little too precise 
Romanticism of Schumann a ite 


cedure was obvious] a fau 
| the right direction, ‘infinitely 3 
be preferred to a distorted Beet- 
hoven or a metronomic Schu- 
mann. It was characteristic of 
the latter-day Koussevitzky that 
even though the last movement 
of the Beethoven Symphony was 
played at great speed there was 
no sacrifice of style: and an in- 
dication of the extraordinary 
| ra thar the Boston Orches- 
| nere was practi | 
: va in precision. tai, 
oncerning the rforma 
of an unfamiliar work like Boar 
erby’s, difficult to grasp in first 
(even with the advantage of a 
Preview at the rehearsals), one 
naturally expresses oneself with 
less confidence. The presentation 
seemed excellent. The conductor 
seemed to have arrived at the 
heart of the music of manifold 
expression, the orchestra to play 
it with assurance, and the soloist 
to deliver with consummate vir- 
tuosity the difficult passages 
assigned to his instrument. If 
now and then the organ appar- 
ently waged an unequal battle 
with the orchestra, the circum- 
stance may plausibly have been 
due to the composer’s having in 
mind a more brilliant instru- 
ment than the organ of Sym- 
phony Hall. 
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Anything like a reasoned Opin- 
ion about the intrinsic character 
and merit of Mr. Sowerby’s 
music will also have to await 
another hearing. On the pres- 
ent occasion the work was 
stronger in the general impres- 
sion it created than in the de- 
tcree with which its thematic 
material seized the imagination. 
The subject-matter of the first 
movement seemed disparate, and 
some of its challenging vigor 
consequently missed point. There 
were displayed some striking 1in- 
stances of modern harmony and 
counterpoint. But they had no 
sooner arrested the attention 
than one was disturbed by a 
elib sequence that repeated what 


had been said more persuasively 
and naturally by composers of 


the nineteenth century. 

The second movement, which 
presented fewer difficulties for 
the listener, was also more pleas- 
ant. The writing was*easier, the 
resultant mood better sustained. 
There were heard some beautiful 
sequences for the solo instru- 
ment, while the music evaded 
mushiness, into which it might 
easily have fallen. At a guess, 
the composer had here much for 
which to be thankful to the per- 
formers yesterday. 

I found the third movement 
the most engrossing of all, even 
though the first sound of the 
principal theme was most dis- 
turbing. For the melody seemed 
to have leaped almost bodily out 
of the “Tombeau de Couperin” 
of Ravel. But once you took the 
theme for granted and ceased 
worrying about whether or not 
the similarity was mere coinci- 
dence, you found its treatment 
erateful and stimulating 
through the successive varia- 
tions. Here was healthy, force- 
ful expression—‘American,” if 
you must have a label. More 
important, it was contemporane- 
ous. There was no attempt to 
gloss over the facts of life. If 
a dissonant progression was ger- 
mane to the subject-matter and 
the composer’s way with music, 
it was revealed without apology 





or without overstatement (which 
can be just as bad). The meth- 


od of variation, with its obvious 
limitations, might well appear to 


have exhausted itself in the last 
century. 
composer like Sowerby to remind 


But along comes a 


us of the persistent: danger of 
easy generalizations. 
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+++++++.....Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 30, at 8 


Lwenty-fourth Programme 


De l’aube 4 midi sur la mer 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


II, Jeux de vagues 


Andante sostenuto 
Iii. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


Menuetto 


Largo 
I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 


I. Adagio; Allegro 


I, 
IT. 


Petts t eee eee ee eeeeeeeeess ++ Symphony 
IV. Adagio: Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 


II, 


III. 


IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito 
ITI. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 29, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 30, at 8:15 0’clock 


HAYDN Symphony in G major, No. 88 


I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Largo 
III. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito 


DEBUSSY “La Mer,” Three Symphonic Sketches 


I. De l’aube 4 midi sur la mer 
II, Jeux de vagues 
III. Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 


| : , ; | mpenenaenen I. Un poco sostenuto: Allegro 
E. Power Biggs, organist II. Andante sostenuto 


lif. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


IV. Adagio: Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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Fifty-Seventh Season ¢ 


Symphony Concert 


oe 


Orchestra and Conductor at Topmost Powers for 
the Season’s Closing Rites 


By MOSES SMITH 

If Serge Koussevitzky had planned the final concerts of the 
season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra,. yesterday atternoon 
and this evening, with a view to best exhibiting the present high 
position of the Orchestra as an artistic institution. he could 
scarcely have accomplished a more striking result than yesier- 
day’s matinee concert. The program, containing Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in G major (No. 88), “La Mer,” by Debussy and the First 
Symphony of Brahms, was almost idea] for the purpose. | It en- 
compassed three important periods in the history of music-—late 
eighteenth-century classicism, nineteenth-century Rcmanticism 
and early twentieth-century im-+-——— RT RE ea 
pressionism. The portrait would lous ensemble which makes the 


) ... Orchestra appear to be one 
have been rounder with the in- voice, hot a hundred, When a 


clusion cf a rough-and-ready rep- more obviously passionate note 
resentative of our own day. But was required in the Brahms c 
a concert season’s finale must minor Symphony it came forth 


above all be pleasant. As to per- naturally and effortlessly, with-| 


formance, the almost perfect in-/out roushness and without false 
strumental playing from the be-'sentiment. 


ginning of the concert to the The Boston Orchestra was as’ 


end, was an indication of why elcse to perfection yesterday as 
the Orchestra is now regarded many of us would care to have 
by practically all who hear it it come. A shade closer and we 
as unsurpassed, if it is not in- might be worried as was Bernard 
deed ivalled, inpsthe whole Shaw when he first heard Hei- 
world(#dp fo fi . AA fetz and supplicated that sur- 

The p rforn nee of the Haydn passing violinist to play less per- 
Symphony offered the finest fectly because the gods were 
Sample of the incredible pre- jealous of their own perfection. 
cision, fleetness and plasticity of Dr. Koussevitzky—to the ex- 
the string section. In the recre- tent that he is separable from 
ation of “La Mer” we listeners the orchestra—was also an ob- 
had an opportunity to observe ject lesson. The performance 
the wondrous sensibility of all showed for the thousandth time 


the choirs of the Orchestra, their those qualities of imagination, 
seemingly infinite ability to col- sensitiveness, power and musical . 


or and shade and that miracu- Passion which were apparent 


when he first came here almost 
fourteen years ago. It also ex- 
hibited the enormous artistic 
growth of the conductor since 
then. It has been a truism for 
more than half a century that 
no conductor can lone remain 
With the Boston Symphony Or- 
Chestra without becoming a 
greater musician. We observed 
the force of that truism yester- 
day as the successive numbers 
of the program unfolded. The 
Haydn Symphony was set forth 
not only with virtuosity and 
spirit but also with refinement 
and poise. “La Mer” was an 
enormously exciting experience, 
because even when the music- 
making was most intense the 
conductor never released -his 
grip on the orchestra or himself. 


Exactly the same thing could be. 
said of his treatment of the 


Brahms Symphony, Here the 
condition was more surprising 
because in the past the con- 
ductor has marred an otherwise 
thrilling presentation by blow- 
ing the Symphony up until it 
was out of shapes. There was no 
Such distortion yesterday, and 
the result was the finest per- 
formance of the C minor Sym- 
Phony within memory. 

The matinee audience was, for 
once, not unmindful of its ex- 
ceptional opportunity. At the 
beginning of the concert it 
greeted the conductor in a fash- 
ion now Customary for opening 
or closing rites, rising with the 
musicians of the Orchestra as 
he came on stage and applaud- 
ing warmly until he begged it 
to desist. The applause after 
the several numbers was not 
merely a cordial round of hana- 
Clapping, but consisted Of cheers 
and stamping of feet as Well. 

Thus at the end of fourteen 
Seasons, the longest tenure of 
any conductor in the history of 
the Boston Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky seems more firmly 
established in the affections of 


the Bostonian public than ever. 
He is the first “permanent” con- 
ductor of that institution, by 
virtue first of the fact of his 
long tenure and sscond of his 
contractual relations with the 
Trustees. substantially guaran- 
teeing him the position until he 
Should want to give it up. The 


rumor-mongers have been busy 


for more than a year in break- 
ing that relation. The end of 
the present season was supposed 
to be the “dead-line.’” For an- 
Swer one has but to look at the 
program-book of these final con- 
certs, containing the customary 
announcement for the next sea- 
son of the “Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor.” 

The season ending tonight has 
been in many respects a notable 
artistic achievement as well as 
a source of great ploasure to the 
thousands who frequent the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s’ 


concerts. It would be both in- 
adequate and unfair to attempt 
to summarize the _ significant 
features of the season in a few 
sentences. Such an appraisal 
had better await another day. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Custom reigns at the beginning 
and the end of a Boston Symphony 
season, Thus it was that Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky’s appearance on the 
Symphony Hall Stage yesterday aft- 
ernoon for the last Friday concert, 
Was a signal for audience and orches- 


tra to rise. Each Autumn and Spring 


this dignified and charming rite pro- 
vides a fitting display of regard for 
the gifted man, whose ministrations 
elevated the Boston Symphony again 
to superlative rank, and who has 


maintamed it th » fo Oo many 
"a 3A I30 GU g 
Cust ecteés thatf#hereshal] be 


no soloist at these opening and clos- 
ing concerts, and that Only familiar 
music shall be played. Accordingly, 
yesterday’s list began with the G 
major Symphony No, 88, by Haydn: 
continued with the three Symphonic. 
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sketches, “The Sea,” by Debussy, 
and ended with the First Symphony 
of Brahms. The last-named, incident- 
ally, has come to be the official finale 
of the season, to judge by the num- 
ber of times Dr. Koussevitzky aas 
employed it for the purpose. The 
imposing design of the work, its im- 
pressive sonorities and classic na-| 
ture rightfully entitle it to tne place. 

The G major Haydn Symphony has 
been an especial favorite with Dr. 
Koussevitzky, for it has stood many 
times upon his programs. The gen- 
tleness and luminous clarity of his 
reading long since endeared both 
work and performance to Boston 
concert-goers. So it was again yes- 
terday. 

Where once the conductor brought 
out the shadowy, evanescent side of 
Debussy’s music, he now seeks fin- 
ish of details, and robust clearness 
in “La Mer.” There have been two 
schools of thought about Debussy, 
one of which has insisted that Vague, 
luscious harmonies are the essence 
of Debussy, and that jagged rhyth- 
mic lines and bold dissonance result 
from mistaken interpretation. Those 
of such a mind might find it difficult 
to support their belief after so 
marvelous a performance of. this 
masterpiece as we heard yesterday. 
Debussy’s sea was no mill pond; 
there were no water lilies in Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s reading yesterday, 

Both orchestra and conductor must 
have been tired after an arduous 
season that culminated in last 
Tuesday’s performance of the Beeth- 
oven “Missa Solemnis.” There was 
no evidence of it in the vitality and 
splendor of their Haydn, Debussy 
and Brahms, apart from a slight: 
nervous tension that detracted from 
the usual Boston Symphony pre- 
cision, 

Somehow the handclapping, the 
stamping and cheering that followed 
the Brahms Symphony seemed loud- 
er than usual. At any rate, they 
constituted a thorough-going “‘ova- 
tion.” A repetition of the program 
tonight will finish the season. 

C. W. D. 


SUMMARIZES 
SYMPHONY 
SEASON 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


AVEL, with nine pieces played, 

and Prokofieff, with eight, led 
all other composers in the Boston 
Symphony season just past. Even 
Beethoven, generally the high man, 
trailed with six, four symphonies, an 
overture and a concerto; a figufe 
equalled by Sibelius. Of course 
there was a reason, or rather two 
reasons. The death of Ravel on 
Dec. 28 occasioned a memorial pair 
of concerts and Dr. Koussevitzky, in 
order to do the job right, presented 
a different programme at each. As 
for Prokofieff, with four pieces, 
three of them novelties, already to 
his credit, he appeared as guest-con- 
ductor in a programme of his own 
works, of which three again were 
new. Yet Prokofieff in his much 
discussed and much criticised state- 
ment to the press complained that 


ae te did not 1) Bee eciate 
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formed for the first ‘time at these 
concerts and all of them, save the 
Requiem of Faure, Bach’s Sixth 
Brandenburg Concerto and Pizzetti’s 
“Concerto del l’Estate’? were new to 
Boston. How many of them will re- 
main in the repertory? Not many, 
probably. Prokofieff’s Second Violin 
Concerto, introduced here by Jascha 
Heifetz, is sure to attract other vio- 
linists, and Dr. Koussevitzky is quite 
certain to repeat his amusing “Lieu- 
tenant Kije” suite. The Third Sym- 
phony of Edward Burlingame Hill is 
much too attractive to be dropped; 


the Symphony of Walter Piston, a 


less genial work, is sufficiently seri-. 


ous to warrant another hearing. 
Other violinists may or may not 
play the -long-buried and generally 
ineffective Violin Concerto of Schu- 
mann. It is not likely that pianists 
in general will be attracted by Rach- 
maninoff’s brilliant but essentially 
empty “Rhapsody on a Theme of 


Paganini,’ which he himself played. 


here. 

Besides Prokofieff, Georges Enes- 
cO appeared as composer-conductor, 
renewing our acquaintance with the 
alluring First Rumanian Rhapsody 
and introducing his soundly made 
Second Suite in the classical manner. 
The Symphonic poem, ‘Actaeon,” 
by his countryman, Allesandresco, 
the only novelty in that no longer 
popular form, was hardly worth pre- 
senting. The other guest-conductor, 
Daniele Amfitheatrof, who led a pair 
of concerts in mid-season, is not 
likely to return to us. His own 
‘American Panorama’? was so bad 
as to be almost a scandal. Since she 
directed the Bach Cantata Club’s 
performance of Faure’s Requiem and 
was hence the first woman ever to 
lead the Symphony Orchestra at a 
regular concert, Nadia Boulanger 
should also be included here. 


In addition to hearing Rachmani- | 


noff and Prokofieff as soloists in their 
own works—the latter played his 
youthful and unimportant First Piano 
Concerto—we were honored by the 
personal appearance of Paul Hinde- 
mith, most notable of German mod- 
ernists, playing his provocative Viola 
Concerto, “Kammermusik” No. 5, 
while at the same concert Dr. Kous- 


wise one of the big successes of the’! 
season. This reviewer, who feels 
deeply that Bruckner and Mahler) 
have yet to receive their just deserts 
in this city, herewith repeats his plea 
for the introduction or the revival, 
as the case may be, of Mahler’s Sec- 
ond, Fourth, Sixth, Seventh and 
EKighth and of Bruckner’s Third, 
Fifth, Sixth and Ninth Symphonies. 
Another composer who needs a bit of 
championing is D’Indy, represented 
this season only by the delightful 
Symphony on a French Mountain 
Air, played at a pair of Monday and 
Tuesday concerts, with Robert Casa- 
desus as the assisting pianist and Mr. 
Burgin conducting. 


To mention the outstanding per- 
formances in a season that seemed) 
to surpass even its 14 predecessors | 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction | 
would be virtually to review most of. 
the programmes in detail. Suffice 
it then to mention those of Beetho- 
ven’s First, Third and Fourth Sym- 
phonies and Sibelius’ First and Sec- 
ond, those of all the pieces by Ravel, 
Debussy’s “La Mer,” Strauss’ “Ein | 


~Heldenleben” and ‘‘Death and Trans- 
“figuration” and also those of the! 


_ violin concertos. of Brahms and Men- 


sevitzky conducted the rugged and. 


impressive **Konzertmusik” for 
strings and brass, composed for the 
orchestra’s 50th season. 


Three symphonies by Brahms and 
none by Bruckner will some day seem 
an unequal distribution of favors. 
However, the revival after 23 years. 
of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, re- 
peated at a later pair of concerts, 
was one of the high spots and like- 


delssohn with Messrs. Heifetz and | 
Menuhin as the respective soloists. 

Besides the Pops, which begin on/| 
Wednesday, there will be two other 
concerts this week, both on Friday 
evening. At Jordan Hall there will 
be a Community Orchestra Festival 
under the auspices of the WPA, with 
Margaret Kurkjian, pianist, as solo- 
ist, and at the Museum of Fine Arts 
the Harvard Glee Club will give its 
yearly concert there, open to the 
public without charge. 

By Wednesday evening, when Ar- 
thur Fiedler raises his baton over an 
orchestra of some 90 Symphony 
players, Symphony Hall will have as- 
sumed its most festive summer garb. 
The programme of the opening night 
well suggests the range which Mr. 
Fiedler’s lists will adopt. On it are 


to be found the March from the 
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“Caucasian Sketches” of Ippolitav- 
Ivanov, the Overture to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” Grieg’s 
“Spring,? the Bacchanale from 


“Samson *and Delilah,” Chabrier’s 
“Marche Joveuse,’’ Dances by Ko- 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Stuff,” by McBride, which will re- 


| 
| 


daly, and “Delirien’” Waltzes of 
Josef Strauss, Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture and a Hungarian Dance of 
Brahms. For more timely interest 
there will be a selection from “‘Snow 
White” and a piece called “Swing 


ceive its first performance. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The 24th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. This and the repetition of the | 
concert tomorrow evening comprise | 
the final pair of the 57th season. | 
The program was as follows: 


Havdn ..ceccoeeesesee- S¥Mmphony in G major 

f No. &8. | 

‘‘Ta Mer,’ Three 

Symphonic Sketches. 

Brahms ....-++e+e+--S¥mphony No. 1 in C 
minor Op. 68, 


Once again and for the 13th time 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
completed a _ gloriously successful 
season. The splendid performance of 
the Brahms First Symphony, which 
has become the traditional finale, 
brought forth the expected and de- 
served ovation. We are more for- 
tunate than we know in having this 
amazing orchestra year after year 


Debussy 


at our beck’ and call and ever with | | 
_been content to rest on his oars as | 


undiminis "9 say pt per- | 
fection. 3 nald 
Previou we wy an Mens nt 


performanée of one of Haydn’s most 
ingratiating symphonies and a bril- 
liant interpretation of Debussy’s ‘‘La 
Mer.’ Dr. Koussevitzky is wise in 
reviving many of the symphonies of 
Haydn and Mozart. There are so 
many to choose from that a concert 
audience hardly gets familiar with 
the charming qualities and origin- 
ality of any one. The great 
symphonies. of Mozart and the 
“Surprise” of Haydn may be ex- 


ceptions, nor would we wish to have 
Mozart’s three . masterpieces ne- 
giected. But Haydn wrote so much 
that was at least as good as and 
frequently better than the “Surprise” 
that it is only intelligent to search 
about among them. None of the 
three presented this season, for ex- 
ample, is at all too well known. 


‘Moreover, the music of both com- 
posers fits well on almost any 


program and makes a perfect con- 


trast with either the romantics or 


the moderns. 

Debussy ‘La Mer”, as a case in 
point, lost none of its wondrous 
charm and mysterious illusion by 
coming after the direct geniality of 
Haydn. It is a marvelous score, so 
subtle in its cumulation of effects, 
evoking the wilderness and fascina- 
tion of the sea without showing the 
guiding hand of the artist. Debussy’s | 
methods in building these musical | 
edifices, which may be called by a | 
variety of names, are remarkable 
when one studies them, and the total 
effect is no less so when one simply 
listens. Every rhythmical figure, 
every harmonic sequence and all 
the scraps of melody are bent to 
creating this impression of the 
whole. And how beautifully in such 
a performance as yesterday’s is that | 
impression conveyed! | 

To go from the particular to the | 
general, we can look back on a most. 
interesting season, which for novelty 
far outstripped the past two. For 
several years Dr. Koussevitzky has | 


far as more than a modicum of new. 
music is concerned. That is, he has' 
offered not more than a dozen new. 
works each season with a handful of 
revivals of modern music. This year 
there have been four first perform- 
ances anywhere and considerably 
over 20 other works that were un- 
familiar to Boston. 

_ We have summed up the season 
in an article to appear Sunday. Con- 
sequently we shall only briefly in- 
dicate some conclusions here, Three 
of the first performances were in- 
teresting not only for intrinsic merit 


out also because they were the pro- 
cuct of American composers. These 
were the Symphonies of Piston and 
Hill and the Organ Concerto of 
Sowerby. Mr. Piston’s symphony 
would win our vote as one of the two 
important scores introduced here 
during the season. The other would 
certainly be Prokofieff’s Second 
Violin Concerto. 

The works presented by Mr. Pro- 
kofieff himself were minor ones, as 


was\also the “Lieutenant Kije” Suite, | 


though none of them was without 
charm or value. Hindemith’s “Kam- 
mermusik,” in which he played the 
viola, was entertaining and yet not 
one of his more serious works. Both 
Hindemith’s ‘“‘Konzertmusik” for 
brass and strings and Roussel’s Third 
Symphony would, of course, rank 
high if they were not out of the 
category established above, in that 
they have been played here before. 
Of but slightly less interest were 
Malipiero’s Second Symphony and 
che concerto by Starokadomsky; nor 
should we forget Sibelius’s impressive 
“The Origin of Fire.” Altogether it 
has been an exceptionally good and 
lively season and reflects the greatest 
credit on Dr. Koussevitzky’s intel- 
ligence and taste. 


American Composers 
And the Public 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

In-an article on the music page 
of The Sunday Herald, Alexander 
Williams wrote as follows. “Deep 
sympathy is from time to time ex- 
pressed with the plight of the mod- 
ern American composer and the 
difficulties that he has in getting 
his creations heard. It is a real 


plight, and any project to alleviate 
it should win the support of in- 
quiring minds. It is not necessary 
nor is it possible to like all modern 
music, but it is at least intelligent 
to be curious about it. One of the 
latest experiments designed to spread 
abroad the music of our native com- 


posers is the New Music Quarte y 
Recordings.” Gre, 2 /9 28 dled 


He might well have efvEn publicity 
to the fortnightly meetings of the 
Composers’ Forum in the Lecture 
Hall of the Boston Public Library, 
which has for nearly three years 
now been carrying out this idea of 
giving our native composers an op- 
portunity of having their work heard 
by the public. ‘The Composers’ 
Forum is by no means the least 
valuable of the federal music project 
units, although 'not a remunerative 
project like the Commonwealth 
Symphony orchestra and _ state 
chorus and the State Symphony 
orchestra. Perhaps a little more 
publicity given to this good work of 
the Composers’ Forum by music 
critics will help to lessen the dis- 
couragement of our native American 
composers at getting their work 50 
infrequently heard. 

Boston J. H. FERGUSON, 
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Symphony Season in Review: 
The Modernists Return 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


After two seasons when relatively little new music was 
offered by the Boston Symphony, Dr. Koussevitzky has returned 
to his policy of catholic generosity to modernism. Less than a 
dozen works new to Boston were produced in each of the past 
two seasons. This year there were 22 introduced to symphony 


audiences and seven revivals of new music heard but once or 
twice before. There were four first performances anywhere, 
Hill’s and Piston’s Symphonies, Sowerby’s Organ Concerto and 
Thomas de Hartmann’s ’Cello Concerto. Ahan ay, 72 f Mad - 

The composer represented by the mo orks’ produced wits 
Ravel, with :nine works, not altogether surprising when we reca!]l 
that the programs of the commemorative pair of concerts were 
different. Next was Prokofieff with eight, also not too unusual 
considering his visit here. After these came Beethoven and 
Sibelius with six each and Brahms and Wagner with four. Mozart, 
Haydn, Tchaikovsky, Strauss and Schumann rated three apiece, 
and Hindemith, Enesco, Debussy, Bach, Mendelssohn and Mahler 
two. It should be recalled that in the last named case the 
figure represents a repetition of the 5th Symphony. 

It will be seen from these figures that Dr. Koussevitzky has 
lost none of his adventuring spirit. True, we heard four symphonies 
of Beethoven and three of Brahms; but that is not unreasonable. 
Gratifying to us, who have been helping the prosecution for some 
time, was the slight falling-off in Strauss. Doubtless it cost Dr. 
Koussevitzky some pangs to limit Strauss to three tone poems 
during the season, for this music is a favorite vehicle for con- 
ductors. We are grateful to him, however, for’'even this com- 
parative restraint, because there has been too much emphasis on 
Strauss to the neglect of music by other composers. 

What of the new works themselves? Three were by American 
composers. The Hartmann ’Cello Concerto, to dispose of that 
briefly, was in no way a remarkable piece, though ably designed 
to suit the instrument. Mr. Piston’s Symphony struck us as an 
exceedingly interesting composition. It was a work of real sub- 
stance, not one that could be easily assimilated at a first hearing; 
and it should be repeated at no distant time. Mr. Hill’s Symphony 
was to us less interesting, perhaps because its idiom is more 
familiar. At the same time one could admire the skill with 
which it was planned and developed. Mr. Sowerby’s Organ Con- 
certo was an effective work in a special field. 

The curious thing about these “premieres” was that they were 
all dissimilar, yet successful, works by American composers. It 
is encouraging for once to be able to praise native products in 
the art which can stand on their own merits in comparison with 
foreign music. It has not been possible to say that frequently in 
the past. 


. Another gratifying point about the season has been that none 
of the new music has been footling or not worth the trouble of 
presenting, with the possible exception of Marsel Poot’s Symphony. 
Easily the most. important foreign score was- Prokofieff’s Second 
Violin Concerto, which Mr. Heifetz played in what was one of the 
most stimulating concerts of this or any other year. None of 
Prokofieff’s other unfamiliar music was up to the level of this 
adroit and attractive concerto. “Peter and the Wolf” will prove 
a valuable addition to the repertoire for children’s concerts, nor 
will its humor fail to be appreciated by adults. The First Piano 
Concerto and the “Lieutenant Kije”’ were both entertaining in 
their respective ways. The “Romeo and Juliet” Suite and the 
Rus#in Overture in themselves had certain merits, but if they 
indicate that Prokofieff’s future is to be along their lines, they 
must be considered disappointing. 

Let us consider the other new music together, regardless of 
whether it was heard for the first time here or not. Among the 
revivals of new music, then, Roussel’s Third Symphony was an 
excellent choice. The more it is heard, we believe, the more will 
its splendid qualities emerge. Hindemith was represented by two. 
unusually interesting works. Certain modernists can be listened 
to without much adjustment on the hearer’s part, but not Hinde- 
mith. A study of his music, almost any of it, leads one to 
appreciate the virtues of this energetic musica] mind, 

Accordingly the Konzertmusik for Strings and brass and the 
Kammermusik for solo viola and small orchestra may not have 
“gone down” with a part of the public. There is nothing uncom- 
mon in an attitude of unwillingness to listen to music: that is 
couched in an unfamiliar idiom: but it is possible to say that 
an increasing body of the public is listening with an even keener 
appreciation of what Hindemith has to say. ! 

Two Italian works command more than passing attention. 
These were the Malipiero Second Symphony, “Elegiaca,” which. 
was both original and interesting, and the Concerto dell’ Estate 
of Pizzetti, a slighter work of undeniable charm. Mr. Enesco in- 
troduced his own Suite here, good music all of it, and a badly 
dated tone poem, “Actaeon,” by his countryman, Alessandresco. 
Mr. Amfitheatrof introduced his own American Panoraina, an 
amazing grab-bag of ear-tickling cliches which was both directly 
and indirectly: funny. Kodaly’s Ballet Music should be heard 
again, inasmuch as that admirable composer’s music is too little 
known in Boston. | 

Sibelius had two first performances here when the Helsinki 
Chorus sang his “The Captive Queen” and “The Origin of Fire” 
with the orchestra. The first was merely a patriotic song of no 
great artistic value, but the latter was a remarkable work of 
Sibelius’ best. By all odds the best music that we have heard 
from Soviet Russia was contained in the Concerto by Staroka- 
domsky. ‘The revival of Martelli’s “Assyrian Bas-Reliefs,” a 
curiously naive work, was worth the trouble if one happened to 
like this kind of music. The first performance throughout America 
and Europe of Schumann’s Violin Concerto brought such a rain 
of publicity and discussion that we shall merely refuse to bring 
the subject up again at this time. Most impressive was the pro- 
duction of Faure’s ethereally beautiful Requiem under Mlle. 
Boulanger. That about covers, though in sketchy fashion, the 
points of special interest in the past season of the Boston Sym- 
phony. As usual, in the choice of programs and the standard 
of performance, Dr. Kouessevitzky and the orchestra have main- 
tained a level that is as high as, if not higher than, that of any, 
other organization in the country, 
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Assaying the Repertory and the Performers of 
ernay Stimulating Year of Concerts 


itt, , ) 3 By Moses smitH () 17 @~_ 

The fifty*seventh season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was eventful and exciting. If there were any need, it would have 
established the orchestra’s series of concerts as perhaps the finest 
in the world on the basis of the several elements involved—the 
quality of orchestral playing, the musical Sincerity and persuasive- 
ness of the conductor and the artistic standard and scope of the 
programs. In the specific manifestation of one or ancther of 

these elements at a given time one might have taken exception, 
preferred the condition elsewhere. But one bases a judgmenr on 
the complex, and over a period of time. For the purposes of the 


present article, we may te ——— — 
conductor and orchestra for | Statistics and Opinion 


granted and concentrate on the; Among the more recent com- 
programs and certain excep- | POsers Rave] was most hand- 
tional features of the concert | somely represented. In fact, his 
season. /nine constituted the greatest 
The most vigorous battle Dr. Single entry for any, new or old, 
Koussevitzky has had to fight in |@ fact for which the two sepa- 
Boston — and there have been | rate (and exceptional) memorial 
others—has been on behalf of | Programs were responsible. Next 
contemporary music. If many |Came Prokofiev, whose total of 
had suspected that in recent sea-| eight was due lar gely to the pro- 
Sons the conductor was begin- | 8fam of his own music for which 
ning to give up the fight, a sur-| he was conductor and pianist as 
vey of the present season is jn-| Well. Sibelius, with SIX, Was 
structive (due allowance being | next—and his popularity, now 
made for the contributions of |0N a par with the masters of the 
guest conductors). Of the eighty. | past, was sufficient explanation. 
SIX compositions that appeared |Of the other moderns” only 
on the twenty-four programs for | Debussy and Enesco, with a pair 
Friday afternoons and Saturday | €ach, were represented by more 
evenings not less than thirty-| than a single composition. The 
two were written by living com-| Most significant negative item 
posers. Granted that some of | Was the complete omission of 
this music was not entirely con. | music by Stravinsky, still re- 
temporary in spirit, even though Sarded by many as the most 
bearing a twentieth century forceful ’ and original creative 
dateline. Set against this fact, Musician of our time. 
on the other hand, an additional . Of the four compositions given 
nine compositions by Ravel and first performance at these con- 
another by Roussel, both de- certs | three were significantly 
Ceased within the year. Adq American. The other, Hart- 
items like two works by Debussy Mann’s ’Cello Concerto, was of 
and one by Scriabin and it is importance merely as a vehicle 
Seen that half of the repertory for the exceptional talents of 
for the season came out of music Paul Tortelier. Professor E. B. 
written in the present century. Hill’s Third Symphony revealed 
This is not only an extraordi- him in more robust vein than 
nary record; it is a commenda- did his previous works. Walter 
ble one. It cannot be said too Piston’s First Symphony im- 
often that if the art of music is pressed the present writer as an 
to be alive it must not rest on past. important American composi- 
laurels, Similarly listeners must tion: and Similarly, though with 
hear new music if they are not some reservation, the Organ 
to become stultified. Concerto of Leo Sowerby. 


- Of the other works new to the 


symphony concerts, and in most 


instances new to Boston as well, 
probibly the most successful was 
Prokofiev’s Second Violin Con- 
certo, which this writer was un- 
able to hear. In different veins, 
his “Kije” Suite and “Pster and 
the Wolf” were both delightful 
fare; the First Piano Concerto 
Was a curiosity, and the Second 
Suite from “Romeo and Juliet” 
substantially a failure. There was 


Stimulating or ingratiating qual-. 
¥ “ ‘ uneven but frequently moving 


work, which would almost un- 
doubtedly have fared better 
with musicians if it had not 
been blown up so much in ad- 


ity in such works as Hindemith’s 
“Kammermusik” for viola and 
orchestra, Malipiero’s “Elcgiaca”’ 
Symphony, Rachmaninov’s “Pag- 
anini” Rhapsody, Starokadom- 
Sky’s Concerto, Enssco’s Suite, 
Pizzetti’s “Concerto dell’ Estate’”’ 
and Marcel Poot’s Symphony. 
With the exception of Amfitheat- 
rov’s “American Panorama” none 
of the unfamiliar music was quite 
& waste of time. 


Visitors 


In addition to Walter Piston, 
who conducted the first perform- 
ances of his Symphony, and Rich- 
ard Burgin, who preserved one 


program, there were four conduc. 
tors sharing the baton with Dr. 
Koussevitzky. Nadic Boulanger’s 
presentation of the Faure Re- 
quiem was a notable expcrience. 
Botn Georges. Enseco and Proko- 
flev, each in his Own way, made 
the symphonic season more vita] 
by their appearances. The same 
could not be said of the two 
weeks during which Daniele Am- 
fitheatrov presided over the 
Orchestra. He is a& young man, 
perhaps with talent; but it is not 
easy to see why that talent should 
be culivated at the expense of 
the patrons of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra. And before 
leaving the subject of guest-con- 
ductors reference may be made 
to a correspondent, who pleads 
for the re-engagement of Enesco 
and invitation to Bruno Walter, 
how an honored exile, for next, 
season. The present writer is in 
hearty agreement in both in- 
Stances, 

Heifetz seemed to have been 
the _ best-liked of the soloists... 
But Gieseking, Menuhin and 
Rachmaninov were not far be- 
hind. Hindemith. in a differen; 


Way, of course, was remarkably 
‘Interesting, as was Prokofiev. 
And in some respects the out- 


Standing “soloist” was the Hel- 
sinki chorus of Finland, come to 
expound the choral music of 
Sibelius. 


In Sum 


It -is not possible here to do 
more than skim the surface. 
But one must at least mention 
certain other features. There 
was the Schumann Concerto, an 


vance. There was the revival, 
repeated later in the season, of 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony, mag- 
nificiently played under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s direction. The 
Ravel programs displayed con- 
ductor and orchestra at their 
best. Here and there the con- 
ductor’s imagination and canny 
skill in program-building seemed 
to serve him less than well,.-But 
to expect him to pick a winner 
every time is unfair. It is the 
average that counts, and his 
average during the past season 
was hizh. 





Renewing the Discussion 
~ Of Symphonic Programs 


Facts, Figures and Reflections as Disclosed by a 
Recent Survey Here and Afield 


By MOSES SMITH Aa, ty WAVES a 


Examination of the programs of the recentl¥ completed fifty- 
Seventh season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a subject with 
which this space was occupied last week, recalls the articie in 
which, some weeks ago, Drs. John H. Mueller and Kate Herner of 
Indiana University stated some illuminating conclusicns derived 
from their careful survey of programs of the principal American 
orchestras over more than half a century. The matter is even 
more interesting if one examines the charts which the authors 
prepared and which, because of considerations of space and for 
other reasons, it was impossible to publish at that time. Each of 


the charts furnishes a ready¢ten per cent for the other or- 
comparison between the Boston chestras. The “curve” remained 
Orchestra and seven other sym- at about the same level] for ten 
phony orchestras of this country. or fifteen years, shot up again 

On one of the charts the rela- to about twelve per cent at the 


tive preponderance of music by turn of the century, and since 


Beethoven, Wagner and Sibelius then hs declined graduaily to 
on orchestral programs is indi- a little more than five per cent. 
cated. Beginning in the late The Boston curve, meanwhile, 
ecventies and early eighties, Shows on the whole, a surprising- 
ccnt of the programs consisted of ly level tendency, with a more or 
Beethoven’s music, ‘there was less gradual decline to just un- 
a sharp but evenly spaced der five per cent. 

drop for about fifteen years, at, Sibelius does not appear at all, 
the end of which time the per- | of course, until the late nineties. 
centage had falien to about thir- | His music has shown a steady in- 
teen. From then until the! crease in popularity, the Boston 
period ’31-’35, which is the last | pregrams showing a slightly 
one considered by the authors, | higher percentage from the be- 
the decline was more gradual to | ginning. With the coming of 
about ten per cent. There are Koussevitzky, fourteen years ago, 
more jagged peaks naturally ‘tt | the Boston curve is considerably 
the case of the Boston Sym-! higher than that of the other 
phony Orchestra than in the orchestras. In the period ’31-’35 
case of the average taken from music by Sibelius represented 


b 
séven other orchestra’s reper about 21% per cent of the music 


ories. i the co-. 
scence ts a ie es in the repertory of the seven or- 
striking _chestras; about 7 per cent of 


' Boston’s. The percentage was 
, for the first | 

Rnd hay. coag Aacin = | approximated during the season 
tra followed the trend of the | Just past, when six works out of 
others, dropping from about nine | eighty-seven for the long sub- 
per cent to about five. Probably | Scrivtion series were by Sibelius. 
because of the stimulus of the} The second chart contains 
first Bayreuth Festivals there | curves for German and American 
Was a rapid rise again almost to | music, In both cases the pro- 


grams of the Boston orchestras 


follows the tendencies displayed 


60 per cent of the music played 
by American orchestras was Ger- 
man. There was a slight and 
gradual decline until the period 
of the World War, when the per- 
centage dropped quickly to less 
than 40, where it has remained 
Since. The last entries show Bos- 
tonians listening to a little more 


American and a little less Ger- 


man music than do the inhabi- 
tants of any of the other cities. 

The last chart is concerned 
with modern music in the reper- 
tories since the quinquennial, 
96-00. Exactly how modern 
music is defined is not indicated. 
Presumably a modernist of the 
turn of the century is not so re- 
garded by the authors now. At 
any rate, there has been qa per- 
Sistent rise from less than five 
per cent to more than twenty. 
Here again Boston soon took the 
lead, which it has maintained 
for thirty years. In the last pe- 
riod covered, the Boston per- 
centage was almost thirty. The 
summary of the past season’s 
prcesgrams, treated in last week’s 
article, was strong confirmation, 
of course. 

In sum, the Boston Orchestra’s 
protrams have tended, on the 
whole, to resemble those of 
other orchestras in significant 
traits, except that they have 
been a little more or less so. In 
the case of Beethoven we have 
followed the prevalent fashion 
(or it has followed us). We have 
persistently heard less Wagner 
than is heard in other cities, 
and somewhat more Sibelius. In 
modern music we have for years 
been a little in the van. In 
American and German music 
our Curve is close to the average, 


(the norm but his closeness to it. 
‘Under his regime and that of 
elsewhere. In the eighties about 


his predecessor, Pisrre Monteux, 
the ratio of mcdern music has 
risen steadily and has dis. 
gruntled many a subscriber. But 
the same thing, to a lesser de- 
grec, it is true, has been hap.- 
pening elsewhere. For better or 
(aS some may say) worse, the 
Old “comfortable” days in the 
conceri-hall have dz:parted. The 
notion, so prevalent in the nine- 
teenth century, that the art of 


music had arrived at some sort 
of perfection, has been happily 
outmoded. We have begun to 
realize that an art which con- 
sists of rearranging the word- 
order of familiar sentences ig 
not an art at all, but a species 
of game. Without growth and 
change (and consequent discom- 
fort) there is no vitality. With- 
out vitality there is certainly no 
art. 

Review of The gen- 


Boston Symphony ¢*,,<%3% 


Season ton Sym- 
phony concerts is from year to year 
fairly constant and prescribed. The 
repertory must necessarily consist 
in greater part of “standard” com- 
positions, because audiences today 


live on proved music of the past, 


with new pieces and revivals of less 


familiar old music for occasional 


filip. Yet within these essential 
limits, each season invariably has 
elements of novelty that set it apart 
from the one previous and those to 


follow. 


The orchestra’s 57th season, ended 


with the concerts of April 29 and 
30, was notable for the presence 


of more guest conductors than 


usual. Heretofore Dr, Koussevitzky 


departed in mid-Winter for two 
weeks of rest; this year he enjoyed 
a second absence in the Spring. Be- 
yond all doubt, the finest guest 
leader was Georges Enesco, that 
consummate and versatile musician 


except for a deficiency in Ger- ams by oe eee ye 
man music during the Kousse- theatrof, who appeared in mid-Win- 


vitzky regime. That last condi- ter, impressed more by youthful 
tion has been, in the opinion of energy than technical finesse or in- 
the present writer, a healthy terpretive discernment. Nadia 
one: not because of any defects Boulanger, the eminent French 
in German music but because of teacher of music, made an excel- 
the virtues of music that haq lent impression when she conducted 


shent the Requiem of Faure, a work of 
previously been neglected. merit yet understandably neglected 


The ‘most surprising single in concert performance. The Rus- 
conclusion, for many, will be not! sian composer, Serge Prokofieff, 
Kous:evitzky’s variation from proved a competent leader of his 





FADED TEXT 


own music, The same may be saidithe First Symphony of Walter Pis- | 
of Walter Piston of Harvard, whO' ton were notably well contrived, 
led the first performances of his pyt derivative in style. Of the 


a member of the graduating class, 
sat in the nave with her black- 
robed classmates, surrounded by 


own First Symphony. Richard Bur-|\other new music not mentioned | 
gin, the Boston Symphony’s able gbove let nothing further be said. 


concert master, again directed his 


A major achievement of Dr. 


usual pair of concerts in the Autumn Koussevitzky was revival and sub- 
and a pair in the Monday and'sequent repetition of the Fifth Sym- 


Tuesday series, “Including Mr. Bur- 


gin, the guest list thi F son. rose 
to six. 7) af 3 
Statistics e dufl* rea@ing, and 


there is no reason for exact tabu- 
lation of first performances and 
the like. It is rather more inter- 
esting to observe that in the season 
of 1937-38 there were more per- 
formances of music by Sibelius than 
in either of the two seasons pre- 
vious; less of Bach; more Beethoven 
than last season and yet less than 
in 1935-36; less Brahms and_ the 
Same amount of Wagner; a little 
more Haydn and a little less of 
Mozart; consistently the same 
amount of Debussy and Mendels- 
sohn for three seasons running. For 
two seasons there has been no Schu- 
bert on the Friday and Saturday 
programs, but the amount of Schu- 
mann has slightly increased, Rich- 
ard Strauss continues without gain 
or loss. Two years ago Stravinsky 
and Respighi had two performances, 
one last season and none at all in 
1937-38. Ravel has continued in 
popularity; the memorial concerts 
last January when two _ separate 
programs of his music were played 
actually raised his total to nine 


performances for this season. These | 


comparisons are based upon the 
Friday-Saturday programs. 
In this column’s honors list may 


phony by Gustav Mahler, a large 
and unjustly neglected work. An- 
other was the recent performance, 
for the orchestra’s pension fund, 
of the colossal “Missa Solemnis” of 
Beethoven, unheard here for 11 


years. There were 13 soloists in the | 


Friday and Saturday series, six pian- 
ists, two violinists and two singers, 
a cellist, an organist and a violist, 


eee ae 


the latter having been Paul Hinde- | 


mith, the composer. A pianist, a 
cellist and a violinist appeared in 
the Monday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon series, the programs for 
which were identical this season. 
The Tuesday concerts were dis- 
tinctly freshened by combination 
with the Monday programs. In 
these programs, as in those for the 
“regular” series, Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
exceptional skill at selection and 
contrast continued unabated. 


SYMPHONY IS URGED 


AS GUIDE T0 LIVING: 


Dr. Gilkey at Wellesley Lauds 
Its Balanced Variety, Order 
and Disciplined Unity 


ee ne 


their parents and alumnae, to hear 
her father propound the superiority 
of concerted action to individual 
achievement. 

“It is the special temptation of an 
educated man or woman to.try to 
make life the singing of a solo,’’ 
Dr. Gilkey said. ‘‘We have our 
specialty, about which we know lots 
more than most other folks. We 
have our individuality, which, hav- 
ing been developed so far, must, of 
course, be maintained and culti- 
vated. And, of course, we have our 
human nature, our opinions, our 
emotions, our idiosyncrasies, our 
passions, each of which in turn 
must have its expression in full 
cry. 

‘So life itself turns into a succes- 
sion of solos or explosions, each 
unaccompanied: and when we be- 
gin to ask for its coherence, its 
meaning, its integration, we find 
no answer.’’ 


Symbol of the Symphony 


Dr. Gilkey has found the answer 
“in the direction of the symphony, 
with its balanced variety, its dis- 
ciplined unity and order.” 

‘You have been born too late in 
human history to sing the song of 
any race or nation or class alone,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘or to leave out of 
the symphony of our social hopes 
and faiths the distinctive voice of 
any human group.”’ 

‘‘A modern democracy forgets at 
its peril,’ he warned, ‘“‘either its 


under-privileged children who are 
out of work, or its children of priv- 
ilege like ourselves who have been 
trained to serve the commonweal.’’, 

Specifically addressing the sen- 


be placed the humorous “Lieut. | 

Kije” Suite of Prokofieff and his| 

“Peter and the Wolf;” the Soviet| é ’ 
starokadomsky’s firmly constructed | ASKS SENIORS TO TUNE UP 
orchestral Concerto; Rachmaninoff’s ipisaitieaslaat 


| 
| 


Rhapsody On a Theme of Paganini; 
Sibelius’ choral score “The Origin 
of Fire,” whose advent was spec- 
tacularly accompanied by the pres- 
ence of the Helsinki Chorus from 


President Wilkins of Oberlin 
Will Give the Address at 
Today’s Exercises 


iors, Dr. Gilkey urged them to pre- 
pare themselves for the parts to 
which they would eventually be as- 
signed. 

‘You can do v4 your life what 
every man in the \ Westra does be- 
fore he ever playa i\s instrument; 


you can tune it up \\ that note in 
Which for you the vw\ice of God 
sounds clearest,’’ he a:'ded. 


Finland, and radio transmission | 

from Germany of missing string 

parts. In the list also belongs the Ya ¢ ) 7 
Schumann Violin Concerto, which pecial to THE New YorK Ti 


proved a work of fundamental sub-| WELLESLEY, Mass., June 19.— 
stance, poor in development yet] ‘Education at its best and its most | are orn rene McAfee 
worthy of more than one hearing; | ig no so] indivi i | seceived =seniors, their parents, 
Enesco’s Second Suite for orches._| npn O psig ability and | alumnae and college g.\est:' on the 
tra, not new music but =e evement, but a symphony of lawn of her home overlodking Lake 
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unheard in Boston; the exuberant | Shared experience, whose genius is | Waban. Tomorrow she ¥ll confer 
Organ Concerto of Leo Sowerby.|its reconciliation of variety and | 
All these compositions were new harmony,’’ Dr. Charles W. Gilkev.. 
either to Boston or the United] dean of the Chi Prakaees a, 
States, and some wefe performed ° e Chicago University 

Chapel, told the baccalaureate au- 


for the first time anywhere. This 
list touches only upon those which | dience in the Wellesley College Me- 
seemed of highest importance. The | Morial Chapel this morning. 


Third Symphony of E. B. Hill and Dr, Gilkey’s daughter, Mary Jane, 


degrees and announce p:‘tzes and. 
scholarships in Alumnae BAW. Dr. 
Ernest Hatch Wilkins, presfdent of | 
Oberlin College, will deliver ihe 
commencement address. 
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ale University is bestowing 
a degree at its Commencement ex- 
ercises next week, arrived in Bos- 
ton last night after having spent 
his second shortest European vaca- 
tion since he became conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
In the days before the Berkshire 
Festival, Dr. Koussevitzky em- 
barked for Europe in May and de- 
barked in the United States .in 


October. Come the Festival, and 
his European holidays here ended 
in July. Come honorary degrees, 
and these vacations are limited to 
about a month. In 1929, when this 
famous conductor was honored 
with a degree of doctor of laws 
at Harvard, he sailed away in May, 
and returned in June. And, this 
year, when Yale wishes to reward 
him, he has had to do the same 
thing. 
Despite such a short rest from his 
arduous task, Dr. -Koussevitzky 
looked very tanhed and in excellent 
health when “he stepped off the 
Merchants Limited at Back Bay 
Station last night at 9:25. 
“The degree?” he parried, his 
face wreathed in smiles and his 
blue eyes twinkling merrily, “it is 
a secret. I know nothing about it. 
I’m back to see the new music shed 
at., Tanglewood.” 
nglewood, the estate in the 
Berkshires at which the Music 
Festival is held during the first two 
weeks in August, now has a shed 
instead of a tent for Boston’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra members, Dr. 
Koussevitzky plans to make a tour 


of inspection on Thursday, prin- 
cipally to test the acoustics. 

Very dapper in his tan topcoat, 
grey suit, grey felt hat and striped 
shirt of soft green, Dr. Koussevitzky 
said that he found conditions in 
France “better.” He spent his va- 
cation, chiefly in Paris with a few 
divs #4 oANIX-letRainse: | 

rings are better there. And the 
music,” he continued enthusiastic- 
ally, “there was much good music 
in Paris. I heard the Berlin Sym- 
phonic Orchestra under Furtwang- 
ler and the Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra, and many, many soloists, 

“And in Paris the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is deeply appre- 
ciated. Over the radio they broad- 
cast for an hour’s program our sym- 
phony records. And they want the 
orchestra to come to Paris to play. 
As some musicians said to me, ‘We 
have given you our best composers. 
You snould bring them back to us 
so that we may hear them as an 
orchestra.’ 

“That,” continued Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, gesturing excitedly, “is what 
I should like to do. Give me $10,000 
and I[ shall take them, next season! 

Dr Koussevitzky was accompanied 
by Mme, Koussevitzky, dressed 
sthartly in grey and black, and by 
George E. Judd, manager of Sym- 
phony Hall, who met the couple in 
New York on their arrival on the 
Normandie yeste:day noon. — Miss 
Olga Naumoff, Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


niece and secretary, was at the sta- | 


tion. 


Dr. “Koussevitzky, who will now | 


take up his residence again in his 


Brookline home, said that he might | 
go to Pops one evening, “if he had. 


time.” 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Begins Monday Concert Series 


f i 
lf 26, Siiifan—— 
y M t contrasting numbers of the pro- 


The program, well assembled, 
that served to open the extra 
series of Monday evening con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky in Symphony Hall last 
hight was to be repeated in its 
exact form this afternoon for the 
beginning of the Tuesday mati- 
nee series. The consolidation of 
the two series, now undertaken, 
is probably a good thing, since it 
will cut down, to a certain ex- 
tent, the labors of conductor and 
musician, while affecting few, if 
any, of the listeners adversely. 

The audience of last night, a 
good company substantially fill- 
ing the hall, seemed somewhat 
larger than that of last season 
and was so, according to con- 
veyed information, It heard and 
applauded with enthusiasm 
practically impeccable perform- 
ances of the Haydn Symphony in 
G major (No, 13 in the Breitkopf 
and Haertl listing); Prokofiev’s 
Suite, drawn from his music for 
the Soviet movie, “Lieutenant 
Kije.” and the Second Symphony 
of Sibelius. 

The orchestral Playing was of 
such a quality throughout the 


gram as to prompt the observa- 
tion that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra has never sounded 
better, certainly not within 
ready memory. The brilliance, 
sonority and virtuoso technic of 
this superlative group has for 
soMe years been a source of won- 
der at home and afield. But the 
orchestra seems this season ac- 
tually to improve from concert 
to concert. 


Similarly the conductor has 
apparently not exhausted his 
possibilities. We have been fa- 
miliar, through thirteen years, 
with the freshness and exuber- 
ance of spirit with which he ap- 
proaches each performance of a 
work, not matter how frequently 
it has been played before. But 
there was in his version of the 
Haydn Symphony last night not 
only the gaiety and sentiment of 
that charming work but also a 
classic poise which it has not al- 
ways enjoyed at his hands. The 
result was a masterpiece of ex- 
pression. . 

Prokofiev’s humorous § score 
sounded just.as good as on first 
hearing. The Sibelius Symphony 
emerged in splendor. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Monday series of Boston 
Symphony concerts began at Sym- 
phony Hall last night. As usual at 


‘these concerts the hall appeared 


to be filled. The audience took evi- 
dent and lively delight in the G 
major Symphony, No. 88, of Haydn; 
Prokofieff’s “Lieutenant Kije” music 


and the Seco ym y_of Sibe-~- 
lius, / 7 
This n the ondagyy evening 


and Tuesday afternoon concerts will 
be considered as six pairs. They 
will share the same programs and 
the same soloists, and will be given 
on consecutive days. Thus the music 
heard last night will be repeated at 
3 this afternoon. 

For sOme seasons the Monday 
evening audience has been one of 
the most interesting to the casual 
observer. Like the Saturday audi- 
ence, younger people predominate. 
Perhaps those who go on Monday 
are the most demonstrative of all 
who sit before Dr Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra, At least the enthus- 
lasm with which last night’s pro- 
gram—and the sterling performance 
of it—was received, lent strength 
to this belief. 

This symphony of Haydn very 
properly seems to be one of Dr 
Koussevitzky’s favorites, for he 
has played it many times. In the face 
of relatively frequent hearings, it 
retains freshness. Once more the 
conductor gave the D major Sym- 
phony of Sibelius a superbly intense 
reading. Yet there was a suspicion 
that this stirring work might profit- 
ably be given a temporary rest, in 
favor of Sibelius’ less well known 
Third, Fourth and Sixth Sym- 
phonies. 

Prokofieff’s music, written as an 
incidental score to a Soviet movie, 
had its first American performances 
by the Boston Symphony a few 
weeks ago. It made a distinctly 
favorable impression on the Mon- 
day audience. Its humor is unmis- 
takable if the listener has previous- 
ly read the story it is intended to 
underscore. Prokofieff, with’his ex- 
pected deft touches, has here 
achieved a fine example of light 


music, 


SYMPHONY IN 


okofieff, Sibel- 


ius Works Played 
of 26,f F70°h 
BY WARREN‘STOREY SMITH 


Last evening at Symphony Hall there 
was inaugurated the new regime of 
paired Monday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon Symphony concerts, with the 
Same programme for each. On this ini- 


tial list were two items which had al- 
ready been played this season at the 
regular concerts, the Suite made from 
Prokofieft’s music for the Russian film, 
“Lieutenant Kije,” and the second Svm- 
phony of Sibelius. As preface to these 
quite dissimilar works came, as repre- 
Sentative of yet another style and pe- 
riod, Haydn’s 88th Symphony in G 
major. 

That Haydn was able, with all his 
other work, to write as many as 104 
Symphonies, is in itself remarkable. 
There are a lot of notes, even in a 
Symphony of Haydn. But that there 
should have been so many fine sym- 
phonies among them, is more remark- 
able still. Haydn’s level of achievement 
was high. If he knew how-to write poor 
music, that fact has been mercifully 
Withheld from us. 

The symphony of last evening, com- 
posed in 1787 as one of a dozen written 
for a Parisian society, is one of the 
best, ranking easily with the 12 com- 
posed for London. It is not too much 
to say that its slow movement, the 
nobly songful Largo in D major, is 
the finest specimen of its kind in all] 
18th’ century music. Even. Beethoven 
Surpassed it only once or twice. The 
performance accorded this movement 
last evening was both eloquent and re- 
Strained and it afforded us a new ap- 
preciation of Haydn as orchestral col- 
ist. The other and Zayer portions of 
the Symphony fared no less well. 

With the witty music of Prokofieff 
and the magnificent Symphony of Si- 
belius, Dr, Koussevitzky and his or- 
chestra repeated recent triumphs. The 


| audience, which virtually filled the hall, 
' Was suitably enthusiastic. 


New Boston Symphony Series 

Last night in Symphony Hall, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, 
opened its new series of Monday 
evening-Tuesday afternoon concerts 
with the following program: Haydn, 
Symphony in G major, No. 88 (B. & 


H. No. 13): Prokofieff, “Lieutenant 
Kije,” Orchestral Suite, Op. 60; Si- 
belius, Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Op. 43. 

_ This, apparently, is the year for 
innovations by the Boston Orches- 
tra. In addition to several already 
compassed, the orchestra last night 
inaugurated its new policy for the 
supplementary concerts, with iden- 
tical programs. There are Many ad- 
vantages in this arrangement, both 
for the listener and for the players. 
Rehearsals are cut to a minimum 
and the listener is reasonably sure 
of a performance that is fresh and 
vital. At least, one may assume that 
to be the case if the performances 
last night are a criterion, 

Each of the numbers on the pro- 
Bram, with the exception of the 
Haydn, has been heard at the Fri- 
day-Saturday concerts Within the 
last two weeks. Thus the items are 
easily recalled. The Haydn, one re- 
members with pleasure each time it 
comes to performance, and last 
night it seemed to acquire an addi- 
tional sparkle. So also did the Pro- 
kofieff, for at least One listener. The 
wit was more pointed and the me- 
lodic lines more arresting, so it 
seemed, than upon former occasions. 
Yet withal, the piece, as has been 
pointed out in this column, is 
Scarcely of sufficiently firm texture 
to stand alone. Having heard the 
suite, we are provoked into contem- 
plating the possibility of still an- 
other innovation—that of the actual 
movie accompanied by the orches- 
tra, for “Lieutenant Kije” you may 
remember, is a Russian motion pic- 
ture, 

The GMIAG,... was su- 
perbly done and the concert as a 
Whole was an excellent introduction 
to this supplementary pair of pro- 
grams. The audience expressed un- 
mistakable approval. G. M. §, 


MONDAY SYMPHONY 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The first concert of the Monday- 


Tuesday series of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky © 


conducting, was given last night in 


Symphony hall. The program was 
as follows: 


8 H 
0 ° ». Pro 
ay 7 pa m D jor, Op, 43, 
Dr. A Pha LZ £4, 

telligent experiment in combinin 
the two subsidiary series of sym- 
phony concerts—Monday evenings 
and Tuesday afternoons—into six 
pairs on the model of the regular 
concerts. Indeed, it now appears 
rather odd that this simple plan was 
not followed before. Last night’s 
audience seemed somewhat larger 


than the Monday series has seen in 
recent years and very likely today’s 
concert will hold its own. The dan- | 


ger lies in the possibility that the 
regular programs will be too slay- 


ishly repeated, but the current pros- | 
pects for this season do not indicate i 


any such hidebound policy. 


The Haydn symphony had not. 


been given since Adrian Boult was 
guest conductor in the winter of 
1935. The Prokofieff was so new 
that it could well stand a little repe- 
tition, and the Sibelius, which was 
played at the opening concert, 
rounded off the evening with what 
is virtually an established Classic. 
The Haydn and the Prokofieff 
made an amusingly contrasted pair. 
Haydn, except perhaps in the largo, 
Was writing the gay and earthily 
humorous music of which: no other 
composer has ever quite caught the 
spirit. Prokofieff was writing an 
Incidental score to a Satirical film. 
Actually it is the type of music 
Which Haydn and Mozart were fre- 
quently called on to provide. Thus, 
Mozart wrote German dances with 
Sleigh bells: Prokofieff had his “Tro- 

ika.” “Lieutenant Kije” may not 

be music of eterna] beauty or any- 

thing in the rather overworked line 

of nobility, but it is an engaging 

piece of music and good fun to hear. 
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“’The Sibelius Second Symphony 


‘makes an undeniably grandiloquent 


‘conclusion to any concert. It is a 


work which is always moving. espe~- 


cially when it is superbly performed 


as it was last night. Artistically, its 
slow movement is the finest thing 
in it. Here is music that is deeply 
emotional, a remarkable original 
creation. In comparison the finale 
is obvious, though certainly effective. 
The andante, though, is one of the 
most individual and beautiful ex- 
amples of such a symphonic move- 
ment since Beethoven. It has some-~- 
thing different from the tenderness 
of Schubert, the pure romantic flame 
of Schumann, the more celebrated 
music of Brahms or the feverish 
intensity of ‘Tchaikovsky. It is 
tempting to say that Sibelius only 
equalled it again in his seventh Sym- 
phony. At any rate we may be 
grateful for the eloquent realization 
of this work which the orchestra and 
Dr. Koussevitzky achieve. 

The concert will be repeated this 
afternoon in Symphony hall at 3 
o’clock. The next pair in this series 
will not occur until Dec. 27 and 28, 
when Raya Garbousova, the distin- 
guished and charming ’cellist, will 
be the soloist. 


Second Monday 
Night Symphony 


Boccherini’s ’Cello Concerto in 
B-flat major was a minority of 
one in an otherwise Russian 
Broup of compositions played by 
whe Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Serge Koussevttzky at the 
second of the Monday evening 
concerts in Symphony Hall last 
night. The program began with 
Starokadomsky’s Concerto for 
Orchestra, given first American 
presentations at the Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening con- 
certs recently. The second half 


One who, in company with 
most of the audience, was hear- 
ing Starokadomsky’s music for 
the first time, found the Soviet 
composer a stimulating, even ex- 
citing writer. The ebullient first 
movement gave the greatest 
pleasure. The Passacaglia mid- 
dleemovement sounded some- 
what thin and overstudied in con- 
trast. The lively last movement, 
however, again engrossed the 
listener, even though it was ex- 
cessively noisy toward the end. 

The refined Boccherini scarce- 
ly belonged in the rude Slavic 
company with whom he was sur- 
rounded, although Tschaikowsky 
himself was making a nod in the 
classical direction when he wrote 
the “Rococo” Variations on a 
charming theme. It is a diffi- 
cult thing, anyhow, tv project 
the Jace-and-ruffles music cf 
Boccherini across 9 mocern con- 
cert-hall. To the extent that it 
can be done it was don? presura- 
ably last night when the soloist 
was the expert, musicianly Raya 
Garbousova, Russian ‘cellist, 
with the correctly refined style 
for Boccherini’s music. 

Miss Garbousova was even 
more successful in the solo part 
of the Tschaikowsky Variations, 
which again want ner type of re: 
fined playing and the element of 
bravura as well. It is a work 
that has suffered neglect in 
Symphony Hall and that came 
oratefull~ to the listening ears 
through’ the joint and sympa- 
thetic ministrations of soloist, 
conductor and orchestra. | 

A fairly large audience en- 
joyed the _ successive - perform- 
lances, which were on the cus- 


tomarily high plane of conduci- 
or and orchestra, except that 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Raya Garbousova was, as the 
theatre press agents used to say, the 


' 


“extra, added attraction” at the sec-. 


ond Monday concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra last evening. 


The comely young Rusisan cellist 
played with the orchestra two num- 
bers unheard so long at Symphony 
Hall that their performance might 
as well be called revival: Boc- 
cherini’s B-flat Concerto, Op, 34, 
last figured on a Symphony program 
In 1923, and Tchaikovsky’s Varia- 
tions On a Rococo Theme had been 
Slumbering since 1919. 

In spite of occasional slips from 
pitch, Miss Garbousova produces a 
delightfully silken tone from her 
instrument. Her technic and inter- 
pretive artistry—as she proved on 
her first Boston visit two years ago 
—are poOlsed and sound. Most of the 
pleasure to be derived from Boc- 
cherini’s elegant and slightly dull 
music Was fpund in Miss Garbou- 
sova’s beautiful “singing” of the 
abundant melody. The orchestra 
part by itself is negligible. She 
likewise managed to make as much 
aS can be made of Tchaikovsky’s 
rather long-winded variations. 

Dr Koussevitzky began a dis- 
tinctly novel program with the 
Concerto For Orchestra by the 
young Soviet composer Michael 
Leonidovitch Starokadomsky. At 
its first United States performance 
by the Boston Symphony two 
weeks ago, this piece made a 
favorable impression. A _ second 
hearing confirmed opinion that 
Starokadomsky has learned better 
than many of his contemporaries to 
trim the size and “ength of his 
11usic to the characte: of his mate- 
rial, If the brass is used crudely, 
It is with a deliberate glance for 
legitimate effect of vigor. Where 
more than one modern piece is 
merely noisy, Starokadomsky’s Con- 
certo seems powerful. 

In all his life Tchaikovsky never 
wrote more irresistible music than 
the overture-fantasia “Romeo and 


| 


|to point up Mercutio’s ungentle- 


manly behavior to Juliet’s nurse. 
And that brings up the question: 
Just how should pungent Eliza- 
bethan speech be transformed into 
music? The performance last night, 
more restrained than that of a few 
weeks ago in the “regular” series, 
was wholly admirable. 

This program will be repeated at 
3 this afternoon. The next con- 


certo in the Monday-Tuesday series, 


Jan 17 and 18, will be conducted by 
Daniele Amfitheatrof. C.. Wee. 


The second concert in the Mon- 
day-Tuesday series by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Dr. Koussevit- 
zky conducting, was given last night 
In Symphony Hall and will be re- 
peated this afternoon. Raya Gar- 
bousova, ‘cellist, was the soloist. The 
program was as follows: fl vay ld 


Concerto for Orchestra Op. 14 

‘Cello Concerto j Starokadonisky 
yeno Concerto in B flat major. . Boecherini 
Variations on a Rococo Theme for ello 
nd orchestra Op. 33,..,....Tehaikoveky 

Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia — 

‘chaikovsky 

This was a singularly interesting 

concert, chiefly for its variety and 
its performance. There was variety 
even with two works by Tchaikovsky, 
since those works represent. opposite 
poles of the composer’s imagination. 
On the side of performance Miss 
Garbousova, an expert ’cellist as we 
have had previous occasion to ob- 
serve, gave two excellent interpreta- 
tions of music that is not very fre- 
quently heard. 
. Concertos for ’cello are apt to be 
dull and to show a composer in a 
lesser flight of genius. If a man from 
Mars were to hear, during his stay 
on earth, only the ’cello concertos of 
Haydn, Schumann, Dvorak, Elgar 
and Saint-Saens, he might be ih- 
clined to judge harshly of the re- 
putations of those composers. Boc- 
cherini, con the other hand, is a horse 
of a different color. 

We do not expect his music to be 
more than grateful for the instru- 
ment and pleasing to the ear, For- 
tunately Miss Garbousova did not 
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_ Juliet.” No matter that it is long, follow the practice of some ‘cellists 
| full of the composer’s mannerisms: who overload this simple’musie with 
“Romeo and Juliet’ supplies a a fire-eating personality. She played 
| vivid account of the most vivid it with beauty of tone, but without 
events in the tragic romance of exaggeration. Since, however, she 
Shakespeare's Veronese Jlovers. was going to play after the inter- 
Tchaikovsky did neglect, however, mission, she might have let us take 
: her technical accomplishments for 


of the program consisted of the. “Romeo and Juliet” lacked 
Tschaikowsky’s “Rococo” Varia- ja ore of the warmth and excite- 
tions for ’cello and orchestra and ‘ment che same performers have 


dey 66 drawn from it i | 
the same composer’s “Romeo and ,. n past presenta- 
Juliet.” tions. Y£C 20/93 M.S. 
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granted and spared us those nasty 
cadenzas. | 

‘Tchaikovsky's Variatious on a 
Rococo Theme are a charming ex- 
periment in style and are we!) worth 
hearing more often. The music has 
brilliance and lyric beau and is 
nearest in spirit to the composer’s 
ballets, furthest from the sympho- 
nies. ‘The ornamentation, in the 
sense that the title and the nature 
o* the theme imply, is graceful and 
artfully designed and does not be- 
come laborious. 

Miss Garbousova and the orches- 

.tra, under Dr. Koussevitzxy, played 
this work with great delicacy and 
‘alertness. Miss Garbousova was 
‘cordially applauded, though the 
‘audience seemed, after the demon- 
| Strations on the last two Fridays 
‘end Saturdays, a little indifferent. 
\It remained for the romantic in- 
‘tensity and a splendid performance 
laf Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
to rouse the public to a realization 
of what an excellent concert this 
had been. 
We have not left ourseives much 
‘space for a consideration of the new 
'work by Starokadomsky, a:though it 
Was discussed at length in these 
columns when first playea, Dec. 17. 
If is impressive music, admirable 
for its construction and its presenta- 
tion, The last movement, ox toccata, 
still seems to us the weakest, when 
the composer is beguiled into too 
prolonged a discussion of his ideas. 

The Passacaglia needs to be fol- 

lowed with the closest attcntion in 
order to appreciate its merits, 
whereas it is easy to take inmediate 
_pleasure in the first movement. 
This must surely be one ot the best 
works of art to have been produced 
by Soviet Russia. 


B WARREN PSOREY SMITH 
ne of the most enjoyable concerts 
of the current Symphony season was 
that of last evening which, according 
to the new ordering of the Monday and 
Tuesday concerts, will be repeated this 
afternoon. Russian music is in the air 
just now! There. was a Russian pro- 
gramme by the forces of the Federal 
Music Project at Sanders Theatre Sun- 
day evening, and 24 hours later Dr. 
Koussevitzky was offering music by 
Tchaikovsky and Starokadomsky. And 
if there was also a ‘cello concerto of 
the Italian Boccherini the soloist was 
again Russian, the accomplished and 
attractive Raya Garbousova. 

When Starokadomsky’s Concert for 
orchestra was played here for the first 
time, at a recent pair of ‘‘regular” con- 
certs, it proved a well-made work which 
suffered by comparison with the pieces 
which followed it. Last evening, with 
Boccherini and Tchaikovsky replacing 
Prokofieff and Brahms, it suffered the 
same fate. The difficulty is that these 
other composers have been speaking 
with a voice unmistakably their own, 
while Starokadomsky, still relatively at 
his beginnings, has not assimilated the 
various sources of his style. In this 
Concerto we hear Bach, Stravinsky and 
Seriabin. Indeed, if we were to hear 
Starokadomsky again we would not 
know him. 

Boccherini’s Concerto in B-flat major, 
last heard here in 1923, is a singularly 
delightful composition, in which Italian 
warmth is wedded to 18th century 
elegance. Last evening’s performance 
was no less ingratiating than the music. 
For her other piece Miss Garbousova 
chose Tchaikovsky’s Variations on a 
Rococo Theme, which had gone un- 
heard here even longer. It deserved no 
such neglect, for it is a singularly deft 
and gracious piece, affording the soloist 
all manner of opportunity. and grate- 
fully written for the orchestra as well. 
The concert ended with another repeti- 
tion from earlier in the season, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet’? Overture. 
Again the performance was to a de- 
gree vivid, dramatic and emotionally 
aongful, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Not to be outdone by the regu- 


lar Friday-Saturday series, the Mon- 
day evening listeners of the Boston 
Symphony concerts had their taste 


of the conducting of Daniele Amfi- 


theatrof, guest here for a fortni 
of concerts. : kg 
It was obvious, e gl 


ning, that his audience warmed to 
him—a natural response to his sin- 
cere, unaffected, sympathetic per- 
formance as a conductor, Though it 
is perhaps too easy, ih evaluating 
the work of a great orchestra under 
the hand of several conductors, to 
perceive fanciful differences in the 
effects obtained, one felt unmis- 
takably that Mr. Amfitheatrof at 
times obtained from the orchestra 
a dryly brilliant resonance which 
struck one as a new color to Bos- 
ton’s palette, and one which was 
employed to bees ped good effect 
in the “Semiramitie” overture, and 
to somewhat less good effect in the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony. 

Despite the orthodox excellence of 
Mr. fitheatrof’s reading of the 
Beethoven symphony—a _ perform- 
ance of which it seemed that the 
dominating quality was youth, with 
all the merits and condescencions of 
the label—it was the conductor’s 
particularly affectionate and intui- 
tive shepherding of the Boccherini 
Suite for strings that drew forth 
the most genuine admiration from 
his audience. 

Mr. Amfitheatrof’s own “Ameri- 
Can Panorama” draws occasional 
broad and unfeigned smiles from the 
listener; yet one cannot help finding 
it akin to the statements about 
America the visiting English lec- 
turers make when they get back to 
the Isles—the ones who saw Broad- 
ways and billboards, but neglected 
to have a look at the Mississippi 
and the Grand Canyon. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The third concert in the Monday- 
Tuesday series was given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
night in Symphony Hall. Daniele 
Amfitheatrof was the guest-conduc- 

tor. The program was as follows: 
Bossini....... . Overture to ‘‘Semiramide”’ 

Beethoven, 

Symphony No. 7 in A major Op, 92 


Boccherini Suite for Strings 
“Americgn Panorama” 


It was extremely interesting to 
listen to Mr. Amfitheatrof conduct 
the same program last night with 
which he had somewhat startled the 
audience on Friday. Undoubtedly 
the spectacular and shoddy tone 
poem about America, though in it- 
self an effective piece of display, 
prejudiced many people by a pro- 
cess of inverse reasoning against 
the conductor’s interpretations earli- 
er in the concert. We have now 
listened to his ideas about Bee- 
thoven’s 7th Symphony enough to 
be able to declare that the perform- 
ance was in no sense unorthodox or, 
on gh nen two minor details, in 
bad taste. UZ £17 5 [Lon 
His te Yan fi 1nd 7, 3 LE ca 
departures from custom. You have 
| only to listen on the radio Saturday 
nights to the Toscanini broadcast 
to hear liberties as far as speed is 
concerned which would get short 
| critical shrift under less august au- 
‘spices. Moreover, the Beethoven 
symphonies are played so often that 
critical comparison of this or that 
reading becomes far too finical and 
tends to disparagement of an aggres- 
sive conductor in favor of some re- 
spectable academic. Mr. Amfithea- 
trof’s interpretation of the Rossi- 
ni Overture seemed to us no more 
operatic than the spirit of the music 
allows. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that Mr. Amfitheatrof is not 
a sincere and studious musician. He 


Caf 





i$ entitled to an unbiased hearing, 

~ One word more about his own 
composition. M. Georges Duhamel! 
once made a flying visit to this 
country and on his return to France 
wrote a cross, superficial and shrewa 
book about us, In his “Scenes de la 
vie future” he said some silly things 
and likewise offered some pertinent 
criticisms. Unquestionably in Mr. 
Amfitheatrof’s superficial summing- 
up of our civilization he has hit upon 
some flagrant characteristics. It was 
a pity that he wrote down anything 
about the score in words, for there 
was nothing that needed such ex- 
planation as he felt called upon to 
make. Anyone, furthermore, is 


rather badly off if he cannot get: 


some quiet and ironical amusement 


out of listening to this anthology | 


of cliches! 
SYMPHONY CONCERT AGAIN 
LED BY AMFITHEATROF 


Daniele Amfitheatrof, the Rus- 
so-Italian guest-conductor, pre- 
siding for a fortnight cover the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted at the third Monday 
concert in Symphony Hall last 
night. Mr. Amfitheatrof re- 
peated the program played at 
the Friday and Saturday con- 
certs of last week. His perform- 
ances of Rossini’s Overture to 
“Semiramide,” Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, Boccherini’s 
Suite for Strings and his cwn 
“American Panorama” were re- 
viewed in Satuxday’s edition of 
the Transcript} i$ 38 Ths 

A fair-sized diencé, educed, 
no doubt, by the weather, en- 
joyed the concert, especially the 
last half of the program, which 
proffered music less frequently 
heard on the concert stage than 
the usual run. The audience 
warmly applauded Mr. Amfithea- 
trof for his conducting and his 
composition, 


Maurice Ravel 


The tonal web unraveled, bright 
Ravel, 

And your Bolero danced unto the 
end! 

Those sprightly beats, those meas- 
ures that ascend, 

Destiny-laden, with triumphant 
swell, 

Would often sound like some deep, 
warning bell, | 

Through dancing laughter darkly to | 
portend | | 

Sorrow, the end of all. Oh, sorrow’s | 

friend, | 


Have you been ringing your own 
parting-knell? | 

Ah, but your heart could also weave 
the airy | 

Gossamer tapestry of children’s lore, 

That glistens with the tales of elf 
and fairy. 

Now have you fled the world’s dis- 
cordant traffic, 

Soul both rhapsodic and serene, to 
soar 

With kindred spirits in the dance 


seraphic? (anaceh 
s MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 
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—V"SYMPHONY HA LL y 
Boston Symphony Orchesir 

The concert last evening of tk 
Monday series of the Boston Sym 


phony Orchestra sparkled with bri: 


liance. This was due to thos 
responsible for the concert, to th 
composers whose works wer 
played, Moussofgsky, Liszt, d’Ind: 
and Rimsky-Korsakov, to the or 
chestra under the baton of Richart 
Burgin, and to the gZoloist, Rober: 
Casadesus. Miave 2 C\'ob : 

M. Casadesus, in this, his firs’ 

appearance with the Boston Sym. 
phony Orchestra, played Liszt's 
Concerto in E flat major, No. 1, for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra. His 
remarkable’ virtuosity was. elo- 
quently expressed even jn the: first 
few measures of this extremely 
ecstatic and difficult work. His 
ensuing perfermance was impres- 
sive for begutiful quality of tone, 
technic outstanding in velocity; 
dexterous fingering and firm wrists, 
and interpretation that brought out 
the vitality and impetuosity of the 
work. M. Casadesus fairly electri- 
fied the audience, which expressed 
its delight at his gifted achievement 
with eloquent applause. 
. The orchestra gave both intelli- 
gent and sensitive support to the 
soloist. M. Casadesus also played 
the piano part of d’Indy’s Symphony 
for orchestra and Pianoforte on a 
French Mountain Song, a part which 
—while too conspicuous to be merely 
a part of the orchestra, particularly 
with M. Casadesus’ skilled fingers 
at the keys—still’ @@es not contain 
specifically virtuoso demands. Here 
the pianist was particularly vivid 
in his clarity of tone and lightness 
of touch, 

The orchestra played the d’Indy 
Symphony with deftly colored pas- 
sages and extremely lucid tones. 
Although the first two movements, 
filled with melody of the gentle, 
nostalgic type, are hauntingly lovely, 
it is the finale—tremendously vigor- 
ous and high-spirited, and achieving 
almost syncopated rhythm—which is 
the most memorable of the move- 
ments. The orchestra and the solo. 
ist played this in flashing form. 

The program opened with Mr. 
Burgin’s reading of Moussorgsky’s 
“A Night on Ba.d Mountain.” This 
orchestral fantasy was given all its 
lush and exotic demands. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Introduction and Marc» 
from ‘The Golden Cock,” played ex- 
quisitely, closed the program. 


FINAL MONDAY © 
NIGHT CONCERT 


Symphony to Repeat List 


This Afternoon 


f p > | a 

When the Symphony Concert of last 
evening has been repeated this after- 
noon that which is now known as the 
‘shorter series’’ will have come to a 
close, while but two more pairs of the 
regular concerts remain. This year for 
the first time the Monday evening and 


Tuesday afternoon series were grouped 


as six pairs of concerts with the same 


programme, an arrangement so sensible 
that the wonder is that it was not tried 
before. 

For the most part the concerts thus 
paired have offered a soloist who did 
not appear in the regular series, and 
consequently at least one item on the 
programme would have distinctive. in- 
terest. For the most part, however, and 
there is no reason why this should not 
be so, these programmes have been 
culled from those alieady offered dur- 
ing the season. This was the case last 
evening. For beginning came the First 
Symphony of Beethoven receiving the 
same brilliant performance that was 
accorded it when Dr. Kouss6evitzky, on 
a Friday and Saturday, grouped the 
First Symphonies of Beethoven, Sibelius 
aud Walter Piston. Not another first 
Symphony this time, but a second, the 
D major of Brahms with which Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra are dé- 
pendably eloquent, made the end, and 
between these extremes came music 
quite remote in spirit and execution 
from either, Debussy’s Nocturnes, 
“Clouds” and ‘'Festivals.”” And yet the 
fragile ‘‘Clouds,’”’ not to mention its 
brilllant companion, seemed more for- 
tuna.e\.. placed last evening than when 
not lomg ago they were preceded and 
also rather swamped by the First Sym- 
phony of Mahler. The orchestral play- 
ing last evening was throughout of a 
high order and the audience was corree- 
spondingly enthusiastic. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

On the last Monday evening of 
the like-named series the audience 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gathered to hear the final offering 
Dr. Koussevitzky had prepared—a 
dish orthodox enough for any taste: 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, De. 
bussy’s Nocturnes (‘Nuages” and 
“Fetes”) and Brahms’ Second Sym- 


phony. ( Lils $5 oF 

Again e ug +S Art... 
mark Dr.” Koussevitzky’s uncanny 
wizardry in skilfully posing individ- 
ual works, one against the other 
that—in any other order—might 
have smacked of the hum-drum. 
But in placing the Debussy pieces 
midway of the program the con- 
ductor heightened the effectiveness 
both of his Beethoven and his 
Brahms. Preceding the paler pastel 
hues of the Nocturnes, Beethoven’s 
Symphony fairly shed rays of 
brightness and geniality; and, fol- 
lowing the Debussy, the Brahms 
appeared in a more robust light 
than sometimes—when, if heard in 
juxtaposition with works of a 
stronger character, it sometimes 
seems almost too sweet. 

The Beethoven in particular was 
an especially rewarding perform- 
ance. From the instant of depart- 
ure conductor and orchestra. hit 
upon the perfect tempo and the per- 
fect mood—one could not chide the 
conductor for the broad smile of 
approbation he gave his men after 
the flawless exposition of Bee- 
thoven’s first theme. The hunt of 
a cursory performance which some- 
times creeps in at the Monday con- 
certs, stirred a little in the Debussy 
—Which ight call first rate if 
one had yer. Koussevitzky do it 
much better.” (Or should we say the 
orchestra?) Again the players en- 
tered with complete enthusiasm into 
the Brahms, creating a stirring and 
memorable performance. 

_ At 3 o'clock today this program 
is repeated. 
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Passage to Europe 


Serge Koussevitzky Revives His Plan to Take 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra Abroad 
ft (3% By MOSES SMITH 

verge Koussevitzky has not given up his long-cherished hope 
to take the Boston Symphcny Orchestra on a European tour. 
Being not a tight-lipped man of affairs but a warm-hearted artist 
who enjoys communicating his emotions, he did not hesitate to 
repeat his ambition when he met Boston newspapermen early in 
the week after his return from a brief European holiday. A super: 
ficial judgment might be that the eminent conductcr is consid- 
erably less likely to see his wish gratified at the end of the coming 
season than he was on a more prosperous day several years ago, 
when the subject was first bruited hereabouts. But there are some 
elements that do not meet the casual eye. 

First, the ante, as we say in poker, has gone down. The in- 
evitable financial deficit for such a tour Dr. Kcussevitzky set the 
other day as a comfortable $100,000. He even intimated to this 
writer that he might settle for $75,000. Much more was required 
in those happier days when there seemed to be no ceiling what- 
ever to the price of American Telephone & Telegraph stcck. The 
current rate of exchange accounts for part of the difference. But 
another factor very likely would be an abbreviated itinerary. 

™ 1929 or the early thirties a European tour that did noi 
{nclude Germany, for example, would have been inconceivable. 
Now it is scarcely conceivable that an orchestra containing many 
non-Aryans and a conductor who is non-Aryan would be welcomed 
in Berlin or Vienna even if they wanted to go there. Perhaps 1 
city or two in Italy might be visited. It is more likely, however. 
that the trip would include mainly London and -Paris, with per- 
haps a few way-stops or brief excursions including cities like 
Amsterdam and Brussels and perhaps a provincial English or 
French city. 

. It does not necessarily follow that the journey would be 
greatly restricted in time. Dr. Koussevitzky seems to think that 
Paris alone could “absorb” several concerts. The Boston Sym-? 
phony Orchestra’s reputation has been considerably enhanced. it 
will be remembered, by its phonograph records. The conductor 
spoke of hearing an hour’s radio program devoted to them. In 
addition the conductor himself has a wide personal following 
there because of his celebrated ‘“‘Concerts Koussevitzky” in the 
past and because for many years Paris has been his second home. 
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Similar considerations prevail in the case of London, where pr. 
Koussevitzky has conducted many times in the past two decades, 
o » * 

There is nothing new in the phenomenon of a touring orches- 
tra. Even the nineteenth century knew it. The Boston Orchestra 
began to travel in its early days, and its regular annual mileags 


| 


; 


now would probably equal that of a European tour. As toa single | 
long trip, the visit to the San Francisco World’s Fair in 1915 was 


comparable. A trans-oceanic voyage on the orchestra’s own (in- 
stead of by invitation and guarantee) is, of course, another matter, 
For precedent here, however, one need go back no further than 
to the tour of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
under Arturo Toscanini. 


The idea of an organization like the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra going abroad has psychological overtones that some: | 
how are not associated with the trips of lesser societies or travel. | 
ing virtuosi. The symphony orchestra, itself so representative an | 
expression of our century, tends to become in the popular mind a) 
sort of good-will ambassador. ‘It is true that the Boston Sym- | 
phony Orchestra, like others of its time, is enabled to visit distant | 


territories without leaving Symphony Hall—by means of the 
phonograph and the radio. But mechanical reproduction, while 
much more important than it used to be ccnsidered in respectable 
circles, is not quite the same thing as performance in the flesh, 
a fact which continues to be repeated in respectable circles. It 
is not the same thing for the audience, nor is it for the performers 

On both counts a European trip for the Boston Orchestra anc 
{ts conductcr is to be encouraged. A Parisian audience, “assist- 
ing” at a performance of the Second Suite from Ravel’s “Daphnis 
and Chloe” by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Kous 
sévitzky, will probably experience, in addition to the customary 
aesthetic satisfaction, the sort of thrill that recently animated a 
Symphony Hall audience when Benny Gocdman and his orchestra 
played swing music there. The Bostonians, in turn, reacting as 
performers do toward an audience, would achieve a concentration 
and tension surpassing even the degree of those qualities exhibited 
at home with such remarkable periodicity. 

The determing element in the decision of a Prospective bene- 
factor cr benefactors might well be civic pride, which is not a 


musical consideration at all but which, as we all know, has a 


00d deal to do with music. -We in Boston and America, as Dr. 


Koussevitzky says he was reminded on his recent visit to Paris, 
have been taking European composers and executant musicians 
these many years to the enrichment of our musical life. Is jt 
not time for us at least partially to repay the loan in a specie in 
Which we are rich and, by so doing, indicate to the world the 
extent of our good fortune? 
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The Boston Symphony Gives 
Its First New York Concert 
of the Season 


First New York concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, at Carnegie Hall. 


Program 


Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, ‘“‘Eroica,’’ 
ie e's ds v6 5 ba SRE bas, Beethoven 
I, Allegro con brio 
Il. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


Intermission 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 


Sibelius 
“I, Allegretto 
II. Tempo andante, ma rubato J 


ITI. Vivacissimo; Lento e sauve “a 
IV. Finale: Allegro ne), (99 rb 
‘HUGE audience, heh mood, 
greeted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra Thursday evening in Car- 
negie Hall at its first New York con- 
cert of the season. 

The instrumentalists from the 
zone of the East Wind were never 
more admired and renowned in the 
metropolis than they are today. 
Their reputation is prodigious. 
Places at their concerts are almost 
unobtainable. The audiences that 
gather to hear them in Carnegie 
Hall are the cream of New York’s 
concert-going public. Their en- 
thusiasm is thunderous. electric, and 
unfailing. Fortunate indeed is the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
this fourteenth year of the reign of 
Serge the First! 


* * e 


Its state of felicity is deserved. 
The concerts of the Boston Orches- 
tra are models of dignity, expert- 
ness, and fine taste. Their programs 
are seldom or never dull, and cer- 
tainly never maladroit. The or- 
chestra is always on its mettle, and 
the occasions when it -has not 
played admirably are difficult: to re- 
call. 

The reasons for this condition of 
symphonic beatitude are many, and 
this is not the place nor the time for 
their recital. The facts alleged are 
sufficiently remarkable: and none 
should be happier about them than 
the music-lovers of our town, who 
enjoy the opportunity, on ten occa- 
sions in the course_of each season, 
to observe and enjoy and wonder 
over a concert-giving enterprise 
which appears to function with 
unlapsing effectiveness. 

os o * 


The evening’s proceedings were of 


® well-remembered kind, but they 
were admirably skillful in concep- 
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the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall 
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tion and arrangement, They con- 
sisted in the traversal] of two sym- 
phonic masterworks—the Third of 
Beethoven and the Second of Si- 
belius. Seldom has the tonal texture 
of the two great scores been played 
upon with so vivid a light—though 
some of those in the audience who 
have been brought up on Toscanini’s 
Beethoven may have raised an eye- 
brow now and again at Boston’s cur- 
rent conception of the “Eroica.” 

Mr. Koussevitzky was his familiar 
visual and interpretative self—per- 
haps a shade less ascetic in appear- 
ance than hitherto, but no less con- 
centrated, taut, imperious, and con- 
trolling. Also, as of yore, he was ferv- 
ently greeted and acclaimed by his 
audience, 

ae « * 

He was at his best in the superb 
creation of Sibelius, one of the most 
original, exciting, and extraordinary 
achievements of the modern musical 
mind. If Sibelius had written 
nothing but this single symphony, 
with its mysterious intensities, its 
haunting imaginative power, he 
would stand among the masters, 

The audience was justly enthusi- 
astic at the close of the performance. 
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Boston Symphony Delights New York 


udience. 


ousands Turned Away 


Di WEG 
Always an dy f' tme first | group in the making. No one 


magnitude in the New York mu- 
Sical season, the opening of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
series of five monthly pairs of 


concerts in Carnegie Hall brought 
forth a house crowded to the 
last standing space. It is a mod- 
est estimate that between five 
hundred and a thousand people 
who made some direct attempt 
to obtain places were forced to 
reconcile themselves with the 
reflection that there are .sym- 
phony concerts every day of the 
week in this gifted city. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s tonsum- 
mate way with MBeethoven’s 
“Eroica” and the Second Sym- 
phony of Sibelius does not call 
for special attention here. Suf- 
fice it to say that the combina- 
tion of volcanic emotion and 
Classic firmness, two qualities 
which culminate importantly in 
his interpretative mastery, are 
not taken for granted by New 
Yorkers, that the concentrated 
drama of Beethoven and the in- 
candescent magnificence of Si- 
belius fell fresh on wunaccus- 
tomed ears and enthusiasms. 

Making way for this long es- 
tablished Thursday evening from 
Boston, the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society pushed its regu 
lar subscription concert back to 
Wednesday. A New York audi- 
ence is always a sartorial joy, 
a model of freshness and groom- 
ing. If the Thursday company 
Surpassed Wednesday’s in ur- 
banity, let us plead first night 
enthusiasm as a reason, bowing 
warmly to New York’s gracious 
reception of her guests. 

Mr. Barbirolli continues to 
improve. It was impossible not 
to recognize in this young man 
struggling under his last year’s 
burdens a conductor of the first 


can honestly believe that he has 
reached full maturity or is likely 
to in the next one or two sea- 
sons, but already the sincerity, 
the creative artistry, and the 
growing imagination may be dis- 
cerned, Beethoven’s ‘‘Coriolanus’”’ 
Overture was presented with re- 
quired intensity, and only the 
slightest suggestion of forced 
tone, the barest improbability of 
tempo. If Brahms’ Second Piano 
Concerto lost its romantic, even 
Italinate, lyricism ‘for brusque 
precision, the fault was rather 
with Artur Rubinsteig’s playing 
of the solo part, Thoroughly 
equal to the extraordinary de- 
mands of the concerto, the pian- 
ist was more mindful of §its 
strength than its poetry. Mr. 
Barbirolli alone retained Brahms’ 
warmth, the depth of his con- 
templation, Only the tone qual- 
ity of his woodwind matched 
him as ill as did Mr. Rubinstein. 
| Daniel Gregory Mason’s “A 
‘Lincoln Symphony” which re- 
ceived its first performance at 
this concert cannot be discussed 
in such brief space. If it is not 
‘derivative in the sense that it 
reminds one of one composer or 
another, it is in. the sense that 
it reminds one of all straight- 
forward composing. A sincere 
character-picture of the already 
.egendary figure, it. is -marred 
principally .by the composer’s 
program, which might more fit- 
tingly grace a_ ballet scenario 
than a symphony concert bul- 
etin. Graceful, soundly orches- 
trated music, the score-rises to 
‘its only height in the final move- 
ment depicting, America’s grief 
at Lincoln’s death. This page 
‘must certainly rank as a. mile- 
| Stone in the development of our 
nationally descriptive music. 
G. H. Lovett. Smiru 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 


OPENS SEASON HERE 


Serge Koussevitzky Conducts 
Orchestra Before Crowded 
House at Carnegie Hall 


AUDIENCE IS ENTHUSIASTIC 


Beethoven’s ‘Eroioa’ and the 
Sibelius Second Are Only 
Works on Program 


By OLIN DOWNES 

An audience that packed Carnegie 
Hall shouted and cheered after the 
concluding performance of the 
Sibelius Second symphony by Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who last night 
made their first New York appear- 
ance of the season. 

Nor was there long to wait to ex- 
perience the pleasure manifested at 
the end. A considerable measure of 
it was felt with the first tones that 
the magnificent orchestra sounded. 
The transparency of the tone, the 
texture of it, the justness of pitch, 
the sensitiveness and flexibility of 
style were newly realized. For sheer 
sound this concert would have been 
a refreshing and stimulating experi- 
ence, 

The program was a simple one, 


- and very effective. It consisted of 


two symphonies, the first one being 
possibly the greatest ever written— 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica’’; 
the wildly dramatic symphony of 
Sibelius. 7 

The reading of Beethoven varied 
from the last performance of the 


It echéed 


_the second theme, with which de- 
tails the listener might or might not 
agree. That is unimportant by the 
‘Side of the power and imagination 
‘with which the music was treated. 


No Details Are Lost 


The opening movement of the 
“Eroica’’ is perhaps the richest 
single movement that Beethoven 
penned. No detail was lost. Dr. 
Koussevitzky never rests on his 
previous conception of a score. He 
is always seeking, with the result 
that a passage is unduly, italicized 
or a tempo shaded when the per- 
fectly straight beat would accom- 
plish the purpose. But if Kousse- 
vitzky’s Beethoven, indeed all other 
composers, remains in a state of 
constant evolution rather than a 
static condition of excellence, it 
also constantly grows. | 3 

The interpretation of the Funeral 
March was nobly lyrical, dramatic 
without losing its solemn and pro- 
found character. Measures that 
are sometimes conventional were 
unexpectedly significant, as for ex- 
ample the figure for the violins 
which just precedes the last ap- 
pearance of the march motive, 
which is interrupted by silences 
and sighs, as the orchestra con- 
cludes the elegy. 

In the scherzo, on the other hand, 
Dr. Koussevitzky chose to be not 
only precise in his beat, but to take 
the middle part at a considerably 
faster tempo than is usual, so that 
if the horns had been other than 
those of the Boston Symphony it 
might have gone hard with their 
fanfares, and the notes had to be 
held pretty shortly. This severely 
strict tempo avoided sentimentality 
or loss of momentum, but it left 
the listener asking himself if the 
broader pace of tradition is not 
after all the right one for this pas- 
sage. The finale, powerfully and 
nobly conceived, brought the reali- 


zation that this movement, alone, 
the second Would be itself a symphonic master- 


piece. It is underrated by a good 
many because of the three gigantic 


movements which have come be- 


fore. But it is a colossus, and cap- 


“Eroica’’ given by Dr. Kousse-|Stn¢ of-the symphony. 


vitzky in this city. It was more 
rugged,.,more virile intentionally. 
thoven’s virility and 


Sibelius Stirs Audience 
Sibelius’s symphony stirred the 


audience mightily. The simplicity 


brusquerie. There-were some pass- o¢ j+ jg extraordinary. The almost 
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nas ing, the thrumming of the Left Hand,” written six years 
fe Giinwe. cart echoes of dance ago for the Austrian pianist, wi 
motives, and rejoinder of the gp Fe a i who lost an arm 
comm to the listenersa sin-'the war. 
Siac Veuagetion of spaces and. The series is pager ep oy ra 
silences. But this is not for a « dea gg aie 2 coal pe Society of 
The orchestra goes berserk; there ences, d the Brooklyn-Boston 
are cries of battle. Passages of a Brooklyn an C ittee 
: Symphony Orchestra Comm : 
savage and somber hue alternate axholisie for the concert ware 
wonderfully with those that might Boxho J. Murray Jr., Mrs. 
of the warmth and the Mrs. Thomas J. $e 
= Ae paid the brief northern Spring. Dean C. reg anh Mose Baa igs 
The beginning of the slow move- Prince, Mrs. a . Admiral 
ment, and its progress, was played Robert a Pag ary AN 
with much imagination and power. Clark H. Woodw y Pha tah 
It commences as a skald might Phi Academy Alumnae Asso : 


pluck his harp, and then the great Activities of a Week End: 


dark tale winds on. Who forgets The Boston Symphony, Miss 
orchestral turmoil and stress that Monath, and the N. B 


C 
lead up to the great shout of. the FP A { 
trumpets; the black echo of their r Ap SX, 1737 fla Vn 
tone by the deep horns and the oml- saturday afternoon obncért of the Boston 


ous drum-roll; the superb mode conguctor; aasising svtist Jacques Ferrier 
tion from a ‘‘flat’’ key to the poign- iat Gatoaets Mall 


ant sweetness of the passage in IF" PROGRAM ‘ 
sharp major, or the lovely é¢antilena 1. Prokofieff “Lieutenant Kije” 
which is perhaps a little Tschaikov- ~ Orchestral Suite, Op. 60 

sky, yet not a Russian lamentation (First performance in i ll ae SO 
but a song of another race and a2. Ravel TS al 
lament for a heroic past? | | (In one movement) 

The orchestra sounded this music INTERMISSION 
magnificently. The excitement Of» giraucs “Rin Heldenleben” 
the last two movements that join (‘A Hero’s Life’), Tone Poem, Op. 40 
together mounted, to the very end, 3 
march Mr, Koussevitaky mace care WR. KOUSSEVITSKY arid his 

road and mighty, with (cme 
roe Pata that shouts defiance virtuosi from Massachusetts, at 
sap pa ; the secohd concert of their current 
under the skies. Then came the air Mais pei’, beekn thé oreackon 
public demonstration. with a novelty by Serge Prokofieff in 


BOS TON 5 YMP HON Y which the perl of Rag sou” mae 
. beguili orth. 

2, PLAYS IN ROOKLIN sy Aa tg el who Lieutenant 
; “A | wi Kije may have been, and why he 


Ao ialized i 
: should have been memoria zed in 
2,000 tte Op ung ° 2d tones, let it be said that the Lieu- 


: ftzky tenant was merely a tactful error. 

Season pe - ges y It happened in this nye yptretos 

[ dan Composition to the tale as told by that accom- 

purects nee so .- plished and learned historian, Mr. 
vs e oo Nicolas Slonimsky: 


; iad 
_A near-capacity audience of 2,000 © -e upon a time the Czar Paul I. 


persons attended the opening rye misread the report of his military 
cert of egy tis bento 3 oe go in aide, so i ae re hice yay A ve 
the Boston Symphony Orc name of a certain Russian 
Brooklyn last night at the Academy, which ended with én and the oa 
1 Poa “ sian intensive expletive “je” (un- 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, marked | o otable by any English word, 
as conduster in Brooklyn by offer- Put similar in position and meaning 
as co ot to the Latin “quidem”), 
ing ee ° Agena > phy, od non-existent name, Kije. The obse- 
ape She heoonc symp quious courtiers, fearful of pointing 


ier, guest solo- 
i ted teeel's "Or ua Berto for out to the Czar the mistake he had 


made, decided to invent an officer by sentially a stunt: that the deliverv 
that name (as misread by the Ozar). y Coe Selivers 
Hence, all kinds of comical adven- 
tures and quid-pro-quo’s. 


Thus did Lieutenant Kije come 
into being—on the wings of an an- 
ecdote. The Russian Hollywood dis- 
covered him, he was turned into a 
film, and Serge Prokofieff set him to 
incidental music. ‘The result of this 
was made known by the studio Bel- 
goskino in Leningrad four years ago. 
Thereafter Lieutenant Kije, by nat- 
ural and inevitable stages, proceeded 
in the form of a concert suite, de- 
rived from the film, to Moscow, to 
Boston, and to Carnegie Hall, where 
he made his bow to us Saturday 


afternoon. 
e a a 


In this suite of Prokofieff’s, as ‘set 
before us by the Bostonians, we 
assisted at the Birth of Kije (an- 
nounced by a cornet fanfare offstage, 
“as befitted one born in full regi- 
mentals in the brain of a Czar,” re- 
marked Mr. Burk in his entertaining 
program-note). We listened to his 
love song, transferred for concert 
purposes from a barytone voice to a 
saxophone; were present at his wed- 
ding, Allegro fastoso; and, finally, 


we witnessed his earthly end, as the 
voice of a muted cornet hymned the 
passage of his shade to that Slavic 
Valhalla where dwell: the military 
figments of Czaristic brains. 
Prokofieff’s music is light-wristed, 
Sly, deft, concise, and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s players discoursed it with 
delicate wit and charm, 
m b me 


Thereafter we heard again that 
celebrated. “Concerto for the Left; 
Hand” composed by Maurice Ravel 


for the one-armed Viennese pianist, 


Paul Wittgenstein, and played by 
him at a Boston Symphony concert 


in Carnegie Hall three years ago. 


The pianist Saturday was an excel- 
lent French artist, Jacques Fevrier, 
son of that Henri Fevrier who com- 


posed the opera “Monna Vanna” in: 


which the immortal Mary Garden 
used to sing. 

The concerto itself is a tour de 
force, but not much more. The per- 
formance by young Monsieur Fevrier 
—whose right arm hung unoccupied 
by his side—was better than the 
music that he played. He made one 
forget that the performance was es- 


of the melody above casades of ar- 
peggios was the work of a single arm 
and hand. His playing was that of 
a musician of fine and discriminat- 
ing taste, plus an astonishing tech- 
nique. One forgot the easy mastery 
of a circus act in the achievement 
of an artist. 
o * * 
Mr. Koussevitzky closed his pro- 
gram with a brilliant performance 
of the only music of adult stature 
on the program, the noble and 
mighty “Heldenleben” of Richard 
Strauss—a score which despite its 
nearly forty years still towers proud- 
ly among the music of our time. Mr. 


Koussevitzky’s performance of the 


sigantic work excelled by reason of 
its continence, its tonal beauty, its 
flexibility and heroic litheness. 


Ay. ? 0) 13? New York 
estral playing, some of it of 


rare excellence, has had the lion's 
Shere of public attention these days. 
Superlative technically and tonally 
was the pertormance of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at its Carnegie 
Hall matinée on Nov. 20. ‘The chief 
number offered was the “Helden- 
leben” of Richard Strauss, and it 
seemed to some listeners of experi- 
ence that in Dr. Koussevitzky’s well- 
considered reading the music 
sounded more engrossing than ever 
before, owing in part, naturally, to 


the surpassing instrumental execu- 
tion. | . 
to 


Previou this heaven-storming 
conclusion to the concert the great 
audience had been treafed to Proko- 
fieff’s “Lieutenant Kije” Suite and 
Ravel’s piano concerto for the left 
hand, the latter with Jacques Février 
&$8 soloist. Composed for a Soviet 
film, the cinema music from the pen 
of the adroit Russian, which sug- 
gests now Stravinsky now Gershwin, 
now Verdi now Stravinsky again, en- 
tertained brightly enough while it 
was going on, but in spite of the 
attractive scoring few would insist 
On hearing it again. 

The Ravel concerto, per contra, 
Wears better than might have been 
foreseen, when you consider that it 
is really a stunt piece. For, whatever 
it may be, the brilliance with which 
it is contrived, the unfailing re- 
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sourcefulness of, its author, com-\ 
mand your attention and admira~ 
tion, especially when played as it was t 


rican music lover to know. that 


Tt may. astonish the average 
e Finnish people. have been edu- 


by M, Février, whose highly success- cated in the making of music for 
ful début here as a one-handed pian- centuries. As long ago as 1556, it 
ist makes us eager to hear him again is said, the university city of Turku 
in the free enjoyment of his two maintained an orchestra, and by 


ds. ss | 
Phe Boston Symphony and 
~ YHoppilaskunnan Laulajat 


the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that university was giving 
courses in music, and sponsoring 
‘musical research. No wonder music 


e a Concert r¢é. stirs so deeply the natures of these 
444i. ‘People, and springs. so: ‘puissantly 
evenings cohtert of the Moston and movingly from, their imagina- 


mies fy y Orchestra, Sergi Koussévitzky, I. 
conductor, 


assisted by the Helsinki Univer- 
sity Chorus of Finland and Helge Virk- 
kunen, barytone. At Carnegie Hall. 
PROGRAM % 


1. Bach....Breandenburg concerto No. 
in G major for string orchestras. 
Allegro moderato 
Allegro ; 
2. Brahms....Symphony No. 
major, Op. 30. 
I Allegro con brio 
II Andante 
III Poco allegretto 
IV Allegro 
Intermission 


8. Sibeélius....‘‘Pohjola’s Daughter,” sym- 
phonic fantasia, Op. 49. f 

4. Sibelius....‘‘The Captive Queen,’’ ballad 
for chorus and orchestra, Op. 48. 

5. Sibelius....‘‘The Origin of Fire,’’ for 
_barytone, male chorus and orchestra, 


Op. 32. 
Barytone solo, Helge Virkkunen 


HE BOSTON SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA and Mr. Koussevitsky 


came to town Thursday and gavi& 
their.second evening concert of ths . 


season at Carnegie Hall. They were 
accompanied by Ylioppilaskunnan 
Laulajat—which, as of course no 
one needs to be told, is.the Finnish 
name for the famous Helsinki Uni- 
versity Chorus. The Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra habitually does 
very well without assisting artists 
of any kind, choral or solo: but it 


needed a chorus on this occasion in 


order to perform certain works 
which Mr. Koussevitzky desired to 
let his audiences hear; and so it 
invited the splendid body of stu- 
dent choristers from the University 
of Helsingfors who are now touring 
America. | 
* One may well be glad of the ex- 
cuse; for this chorus is an extraor- 
dinary one, and their presence on 
the stage of Carnegie Hall Thursday 
evening, with Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
baton integrating their voices with 
his orchestra in the stirring music 
by Sibelius that they sang, was 
something to remember. 


tions. and their thro 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS PHILIPP BACH 
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D Major Concerto, Arranged 
by Steinberg, and Mozart 
Work Are Offered > 


a ee 


EMMA BOYNET IS PIANIST 


oe — eee 


Koussevitzky Concludes His 
Program With the Fifth 


Tehaikovsky 7 bap 


f By onthe DOWNES 

The first half of the concert given 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky conductor, 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, was worth a long journey. It 
consisted of Philipp Emanuel 
Bach’s D major concerto for 
stringed instruments arranged for 
full orchestra by Maximilian Stein- 
berg and Mozart’s piano concerto 
in C major (K. 467) incomparably 
played by Emma Boynet. 

The orchestra sounded gloriously 
in both these compositions, for the 
accompaniment of the concerto was 
as admirable as the playing of the 
pianist. The Steinberg arrange- 


ment of the Bach would be justified 
if only on the ground of the scor- 
ing for the wind instruments in the 


‘BOW “niovernent. “THIS” SOW “Move virtuosity in Mozart’s day. 


ment, beautifully played by the 
oboist, and other solo parts in the 
piece could almost come from 
some dolorous Passion-musie by the 
elder Bach. 

Its depth of feeling and com- 
posure reminded the listener again 
how sadly and how strangely the 
long-breathed tempo and the broad, 
melodic line essential to a real 
slow movement are lacking in mu- 
sic of the modern period. How did 
the eighteenth century artists pro- 
duce such serene beauty? A com- 
monplace answer to this question is 
that there was more unused mate- 
rial of music in their day; that the 
older masters had not yet exhausted 
the melodic capacities of the major 
and minor scales and the common 
chords; with the inference that we 
of today must find new musica] 
material before we can again pre- 
sent some real musical invention. 


Whole Composition Pleases 


But it is not so. The possibilities 
of the familiar scales and chords 
are limitless. It is something else 
that is lacking, and that cannot be 
found by such a feverish and un- 
quiet period as ours. The more 
welcome, and wonderful, was this 
movement, indeed the whole com- 
position, though it is nowhere else 
so distinguished, of Philipp Emanuel 
Bach. 

Miss Boynet capped this by her 
adorable performance of Mozart’s 
concerto. She could do her finest 
because of, the opportunity Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
gave her for the utmost delicacy, 
on the one hand, and a brilliancy 
that was wholly without coarseness 
or the slightest exaggeration or 
hardness on the other. She kept her 
scale of dynamics and her téchnical 
style entirely to those of Mozart’s 
period and the spirit of his music. 

She has a purling scale which 
was one of the things the divine 
master pronounced indispensable 
for the finished performer; a 
legato, when so she chooses, that 
is like sustained song; a staccato 
as crisp and neat as the old music 
requires. The articulation of each 
tone is perfectly clean: at the same 
time Miss Boynet does not disdain 
a discreet and well judged use of 
the pedal. As a result there is the 
exact distinction between this mu- 
Sic, which is just a little fuller and 
anticipative of the modern piano 
than genuine harpsicord music, 


and the first distant dawn of piano 


Applause Is Stifled 


This for technique and style. 
Then we come to the inner, spirit | 
of the music. It was charged with | 
an ineffable grace, sparkle, tender-— 
ness and poetry. The audience’ 
listened breathless to the» slow | 
movement. It was unfortunately | 
prevented from breaking into ap- 
plause by the new and increasingly 
snobbish tendency in the concert 
room to abolish applause between. 
movements of a symphonic compo-, 
sition. This is rather absurd. 

We are fairly certain that Mozart 
himself was not above stopping and 
bowing to applause when he had 
finished a movement of his con- 
cert, and we fancy he might even 
have been chagrined if there had 
been no such response to his play- 
ing and his music. 

he concert ended with Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, with its great 
“4riumphant’ finale; a work, how- 
ever, which, with the other two 
popular symphonies of Tchaikov- 
sky, Dr. Koussevitzky has played 
many, many times in this city. With 
such an orchestra and conductor we 
could spare a few repetitions of 
Tehaikovsky in exchange for more 
varied and progressive programs, 
of the sort for which we look to the 
Boston Symphony, and usually hope 
ee in vain from orchestras nearer 
ome, tah 
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the Concluding Concert of 
Pah 1 Its Ravel Festival — 
, 458 New York matinee of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
ef Serge Koussevitzky; assisting artist. 
Olga Averino. soprano: at Carnegie Hall. 
PROGRAM Bi) 

1, Ravel. .“‘Le Tombeau de Coufierin,” Suite 
2. Schumann..Symphony No. 4 in 

minor, op. 120 

(Played without pause) 
Intermission 

ae MOUS ig Kakidd ote on. ers Rapsodie Espagnole 
4. Ravel..,.‘‘Sheherazade,’”’ three poems 

for voice and orchestra to the verses 

of Tristan Klingsor 

. Asie 
II, La Flute Enchantee 
III. L’Indifferent 

he RRAVElL. cos cceves - gs Bolero” 


. ‘AL ¥. +. 
MBE. KOUSSEVITZKY, whose” New 
York concerts this month were 
given in memory of Maurice Ravel, 
paid his final tribute to the dead 
master at Saturday’s matinee in 
Carnegie Hall. , 

Like the program of the previous 
evening’s concert, this one was not 
wholly devoted to music by Ravel. 
Between the “Tombeau de Couperin” 
Suite and the “Rapsodie Espagnole”’ 


Of Ravel, Mr. Koussevitzky inter-. 
jected the D minor Symphony of) 


Schumann. This was not one of Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s most brilliant feats 
of program-making. The nobly ro- 


mantic symphony of Schumann, a 
beautiful and treasurous work, was! 


an incongruous element in the 
afternoon’s scheme. It violated the 
concert’s unity of plan and style, 
and was as glaringly out of place 
aS &@ work by Ravel would have 
been on an otherwise all-Schumann 
program. The symphony was sympa- 


thetically played, and beyond ques- : 


tion the audience enjoyed hearing it: 
but it was out of place, nevertheless. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, usually a sensi- 
tive and expert master of the fine 
art of program-building, indulged on 
this occasion in a Homeric nod. It 
would have been better to reserve 
Schumann for a different occasion, 
and to have given us, instead, an- 
other one or two of Ravel’s scores— 
the “Pavane pour une Infante dé- 
funte” and “La Valse,” 
This would also, I imagine, have 
been better box-office. Faavel has a 
considerable and enthusiastic pub- 
lic in New York, especially among 
the young; and a program devoted 
entirely to his works would have 
been attractive as well as appropri- 
at. Many of Saturday’s audience 
may have wondered, 
why the superb 


' again 


for example. | 


incidentally, | those who 
“La Valse” was ig-|of a distant flute played by the be- 


hored in a two-day tribute to the 
memory of Ravel. 
ee 


* * 


Nevertheless, the concert gave 
memorable pleasure. The famous or- 
chestra was at its best (barring a 
momentary brainstorm that afflicted 


p the first trombone in “Bolero”), and 


its playing in such exacting scores 
as “Le. Tombeau de Couperin” and 
“Shéhérazade” was delightful in’ 
clarity, euphony and precision. 

One was especially grateful to Mr. 
Koussevitzky for letting us hear 
the “Shéhérazade,” those 
“three poems for voice and orches- 
tra,” to the verses of the French 
writer, Tristan Leclére, who calls 
himself (with a droll sense of Wag- 
nerian compatibilities) “Tristan. 
Klingsor.” These songs were com-— 
posed in 1903, but they are heard too 


,8eldom—probably because they re-. 


quire not only a virtuoso orchestra, | 
but a singer of the most penetrating 
imagination, infallible taste,-and ex- 
ceptional skill. ' 

It was an artist of this sort who 
sang them Saturday—Mme. Olga 
Averino. Mme. Averino, who was 
born at Moscow of Greek and Rus- 
sian parents and is a goddaughter 
of Modest Tchaikovsky (Peter’s 
brother), has lived in America since 
the revolution, and has been heard 


on various occasions in New York. | 
She should be heard more often. 
Singers of her finesse and her 
esthetic integrity are exceedingly 
rare. 

oN * + 

Ravel’s “Shéhérazade” is now 
thirty-five years old. It belongs to 
the early post-“Pelléas” period of 
French composition, and the im- 
mortal Claude is occasionally re- 
called in its pages. Yet no one save 
Ravel could have written it. 

This music is fundamentally orig- 
inal, personal to the texture of 
Ravel’s nature and his sorcerous art, 
It has nothing whatever.to do with 
the subjects that stirred the imag- 
ination of Rimsky-Korsakoff. It 
tells us rather what the East can 


evoke from a musical imagination 
of the utmost subtlety and exquis- 
_iteness. 


The poet dreams of Damas- 
cus and of Persian cities with 
Slender minarets in air, of “land- 
scapes painted on fabrics framed in 
fir-wood,” of an old Arabian cup, of 
died from love and hate, 





loved one, of the seductive stranger 


-who passes the threshold, indiffer- 
‘ent to the one who waits within. 


Valse,” is here a spinner of gossamer 
and tender loveliness, achieving a 


humor and a poetic charm that are 


mate all this has stirred Maurice .ayeq ie Gallic inane Goes tis Ge 


tavel to music of intense and vo-. 
luptuous charm, of entrancing love- eicies: eee — or quaint. 


liness and distinction. He is here a 
a delicate magician conjuring for ,, eed ae finale of his } set The 
us an imagined, incredible Orient, , airy Garden,” Ravel offers us no 
that enchanted world which has clew beyond his title. We can only 
haunted Occidental dreams, Mme. listen with innocent speak and re- 
Averino and the orchestra brought | ee ao oe gd 5 h, bear 
this world about our minds, and U2 S garden 1s enchanted! 
feeae.tt live for us , The close is radiant and jubilant— 
| % aaa you might almost think you were in 

that marvelous Garden opened by 
" abe _Tyltyl’s magic key, with a thousand 

Mr, Koussevitelen toned it, Which | million bluebirds flying in the moon- 
peachy tid a5 « sunswh nf ee light among the stars and planets 


conian fellow-listener remarked to gg ae yet si Ravel at his 
me afterward, like a rather bad joke. most intimately exquisite. The com- 
Certainly it is a somewhat stale one. 


; position is masterly in its delicate 
But one may doubt if Ravel himself pjending of instrumental colors, its 


thought much of it. He will be re- | cory 
: pulous reticence,the necromantic 
membered for other things—for such | ski] with which fragile and tenuous 


‘sé >| « . 
music as “Le Tombeau de Couperin,” | webs of tone are spun an sustained. 


the “Rapsodie Espagnole,” “Ma Mere) ang it is all most dexterousl 

f 9 48 : 1 ps y held to 

oa epens eg fe Me Pay © scale. This is an infinitesimal world, 

gade’—music Fy oa . ath nag al and all its marvels are in proportion 

ie IAAT SAE nee o at iSb WhOSe HKE' to its miniature fragility. Even in 

The cl f th Bain. t “Kot the radiant climax of “The Fairy 
e ciou of the concert was Nov, Garden,” the jubilation is remote and 


for some of us, the gorgeous and qolicate, muted with the pathos of 
dazzling music of “Daphnis et fojiness and distance. P | 
* * “ 


Chioeé,” which ended the program, | 
but that perfect example of Ravel 
in one of his most characteristic 
‘incarnations, Ravel the miniaturist, 
the Lilliputian of genius. This was 


the performance—-a consummate 


— 
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After this magical and haunting | 


a a RE Arte a PT ET ee I ses — “ 


Mr. Koussevitzky is always at his | 
best when he gives us Ravel. All the 
memorializing; music was beautifully 
played Friday night; and the resplen- 

oof “ , ; ” 74 dent music from “Daphnis et Chloé” 
ie 0 gage Ol nl ggg provided the inevitable ending for a 


“cing piéces enfantines,” derived Just and moving act of piety and 


from fairy tales of Perrault and ®‘fection. 
others, which Ravel composed as 

piano duets for the amusement of 

two fortunate children, \:imie and 

Jean Godebski. 

The captivating little avork is scored 
for a limited body of instruments 
(save for two horns, Ravel fore- 
goes the brass). This concentrated 
orchestra glows and flashes like a 
casket of fairy jewels—and once or 
twice it takes us out of doors into 
the wood beyond the world. Here is 
tonal poetry at its most laconic and 
concise. Enchanting things are said 
with the utmost economy of means, 
yet with astonishing completeness of 
effect. The gorgeous and exuberant 
Ravel of the “Rapsodie Espagnole,” 
of “Daphnis et Chloé,” of “La 























The Boston Symphony Honors 


_ the Memory of Maurice 
a4: s% *S8Ravel 








tra, Serge Koussevitzky; assisting artist, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist; at Carnegie 


Hall. 
PROGRAM 
Mozart..... B ohb a wk Symphony in D Major 
(Koechel No. 504) 
Intermission 
Ravel...‘‘Ma Mere l’Oye’’ (‘Mother Goose’’) 
Five children’s pieces. 
I. Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dor- 
mant 
II. Petit Poucet 
III, Laideronnette, Imperatrice des 
Pagodes 


IV. Les Entretiens de da Belle et de 
la Bete 


V. Le Jardin Feerique. 
Ravel..‘‘Daphnis et Chloe,” Ballet; Orches- 
tral Excerpts (Second Suite) 
Lever du Jour — Pantomime — Danse 
Generale. 


f ears Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra devoted the greater part 
of its Friday evening concert at Car- 
negie Hall to music performed in 
memory of Maurice Ravel. There 
was a prefatory symphony (the 
Prague”) by Mozart; the remaining 
numbers were by Ravel. 

This was an admirable act of aes- 
thetic piety on Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
part. The two musicians—conduc- 
tor and composer—had stood in a 
Closely reciprocal relationship for 
years. Ravel had written music es- 
pecially for performance by Kousse- 
vitzky, and Koussevitzky had long 
been one of the most loyal and 
eloquent of Ravel’s exponents. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitzky’s leadership has be- 
come, indeed, almost Ravel’s Official 
mouthpiece in America. It was fit- 
ting that this tribute should have 
been paid to the memory of a gifted 
creative spirit by one of the great 
orchestras of the world. 

o * * 

Mr. Koussevitzky elected to begin 
his memorial exercises with the 
piano concerto, one of the last works 
of major dimensions composed by 
Ravel. It was Ravel’s intention, he 
said, to write “a brilliant work, aim- 
ing less at profundity than at setting 
in relief the virtuosity of the pian- 
ist.” It is a pity that he has not 
be n taken at his word. He accom- 
plished precisely what he set out to 


oncert by tHe Boston Symphony Orthes- — 





do. Despite the cheerfully blas- 


phemous assertion of that admirable 
French savant, Monsieur Henry 
Pruniéres, that the slow movemént 
of this concerto is “analogous with 
certain arias of Bach, whose melodic 
flow seems to reach out into the in- 
finite,’ the concerto remains no 
more than an extremely brilliant, 
amusing, and immensely effective 
jeu d’esprit, wholly engaging and 
wholly inconsequential. 


Boston Symphony Plays 
Mahler’s Fifth Under 


Koussevitzky 





Fourth New York concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor, at Carnegie Hall. 


PROGRAM 
1. Mahler...Symphony No. 5 in C-sharp 
minor. 


Part I y 
(1) Trauermarsch 3/143 


(2) Sturmisch bewegt 


Part II F 
(3) Scherzo VY \ 4 bin 
Part Ill « 
(4) Adagietto 
(5) Rondo-Finale 
Intermission 
D.. Teeee sis gah bs FE O38 Two Nocturnes 


Fetes io 
3. Rimsky-Korsakov...Capriccio Espanol, 

Op. 34. 

I. Alborada 

II, Variations 

III. Alborada 

IV. Scene and Gypsy Song — 

V. Fandango of the Asturias 


TS\HE huge Fifth Symphony of Gus- 


tav Mahler was the dominating 
work on the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s program at its fourth New 
York concert of the season. ‘The 
work is necessarily dominating. Its 
playing time is more than an hour 
—it lasted about seventy minutes 
under Mr. Koussevitzky. It is not 
only vast in bulk, but most of it has 
that air of portentousness which is 
characteristic of Mahler’s bigger 
works, but not of his greater ones— 
by which one means those compo- 
sitions that are relatively small in 
extent, but treasurable in sub- 
stance. | 

* * 

The Fifth Symphony is far from 
being a novelty hereabouts. No less 
an orchestra than the Boston Sym- 
phony played it at Carnegie Hall 
thirty-two years ago, under Gericke; 
and Carl Muck. afterward _con- 
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Glicted it. Josef Stransky played the [From Late Editions of Yesterday's Times. } 


opening movement, the Funeral CONTRA CT FEATURE 
March, in memory of the composer | 


at a Philharmonic pair of concerts 


in the year of Mahler’s death iy 
(1911); and the work was a favor- 


ite of Mengelberg, and after him of 
Bruno Walter, who directed the 


symphony with the Philharmonic Bogton Orchestra, Conducted 


six years ago. " ‘ mi : 
| : oussevitzky, Is Hear 
Yes, we know the Fifth Symphony ~— y , y ’ ard 
of Mahler. Alas, it does not wear at Carnegie Hall 


any too well. There are great mo- | ® 
ments in it. That B-flat minor pas- X Thm 
sage in the first movement where’ HIND | RK PLAYED 


the music breaks in upon the meas- 

ured, decorous tread of the Funeral . 
March like a wild and shattering ve ects 
outburst of uncontrollable anguish Compositions by Saint-Saens 


is one of the most veracious things : : <¥ 
that Mahler ever wrote; and the in © Minor and Haydn ne 


Rondo Finale is a brilliant and ex- E Flat on Program 
hilarating tour de force. 
But the sentimentalism that was 

Mahler's bane is frequently present By OLIN DOWNES 
in the musical ideas from which this 
symphony is woven. The Adagietto 
for strings and harp is a sore trial 
for Mahler’s best friends, who, re- 
membering the authentic beauty : 

and distinction of “Das Lied von der ated ge cone vedi P Bs gr pil pe 
Erde,” and the inimitable Fourth) poston Symphony Orchestra, which 
Symphony, and certain of the songs, on the occasion of its fiftieth anni- 
would fain shed tears over the versary commisstoned Paul Hinde- 
mawkish banality of this slow pe mde f4 mith, among other. composers, to 
ment, which the late Signor Tosti) write one of the most interesting 
would have esteemed and adored. of his later compositions for that 

The feature of the Boston Sym-| occasion. 

phony’s concert was the Boston) Yesterday this composition of Hin- 
Symphony itself. What an orches- demith figured between the delight- 
tra this is, with its triumphant dis- ful E flat symphony of Joseph 
cipline, its precision-and suppleness Haydn, No. 99, and a work which 
and clarity, its tonal splendor and as been considered by some people 
exquisiteness! It was called upon for ® Kind of an anachronism of mod- 
difficult and responsible tasks in the ©™" Music, the Saint-Saéns C minor 
performance of the Mahler score, but oe wer for organ and orchestra. 
these were consummately achieved. **% Bs developed, each of these 
The deeds of the solo trumpet in WO'*8, approached in a singularly 


thetic and ‘creative spirit 
the first movement, of the solo horn *Y")P@ _ Spirit, 
in the Scherzo, of the strings in yielded a vitality and significance 


. . Of its own and exploited musical 
the Adagietto, of the woodwind in tendencies of different eras in a 


the Rondo-Finale—ane will not soon remarkably interesting manner. 
forget the beauty and expertness The Haydn Symphony was played 


and expressiveness of playing such by an orchestra re-eminent f 
as this. As for Mr. Koussevitzky, he its finish and feuaaittaned ‘one. 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, who. 
performed yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall, were able to offer 


-has.seldom put to his credit in New quality. It was played, moreover, 


York a more eloquent and masterly in a truly eighteenth century vein 
performance of any work. —brilliantly, though formally, with 


the courtliness and swing Which formed, if as well performed, by 


made Haydn’s masculine and bold- 


ly scored music a delight to his 
generation as to ours. | 
The dimensions of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra are different 


any other agencies, 


Then more than one listener 


asked himself, why the Saint- 
Saéns C minor symphony? It has 
stood for some time now as a land- 


from those of Haydn’s day. Dr. mark in the musical history of a 
Koussevitzky did not materially re- nation that has done comparatively 
duce his orchestra; he kept the little in the symphonic direction, 
tonal proportion that was the sym- When Saint-Saéns wrote it he pro- 
phony’s due by a comparative founded to himself certain modern 
scale of artistic measurement; principles of structure having to do 
which suited our time, considered with the “‘eyclic’’ form and with 
the size of the orchestra and the the inclusion, within single move- 


dimensions of the hall with so just. 
an estimate of the qualities of the 
work that it lost not a whit of its 


style or manner. 


ments, of the elements of more 
than one of the movements of the 


classic symphony. Granting all this, 
it is nevertheless a fact that other 


Hindemith’s music, composed for composers than Saint-Saéns have 
the Boston Symphony season of written symphonies since he wrote 


1931, was then and is now provo- 


catively—shall we say speculatively? 
—modern. It has unquestionable life 


and also an unquestionable law of 


procedure. Obviously it harks back 
to fundamentals of composition 
unalterably propounded by J. S. 


Bach. As obviously, it is tinctured: 


with nervous and temperamental 
characteristics of this era. The 
composer’s boldness and confidence 
in the new harmonic paths that he 
breaks are those which often char- 
acterize genius. 

And the ear accepts these sounds. 
There is ‘‘polytonality,’’ ‘‘atonal- 
ity,’’ if terrifying words are want- 
ed: Superficially, at least, this is a 
new and bewildering relation of 
tones. Yet it convinces. One may 
like it or not; one does not think of 
questioning it. It would not occur, 
we believe, to the most soundly 
schooled composer to say to him- 
self, ‘‘If I only could have talked to 
that wild-eyed experimenter and 
given him some hints as to har- 
monic procedure, orchestration, 
voice-leading.’’ This would not be 
ventured. Hindemith knows exact- 
ly what he is doing, why, and how 
to go about it. He is jumps ahead 
of us in his method, in which he is 
not only assured, but exuberant. 
This is not, then, a mere prize 
piece. This is authentie music. 

By its performance and _ the 
distinguished interpretation of the 
score on the part of the leader, the 
Boston Symphony rewarded Hin- 
demith in more ways than one for 
his contribution. It is not easy to 
think of this music better per- 


this one, and with more actual 
originality. Why this symphony? 
he performance of the first 
movement alone can be reported 
here, but it sufficed to answer the 
query. The old miracle of creative 
interpretation was at its work. The 
symphony was revived with all the 
dignity, importance, modernity that 
it had when it was fashioned back 
in the ’80’s. The opening phrases 
were not platitudes. The motive 
played tremolo fashion by the 
strings, so important throughout 
the symphony, was no longer an 
idea which afforded a chance re- 
semblance to the opening figure of 
Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished’’ symphony 
or to mystical harmonies with 
which Cesar Franck introduces his 
one symphonic achievement. 
Saint-Saen’s score had identity, 
meaning all its own. The motive 
was part of a vast and impressive 
ground plan. The same impression 
was conveyed by the very sound of 
the orchestration, which is fuller 
and more grandiose than is cus- 
tomary with this Frenchman. 
There was the sensation of spa- 
ciousness, of a composer, often dis- 
tinguished principally for style, fin- 
ish, wit, now addressing us about 
weightier matters, In the perform- 
ance of this work, a composition of 
the poet made an astonishing im- 
pression. A Hammond organ was 
sed. Dremel ar wl 
At the first of the fourth pair 
of concerts given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under 


Serge Koussevitzky in Carnegie 
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Hall last week the program con- [From Final Edition of Yesterday’s Tres.) 
sisted of the Fifth Symphony of BOSTON ORGHESTRA 
Mahler, Two Nocturnes of Debus- 

Sy and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Span- | YY : 

ish Caprice. For the Saturday HEARD IN CONGERT 


matinee Dr. Koussevitzky . ar- 


‘ranged a list made up of Haydn's ; ; 
Symphony in E-flat, Hindemith’s Koussevitzky Leads Group in 


“Konzertmusik” for brass and  Last-Night Performance of 
Strings and. and the _ Saint- New York Season 
Saens’ “Organ” Symphony.\!*) | 

“Among the sentlement of | the 
press the Mahler Symphony, no HAYDN SYMPHONY PLAYED 
Stranger to New Yorkers, did not 


Stimulate a unified expression of . : 
gratitude, while Hindemith’s com. New Music by Prokofieff and 


position evoked more favorable a Brahms Composition Also 
comment. But there was a 


unanimous chorus testifying to Win Much Applause 
the glories of the Boston Orches- tA, 2-4 . if ; 

tra... Lawrence Gilman of the bie TERA 
Herald-Tribune, ending a paean _ “By OLIN DOWNES 

of praise occasioned by the play- In a considerable perspective of 
ing of the Mahler Symphony, orchestral concerts this chronicler 
geal nae Pe te gp | Lge age few if any occasions 
expressiveness of playing such as | ripe pe er ae oe 
this. As for Mr. Koussevitzky re aR a as 2.44 ae ened 
he has seldom put to his credit | CP&™ns P SEFOTSOREG® OF TRO. 90r- 
in New York a more eloquent and | C°t' Siven by Serge Koussevitzky 
ma sterly performance § of any and the Boston Symphony Orches- 
work.” Olin Downes of the| “@ in Carnegie Hall. 

Times. observed that the per- It could be said that the sheer 
formance of the Rimsky tour de. tone quality and the brilliancy of 
force explained why Tschaikow-| Pr. Koussevitzky’s organization 
Sky sadmired it..as a “colossal | would have aroused extravagant 
piece of instrumentation.” Prob- | plaudits. under any circumstances. 
ably.the finest compliment of all | It could be added that the sym- 
came 'frd Oscar Thompson who | phony itself, thrice familiar, is an 
began his review of the first con-| S*Perience always new and en- 
te A ia dian at tatiots°  Brossing, granted the adequate in- 


| . _terpretation. A further considera- 
Adf Gustav Mahler, Claude De- tion could be attached to ths above 
bussy and Nicholas; Andreievitch as concerning slight differences of 


Rimsky-Korsakov had undertak- individual opinion in details of in- 
en to compose music for the spe- terpretation, as the slow pace of 
cific purpose of exhibiting the’ the theme and the variations, which 
most splendid and distinctive Seemed excessive. The sum of it 
qualities of the present Sym- all was a most brilliant and fasci- 
phony Orchestra, they could ae Se ee oa ——— 
Scarcely have achieved that pur- : a ee ee 
pose ‘gore. strikingly thar, atl recognition than that extended the 


! } first item of the Boston § h 
done by a program of thesir com- | Orchestra’s final evening ‘pesaralh 
ene Aight ved nee Serge |in New York this season. 
ssevitzky last night, 3; : 
nesie Hall’ 8 | In Car Prokofieff Music Included 


New music by Prokofieff — fol- 


oe nee . 


lowed, music composed for a ballet its intensity, Mergea in a noble 
designed, apparently with typical form, and its sustained and accu- 
Communist license, after Shake- mulating power, The symphony was 
speare’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ The permitted to appear in its own 
program book might have vouch- gigantic lines and to speak for it- 
safed us some information concern- self as a mountain peak against the 
ing Mr. Prokofieff’s scenario to sky speaks for itself. For the grand 
which mysterious reference is made lines of the music were carved as 
in a review of the Russian pre- by a master sculptor. 
miére, which is quoted. From the It was a classic conception, but 
information provided the conclu- not a pedantic one. Mr. Koussevit- 
sion is reached that Prokofieff zky did not hesitate to fling out the 
composed music to a plot as differ- great chorale, when it appears, 
ent from Shakespeare’s as_ the fully scored, toward the wild ending 
Hamlet to which Shostakovich, of the symphony, with a breadth 
years ago, wrote music. It was that momentarily held in abeyance 
different from the original concep- the momentum of the music... (And 
tion of the Bard of Avon. were electrifying in their effect be- 

In that plot there was no ghost, yond that of any choral singing. 
The ghost was merely an invention achieved in New York for some time. 
of Hamlet to prey on the supersti- — * * * 
tions of a populace that he wished These choral pieces of Sibelius were 
to rouse against the murder of his yncommonly interesting to hear. One, 
father. We find by the directions “The Captive Queen,” was new, sO 
for the Prokofieff ballet that “‘Ju- far as this town is concerned. The 
liet’s grave is a deception, though other,. ‘The Origin of Fire,’ was not, 
Romeo is unaware of the fact.” 9: the program alleged, “the first 
The music, somewhat like unto performance in New York,” for it 
Shostakovitch’s, is predominantly was sung here by the Schola Can- 
satirical in tone. There is the par- ‘ , ' tere 

. : . torum (under its alternative title, 
tial suggestion of that which is ,, ; 2 4 

, . “Ukko the Fire-Maker”) in January, 
poignant and tragic, but there is 1931. Both ks of Sibelius’ 
little of the sensuous or emotional,» *72):, 000 are Works Of Sibeius s 
and in the main the music could Middle period;, they date from the 
bear almost any title and_ still early years of the century, from the 
serve for ballet evolutions, ana decade that produced the Second 
have nothing to do with Romeo and Symphony, the Violin Concerto, and 
Juliet. the symphonic fantasia ‘Pohjola’s 

Some of it is banal. Possibly, Daughter.” | 
associated with the movements on They are inferior to all those works. 
the stage, its true meaning would They followed on Thursday night’s 
be completed. Probably Tschaikov- program ‘“‘Pohjola’s Daughter”; and 
sky’s ‘‘Romeo and Juliet”’ overture, it was startling to observe the differ- 
compared with it, would be subject ence in creative intensity and power 
to the sneers of the sophisticates. between the choral pieces and the 
There, however, we find something orchestral work. Is the imagination 
of Shakespeare, while in last night’s of Sibelius, one wonders, hampered 
offering we do not. by the act of setting words to music? 

Brahms Symphony a Highlight Does it work with the maximum of 
power only when it is free from what, 
for a certain type of musical mind, is 
the thralldom of a verbal pattern? » 

™~ * * 


The Brahms First symphony, 
which ended the concert, was of 
the highest testimony to Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s mastery, not only as con-' 
ductor but as one who penetrates With Bach, Schubert, Wagner, 


er : Wolf, Strauss, the clagest possible 
Tie oe ae ee er mnesterPlee®. aitiance with the word Was fructify= 
complete and imperious; his results iN, releasing, creative. Bach, for ex- 
were accomplished with an impres- 2mple, could submit himself fo a 
sive simplicity and economy of, Verbal image of grief or pity or com- 
effort. By the same token the in-| Passion or exultation, and the word’ 
terpretation was conspicuous for would pierce to the very center of his 
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The chorus known as the Student 
Singers of the University of Helsinki 
was founded more than half a cen- 
tury ago. From the beginning, its 
chief aim has been the develop- 
-ment of Finnish choral music, and 
within recent yeags it has drawn 
much of its musical nutriment 
from their great national master,’ 
Jean Sibelius, who has com- 
posed for them his best known 
choral works. The singers in the 
Ylioppilaskunnan Laulajat (general- 
ly referred to, it is comforting to 
‘know, as the Y. L.) are students in 
the university or in other educa- 
tional institutions in Helsingfors, 
and they contribute voluntarily their 
services. They are said to number 
usually more than a hundred. 
Thursday evening there seemed to 
be fewer than that on the stage of 
Carnegie Hall. 

They sing with exceptional vital-- 
ity, precision, and power, with a 
-youthful élan that is a delight to 
the spirit. There were certain cres- 
cendi and fortissimi in the two 


Sibelius numbers that they helped 


us to hear—‘The Captive Queen,” 
Op. 48, and “The Origin of Fire” 
(with barytone solo), Op. 32—that 


Dy the way, how superbly the same 
chorale was played, piano, by the 
trombones in the - introduétion!) 
There was the end of frantic re- 
joicing, the great ery for liberty 
that Brahms understood and that 
Beethoven voiced before him, the 
cry which at last is always heard, 
to the defeat of evil and the con- 
fusion of tyrants. Perhaps at no 
time would the great C minor sym- 
phony have meant more to an audi- 
ence. And it is probable that on no 
previous occasion had Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and his men given a more 
complete revelation of the compo- 
sition. On its conclusion there was 
long applause and vociferous cheer- 
ing. 
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New Music by Prokofiev 


Boston Symphony Orchestra and. Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky Open Series 
Od 5, 37 
y Mosts Smit 

Music, in this land of the free, 
is still regarded as an art by the 
best people, rather than.as an 
instrument of propaganda. And 
it is substantially untouched by 
the shackles that are occasion- 
ally applied to other arts even 
in this fair city of ours. That 
is why it was possible to hear, 
without the preliminary raising 
of a hue and cry, a composition 
directly out of Soviet Russia last 
night under the doubly dignified 
auspices of Harvard University 
and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

The occasion was the Boston 
Orchestra’s opening concert of 
the season in Sanders Theater, 
which was sold out, with people 
turned away from the gate. The 
composition in question was an 
orchestral suite, made by Proko- 
fiev from his incidental music to 
the Soviet satirical movie, “Lieu- 
tenant Kije.” Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, it may be presumed, 
has no great sympathy with the 


principles of politics and, eco-: 


nomics which are supposed: to 
produce a Communist society. 
But being an artist, he realizes 
he dogs not have to subscribe to 
a social theory in order to war: 
rant his serious con“ideration of 
art-works produced in its result- 
ing milieu. } 

For an artist the test in these 
matters is artistic, not political 
or economic. In this regard the 
signature of Serge Prokofiev is 
alone almost sufficient warrant 
—the signature of one of the 
foremost composers of our time. 
The music revealed at last 
night’s first American perform: 
ance does that signature no dis- 
credit. It is not “serious” music; 
but it is “good” music. It was 
written for a movie, and its func- 


at Sanders Theater. 


tional aspect was clearly always 
in the mind of the composer at 
the time of creation. But it is 
movie music of the first class. It 
is an object-lesson, in fact, for 
movie producers, because it 
shows how a first-rate musical in- 
tellect can achieve the essential: 
ly popular tone which movies 
require without becoming cheap. 

The five movements that make 
up the Suite, together with the 
story which the music accom- 
panies, were described in these 
columns yesterday. It is enough 
here to report that promise was 


fulfilled; that Prokofiev has writ- 


ten delightfully apt, descriptive 
music for the several scenes. 
the first movement, “The Birth 
of Kije,’”’ he shows (what has 
been shown, it is true, before) 
how stimulating an experience 
the common triad can be over 
many measures when it is han- 
dled by a master of the instru: 
ments and of the language of 
tone. Seriatim.in the Suite he 
shows how music can be em- 
ployed amusingly and humor- 
ously without descending into 
the gutter. —. 

There is also some comfort, as 
the audience indicated by its 


liberal applause at the end_of 
the performance last night, for 


those who fear the passing of 
melody in the old sense. Proko- 
fiev has written excellent tunes; 
so good that they sound like folk 
tunes. They are unmistakably 
Russian, as we should expect 
from a Russian. They are also 
unmistakably of the stuff of the 
international language of music. 

Last night’s performance by a 
virtuoso orchestra under a vir- 
tuoso conductor seemed to make 
the most of the music, to bring 
out all of its flavors without 
adding an unnecessary and spe- 
cious seasoning. The Suite was 
preceded and followed by more 
familiar music —the Beethoven 
“Froica”’ Symphony and “Till 
Eulenspiegel” of Strauss. Dr. 
Koussevitzky approached both 
as if he were conducting them 
for the first’ time, in the first 





mau rusn of enthusiasm for the 
majesty and poetry and epic 
sweep of the Symphony and the 
cargantuan humor of the Straus- 
sian tone-poem. His musicians 
followed suit. The resulting per- 
formances were probably of a 


quality unsurpassed anywhere . 


on this planet. 

As a footnote, this writer 
would like to express his admira- 
tion for th. playing of the horn 
séction last. night. with Mr. Val- 


kenier now at first-horn and Mr. 


Singer at third. It looks as if 
an Cdyssey has come to an end. 
There is no need to look further 
for “improvements” in the sec- 
tion. 


at Maan 


If Mozart had been able. to 
look through the years and see 
his symphonies conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky, he would 
probably have gone serenely to 
his last resting place, knowing 
that some day those exquisitely 
refined works would be revital- 
ized and brought to eager listen- 
ers with that same quintessence 
of grace which marked their 
composition. | 

When, therefore, last evening’s 
fourth in the present series ‘of 
Cambridge concerts by the Bos- 
ton Orchestra began with the 
Symphony in A Major (K 201), 
the many admirers of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and Mozart were’ given 
the unusual treat of sensing the 
wedding of souls of a transported 
composer and a sensitively alert 
interpreter. | 

Perhaps this spirit was best 
caught in the adagio, one of the 
symphonic forms in which Mo- 
zart certainly excelled. There 
was nothing stiff or brilliant in 
the manner with which the or- 
chestra played this part. There 
was no false attempt at effect. 
It was as if Dr. Koussevitzky had 
Said, “the effects have already 
been injected through the re- 
pose and nobility of Mozart’s 
mind: let us play it so.” 

Then, from the peaceful Salz- 
burg of 150 years ago, we were 
hurried to the modern, hysteri- 
cal world in the musical vehicle 
Of Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
Symphony No. 3 in G@ Major. 


Here we heard the thunder and 
rush of the twentieth century, 
set to thematic material some- 
times bizarre, at others conven- 
tional, but at all times impres- 
Sive in the newness of its con- 
ception. 

And the last number on this 
program was Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony, composed 
from the reminiscences of the 
trip to Scotland. This tour left 
the then young Mendlessohn 
with some of the most fruitful 
impressions of his life. From it, 


besides the ideas which later. 
went into many of his works, 
emerged the Fingal’s Cave Over- | 


ture. 


In the opening measures of: 


this symphony one seems to feel 
that Mendelssohn, like Hardy, 
was content to accept fate, fol- 
low its vagaries mutely, and 
eventually bow to the inevitable. 
Beethoven’s desire to grasp des- 
tiny and remold it to his own 


use eluded this composer. These. 


first pages might be indeed an 


overture to “Tess” or “The Re: | 


turn of the Native.” J.G, 


Harvard Club 
to Give Dinner 
to Symphony 


Q ) Whim... 
Unusual Event Will Occur 
Jan. 28—Koussevitzky 


Expresses Elation | 


The Harvard Club of Boston 
will give a dinner in honor of 
the Boston, Symphony Orchestra 
on Friday, Jan. 28. 

It seems only natural, but the 
fact is it’s never been done be- 
fore. There will be about 500 
men in Harvard Hall on Com- 
monwealth avenue that night, 
among them about 100 musi- 
clans, without instruments. 

The cultural implications of 
the dinner for the hosts, the 
guests and the city will be spok- 
en by Bentley Wirt Warren, 
Serge Koussevitzky and James 


yee see iS eerie at Hs 


Paige ae, SEE yo Nan RS CE EE ED EIR I Bn 


Rowland Angell, Edward A, Taft | position plus the kind of per- 
will be toastmaster, formance accorded the Sym- 
There is no end of reasons phony did more than all the 
why the Harvard Club of Boston scholarly treatises to show how 
Should have the Boston Sym- deep is the gypsy strain in 
phony Orchestra in to break Haydn’s music. 7 
bread, but Charles H. Watkins, Neither the Symphonic Poem 
chairman of the entertainment nor Enesco’s Second Suite had 
committee for the Harvard Club, ‘been previously performed here- 
will tell you there is no particu- abouts. They are from the same 
lar reason for this particular period (written in the early 
dinner. years of the Great War), but 
Higginson Was Founder they have more important points 
The late Henry Lee Higginson, of difference. | Detailed discus- | 
first president of the Harvard sion of both pieces and of other 
Club of Boston, was founder and matters may be reserved for this 
suStainer of the Boston Sym- place tomorrow. The Rhapsody 
phony orchestra. To Serge Kous- is, of course, an older story heres 
sevitzky, who crosses the Charles abouts, as it also the Symphony. 
River Thursday nights to bring But both works were favored 
music to Cambridge, Harvard with performances of exception- 
gave its doctorate of laws in 1929. al vitality and flavorsome style. 


He is a member of the Harvard _ The superb Boston Symphony 
Club of Boston. Sois G.E. Judd, Orchestra sounded, indeed, like 
manager of the orchestra. a different instrument last night 
E G d in statement that a BOG meant 
to convey the idea that Enesco 

nhesco r eete is a better conductor than Serge 
Koussevitzky. It eg rather 

that in his own right he, too, Is 

as Conductor a commanding personality, and 
that inevitably the orchestra 

, will sound different under his 

and Composer ministrations. There were last 
| ‘night occasional lapses from the 
Re ntact virtuoso precision that is a com- 

First of His Appearances monplace at a Boston Symphony 
concert, though they were slight, 


With Boston Orchestra But the music-making had a 


In Sander ater compensating warmth and vigor 


of expression. 
(Pra — 
By Moses Smith 


Georges Enesco, an eminent 
musician more familiar as per- 
former to audiences elsewhere 
than he is hereabouts, led the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, 
last night through a program to 
be repeated this afternoon and 
tomorrow evening in Symphony 
Hall. Before the audience had 
departed the hallowed academic 
walls had resounded to cheers 
and stamping of feet. | 

The program, containing Al- 
fred Allesandresco’s Symphonic 
Poem, “Acteon” and the conduc- 
tor’s own Second Suite and First 
“Rumanian” Rhapsody, missed 
being all-Rumanian only by. be- 
ginning with Haydn’s Symphony 
in D major (No. 104). The juxta- 





Foreword toa Masterpiece 


Concerning Beethoven’s 


Rarely Performed Mass, 


Be ore Here Next Tuesday Evening 


To 
Up 23,153 iS 
The sptebhinae of Beet- 


hoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis” in D 
Major, to be given on Tuesday 
evening in Symphony Hall with 
Cae combined forces of the Har- 
-vard and é Radcliffe choral 
groups, the Boston Symphony 
Orcheatra, and various soloists, 
under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky, will be only the 
fifth on revord in Boston. The 
great Mass, which Beethoven 
considered his finest work, was 
given here in 1827 by the Cecilia 
Society under B. J. Lang; by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
1900 on the occasion of the 
opening of Symphony Hall; and 


twice again in 1927 during the. 
Beethoven festival of the Boston 
The remarks in an) 


Orchestra. 
advance notice in the Tran-' 
script for the 1897 performance, 
to the effect that it was a “cry- 
ing shame” that the work had 
not been previously presented in 
a musical centre like Boston, 
would, with obvicus reservation, 
not be out of place on the eve 
of the performance next week. 

For the fact is that whatever 
opinion is held on Beethovén’s 
great work — and opinions are 
many and varied — more fre- 
quent and better performances 
are necessary before any sort 
of judgment can be formed. 
The chief objections to the Mass 
(Cecil Gray, for example, has 
characterized it as a “magnifi- 
cent failure”) are based on its. 
terrific difficulty, especially in 
the vocal parts, its fundamental 
“unsingableness.” The work is 
unquestionably one of the most 
dificuls.in modern musical art, 
by reason \of both style and the 
technical demands imposed 
upon the singers. Many of the 
Obstacles lie in the very high 
vocal registratiom, which leaves 


the Singers screaming or ex- 
hausted, Here again arises 
the old. problem of the differ- 
ence in pitch in Beethoven’s 
day-and ours. The question of 
style — which Beethoven is fre- 
quently quoted to have consid- 
ered much more important than 
technical facility—is a matter 
of musicianship pure and 
simple. Too much Beethoven, 
such as the Finale of the Ninth 
Symphony and the Scherzo of 
the Quartet, Op. 135, has been | 
complacently condemned as | 
“unplayable” at one time or | 
another. 


Comparison 


Beethoven’s Mass, like that 
‘other great musical setting of 
the words of the Cathoiic serv- 
ice, Bach’s High Mass in B mi- 
nor, passes far beyond the scope 
dictated by ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion and observance. The two 
works cannot help but invite 
comparison, although any simi- 
larities they have are on the sur- 
face. Bach accomplishes his end 
within a broad, formal frame- 
work. His wonderful expressive- 
ness is the more remarkable be- 
cause it is accomplished within 
this architectural design. Beet- 
hoven, on the other hand, 
achieves his heights in the 
“Mass” through epitomizing the 
subjective, personal character of 
the text in a matter at once 
free, emotional and dramatic. 

“As to form, Bach concerns 
himself with broad, separate 
pictures, which he sets aside to 
‘form an impressive cycle; Beet- 
oven gathers together figures 
and events in a great picture; 
choosing to single out and clari- 
fy each individual event in a 
characteristic fashion,’ says 
Max Chop, German commenta- 





tor. “Bach’s method of execu- 
tion is always melodic-contra- 
puntal; Beethoven’s, for the 
most part, Ceclamatory.” 

The circumstances of the com- 
position of the “Missa Solemnis” 
are not; unfamiliar: Beethoven 


began it in 1818, planning it to. 


be ready for the installation of 
his pupil, the Archduke Rudolph, 


as Archbishop of Olmuetz in 


1820. The work was not finished 
until 1823, and not published un- 
til 1827, although Beethoven had 
entered into negotiations of a 
not precisely ethical nature with 
no less than four publishers be- 
fore the work was even com- 
pleted. The first performance in 
toto was given in St. Petersburg 
in 1824; the first American per- 
formance in 1880. 


In Detail 


The “Missa Solemnis” is divid- 
ed into five movements, the sec- 
tions of the Catholic High Mass: 
“am yrie,” “Gloria,” “Credo,” 
“Sanctus,” and “Agnus Dei.” 
Fach of these is subdivided into 
various parts and treated freely 
in accordance with the text. The 
Kyrie is planned in three sec- 
tions: “Kyrie Eleison,” in D 
major; “Christe Eleison,” in B 


minor, built on a theme from. 
the first part of the movement: | 
and following a cadence in F-. 


sharp minor, the “Kyrie Eleison” 
again, with new harmonic elabo- 
ration and a modulation into 
E-flat major before returning to 
& peaceful close in the original 
key. 

. The long Gloria, in conformity 
with the text, contains many 
sections of greatly varying char- 
acter. Opening with the “Gloria” 
motiv—a rising figure from tonic 
to dominant—first intoned by 
the orchestra in unison and then 
by the vocal parts in turn, the 
movement proceeds to give an 
individual treatment to every 
phrase of the text. Finally Beet- 
hoven evolves the tremendous 
fugue, “In Gloria Dei Patris,” 
followed by a section in moder- 
ately fast time, and, at long last, 


a repetition of the original 
“Gloria” theme. 

In the “Credo,” like the 
“Gloria,’ Beethoven welds into 
‘one colossal movement the musi- 
‘cal expression of the text which 
‘Bach divided into eight separate 


pieces. Again the movement ends 
with a gigantic, typically Beet- 
hovenesque fugue, 

It is in the two final move- 
ments, rather than in the Gar- 
gantuan choral sections, that 
Beethoven achieves the utmost 
in expressive and personal treat- 
ment: the “Benedictus,” with its 
celestially beautiful violin obbli- 
gato, and the somber, supplica- 
tory “Agnus Dei.” The work 
ends with the lyric, peaceful, and 
secular “Dona Nobis Pacem,” the 
two sections of which are inter- 
rupted by martial drums and 
trumpets and an anguished “Ag- 
nus Dei” from the solos before 
the resumption of the “Dona” 
brings the Mass to a close. 

JEANNETTE EYRE 


Harvard Sings 


with Radcliffe 


at Symphony 


te ee ee we ee 


Dr. Koussevitzky to Lead 
Groups Tonight in 


Annual sone 

Tonig & gi iis, 
vitzky, who is a part of Harvard 
‘University himself, will conduct 
the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society in a 
joint concert with his orchestra 
_at Symphony Hall for the benefit 
of the Symphony Pension Fund. 
They will give Beethoven’s “Mis- 
sa Solemnis.”’ 

Not one of the 185 women and 


145 men will get more fun out 
of it than Dr. Koussevitzky, for 
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he enjoys this annual perkoum: 
ance more than anything else 
during the season. 

For nights on end the two or- 


ganizations have been rehears- | 


ing under the direction of G. 
Wallace Woodworth, and some- 
times Dr. Koussevitzky has come 
over to Sever Hall at Harvard 
in the evening to take a hand 
himself. 


Presence Creates Stir 


When he does there is a flutter 
of apprehension among _ the 
young ladies, and an _ under- 
graduate tenor is likely to crack 
on a high note, but before they 
are done there is a cameraderie 
which comes from accomplish- 
ment; everybody knows that a 
master has shown him the soul 
of the music so that he can sing 
it as Beethoven meant it to be 


sung. 
Tonight Dr. Koussevitzky will 
be hard on his youthful mu- 
sicians, for the will not compro- 
mise with the music. Yet under- 
lying his stern demands for per- 
fection there will be a companion- 
Ship of effort which will be felt 
by the hundreds who annually 
look forward to this concert. 
And among the hundreds will 


be many who once were part of | 
the performance. They come! 


oack year after year, and they 


cherish the memories of the as-. 


sociation which they had to give 
up when they left college. 


These people will be on time. 
tonight. The concert starts at | 


8.15, and Dr. Koussevitzky will 
manage to save a frown for late- 
comers. 


Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis was given 
last night as a Pension Fund concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dr. gd 
vitzky conducted the orchestra, the Harvar 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society (G. 
Wallace Woodworth, conductor). The solo- 
ists were Jeannette Vreeland, soprgno; 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; John riebe, 
tenor; Mack Harrell, bass. The perform- 
ance, as was the case with the St. Matthew 
Passion last year, was recorded by the 
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ference to choral music that appears 
to reign in Boston had the result 
that the hall was not quite full, and 
that too with the first seven rows 
of seats taken out to make room 


for the larger stage. This Mass of 
Beethoven’s is so important a mas- 


terpiece of choral music and the 
difficulties of its performance are 
such that we cannot expect to hear 
it more than once or twice in a life- 
time. The long task of training a 
chorus makes it necessary that it 
and the choral works of Bach and 
Handel be given in the spring, when 
presumably people are not as inter- 
ested in concerts. Nevertheless, a 
musical community of these pro- 
portions and standards should be 
able to support at least two perform- 
ances of the Missa Solemnis. 

There is littie use in scolding the 
public and we have only resorted to 
it in this case because it must be 
painful for Dr. Koussevitzky and 
all the musicians engaged in yes- 
terday’s performance to realize the 
comparatively moderate interest the 
public takes in their heroic efforts 
in this cause. The audience, itself, 
was exemplary both in helping to- 
wards the success of the recording 
and in honest enthusiasm for the 
music. At the moment, perhaps, 
there is more attention paid to Bach, 
for his B minor Mass or St. Matthew 
Passion would literally, instead of 
almost, fill the hall. 

There is no need to enlarge on 
the trends of taste that bring about 
such a situation. Beethoven’s is a 
different kind of art from Bach’s, 
although it is said that he studied 
some of Bach’s works in this con- 
nection. Still, the years 1819-18923, 
when Beethoven was writing the 
Missa Solemnis, were in a period 
which practically ignored Bach. 
There is more spiritual affinity in 
Beethoven with Handel; and Sir 


- Donald Tovey finds a kinship to 


Palestrina, particularly in the use 
of church modes in which Beethoven 
was in advance of his time. 

Any performance starts under the 
handicap of the immensely difficult 
writing for the voices. Not only is 
it hard to sing the music for its 
problems of phrasing, holding and 
the demands made by the number 
of passages with high notes, but 
also a chorus must make sure to 
emphasize Beethoven’s rhythms. It 
has been pointed out that these are 
easily handled by an instrument. 
The trouble is that Beethoven in- 
sisted that the voices do so too. The 
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choruses from Harvard and Rad- : 
cliffe, who had been splendidly 1ribute to a Conductor; 


trained by Mr. Woodworth, did this aaa San eee 
double tasic extremely well. The Westminster Festival; 
virtues of their training in attack Plans and Prospects 
—. . — usefully with the Oe Nae aT | 
r mic angle. Re 
The soloists aiso were an excellent A facsimile of a rare musical 
group. Miss Vreeland and mr. document, a page from a volume 
Priebe, yf , prea! pees a of vocal music published in 1588 
assurance, and in good voice. SS ; 
Meisle had, now Lae again, trouble by William Byrd, was presented 
with her vocal line, but otherwise 0 Serge Koussevitzky by the 
sang adequately. Mr. Harrell was Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe 
thoroughly competent, though a (Choral Society after the last re- 


little subdued in relation to his ; 
associates. It would have been well, hearsal for the recent perform 


however, if the soloists and the ance of Beethoven’s “Missa Sol- 
chorus had got together on their emnis.” The gift was made as 
pronunciation of Latin and resolved i 3 akv? 
to use the system of one school. The . tribute to wr. OUs sevil “y's 
performance, finally, would not have enthusiasm in attracting public 


been the stirring and dynamic event interest to music requiring the 
that it was without Dr. Koussey- 


neo) human voige as auxilig per- 
itzky’s inspiration. former. On FG hy ¥ Pan 
The page contains Byrd’s eul- 
ogy of thevoice and the delights 
and practical advantages of 
using it to sing. Byrd’s phrases 
are quaint, but his ideas are still - 
interesting, the officers of the 
choral society said in giving the 
facsimile to Dr. Koussevitzky. 
“There is not any Music of In- 
struments whatsoever;” says 
Byrd, “comparable to that which 
is made of the voices of Men, 
where the voices are good, and 
the same well sorted and or- 
dered.” 











Mack Harrell, baritone. who will be one of the four soloists in Beethoven's 
“Missa Solemnis,” to be given Tuesday evening at Symphony Hall for 
the benefit of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Pension Fund. 
Beethoven mass has not been given since 1927, 





‘Missa Solemnis’ Arrives 


Beethoven Work Played at Pension Fund Concert 
of Boston Symphony Orchestra 


By MOSES SMITH 

A noisy demonstration like that in which a large audience in- 
dulged at Symphony Hall last evening at the end of the perforin- 
ance of the Beethoven Mass in D for the Pgnsion Fund of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra cannot be explained’merely by good- 
will toward the performers or appreciation of the quality of the 
performance. It necessarily implies an,excitement springing from 
the intrinsic music. ( Aj 2? (135 Atm = 

Thus at the close/jof the fifth recorded presentation of the 
Beethoven Mass in Boston ended the legend of the work’s failure 
to appeal to a large number of listeners. So far as Boston is 
concerned, at least, the Mass+-————— 


| contained voices of equivalent 
need no longer be the exclusive quality, so well trained and. re- 


possession of a few enthusiastic sourceful in song. With good 
scholars in the privacy of their reason last night’s audience re- 
studies, but may now safely be Sponded OD ner ea AOR. 
included in the conce:t-hall rep- gst fl eee ae prmene 
ertory, It may not have the the two men who shared in pre- 
wide popularity of the Bach B paring the choruses—G. Wallace 
minor Mass or the Brahms Re- Woodworth, conductor. and Dr. 


quiem. To put the matter in a) arehj ' 
different way, the Beethoven ps yop T. Davison, conductor 


Mass had probably better be pre- = s' The “yj is” j 

sented on rarer occasions. But means paged ret oar greed gi 
last night’s experience Geiinitely form masterpiece. It is rather 
established it as music for the more “uneven” than most of the 


€ar as well as the eye. master’s finer work . 
The principal assigned reason tra, piano and gel a pein 
for the failure of the Beethoven Its greatest effectiveness is due 
So gl ag make its way has to the very intensity of expres- 
een the difficulty of perform- sion and reiteration which, at 
ance, particularly in the de- times, cause the music to fall 
mands made on the singers—a flat.’ There are superlatively 
difficulty which, nevertheless, dramatic moments, like the 
a not prevented the Ninth stunning final measures of the 
ceeeny from achieving genu- Gloria. Only Beethoven could 
“pe popularity. Last night’s per- haye written music of such mov. 
ee was remarkable in ing beauty as is contained in the 
; pti The joined forces beginning of the Sanctus. But 
“ ; a arvard Glee Club and many pages still fail to come to 
aacliite Choral Society sang life. And if they were relatively 
With remarkable expressiveness, | few last night it was because 
freedom, precision and, above all, | for pr. Koussevitzky the per- 
sonority. Not in years have the. formance was a labor of love 
Cambridge student organjzations| One had some reservations on 


the score of dynamics and par- 
ticularly tempos. It is quite 
likely that when the conductor 
attempts the Mass again—and 
let us hope it will be soon—he 


in both regards. But the pre- 
vailing warmth, vitality and in- 
tensity of expression were such 
as to make questioning assume 
the character of quibbling. 

It goes without saying that the 
quality of instrumental playing 
on the part of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was usually 
very high. That fact makes it all 
the more difficult to explain a 
ragged attack or faulty intona- 
tion on occasion. The misfor- 
tune was the greater because the 
lapses will be perpetuated: last 
night’s performance of the Mass, 
like that of the Bach “Matthew 
Passion” a year ago, was record- 
ed by the Victor. Phonograph 
Company. The audience, re- 
quested not to applaud between 
numbers, behaved gratifyingly. 
But at least one impatient hand- 
clap was probably perpetuated 
for posterity. 

The soloists were Jeannette 
Vreeland, soprano, Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, John Priebe, 
tenor, and Mac Harrell, bass. 
They were a capable if not con- 
sistently distinguished quartet, 
Singing as a rule with commend- 


able expressiveness and purity of. of ‘the mass traditional in his day, 


tone. Albert W. Snow was the 
organist. The long violin solo 
was played by Richard Burgin. 


xe 
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the “Missa Solemnis;”-was performed 
at Symphony Hall last night for the 


benefit of the pension fund of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestre. . Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted. The 


choruses were the 350 young men 
and women of the Radcliffe Choral 
Society and the Harvard Glée Club, 
trained by G. Wallace Woodworth. 
The soloists were Jeannette. Vree- 
land, soprano; Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto; John Priebe, tenor, and Mack 


Harrell, bass.. The organist was -Al- 
bert Snow. 

This performance was living testi- 
mony to the extraordinary opportun- 
ity with. which Bostonians have been 


will modify his scale of values | provided in the past several years by 


the ‘association’ of the Harvard and 
Radcliffe . singers ‘and the Boston 
Symphony in ‘presenting | great 
masterpieces of. choral music. A 
decade ago the “Missa Solemnis” was 


| last given here by: them; in succes-| 


sion came the M minor Méss of Bach, 
Brahms’ “German Requiem” and the’ 


|“Saint Matthew Passion” \of:'B 
And... various ‘Works of }slighter 
‘stature have been proferred hy these 


forces at various Spring festivals of 
the orchestra. Could any city \short 
of New York, match this recOrd? 
And, in fact, could New York méet 
the general standard ‘ of perform*. 
ance which has happily been our} 
good fortune? =; Ra | 

The: “Missa Solemnis,” with its 
cruel difficulties for the voices, its 
departure from some of ‘the ‘tradi-’ 
tional formulas of the liturgical set- 
ting, has for more than 100 years 
furnished musical ‘academicians 
with: such points. of dispute as de- 
light the pedantic mind. Beethoven 
began it in 1818, intending it for 
the installation as Archbishop of 
Olmutz. of his princely friend and 
benefactor, the Archduke Rudolph. 
But as on .other occasions, . Bee- 
thoven’s’ genius refused to be 


pressed, and. the.composer labored 
intermittently over his work for 


some time. Not until 1823 was it 


‘finished, three: years too late for the 


Archduke’s elevation. . : 
While Beethoven did: not entirely 
abandon .the general formal: plan 


there is irony in the.fact that a 
work whose very purpose obligated 
it to be impersonal should have 
turned out a vividly dramatic em- 
bodiment of the words addressed 
by man to his Creator.: The “Missa 
Salemnis” is‘a personal expression 
of faith like the: religious master- 
pieces of Bach; ‘Mozart and Brahms, 
No supreme artist like Beethoven,. 


' whose instinct. carried him directly 
to the heart of all matters of faith 


and emotion,..'could : have’ been 
bound by traditional forms. . ays 

He spoke’ directly and intensely 
to his Creator in his own way, and 
so great was his genius. and so-great 
his heart that he spoke for all man- 
kind. Perhaps ‘the vocal counters 


pgint of Bach was more inventive 





and complex; perhaps Mozart was 
more. graceful ih,what. he wrote of 
his Requiem. Yet thére is no mu- 
sic more exalted: than -the- “Missa 
Solemnis,” whosé fervent’ embtioir is 
expressed in -the austere, : somewhat 
poyatic and qriginal ’.style ‘of'i*the 
Ni Symphony and the :last quar- 
tets, .The chances are the “Missa 
solemnis” was.not. understood in 
Beethoven’s lifetime: a 

The pedants may carp as they 
like of Beethoven’s merciless vocal 
‘writing, which occasionally asks 
singers—especially young singers— 
What is almost’ impossible. Those 
sustained A’s and B's above the 
treble clef must have given the 
Radcliffe girls many -a nightmare. 
Yet the voice: are simply a means 
to Beethoven’s expressive purpose, 
they function as instruments in his 
symphonic pattern. If singers could 
not cope with his music, that was 
not his fault. He knew what he 
wanted. His orchestra js dynamic 
and eloquent. Though the texture 
of the music is lighter than that of 
the B’minor Mass, it shows a false 
-accent.or a poor attack all the more 
conspicuously. die | 
‘Last night’s performance, which 
was recorded like the “St. ‘Matthew 
‘Passion”...a-year ago, was OVer=. 
whelming in its emotional intensity. 
If the chorus did not enter pre- 
cisely here or there, or if the 
counterpoint was not always clear, 
that was no serious obstacle to the 
expression cg Beéthoven’s thought. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s conducting was 
a Marvel of exactitude and fire. The 
orchestra played. beautifully and the 
soloists were al] competent, though 
the. Voices--of .Miss..Meisle and Mr. 
Harrell were not always robust 
enough to be heard above instru- 
mentalist. and chorus. 

At the end, there were again 
Stamping and cheers for a Magnifi- 
cent achievement. in Which Mr, 
Woodworth and Dr. Archibald ee 
Davison, former conductor of the 
Glee Club, properly shared. 

C. W. D. 
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SIX NOTABLE PROGRAMMES 


he progressive career of Serge Koussevitzky as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra through fourteen years is ex- 
emplified by the development in this period of the shorter series 
of concerts. The Monday Evening series proving insufficient for 
the demand for such concerts. Dr. Koussevitzky added in his 
second season the Tuesday Afternoon series. later increased the 
number of each series, and last season combined them into 
monthly pairs. The six programmes. with regard both to the 
music performed and the artists assisting, present the finest the 
repertory can offer. They become a shorter counterpart of the 
Friday Afternoon and Saturday Evening series. with approxi- 


mately one concert a month instead of three. 


oloists for the Monday and Tuesday series will include Myra 
Hess, the famous English pianist. Prerre and Cewia LUBOSHUTZ 
will perform Mozart’s Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra. 


m one pair of concerts, Icon Stravinsky. who is to visit 
America next March. will] appear as guest conductor in music of 
his own. Georces Enesco. another eminent figure in music. 
whose appearance at the F riday and Saturday concerts was an 
outstanding event of the season past, will return. and conduct in 
the Monday and Tuesday series as well. Serge Koussevitzky will 


conduct four pairs of concerts. 


a ee 
6 Monday Evening Concerts (at 8.15) 


October 24, December 26, January 16. F ebruary 
April 17. Seats available at $9. $12. and $15. 
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6 Tuesday Afternoon Concerts (at 3) 


October 25, December 27, January 17, February 


April 18. Seats available at $6, $9. $12. and $15. 
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SIX NOTABLE PROGRAMMES 


he progressive career of Serge Koussevitzky as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra through fourteen years is ex- 
emplified by the development in this period of the shorter series 
of concerts. The Monday Evening series proving insufficient for 
the demand for such concerts, Dr. Koussevitzky added in his 
second season the Tuesday Afternoon series, later increased the 
number of each series, and last season combined them into 
monthly pairs. The six programmes, with regard both to the 
music performed and the artists assisting, present the finest the 
repertory can offer. They become a shorter counterpart of the 
Friday Afternoon and Saturday Evening series, with approxi- 


mately one concert a month instead of three. 


. 
oloists for the Monday and Tuesday series will include Myra 
Hess, the famous English pianist. PrerRE and GENIA LuBosHuTz 


will perform Mozart’s Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra. 


4 m one pair of concerts, Icor STRAVINSKY, who js to visit 
, America next March, wil] appear as guest conductor in music of 


his own. GEoRGCEs ENESCO, another eminent igure in music, 


whose appearance at the Friday and Saturday concerts was an 
outstanding event of the season past, will return, and conduct in 
the Monday and Tuesday series as well. Serge Koussevitzky will 


conduct four pairs of concerts. 


i 


6 Monday Evening Concerts (at 8.15) 
October 24, December 26, January 16, February 20, March 20, 
April 17. Seats available at $9, $12, and $15. 
, | 
6 Tuesday A fternoon Concerts (at 3) 


October 25. December nti January 17, February 21]. March 2] 


April 18. Seats available at $6. $9, $12, and $15. 





boston Globe, August , 1938. 


In celebration of Serge Koussevitzky’s 


fifteenth anniversary season as conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
a collection relating to his career in 
Boston is being shown in the First Bal- 


cony Gallery. Studies of the conductor 
a. - 7 . | 
in many artistic mediums are on view | 


as well as documents, informal photo- 
graphs, programmes, and scores dedi- 
cated to him. The exhibition will con- 
tinue through the month, being open be- 


. fore and after the concerts as well as | 


during the intermission. Material relat- 


ing to the composers and works on the 
Programmes may also be seen. 


A glance at Dr. Koussevitzky’s first | 
Programme in Boston will] explain the | 


. 


Golden wreath Presented to 
Serge Koussevitzky on May 2, 193] 


bearing the following inscription: 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
Inspired Leader 
with the ever grateful 
and affectionate appreciation 
of his audiences. 
Fiftieth Anniversary 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
"20 Sead ate 


reminiscent purpose of the opening pro- 


conducted in Boston, he has laid aside’ 
Scriabin’s Poéme @Extase and Honeg.- | 
ger's Pacific 231 that there might be} 
time for the Fifth Symphony of Bee. | 
thoven, Played at his second concert. 
The three opening numbers of this list | 
appear in the exact order of the earlier | 


me. It is interesting to note, 
| that the composers whose works wore | 


Presented by Dr. Koussevitzky during | 


his first two concerts — a widely repre- | 


SYMPHONIANA 


Spice ee 


sentative group — have been consistently 


TZKY cultivated during his successive seasons | 


brie Sed } -with the Orchestra. _ 


ett ene Se ee 
- SOP er ere ne — 
Pee Mee - 


gramme of his fifteenth Season. Wishing | 


to find place for the first Symphony he] 


THE LIVING LYRE 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has_ 
been making news’ enough — not to say 


history. It is one of the few institutions | did not foresee that the press could 
that have not slackened pace since the 


world-mortgage was foreclosed. On the’ 


contrary, it has lengthened out its stride. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s conviction has been 
that the orchestra should go forward, 
giving more and more, and he has been 
justified of his faith. — Give, and it shall 
be given unto you; that you may give 


the more. — Not only does the orches- | 


tra give more winter concerts, it has 
taken over the free public concerts on 
the Esplanade in July, and in August 
going to the Berkshires it goes in some 
sort to the nation, which is the intent, 
and one to be fulfilled by still more am- 
bitious plans in that quarter for a Sum- 
mer school of creative arts at “Tangle- 
wood.” In return, it has been given 
that manorial estate and, next, a legacy 
for the erection of an adequate concert 
platform on the Esplanade. 


To prevent the twenty-first century | 


from being barbarized, music may be 
one of the agents. Its potential is high. 
But potential the word will have to be, 
for no miracle, not even radio, can do 
for man that which he can only do for 
himself. All hangs on the use that 
is made of it. Nothing may come of all 


:.the clear spring water of the clas- 


sics may be overflowed by the foul 


deluge of fouler music. In the fifteenth 


century when the printing press was 
new and none but the classics were 
printed, men’s hopes were high: they 


also be an open sewer of trash. On the 
other hand, much may come of this clear 
current from the springs of musical 
genius: its pure water does educate | 
taste. 


In this historic moment the Bos- | 
ton Symphony Orchestra holds a key 
position. It had the advantage of a 
head start; it has the advantage of 
being, under Dr. Koussevitzky, in an- 
other of its great ages. Boston is a com- 
munity whose people are prone to take 
good work as a matter of course. This 
has its virtue: it stiffens the pace and 
keeps it stiff. But occasionally it is well 
to speak out and remind ourselves, and 
them, that we have in our midst cer- 
tain institutions which are as good as 
any of their kind anywhere, and one } 


or two that are better. For more than. 
half a century our orchestra has, like a | 


Druid oak, been sinking its roots deep | 
in the soil of one of the most highly 
cultivated musical publics in existence, 
until now, only at the beginning of its 
prime, this great bardic harp shouts 
and sings to every wind of genius, a 
living lyre that fills the land with music. 


“Uncle Dudley,” 
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oussevitzky Opens 15th Ye 
As Symphony Conductor Her ROUSSEVITZRY DUE wits Eo Si Sa 
HERE FOR 157H YEAR suctos (0s <oussevitziy. ha 


| | composer and conductor now living 

. in France, to conduct his own 

Tenure of Conductor Sets music during two weeks of the sea- 

‘son, Mr. Stravinsky will, it is un- 

derstood, revive his oratorio, “Oedi- 

pus Rex,” and will be piano solo- 

7 ist in other o a Works. bay 

Dr. Koussevitzky returns from 

bbe Bo “<9 Symphony France he will discuss with Mr. 

will begin its 58th season with ¢on- Stravinsky the remaining items of 
certs at Symphony Hall Friday aft- the latter’s Boston programs. _ 

ernoon, Oct. 7, and Saturday eve-| Georges Enesco, the Rumanian 

. ‘violinist, composer and conductor, 

ning, Oct. 8 ‘The coming season and Eugene Goossens will also be 

will be the 15th of Dr. Serge Kousse- guest leaders, each for one week. 

vitzky as conductor. Both have previously conducted the 


i i Boston Symphony, Mr. Enesco last 
Pl yc bo 4 a eee season and Mr. Goossens in 1926 and 
y fas  nounee 1930. Mr. Stravinsky directed the 


Symphony Hall, the initial program: poston Symphony as guest in 1925 
next month will include three com- and 

positions that he conducted at his oe 

first Boston concert in October, 1924 

—the D minor Concerto for Orches- 

tra by Vivaldi, Berlioz’ “Roman 

Carnival” Overture, and the Varia- 

tions on a Theme of Haydn by 

Brahms. 


Dr. Koussevitzky will return to 
Boston at the end of this month to 
begin preliminary rehearsals with 
the orchestra. He is at present vaca- 
tioning at Bourget-du-Lac, France. 
Between the end of last season and 
the Berkshire Festival at “Tangle- 
wood” in August, he visited Aix-les- 
Bains, in France, Saratoga Springs 
and the White Mountains. 
During his 14 years in Boston Dr. 
Koussevitzky has conducted an 
average of 100 concerts a season, 
making a total of 1400. His regime 
is now the longest consecutive term | 
in the history of the orchestra and Pe Photo: by 
even exceeds the two terms of Wil- [C) use‘u. Baa 
eim Gericke, who served a total : : 
of 13 years between 1884-89 and DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


1898-1906. Begins 15th year as conductor 
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, merge sNoussevitzky (left) receives congratulations of 
ere A, Taft, chairman ofthe Society of Friends of Boston 
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g f. ! iprésent to us a new concerto by that 
Jekyll and Hyde among contemporary 


composers, Vladimir Dukelsky, who 


writes popular music under the name 

| FIFTEENTH of Vernon Duke. 
Once more a pair of audiences at 
Symphony Hall will be afforded the 
SEASON rare delight of hearing Gregor Piati- 
gorsky plav the solo ’cello part (one 
fb, ' (hb ‘ might call it the title role) in Strauss’ 
oft tit 73k “Don Quixote.” ernst Krenek, the 

RR 


BY W EN STOREY SMITH Czech composer, who a few years 
ago set the musical world bv the ears 
edie GERICKE led the Bos- with his jazz opera “Jonny Spielt 
ton Symphony Orchestra for 13 49’ et make seeing public ap- 

: pearance here as soloist in a piano 
ed but in two se rags of five and concerto of his own. And it 3 an- 
eit seasons respectively. Already/ nounced that the great Igor Stravin- 
Dr. Koussevitzky has heen the | Sky will come to us in the spring and, 


orchestra’s head for 14 cOnsedutive| 12 the course of two concerts, appear 
as composer, conductor and piano 


seasons, and his 15th, which i: get 

ea “ ke vii ch is the soloist. Under his direction his ora- 
estra’s 58th, begins next month. torio, “Oedipus Rex,” which received 

For this anniversary season special its first American performance here 


plans are being made. There will be 19 years ago, will be revived, and a 
new orchestral concerto will have its 


notable soloists and distinguished first public performance in this coun- 
Suest conductors. The music of try. 
Beethoven will be featured. But| To continue, a concerto for string 
other composers, old and new, will) Quartet and orchestra bv Nicolai 
receive the degree of attention that Berezowsky will be made known to 
the always-catholic Koussevitzky jis us by the Coolidge Quartet, of which 
wont to bestow upon them. Mr. Berezowsky~is a~member. And 
It will be recalled that when Dr, though we are not told just which 
Koussevitzky hrst came here the’ piece each will play, we are informed 
orchestra did very nicely for a while that the list of soloists for the com- 
without the assisting artists which ing season also includes the pianists 


had become so important in the eyes Arthur Rubinstein and Myra Hess, 


of the public. Of late years these and Boston’s own blond mistress of 
soloists have been more in evidence; the violin, Ruth Posselt. 
but always they have been tied up in This year there will be no dark 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s scheme of things horse among the guest conductors 
with some particular composition. Instead, the orchestra will be led by 
In the season which begins on Oct. two eminent wielders of the Beh 
7, the soloists have again been chosen already familiar here Georges Enes- 
with due regard for the piece that co and Fugene Goosens, To jude 
each will play. Jascha Hleifetz, for from past experience “Mr Ej i 
example, will contribute Beethoven’s will play some of his uta ae ee 
violin concerto, and one of the piano} Mr. Goosens will not Howe Sh 
concertos will be played by Rudolph} shall see. As usual one pai y bh 
serkin. Zlatko Balokovic will intro-| certs will be conducted by Ri ad 
mc to ue the violin concerto of John | Burgin. ow 2Y aaeward 
en arpente TT | Inth: . , 
bianist, Fern ace Sroka tne ee said regarding a choral 
' ft in the spring, but we are told 


FADED TEXT 


that Beethoven's ‘Missa Solemmis,"’ 


son, will be repeated at a special con-| 


cert in the autumn. 
Some four or five seasons ago Dr. 


Koussevitzky announced the first 


American performance of Mahler’s 
Sixth, or ‘“‘Tragic’? Symphony, but 
that important premiere was not 
forthcoming then or later, nor has 
any other conductor practising his 
art in these States seized that honor 
for himself. This season Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky will probably make good his 
former intention. America will then 
have heard every important orches- 
tral work of Mahler save the uncom- 


pleted Tenth Symphony, a fragment 


of apparently dubious value. 

This Sixth Symphony of Mahler, 
which even that composer’s redoubt- 
able champion, Willem Mengelberg, 
dared not inflict upon the generally 
hostile New York reviewers, is de- 
scribed as pessimistic and lacking the 
customary Mahlerian happy ending. 
When a friend, distressed by the bit- 


terness of much of the music, put the | 


question, ‘‘How could a man as kind- 
hearted as you have written a sym- 
Phony so full of suffering?” Mahler 
is said.to have replied: “It is the sum 
of all the suffering I have been com- 
pelled to endure at the hands of life.” 
The Andante, however, is bland, 
peaceful and pastoral, with a promi- 
nent part for cow bells! 


Jalt 10,1) 3 Aeraan 
For Kouwssevitzky’s Fifteenth Year | 
Further ambitious plans are an- 
.Cinced for the Boston Symphony 
chestra’s fifty eighth season. For 
is fifteenth year as conductor, Dr. 
merge Koussevitzky has invited the 
co-operation of distinguished solo- 
°. oS, 
Jascha Heifetz will appear in Bee- 
“aven’s Violin Concerto (Beethoven 
1 be the predominating composer 
the season’s repertory). Zlatko 


‘alokovic, a “newcomer, will be 
the spring choral number of last sea- |. 


eard in the Violin Concerto of 
‘arpenter, and J. M. Sanroma in a 
ew concerto by Dukelsky, Other 


Joists will be Artur Rubinstein, 
yvra Hess, Rudolph Serkin,: Ruth 
‘osselt, and Gregor Piatigorsky (who 
“ill play the cello solo in Strauss’s 
Yon Quixote’’). 
Nicolai Berezowsky’s Concerto for 
"ing quartet and orchestra will be 
rformed with the assistance of the 
Midge Quartet, and Ernst Krenek 
| appear in a piano concerto of 
; own, Beethoven’s “Missa Solem- 
,’ Which was revived last spring 
th conspicuous success, will be re- 
‘ated at a special concert in” the 
‘tumn. 
The opening program of the sea- 
i, on Oct. 7 and 8, will include 
the first half three numbers with 
lich Dr. Koussevitzky opened his 
st Boston program in 1924—Vi- 
di’s Concerto for Orchestra in D 
‘nor, Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” 
‘ture, and Brahms’s Variations 
a Theme of Haydn, 
during the 14 years Dr, Kousse- 
vitzky has led the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, he has conducted about 
1400 concerts, an average of 100 a 
say, 
<s © A {6,19 S& ° : 
Next month, on tober 7, Dr. 
Koussevitzky is to begin his 15th 
season as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. During the 
08 years of the orchestra’s exist- 
ence, only one man has come any- 
where near duplicating Koussevit- 
sky’s length of service. This was 
Wilhelm Gericke, conductor of the 
orchestra for 13 years with an in- 
terregnum dividing his sway into 
two terms, one of five years, the 
other of eight. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has, however, reigned uninterrupt- 
edly and his length of service is 
sufficient commentary on his abil- 
ity as conductor, his skill as pro- 
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gram-maker, and of the esteem! . ~ : no ; 
and affection with which Boston's rp Zlatko Balokovic will per-| the tension and the fear under|jarrangements with foreign singers 
musical public regard him. | po bt for the first time Joba | which men were living. for the coming opera season. He said 
We have heard that a parti ¢ rial yas ei hae lions tessosuisend Mr. Koussevitzky, who is returning|that within a week the Association 
a particular-|Sanroma’s pianism will introduce for his fifteenth season as Con-|would be ready to ‘announce this 


ly brilliant season will 
| un mark the/|to Boston a new piano concerto b 
er ag gp lhocagpbegs ss While | Vladimir Dukelsky, better tate 
" rse, 0 limits to tO swingsters as Verno 
aeraecey: tt bog. _ be observ- Which of the two is his rol ae 
r. Koussevitzky’s anyway? 
24 Alga stigme particularly bril- Nicolai Berezowsky has written 
i. 1 Eremet agep seng of rs great- 2 gay for string quartet and 
e world, a su- Orchestra which will be 
-depla interpreter of the old—a dy-,through the instrumentality as 
c force for the new. Coolidge Quartet of which Mr. Ber- 
arene! important events are list- aur tive d is a Member. 
oS Season. Stravinsky is to i ltogether an interesting list, 
moenes e spring as composer, Stimulating and worthwhile. 
tae r and piano soloist. He will What Dr. Koussevitzky himself 
sae ue ee of his ora- plans is, except for a few items, not 
“i vat “ pus Rex”, which, it wil] known to us at present. But we 
me menvered received its Amer- ©2" Safely leave the programs to 
8 Fo ere here ten years ago. this master program builder. 
= ergata concerto 3 to receive |. NEW YORK. Sept. 27—It is Amer- 
an hearing. Other #©&—not Europe—that j iv- 
of Stravinsky’s works will no 2g the world its fone array Be 
doubt be repeated. ‘opinion of Sergei Koussevitzky 
Another composer who is to ap- conductor of the Boston Symphony 
pear is Ernst Krenek, who will Orchestra. It is on this side of the 
make his first public appearance in nuantic that the greatest composi- 
Boston as soloist in his own Piano tions are now being written, and it is 
Concerto. Still a young man Krenui oe here that interest in music and 
ek is a composer of HG Susie the arts is strongest, he said. 


ordinary reputation. Best known “There is nothing new in European 
or his jazz opera, “Jonny aitelt qt no new names having risen to 


in those already known,” Mr. 
oussevitzky told The Christian 
Science Monitor correspondent here 
when he returned to New York 
aboard the steamship Normandie, of 
the French Line, last night. He espe- 
Cially deplored the musical situation 
in Germany, which he declared to 
be completely barren, and doubted if 
area there would be a return in 500 years 
I eg tote naa ugene to the Germany of Beethoven, Bach, 
paolo gu t conductors. and Brahms, It would need that 
vaya tee e excellent musicians length of time, he said, “to clear from 
Bes win oe It is probable that German thought the barbarisms now 
SE ttterin sive us some of his being inculcated by the present re- 
tofore. The adakent casacer mp Mr eeeaacin y Supt: 21 = waa e 
2 ctor an ssevitz 
See master of the orchestra. ever, that other codiies src mt 
Chard Burgin, will conduct - along to lift torch 
of concerts as he has done thy an Germany has “drop a. But: ch 
eel | ig musical eehinnie Gcnst ee to 
oloists will include the incom- EUrope, he held, until the Co ti 
parable Jascha Heifetz, the pian- M€t’s troubles are settled de- 
ists Myra Hess, Artur ‘Rubinstein clared that European musici ns were 
Rudolf Serkin; the Bost still technically great and that, they 
ist, Ruth Posselt; the Pains Ms oe still were capable of nrod cing 
list Piatigorsky. us ‘cel- beautiful music, but that ane 
=. 7 art abroad had been stranatod ‘- 


auf’, Krenek igs much more than 

just the composer of this contro- + 
versial opera which created such 
a sensation 11 years ago. In “Music 
Since 1900” by Nicolas Slonimsky 
Krenek is mentioned no less than 
nd vole although his first notice 
a does not come until 


Georges Enesco 


ductor of the Boston Symphony Or- year’s plans. §2P$¢.27—/ 


chestra, the longest term in the his- 
tory of the institution, seemed genu- 
inely glad to be back in the United 
States. He revealed that, despite 
Europe’s dearth of good new com- 
positions, he had several new pieces 
for Boston audiences. 

One of these is a new Stravinsky 
Concerto for Orchestra, which was 
brovght out in Paris, and which the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
present for the first time in the 
United States. Another is a new 
suite by Paul Hindemith, while still 
another is a new Symphony by Ar- 
nold Bax. Mr. Koussevitzky said he 
would also conduct several composi- 
tions by Czech composers, as well as 
old and new favorites. 

The maestro stated that the great- 
est successes in Europe this season 
had been scored by American com- 
posers. London had enthusiastically 
greeted Copland’s “Mexican Rhapso- 
dies,’ he added, and Leo Sowerby’s 
Piano Concerto had won great Ova- 
tions in London and Venice. 

Mr. Koussevitzky remarked enthu- 
siastically on the growth in musical 
appreciation in Boston, and, indeed, 
in all America, during the past 14 
years. The demand for music lis 
growing, he said, especially for new 
compositions. 

“Tf there is not something new | 
on the program, Boston audiences | 
feel that something is missing,” he 
said. At the same time, he spoke of 
the deep appreciation he felt for 
the way in which Boston audiences 
had never swerved. in their loyalty 
to his conducting. As a parting word 
of advice to artists, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky said that with world condi- 
tions as they are, it was the duty 
of the artist and the musician to 
give all he could. 

Likewise returning aboard the 
Normandie from a trip abroad was 
Edward Johnson, General Manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion of New York City. He toured 
the Scandinavian countries, France 
and Italy, attending concerts, but 
said he had made no further definite 
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Koussevitzky, Back from Europe, 


Saddened by Low Depths of Culture 


Sefa  ; (53 4s, 


Gloomy over prospects of war in 
Europe but enthusiastic about” the 


prospects of his 15th season as con~ 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky 
reached his Brookline home last 
night after a storm-tossed voyage 
from France. 

“Prance will certainly aid the 


Czechs—now there is no doubt,” said, 


the famous maestro. “in France, 
during the visit which started in 
August, I spoke with many, with 
peasants and with musicians. Tn 
absolute quietness, oh, so quietly, 
they said, ‘When the country calls, 
we will go to die like men.’” 

When Dr. Koussevitzky, rested 
sand calm a half-hour after a long 
drive from New York, arrived at his 
Druce street home, he looked at 
hurricane-battered trees in the 
vicinity and exclaimed, “What is 
the matter with your Nature? In 
Europe the people are crazy and 
here Nature is crazy. 


BLASTS HITLER 


More disturbing to the conductor 
than the storm was Hitler’s speech. 
A resident of Germany for six years 
dvring his student period, Dr. Kous- 
sev. zky expressed himself as ,horri- 
fied by “the down-culture” of Ger- 
many today. 

As for Hitler, he said, “I cannot 
imagine such a head for the state, 
such a brutal peasant without cul- 
ture.” 

Modern German music, he de- 
clared, “shows bad taste such as 
never before—it is in its decadence.” 


LAWRENCE DAME A 


In tact, the maestro found that 
European composing generally is in 
decadence, with little new to offset 
the fact that America today is giv- 
ing the world its finest new music. 

“Tt think the reason is that in 
Europe, everybody is in absolute 
prostration—there is no feeling for 
art and not time to think about 
creation. War, war—and so Europe 
is musically dead.” 

Declaring that interpretive art 1s 
at a high standard as compared 
with creative music, the doctor saw 
no hope for creation in the future 
ntil people forget war. 

“When the greatest worlds gang- 
ster No. 1 doesn’t exist, there may be 
hope,” declared the artist, in one of 
his rare outbursts of bitterness. 

Then he smiled and told of the 
way German musicians play today. 
With such gestures of playing that 
one would have thought him hold- 
ing a string instrument, he mi- 
micked the hand movements of a 
highly tense and erratic musician, 
capable only of turning out strains 
which would annoy rather than 
please. 

Dr. Koussevitzky placed his supple 
hand on his heart, with a quizzical 
look. “It is from here the vibrations 
must come, not from here,” he said, 
and he wiggled his fingers. 

Rehearsal work with the orchestra 
will start Monday. Two new play- 
ers, a second flutist and a double 
bass. will join the ranks, of whom 
George E. Judd, who drove Dr. and 
Mrs. Koussevitzky from New York 
past wrecked trees and festooned 
wires, is the manager. 
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Serge Koussevitzky 


Fourteen Years After 


Tumult and Shouting Have Died, and 
Leader Has Gone Steadily Forward 


| cs 
PeAly | 13d By MOSES SMITH |/74~ 

The program that Dr. Serge Koussevitzky has assembled for 
the opening concerts of the fifty-eighth season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra next Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
is an explicit invitation for us to look backwards, as he is doing. 
to the time when he began his term just fourteen years ago. 
Among other likely considerations sentiment dictated that he 
begin the opening program of the present season with four num- 
bers that stood on his first two American programs—Viv4ldi’s 
Concerto in D minor for orchestra, Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” 
Overture, Brahms’s “Haydn” Variations, and Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. If it were merely a question of sentiment, though, 
the conductor might well have repeated the very first proeram 
in its entirety, consisting, as it did, of the Berlioz and Brahnus, 
Honegger’s ‘Pacific 231” and Scriabin’s “Poem of Ecstasy.” The 
program was a little masterpiece in its way, covering considerable 
ground in the history of music and offering at first glance a fairly 
comprehensive view of the conductor’s talents in the music of 
different centuries, nationalities and schools. 

The programs of that first season were Similarly tlluminating 
as to the conductor’s capacities and tastes. There was a con- 
siderable amount of familiar and unfamiliar musie from “the 
eighteenth-century masters. The older Russian school was fairly 
heavily represented. The classic and Romantic German masters 
were not entirely neglected, although a large part of the audi- 
ences thought they were being slighted. What was especially 
resented by many, though, was the heavy representation of con- 
temporary composers. In alphabetical order they ran: Bax, Bliss, 
Borchard, Boulanger, Caplet, Copland, Dukas, Eichheim, Elgar, 
De Falla, Foote, Glazounoy, Hadley, Hill, Honegger, d’Indy, 
Loeffier, Manuel, Prokofiev, Rabaud, Rachmaninoy, Respighi 
Rigel, Roussel, Stravinsky and Tailleferre. : 

Even today that looks like a formidable list. I¢ includes, to 
be sure, several composers who were already so well established in 
the Orchestra’s repertory that they could not possibly have been 
cause for the small-sized civil war that raged in Boston—com- 
posers like Elgar, Foote, Glazounov and so forth. The rea] irritant 
was the heavy artillery of modernism, with the two Russians 
Stravinsky and Prokofiev, to lead, and two members of the French 
“Six,” Honegger and Tailleferre, to bring up the rear. a 


Times Change 

But times, the audiences and even the conductor have 
changed. Who now remembers the very names of Borchard and 
Rigel, to say nothing of their music? Heavy artillery became 
respectable during the ensuing years of Dr. Koussevitzky’s regime, 
and has even had time to go out of fashion. The “Six,” with 
Honegger as their brightest star, have all but disappeared from 
contemporary programs. In an interview the other day Dr. 
Koussevitzky suggested, indeed, that, with the possible exception 
of Milhaud, they were played out as creative forces. 

Much of the music of that day was shocking, part of it be- 
cause the composers set out to hit people on the head, part of it 
because of our previous smugness and isolation. This is not to 
discount entirely the admirable efforts of Dr. Koussevitzky’s pre- 
decessor, Pierre Monteux. But for one reason or another, M. 
Monteux could not cultivate the moderns as assiduously and 
systematically as did his successor. From the very first concert, 
when our ears were assailed (as we regarded it then) by the 
cacophonies of Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” Dr, Koussevitzky was 
identified with modernism. He was uncompromising, although, 
as was subsequently made clear upon reasoned examination, he 
did not overweight his programs with contemporary music nearly 
so much as he was accused of doing. But he believed in the 
music of that day, and—what is more important—he believed 
that serious artists ought to be heard. Audiences could decide 
not to like the music, but only after hearing it. 

- Because he persisted in this faith and acted on it through the 
years we Bostonians owe him an enormous debt of gratitude. 
From smug concert-goers with the more or less settled notion 
that all the great music had been written in the past and that 
the only thing a contemporary composer might reasonably at- 
tempt was imitation of the past, we proceeded—unwillingly, it is 
true—to something more nearly resembling musical cosmopoli- 
tanism and alertness. We learned that important, challenging 
music might be written in Hungary as well as in what had 
previously been the dominant portion of an empire; that Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s was not the ultimate word from musical Russia; that 
even composers from Brooklyn and Ann Arbor, Boston and a 
Californian ranch need not invite our condescension, 


. « «e And the Conductor 

The conductor himself, meanwhile, has changed. It was 
inevitable that a first-rate musical instinct should be sharpened 
and refined by years of association with the very superlative 
orchestral instrument it had fashioned. Dr. Koussevitzky is not 
the first great conductor who has learned much from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. As the years have gone by we Nave noted 
rough edges shaved from his interpretation of standard works, 
edges that seemed natural and inevitable to him when he came 
here, but which he finds unnecessary now. Such is the growth 
of an artist, and such the progress from impulsiveness to mellow- 
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ness. It is not that the conductor Was necessarily wrong then 


and right now. It is that he feels the music differently now. Our 


0 

iecnerrc, fF coors ate is of course’a tricky affair. Recourse 

; S would settle the matter. b ir 

is r, but unfortunatel 

Fo tage and the Symphony Orchestra did not edad 
g until comparatively recently. Yet memory is certainly 


not So unreliable as to manufacture what seems like the enormous 


d ; | 
ifference in the performance of the Ninth Symphony the first 


time Dr. Koussevitzky present 
Br ememng at the Berkshire ighins Dial’ tarsi 
cements in 's Involved in the conductor’s diminishing 
tint 0 ec Box the fleld of contemporary music, He stil] 
in his earl < cs utay quan ity , Of course; but not so much as 
bie ee hapa here, He himself has ascribed the change to 
iiiasere. i eg rs worthwhile Scores by contemporary 
I don’t think it {es th piausible and may even be right. But 
it in the same dir € real reason. Rather we have to look for 
ductor’s ieee raed apy - that from which proceeded the con. 
indica aieae oe of view in the interpretation of man 
Dian cliee. 4 “p ike artists before him he comes to see, as * 
sting 3 » the masterpieces of the past as rising rather h 

g in stature. They demand ever-increasing aibendion sie 


He will never. 
Biyradhogd of the present. But 
Wi e devoted more an 
and his reverence Will increase. : 


Study in order to yield secret 

S not appare 
I think, lose all his enthusiasm Pen "es ae 
his apparently boundless enthusias 
more to music of the past, 


Cef 22,1535—= 


A composition for string quartet 
and orchestra had its first per- 
formance yesterday at the third 
Friday concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s season. It is en- 
‘itled Toccata, Variations and Finale, 
and it is the work of Nicolai 
Berezowsky, .who has been repre- 
sented several times before on the 
programs of the orchestra. As sec- 
ond violinist of the Cuvolidge Quar- 
tet, he also took part in the per- 
formance of the work, which is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, founder of the Quartet. 

This is an unusual] combination of 
instruments. Works for one, two and 
even three solo instruments with or- 
chestra are common enough, and the 
use of a small group of performers 
with a large enSemble was of course 
a distinguishing feature of the con- 
certo grosso of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But the program annotator as- 
sures us that this work “is in no 
sense a concerto, for there are no 
extended display passages for solo 
instruments, nor is the solo quartet 


treated in the eighteenth-century 
ripieno fashion as an .alternating 


The Arts in Boston Ze : ler 


members do exercise some of the 
functions of a soloist, although in- 
deed without the usual display. Thus 
the quartet announces the first theme 
of the Toccata, contributes a cadenza 
to it, repeats the theme of the Varia- 
tions, states the second theme of the 
Finale. A modest soloist. 

How, then, does this unusual com- 
bination work? Not very well. The 
orchestra used is the full assem- 
blage of the modern symphony. The 
quartet is inaudible when playing 
against it. It is conceivable that with 
a small orchestra.in a small hall 
such a combination of quartet and 
orchestra might be very successful; 
in other words, as chamber music, 
but not in the present form, 

Apart from these considerations, 
Mr. Berezowsky’s music offers no 
surprises to those who have heard 
his previous orchestral works. He is 
still wanting in melodic invention, 
he still leans heavily upon astrin- 
'gency for his effects in quick move- 
} . 
ments. and his slow movement tends 
to sentimentality, like his “Concerto 
| Lirico” for cello and orchestra, 
| The concert opened with a revival 


choir. The four voices are usually |of Glazounov's symphonic poem, 


woven in the general texture of the | “Stenka Razin,” last heard here un- 
orchestra with a certain indepent-| der the composer’s baton in 1930. 
ence of motion.” | The highly dramatic score was 
It seems a fair question, then, why | played under Dr. Koussevitzky’s stick 
employ the quartet? But the state-| in a brilliantly dramatic manner. 
ment of the program annotator | The final number on the program 
needs some modification. For actu-| was the Fourth Symphony of 
ally the quartet and its individual | Brahms. L.A. §. 
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if Boston Symphony Orchestra 
“t ot deft and clever. Lar. 


' Two “firsts” were heard at last 
week's concert of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, but if you are 
one of those who does not care for 
“modern” music, raise not your eye- 
brow—only one of these first per- 
‘formances was by a composer with 
the audacity to be alive; the other 
Was by the imperishable Mozart. 
It so happens that Mozart’s Diveri- 
‘mento in B-flat major, for strings 
and two horns, had not yet been 
performed by the Orchestra prob- 
ably due to the fact that the piece 
is, strictly speaking, scored for six 
‘performers. Again if you are one 
of the purists who frowns on trans- 
planting music from the chamber 
to the hall you will cock an eye- 
brow or two. (Can one cock an 

eyebrow while frowning?) 
. , Ah, these precious purists, these 
ivory-toweéred exquisites, these mu- 
‘sical reactionaries, these anti-mod- 
ernists, these point-for-point stick- 
er these rigid etiquettestrians,— 
‘8h, how we love them! But please 
Pardon this aside: it really has no 
mere and we were speaking 

Of Mozart, weren’t we? 

_ This Divertimento is utterly 
charming. Full of invention, studd- 
d with the neatest turn of phrases 
aginable, at once Say and pro- 
und, sparkling with wit yet noble 
hal, the piece needs’ the prefix 
The interpretation and 


ast of the six 

recitatjves conceived and 

d with depth and passion. 

If depth and passion was lacking 
in Aaron Copland’s new “tourist’s 
impression,” which he calls “El 
Salon Mexico” after a Mexico City 
“hot spot,” the piece, in which 
these qualities of course would be 
misplaced, is nevertheless lots of 
fun. Based on Mexican tunes, “El 
Salon” abounds with subleties of 
rhythm. Here and there an eerie 
catch floats out then is drawn back 
to the folk tune from which it had 
its genesis. The orchestration is 


had at least the effect, upon this 
first Boston hearing, of causing me 
to be sure to visit “El Salon Mex- 
ico” if ever I find myself in the vi- 
cinity to sort:of see for myself, 

The final number on the ‘pro- 
‘gram, Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, was magnificently done by 
conductor and orchestra. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky received an ovation at the 
conclusion of the concert which per- 
haps had more than musical sig- 
nificance. Dvorak, it will be re- 
membered, was born in Bohemia, 
dying in Prague in 1904, 


in Prospect 


Jan Smeterlin, Polish pianist 
whose Chopin playing is so univer- 
sally admired, comes to Jordan 
Hall Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 2. This concert will at once 
open the Aaron Richmond Celeb- 
rity Series No. 2 and¥be the first 
major attraction to be heard in 
newly decorated Jordan Hall. In 
the past the acoustic qualities of 
Jordan Hall somewhat surpassed 
to put it mildly, the decorative ele- 
ment, now it seems the eye will be 
pleased as well as the ear. We 
shall see. 

Coming to Boston directly . fol- 
lowing its New York engagements, 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
will open a one-week engagement 
at the Opera House starting Mon- 
day evening, November 7. With a 
good deal of justification from what 
we hear, the Ballet has added the 
word “greater” to its name it now 
being known as the Greater Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. Several 
first performances are in prospect, 
nine new productions having been 
added to the repertoire. The com- 
pany consists of sixty-five dancers, 
exclusive of executive personnel, 
musicians and stage hands, Leo- 
nide Massine is artistic director. 
It is this column’s opinion that few 
events are as exciting and stimu- 
lating aS well performed ballet. 
This company’s reputation is good 
guarantee for what is to come, 


mention but two modern instdincas, 

: Nevertheless, Mr. Berezowsky’s. ap- 

proach to the problem is somewhat un- 

, usual. His quartet is not pitted against 


the orchestra, as in the old concerto. . 


Rather are its voices, as Mr. Burk’s 
notes put the matter, woven into the 
general texture of the orchestra, Only 
| rarely are the four instruments heard 


alone; and then it is always to excellent 


: effect, 
While it would have been entirely 
‘feasible for Messrs, Burgin, Theodor- 
| -owicz, Fourell and Bedetti of the or- 


chestra to have assumed the role so 


pisititecdidbatiinisdiedD cad capably filled yesterday by Messrs, | 
Kroll, Berezowsky, Moldavan and Gott- | 
lieb, the presence of té latter was. 


| 
7 | : more than welcome, if only for the rare 
Coolidge Players Give beauty of Mr. Kroll’s ton&* Here indeed, 


is a violinist. 


W; Seasoned With Dissonance 
Work ith Full In two successive concerts Dr. Kous- 


sevitzky has scored a hit with novel 

Se music. Last week Mr. Copland’s “El 
Orchestra Salon Mexico’’ proved both brilliant 
and diverting; and Mr. Berezowsky’s 

aside from its ingenious design, its 

successful. combining of two seemingly 

irreconcilable tonal bodies, is a re- 


: BY WARREN STOREY SMITH ss sourceful and ingratiating composition. 


; | Like Prokofieff in -the Second Violin 
That something new could happen Concerto, which delighted all and sun- 
“. 8 ‘te after r last seaso Mr. Berezowsky seems 
‘mp! r Concerts, after all dry last season, : 
at the pymphony C to have returned to the older, more 
these ‘years, seems unreasonable; but. jrpnane style of music-making, yet 
happen it did, at the concert of yes- without being at any time trite or old- 
- | ap fashioned. 
terday afternoon. A string quartet, There is the seasoning of dissonance 
the Coolidge Quartet, appeared aS a that we nowadays require, but it is 
x 4s P A , dissonance employed with fitting re- 
collective soloist, to take pare a the straint and there is an almost unin- 
premiere of Nicolai Berezowsky’s terrupted flow of agreeable musical 
ah la othe: ; i S With this work Dr.. Kousse- 
Jariations and Finale for ideas. ork — 
+ octata, Variation ‘ vitsky’s continued faith in his young 
String Quartet and Orchestra. For countryman and _ co-exile has been 


further fillip to the audience’s inter- finally and fully justified, 
est Mr. Berezowsky, as second vio- Glazounov’s “Stenka Razin” 


linist of the quartet, was represented Occupying the centre of the pro- 
in a double capacity and received the Sramme Mr. Beregzowsky’s piece was 


; iste also the centre of interest. For his 
applause both alone and with his first number Dr. Koussevitsky chose 


companions. VO QA 998 Por Glazounov’s ‘tone poem of Cossack 
y legend, ‘‘Stenka Razin,” last- heard 

When the composer conducted it In 

BEAUTY OF KROLL’S TONE 1930, and the concert concluded with 
the Fourth Svymphonv of Brahms. For 


“it at « | ms 
Of course, the actual combining of a composer of 20. “Stenka Razin’ was 


quartet of strings and an orchestral en-\q remarkable achievement, and despite | 
semble is not intrinsically new. It oc-)|certain empty pages, it has withstood ' 


curred constantly in the old concerto the ravages of time better than most 
grosso, with its “‘ripieno”’ and ‘“concer- of Glazounovy’s Subsequent music. But 
tino.’’ A string quartet is used in the if we are to have “Stenka Razin,” why 
slow movement of Laparra’s ‘A Basque May: we not also have Balakairev’s 
Sunday” for orchestra and piano, played |“‘Thamar,” a riper work of the same 
here with the composer as a pianist in school and of somewhat similar cast 
1919, and in a later work by Martinu, to Which has gone too long unheard here? 
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* content tment. - It fol- 
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ZO’ | 4S an alternating choir. The 
the Fourth symph and four voices are usually woven in 
my Word of th ser. general texture of the orches- 
20ccata, . e a with a certain independence 
fhe three movements indicated Toccata—In the opening meas- 
o. pthe e, the work takes about “°S 3 lively theme is announced 
Dicitbirdtghy Magen ny to play. The by the solo quartet in unison. A 
Orenhestra employed is more or M°Fe melodic motive directly fol- 

8 normal: two flutes and pic- 1°WS: Played by 
», two meces, $wo clarinets and °#SS¢s. A broad 
SC. two two es 


_ > 2 


ao ke ee eS 


Where modern orchestras of cadenza 


, At the the solo quartet re- 
1DO he peats the theme in brief conclu- 
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“FIFTY.EIGHTH SEASON. NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE 
Cee Cee eR ee ee eet 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 7, at 2:30 o'clock 


( 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 8, at 8:15 0’clock | 


. 
¥ 
: 
2 


Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Organ | 
(Edited by A. SILoTT!) | 


VIVALDI 


BERLIOZ Overture, ““The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9 


BRAHMS Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a | 
| 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN...................--Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67) 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
: Iii. Allegro: Trio 
) IV. Allegro 
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American Parade Goes On: 
Berezowsky to the Fore 


His Latest Work on Program of This Week’s 
_.. Symphony Concerts; Activities Elsewhere 


In the ined he he season’s Ormandy four times in Philadel- 
Programs by the Boston Sym-phia and New York in the spring. 
Phony Orchestra for tomorrow Other performances, enlisting 
afternoon and Saturday evening,other quartets, are in the air, 
Serge Koussevitzky again makes according: to Mr. Berezowsky. 
place for a novel work by an He was kind enough to furnish 


First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 7, al 2:30 o'clock 
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Last week to this department a summary of 

_Aaron Cop- the hew composition’s musica] 

This week it is Nicolai content and treatment. It fo)- 
lows herewith: 


Berezowsky, whose Toccata, Va- 
riations and Finale for orchestra 
and string quartet will be given 
first performances. The Cool- 
idge String Quartet, of which 
the composer is second violinist, 
Will be the “soloist.” The rest 


of the program will consist Of ion as an alternating choir. The 


Glazounov’s “Stenka Razin” and 
the Fourth Symphony of Brahms. 
By’ word of the composer, the 
Toccata, Variations and Finale 
were completed last spring. In 
the three movements indicated 
by the title, the work takes about 
twenty-six minutes to play. The 
orchestra erhployed is more or 
less normal: two flutes and pic- 
colo, two oboes, two clarinets and 
bass clarinet. two bassoons, two 
trumpets, four horns, three trom- 
bones, moderate Percussion and 
strings—not a formidable array 
where modern orchestras are in 
question. It was the instrumen- 
tation, indeed. that presented 
his most dif- 

Says. In the 


quartet of 
hestral blast. 


indirectly 

he composer’s mem- 

he Coolidge Quartet. 

P will play it 

and Orchestra 

r Rodzinski © next 

month and with the Philadel- 
phia & under Eugene 


The Toccata, Variations and 
Finale are in no sense a concerto, 
for there are no extended display 
passages for solo instruments, nor 
is the solo quartet treated in the 
eighteenth century ripieno fash- 


four voices are usually woven in 
the general texture of the orches- 
tra with a certain independence 
Of motion. 

Toccata—In the opening meas- 
ures a lively theme is announced 
by the solo quartet in unison. A 
more melodic motive directly fol- 
lows, played by the ‘celli and 
basses. A broad Sustained second 
theme is stated by the violas, 
accompanied by light figuration 
from the solo instruments. There 
is a short tutti for orchestra 
which leads to a sort of cadenza 
with a solo quartet over an organ- 
point. A short coda concludes the 
movement, 

Variations — The woodwinds 
State the theme, and six free va- 
riations follow without pause. 
At the end the solo quartet re- 
peats the theme in brief conclu- 
sion. 

Finale—The first and second 
violins announce the theme alle- 
gro con fuoco over an energetic 
accompaniment by the orchestra. 
The second theme is given to the 
solo quartet. Development fol- 
lows, and the themes appear in 
interplay between the SOlo voices 
and tutti. A third theme is in- 
troduced by the solo viola in lyric 
mood, and the other instruments 
embroider upon it. In the coda, 
the whole orchestra quickens the 
tempo, and the main theme is 
played fortissimo by the brass, 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 8, at 8:15 o’clock 
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Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with Orga 


VIVALDI | 
(Edited by A. SILOT!) 


Maestoso 


Largo 
Allegro 
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B N ...Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 07 
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I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
If. Allegro: ‘Trio 
IV. Allegro 
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: 4 “members of the Boston Orches-|it, except to confirm recent ob- | 
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yn a Sentimental Note Bee ee ee ene eee cuvel of the ‘Brahms ‘Vatiations, ine 


»Berkshire’ Symphonic Festiva]|° 
i desea 4 d, may have seemed to some 


‘and the beginning of rehearsals dee . 
this. week > 1 only appre- 2 little too restrained. But if |) 


2 Serge Koussevit zky Celebr ates an } _ciable holiday of the year. That Some of the Sharper eae in|] 
; : | ; ‘is a good deal different from the the early sections have disap-/ 
Anniversary by Making a Speech mae jc condition in the agi peared, the sacrifice was more} 


/of many American orchestras, than justified by the magnificent) 


Cor8 193 § By MOSES SMITH | with half a year between seasons, Poise accordingly gained by the 
e sym - last variation and coda, taken) 


honic season began with a spéech. T'was a short i / i 

: Alps | And so the quality of perform- by Dr. Koussevitzky absolutely. 
ees evitaky delivered to the audience crowd- | jance yesterday was almost sure “straight.” Similarly some of the| 
a yesterday afternoon for the first concert of ‘ ‘to be high. In actuality it ex- superficial storm and_ stress. 
me season by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, But not too : 4 ceeded expectations. There was have gone out of his,presenta- 
0 . be interrupted twice by applause—when the conductor i .an exceptional glint in the play- tion of the Beethoven Symphony. 
erer “ 99 4 ; . . , : 
bin ete os gtaonaryy as “one of the greatest,” “if not Solar wcusle decnaeed’ tenes aaa am 

P . e world. Not too short to contain a sly dig Koussevitzky’s first two pro- 

at conductors who are chronic speech-makers. and a request for | “th ¢ nig a Rapes» 


/ ‘grams: on these shores: Vivaldi’s. 

Met where te on =e silence Once in fifteen years. Nor | Concerto in D minor (edited by, The ‘first concert of the 58th season 
: pression of the gratitude of the conductor and Siloti), Berlioz’ “Roman Carni-; of th¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra 
orchestra for the audience’s ma-* Fare ee tee 3 val” Overture, Brahms’ Varia-| WaS ‘given yesterday afternoon in 
terial and moral support, “pro- 40° Subsequent concert was tions on a Theme of Haydn and|Symphony Hall. Serge Kousse- 
found understanding” and “doep hus a testimonial—from the : Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony,| Vit2ky, who enters his 15th year as 
‘feeling of the importance and standpoint of conductor as an There was nothing new in the) 'esular conducter of the orchestra, 
insesssiiy of musical . art” expression of gratitude: from program, but unless these ears Conducted. The program was as 
through the fourteen years dur- Lowa ged audience as an indi- were mistaken, there was some- yan 

ing which the conductor has so- Boston Pesca ep py oe thing new in orchestral perform- Critn (edited by A. Siloti) 
at wc a refi __ high place. Some years ago here | From beginning to end th Overture, The Roman Carnival.”” Op. § 
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season, had risen together with An organism of a hundred inde. : musicians The raises of the seneg tol ache ergs ape ete 
the musicians from their chairs pendent parts requires normally aston S vin ‘alts Orchestra's the platform where he is entering 
to greet the conductor, could, Some exercise before it works at iste Bi» fring “cn tyr oe ee ea rane OS ee ee 
without at all questioning Dr, top efficiency. Rehearsing, to be | ‘fore Ae there was sdabcedny as ductor of the Boston Symphony, and 
Koussevitzky’s sincerity contin-|SPecific, and playing together for particularly to be observed in the Gitranen 1 sa “h th d ics 
ue in the conviction that the|S0Me Weeks are needed to bring : Vivaldi piece, an altogether un- pusly stodd and .a1 coded. hie aie 
principal force in the building od ba seasoned orchestra to its wonted brightness. The as- nap te He poltibed out that the | 
a Superlative orchestra was the bo pos after a lay-off. Even ‘sorted and fused instrumental orchestra and himself had just as) 
conductor himself. And if the nant bh the highest compli- i colors were lavishly (but not too much reason to be thankful that) 
audience had helped conductor ty, 4 at can be paid an orches- : Javishly) on display, especially there was the necessity for music | 
and orchestra by the manifesta- a; ,> to say that it has played in the Berlioz Overture. The !2 Boston as the public could be 
‘tion of those qualities to which -/. 2" Peng concert in mid- solo wind instruments seemed 8t@teful for the high standards that 
he alluded, he again was largely iy form. | all at their very best. More spec- maintaining ae a Fhe, 
responsible. On a largely tacular than anything else, per- pnose were inf ' Koussevitzky'ss 
generation of concert-goers +h haps, the intonation WwasS UNEX- exact words, but that is the gist of | 
has made the imprint of his own round symphonic organization. ceptionably pure, in a way that what he put with far less brusque- 
personality, as he has obviously we have in Americ on as twe have scarcely a right to hope ness, and manymen have enjoyed 
done on his orchestra. when the season _ _ Exactly | from a hundred men playingigreat prestige’ for a long time and 
alia | . “gins and through an entire program. made far less sensible remarks. For : 
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anctively to feel the need for) The prc as every one knows, 
bor the qualities and the very|was the same in the first part that 
existence of such music as there|Dr. Koussevitzky conducted at his 
may once have been will vanish. ‘first concert here in October, 1924. 
__ In this sense the conductor of the The Beethoven fifth was the first’ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is the symphony he led. It is, then, an’ 
guardian and high priest, as it were, anniversary, and such occasions de-. 
of our musical culture. We do not mand words, if not rhetoric. It is 


jdeep feeling of the importance andj than he used to—perhaps too slow, 
necessity of musical art. That is for one remembers more enthralling 
our greatest stimulation. And to- interpretation of the work from him. 


| day, we express to you our grati- Vivaldi again showed off the fabu- 
' tude.” 


lous tene of the strings. As for the 


Fittingly, Dr. Koussevitzky chose Beethoven Fifth, that has always 


‘for this opening ‘program three 


been among Dr. Koussevitzky’s per- 


iscores which he conducted at his sonal triumphs. 


|Boston debut in 1924—the orchestral 
‘Concerto of Vivaldi as edited by 


Next week Aaron Copland’s “EL 
Salon Mexico” will be played for the 


constitute here a vast, international, in this spirit that we have passed 


artistic center. We depend on a 
concentration of our artistic life, 


‘and ‘it is the high or low standard, 


the intellectually honest: success or 
failure, of that concentration which 
‘ives character to that life. As we 
see it, Dr. Koussevitzky regards his 
/work here in some such light. 

__ Other cities choose other means. 
Some prefer the brilliance of the 
‘Star system whereby one great lumi- 
jnary will swing down in his orbit for 
4 brief visitation and the rest of the 
season will be varied by half a 
‘dozen lesser lights, Others prefer 
to have all-their music in one dose 
for a week or two, rather in the 
Manner that the expense of opera 
has to be shared in these days. But 
the point is that an orchestra and 
a conductor in the long run estab- 
lish ‘their value by the manner in 
Which they lead the 
of the community. Let it be said 


over the music for the man. Next 
week is time enough to get down 
to brass tacks. : 


For the 15th time, DF’ Kerge Kous4 
sevitzky mounted the conductor’s 
stand. at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon, to begin a season of con-« 
certs by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The afternoon was, there- 


fore, an Occasion, with the Friday 
audience welcoming this illustrious 
musician with a warmth evident 
and gratifying. Except in a few 
cases, the terms of conductors 
among American orchestras have 
been felatively short. Fourteen 
years as leader of a major sym- 


phonic organization is a substantial 
length of time. In the present in-! 
stance it is a record, the longest 
| tenure in the history of the Boston} 
Musical life Symphony. lah? oat8 ; . 


-\@ 
As usual Upon his first appear- 


that the excellence of the Boston ance, applause for Dr. Koussevitzky 


Symphony and Dr. Koussevitzky lies was hearty and continuing. Once 
not so much in their interpretations again all in the auditorium arose 
@S in their fulfillment of this larger to greet him; once again he made 
‘Purpose. — his graceful little self-effacing ges- 
The editorial mind is a queer one, ture, thereby asking the audience 
ver absorbed in its. own theories,to resume their seats. Up to this 
We have. been writing some edi- point the beginning of another Sym- 
forials this summer and are not Phony season proceeded according 
quite ready to assume the sharper tO established ritual. 
Practice and objective hair-splitting Bio 
of the critic. To that-end we have Makes Gracious Speech 
consumed our allotted space with A 15th anniversary, however, de- 
reflections that have nothing to do mands some departure from custom. 
‘with the music in hand. It was forthcoming in a_ée short 
_ Was the Berlioz “Roman Carnj-. speech by the conductor. 
val brilliantly played? Yes, it was, “AS you know,” he said, “I do not 
Was the interpretation of the fifth like to speak from the stage. But 
‘Symphony eloquent and sincere? i" 15 years once you will permit 
Again, yes. Were the Brahms Vari- ™®.t° Say a few words to you. Your 
ations better performed than in Orchestra is now one of the greatest 
1934 or than by other orchestras? Orchestras in the world—if not the 
‘We don’t know, but. the could 2teatest, as the whole musical 
hardly have sounded writin rk worl’ recognizes it today. If we 


| have realized this, it is n°. only be- 
ose dppllgnige ro vig Such are the cause we work hard and we have 
ques a reader has the right to your material support, but also be- 


a ge and such the answers— cause we have your moral support, 
ordinarily clothed more adroitly— your profound understanding, your 


Koussevitzky’s emotionally intense 


iwere equally mingled. Dr. Kousse- ; 
Tablet Gh Tame iA batt the first two of ing, had seated its collective self, Dr. 


| Brahms’ variations a little slower Koussevitzky made, at one and the 


‘Alexander Siloti; Berlioz’ “Roman first time here, The program will 
Carnival” Overture, and the set of include a Mozart Divertimento and 


variations which Brahms wrote Dvorak’s “New World’ Symphony. | 


upon the “St, Antoni” chorale of 


C. W. D 
Haydn. After intermission came the 
Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
‘which stood upon Dr. Koussevitz- 
‘ky’s second Boston program and 
was the first symphony he con- ; 
ducted in the United States. 
| “Serge Koussevitzky will make 
ithe Boston Symphony Orchestra 
ionce more first in the world, ifthe 
deep impression he made on his 
first Boston audience yesterday 
afternoon is <:1y test,” wrote the 
recognized by musical authorities | 
who, as far back as the 50th anni- . 
versary season, spoke of the Boston Koussevitzky Makes 
orchestra as “perhaps the best in 
the world today.” 


Globe’s music reviewer on Oct. 11, 
1924. Prophetic words, indeed, 
Long since his achievements were 
a Speech at Openin 
Attains Olympian Grandeur p p 8 
The rich, intense tone, the techni- e 


cal perfection of the players; Dr. oncert 


i ~~ 
readings of masterpieces of all peri- Py | bh i 
ods have been the subject of thou- | Fi j f iY, 
sands of laudatory words. No doubt — 
orchestra and conductor have BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Seasaiatie Cath the aie ae ee. Tht is a big week for Dr. 
association, until the one has be- This present g 


come the alert and sensitive instru- Serge Koussevitzky. Not only is he 
ment of the other, If Dr. Kousse- inaugurating his 15th season as con-. 


vitzky’s dominating characteristics ductor of the Boston Symphony 
were once fire and vivid contrasts, hie Ik } 
his work as a whole may now be Orchestra, he may see his likeness 


Said to exhibit Olympian reposeon the cover of the current issue of 
jand grandeur, the natural result Of yi... and read within that the re- 


‘continued work with a= single . my 
‘orchestra e  tirement of Messrs. Toscanini and; 
| s » »~ Ae 


; 

Yesterday, as usual, the after-Stokowsky leave him undisputably| 
noon was one of superb perforni- the ranking United States. conductor. 
ances. This reviewer could not ‘ 
imagine a more breath-taking ac- 
count of Berloiz’ overture—sureiy 


MAKES A SPEECH 


among the most brilliant of all over- yesterday afternoon before the sea- 
tures. Here was a performance in 


son’s opening concert began and after 


hi an “ecisio re 
which elegance, precision and fi the atidience, which had risen in greet- 
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‘The Roman Carnival” and 


hms’ variations on a theme of 


yan. There followed Beéthdven’s 


| ny, the first work in its 


louie: form to be conducted by 


vitzky in this country. 


even for Boston? 
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Second Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 14, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 15, at 8:15 o'clock 


Divertimento in B-flat major, for 


MozArRT 
Strings and Two Horns (Koechel No. 287) 
Theme with Variations; Andante grazioso 
Ill. Minuet 
IV. Adagio 
V. Minuet 
VI. Andante; Allegro molto 
(First performances at these concerts) 


“El Salon México” 


(First performances in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor, “From the 
New World,” Op. 95 
Adagio; Allegro molto 


Larghetto 
Scherzo: Molto vivace 


Allegro con fuoco 
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Samé time, a speec  Symphon 
Hall. history. Having stated that he 
was not one of the conductors who 
delight in speaking from the stage, 
Dr. Kolissevitzky continued: “But in 
15 years, once you will, permit me to 
Say a few words to you. Your or- 
chestra is now one of the greatest 
orchestras in the world, if not the 
greatest, as the whole musical world 
recognized today. If we have realized 
this, it is not only because we work 
hard and we have your material sup- 
port, but also because we have your 
moral support, your profound under- 
Standing, your deep feeling of the im- 
portance and necessity of musical art. 


‘That is our greatest, stimulation. And 


today, we express to you our grati- 
tude.’’ 
From Josef Hofmann 


While on the subject of the back- 


ground of the concert and before turn- 


: 


~ 
7 


ing to the concert itself—which was 
not, truth to tell, of absorbing inter- 
est—it is pertinent to quote a tele- 


(fram sent to Dr. Koussevitzky by his 
| distinguished colleague, Josef Hof- 
mann: “‘My heartiest congratulations,’’ 
‘read the message, “and sincere ad- 
‘miration for the lifetime of musical 
‘triumphs you have accomplished in 15 
years, and I join all others in hoping 


that you will celebrate jubilee after 
jubilee at the helm of your superb 
orchestra.” 

As much for sentimental as for ma- 


‘terial reasons (probably more), Dr. 


‘Koussevitzky derived part of yester- 
day’s and this evening’s programme 
from the list of pieces which he offered 
at his Symphony Hall debut and the 


‘balance of it from the second ‘pro- 


sramme of that season: of 1924-5. The 
pieces cuiled from the first were Viv- 


_aldi’s Concerto in D minor for orchestra 


with organ, as edited by Siloti, Berlioz’ 
overture, “‘The Roman Carniva]”’ and 
‘Brahms’ variations on a theme of 
Haydn. There followed Beéthoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, the first work in its 


| particular form to be conducted by 


Dr. Koussevitzky in this country. 
| Tonal Resources Not Shown 


It will be readily seen that none of 
these numbers afforded Sreat oppor- 
tunity for display of the orchestra’s 
tonal resources, the sort of opportunity 
that would have been presented, say, 
by Schriabin’s “Poem of Ecstacy,” 
which made the tonal climax’ of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s first concert. But of 
what opportunity there was the con- 
ductor made the most. At times, in- 
deed, he seemed to be straining for 
color at the expense of line and rhyth- 
jmic flow, though it should be said that 
the reading of the Fifth Symphony was 


thé most straightforward that he has 


er given us. For once he seémed a = 


‘most content to let the composer speak 
for himself, with no interpretative aid. 


No Super Music 


The Fifth Symphony aside, there was 
no music yesterday that could lay claim 
‘to greatness. Vivaldi’s Concerto ig 
hardly more than routine writing of an_ 
era when routine chanced to be eX-| 
traordinarily good. The ‘“‘Roman Carni-! 
val,” like nearly everything which Ber-| 
lioz wrote, is a mixture of the good and) 
the bad, If its brilliant portions remain | 
unsurpassed in their particular field, and | 
they were played with super-brilliance. 
yesterday, the theme for the English | 
horn has the curious awkwardnese of} 
s0 many of Berlioz’ melodies, and when 
he adorns it with rythmic trappings and 
the tinkle of tambourines the result 
comes close to twaddle. 

In the variations of Brahms, Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s was an uphill task. Only 
the ingratiating and celebrated seventh 
makes now an irristible appeal to the 
listener. As for the afternoon’s ap- 
plause, it was heartier in the first half 
of the concert than at the end. Is it: 
possible that the fifth is too old a story, 
even for Boston? 
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FIFTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE | 
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Seconda Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 14, at 2:30 o'clock 


a 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 15, at 8:15 o'clock 


MOZART Divertimento in B-flat major, for 
| | a is 2f” > ia c . 
Strings and Two Horns (Koechel No. 287) 
Allegro | 
Theme with Variations; Andante grazioso 
Minuet 
Adagio 
Minuet 
Andante; Allegro molto 
(First performances at these concerts) 


7 “El Salon Mexico” 
CoPpLAND EIS 
(First performances in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


DVORAK Symphony No. 5, in E minor, “From the 
New World,’ Op. 95 

Adagio; Allegro molto 

Larghetto 

IiI. Scherzo: Molto vivace 


IV. Allegro con fuoco 
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Beautiful Conclusion 
Of a Kindly Gesture 


Impassioned Reading of Dvorak 
Work by Koussevitzky and Men 


By MOSES SMITH 
Having determined to present the Dvorak 

phony at the concerts of the Bosto 

day afternoon and this 

with the harassed Czech 

completed the gesture be 

remarkable in the perf 


ance, when the Orchest yed work with excep 


were dazzling, and to 


The piece at the beginning of 
he program was Mozart's Di. 
vertimento in B-flat for strings 
and horns (K. 287). It is one of 


ok on an elegiac > 1@r8e category of entertain- 


° ment-musie of 
note of (3, NS3h Og heutare ys the eighteenth 


t was 4 
There were sorhe cheers min- those days no doubt oy ae uae 


gled with the hand-clap 
ping at formers, one for 
whether they exareted anny seve at ee a ye 
: S€d anything score. That kind ‘ 
rere hey appreciation of an ance, suitable ough’ fee ne 
~ attend- hardly do for a twentieth- 
ance at’ @ matinee symphon wentieth-cen- 
y tury sym 
concert probably is not one to let at Be cae concert. And so 


its emotions run awa 

wi 
Those who were thinkin Rape 
this latest demonstration 
connection b 


mental. 

ent as itt 

ntimate rs 
y Solo part in a yng 


ly well. 
dis writ-ing efforts 


aptness of Dr. 
lection could 


single vi 
more pointed, Szigeti or Burgi 


Yecords recently discussed 
these columns. (For footnote to 


Tpana, y's “TY 


rai 
so forth. The Europeans wefe 


a footnote. and to keep the rec-. most likely to find their inspira- 


ord clear, it should be set down 
that at the performance of the 
Divertimento by Boston Sym- 
phony players in Town Hall last 
year, Julius Theodorowicz was 
the solo violinist, not Mr. Bur- 
gin, as stated in the program- 
book for yesterday’s concert.) 

But aside from the slow sec- 
tions of the last movement, 
which are too difficult for a 
whole violin section (there was 
almost a minor disaster near the 
beginning), these considerations 
were not, as it turned vut, im- 
portant. The symphonic texture 
of the music seemed good war- 
rant for Dr. Koussevitzky’s meth- 
od. And the result, a delightful 
performance of delightful music, 
certainly justified it. 

* x x 

The other novelty was a more 
recent affair— Aaron Copland’s 
“El salon Mexico.” It would be 
superfluous to write about the 
ferm and substance of a work 
which was discussed in these col- 
umns in considerable detail after 
it was played at the I. S. C. M. 
festival in London last spring, 
and more recently on Thursday 
of this week. But I must ex- 
press my disagreement, with the 
reported opinions of the English 


reviewers, who, it will be re-; 
called, were mildly disgusted, 


‘tion in old-world Spain. Mr. 


Copland gets his from part. of 
new-world Spain. He does not 
merely repeat the formula for 
several reasons. Mexico is not) 
Spain. The present, in whieh 
Mr. Copland writes, is not the 
past. And, most important of 
all, Mr. Copland, a completely 
equipped composer and a séjii- 
tient artist, is himself, not Cha- 
brier or Debussy or Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov or anyone else. He fol- 
lows his own line of develop- 
ment, setting forth each new 
work on its merits, and leaving 
to others the task of spelling out 
their connection with (or de- 
parture from) previous works. | 

“El salon Mexico” invited the 
rarest talents of Dr. Kousse-, 
vitzky in the presentation of mu> 
sic of our day and the consum-! 
mate virtuosity of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The per- 
formance seemed to realize every 
possibility of the music. Even thé 
performers seemed to like -H.) 


And in this respect, as well as. 
in the promptly favorable re-, 
‘sponse of the audience, Mr. Cop:-) 


land found himself in a new) 
position here. y 


" SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


When Aaron Copland went to 


with the audience for receiving |wexico City in 1932, he enjoyed 


the work so favorably, and who 
intimated that if you scratch a 
connoisseur you are likely to find 
a low-brow. The work had a 


ithe atmosphere of a dance hall 
called “Salon Mexico.” Back in the 
‘United States, he set about writing 


suecess yesterday, too, though 2 light piece of music, based upon 
not too great to give the com- authentic tunes, which would reflect 
s0ser, who was present to ac- something of the spirit of the Mexi- | 
<nowledge the applauSsé€, &@ can people as the casual traveler ob- 


swelled head. Because an im- 
mediate success of a new work 


serves it. The result was “El Salon 
Mexico,” an entertaining composi- 


is no guarantee of its lasting tion that was played for the first 


worth; it does not-necessarily fol- 
low that such siccess is further 
guarantee of Mediocrity. a 


time in Boston yesterday afternoon 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
~ The concert began with the Diver- 


If liking Zopland’s facy score timento in B-flat (K. 287) by Mozart, 
is being low-brow, include me in, and ended with Antonin Dvorak’s, 
as the ifreplaceable Mr. Gold- famous Symphony, “From the New’ 

wyn might putit. The thematic World.” Dr. Serge mousrev ey 


' material, the rich, flavorsome i 


n: conducted.G }a BL Oo 15-38 


Yesterday’s lively performance of. 


strumentation and the enormous jp «i cnaw 
qually lively “El Salon Mexico” ; 
gusto of the whole put the piece raised in one listener’s mind the 
in line with such distinguished question: “Why is it American com- 
predecessors as Chabrier’s “Es- posers, at least those now. 





turned 
‘written, 


and jazz rhythms, 
Spicy dissonance character- 
istic of the time, “El Salon Mexico” 
.may not prove to be substantial, 
but it is very good fun, much more 
interesting than those serious com- 
‘Positions of Mr. Copland which 
j this reviewer has heard, The instru. 
) mentation, too—for a large orches- 
tra with added percussion—repre- 
‘Sents an advance in clarity and con- 
trast of tone colors. | 
. Mr, Copland well deserved the 
applause and cheers aroused both 
by his music and his appearance, 
‘after the performance, upon the 
stage. : 
| Eighteenth . Century composers 
‘wrote a good deal more than do 
‘composers of the present, mainly 
because people then fed’ upon new 
music. Today we live mostly upon 
established masterpieces, and every- 
‘thing new is regarded as an adven- 
ture if not with suspicion. Naturally, 
‘when quality is cCnsidered in rela- 
tion to quanity, not even Mozart 
‘could hope to create a masterpiece 
every time he set pen to paper. 
| His B-flat Divertimento, far from 
Suggesting Mozart’s last symphonies, . 
does not compare well with that 


lovely serenade, “Kine Kleine Nacht- - 


musik.” The Divertimento is long, 
in some places frankly dull: as a 
‘background for an 18th Century 
party supplied copiously with re- 
freshments, solid and liquid, it may 
thave served. Asa concert piece for 
the 20th Century, it fares badly. 
Originally scored for string quartet 
and two horns, the Divertimento was 
yesterday performed by two shorns 
and the string sections of the Boston 
‘Symphony. 

tag," virtuoso conductor and orches- 
tra can bring aging music back to 
‘life and brilliance. Just that hap- 
pened yesterday with the “New 
World” Symphony. While there are 
memorable pages, the Symphony as 
}a-whole has lost some of its strength 
it must have had back in the middle 
| 90s, when it was new. A magical 
‘performance by Dr, Koussevitzky 
.and the Boston Symphony restored 
triumphant vigor to the first mcve-. 
ment and the finale; the scherzo 
sounded fresh, and the slow move- 


ment, with that famous melody for | 
English horn which has been heard | 


in vari i 
1 various forms literally thousands 


| Despite this achievement, there 
were moments during ‘the afternocn 
when: the ‘orchestra was not at its 
best. Some flaccid playing was evi- 
dent in Mozart, and brass and 
double-brasses made faulty en- 
trances in the slow movement of 
the Symphony. : 

The program will be repeated to- 
night.. The program next week wil] 
feature the first performances of 
Nicholai Berezowsky’s Toccata, Va- 
riations and Finale for String Quar- 
‘tet and Orchestna, with the Coolidge 
Quartet assisting. Glazunov’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Stenka Razin.” and 
the Fourth Symphony of Brahms 
will also be heard a Ae Re 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The second concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 


-»++..+Aaron Copland 
mino Dvorak 


FR th ew World Op. 95) 
H trol. €- Petg 

r, Coplan ha SO Fen come 
before a Boston audience with work 


of such shocking cacophony, which 
evoked oniy the most distantly po- 


lite applause, tnat it was a revelation 


to hear his “Xi Salon Mexico” SO 
cordially received that bravos min- 
gled with clapping. It was also a 
piece, for its showy vitality and its 
ingenious workmanship, that de- 
served a warm reception. The only 
cu ‘us thing is the discrepancy be- 
tween this full-blooded example of. 
orchestral display and the aggressive! 
and probably deliberate avoidance 
of charm in his other music that 
has been heard here. | | 
Did Mr. Copland for once ' 
himself go and be d 
the intellectuals mi Or’ 


fou 

in the br 
Montmartre. 
has been wast 
years and sho 
himself and 
in the cafes 
Ypublic will 


' 


was the pop-' 


siular sensation this summer at the. 


16th festival of the ag rage LFA’ 3 
Society for Contemporary Music in ak fe ) 
London. The English critics celal | , : 

| 


not dlittle shocked -at this develop-| 
mentwand were in consequence in-| 
clined’ to be patronizing. | This was | 
unfortunate, for they misséd a very | 
clever piece of work. | 

There is nothing cheap in “El Sa- | 
lon Mexico.” Note how economical 
it is in a great deal of the instru- 
mentation. Note again how the slow 
section avoids the sentimental, while 
indicating the presence of that qual- 


ity. In other words Mr. Copland has | 


evolved an original work out of 
snatches of popular music. He has 
provided deft contrasts and varieties 
Of rhythm. This piece is really 
clever, not merely smart. It was 
played for the first time in Boston, 
and the composer was present to 
acknowledge the applause. 

What completely graceful and 
charming music is this Divertimento 
of Mozart! Give the suite today to a 
string quartet and the two horns and 
one might find it thin, as compared 
to the chamber music that is not 
intended for mere incidental enter- 
tainment. But a well disciplined 
string orchestra points up the gaiety 
and invigorates the music. The Bos- 
ton Symphony strings did. excellent 
work by it, and altogether it is a 
welcome addition to the repertoire 
where formerly “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik” was considered enough to 
represent this side of Mozart’s ac- 
tivity. The performance under Mr. 
Burgin two years ago of a serenade 
and this performance yesterday 
prove how wrong this notion was. 

Dvorak’s Symphony had a re- 
markably brilliant and intense inter- 
pretation under Dr: Koussevitzky 
yesterday. The slow movement 
seemed exceptionally broad and sol- 
emn, and no doubt Dr. Koussevitzky 
took it so very slowly in order to get 
round the fact that it is hackneyed. 
|Whatever the result—and it at least 
argues a certain honesty not to hurry 
over the issue—few will deny the 
splendid effect of the first movement 
and the lightness of the scherzo. The 
finale is open to the charge of being 
tedious and long-winded. We have 
heard all the themes more than suf- 
ficiently discussed, and the new 
hammering theme is not a welcome 
addition. Still, familiar as the “New 
World” Symphony is, it was aston- 
ishingly revivified by yesterday’s 
performance. ~ ee 


' 


— | 


NEWEST BY 


| 
| 
| 


SYMPHONY 


Brilliant Rhapsody 
~ of Popular Airs 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


“El Salon Mexico” a 


Fired by sympathy for the op-' 


pressed Czechs (and_ indignation 
against their oppressors) Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky yesterday 
manded a performance of Dvorak’s 
“New World’ Symphony that might 
stand as a supreme example of what 
may be done for a piece too far gone 
to do much for itself. The rest of a 


afternoon come 


concert, which proved far more en-. 


livening than its predecessor, fell to 
a Divertimento of Mozart, new to 
Symphony Hall, and an actual nov- 
elty, Aaron Copland’s “El Salon 


Mexico.” Gch (353 F COA 


TEST OF VIRTUOSITY 


For a Salzburg Countess the 2i-year- 
old Mozart composed this Divertimento 


in B-flat major, and a companion piece, | 
both scored for string quartet and a. 
pair of horns. In this form it has been | 
played in New York by a sextet of. 


symphony men, but never in Boston, 


Yesterday’s performance enlisted the | 
services of a large body of strings, in-| 
cluding some double basses. In view) 


of the fact that the first violin part, | 


which Mozart himself performed at the 
Munich premiere, is exceedingly tricky, 
yesterday’s performance placed a 


heavy burden on the first violin sec-| 
tion. As was to be expected, this test) 


of its virtuosity was triumphantly met. 
Early Mozart and an occasional piece 


| 


‘to boot, the Divertimento is never-the-' 
less first-rate Mozart for the period.} 
‘It was a happy thought of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky to add it to the repertory. 
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— seamen } ~— | 
; Better far in these unproductive days tant facts. Firstly, we have in 
/@ novelty come by in this fashion than’ Boston one of the greatest orches- 
the resort to transcriptions so common |¢ras in the world—some say the 
elsewhere. We owe much to him for’ dl e have a con-. 
greatest. Secondly, w 
keeping the Symphony concerts on the | : his 15th sea- 
ductor who, starting his 
plane where they belong. 4 ; idence 
‘son as lJeader, gives full evidenc 


Copland in Audience ‘that his musical powers, far from 


There could be no mistaking the de- abating with the years, have gained 
light of yesterday’s audience in this each added season, 


engaging work and in its deft perform- Pe 
ance; while’ Mr. Copland, who was| Im a sense the program was 


present to hear the first American per- | personal triumph for the conduc- 
formance of his piece outside a broad- tor. Ina larger sense the program 
Casting studio, was rewarded by an was a triumph of sound policy. The 
outburst of enthusiasm that even directors of the orchestra, the men 


reached the cheering point. j 
Visiting Mexico in’ 1939, Mr. Copland, responsible an! 0 ps gaarerang ya 
as he stated in a note written for the, Dr. Koussevitzky as 


programme book, was minded to bring may rightfully feel that they nave 
back musical souvenirs, although it guided the orchestra on the right 
was not until a year later that he be- path and they have established a 
gan to assemble these tonal impres- policy that might well be a model 


sions. With the knowledge that El ; i h- 
my nizations throu 
Salon Mexico 1S a popular dance hall for similar a” The directors See 
in Mexico City the listener becomes out the world. 


immediately aware of the composer’s ing appointed the conductor, the 
purpose. ' conductor having proved his super- 

A ili lative, merit, the orchestra having 
nenpnnt Rieguedy gone on from triumph to triumph, 


As Mr. Copland further states, he th id in. effect 
: e powers that be said in effect, 

made no attempt to portray the graver, , , , 
more serfous features of Mexico past ‘This is a good thing. Let's keep 


or present...What he has written is a it just as it is.” And so they have 
brilliant rhapsody on Mexican popular kept it for 15 years. Just how 
airs, Fearful, however, that he might good a thing it is we in Boston per- 
turn out a mere potpourri or conven- haps do not fully realize. But ask 


tional fantasia, he has partly resisted them in New York about the Bos- 


the temptation to let himself go. Im- lag ‘ep 
| posed on the langour and seduction, the ton Symphony Orchestra—in Ne 


intoxication and abandon that a more York the greatest musical Genper 
liberal transcription might have yiela- of our time, They will tell you 
ed, we have a certain strain and ten- that the visits of the Boston Sym- 
Sion: the gaiety is a little forced—as phony Orchestra are among the 
are the syncopations. most exciting, most eagerly await- 


Perhaps in spite of himself. or in 
i ason. 
disregard of his expressed intentions, ed musical events of the se 


Mr. Copland has put into his ‘music And there are those in New York 
Some of the atmosphere of tenseness Who do not hesitate to call our or- 
and unrest that is to be found in Mex- chestra the greatest in the world, 


2 ee Sg in sO many other places on this bar none. 
unhappy planet. f 
The work of recreation which Dr. “& realization of these facts must 


Koussevitzky and his players wrought Surely have been in the audience’s 
with Dvyotak’s hackneyed symphony mind as it rose to honor Dr. Kous- 
‘has alfeady been noted. Even the sevitzky on his initial entrance. 
Largo, made doubly trite by the use, ‘And surely Dr. Koussevitzky must. 
,or misuse, of lts chief theme as a have realized the implications be- 
bogus spiritual, was not without its hind the applause—must have real- ' 
| Appeal yesterday, largely because of ized that ie di 
the surpassing euphony of the perform. i2€ at here was an audience un- 
ance. And the livelier, more energetic derstanding and appreciative, an 
movements were lent an astonishing @udience perhaps not given to 
Vitality. tumultous ovations, but an audi- 
At the end, Dvorak seemed to speak ence loyal and persistent. 
as a sort of Bohemian Sibelius: as one The music, consisting of numbers 


inspired not by the land of his tem- : 
porary sojourn but by the country of heard in the first two concerts Dr. 


his birth. The purpose to which Dr. Koussevitzky conducted here 15 
Koussevitzky would put the symphony Years ago, included the Vivaldi 
was fully accomplished. Concerto in d minor for orchestra 


} any edition; Berlioz’ overture, “The Ro- 
The’ first prégr the seasoh man Carnival”; the Brahms “Vari-: 
given last week by the Boston Sym- ations on a Th b 1, 

eme Dy Haydn”; and 
phony Orchestra at Symphony Hall the Beethoven “Fifth.” 


‘Served to remind us of two impor- All the qualities that have made. 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s faith in the 


the Boston Symphony what it is~am, consisting of two short 


were in evidence—the virtuosity of 


the orchestra, the striking inter- 
‘pretations of the conductor, the 
perfect understanding between or- 
chestra and leader understanding 
based on fifteen years of hard,. un- 
remitting work, fifteen years of 
mutual confidence, fifteen years of 
great achievement, 
ve’ By Moses Smith 

Second acquaintance with 
Aaron Copland’s “El salon Mex- 
ico” at the concert of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Saturday 
night reinforced original impres : 
sions. The performance, which 
seemed even better than that of 
Friday afternoon, brought out 
even more strongly the resource- 
fulness and invention of the 
composer as orchestrator. In 


form as well as substance the 
piece is essentially popular in 
character. That fact partly ex- 
plained why the reception on 
the part of both audiences was 
so favorable; but it was no indi- 
cation, as pointed out here previ- 
ously, of a necessarily ephemeral 
character. Trans$, Oat !7-3%, 

Similarly’ the Mozart. Diverti- 
mento in B-flat, more finely 
played than on Friday, stood re- 
vealed as an admirable item for 


inclusion in the more or less ac- 


tive repertory of the orchestra. 


brilliance and suppleness of his | 


entire section of first violins was| 


more than justified by the re- 
sults. The symphonic character'| 
of the writing qualifies the piece 


for the symphonic repertory. 
None the less, I should like some 


time to hear the work from the 
Boston Orchestra in the form 
employed for Columbia. phono- 
graph records, for which Szigeti 
played the élaborate first-violin 
part alone and the other string 
parts were played by groups of, 
players. | 

After the concert it was pos- 
sible to hear only part of the first 
NBC Symphony Orchestra broad- 


cast concerts, with Toscanini 
conducting. I heard the end of 


the Brahms Third Symphony 


and the second half of the pra: 


/ eS by Martucci, Notturno and 
Noveletta, and “itomeo and Juli- 
et” by Tchaikpvsky. The orches- 


tra, with twenty-odd new play- 


ers—principally in the wind sec- 


tions—seemed to be a better en-| 
semble even at this stage than 


that which finished last season, 
although my remarks must be 
qualified by the fact that I was 
listening at a poor radio set. The 
little -pieces of Martucci, admir- 
ably performed, had elements of . 
charm even if not of importance. ' 
But the most striking thing of | 
all was Toscanini’s way with the | 
Tchaikovsky music. 

From what I could tell he set | 
it forth absolutely “straight,” as | 
if it were a classical work. This | 
procedure would scarcely seem 
to be indicated with.so romantic | 
a composition, which we have on | 
numerous occasions heard won- | 
derfully presented in romantic. 
vein by the Boston Orchestra | 
under Dr. Koussevitzky. Yet Tos- | 
canini’s presentation was also a. 
gripping thing. Perhaps it is. 
time to revise the common no-. 
tion that Tchaikovsky’s music 
makes its way only by broad. 
emphasis or sharp contrasts. . 
Perhaps he was more of a musi- 
cian than he is usually held to. 
be; and said things that were 
capable of more than one inter- 
pretation. 
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Novel Work from Copland 
For the Symphony Concerts 


Composer Discusses ‘El salon Mexico,’ 


To Be Played Tomorrow and Saturday 
Gor ( 4, / )3 —- By MOSES SMITH View 


Two works new to the repertory of the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra appear on the program for tomorrow after- 
noon and Saturday evening, when the proceedings will end with 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, a sympathetic gesture from 
conductor and musicians to Czechoslovakia, land of Dvorak’s 
birth. The first, a century and a half old, is the Mozart Diverti- 
mento in B-flat major for strings and a pair of horns, a work that 
has been discussed in these columns in connection with recent 
phonograph records of Columbia and Victor: The other is Aaron 
Copland’s “El salon Mexico.” #——————_____________ 


Copland got his idea from a. 
huge dance-hall of the same /S,!/—or nearly all—local color, 
name in Mexico City. The hall, "#*°n directly from Mexican 
he thinks, gives one the “feel” ‘nes, although not necessarily 
of the city better than anything 4? is heard at the dance-hall 
else he knows. He began going ™ question. The piece, requir- 
to Mexico in 1932, and wrote the '=8 ten minutes or a little more 


piano-score of “El salon Mexico” i. performance, is in one con- 
in 1934. Occupied with other “uous section, consisting of 


things, he did not get around to three sub-divisions after a fast 
orchestrating it until 1936. Cha- Neer | The middle part 
vez and his orchestra in Mexico not rer at Boa last part does 
ay played the work for the first 5 <4 vat sna oink Peahomes the 
‘iene, Owland Fv ig ga duces the orchestra to the hey 
pd oe iggy Peer nip sur- Penns t ae oe healt an : en- 

at a foreigner should , Zen 
have written music so charac- Pl@vers such as is frequently to 


teristically Mexican. “El salon °° F eeagh in cafes, at weddings 
Mexico” was even .compared to whee »« i oa 
an 


the music of Revueltas, whom .” 
they regard as the most Mexi--°*S: Might be described as a 
can of Mexican composers. There;Medley of Mexican tunes. It is 
have been only two other per- the sort of music, he says hope- 
formances, one by the NBC Sym.-|fully, as might occupy a place in 
phony Orchestra under Sir|# Pops program of, say, 1970. It 
Adrian Boult last year, the other| WS quite a success with an audi- 
by the BBC Symphony Orches-|ence of connoisseurs at the Lon- 
tra under the same conductor don Festival. And this fact irri- 
at the I. S. C. M. Festival in|tated the English reviewers. who 
London last spring. even did a little public scolding 
| “El salon Mexico” is scored for|because, in their opinion, the 
‘large modern orchestra, with|Music was unworthy of such 
Winds in threes and a _ good-|Serious attention. Copland re. 
sized battery manned by four/Ports these things quite disarm- 
players. Among the percussion ingly. His only defense—and he 
instruments are a gourd and scarcely puts it as a defense—is 
temple-blocks, to lend local color. that he doesn’t see why, because 
The substantive material itself he has written, say, a symphony. 


he should have to write another 
symphony. If “El salon Mexico” 
is “different” from his other 
compositions (and the composer 
hopes it is), it is not, he believes, 
an abrupt change in the direc- 
tion of his development as a 
composer. 


Some Symphonic Novelties 


Cet 13,153 € 


An air of novelty informs the Bos- 
von Symphony programs of this 
week. Mozart’s Divertimento in B 
flat major, for strings and two 
horns (K. 287), had yesterday its 
first performance at these concerts. 
Aaron Copland’s “El Sal6n México” 
was heard for the first time in Bos- 
ton. The concert closed with 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, 
in E minor, which, although it is 
hardly novel, is seldom heard nowa- 
days. Dr. Koussevitzky has played 
it only twice before, in 1929 and in 
1934, 

But if the “New World” Symphony 
is not novel, it is at least timely. 
It is the most notable symphony by 
a Bohemian composer. The musical 
controversy which once raged 
round this work has passed, but in 
view of the recent history of the 
composer’s country Dr. Koussevitzky 
no doubt found it interesting to re- 
call the work of a man who, as the 
program book reminded us, was a 
“successful exponent of the principle 
of racial character in music.” And 
if his music seems a little naive 
to our sophisticated ears, it is nev- 
ertheless the product of a gifted 
musician, At the hands of Dr. Kous- 
.sevitzky this symphony always ap- 


pears in its most ingratiating light. 
Possibly he feels a certain sympathy | 
| ficial, and the work is unimportant 


for it as music; it is rather Tchai- 


The Arts in Boston 


‘genius in almost every measure. 


There are six movements, of which 
the most interesting are the open- 
ing Allegro and the Adagio, but the 
Theme and Variations and the two 
Minuets are delightfully character- 
istic of Mozart’s inexhaustible me- 
lodic inspiration and inventive re- 
sourcefulness. The final movement 
seemed at a first hearing of less in- 
terest than the others, and it was 
marred by some uncertainty in the 
violins in the introductory An- 
dante. Elsewhere the orchestra 
played with an incredibly pure tone, 
exquisite phrasing and the subtlest 
nuance. It was a performance which 
could have been achieved only by 
an absolutely top-notch orchestra, 
led by a conductor of creative imag- 
ination. The audience was stirred 
to applaud until the men were 
called to their feet. 

In notes supplied for the program 
book Mr. Copland confesses that all 
he could hope to do in this work 
was to show the Mexico of the 
tourists. The Sal6n México is a dance 
hall in Mexico City, and Mr. 
Copland’s music attempts to re- 
flect its atmosphere, It employs sev- 
eral Mexican folk songs, Spanish 


‘in character, which are treated with 


the composer’s usual orchestral skill. 
But the interest is purely super- 


lisztian. Whether he does or not,|in respect of the whole body of 


he plays it as if it were close to his 
heart, 

The Mozart is a real addition to 
the orchestra’s repertory. Written in 
the difficult Munich period, when 
the composer was 21, it reflects his 


| Mr. Copland’s work, to which it bears 


'a relation similar to that of the 
“Spanish: Caprice” to Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s operas. It might make a 
good acquisition for the Pop Con- 
certs, L. A. 8. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroBer 21, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrosBer 22, at 8:1 5 o'clock | 


“Stenka Razin,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 13 


Toccata, Variations and Finale for String — 
Quartet and Orchestra, Op. 23 


(First performances) 
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‘THE COOLIDGE QUARTET 
NICOLAS MOLDAVAN, Viola 


WILLIAM KROLL, Violin 
Vicror GOTTLIEB, ’Cello 


NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY, Violin 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 


Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 

Allegro giocoso 

Allegro energico e passionato 
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(GLAZOUNOV.. . arp ..Stenka Razin, Symphonic Poem, Op. 13 


BEREZOWSK\ HS Sea .. Loccata, Variations and Finale for String 
Quartet and Orchestra, Op. 28 
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THre Coo.ipGr QUARTE! 


WILLIAM KROLL. Violin NICOLAS VIOLDAVAN. Viola 


NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY. Violin VicTorR GoOrTLires. Cello 


NTERMISSION 


DRAHMS......+.++.++...+....0ympnhony No. 4 1n E minor, Op. 93 


\llegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 


Allegro energico e passionato 





 Sympirony Concert 
- Glazounov and Brahms as Foil 


| For New.Music by Berezowsky 
f C4 2r% IS fe By MOSES SMITH Vann 


Such is? the present standard of orchestral playing in the 
Auditorium at the junction of Massachusetts and Huntington 
venues that when a solo instrument makes a wrong entrance in 
a familiar work, as happened yesterday in the performance of 
the Brahms E minor Symphony, it is almost scandalous. The 
“mishap was not intrinsically serious, and almost anywhere else 
in the world might be regarded as one of the expected incidents 
of the day. Because of the superlative orchestra built by Serge 
Koussevitzky we have come to take for granted seeming perfec- 
tion at each concert. Almost nothing less will do. 


An admirable performance ot*;nq- “Many sections. where the 
the opening number of yester- composer works with something 
day’s program, Glazounov’s less” nae Rag agg i 
“Stenka Razin,” would certainly, ar te hl pF rath pecan 
seem to be no basis for 4 quar- marks of the best musical ex- 
‘rel. But the orchestral vlaying pression of the day _ (1885). 
at the concerts of the firsttwo Brahms was not free from them. 
weeks of the season had: been so On the other side, there is in 
polished that the very trace of “Stenka Razin” striking musical 
imperfection here was disturb- characterization, a rich, wun- 
ing, so that one almost forgot to hackneyed harmonic vocabulary 
admire the lines maintained by and already the manifestation of 
Dr. Koussevitzky for the work & talent for counterpoint. Over 
as a whole and the prevailing all is an intensely and genuinely 
intensity of the musical expres- Russin type of utterance—or so 
sion. pines it. seems, at least, to a concert- 
ee. | hall. habitue in this. capital of 
7 the ‘arts. a 
cunot, “whieh neat not’ cen|_, The audience as a whole wa: 


| ace 
played at these concerts since! perhaps thinking of other 


. , : things. At any rate, it did not 
lf con- 
Eahiea aes on’ eine Meo generate much enthusiasm in 


‘wee din'el ad the form of applause after the 
Fg you ike 7 we “ performance. Nor did it exactly 
seems incredible that it should throw its collective hat in. the 
have been completed when the #!° atter. the first performance 
composer was only twenty years 0! Berezowsky's. Toccata, Varia- 
old, It has its sentimental “ONS and Finale or, at the end 


streéches, its persistent reliance ° the concert, with the rever- 


on the Song of the Volga Boat- berrations of a characteristically 


“ , iting presentation of the 
men like “Ole Man River” haunt- ©*°! 
ing an American musical play, Brahms Sy mphony. | | 


omen, 


’ 
~~ 


It is alittle presumptuous for 
me to write about. the quality of 
the. presentation . of .the. new 
composition by Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky, since, as second, violin- 
ist of the Coolidge String, Quar- 
tet, he had considerable oppor- 
tunity, in rehearsal and-in the 
actual concert, to determine 
how ‘the work should be played. 
We may: presumably take it for 
granted that the playing was 
both good ons the part of a 
virtuouso orchestra and of a 
quarcvet making its first appear- 
ance in a Boston concert-hall. 
(The other members:are William 
Kroll, Nicolas Moldavan and 
Victor Gottlieb.) 

The composer certainly did not 


spare his own group in the writ- 
ing. The passage-work for the 
solo quartet sounded difficult as 
‘well as involved. For all the com- 
poser’s care in balancing quartet 
and orchestra, the members of 
the lesser group had‘ frequent 
need of stout bowing-arms. That: 


problem of balance, as Mr. 
Berezowsky intimated in these 
columns the other day, had ziv- 
en him considerable pause. With 
the customary saving qualifica- 
tion in the case of a first hear- 
ing, I do -not see that he has 
solved the problem quite satis- 
factorily. He wished to avoid 
the ‘‘shock” which, in the con- 
certo grosso of the eighteenth 
century, accompanied the con- 
trast of. solo strings after the 
passages for full orchestra. Mr. 
Berezowsky’s solution, it is true, 
permitted the quartet to take 
part in the music-making more 
freely, while almost always con- 
tinuing to be heard. But the vr- 
chestra, “meanwhile, sounded 
cramped. 

Throughout most of the per- 
formance and especially in the 
Toccata that served for first 
movement the composing 
seemed similarly inhibited. Dur- 
ing the second movement, con- 
taining variations on a theme. 


the expression was freer, more 
natural, as if because the com- 
poser was now writing in a fash- 
ion more nearly resembling the 
echo style of the older concertos. 
Here, too, more than in the 
other movements, the composer 
remembered the musie of 
Brahms that serves as the very 
butter of every player of cham- 
ber-music. (It was a pity that 
he did not so readily recall the 
‘music of Beethoven that serves 


ras bread.) The last movement 


seemed at first hearing to accom- 
plish best the composer’s pur- 
pose, Here neither partner 
Seemed repressed, yet the quar- 
tet continued to “sound.” 

The new work, departing con- 
siderably from the manner and 
content of other pieces by the 
Same -hand previously heard 
here, nevertheless emphasized 
Mr. Berezowsky’s outstanding 
quality, a certain easy lyricism, 
especially in the writing for the 
Strings. The three movements. 
also emphasized, if in varying. 
degrees, the composer’s Russian | 
origin. That fact, it seemed to 
me, was the healthiest manifes- 
tation of a composition which. 
left many doubts on first ac- 
quaintance. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The third regular concert by the 
Soston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Moussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall, The soloists were the Coolidge 
String Quartet, consisting of Will- 
iam Kroll and Nicolai ‘Berezowsky, 
violins, Nicolas Moldavan, ‘viola, and 
Victor Gottlieb, ‘cello. The program 


was as follows: 
‘“Stenkg Razin,’’ Symphonic Poem Op, 13 


Glazounov 

Toccata, Variations and Finale for string 
quartet and orchestra, Op. 23 ........ 
o's Berezowsky 

Sym ny. No. 4 in inor, Gp. 98 .... 
Haaraltab eee i 
omtbine of string ‘quartet 
and fuil orchestra is one of the most 
curious and, one might imagine, far- 


fetched of all musical unions. It is 





one thing to write a Concerto grosso! at any rate, 1s a fine, instrumental 


in the manner of Handel or Bach, 


a form which is virtually chamber 
music, and quite another to con- 


trast the most intellectual of 
musical organisms wit’ the most 
spectacular and dra’.atic. The 
Czech composer, Bohus av Martinu, 
had such a work played here some 
years ago, and now Mr. Berezowsky, 
one of the most talented of com- 
posers at present working in Ameri- 
ca, emerges with another. 

Obviously the answer to the 
theoretical dilemma posed above is 
that a composer confronted with 
the problem of working a quartet 
and an orchestra in harness is not 
going to write for the former as he 
would if it were pure chamber music 
that he had in mind. The reason for 
employing the combination in the 
first place is very probably prac- 
tical, as so often happens in music. 
Mr, Berezowsky is a member of an 
established quartet, yet he does not 
want to give up composition and ap- 
pear no more as conductor of or 
soloist with orchestras. What more 
practical than to kill two birds with 
one stone? That is at least a plausi- 
ble notion of how this composition 
may have come about. 

Another reason is that the con- 
trast of orchestral and quartet tone. 
if cleverly handled, can be singu- 
larly effective. There was a point 
when the quartet followed harti on 
an Orchestral climax without our 
being conscious of any absurdity. 
This is not a concerto: and the 
string quartet is merely a dramatic 
device, a prominent instrument in 
the statement of musical ideas. 

The Toccata and the Variations 
are more successful and interesting 
than the finale. We recall that Mr. 
Berezowsky had some difficulty with 
the finale of his 3rd Symphony, 
Played here in 1937. The Toccata, 


display. Incidentally, the emotional 
quality of this movement, as with 
the 17th century toccatas, is quite 
different from the fireworks of 
“Stenka Razin.” We can not help 
feeling that Dr. Koussevitzky, usu- 
ally so adroit a program builder, 
would have been wiser either to 
have reversed the order of these 
two works or to have preceded the 
Berezowsky with a composition of 
another type. The Variations are of 


a subtlety that needs more than one 


hearing to do them justice. They 
have an elegiac quality that is a 
good foil for the Toccata and the 
vigorous’ Finale. The Coolidge 
Quartet and the orchestra under 
Dr. Koussevitzky did well by this, 
the first performance anywhere. 

It is curious to observe the differ- 
ence between Glazounov’s still ex- 
citing tone poem and the Brahms 
4th, each work having. been writ- 
ten in 1885. On the one hand you 
have stunning, if not original, dis- 
play of orchestral tone: on the other 
you find profound musical thought 
and an architectural beauty that is 
& long way from sheer tone for 
tone’s sake. Naturally a_ brilliant 
tone poem, like “Stenka Razin,” 
dates a little with the years, Look- 
ing back upon it we are enabled to 
“place it” historically, ever a rather, 
depressing process. But to a con- 
temporary and as the work of a 
man of 20 it must have appeared 
overpowering. Glazounov’s subse- 
quent career, however, was cre- 
atively an anti-climax. 

Both “Stenka Razin” and. to us, 
the ereatest symphony of Brahms 
received splendid performances, if 
one count out a slip in the first 
movement of the latter. It may be 
added at this point that the pro- 
gram, as printed, for the Monday- 
Tuesday concerts next week will 
contain this Symphony of Brahms 
instead of the Beethoven 5th. 


Second Guess on New Work 
Of Nicolai Berezowsky 


Vel a Ne 3 mh 


Sistence on a single mood tend- 
ed to become, as the Germans 


There are many ways, mostly |Say, “langweilig.” And there was 


euphemisms, of naming a type 


of curious and usually inexplic- 
able mental confusion with 
which we are all familiar. The 
raciest and perhaps the best is 
“brainstorm.” It must have been 
that phenomenon which acccunt- 
ed for the account, in these 
columns on Saturday, of the new 
Toccata, Variations and Finale 
by Nicolai Berezowsky which re- 
ceived first performance from 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under Serge Koussevitzky on the 
preceding day. 

A second hearing on Saturday 
evening produced on the present 
writer a considerably different 
set of impressions from those 
which he had previously report- 
ed. There had been mention, for 
example, of the Brahmsian cast 
of some of the music in the stc- 
ond movement. As a matter of 
fact, as Saturday’s re-hearing 
disclosed, the recollection of 
Brahms was most obvious in the- 
matic material near the begin- 
ning of the third movement, as 
if the composer had suddenly 
had urgent need to “express,” 


say, the Piano Quintet or the C 
minor Trio. 

The slow movement, indeed, 
was more 'in the vein of post- 
Straussian atmospherism. In 
that vein Berezowsky did a good 
job, even though the frequent in- 


more to the first movement than 
‘previously indicated here. To- 
iward the end of the movement 
whe composer had _ sufficiently 
freed himself from certain in- 
hibitions to permit the orchestra 
to sound out boldly; and the re: 
sult was among the most in- 
vigorating pages of the new 
work. 
' For the present writer, though. 
ithe last movement remained the 
‘most successful, even if it did 
‘not have the most stimulating 
‘material and even if the com- 
| poser is himself said to have con- 
‘sidered it the weakest. The per- 
‘formance of the entire work, and 
particularly of the difficult begin- 
Ning, seemed even better on 
Saturday evening than it had 
been at the matinee concert. 
And such was assuredly true of 
the brilliant performance of 
Glazounov’s ‘“Stenka Razin” 
Which opened the program. 
Whether the Brahms E minor 
Symphony at the end went bet- 
ter cannot be vouchsafed by 
this writer, who hied himself to 
the nearest available radio set 
(and a bad one) to hear Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote” as played by the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
Arturo Toscanini. Not even static 
and related phenomena could 
conceal the beauty of the per- 
formance and the wonderful 
‘cello playing of Emanuel Feuer- 
mann. Here was further re- 
minder of the neglect of a mas: 
terful performer in Boston, where 
these many years Feuermann’s 
only public appearance has been 
at the sold-out Boston Morning 
Musicales. 





SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


The Toccata, Variations and Finale 
for String Quartet and Orchestra 
by the young Russian-American, 
Nicolai Berezowsky, were played 
Yor the first time at the Boston 
Symphony concert yesterday after- 
noon. The portion for quartet was 
taken by the Coolidge Quartet, of 
which the composer is second vio- 
lin, and the other three members, 
‘William Kroll, Nicolas Moldavan 
and Victor Gottlicb. Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky began the afternoon by conduct- 
ing “Stenka Razin,” the symphonic 
poem by Glazunov, and ended it 


with th our Sy ny of 
Brahms.) 

Bostonian e "be or un- 
usual opportunity to observe the 


development of Mr. 
five of whose previous works have 


been heard here since 1931. The new- 


Berezowsky, | 


ing for large orchestra. Through- 
out the instrumentation is delicately 
colorful. . 

There is still not a great deal of 
passion in Mr. Berezowsky’s music; 
strong accents, rhythmic variety 
and impetus are for the most part 
absent. Yet he has _ indubitably 
gained stature, both as craftsman 
and artist. Perhaps he does not now 
“speak out” as vigorously as he yet 
may. For that, there is precedent; 
Brahms was one such, 

Mr. Berezowsky and his col- 
leagues of the Coolidge Quartet 
played their share with notable 
finesse and beauty of tone. The lov- 
ing care bestowed by Dr, Kousse- 
vitzky in what appeared to be a 
highly sensitive performance, and 
the collective virtuosity of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra, also were influential 
in what was an undoubted success. 
| Not for eight years had “Stenka 
Razin” been heard at a Symphony 
‘concert, since the composer him- 
self conducted it as guest. Its re- 


est is the best of them all, in the ,turn to the active list is welcome, 
belief of this listener. Mr. Bere-ifor in these pages the barbarous, 
zowsky’s ideas have become more |warring Cossack relives his ancient 
salient, more directly and happily deeds of piracy on the Volga River. 


|expressed. Gone are the unyielding 'Glazunov was of the “old school,” 
dissonance, the rhythmic monotony and he was not a supreme creative 


‘characteristic of most post-war jspirit, but he had imagination and 
music written up to about five years great technical skill in putting that 


ago. In their place is a warmer, 
pliant style, largely contrapuntal, 
in which small groups of instru- 
ments take freely fiowing melo- 
dies. 

The title is to be understood lit- 
erally. for the work is not an orches- 
tral concerto or concerto § grosso, 
but a free work in what can gen- 


erally be called a chamber music 
Completed last March, it is 
dedicated to Mrs, Elizabeth Sprague 


style. 


imaginaton into music. If “Stenka 
Razin” jis on the lush side orches- 
trally, it also is a rousing example 
of tone painting and atmospheric 
music. By all means, let us hear it 
again. 

Brahms’ Fourth Symphony may 
be too familiar to some concert- 
goers. But to many, this reviewer 
included, it is a fresh and imper- 
ishable masterniece. Imposingly 
Gothic, it is also nobly Hellenic in 


Coolidge, patron saint of chamber the light it reflects, paradoxical as 
music in the United States. The Toc- that may seem, and it is untouched 


cata, brimming with four-square by the sooty hand of time and the 


melodic weaving (known technical- 


insidious germs of decay. Dr. Kous- 


ly as “figuration’’) typical of the sevitzky’s reading of it has come to 


form, is a little dry though inter- be 


esting. Conversely, 


an. interpretive jewel. So, 


the six closely despite shortcomings on the part of 


linked variations might be almost.a horn in the first movement and 


a lyrical, miniature tone poem. 


Most the outset of the second, it was 


robust of all is the finale, though it again revealed yesterday. 


makes effect with rather spare 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrToseErR 28, at 2:30 o'clock 








i II. Forlane 
III. Menuet 
| IV. Rigaudon 


| SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 29, at 8:15, o’clock 
| : ANGE 6 ia Pee Cee kale eee a ee “Le Tombeau de Couperin,” Suite 
I. Prélude 4 y 


pee Re ans peers Prélude a “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” (Eclogue 
of Stéphane Mallarmé) 
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| Peer ry ee Oe aire adha Kars Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A 


| I. Dreams, Passions 
Largo: Allegro agitato e appassionato assai 
II. A Ball 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo 
III. .Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio 
IV. March to the Scaffold 
Allegretto non troppo 
V. A Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 


_y Symphony Concert 


French Ambassador Hears Program 
Of Compositions by His Countrymen 
Cef24, ‘93 By MOSES SMITH (Maan 


rge KouSsevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
played the host at yesterdays concert to His Excellency, Monsieur 
le Comte Rene de Saint-Quentin, French Ambassador to this coun- 
try, as gracefully as they might turn a musical phrase Through 
the conret they made the distinguished visitor fee] as much at 
home as they could by providing a program exclusively of French 
music. After the concert, when His Excellency was presented to 
a distinguished Bostonian company at a reception in the middle- 
floor gallery, he could look upon examples of paintings from his 
country provided by Alvan T Fuller,.one of the trustees of the 


gets who were joint hosts +——________.__ 

df, aside from such obvious! Seated in the balcon rind ¢ 
we y behin 

matters as Symphony Hall it- railing, which was the ee 

Seil and tne Bostonian audience, & makeshift box that the severe 

there was one important detail S¥mphony Hall could encompass. 


Riad a wonderful surface in both, | 

Since an ambassador is but the 
works, particularly in the former, human symbol of the relation be- 
where the demands were SO tween nations, yesterday’s pro- 
steadiness of M. Gillet, the ob0- tenances to a weekly concert 
ist, is taken for granted after may be regarded as a friendly 
these many years. But yester- gesture to a _ sister republic. 
day there seemed something ex- These are days when there are 
ceptional in the sensitiveness more ambassadors than there 
and. warmth of his phrasing are legations. Emissaries of 
Quite deservedly Dr. Kousse- 200d-will come and go, as likely 


ithout formal creden- 

vitzky singled him out at the % not, wi , 
, tials. Often. alas, the good-will 
end, as he was to do a little later tums out to be nothing but 


to both M. Gillet and M. Laurent, propaganda, with the emphasis 
the incomparable flutist. on the shady aspect of that term. 

Two men do not make an or- But this fact need not discredit 
chestra, though, and it was the the instiuion. In the best sense, 
perfection of ensemble, more | good will among nations is ex- 
than in the brilliance of individ-|pressed by exchange of ideas as 
ual playing, that (in his own | well as of commodities. 


words) so impressed the visitor) The point in all this moraliz- 


from France via Washington, b> is Yigenngh Ps tongme 
D.C. It is something which sub- /,4q has even been dignified by 
scribers to the concerts of the | pyblication, to the effect that the 
Symphony Orchestra have come | Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
to take for granted, even though ‘its conductor are going to Eu- 


which made His Excellency fee] His Excellency—and 2500 others 


not at home, it was in the qual 
ity of the orchestral plaving. 


Nowhere in France cculd he hear Ravel, 


a Native orchestra capable of 
playing with superb finish and 
elan displayed by the Boston or- 
chestra in the program of yester- 
day. It is not a matter of offend- 
ing a visitor by a vulgar display 
of one’s possessions. Nor does 
one need to offer here the reason 
for the present condition, which 
finds America, by and large, with 
the best orchestras in the world 
and Boston with one of the best. 
if not the very best. One merely 
details a truism with a reason- 


able pride. After the concert: 


the visitor himself could not re- 
frain from expressing his enthus- 


jasm and astonishment in that 
most charming of all manners— fOrmances of the pieces 
a language of a cultivated|@4Nd Debussy yesterd 
frrenchman. | Playing of the woodwi 


—heard a program traversi 
“Le tombeau de Couperin” by 

, “The Afternoon of a 
Faun by Debussy, Roussel’s 
“Flemish” Rhapsody and the 
Fantastic” Symphony of Ber- 
lioz. From beginning to end the 
playing was in the best vein of 
the Boston Orchestra. The con- 
ductor, for his part, apparently 
keyed up more than usual by the 
occasion, performed miracles in 
the recreation of French music 
with which he has been so inti- 
mately 2 aaa in the past 

@ aclicacy and expres ive- 
ness of his many-yoieaa. instr. 
ment have perhaps never been 
more manifest than in the per- 


by Ravel 
ay. The 
nd section 


yesterday’s exhibition was a lit- 
tle out of the ordinary. 

The verformance of the “Fan- 
tastic’” Svmphony was such as to 
engross one who has never found 
the intrinsic music—masterpiece 
though it may be-—-engrossing, 
some pages here and there ex- 
cepted. As to the Rhapsody of 


Roussel, its heartiness and vigor , 


called into play other talents of 
the wirtuoso orchestra. The work 
itself (introduced here, it will be 
recalled. the season before last) 
seems destined to be a popular 
success, like many arhapsody be- 
fore it. There are good tunes in 
it. and the workmanship—as al- 
most inevitable witn Roussel—is 
cood. The present writer, how- 
ever. can work up no enthusiasm 
for it. The composer is here 
paving tribute to his origins. 
Somehow the laudable gesture 
seems no concern of ours. 


rope, and specifically to France, 
shortly after the close of the 
'present season. Whether there 
is anything more to the rumor 
now than there has been in the 
‘many years since the rumor has 
‘periodically bobbed up is not for 
the present observer to say. But 
concerning the timeliness of the 
present talk there can be little 
doubt. Both might well repay 
M. le Comte’s visit as cultural 
ambassadors not merely from 
Boston but even from the United 
States of America. 

Economic laws being, as We are 
‘constantly reminded, fairly in- 
‘exorable, somebody is going to 


‘have to provide a lot of money. 


‘before such a projected journey 
‘can become an actuality. It will 
be worth while. | 
French composers supplied the 
music for the fourth pair of Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts of the 
season, the first of which was given 
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Hall. His Excellency the French Am- 
bassador, who was present, must Boston Sy phon 
ig been immensely gratified by 
€ sympathetic an irtuosi ~ 
ization of the Sinit cteatlona of ail Seed cei. no Pe ne 
Stiecn: dkdeed bh voted to music by French com- 
A ; € gave every posers, in honor of the visit to Bos- 
ence of pleasure in the perform- ton of Count Rene de Saint-Quentin 
ance, Where is there a conductor or French Ambassador to the United 
an orchestra more capable of giving States. As guest of the trustees of 
eloquent expression to French musi- the orchestra and Dr. Serge Kousse- 
cal art? @ 2 (73 vitzky, the conductor, the Ambassa- 
The list which *péeSented varied GOr was present yesterday after- 
espects of the French genius com- 200N, sitting in an improvised box 
prised Ravel’s “Tombeau de Cou- 2" the first balcony. After the con- 
perin” Suite, Debussy’s Prelude to C&™ there was a reception in his 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” Rous- 20°F in the foyer of Symphony 


sel’s “Rapsodie Flamande,” and Ber- bition 2odition, there was an 
i oe ihe exhib inti 
lioz's “Fantastic” Symphony. The ieaned Se Bx-Gov a iren E Full. 


last two number j 
ee” Dumber “ mee been included Dr. Koussevitzky’s selection of 
program given by French music was excellent in : 
the orchestra 18 months ago, when respect, cOnsisting as _ it did of 
Roussel’s piece had its first per- Ravel’s suite “The Tomb of Chae 
formance in the United States. On perin”’; “The Afternoon of a Faun.” 
both ‘occasions it was the least in- by Debussy; Albert Roussel’s “Flem- 
teresting and least rewarding item. 15h Rhapsody,’ and that imperish- 
The Flemish folk tunes employed able bloom of romanticism. the 
again seemed commonplace and the /2tastic” symphony by Berlioz. 


yesterday atternoon in Symphony SYMPHONY.HA]} 
oN ra 


The program of the Boston Sym- 


treatment by the composer unin- ines atives were long since ex- 
spired. Roussel, a greatly gifted art- maegnifi upon Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
ist, would have been more worthily Dev icent readings of Ravel and 
represented by almost any other of ussy, but they must be applied 


his orchestral works. again to do justice to performances 


that could t b 
The performance of the Debussy his « ot be surpassed, Like 


chestra, in its beau., of tone, its to the ; 
aoe of baer remy’ its stibtletv of thasternishe: ‘ae its wee ie 
uance, and its delicacy of color. The briliian acti 
Both Mr. Laurent and Mr. Gillet— for oboe and ute weee pres Nn 
good Frenchmen—were called upon tifully played by Messrs. Gillet aKa 
to take a bow in response to the Laurent, respectively, who were re- 
applause, | warded with the applause of a trul 
The symphony likewise came to ©@Ptivated audience. 4 
brilliant utterance. And despite its ./he “Flemish Rhapsody,” based 
pages of redundancy and its over-¥P0n Flemish popular tunes, may 
blown emotionalism and theatrical- 2°t 8ain itmortality for the gifted 
ism, it is still enjoyable for its *°OUSS¢1, but it is dashing music 
melodic charm, its harmonic just- cleverly devised and carried off with 
ness, its original orchestraton. The P2OV°tP1al_ Gallic refinement. It 
performance was received with en- seg prilliant upon its first Bos- 
thusiasm. ee ae peyormance a year ago last 
. pril. Yesterday it made an even, 


deeper impression: (764 2 Vi, Wed f 

Some there are Who stil ate 
the worth of the “Fantastic” sym- 
phony. That is well, since to a 
certain extent art flourishes accord- 
ing to the amount of healthy dis- 
cussion about it. Yet, granting its 
length and the inequality of Berlioz’ 
musical ideas, the “Fantastic” sym- 
phony has survived remarkably well 
and it continues to enthrall many by 
its passion and fantasy. Especially is 
this so when it is played with such 
verve and perfection as the Boston 
orchestra and its conductor bring 
to it. 

The program will be repeated to- 
night. Next week: Ernst Krenek, 
the composer, now living in Boston, 
will be soloist in the first American 
performances of his Second Piano 
Concerto. Dr. Koussevitzky also 
will conduct one of Haydn’s Paris 
symphonies, that in D major, No. 
86, and L r’s “A Pagan Poem.” 

C. Wea 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 4th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. An all-French program was 
given in honor of the visit of the 
French ambassador, Count Rene de 
Saint-Quentin, as follows: 


Suite, ‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’’.. .Ravel 
Frelude a ‘‘L’apres-midi d’un faune’’ 

¥ Debussy 
Rapsodie Flamande Op. 56.........Roussel 
Symphonie fantastique, Op. l4a ...Berlioz 


Mr. Somerset Maugham once ob-| 


served that he had a sneaking sym- 


For us it is a considerable feat of 
historical sleight-of-hand to getinto 
the mood that makes Berlioz come 
alive as the remarkable and origina! 


composer that he was to his con- 
temporaries. Judging, though, from 
the applause yesterday, there are 
many who have no difficulty in as- 
suming such a state of mind. 
What is there in Berlioz that to- 
day causes his music to stick in some 
throats? We have no trouble in tak- 
ing delight in Schumann’s romantic 
nature or in Weber’s charming spirit 
of fantasy. It may be that there is a 
lack of musical density, as it were 
that brilliance of orchestration and 
vitality of emotion sufficiently covers 
up for some and not for others. 
Philip Hale said of those who do not 
today like Berlioz: “They have ears 
and they do not hear.” That is a 
disquieting thought; but what schoo: 
can teach what.one’s honest feelings 
reject? Bete 4 /} ie, 
| In April, 1987 ot 1936 as the 
‘program note to the Berlioz had it) 
‘Dr. Koussevitzky also chose Roussel’s 
Flemish Rhapsody to precede the 
Fantastic Symphony. It is a work 
that made a better first impression 
‘than it does a second, even though 
‘the earthy quality of the work is 
(still impressive. Roussel did such 
‘extraordinary work in his 3rd and 
'4th Symphonies and had previously 
'written gay and amusing pieces as 
‘well as ones of unusual intellectual 
‘content, that it was not unreason- 
able to expect him to caper with 
| more grace in this Rhapsody. : 
The interesting aspect of this) 


pany with George Crabbe, who | work is the authentic feeling for the 
read the poetry of Scott, Byron,! music of the people, of the folk, if: 
Wordsworth and Shelley and found| you must, that it achieves. Perhaps 


it all stuff and nonsense. Similarly | ne yes et nga a as 


Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony is &| peasant. The Rhapsody is not at all 
masterpiece of romanticism that} conventional or specious; but the 
denies its favors to us, always ex- disappointment in hearing it for a 


«“ ,|second time is that it is not as in- 
cepting the “March to the Scatfold. genious and vital as it first appeared 
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|. Ravel’s “Tombeau de Couperin” 
‘Sulte was the most characteristically 
French music on the program. The 
Berlioz Symphony belonged to a vast 
trend in all the arts, one that de- , 


pended on literature for its inspira- 
tion and was common to several 
countries. Roussel was purposely 
exploting Flemish music. Debussy 
was the musical leader of the im- 
portant artistic movement of im- 
pressionism. But Ravel in this work 
displayed many of the finest points 
of French culture. It has been played 
here so often that there is no need 
to recapitulate its exquisite shading 
and the composer’s wonderful ear 
for recondite harmony and just the 
instrumentation to set that harmony 
to best advantage. 

The performances yesterday by Dr 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra were 
marvels of clarity and precision and 
with deep insight into the mood and 
emotion of the music. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky led the Prelude and the 
Rigaudon and to some extent the 
Forlane of the Ravel at a very fast 
clip. It is one that the virtuosity of 
the musicians in the Boston Sym- 
phony can sustain, but it is possible 
that the archaic flavor of the Suite 


might better emerge at a slower 
pace. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra will 
play Haydn’s Symphony in D major 
No. 86 and Loeffler’s “A Pagan 


Poem.” Ernest Krenek will be 
we in his own 2nd Piano Con- 
certo. 


| Second T hts 
The Up a 


Concerto of Ernst Krenek at the 
Saturday evening COhcert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


with Richard Burgin conducting 


and the composer as soloist, was 
even more engrossing than had 
been that of the preceding aft- 
ernoon. The audience, too, was 
on the whole more intent, and 
applauded more voluminously 
and at greater length, bringing 
the composer-pianist back four 
times. 

It remains for the present 
writer to add that for him the 
Concerto grew rather than re- 
ceded in stature on second hear- 
ing. The third movement, which 
was described here on Saturday 
as the most difficult for the lis- 
tener, began to emerge in a little 
clearer shape. In fact there were 
moments when it seemed that 
this movement contained the 


profoundest thoughts of the en- . 


tire Concerto. 

Blast at Krenek 

Qe APS Taam 

To the Music Edit | 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra is one of the best in America. 
Its conductor, Mr. Koussevitzky, 
is internationally outstandnig. 
He has forged the orchestra into 
a marvelously sensitive instru- 
ment and is tireless in his efforts 
to achieve for it the quintessence 


of perfection. Because I appre- 
ciate the excellence of the orches- 


tra and its conductor, I am com- 
pelled to write. On the program 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, given on Nov. 4 and 5, we 


heard the Pianoforte Concerto by: 


Ernst Krenek, with the composer 
as soloist. In the program notes 
we were informed that this was 
the first performance of this con- 
certo in America. Without inten- 
tion to minimize Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s musical judgment, but as 
one of the audience who was sub- 
jected to a most agonizing 
aesthetic torture, I would like to 
learn why, with all the standard 
works of proven merit at the dis- 
posal of the orchestra, it was nec- 
essary to expose the audience to 
such a musical monstrosity as the 
above-mentioned Krenek Concer- 
to. 

In the descriptive notes of the 
program Mr. Krenek is quoted as 
saving: “The structure of this 
Concerto is based upon the so- 
called twelve-tone' technique.” 
About this technique, he says: 
“The main objections against the 
twelve-tone technique have al- 
ways been that it subjects music 
to a merely mechanical procedure 
and that it involves a serious lim- 
itation of the inspiration.” In 
regard to the third movement, 
the composer tells us: “All in- 
tervals played by the orchestra 
upward are repeated by the piano 
downwards and vice versa and the 
whole complex of harmonic lay- 
ers is turned upside down.” I, as 
one of the listeners, must confess 
that I do not understand music 


“turned upside down.” But I do 
knew when I have a_ headache. 
To make the suffering of the au- 
dience complete, the Concerto’s 
four movements are played con- 


tinuously. This, I assume, was 
Subconsciously felt by the com- 


poser to be necessary to prevent 
the audience from leaving  be- 


tween movements, although those 


persons who could get out without 
disturbing others did so, I de- 
cided to hold out and sit through 
it. It was interesting to observe 
the people during the intermission. 
Many of them looked as if they 
had just been through a taxing 
ordeal, and even the _ sheepish 
ones, with whom applause is 
chronic, looked strained and worn. 
For a number of years in the 
past, hospitals for nervous disor- 
ders have used music for thera- 
peutic purposes and obtained en- 
couraging results. However, I 
am inclined to think that if Mr. 
Koussevitzky continues to give us 
musical abominations like the 
Krenek Concerto, the number of 
people suffering from nervous dis- 
orders will increase. Many dairy- 
men have installed radios in their 
barns because it was found that 
when the cows are made to listen 
to music they give a larger quan- 
tity of milk. I am inclined to 
think that the most prolifically 
milk-oozing cow, if exposed to 
music of the twelve-tone tech- 
nique, would instantly dry up. 
ABRAHAM FINKELSTEIN 
Boston, Nov. 6. 
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Symphony in D major, No. 86 


. Adagio; Allegro spiritoso 
top. It | . Capriccio: Largo 
ther in : 
” . Minuetto 
| Hand, 
azeck” or “Lulu,” or even Finale 
Concerto. For they are, 
rgians, fundamen- , | 
nticists. However KRENEK Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, Op. 81 


their dissonances (th ! 
rte | . ose of Andante dolcissimo, celeste —- Allegro assai, con ferocita — Adagio, con intimo 
artistic ance sentimento — Allegro vivace, molto grazioso e leggiero 


jains de "thee cae tet (First performances in America) 
stil. method they are employing may 
H other music.” For’ those of us| part of the ome a recognized INTERMISSION 
y ave long been insisting on pre- | poser of the sae tion le | 
agg nd Us | ) : | The ” | Se eo le “ ¥ ; 
FP aiisle Uhabeiine: ees ak ne coul ; Which so far as LOEFFLER A Pagan Poem” (after Virgil), Op. 14 
peg perniamaedly ef0re, IS ed, vy | " 
— Piano: JEsUs MARiA SANROMA 


ba as poset py as a dem- ) 
‘at , ‘ rt ) .. | musi ca ] : | " Look- ‘ ’ : y 
at it from this way | English Horn: Louis SPEYER 
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~ Kfenek Symphony Soloist 


Pro § NYFF 


The Arts in Boston | 

Ernst Krenek, distinguished expo- 
nent of the Sch6énberg 12-tone tech- 
nique, is the guest of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in this week’s pair 
Of concerts. He is playing his own 
Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, Op. 81, 
Which had its first American per- 
formance yesterday afternoon. In 
the unavoidable absence of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, Richard Burgin is acting as 
conductor for these concerts. 


Krenek is chiefly known in Amer- 
ica by his opera, “Jonny Spielt Auf.” 
heard in New York in 1929, and his 
“Little Symphony,” played by the 
Boston orchestra in 1930. In those 
compositions, however, he did not 
employ the strict 12-tone method. In 
this work he does, and he has sup- 
plied an elaborate program note ex- 


Pplaining the selection of the 12-tone 
Series and the resultant 48 basic 
‘patterns, in the apparent belief that 
this is all news to Boston. 


He does, however, give a very clear 


and illuminating account of the con- 
struction of this concerto, which is 
in four connected movements. What 
is even more interesting, he con- 
fesses that the 12-tone technique is 


not intended to do more than regu- 
late the technica] side of compo- 
sition, and that “the artistic, emo- 
tional and spiritual value of a work 
remains unaffected by it and de- 
pends still upon the same criteria as 
in all other music.” For those of us 
who have long been insisting on pre- 
Cisely that point, this is welcome 


support. 


His music. therefore, is to be 


judged as music, and not as a dem- 
onstration of a musical theory. Look- 


ing at it from this viewpoint, it must 
be said at once that it is far more 
interesting than the jazz” opera and 


the “Little Symphony” already re- 
ferred to. Those were both musical 


potpourris; this is an integral piece 


of music, consistent in Style and fas- 
cinating in musical structure, from 


the atmospheric Introduction 
through the Allegro, the Adagio, and 
the final Allegretto. The composer 
attributes a concerto-grosso form to 
the Allegro, describes the Adagio as 
a canon in inversion, and calls the 
Allegretto a very free kind of passa- 
caglia. In other words. he has leaned 
On classical forms. just as Berg did 
in his opera “Wozzeck.” for example, 
which is one of the notable examples 
Of music written according to the 
Schénberg formula. 

Unhappily, the composer’s musical 
ideas do not strike us as comparable 
to his musica] scholarship. He has 
not produced distinguished material 
to match the brilliance of his com- 
position. His concerto remains mors 
a cerebral product than a spontane- 
Ous creation. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
note the way in which the essential 
affinity of these So-called atonal com- 
posers always comes to the top. It 
cannot be concealed, whether in 
Schénbereg’s “Gltickliche Hand.” 
Berg’s “Wozzeck” or “Lulu,” or even 
his Violin Concerto. For they are, 
all these Schoénbergians. fundamen- 
tally neo-Romanticists. However 
harsh their dissonances (those of 
this concerto of KYenek’s are not un- 
duly harsh) their artistic ancestry 
shows through. In the end, no doubt, 
we shall yawn over their works. But 
the method they are employing may 
very probably become a recognized 
part of the equipment of the com- 
poser of the future 

The new concerto, which so far as 
one could judge was excellently per- 
formed, was coolly received by the 
Friday afternoon audience. The con- 
cert opened with Haydn’s Symphony 
in D, No. 86, in a rather pedestrian 
performance, and Closed with Loef- 
fler’s “Pagan Poem,” with Mr. San- 
roma at the piano and Mr. Speyer 
playing the English horn. The per- 
formance was 800d, but the colors 


of. this poem. alas, have begun to 
fade. , L. A. S. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoOvEMBER 4, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 5, at 8:15 o'clock 


RICHARD BurGIN. Conducting 
H ....Symphony in D mayor, No. 
72 Semen 5 rly AP SCE \ ) 


I. Adagio; Allegro spiritoso 
Capriccio: Largo 
Minuetto 


Finale 


. . . ' . + ‘ Ny 
KR ‘ Pianoforte Concerto No. 2, Op. ' 
RENEK 
‘s5 @ ° : oY + o ae aVio, CON 
Andante dolcissimo, celeste — Allegro assal, con ferocita Adag 
| sentimento — Allegro vivace, molto grazioso e legegiero 


intimo 


(First performances in) America) 
INTERMISSION 


LOEFFLER “A Pagan Poem” (alter Virgil), Op. 14 
LOEFFLER ; 
Piano: JesUs MARiA SANROMA 


English Horn: Louis SPEYER 


SOLOIST 


ERNST KRENEK 
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Symphon y Concert 


-- American Premiere of Concerto 
By Krenek, Burgin Conducting 
Aws, '-) 3 By MOSES SMITH Gar. 


Two measures of the Second Piano Concerto of Ernst Krenek 
had not passed in the first American performance at. yesterday’s 
matinee concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra before people 
began to squirm. The public, which is a difficult subject for gen- 
eralization, may not know what it likes, but it seems to know 
pretty well what it doesn’t like. The uneasiness of yesterday’s 
audience in the presence cf an uncompromising. composition in 
the twelve-tone system persisted through most of the performance, 
to the point that a few persons left the hall. But there was not 


himself exvressed pleasure: with beauty having a quality similar 
the performance. ‘to that in parts of the Violin 

The only other number on the Concerto of Alban Bere. one of 
program, Loeffler’s “Pagan|the few other works of the 
Poem,” was beautifully played.) Schoenberg school that has been 
Once again we were reminded of heard here. The excitement 
the superb instrument Dr. Kous-|familiar from the music of the 
sevitzky has fashioned for him-|pAsl Was kenerated by the first 
elas pitig The narekeabitoolored HTMUaLY. it was possible to ad- 
tonal fabric of Loeffler seemed mire the writing for the solo in- 
One dev for Setument, convincingly played by 
to have been made to order f0r|:he composer, in the cadenza at 
the present Boston Symphony|;he end of the movement. and 
Orchestra (even though Loef-jJater, in a different way. in the 
fier’s original version was for a/elinting allegro that serves for 
much smaller group). Jesusjfinale. It was the third-move- 
Maria Sanroma played the piano ment andante (there was no 
part, which has almost the!break between the movements) 
range and difficulty of the solo ‘hat was the hardest nut for the 
part in a concerto, efficiently, !istener to crack. As in the rest 


much fuss, and certainly less than had been expected by one 


femiliar with the Concerto from~ 


rehearsal and private conversa- 
tion with the composer. | 

The fact was that the mat-. 
inee audience maintained its. 


customary restraint. There was 
even: enough applause at the 
end to bring the composer back 
three times—applause stimulat- 
ed principally, I have little 
doubt, not by admiration for the 
new music or its performance, 
but by the custom that this was 
the thing to do. It was hard to 
decide whether to be grateful 
for an audience sufficiently civ- 
jlized and tolerant to heera new 
voice out or to lament the lack 
of feeling necessary to create a 
demonstration of honest disav- 
proval such as a Continenial 
audience might emit in similar 
circumstances. | 
6 % sk 

By a curious coincidence Rich- 
ard Burgin, concert master and 
assistant conductor of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra,.who had in 1930 
presided over the introduction of 
Krenek’s “Little” Symphony, the 
only previous work of Krenek’s 


’ 


previously played at these con- 
certs, also conducted yesterdav’s 
performance of the Concerto by 
reascn of the indisposition of 


Serge Koussevitzky. Mr. Burgin, | 
who will also conduct tonicht’s | 
concert, was greeted by the audi- 


ence as an old friend: went to 


his task in his customary busi-| 


ness-like fashion; and, by the 
time the concert was over. had 
freauently reminded us of his 
interpretative as well as execu- 
tive powers. 

Havdn’s Symphony in D major 
(No. 86). one of the less rarely 
heard works of the master, was 
presented with admirable pre- 
cision, poise and feeline. The 
pzrformance of the Concerto 
sounded remarkably good. It 
was not only that the notes 
seemed to be in the right vlace— 
a difficult task in itself—but also 
that the orchestral expression 
achieved an unexpected inten- 


Sity. The ’cellos sounded their 


series of notes in the introduc- 
tion as if they meant it as a 
tune. There was a dramatic 
character to the outburst of the 
brass just before the beginning 
of the allegro. . . . Before the 
afternoon was over Krenek had 


stylistically and poetically. The 
English horn of Louis Speyer 
contributed the dolorous (Philip 
Hale’s word) ma@od. Other solo 
instruments and the several sec- 
tions were perfectly attuned to 
one another and to the conduc- 
tor, who, if memory serves, has 
never before commanded such 
eloquent expression. 


There remains the problem of 
“disposing” of the Concerto, a 
problem to which I address my- 
self because it is the customary 
thing for a reviewer to do, not 
because I can pretend to have 
a judgment at such short notice 
about a difficult work in a lan- 
guage still strange to frequent- 
ers of the Bostonian concert- 
halls. About one thing I have 
tentatively made up my mind, 
at the risk of being relegated to 
the category of a minority of 
one. I liked the Concerto and 


found much in it that was stim-' 
ulating if also much that was 
puzzling. And I should cheer-' 
fully have heard the whole thing 


all over again as socn as the 
performance had done. | 

The “easiest” section to like 
was the introductory andante, 
its pervading mood and quiet 


of the Concerto what serves for 
thematic material was distrib- 
uted usually among the instru- 
ments, not welded into a contin 
uous l’ine for a single instrument 
or section of instruments. This 
procedure, difficult for the listen- 
er because of its unfamiliarity in 
most music of the past. was at 
least compensated in the two 
allegros by the rhythmic drive of 
the music .and, in the opening 
andante, by the establishment of 
& mood more readily grasped. 
Very likely some such mood (or 
series of moods) in the third 
movement and even perhaps the 
musical significance of the ma- 
terial itself will be made clear on 
subsequent hearings. if sucn op- 
portunities are ever forthcoming. 
But for the present one was puz- 
Zled by the evident scrappiness 
and disiointedness of the line. 
One impression it was hard to 
avoid: What few orchestral 
works of the twelve-tone compos- 
ers we have heard in Boston 
seem to create similar mocds, 
and all seem clearly to stem 
from Mahler. By virtue of this 
fact—if it is a fact—the music 
of the twelve-tone school, far 
from being a rebellion against 
impressionism, as Krenek says 
he desires, seems actually to re- 
dedicate the spirit of that move. 
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ment. .And instead of widening 
the range of, musical expressicn 
—an avowed object of Schoen- 
berg in creating his system and) 
an object plausibly attained by 
the employment of the twelve 
tones of the chromatic scale as 
equals—the system would thus’ 
seem actually to limit it. . . .! 
But closer familiarity and the 
passage of time will clear up 
these speculations, one way or 
another, =. ‘ baa oY" 
SYMPHONY CONCERT * 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The fifth concert by the Boston 
Symphgny Orchestra, Richard Bur- 
gin conducting, was given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony hall. Ernst 
Krenek, composer and pianist, was 
the soloist. e program a) 
ee és semen {93 or’No. 86 
Krenek Piano Concerto No. 2. Op. 


81 
Loeffler....‘‘A Pagan Poem’’ (after Virgil) 
Op. 14 


Even with the aid of the com- 
poser’s considerable lecture on the 
subject of the 12-tone system and 


his venture into this curious, geo- 
metric world, it was impossible to 
extract any pleasure from listening 
to the Krenek Concerto. As sound 
it was horrid and as an intellectual 
puzzle it was too hard a nut to 
crack at one sitting. 

The trouble is Mr. Krenek wants 
to have it both ways. In one breath 
he tells us that we are confronted 
with intellectual music of the most 
complicated nature and in the next 
that it is only the effect of the whole 
that counts. In brief he says to us: 
“Here’s a tough problem for you, 
but don’t bother to solve it.” 

We are quite prepared to admit 
that, score in hand, there might be 
& good deal of fun for the brain 
in this Concerto. As “Augenmusik”’ 
it may be a monument of art, but 
to listen to at the moment it is 
sheerly excruciating. There are, of 
course, examples of music not in the 
12-tone system that are fully as dis- 
cordant, but they are relieved or 
propelled by a strong sense of 


rhythm. Mr. Krenek, on the other, 


hand, seems to, have deliberately: 
avoided any rhythmic attraction in 
this music. Even his “dance-like’”’ 
finale is so described by courtesy. 


Mr. Gerald Abraham in his very 
interesting book, “A Hundred Years 
of Music,” says: ~“Genuine atonal 
music is inevitably amorphous, back- 
boneless but Schoenberg saw that 
it might be given a sort of artificial 
backbone by basing the contra- 
puntal parts on certain frequently 
recurrent patterns.” That is a fair 
statement of the reason for the 12- 
tone system. To the ear, though, 
a piece rigidly following out tihs 
system frequently sounds amorphous 
in spite of all. Take it by and 
large, amorphous is perhaps the 
kindest word we can find for the 
Concerto. 

The best thing one can say of 
Loeffier’s “A Pagan Poem” is that 
it is extraordinarily evocative and 
sensuous music; the worst that it is 
over-blown d’Indy, the “Symphony 
on a Mountain Air” got out of hand. 
The luscious beauty of this tone 
poem, the revelling in tone for tone’s 
sake, was, naturally, more than wel- 
come after the astringency of the 
preceding work. Had it been placed 
on a program with works of the 
same period and general tendency, 
would one be tempted to say that 
the score dated? Possibly, but by no 
means positively. Loeffler was a fine 
craftsman and he had a vivid, 
artistic imagination. His music is 
really poetic, and that kind of in- 
spiration will not be bogged down 
in arguments about periods and in- 
fluences. 

It is odd to note in the program 
book that Loeffler once arranged 
this work for two pianos and three 
trumpets. Surely it must have 
sounded flat in that form, for if ever 
& work cried out for the full ‘sweep 
and sparkle of orchestral tone it is 
this. Yesterday Mr. Burgin con- 
ducted a good performance, in which 
he was most ably and sensitively as- 
sisted by Messrs. Sanroma and 
Speyer in the piano and English 
horn parts. 

“Leading the music back to the 
remoteness whence it came,” as Mr. 
Krenek so feelingly and originally 
remarked, we may at last return to 
a@ piece of music that seems more 
as though it were played last week. 
The Haydn Symphony was the per- 
fect, unspoiled work of art on the 
program, music of geniality and 
of spotaneity and grace. .Woguld that 
we could hear it soon again! 


Introduction to a New Work 


From the Schoenberg School 


Ernst Krenek’s Piano Concerto for Symphony 


Co or tuaad Us Composer as Soloist 


M % p t AA Yhie music of the Schoenberg School, 
but, so far as Boston is concerned, not a great deal has been done 
about it. One can almost count on the fingers of one’s hand the 
number of representative compositions from the group that have 
been previously played here. Schoenberg himself was an hcnored 
guest at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra five years 
ago, but he would permit only his early music to be played at 
that time, music written before he nad decided that his future 
did not lie in the past. Some short pieces of Anton von Webern, 
played some years ago, went by so fleetingly that one recalls only 
the bewilderment they induced: Krenek, who first came tu 
in the listeners (and perhaps in America on a concert and _lec- 
the performers as well). Ernst ture tour last year after finish- 
Krenek’s “Little’ Symphony,ing the concerto in August, 1937, 
played here in 1930, was written returned to Europe to play it for 
before he had thrown in his ar- the first time with the Concert- 
tistic lot with the twelve-tone gebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam| 
school. Only Alban Berg, with) ynder Bruno Walter. He played 
five pieces from “Lulu” and the it again with the BBC Orchestra 
Violin Concerto, has been repre-| »nder Sir Adrian Boult in Lon- 
sented with full-sized mature}gon on April 8 of the present 


works. And even these were not year and later, on May 16, on a 


entirely representative, becaus€);aqio program in Stockholm. 


Berg never entirely gave UDisince coming back to America a 
flirtation with the honored dia- couple of months ago he has 
tonic-chromatic system of thely).., staying in Boston, teaching 
past. at the Malkin Conservatory, lec- 
Enter Krenek turing and playing elsewhere. He 
It remains for music of Krenek wj}) play the concerto with the 
to be the first full-sized exhibit, chicago Symphony Orchestra 
composed strictly according to ynder Stock in January. 
the principles and technic of the Although born and educated 
school, for the Boston Symphony jn Vienna, Krenek did not be- 
concerts of our day. (Schoen- long to the Schoenberg school 
berg’s Five Pieces for Orchestra from the beginning of his com- 
were played as far back as 1914.) posing career. Indeed, to a wide 
The exhibit will not be imper- audience he is still best known 
sonal, for tomorrow afternoon as the composer of that relative- 
and Saturday evening he willly mild, though in its day sensa- 
play with the Symphony Orches- tional opera, “Jonny spielt auf,” 
tra his Second Piano Concerto..which was played in many of 
The concerto will be preceded by the leading opera houses of Eu- 
the Haydn Symphony in D ma-rope and the Metropolitan Opera 
jor (No. 86) and followed, after House in New York when its 
the intermission, by Loeffler’s composer was hardly twenty-five 
“Pagan Poem.” vears old. (He was born on Aug. 





23, 1900.) About six years ago Analysis | | 
a agg we Re Be abe bag 2h The Concerto is in four con- 
| Cc. ut, e “necte movements, recuiring 
self, because he was considerably apout twenty-two minutes in per- 
younger than his colleagues, “My formance. The first movement, 
approach to it (i. e., the system) andante dolcissimo, serves for 
and my saber . orbit ar€jintroduction, the themes being 
in SOMe ways erent. somewhat undefined. The sec- 
“In spite of using the twelve- nq movement, allegro con fero 
tone-technic for about six years, cita) has some resemblance to 


I do not believe that it is the nreclassical music, the sections 
last. word with respect to the pos-f5, fy] orchestra alternating 


sibilities of composing in the with chamber-music-like sections. 
atonal style. I think that athe piano predominatine. There 
point will be reached where js g piano cadenza. The third 
Strict application of this technic movement is marked adagio con 
will no longer be needed in or- intimo sentimento. It is a strict 
der to build even more extended canon, although the number of 
forms. The achievements of this voices is not limited. At first the 
technic will become more or leSS piano follows the orchestra. in 
self-evident, and we shall han-jinversion: later the order is.re- 
dle the new material with a@vyersed. There is a coda of two 
greater freedom than now, with- measures. 
out plunging back into the cha-- The finale, allegretto vivace, 
otic state of its beginnings.” molto grazioso e leggiero is a 
) And the Concerto sort of combined rondo and free 
passacaglia, The ground theme, 
The Piano Concerto may which does not stay in a single 
therefore, for all its strict adher- voice but moves around freely, 
ence to Schoenbergian principles, eontains forty-eight tones, the re- 
be regarded as the work of Aguylt of stating the main “series” 
Phase from which the composerof the Concerto in four ways: 
himself expects to emerge som€ original statement, inversion of 
day. Perhaps there was some-the same, the original series 
thing more than glibness in hisSpackwards and, finally, the lat- 
being described, by Nicolas Slo-ter inverted. This “theme” is 
nimsky in “Music Since 1900,” asheard twelve times, on each oc- 
the composer “who more thangasion one section of the orches-. 
any contemporary reflects the tra stating one-quarter of the 
three principal tendencies Oftnem while the other instru- 


modern music—absolute, urban ments deal with the other three. 
and satiric.” ‘quarters. . 


M.S. 

Since Krenek himself believes S PHONY # | 

that technical analysis is no Bost 49 
business of the listener, and even ?08¢On Sympnony ra 


defies the listener to detect the The Second Piano Concerto by 
complicated handling of thekErnst Krenék, Czech coniposer now 
parts in actual performance, itliving in Boston, was performed for 
would seem pointless to describe the first time in America yester- 
the new work in such terms here. day afternoon b,y the Boston Sym- 
There are some, though (includ-phony Orchestra. Mr. Krenek was 
ing the present writer), who find soloist. Richard Burgin conducted, 
@ brief technical description anas he will again tonight, in place 
aid to concentrated listening. It,- pr Serge Koussevitzky, who is 
is for such that the followingsick, The program began with a 
brief summary, made at the com- relatively unfamiliar symphony by 


poser’s side, is offered. Haydn, that in D major, No. 86, and 


ended with the late Charles Martin |Tire. Self-searching, he left behira 


Loeffler’s fantasy, “A Pagan Poem,” 
Mr. Krenek’s Concerto, finished.a 


comparatively few but treasurable 
| compositions. eX Pagan Poem,” 


year ago last August, is written’in based upon an eclogue of Virgil, is 


an atonal style according to the so- characteristic and a 


n enduring mas- 


called “12-tone technic.” Its form is terpiece. A brilliant performance— 
unconventional, and there are four as did an equally brilliant one of 
connected movements, As in many Haydn’s Symphony—again testified 


a contemvorary work, the piano is to the growing powers as conductor 


not set off and contrasted according of Mr. Burgi 


to classical principles of the con- 


rerto, but fits into the al struc- 
ture of the whole. 

“Atonality,” whichgsimply means 
music without any definite key, and 


“12-tone technic,” a term indicating 
a particular method of writing 
music without any key, continue to 
baffle and annoy, even horrify, con- 
servative listeners. That is quite 
natural be- use atonal music is 
full of dissonance, some of it agree- 
able, some of it downright unpleas- 
ant. Atonal music theoretically 
ought to be heard as a new medium 
of art, without pre-concelved no- 
tions. And that, in turn, Is quite 
impossible for most people who have 
technical interest in music, and 


to whom music means enjoyable 
sounds and emoti6nal expression. 
The effectiveness of any style of 
music depends upon the talent of 
the composer.’ In theory there is 
no reason why great masterpieces 


should not be founded upon the 


‘atonal style. But most of the atonal 
music this reviewer has heard has 
sounded dry, cerebral and mathe- 
mathical rather than inspired. Two 
notable exceptions come to mind, 
the “Lulu” suite of Arnold Schoen- 
berg (who invented “12-tone tech- 
nic’), and the Violin Concerto of his 
pupil, Alban Berg. Each of these 
was emotionally forceful. 

With the best will, this reviewer 
cannot add Mr. Krenek’s Concerto 
to that list, despite interesting pages 
and striking details in the piano 
part. 

Haydn’s 86th Symphony, the fifth 
written for the Concert de la Log2 
Olympique in_ pre-revolutionary 
Paris, is so utterly charming it is in- 
credible that there have been‘only 
two previous performarices by the 
Boston Symphony. To some extent 


it suggests Mozart more than Haydn, | 


though the seal, of illustrious Franz 
Joseph is conspicuous enough, 
Loeffler was a rare figure, a schol- 
arly, aristocratic musician of great 
imagination and extremely refined 
taste, who built his own individual 
style upon the classic past and the 
general tendencies of his time. Yet 
creatively he dwelt apart, finding 
much inspiration in ancient: litera- 


COMPOSER» 
SOLOIST AT 
SYMPHONY 


American Premiere of 


~ Krenek’s Concerto 
Featured 


f) o 135 / ip) , 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In Richard Burgin the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra possesses both 
an able concertmaster and an assist- 
ant conductor who can take matters 
in hand whenever the need arises. 
Thus the sudden, though not serious, 
illness of Dr. Koussevitzky affected 
neither the programme of yesterday’s 
concert nor the performance of? it. 
As on other similar occasions, Mr. 
Burgin took over the reins and care- 
ried on with complete success, 


PREMIERE OF CONCERTO 


Aside from the eleventh-hour change 
in conductors, yesterday’s concert was 
an eventful one, offering, as it did, the 
American premiere of Ernst Krenek’s 
Second Piano Concerto, with the exiled 
Austrian composer as -:*soloist. A 
formidable composition imn.the atonal 


style of Schoenberg and his disciples, 
the Concerto demanded a background 
of more readily assimilated music. and 
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thanks to Dr. Koussevitzky it received 
suth a setting. Before it came a Sym- 
phony of Haydn, one of the less 
familiar ones, No. 86 in D major, and 
after it’ tre-fagan Poem of Loeffler, 


which yesterday m'1st have provided 
60lid satisfaction for those who are 
puzzled and perplexed or possibly ir- 
ritated and annoyed by Mr. Krenek’s 
uncompromising keylessness. : 

As is the case with al] novel music 
of importance, the new Concerto had 
both supporters and detractors, Vester- 
day. Save for a momentary’ feeling 
that the third of the four movements, a 
would-be expressive Adagio, was not 
getting anywhere in particular, this re- 
viewer found himself numbered with 
the piece’s admirers. 


Upside Down and Back-End-To 


The vagueness, inseparable from all 
12-tone music, seemed altogether ap- 
propriate in the improvisational, rhap- 
sodical introduction, and in the two 
Allegros the element of rhythm sup- 


plies the necessary propulsion. The 
first of these, marked “con ferocita,’’ 
lives up to its name; the second has a 
lightness and vivacity, a brightness of 
effect which appeared quite at variance 
with the usual studied character of the 
atonal technique. It may be explained 
that the Schoenbergians work with a 
series of 12 different notes, which may 
also be presented upside down and 
back-end-to, and the reversion may also 
be inverted. 

To look for conventional melody or 
conventional harmony in a work of 
this character would be vain and 
futile, but no more futile than to look 
for Mozartian melody and harmony in 
Wagner’s “Tristan.” It is a question 
of a wholly different language, 


Plays Like a Virtuoso 


Like Alban Berg, whose music is not 
unknown here, Mr. Krenek seems to 
use the 12-tone system more cogently 
and persuasively than does Schoenberg 
himself. And not only is he a master of 
orchestral color; he also treats the 
piano with a sympathy rarely found in 
modernist concertos. Although not a 
professional pianist, Mr. Krenek gave 
yesterday a virtuoso performance. 

The answering applause was suf- 
ficient to return him twice to the stage, 
and considering the nature of his 
music a more general and pronounced 
enthusiasm was hardly to be expected. 


Loeffler’s Masterpiece 


The Symphony of Haydn, heard here 
but twice before, in 1902 and 1931, is 
chiefly remarkable for its slow intro- 
duction and its surprisingly modern 
Largo. The performance of Loeffler’s 
most enduring, most significant or- 
chestral piece was one of uncommon 


eloquence. 

In this general commendation are 
included Messrs. Sanroma and Speyer, 
who played the solo piano and English 


horn parts, respectively, the three 
daring piece in its own day,. but one 


trumpeters ‘“‘off-stage’’ and, of course, 
Mr. Burgin. /JHaydn,' Krenek and 
Loeffler stand for three widely dif- 
ferent eras in music and Mr. Burgin 
proved himself at home with all three. 


ERNST KRENEK 


ee ne ee eee 


BERG AND SCHOENBERG 


In the Globe’s review of last Fri- 
day’s concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, this reviewer, dis- 
cussing atonal music and the new 
Second Piano Concerto by Ernst 
Krenek, inadvertently said that Ar- 
nold Schoenberg composed the “Lu- 
lu” Suite. What he intended to say 
was: “ , . . the “Lulu” Suite and 
the -iolin Concerto by Alban Berg, 


pupil of Arnold Schoenber in- 
vented ‘12-tone technic’.” 


Rip 795 C.W.D. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE 


Sixth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoOvEMBER 11, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 12, at 8:15 o’clock 


Oey st. rr ee ear eer or eae Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Larghetto 
Ill. Scherzo 
IV. Allegro molto 


Mrs OS a Ve bi. Om. = tno 4 LI, ee een Stl Concerto for Violin 


(First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


SIBELIUS...................Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 53 


I. { Tempo molto moderato 

II. ) Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 
Iif. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
IV. Allegro molto 


SOLOIST 


RUTH POSSELT 


This programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:05 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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profound, or from the equally regret- 


able urge to be orignal at all costs. 
Mr. Hill writes from a mind appar- 
ently bubbling over with attractive and 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


The sixth regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was givep 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Ruth Posselt, violinist, was 
the soloist. The program was as 
follows: 


Beethoven 

hony No. 2 in D major Op. 36 
ey ONY .Concerto for Violin Op. 38 
Sibelius 


Symphony No. 5 in E flat major Op. 83 
One could not honestly say that 
Beethoven’s 2nd Symphony differed 


in any essential from the late 
symphonies of Haydn. The ro- 
mantic Beethoven and the abstruse 
and intellectual Beethoven were still 
in the future. The 2nd Symphony 
is purely classical and, though it 
contains many unusua] and fasci- 
nating details, it was not the ro- 
mantic imagination that orders) 
them but the same inquisitive mind 
that is the joy of Haydn’s later 
work. 

The symphony is one of the most 
delightful in existence. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the orchestra yester- 
day brought out to the best advan- 
tage its graceful and genial quiit‘es. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS’ 


the jocose and the rhapsodic. The 
slow movement has perhaps the 
finest pages of the whole concerto, 
but the finale has more bustle than 
point. Miss Posselt, a highly accom- 
plished violinist, played the con- 
certo with great spirit and pre- 
cision. She was most cordially ap- 
plauded, as was also Mr. Hill who 
was in the audience to hear the first 
performance of his concerto. 

Sibelius’ 5th Symphony is in some 
ways a return to the mood of his 
more familiar, but in no sense finer, 
2nd Symphony. It does not con- 
tinue in the spare and bleak mood 
of the 4th. In the slow movement, 
indeed, its lyricism becomes almost 
sentimental, and in many ways this 
is the least interesting in the sym- 
phony. 

The first movement, whether you 
consider it one or two, is remark- 
able for its power and the subtlety 
with which, as Sibelius so often 
wrote, the merest scraps of themes 
are woven into the texture of the 
music and emerge in the end as 
somthing strangely moving and ex- 
citing. The last.movement is one 


|Of the most unusual in music. The 


'very end can be ruined by an in- 


The exquisite sonority and perfec- Sensitive performance. Yesterday 


tion of finish which we hav 


‘> the interpretation under Dr. Kous- 


to expect from the Boston Symphony sevitzky was one of supreme elo- 
Were admirably displayed in this quence. In response to the superb 
work. The finale was almost breath- playing of the orchestra and moved 
less in its speed, but that it in by the Sibelius symphony the audi- 
point» of fact came off successfully ence remained to cheer and applaud 


Was enough. 


The concert will be repeated to- 


The new concerto was a disap- night. Next week the orchestra will 
pointment to us. Mr, Hill can usual- make its first visit of the season to 


ly be counted on to write effective 
and adroit music, as he has ably 
proved in the past in such works 
as the concertino for piano and 
orchestra and the sinfonietta for 
string orchestra. But the present 
work is dull. Mr. Hill does not 
succeed in making plausible or effec- 
tive the contrasts im mood between 


New York. For the concerts o' 
Nov. 25 and 26 Eugene Goossens. 
distinguished English composer and 
regular conductor of the Cincinnati 
orchestra, will be guest conductor 
The program will include one of his 
own works, the Manfred Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky, and rarely heard 
works by Handel and Schumann. 


GIVES NEW 
CONCERTO 


me 


Hill's Charming Work 
With Ruth Posselt 


as Soloist 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The brightest spot in yesterday 
afternoon’s Symphony Concert, if 
not indeed in the quarter of a season 


formance of Edward Burlingame 
Hill’s Concerto for Violin, with Ruth 
Posselt as the soloist. 

For the rest of a generally inter- 
esting concert, Dr. Koussevitzky, 
now restored to health and high 
spirits, offered Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony oh he Fifth of Sibelius, 

Avrl p 
MR. HILES CONCERTO 

From Mr. Burk’s programme notes 
one might learn that the new concerto 
is, after all, not so very new, since 
the first draft of it was made five years 
ago. Be that as it may, the concerto 
resembles the composer’s Third Sym- 
phony of last season in its seeming 
spontaneity and pervading charm, its 


arresting, if not always wholly novel, 
musical ideas and with a hand so 
Skilled that the ‘workmanship makes 
for a pleasure in itself. It is not easy 
to recall any modern violin concerto 
in which the solo part is set so clearly 
and naturally to the fore, not even 
excepting the Second of Prokofieff, one 
of the pronounced successes of last 
season, Particularly is this true of the 
second movement, where cool and 


_limpid woodwinds make an ideal back- 
sround for the warm tones of the violin. 


Youthful Soloist 


This expressive slow division and the 
gay, brisk finale, with its not unpleas- 
ing reminiscence of Smetana’s ‘Bar- 
tered Bride,’’ are somewhat happier in 
effect than the sharply rhythmed first 


movement, although the latter’s jaunty | 


opening immediately announced that 


entertaining doings were afoot. 


Fortunate in his orchestra and con- | 


ductor yesterday, Mr. Hill was no 
less blessed in his soloist. There was 
a sharp visual contrast between the 
Violinist, blond and youthful, and the 


} 
! 
' 
; 


modest white-haired, scholarly com-— 


poser; but the music of the one seemed 
made for the playing of the other and 


_Vice versa. Given this picturesque and 


Praga, dramatic antithesis and two resident 
now completed, was the initial per-_ 


musicans who are an object of justifi- 
able local pride and add to them the 
particular piece and performance of 
yesterday, and the resulting demon- 
stration in favor of both was altogether 
inevitable. 


Beethoven and Sibelius 


For this most auspicious premiere 
the performance of Beethoven's capti- 
vating symphony, unjustly neglected 
here of late years, made _ excellent 
preparation. And if any in the audi- 
ence later felt the need of a graver, 
more sobering note, the remarkably 
eloquent performance of the symphony 
of Sibelius supplied it. 

It is both too early and too late 
fo pass pontifical judgment upon the 
Sibelius symphonies. At present, all 
of us have our favorites and these, 
like the railroad timetables, are sub- 
ject to change without notice. The 
recent release of the ovchestra’s re- 
cording of the Fifth made yesterday’s 


f | from an vinalal ' bh | performance timely and appropriate. 
reedom from any compulsion to be 


But is it not high time that we heard 
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‘again the Third and the Fourth? Of 


late the Fifth seems to have had more 
than its share of attention at Sym- 
phony Hall. 


. Boston Symphony 
we FE Yr. " 
- For At sixth p 38 ty 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. | 
Koussevitsky chose the second | 
Symphony of Beethoven; a new 
Concerto for violin by Professor 
Hill of Harvard University; and 
the Sibelius Fifth Symphony. Ruth 
Posselt was violin soloist. 
Professor Hill has probably not 
written an unpleasant page of mu- 
sic in his life. The present violin 
concerto is no execption to his 
other works. It is pleasant music, 
melodious, well-tjirned, neat and 
flexible. Now and then a mildly 
non-consonant passage reminds us 
that we are indeed past the first 
third of the 20th century, but this 
need not disturb any person, Yet 
this much can be said for the Con- 
certo—it has not a cheap passage 
in it, and the music is well-written 
and well-orchestrated. Miss Posselt 


met and overcame the consider- | 


_able technical difficulties of the 
solo violin part. Her playing is 
clear and clean-cut, her tone is 
good and her devotion to the music 
and to the composer’s intentions 
was unmistakable, 

The conductor’s reading of both 
the Beethoven and Sibelius was, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, be- 
yond criticism. The orchestra and 
Dr. Koussevitsky were simply su- 
perb; the effect on the listener was 
overwhelming as the tremendous 
ovation at the close of each sym- 
phony attested. 

This week the orchestra is on a 
tour that embraces concerts in 
Hartford, New Haven, New York 


Dr. Koussevitzky returned yester- 
day after a week’s absence to a 
welcoming audience and orchestra 
at Symphony Hall. His interesting 
program waS made up of Bee- 
thoven’s Second Symphony, Edward 
Burlingame Hill's Violin Concerto, 
and the Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, 
in E flat jor. Ruth Posselt was 


the soloist. Ate /2, 935 Dy ome 
S 


Mr. Hill’s Concerto had its fir 
performance yesterday. It is his first 
effort in this special form, although 
he has written for orchestra and 
plano. His development as a com- 
poser has been gradual, he does not 
rush into things, This concerto, ac- 
cording to the program notes, was 
written in 1933, and revised the fol- 
lowing year, Then, in the summer of 
1937, still not satisfied, the composer 
again revised the first movement 
and added a cadenza with the ad- 
vise and collaboration of Richard 
Burgin, the concertmaster and 
assistant conductor of the Boston 
orchestra. 

The. work in its present form, 
therefore, represents a considerable 
amount of labor. It must be con- 
fessed that in the first movement 
the labor is evident. It opens badly, 
With a very slight orchestral back- 
ground drawn in before the entrance 
of the solo instrument. The thematic 
material is unlyrical. unviolinistic. 
the rhythms choppy, the structure 
vague On. a first hearing. 

The slow movement is the most 
successful of the three. It sings 
charmingly, its harmonies are 
piquant, its instrumental colors are 
delicately laid on. Its nostalgic 
atmosphere brought spontaneous ap- 
plause from the audience. 

The last movement is entertaining 


and Brooklyn. The next regular but less characteristic. There are 


pair of concerts will take place 


echoes, no doubt unconscious, of 


November 25 and 26. Eugene various things out of the past, such 


Goosens will be guest conductor. 


as, in the main theme. a recollec- 


The program will include: Over-tion of the Sibelius Second Sym- 
ture to the “Occasional Oratorio”, phony. There are also echoes of the 


Handel; Carnival, Schumann, modern dance hall. These doubtless | 


are intentional, for Mr. Hill has ex- | 
Liadov, Glazounov and Tcherep-perimented before With popular. 
nin; Two Nature Poems, Gbosems; music, On the whole, not so inte- | 


grated and certainlv not so profound — 


orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov, 


(all the above being first perform- 
ances at these. concerts); ‘“Man- 


fred” Symphony, Tschaikovsky. 


a@ work as Mr. Hill’s Third Sym- 
phony, which was introduced last 
season. 


Symphony Concert 
Koussevitzky Returns; Ruth Posselt 


Soloist in New Concerto by Hill 
| Sovhr ! 7 3€ By MOSES SMITH /24u. 


The ret of Serge Koussevitzky to the conductor’s stand 
after an absence is always an occasion for a demonstration of 
admiration and affection in which he is held by the audiences of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concerts. It was so at yester- 
day’s matinee concert when, after an interval of a week’s illness, 
he appeared to conduct a program consisting of the Second Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the Fifth of Sibelius and, in between, the 
first performance cf Edward Burlingame Hill’s Violin Concerto, 
with Ruth Posselt as soloist. A long round of applause accom- 
panied the rising of the orchestral musicians. Dr. Koussevitzky 


acknowledged the applause, bade*4,,. yiavine oF the BR 
; playing of the Beethoven 
his men be seated and resumed Symphony. But one takes for 


the normal procedure of the sranted nowadays most of the 
symphony concerts. music of Beethoven, which fur- 

It was quite normal from the thermore does not make ar. obvi- 
standpoint of the quality and in- OUS enough anpeal to invite 
tensity of instrumental playing Cheers. Yet for some of us the 
cert until the end. That is to SY¥mphony was one of three 
say, we heard performances of equal high points of the concert. 


the legBhen g othe character- rhe other was the magnificent 
ized by the marvellous Precision, violin playing of Miss Posselt. 
beauty of tone and perfection of (The usual reseryations about a 
agen oe reer a oe rule Arat heating of a contemporary 
a e boston sym- work may be glossed over here, 
phony Orchestra. Concerning since Professor Hill’s Concerto 
the merits of the performance did not seem hard to “get.”) 
of the new’ Concerto, Professor phar Hd ost Onn any viges 
Hill, who was finally espied in an asn to ner playing oO e 
his seat by the soloist at the fast and more exciting pages, 
mpde. hile, Way. Sy eae Tose Ot i, vale rare Inet 
Dltatatce sii and the Sacrifice of pure intonation. In 
edge the ee 

voluminous applause. is th the more meditative passages, 
S applause, 1s the one) particularly in the slow move- 

to say. But from my seat, the ment, the tone had warmth and 
orchestral playing here, as IN| vitality far beyond anything Miss 
ay other numbers, sounded first|Posselt has previously exhibited 
rate. here. Above all, the playing had 

The usually placid matinee|refinement. 

audience even unbended so far! It was in the latter regard that 
as to stamp its feet as well as Miss Posselt’s advance from her 
clap its hands after an intensely| previous position, when she 
vital rendering of the Sfbelius| plaved with the Symphony Or- 
Symphony. It had good reason’ chestra two years ago. was most 
to become equally excited after marked. The cleanness of her 
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again the Third and the Fourth? Of| pr K : yo ee gr : 

| , . Koussevitz _ 
late the Fifth seems to have had more’ i ky returned yester 
than its share of attention at Sym- day after a week’s absence to a 


phony Hall. welcoming audience and orchestra 


Boston Sy hony at Symphony Hall. His interesting 
Aw § Gthy pfogram waS made up of Bee- 
of the 


For the sixth progra thoven’s Second Symphony, Edward 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. , Burlingame Hill's Violin Concerto, 


Koussevitsky chose the second | 
Symphony of Beethoven; a new and the Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, 


Concerto for violin by Professor (9 E flat jor. Ruth Posselt was 
Hill of Harvard University; and the soloist. At» 42 SE De oma 
the Sibelius Fifth Symphony. Ruth Mr. Hill’s Concerto haq its firs 
Posselt was violin soloist. performance yesterday. It is his first 

Professor Hill has probably not €¢ffort in this special form, although 
written an unpleasant page of mu- he has written for orchestra, and 
sic in his life. The present violin piano. His development as a com- 
concerto is no execption to his poser has been gradual, he does not 
other works. It is pleasant music, rush into things, This concerto, ac- 
melodious, well-tyirned, neat and cording to the program notes, was 
flexible, Now and then a mildly written in 1933, and revised the fol- 
non-consonant passage reminds us, dQwine-veqruT Renuindthe ooquer-~ yf 
that we are indeed past the firstpsydvi30;,0y4d ‘qJ9] 2903 JY °° * ‘aoRld, 
third of the 20th century, but thisjg asnoyzined) pue %Yjo ysod A0J | 
need not disturb any person. Yetay) ur Aaya say} JO UOIPeA]I VY} ST. 
this much can be said for the Con--gid I1ay} Jo suo Apnys Aoy} Sv ‘puey| 
certo—it has not a cheap Passage-.qnys ‘ay, ‘91NzoId 19;U00 943 Uy’ * *| 
in it, and the music is well-writtenyo avaddv 0} ‘SUIAT'T Ulopoy 10y pouuw 
and well-orchestrated. Miss Posseltj:y oymM S}00}1YOIe OM} 94} SVONpPOszU! 


met and overcame the consider- 
able technical difficulties of the 


solo violin part. Her playing is 
clear and clean-cut, her tone is 
good and her devotion to the music. 
and to the composer’s intentions ... 
was unmistakable, : 
The conductor’s reading of both 
the Beethoven and Sibelius was, °!: 
in the opinion of this reviewer, be- 
yond criticism. The orchestra and _. ee ee 
Dr. Koussevitsky were simply su-° °° °° ?*"** 
perb; the effect on the listener was e 
overwhelming as the tremendous 
ovation at the close of each sym- Miss Posselt played with an agree- 
phony attested. able tone, and conquered the tech- 
This week the orchestra is on a Nical difficulties of the piece with 
tour that embraces concerts in “thority. Moreover, she brought 
Hartford, New Haven, New York OUt the lyrical values of the sec- 
and Brooklyn. The next regular 9d movement. The orchestra sup- 
pair of concerts will take place plied an alert accompaniment. The 
November 25 and 26. Eugene COmposer was present, and there was 
Goosens will be guest conductor, 2n ovation for al] concerned in the 
The program will include: Over- Performance. 
ture to the “Occasional Oratorio”, The Beethoven was played su- 
Handel; Carnival, Schumann, Perbly. with all the fluency, delicacy. 
orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov, Subtlety, and flexibility of which the. 
Liadov, Glazounov and Tcherep- Orchestra is capable wnder its great | 
nin; Two Nature Poems, Gbosens; conductor. The Sibelius. too. with. 
(all the above being first perform- its so different demands came to. 
ances at these. concerts); ‘Man- eloauert utterance at the hands of 
fred” Symphony, Tschaikovsky. this master-interpreter. L. A. S.: 


Symphony Concert 


Koussevitzky Returns; Ruth Posselt 
Soloist in New Concerto by Hill 


ear 


The 


rn 


By MOSES SMITH / 2444. 
of Serge Koussevitzky to the conductor’s stand 


after an absence is always an occasion for a demonstration of 
admiration and affection in which he is held by the audiences of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s concerts. It was so at yester- 
day’s matinee concert when, after an interval of a week’s illness, 
he appeared to conduct a program consisting of the Second Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, the Fifth of Sibelius and, in between, the 
first performance cf Edward Burlingame Hill’s Violin Concerto, 
with Ruth Posselt as soloist. A long round of applause accom- 
panied the rising of the orchestral musicians. Dr. Koussevitzky 


acknowledged the applause, bade 
his men be seated and resumed 
the normal procedure of the 
symphony concerts. 


It was quite normal from the 
standpoint of the quality and in- 
tensity of instrumental playing 
from the beginning,of the con- 
cert until the end. That is to 
say, we heard performances of 
the two Symphonies character- 
ized by the marvellous precision, 
beauty of tone and perfection of 
ensemble which are now the rule 
at a concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Concerning 
the merits of the performance 
of the new’ Concerto, Professor 
Hill, who was finally espied in 
his seat by the soloist at the 
end of the presentaticn and 
made his way to the front of 
the hall to greet her and the 
conductor and acknowledge the 


voluminous applause, is the one, particularly in the slow move- 


*“'ment, the tone had warmth and 
orchestral playing here, as in, 


to say. But from my seat, the 


the other numbers, sounded first 
rate. 

The usually placid matinee 
audience even unbended so far 
as to Stamp its feet as well as 


A 


the playing of the Beethoven 
Symphony. But one takes for 
cranted nowadays most of the 
music of Beethoven, which fur- 
thermore does not make ar obvi- 
ous enough anvnpeal to invite 
cheers. Yet for some of us the 
performance of the Beethoven 
Symphony was one of three 
equal high points of the concert. 


~ 
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The other was the magnificent 
violin playing of Miss Posselt. 
(The usual reseryations about a 
first hearing of a contemporary 
work may be glossed over here, 
Since Professor Hill’s Concerto 
did not seem hard to “get.’’) 
There was extraordinary vigor 
and dash to her playing of the 
fast and more exciting pages, 
without loss of brilliance and 
beauty of tone and without— 
save in very rare instances—any 
Sacrifice of pure intonation. In 
the more meditative passages, 


vitality far beyond anything Miss 
Posselt has previously exhibited 
here. Above all, the playing had 
refinement. 

It was in the latter regard that 
Miss Posselt’s advance from her 


clap its hands after an intensely| previous position, when she 
vital rendering of the Sfbelius| played with the Symphony Or- 


Symphony. It had good reason 
to become equally excited after 


chestra two years ago. was most 
marked. The cleanness of her 





_E. B. Hill’s New Violin Concerto 
For This Week’s S mphony Program 
Rut gv (0) (97 am | In the key of the work, F' 


‘tehnic, the braviira and Vittu- jgecond-Thouchts..; ~~ 
osity of her style have long com- |. - atlas ay 
; sr. although she is still fortdadce of’t 


bp 30, too, have the size and Violin Concerto, as of the other 
burn shed brilliance of her tone. numbers on the program, was 51 violinist. of 


What has seemingly gone out of greeted even more enthusiasti- 


the playing, and thus placed her 
in the class with first-rate violin- 
ists, is the hardness. That qual- 
ity would have been quite out of 


cally at Saturday evening’s con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra than on Friday after- 


major, the first movement has 


broadening reputation, will join| the character of its tempo indi- 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos- | cation, allegro giocoso. A stac- 


ton Symphony Orchestra in pre- | cato accompanying figure forms 
senting the Violin Concerto of the bass of a strongly accented 


place in music by Professor Hill, 200n. Ruth Posselt’s playing of 


It was fortunately not present 
yesterday. 
k Ox 

One sometimes wishes, indeed, 
that there were a little more 
hardness in Professor Hill’s mu- 
sic. But one must take compos- 
ers, like men, as one finds them. 
This - new concerto bears the 
composers autograph almost all 
over it. Here and there the cont- 
poser pays the expected obei- 
sance to the more or less tradi- 
tional form and manner of vi- 
olin concertos, especially in the 
writing for*solo instrument. And 
So there are passages that are 
violinism and little more. But 


the solo part seemed actually toa 
have gained in intensity, bravu- 


Ya and emotional depth over the 


remarkable performance of the 
matinee. The orchestral playing, 
too, was on a very high level, 
and the cheers which were add- 


ed to the more normal applause 
Were richly deserved. 


Intrinsically the Concerto gave 
approximately the same impres- 
sion on second hearing as at 
first. It is neither an important 
work nor a dull one. It reveals 
anew and gratefully the familiar 
lyrical vein of the composer. The 
first movement seemed a little 


Edward Burlingame Hill at this 
week’s Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening symphony con- 
certs. The new work, which 
stands on the program between 
the Second Symphony of: Beet~ 
hoven and the Fifth of Sibelius, 
will then have its first perform- 


ances. Miss Posselt plans to in-: 


motive for horns sliding upwards 
by thirds. This introductory 
subject at once introduces the 
first theme and provides materia] 
for future. development. The 
principal theme is given out by 
the solo violin. in chords and ac- 
cented figures over a light ac- 
companiment mostly. in the 


troduce it shortly in both New;Wwind instruments. The sec- 


York and Washington. 
Mr. Hill’s score was sketched 


cond theme, in D major, sings 
second theme, in D major, sings 


and written in Francestown, its legato song over a transpar- 


New Hampshire, source of most | 


Of his music, in the summer of 
1933. It was considerably re- 


vised in 1934 after private per- | 


ent orchestral texture, based on 
the “sliding” motive of the intro- 
ductory theme. The develop- 
ment section grows mainly from 


formances by Richard Burgin, the three Opening notes of the 


and set in its present shape in| first theme. The cadenza, mod- 
1937 with a cadenza composed in estly supported by a kettle-drum 


Some places 4 ag vs tines more robust than it had on first 
uch more olten 1s the expres- acquaintance. “Much of the vio- collaboration with Mr. Burei 

. | ; gin.; roll and unobstrusive notes in 

chine 2 pg ny an bee sq lin pattern-making, on the other ‘The original sketch contained no! the lower strings, serves as Un- 
in bones the unruffled medita- hand, seemed even more conven ‘cadenza. conventional bridge from the de- 
tion and Indian-summer geni- ~~” | Mr. Hill orchestrated his work; velopment to the recapitulation. 
ality of a Cantabrigian citizen : | Partly on the “Empress of Brit-| To end, there is a brilliant coda. 
of the worid. The concerto, in PROF, HILL TO DISCUSS ain,” partly at Bournemouth,, The middle movement, lento 
other words, recalls (as it must and partly in London. It is a! ma non troppo, is in a three-part 
inevitably) his - symphonies on OWN MUSIC IN LECTURE Strange truth that the further a'song form with the exception 
the one hand and, on the other, Prof. Edward Burlingame Hill, composer is from home, the | that there is no_ contrasting 
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@& piece like “Lilacs.” whose new Violin Concerto will be 
Because the finest vein of Pro- played at the Boston Symphony con- 
fessor Hill is lyrical, the slow certs Friday and Saturday with Ruth 
movement of the concerto, which Posselt as soloist, will lecture upon 
more than the others recalls his composition at the Boston Public 
“Lilacs,” is the most successful Library, Copley sq, Wednesday at 
of the three. Whether the work 4:45. 
as a whole, written with Profes- ,, Other numbers on the program, 
sor Hill's customary felicity of ‘te Second Symphony of Beethoven 
instrumentation even (so far as (02% the Fifth-Symphony by Sibelius, 


4. Wil be discussed by George Henr 
I could tell) to the solo violin Lovett Smith renee net 
part, will have a long and im- this series. 


portant life, is questionable. It 
probably has not enough orig- 
inality or vigor for that. But the 
violin solo, which the orchestra 
never submerged, would s2em to 
be .a grateful one and thus to 
insure pleasure to both soloists 
and audiences. ..,. And in the 
third place, as the gentleman 
Said when he had exhausted one 
hand and then the other, an- 


other hearing may tell a differ- 
ent story. 


‘more his native haunt is ex-; theme. Modulated from the 
hibited in his work. Here the in-| tonic key of C-sharp minor, the 


strumental dress is of that par-| main theme is repeated in A-flat 
ticular character that we have! major. There is a recapitulation, 


come to associate in Mr. Hill’s! in which much use is made of the 
music with New England. There weaving voice of a clarinet below 
iS & fragrance to the orchestra-| the sustained notes of the solo 
tion that is in keeping with its instrument. 

exotic simplicity. Seemingly the The finale, again in F major, 
more sparing the brush, the} eontains a dramatic introductory 
sharper the image. Such simple) theme. a sprightly main subject 
yet bold strokes with which the| and a legato subsidiary theme. It 
colors are applied may be com-|js both lively and climactic in 
pared to the technique of John/character. There is a brilliant 
Sargent of whose masterfuy] ending. | 


water colors Mr. Hill is an aq-| Composed at about the same 


mirer. ik time as the Sinfonietta for 
The Concerto (Op.38) isin three|String Orchestra, this score ex- 


movements and follows the tradi-|hibits a strong tendency toward 
tional forms with the single ex- clarity and simplicity in the 
ception, usual in modern works ‘author’s style. There is also con- 
in this category, that the violin icentration in the presentation of 
is protagonist from the outset; 'the engaging material, and unob- 
no lengthy orchestral exposition trusive skill in its harmonic and 


solo instrument, 
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sounds before the entrance 7 contrapuntal treatment. The 
orchestration will repay the clos- 
est attention. G. H. L. 8. 
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Seventh Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 25, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 26, at 8:15 o’clock 


EUGENE GOOSSENS, Conducting 


HANDEL Overture to the “Occasional Oratorio” 
(First performances at these concerts) 


SCHUMANN ‘“‘Carnaval’’ 


(Orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov, Liadov, Glazounov 
and ‘Tcherepnin) 


Préeambule — Pierrot — Arlequin — Valse Noble — Eusebius — Florestan 
— Coquette —Les Papillons — Lettres Dansantes — Chiarina — Chopin 
— Estrella — Reconnaissance — Pantalon et Colombine — Allemande 
(Paganini) — Aveu — Promenade — Pause — Marche des Davidsbiindler 
contre les Philistins. 


(First concert performances in the United States) 


(GOOSSENS ‘I'wo Nature Poems 
Pastoral 


b. Bacchanal 


(First performances at these concerts) 
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‘TCHAIKOVSKY “Manfred,” Symphony, Op. 58 


(after Byron’s Dramatic Poem) 
Manfred’s Wanderings and Despair 


Lento lugubre; Moderato con moto; Andante; Andante con duolo 
RE SIR ee re Se ee - The Witch of the Alps 

“ihe EC voune Aimeriona. violinist, who will be the soloist this Vivace con Spirito; Trio: L’istesso tempo 

Friday 3 fternoon and Saturday evening concerts of the Bos- . Pastorale: Andante con moto 

solo part in Edward Burlingame 


- The Palace of Arimanes; Invocation to Astarte; Manfred’s Death 
rst. performance. Allegro con fuoco; Andante con duolo; Tempo primo; Largo 
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KUGENE GOOSSENS, Conducting 


2 ere ae an Overture to the “Occasional Oratorio” 
(First performances at these concerts) 


SCHUMANN “Carnaval” 


(Orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakov, Liadov, Glazounov 
and ‘T’cherepnin) 
Preambule — Pierrot — Arlequin — Valse Noble — Eusebius — Florestan 
— Coquette —Les_ Papillons — Lettres Dansantes — Chiarina — Chopin 
— Estrella — Reconnaissance — Pantalon et Colombine — Allemande 
(Paganini) — Aveu — Promenade — Pause — Marche des Davidsbiindler 
contre les Philistins. 


(First concert performances in the United States) 


Two Nature Poems 
Pastoral 
Bacchanal 


(First performances at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY ~ Manfred,” Symphony, Op. 58 
(after Byron’s Dramatic Poem) 

Manfred’s Wanderings and Despair 
Lento lugubre; Moderato con moto; Andante; Andante con duolo 


| The Witch of the Alps 
Ruth Posselt, young American violinist, who will be the soloist this Vivace con spirito; Trio: L’istesso tempo 
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week at the Friday afternoon and Saturday evening concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, playing the solo part in Edward Burlingame . The Palace of Arimanes; Invocation to Astarte; Manfred’s Death 
“Hill's violin concerto, which is being given its first performance. Allegro con fuoco; Andante con duolo; Tempo primo; Largo 


Pastorale: Andante con moto 
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Symphony Concert 


_ Mr. Goossens Sets Forth a Program 
Unfamiliar in One Way or Another 
Duy QE [S7bpy MOSES SMITH Vaan. 

Having Bed 


cted concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra here in 1926 and again in 1930, Eugene Goossens. guest con- 
ductor during the current week returned almost as an old friend. 
As such he was greeted by the audience -at yesterday’s matinee 
concert, most of whom. very likely, did not know or forgot that 
the conductor had already conducted the concert, with a program 
Similar to yesterday’s, in Sanders Theater, Cambridge, on Thurs- 
day evening. But there was more than mere friendliness to the 
applause, as it gathered momentum during the afternoon. There 
Was appreciation for the magnificent playing of a Magnificent 
orchestra under strange hands- The program, as has already 
There was also apparently ex- been suggested, was made up of 
Pression of favor toward the Music hardly lacking in warmth. 


I eg . * sé 
program Mr. Goossens had put pi yeti andra Be sa icy 
together. If the fina] round of eal form but also the Handelian 
applause was a little weak, the Warmth and more than the cus- 
reason was in all likelihood the tomary brilliance. Schumann’s 
excessive length of the program, “Carnaval,” orchestrated by a 
requiring an even two hours in| Gisputed number Of Russians. 
performance. Came, of course, from the very 

It was an encouraging thing|C°re of Romanticism. The con- 
that the audience behaved ag it Guctor’s own Two Nature Poems, 
did for Mr. Goossens is neither fAeard here presumably for the 
4 virtuoso nor sentimental eon. first time, were of a different 
ductor. He can hardly be called title might hays eral” as ‘tS 

I 4 o a. 4a4tl fle ‘ealcted, was 
eause of the nature of the pro, C2OU” neosimpresshonin ihe 
gram, he displayed more anima- Bec eerance. always Teserved. 
tion than it seems he has in the brightness 5 Sl > jh for its 
past). He is a _well-schooled, Nassua Te eayens tad saa not he- 
fine-grained musician, under- listencr. Sal ‘iy ¢ aie ‘nthe 
Standing, both as executor and a«., an ne Manfred 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky was 
creator, the problems inherent as moody and lachrvmoaea .. 
in making an orchestra speak. only Tchaikovsky pe cer ae ae 
He obviously enjoys making mu- and worst—could bie ili neta 
Sic and supposedly wants the Because of the prevailing tem- 
audience to enjoy it. To that Per, which the majority of iad 
€nd he does not evidently be- concert audiences prefers the 
lieve it is necessary to get ex- specific unfamiliarity of. the 
cited. That is one way of mak- music did not matter. Handel’s 
ing music. It is not the only Overture had never previously 
way. But it is legitimate and it been played at these concerts 
can yield enjoyment to those The co-operative transcription of 
who have not made up their “Carnaval,” employine the art of 
minds in advance. Liadov, Glazounoy. Tcherepnin 


and perhaps Rimsky-Korsakov, should not necessarily prejudice 


was marked “first concert per-| Ss against an gg Rr ns 
formances in the United at ee ae . at ‘eau * 
4 7 a . n severa . , 
althoug’ some had heard it, 4 nar 
One way Or another, in connec- does not prejudice me. But pi 
tion with Ballet Russe programs. we have a right to expect rom 
And the Tchaikovsky Symphony the transcriber who is not, like 
had not ‘been played here since the veriest hack, providing fora 
1920 background to conversation at 
A aa dinner, is ue shall on 
hi is own. The 
The lapse of time has not something of . is 
helped the work. It must have transcription in question 
seemed old-fashioned then. Now, naturally competent, som ppg 
with such things~-as the Fascist brilliant: and on Oe ae : 
march on Rome, the Lindbergh ¢eially at the very begin aaa 
New York-to-Paris flight, the actually contributed grea 
Depression and the New Deal be- new to the eg eyes ae 
hind us (or. if you prefer, with of the time it geet ee wer 
: . ss. like an arranged piano f B, 
us), the case seems hopeles : jae 
Maybe people used to believe in much as if one were to transpose 
nfre Jay): 1] skian “Carnaval” at the piano from 
Manfred or the Tehaikovskiat | | 
translation of it into tone. May- s-flat major to-A major. The 
be some still do. As for me, the difference is striking enough at 
music left Me absolutely cold-—| the start. But you soon get used 
and I am not attempting to em- to it. ' d 
ploy the familiar racy idiom. Mr. Goossens was a little fus 
The subject-matter need not'sier in the case of his own pieces. 
have rendered the Tchaikovsk1- They had, he says, originally 
an effort futile. Many an ab- peen conceived in terms of the 
surdity, in which a first-class p.ohestra At the urgence of a 
artist believes and which he friendly publisher, they were 
treats at the summit of for changed to piano pieces, a third 
powers, becomes for the nomen being added at the same time. 
plausible and even exciting. ote Last year he decided to return 
here, for the most par’ bi to his original idea. But he took 
edly ste case aden tor pean the precaution to reject the 
aby Wes pages euler by had{third “as being too pianistic and 
ore ghey ep aie ries np say |consequently unsuitable for in- 
12 3 : | AV sCQue n 
already said or was about to sai ‘ee h Ep 
' hi . - Strumentation. The same 
the same thing much more ex- : ! 
stinely in works with which we reasonably be — of On oe 
“familiar — st three/“Carnaval,” until a rst- 
are familiar the las ree val 
Symphonies, “Romeo and Juliet transcription par cause us to 
» “1812” change our mind. 
nd even the unspeakable c oe . 
Pranetuse. Thus, for example, Although the two Goossens 
the fugato near the end of the pieces were not models of con- 
last movement, appeared as an sonance according to the text 
old acquaintance, much the yooks (the authors of which 
worse for wear. The expression never forget what they have 
of Manfred’s despair seemed like learned), they presented no pon- 


the walling of an infant besides rous problems for the audience 
ne OMe cae ee yp a Me solve. I enjoyed the ‘Pasto- 
movem 


ral’ for its freshness. The 
aympany, x “RBacchanal”’ seemed to me not 


fof : tion it 

The Schumann music is in an- to ie pai ae ola 

other category. It is music of a arouse . eit ae a 

first-class composer. It happens'the pony © abe ‘gaan 

to have been conceived in terms Nature-lover as is “eh age 8 
of the piano. That fact alone But the music oug 
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GOOSSENS 
CONDUCTS 
SYMPHONY 


Sree = ee ees ee 


Plays Own Nature 
Poems to Delight 
of Audience 


TW Lot 35 Cd 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Save for the orchestral version of 
Schumann’s ‘Carnaval,’ prepared 
for the Russian Ballet by Glazounov 


and others, the programme of yes- 
terday afternoon’s Symphony Con- 
cert, led by Eugene Goossens as 
guest, ran to unfamiliar music. Even 
the ‘Carnaval’ was receiving its first 
concert performance in the United 
States. Handel’s Overture to the 
“Occasional Oratorio” and the con- 
ductor’s own Nature Poems, ‘‘Pas- 
toral’ and ‘“‘Bacchanal,’’ were new 
to Symphony Hall, and the ‘‘Man- 
fred” Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
with which the concert concluded, 
was last played here in 1920. 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S “MANFRED” 


This is the third time that Mr. 
Goossens, now the regular conductor of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, has taken 
over the Boston Symphony for a pair of 
concerts, but the only time that, in so 
doing, he has avoided well-known 
music. In appraising his conducting 
yesterday, then, the question of inter- 
pretation does not become a dominant 
issue. Through some stroke of good 
fortune your correspondent had _ not 
even heard the ‘‘Manfred’’ Symphony, 
though the performance above re- 
ferred to and its predecessor of 1911 
had both come within the period of his 


concert-going. 


AS may readily be inferred from this 
unkind observation, the ‘‘Manfred’’ 
Symphony, which Tchaikovsky wrote in 
1355 (to his subsequent regret), is pretty 
much of a bore. Only the instrumenta- 


tion, often remarkable even far “chal- 
kovsky, is consistently interest The 
first movement, which the ¢Guwx«rposer 
later considered preserving as an inde- 
pendent tone-poem, and character-study 
of Byron’s hero, is much the best. The 
third division, entitled ‘‘Pastorale,’’ is 
the dullest. Some attractive tone-paint- 
ing distinguishes the over-long second 
movement, “The Witch of the Alps.’ 
And in the finale Tchaikovsky saves 
himself only by quoting Wagner 
(‘‘Lohengrin,”’ Act 2, Scene 1) and imi- 
tating Liszt (the ‘‘Dante’ Symphony). 
Ifow the composer of the Fourth, Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies contrived to put 
so little melodic interest into so long 
a work as this ‘‘Manfred”’ is a mystery, 
At least Mr. Goossens and the Orches- 
tra, so far as could be seen, did for 
the music all that might be done. If it 
goes another 18, or even 180 years, with- 
out a Boston performance, this reviewer 
will not compfain., 


Handel’s Overture 


Orchestral Handel, outside the Con- 
certi Grossi, is not often encountered 
hereabouts. In the solid, satisfying 
Overture of yesterday, composed, with 
the Oratorio which follows it, in 1745 
to mark London’s escape from an in- 
vasion by Charles Edward the Pre- 
terder, Handel is more British than the 
British. No wonder England took him 
to its heart. The performance was as 
scund as the music. 

As one-time conductor of the Diaghilev 
Ballet Mr. Goossens may have felt that 
the expert orchestration of the “Care 
raval,” by Glazounoyv, with the assiste 
ance of Liadov and Tcherepnin after 
sketches by Rimsky-Korsakov, deserved 
a concert performance. On this theré 
may be two opinions. What was heard 
yesterday was ballet-music sorely in 
need of a ballet. Moreover, the ‘‘Carnae 
val’ intrinsically sounds better just as 
Schumann wrote it—for the pianoforte. 
Orchestration is not always a help to 
piano music. 


Conductors Own Music 


To be sure, Mr. Goossens’ Nature 
Poems appeared in 1919 as piano pieces, 
but we have the composer’s word for 
it that he originally intended them for 
orchestra, although the instrumentation 
was completed only a short time ago. 

The music itself may be described as 
romantic impressionism, very pleasant 
to hear, particularly the Pastoral; and 
the orchestra dress is sumptuous and 
brilliant.to a degree. This dual number, 
and quite understandably, evoked the 
Warmest applause of the afternoon. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The seventh regular concert by the 
Boston symphony orchestra, Eugene 


Goossens, guest conductor, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 


hall. The program was as follows: 
Handel 
Overture to the ‘‘Occasional Oratdrio’’ 
Schumann 
‘“‘Carnaval’’ (orchestrated by Rimsky- 
Korsakov, Liadov, Glazounov-s and 
Tcherepnin) 
Goossens 


Two Nature Poems Pastoral and 
Bacchanal ; 

Tchaikovsky 
‘*Manfred,’’ ~zsymph . o8; after 


A 
BS oO Op 
Mr. nel wae 7 Fuinanas 


visitor to Boston yesterday, for his: 


integrity and vitality as conductor 
and the charm of his own composi- 
tions on the program are not to be 
gainsaid. Furthermore he did not 
choose a collection of familiar war- 
horses on which to ride to an easy 
success. On the contrary he pro- 
‘ceeded to show us unfamiliar things 
in the symphonic repertoire, the en- 


many and great orchestras is one 
of the most important duties of the 
c -iductor. Cincinnati is lucky to 
have a musician of Mr. Goossens’ 
ability and active intelligence to 
direct its musical season. 

The program was a curious one, 
more interesting in the first half 
than in the second. Tchaikovsky’s 
'Manfred symphony has fallen into 
neglect today, doubtless by reason 
of its tedious finale. About the turn 
of the century it enjoyed such popu- 
‘larity that it once received far and 
away the most votes for a request 
/program by the Chicago orchestra. 
That seems inconceivable now. Its 
romantic element—and Byron's 
poem is romanticism personified— 
seems feverish, the hot-house variety 
as compared with the freshness of 
Schumann's music. 

Undoubtedly’ the Manfred sym- 
phony has many pages of real value; 
it could hardly be entirely barren, 
coming as it did in the full tide of 
Tchaikovsky’s career. The scherzo, 
with its passage work for the wood- 
winds, parts of the Pastorale and 
the first movement should keep it 
i alive. 
| It was an odd coincidence—or was 
| it so designed?—that we should have 
‘had yesterday two pastorales and 
‘two bacchanals, possibly three of the 
| latter if you count the Schumann in 
| that mood. Mr. Goossens has written 
‘genre pieces of undeniable charm. 
|They are not intellectually pre- 
'tentious, nor do they seek at all costs 


|for originality. They set out to be 
[aust what they are described in the 
program, “Nature Poems,” and they 
very effectively succeed in their 


aims. Mr. Goossens has done his. 
‘work of orchestration so well that. 


one would never have guessed their 
origin as piano pieces, 
| Schumann’s “Carnaval,” on the 
other hand, is so well known at piano 
recitals that it is not so easy to turn 
over a new leaf in listening to it. 
Nevertheless these enchanting pieces 
are fascinating in the orchestral 
dress that the Russians have given 
them. The point has always been 
labored that Schumann wrote for 
the orchestra pianistically, and it is 
unbelievable that he would ever have 
orchestrated his piano music with 
the brilliance and sparkle, of which 
these Russian composers have not 
stinted themselves. | 
For this reason there may be) 
some who will feel that the “echt- 
Schumann” is not to be found in the 


ec sé . ” : 
largement of which in these days of. orchestral “Carnaval.”” What is there, | 


though, is a singularly delightful | 
orchestral suite. Schumann’s mel- | 
odies and rhythms, his sudden 
changes in harmony, make tempting 
material for the bright coloring of. 
instrumentation. And how well the 
process, like redecorating an old 
room, has come out! All the dance 
movements are helped and one or 
two of the others, particularly the 
“Chopin” movement, emerge with 
@ surprisingly new loveliness. 

It is rather shocking that 


‘Handel's fine overture to the “Occa- 


sional Oratorio” has never been 
played at a Boston symphony con- 
cert before, and it only bears out 
the contenttion that Handel is the 
most neglected and misunderstood 
of all the great masters. The chief 


thing to remember in these instru- 
mental pieces is to get a good body 
of wind tone to balance the thunder 
and surge of our modern string 
band. Mr. Goossens might have al- 
lowed himself more leeway than he 
did in this matter, but even so he 
secured a just and vigorous per- 
formance. Throughout the concert 
he seemed to get the interpretations 
that he desired. He was cordially re- 
ceived at the end of the first half 
of the program, the longueurs of the 
Manfred symphony doubtless ac- 
counting for the audience’s not 
lingering in the hall to applaud at 
the end. , 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


The Boston Symphony concerts 


this week are conducted by Eugene 


Goossens—the first of the three men 
Who will this season be guest con- 
ductors. Mr. Goossens is no stranget 
here, however, for he has twice be- 
fore appeared in Symphony Hall in 


the same capacity, in 1926 and 1930. 


In those days Mr. Goossens had 
been in the United States only a few 
years and was leader of the Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Since 1931, he has been conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, His! 
present visit includes not only the 
concerts of yesterday afternoon and! 
tonight at Symphony Hall, but that 
of last Thursday evening in Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge. | 

For all three, he chose a novel if | 
somewhat curious program that be- 
gins with the Overture to Handel’s 
“Occasional Oratorio,” includes two 
of Mr. Goossens’ own compositions, 
“Pastoral” and “Bacchanale,” the 
piano suite “Carnaval” of Robert 
Schumann as orchestrated by four 
Russians — Rimsky-Korsakoff, Lia- 
doff, Glazunoff and Tcherepnin— 
and which ends with the “Manfred” 
‘ Symphony by Tchaikovsky. 

To judge by his conducting yes- 
terday, the composer and the con- 
ductor are closely identified in IMr. 
Goossens. That is to say, he hes 
evident warmth for music whose 
dorminant characteristic is color. 
His Own pieces, a brace of tone 
paintings of Nature, are crammed 
with the kaleidoscopic tints obtain- 
able from the modern orchestra, 

The “Pastoral” and “Bacchanale” 
were sketched as orchestral pieces 
nearly 20 years ago. On the advice 
of his publisher, Mr. Goossens 
turned them into plano music, to 
Which a third composition was 
added, and in that form they were 
published. Only a year ago last 
September did the composer begin 
to re-cast the first two in the form 
for which they were originally in- 
tended. Not original in style, they 
represent through assimilation of 
the general devices of tonal Impres- 


sionism, notably of the French 
school, by one who has mastered 
the complex art of modern prcpes- 
tration. * 4 . Sy “HAPs 
Handel’s Overture ‘had not before 
been played at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts. The reason is per- 
haps plain enough. Apart from the 


proverbial Handelian solidity, this 


fragment of a work evidently 
created to ease one of Handel's 
recurring financial problems bex's 
no traces of real inspiration. _ It is, 
rather, music written out of neces- 
sity with all that the term implies. 

Just how much was contributed 
by each of the four Russians to the 
orchestral form of the Schumann 
plano suite cannot be said. At any 
rate, the music in this form is little 

nown, and the present concert per- 
formances are said to be the first in 
the United States. As the back- 
ground for a ballet, to which use the 
transcription was put upon com- 
mission of Sergei Diaghilev and 
later by the Monte Carlo Russian 
Ballet, it served well] encugh, But 
Schumann’s pianv style is too dis- 
tinctive to bear transcribing with- 
out loss of the inimitable Schumann 
flavor, 

On one sense, Mr. Goossens’ enter- 
prise in offering the “Manfred” 
Symphony was laudable, because it 
is seldom heard. The Symphony 
itself does not bear scrutiny. How, 
indeed, could the Tcheikovsky who 
had written the F minor Symphony 


some years before have set on paper 


the hollow, trivial echoes of early 
19th Century Romanticism that per- 
meate the “Manfred”. music? For 
once it is possible to condemn a 
work and thereby share the com- 


‘poser’s own. opinion. Only three 


years after he had finisheq it, Tchai- 
kovsky wrote of the “Manfred” 
Symphony that it was “. ». a repul- 
Sive work, and I hate it heartily, all 
except the first movement.” 

Mr. Goossens conducted Handel, 
Schumann and Tchaikovsky in a 
capable forthright manner, but 
without fine nuances or the emo- 


tional feeling that bring distinction. 


and individuality. He Was received 
cordially by the Friday audience. 
C. W, D. 


Bugene-Ko aq eho. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, is 
guest conductor this week of the 
Boston Orchestra, For this seventh 
program of the season he chose the 
following works: Handel, Overture to 
the “Occasional” Oratorio::, Schu- 
mann, “Carnaval,” orchestrated 
oy Rimsky-Korsakoff, Liadoff, 
Glazounoff, and Tchérepnin; Goos- 
sens, “Two Nature Poems”; Tchai- 


<ovsky, “Manfred Symphony, op. 58. 


Mr. Goossens has stood on the 
Symphony Hall dais before, but his 
last appearance there was nearly 
nine years ago; hence we looked 
forward to his return. He occupies 
a distinguished place in the musical 
world, as composer and more par- 
ticularly as conductor. As conductor 
he is businesslike, authoritative, 
there is no nonsense about him. His 
sparing use of the left hand is per- 
haps symbolic of his straightfor- 
ward interpretations, as well as of 
his careful work in rehearsal. 

As a program maker Mr. Goossens 
has odd fancies. Witness the 
Strangely contrived list he submitted 
yesterday. The Handel and the 
Goossens items were listed as first 
performances “at these concerts,” 
the Schumann orchestration as a 
first time in the United States. It 
is laudable to offer novelties to an 
experienced audience, but novelty in 
itself does not justify the inclusion 
of a composition. It may have been 
thought that the Handel Oratorio 
celebrating an escape from war or 
revolution was especially timely: 
unfortunately, the overture has all 
the features of the kind of music 
its title confesses it to be. The 
Adagio for oboe has a nostalgic 
charm, but the first two sections and 
the final march are commonplace. 

Schumann’s “Carnaval” was or- 


chestrated for the use of the 
Diaghileff Ballet. (This is not the or- 
chestration used by the present 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe.) No doubt 
it was effective for its purpose. But 
why play this version in a concert 
hall? It sounds merely like piano 
music orchestrated. The instrumen- 
tation detracts from rather than 
adds to its beauties; it even em- 
phasizes the fact that they are fad- 
ing. Mr. Goossens’s own Poems. 
“Pastoral” and “Bacchanal,” are 
good examples of neo-Impressionist- 
Celtic Twilight music. 

To cap all this with the “Manfred” 
Symphony seemed in advance the 
acme of recklessness in program 
making. But after what had gone 
before, the “Manfred” Symphony, 
with all its obvious faults, was very 
welcome. Byron’s poem is one of 
the ultimate absurdities of the Ro- 
mantic movement. Schumann suc- 
ceeded in bringing out.the worst in 
it, But Tchaikovsky was a great 
symphonic composer. He took the 
poem as a departing point, but he 
spoke with the voice of Tchaikov- 
sky, not of Byron. Even the faults 
of the “symphony” are his, not 
Byron’s, There is much of “1812” in 
it, something of the Fourth Sym- 
phony, a little forecasting of the 
Sixth, even something of “Swan 
Lake.” You may laugh at the theme 
of Manfred wandering in despair, 
and at the theatricalities of the 
Finale. But forget the poem and 
listen to the music. You will be 
fascinated with the composition of 
the first movement, with the 
rhythmic variety of the Scherzo, 
with the sustained lyricism of the 
Pastorale. 

The performance of the entire pro- 
gram was brilliant. Mr. Goossens 
clearly had the co-operation of the 
players, who made his task easy. 

L. A. S. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 3, at 8:15 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN MissA SOLEMNIS IN D Major, Op. 123 
For Orchestra, Chorus, and Four Solo Voices 
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Assai sostenuto: Mit Andacht; 
Andante assai ben marcato; Tempo primo 
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Allegro ma non troppo; Adagio; 
Andante; Allegro; Grave 
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INTERMISSION 


SANCTUS: Adagio: Mit andacht; Allegro pesante; 
Presto; Preludium: Sostenuto ma non troppo; 
Andante molto cantabile 


(Violin solo, RICHARD BURGIN) 


AGNus Der: Adagio; Allegretto vivace; 
Allegro vivace; Tempo primo 


CHORUS 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE WoopwortnH, Conductor 
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SOLOISTS 


JEANNETTE VREELAND, Soprano JOHN PRIEBE, Tenor 
ANNA KASKAS, Contralto NORMAN CORDON, Bass 
E. POWER BIGGS, Organ 
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Symphony Concert 


Beethoven’s ‘Missa Solemnis’ 
In a Rewarding Performance 


off ec 3)! Le By MOSES SMITH \f_ 

Music, which, like the other arts, began by being a hand- 
maiden of religion, has continued to serve in that capacity during 
the recent centuries of its independence, Many of the greatest 
composers, as well as perhaps some of the worst, have written for 
churchly occasions. Bach spent most of his life at the task. Beet- 
hoven, whom no one would charge with excess of piety, devoted 
untold labor and anguish to the “Missa solemnis,” that is, for a 
service in the Roman Catholic Church, Because men like Bach 
and Beethoven were first of all musicians, whatever their religios- 
ity, it has come about that the music which they wrote for per- 
formance in a church is nowimains presumably for Serge 


more customarily heard in the|Koussevitzky and the Victor,mu- 
concert hall. sical and engineering experts to 
The few previous perform-'decide. At least they will have. 


ances which the “Missa solemn-,another choice tonight. 
is” has enjoyed in Boston, it is There was no loss in spirit or 
true, have been of a festive or intensity yesterday, and there 
special character. But it has was a great improvement in pre- 
finally reached the status of rep- cision and refinement of detail. 
ertory-piece in the subscription This was a natural consequence 
series of the Boston Symphony of the increased familiarity of 
Orchestra. It was so rendered at the performers with the work. 
yesterday's matinee perform-|Dr. Koussevitzky’s ardent zeal in 
ance, and thus it will be repeated|the re-creation of what is com- 
tonight. If the applause which|Mmonly regarded as one of the 
periodically punctuates the usualigreatest of all musical master- 
concert was reserved until the|pieces was aided by a surer grasp 
end yesterday the reason was to|on tempo, ‘wider and subtler dy- 
be found in a printed note in-|namic range and so forth. One 
serted in the program-book, in-'might ‘still question the pace he 
forming the audience that the sometimes set, as, in at least two 
performance was being recorded instances, a presto .that was 
for the phonograph by the Victor something less than fleet. But 
Company. most of the time one willingly 

- oe followed the lead. / 

Records had already been He was enabled to realize his 
sa = a eesigg of pe concepts by a remarkable ag- 
tag April "hae Gated ent on gregation of performers. For the 
a onc raiita ey ou superlative Boston Symphony 
y. é perform. Orchestra was once again assist- 
ised was better yesterday. \ed by the Harvard Glee Club 
tO Be eng awl! be good enoughiand Radcliffe Choral Society, 
1 posterity re-trained hy G. Wallace Wood- 


worth, and singing better than 
within recent memory. ‘The 
quartet of soloists was an admir- 


able group, all familiar from 
previous performance with this 
orchestra. Jeannette Vreeland, 


Anna Kaskas, John Priebe and 
Norman Cordon. E. Power Biggs 
presided at the organ. 
k * * 
The singing of the chorus was 
especially. noteworthy. The tone 
had less than usual of the hard- 


ness and lack of body which one 
has come to accept from these 


student performers as the price 
of their remarkable accuracy. In 
the latter quality they again ex- 
celled, their intonation through- 
out the performance being uni- 
formly truer than that of the 
soloists and sometimes even— 
believe it or not—than that of 
the instrumentalists. Their 
singing style was far less choppy 
than in the past; marked by a 
better legato. 

The soloists had a hard time 


of it, as Beethoven’s cruel tessi- 


tura made inevitable, but- they 
came out rather better than 
usual. One heard again, and 
gratefully, the voices and singing 
of Miss Kaskas and Mr. Cordon, 
previously heard with the Boston 
Orchestra, if memory serves, 
only at last summer’s Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival. 

The first part of the perform- 
ance, consisting of the “Kyrie”’ 
and “Gloria,” came cff the best; 
and that was indeed beautiful. 
There was some falling-off in 
precision if not vitality during 
the second part, consisting of 
the “Credo.” The closing sec- 
tion, containing the “Sanctus” 
and the “Angus dei,” was unfor- 
tunately marked by a consider- 
able amount of faulty intona- 


graph records are concerned, 
there will be still time to rem- 
edy the fault wns evening. 

* 


Despite the indicated reserva- 
tions the performance was an 
ennobling occasion. If my ex- 
perience is at all typical, the 


Mass, at first hearing a rather 
bleak affair, grows on ‘ach new 


re-acquaintance in warmth as 
well as stature. Dr. Koussevit- 
zky is right: it is a work with 
which the general concert-going 
public should be familiar and 
from which they, as well as he, 
may draw sustenance. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The eighth regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall. The concert was devoted to a 
performance of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis in D major, Op. 123. The 
chorus was that of the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor. 
The soloists were Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano; Anna Kaskas, con- 
tralto; John Priebe, tenor; Norman 
Cordon, bass. E. Power ey S assist- 


ed at the organ. Wge 3,9 


Beethoven’s Missa soictihet one 


of those masterpieces of music 
which requires some study in order 
that its merits be appreciated and 
its peculiarities understood. Unfor- 
tunately, an audience predisposed 
in the first place in favor of non- 
choral, symphonic music, is apt to 
be impatient with a long choral 
work, This is undoubtedly the situ- 
ation today in Boston; and, however 
it has arisen, the result is that a 
good many people willfully neglect 
a lot of remarkable music. 

This is not the place to investigate 
the causes for the unpopularity of 
choral music in this city today, but 
in the case of the Beethoven Mass 
it may be said that the high esteem 
in which Bach’s B minor Mass and 
St. Matthew Passion are held is bad 


tion, an epidemic through which preparation for the choral art of 
only the chorus passed without Beethoven. Scholars have found 
contagion. So far as} the phono- similarity in the writing of each for 





rus, but the fact remains that 


the differences, both emotional and 


intellectual, are far more striking. 

- It is possible to argue that there 
are cycles of taste, and that our 
age leans toward Bach. If you 
asked each person in Symphony 
hall yesterday whether he preferred 
the Bach Mass to the Beethoven, it 
is our guess that the former would 


win the most votes, in spite of the 


fact that it is longer. This would 
not matter ultimately, since we are 
told by all authorities that both are 


equally great works of art. But it 
would account for a certain indiffer- | 


ence obviously abroad in the audi- 
ence yesterday. 

The Credo is unquestionably the 
most extraordinary music of the 
whole mass. The geniue with which 
Beethoven has set the difficult text 
is not to be denied. Yet doubtless 
the audience was upset by the 
Strange staccato emphasis on the 
conjunction “et.” It is also possible 
that the fashion for terse and 

ecise endings accounts for the 

Celing of tedium that we experi- 
ence with Beethoven’s long-drawn- 
out cadences. | 

Whatever the attitude of the 
quiescent public, the Missa Solemnis 
provides exciting and hair-raising 
problems for the singers. The Har- 
vard and Radcliffe chorus was cut 
down from the full body used last 
spring on the enlarged stage. It 
sang, thanks to Mr. Woodworth’s 
training, extremely well. It was 
amazing how well on the whole the 
sustained high notes, the often 
unheard lower voices and the rhyth- 
mic accents came off yesterday. Of 
course, there were varying degrees 
of success, but the whole was a 
splendid piece of work. 

The soloists, two of whom, Miss 
Kaskas and Mr. Cordon, were not 
the same as in the performance last 
April, were better matched than last 
season and offered at all times ex- 
cellent singing. Miss Vreeland 
always a tower of strength in this 
difficult music, and she was most 
ably seconded by Miss Kaskas. Both. 
Mr. Priebe and Mr. Cordon also 


evidently taken up the matter of the 
repancy in Latin pronunciation, 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Italian enunciation. 

So difficult a work as the Missa 
Solemnis, one that requires so much 
preparation, certainly merited more 
than one performance, for in all 
likelihood the second would be a 
better one. Dr. Koussevitzky was, 
therefore, right in giving it in the 
regular series. The public did not 
show much curiosity to hear it at 
the extra pension fund concert, so 
that Dr. Koussevitzky’s only course 
was to shrug his shoulders and: do 
as he now has done. Owing to the 
fact that the performance was being 
recorded, it was inexcusably thought- 


less of a few in the audience to 


leave before the Agnus Dei. There 
was the second intermission for that 
purpose. 


BEETHOVEN’S 
BiG WORK BY 
SYMPHONY 


Harvard and Radcliffe 
Singers Do Chorus 
Parts 


ee “iT 8 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis fills 
is the Symphony Concerts of this week, 


This remarkable work, coeval with 
the Ninth Symphony, was revived 


here by Dr. K 
sang well. Dr. Koussevitzky ha Pc A Oussevitzky for the 


entenary Festival of 


1927 and repeated by him at a pen- 


sO odd a feature of the April per- sion fund concert last spring. An 


formance; 


and the soloists followed unsuccessfu] attempt was 


made to 


the lead of the chorus in a non- 


record this last performance and yes-| 


terday afternoon another and pre- 
sumably successful try was made, 
Certainly, the performance went off 
with no discernable hitch and the 
R. C. A. Victor Company might wait 
long and search far and wide to find 
a better one. | 


HARVARD AND RADCLIFFE 


Yesterday, as before, under Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s direction, the chorus was 
drawn from the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society and 
had been prepared for its exacting task 
by G. Wallace Woodworth. Of yester- 
day’s solo singers two, Jeannette Vree- 


land, the soprano, and John Priebe, the 
tenor, participated in the performance 
of last April. The other members of 
the quartet, Anna Kaskas, the con- 
tralto, and Norman Cordon, the bass, 
were new to their roles, as far as Bos- 
ton is concerned. The organist was E, 
Power Biggs and Mr. Burgin, as was 
to be expected, provided the important 
violin solo in the Benedictus. 


Not Equal of Bach 


There are compositions, such as the 
B minor Mass of Bach, the G minor 
Symphony of Mozart and Beethoven's 
own “Eroica,’” which have won what 
amounts to universal acceptance. 
Neither the Ninth Symphony, with its 
choral Finale, of which some critics 
do not approve, nor this Mass in D 
major can be placed in that fortunate 
company. Regarding these, disputes 
still wage and: are likely to wage for 
some time to come, 

Among those who accept the Mass 
wholeheartedly and unreservedly are 
such pietists as the late Vincent d’Indy, 
who find it to be Beethoven’s complete 
confession of faith, and those critics, 
among them Ernest Newman, who be- 
lievably let their interests in the cir- 
cumstances of the music’s composition 
influence their judgment on the music 
itself. In both cases, the more scep- 
tical can descry a sort of critical, 
wishful thinking. 


Distinctly Uneven 


As one who speaks for the opposition 
this reviewer will once more set him- 
self on record as finding the Mass a 
distinctly uneven.and hence not al- 
together satisfactory achievement. If 
ail of it were as impressive as some 
of it undeniably is we would have a 
masterpiece ranking not too far below 


the B’ minor Mass of Bach and this is 
very high praise, indeed. On the other 
hand, your humble servant avers that 


if all of the Mass were as unconvinc- 
ing as are many of its pages, even its 
exalted authorship would not have kept 


it alive. 

We are told that certain portions of 
the Mass were the result of an almost 
superhuman effort on Beethoven’s part 
and we are supposed, therefore, to 
think the more highly of them. And 
yet we can easily imagine Bach ac- 
complishing the far greater contra- 
puntal feats of the Mass in B minor, 
with no untoward expenditure of en- 
ergy and effort. The polyphonic terms 
in which the Cantor of Leipzig thought 
so readily were for Beethoven a prob- 
lem to be wrestled with, and even then 
he attains but rarely to what was the 
equivalent of his predecessor’s natural 
speech. 


Ungrateful for Voices 


Save for the beginning of the Gloria 


and the end of the Credo the fugal 
portions of the Mass are not the most 
rewarding. In the end, it is the homo- 
phonic Beethoven who prevails. 

And always there is the matter of 
the ungrateful, yes, unskillful, writing 
for voices. The singers of yesterday 
deserved the utmost credit for ‘so 
bravely acquitting themselves in tasks 
that rightly should never have _ been 
set them. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


This week, for the first time in 
the history of the Boston Symphony, 
subscribers to the’ Friday and Sat- 
urday concerts ae privileged’ to 
hear Beethoven’s; “Missa Solemnis,” 
Until now this gfant among choral 
masterpieces had een given by the 
orchestra on but four special occa- 
sions—the opening. of Symphony 
Hall in 1900, twice during the Bee- 
thoven Centenary festival in 1927, 
and just last April ‘at a concert for 
the benefit a the Boston 31) 7 
pension fund. | f' be 

The performances V80 24) aft-. 
ernoon and tonight,, conducted by 
Dr. Serge Koussevitky,. are being 
recorded. The assisting choruses 
are the Radcliffe Choval Society and 
the Harvard Glee Club, trained by | 
G. Wallace Woodworth. The solo-. 
ists are Jeannette Vreeland, sopra- 
no; Anna Kaskas, contralto; Johii ' 
Priebe, tenor, and Norman Cordon, | 
bass. The part for organ is taken | 
by E. Power Biggs. ‘ 
_Beethoven began his score in 1818, 
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intending it for performance at tne 
installation as Archbishop of 
Almuetz, of his benefactor, pupil 
and friend, the Archduke Rudolph. 
But as was the case with other of 
his scores, the work grew in magni- 
tude’ while he was writing it; he 
refused to be hurried, and it was’ 
not .until nearly five years after-. 
‘ward—three years too late for the 
elevation of. Rudolph—that the 
“Missa Solemnis” was completed. 

Both, ironic and a revelation of 
the way of genius is the fact that 
this work, a setting of church 
liturgy, turned out a vast, dramatic 
and intensely presgnal expression 
of man’s address to, God. So great 
and commanding a genius was Bee- 
thoven that he could not have been 
limited by the. technical conven- 
tions of the Mass, from some of 
which he freely departed. In’ the 
‘Ninth Symphony and the “Missa 
Solemnis” Beethoven sang from his 
heart for all mankind. Nor is this 
the sole resemblance between those 
two incredible masterpieces. A 
likeness of orchestral and vocal 
Style characterizes both, together 
with the indefinable quality of 
mystic vision also found in = Bee- 
thoven’s last string quartets. 

Deaf and withdrawn in upon him- 
self, Beethoven at that point in his 
life must have lived in a spiritual 
realm access to which is denied ordi- 
nary men pre occupied with mun- 
dane affairs of existence, To this 
reason, beyond all doubt, may be 
ascribed the unique style of these 
compositions, and the cruel ‘tech- 
nical difficulties, especially for the 
Singers, that stand in the way of 
frequent performance of the “Mass. 

Yesterday’s performance, as that 
last April had done, left one listener 
overwhelmed by its emotional force. 
Race, tgain the exaltation of Dr. 

l1izKy Ss 
all before a conducting carried 

ere are perhaps, in presenti 
sO huge and complex a Ht ekg a 
to be minor shortcomings on the 
part of chorus and soloists. Let them 
be overlooked, for they were as | 
nothing in the cumulative effect of | 
the Whole. It may be observed in | 
Passing that Mr. Priebe’s voice has 
gained depth and richness since he 
first sang here two seasons ago; 
that Miss Vreeland and Miss Kas- 

Kas, apart from occasional] and un- 
avoidable hardness of tone adue to | 


the terrific range of their parts, sang 
very well indeed and that Mr. Cor- 
don with his sonorous voice sus- 
tained his part commendably. 

All concerned, notably including 
Mr. G. Wallace Woodworth, whose 


| zealous training resulted in the pre- 


vailing excellence of the Radcliffe 
and Harvard singers, may rest as- 
sured that their achievement is of 
major importance, Cy Wea 


The ‘Missa Solemnis’ 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Beethoven’s Solemn Mass in D will 


make its first appearance at the sub- 
scription concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Friday and 
Saturday of this week. The neces- 
sity of an enlarged stage to accom- 
modate the orchestral and choral] 
forces, four .soloists and the organ 


has réSiricted the work to. a few 


performances at special concerts 
heretofore. Thus it was given at the 
inaugural exercises of Symphony 
Hall in 1900, at the Beethoven Cen- 
tenary Festival in 1927, and at a 
Pension Fund concert last April. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s desire to present the 
work to the regular audiences, how- 
ever, has resulted in a wholly new 
arrangement of the Symphony Hall 
stage with adequate though close 
quarters for t Harvard ang Rad- 
cliffe choruseyx(/£E f; f 176 unt 

The Ninth aetnphohy nd the Mass 
in D occupied Beethoven at the same 
time, and the two works were in- 
troduced at the same concert. Bee- 
thoven was 48 when he undertook 
the Mass in 1818—about the same 
age as Bach when he wrote his Mass 
in B minor and the St. Matthew 
Passion, gathering together his pow- 
ers at their prime for achievements 
of bewildering concentration and 
majesty. Begun in 1818, the Mass 
was not completed until 1823, and it 
is doubtful if Beethoven would have 


ceased to revise his score even then . 


—-bestowing upon every detail that 
loving care which his proudest works 
received—if the need for marketing 
the work had not been so importu- 
nate. A mass of exceptional length 
is not exactly the best of selling ma- 
terial for an impecunious composer, 
particularly when he devotes five 
years to its composition. 


Archduke Rudolf, Beethoven’s stu- 
dent and patron, became the Arch- 
bishop-elect of Olmiitz in 1818, and 
Beethoven conceived the idea of 
writing his second Mass—the Mass 
in C was written 10 years earlier— 
for the actual liturgy of his friend’s 
installation. Despite the fact that 
the score was. not ready until two 
years after the service had neces- 
sarily taken place, the fact is signifi- 
cant that Beethoven planned the 
work for practical, though ideal, ec- 
clesiastical purposes; it was only 
afterward in advertising his music 
that he suggested the possibility of 
its use as an oratorio. 

Yet his treatment of the missal 
text grows constantly more per- 


sonal as his response to its beau- 
ties ‘ develops. The “Kyrie,” the 
“Gloria,” and the “Credo” are all 
fairly fixed forms, the latter two 
having texts so lengthy that any- 
thing but a straightforward setting 
of them would inevitably overbal- 
ance the structure of the mass as & 
whole. Following the form of the 
text for the form of his work, 
Beethoven gives it his whole experi- 
ence in the making of musical edi- 
fices: in the first three sections he 
builds dramatic polyphonic moun- 
tains of propulsive sound, piling 


‘sonority upon sonority, and contrast 


upon contrast, until he has ex- 
hausted the possibilities of his text 
and. the generating melodies to 
which he sets it. 


| ey Seen Sia 
The “Sanctus” and “Benedictus” 
of the fourth part, and the final 
“Agnus dei” and “Dona nobis pacem” 
offer Beethoven his most individual 
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opportunity. He is now free to de- 
part from the traditional forms of 


the mass and write music. more nat- 
urally following the symphonic style 
to which he is accustomed. The 
shorter texts may be expanded by 
repetition and recapitulation to form 
movements of sufficient breadth to 
companion the “Gloria” and the 
“Credo.” All the resources of the 
composer’s art are now given free 
flight to interpret and dramatize 
words that were so close to Beetho- 
ven’s feelings that he was moved to 
write “Prayer for inward and out- 
ward peace” over the first staves of 
the “Dona,” with its unmistakably 
martial suggestion of the menacing 
approach of an invading host with 
distant drums and trumpets, and 
its often quoted “beating of the 
wings of the dove of peace” im- 
mediately before the final entrance 
of the chorus. 

The ultimate moment of inspira- 
tion, however, is contained in the 
prelude which introduces that sec- 
tion of the fourth movement de- 
voted to the “Benedictus,” and the 
beginning of the movement proper 
when the ecstatic tones of the solo 
violin, supported by a solitary pair 
of flutes, float down from above like 
a blessing, while the basses murmur 
the rapt monotone “Benedictus qui 
venit in nomine Domini.” “Certainly 
there has been no composition for 
any form of religious music, in 
which the idea of accomplishing a | 
miracle, the descent of something | 
divine, has been so simply and SO | 
convincingly expressed,” writes Dr. 
Tovey of this perfectly aimed dart 
of genius. G. H. L. 8. 


themselves, E. 


Mass in D 


Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis,” in 
D major, fills the eighth program of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 


season, presented yesterday after- 
noon and to be repeated tonight in 
Symphony Hall, The performance of 
yesterday was recorded. : 

‘| Thus Bostonians were given an- 
other opportunity, unexpectedly soon 
after last spring’s Pension Fund per- 
formance, to hear this work which, 
‘because of the difficulties involved 
in assembling forces capable of 
doing it justice, is not often found 
on a program. It was performed at 
the dedication of Symphony Hall, 
Oct. 15, 1900: at the Opening of the 
Beethoven Centenary Festival in 
1927, and once more last spring. 

The chorus used this fall is again 
made up of the combined choirs of 
the Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, both prepared 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, and again 
yesterday these young singers proved 
how happily chosen they are for this 
music. Their tona] quality was ex- 
cellent, their vitality unflagging, and 
their responsiveness to the conduc- 
tor’s direction unfailing. Above all, 
their eagerness and devotion were 
once more Sstirringly in evidence. 


_ 


They deserve a large measure of 
credit for the splendid perform- 
ance. Yond tTo bre. 3 a Vy 

There were substitutions among 
the soloists. Jeanette Vreeland and 
John Priebe reappeared as the so- 
prano and the: tenor, respectively, 
but for contralto there was Anna 

askas, and for bass, Norman Cor- 


don. All ave & g00d account of 
Power Biggs was at 


the organ console, and Richard Bur- 


gin, assistant 


solo violin par 


conductor, played the 
t in the Sanctus. 


Dr. Koussevitzky Showed his usual 


mastery of t 
forces under 





he score and Of the 


his command, Never. 
theless, one felt a. 


ception of this 
its dramatic con 
devotiona] quality w 
more clearly by a 
Namic scheme. 


again that his con- 
music exaggerates 
tent, and that its 
Ould be revealed 
less violent dy- 
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Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Rochester, Buffalo, Ann Arbor, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. The next regular pair of concerts 
will take place on December 16 and December 17. 


Ninth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DEcEMBER 16, at 2:30 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 17, at 8:15 o'clock 


Symphony in B-flat, No. 102 
Largo: Allegro vivace : 
Adagio 
Menuetto: Allegro: ‘Trio 
Finale: Presto 
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“Dédicaces,” for Piano and Orchestra, with 
Soprano obbligato 


a la Ville 

a la Campagne 
a la Mer 
Epilogue 
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(First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43 
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Allegretto 

Tempo andante ma rubato 
Vivacissimo. Lento e suave 
Finale: Allegro moderato 
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SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
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STEINWAY PIANO 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


on, where the soloist does not wind 
up in a blaze of glory? The sec- 


The ninth regular concert by the ong movement, “To the City,” is a 


Boston Symphony orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given. 
yesterday afternooon in Symphony 
Hall. Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, 


was the soloist. The program was 9s 
follows: Me? fA 4, f 
re) 2 Haydn 


Symphony in B flat i au, » 6% 04 ace 
‘*‘Dedicaces’’ for piano and orchestra 


with soprano obbligato.........Dukelsky 


Sibelius 
Mr. Dukelsky’s “Dedications,” 


which was heard for the first time 


Symphony No. 2 in D major Op. 


‘sort of brilliant toccata, an in- 


relentless,fury of its drive, it most 
nearly approaches program music. 
We do get an impression of a city 
in these pages, whereas in the move- 
ments devoted to the country and 
the sea we are not necessarily car- 
ried away by pastoral or oceanic 
emotions. 


strumental show piece. With its. 
syncopation, its restlessness and the. 


- Symphony Concert 


Symphonies by Haydn and Sibelius 
And a New Composition by Dukelsky 


ee 


Yee l?, (93 1 By MOSES SMITH. | ¢ [AP rene 

Neither a new work by Vladimir Dukelsky, requiring two solo- 
ists, nor the remarkable Haydn Symphony in B-flat (No, 102) 
stirred the audience appreciably from Christmas-shopping apathy 


at yesterday’s matinee concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Only after a characteristically intense and glowing performance 
of the Sibelius Second Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky did 
the listeners seem to add warmth to their handclapping, and some 
of the more venturesome even generated sounds with their feet 
and throats. The combination of the composer-hero of the day, 
the particular favorite Symphony in question, and the way of the 


terd ie t , The third movement, as the com- 
yesterday, is the most impressive josey admits, is the most diatonic 


novelty that we have so far been and, therefore, the most easily 
offered this season. Provided that a grasped at a first hearing. It is, 
pianist such as Mr. Sanroma can be Moreover, a singularly effective con- 
had to play the difficult piano part/|trast to the boisterousness of the 
—for it is not what is known as second. The “Sea” movement is 
grateful music for the soloist—the music of amazing power and va- 


work should stay in the repertoire 


riety. Mr. Dukelsky has not once 


for some time to come. It is a been tedious, he never goes on talk- 
brilliant work and does not deserve ing after he has ceased to have 
the fate of so much new music, that|anything to say. If one heard this 
of enjoying a solitary performance work in the distant future, doubt- 


and a “succes d’estime.” 
What are we to call and how define 
“Dedications”? In spite of the im- 


portance of the soloist, it cannot 
be called q@ concerto. So meager are 
the musical terms at our disposal 
that we already call pieces ‘‘concer- 
tos” which are manifestly nothing 
of the kind. Nor is it what the 
French call a “symphonie concer- 
tante.” It is not program music, a 
tone poem or a suite. Has Mr. 
Dukelsky invented a new form? 
Hardly—but he has done what any 
composer of talent always ends by 
doing when he cannot fit his ideas 
into one of the conventional forms. 
He expands those forms and rigs up 
something that will present his 
thoughts in the most effective way. 
Accordingly Mr. Dukelsky appears 
to have begun with the Guillaume 
Apollinaire poems as inspiration or 
imaginative, spring-board. He then 
sets one of these poems for soprano 
voice with rather spare and even 
freakish orchestral accompaniment, 
not unlike the manner of Stravinsky 
in some of his later works. Mar- 
guerite Porter .was the capable so- 
prano in yesterday’s performance. 
The voice does not reappear again 


less one could place it historically 
as to its style. At the moment it 
sounds both original and interest- 
ing. It is, perhaps, an exhilarat- 
ing rather than a profound work. 
The performance, barring one slip, 
if we are not mistaken, seemed par- 
ticularly « efficient. Mr. Sanroma 
was the able soloist in a very dif- 
ficult role, which reached a climax 
in a really ferocious cadenza. The 
composer was in the audience to 
receive the applause. 

We have not left much space 
for Haydn and Sibelius, nor is much 
needed. The former is a master- 


piece of Haydn’s later symphonic 
Style, full of the freshest invention 


and richness of thought. It is ad- 
visable. as Dr. Koussevitzky did, to 
employ all the modern orchestra’s 
‘Strings, for these late Haydn sym- 
phonies have no more reason to be 
mollvcoddled than Beethoven... The 
‘Sibelius 2nd Symphony drew forth 
tumultuous applause. The perform- 
ance on the whole was splendid, 
though there was one faulty en- 
trance in the finale. The symphony 
has, however, been too frequently 
, played of late. It is time it had a 


until the short epilogue where the{'est, at least in Boston, along with 


composition ends in the mood of the 
beginning. This alone would dispose 


the Franck D minor and the Tchai- 
kovsky 5th. It is not so perfect 


of the concerto notion, for who ever ‘hat it can stand unlimited hear- 
heard of a concerto, from Mozart !§8s. : 


Boston Symphony Orchestra and~ 


Dr. Koussevitzky with it pre- 
vailed as it has almost annually 
through the past decade. 

For the Symphony in D ma: 
jor is a favorite of the conduc- 
tor as of the audience. In a lit- 


tle more than nine years it has. 
now appeared seven times on. 


the programs of the main sub 
scription series of concerts. That 
number, it is submitted, is a lit- 
tle too large even if the heroic 


mould of the composition be 


conceded. The available sym- 
phonic repertory is too varied, 


the number of neglected master- 
works and works of the second 
flight too great to warrant fre- 
quent iteration of any given 
work. Even Sibelius, now a pop- 
ular composer whose music Dr. 
Koussevitzky presents so com- 
pellingly, could yield the Third, 
Fourth and Sixth Symphonies, 
which are still relatively unfa- 
miliar in Boston. 

One of the answers, of course 
(it always is at this time of 
year), is the western trip of the 
orchestra during last week. Re- 
turning from arduous journey- 
ing and a full week of concerts, 
the musicians faced the pros- 
pect of preparing a difficult new 


contemporary score. What more 
natural than to surround it was 
a symphony the men could al- 
most play by heart and (in the 
case of the Haydn) another 
prepared for the trip? To clinch 
the case, there was the addition- 
al consideration that the Dukel- 
sky composition, despite its elab- 
orate piano solo and vocal obbli- 
gato, was not likely to be an in- 
sratiating work; a sure-fire au- 
dience success. Sugar the pill, 
then, with music of familiar fla- 


yor, 
oT  ® 


As it happened the audience 
could have responded with 
cheers to the performance of the 
Haydn Symphony almost as jus- 
tifiably as in the case of the Sl 
belius. Donald Francis Tovey 
regards it as one of Haydn's 
“three greatest instrumental 
works.” It is easy to agree with 
the professor. The Symphony 
exhibits a wealth of invention 
and resource, a variety of ex- 
pressiveness and, in general, 
freshness and originality rare 
even for Haydn. Here was no 
lackey making music momenta- 
rily to entertain his patron. 
Here rathcr was an artist and 
creator of the first rank, setting 
down his profoundest as well as 
most persuasive thoughts for 
the most cultivated persons of 
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his time (and, whether or not{pler language, as in the slow. 
he realized it, of successive gen-|movement, the music becomes 
sentimental and more than 


erations) to hear. 


The performance of yesterday faintly suggestive of the lighter 
was such as to make these theater with which the compos- 
things clear. The richness of er, under an alias, has had more 
tone and precision of technic of than passing intercourse. 


the Boston Orchestra were ad- 
mirably suited to make the Sym- 
phony sound at its best. So, too, 
was the approach of the conduc. 
tor—refined but not precious. 
dramatic but not cheap. Dr. 
Koussevitzky has been praised 
for many things and blamed for 
others. We were reminded yes- 
terday that he is now almost 
the ideal interpreter of the mu- 
Sic of Haydn. 
a ae 

Dukelsky’s “Dedicaces” is es- 
sentially a three-movement pi- 
ano concerto. As qa sort of prel- 


ude there is a short movement,’ 


The jazzier sections also re- 
call his other nature. But they 
seemed, on the whole, the best 
parts of the score, the most nat- 
ural and the most vital. There 
was a rhythmic exhilaration in 
the patterns and cross-patterns, 
as apparently brilliantly played 


On the piano by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma and more tentatively 
(as it seemed) by the orchestra. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


“Miracles” ‘occasionally happen 
even to a great conductor and or- 
chestra with whom superlative per- 


Which he calls “L’envoi,” that! gormances are the rule. Such “mira- 


Serves as setting for a text by 
Guillaume Apollinaire, which a 
soprano sings with the orches- 
tra. An even briefer postlude 
follows the last movement and, 
in the voice of the singer, re- 
calls the last lines of the text. 
The words themselves, suitably 
modern, are not meant to de- 
scribe the music (or vice ver- 
sa), according to the composer; 
and he ought to know. So far 
aS I could tell, the vocal part, 
apparently well sung yesterday 
by Marguerite Porter, is pleasant 
enough with orchestral accom- 
paniment, but adds nothing es- 
sential to the concerto proper, 
the sub-titles of which—“Town,” 
“Country” and “Sea’’—seemed 
arbitrary. : 

The composer writes with a 
more or less expert hand. Most 
of the time his harmonic and 
orchestral vocabulary is the one 
made especially familiar in the 
nineteen-twenties. By so much 
the music seemed already out of 
date. Only a first-rater, which 
Dukelsky obviously is not, could 
immortalize such a vocabulary. 
The dissonances have lost their 
pungency, the huge percussion 
section its “kick.” When Dukel.- 
sky occasionally employs a sim- 


cles,” if they can be analyzed at 
all, consist of technical finesse, in- 


terpretivée distinction and emotional 
intensity carried to a degree where 
they convince a listener that he is 


in the presence of sheer perfec- 


tion. One of these “miracles” oc- 


curred yesterday afternoon when 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky conducted 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
‘the Second Symphony by the Fin- 
nish composer, Jean Sibelius. 


This performance was the finest 
of the work this reviewer has ever 
heard, so clear and beautifully pro- 
portioned that the general structure 
and every finc detail stood revealed 
like a Grecian temple in the sun- 
light of midday. But in addition, 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s reading increased 
in voltage as it progressed until the 
grandeur of the finale was literally 
overwhelming. 

In itself, the Second Symphony 
is “repertory music” (though a mas- 
terpiece), thrice familiar to con- 
ductor, players and audience. How, 
then, was it so miraculously re- 


created, since it has been excel-. 


panel f RO 7 med m f e- 
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predictable achievement resulting 
from an extraordinary joining of 
virtuosity, mind and spirit. That 
the audience realized this was made 
clear by their applause, stamping 
and cheering. 


The program began with one of 
Haydn’s later—and finest —sym- 
phonies, that in B-flat, No. 102, the 
ninth in the series Haydn wrote for 
concerts in London. Almost Bee- 
thovenish in its boldness, the score 
looks ahead to the 19th Century. it 
was superbly played. 

Vladimir Dukelsky’s “Dedications” 
was presented for the first time any- 
where. A species of piano concertu 
unconventionally involving sopranvu 
solos, “Dedications” is complicated 
music, inspired by verses of Guilla- 
ume Apollinaire. It rhapsodizes 
about the city, the country and tne: 
sea. The verse is sung in full at the 
beginning, and a portion is repeated 
for quiet, closing measures. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, the soloist, 
navigated with his usual dexterity 
the bristling difficulties of his part. 
Marguerite Porter made effective 
the exacting portion for voice. The 
first and last movements are in the 
bustling, dissonant manner cf the 
day, with formidable rapid passages 
for solo double-bass, trombones and 
other instruments. 

The slow movement, perhaps the 
best of the three, is melodically and 
harmonically less rigorous, The 
composer was present and bowed 
from the stage.—C. W. D. 


The compeser brings a 
new composition § for 
first performance by 


Dr. Koussevitzky..  , 
Mee 75, [iss ATA 


Viadimir Dukelsky is a curious fig- 
ure on the American musical land- 
scape. He would seem sufficiently 
cxotic if he were judged upon the 
single score of his serious music. 
Such a work as his “Dédicaces,” 
which Dr. Koussevitzky will intro- 
duce at the week-end symphony con- 
certs, would alone be reason to seek 
the varied and conflicting sources of 
so ingenious and odd a creative in- 
tellect. But Mr, Dukelsky does not 
feed upon bread alone; he sweetens 
it well with the rich flavors of the 
musical comedy stage under the 
half - abbreviated, half - anglicized 
pseudonym of Vernon Duke. He has 
contrived much theatrical and film 
music, and is responsible for a num- 
ber of “hits” from such works as 


“The Show Is On,” “Three's a 


Crowd,” and others since he made 
‘his début in London in 1926 with 


“Yvonne.” His latest musical play is 
“The Carousel,” written in collabo- 
ration with Robert Nathan and 
Georges Balanchine. It is to be pro- 
duced in January with a possible 
Boston opening, 

Mr. Dukelsky traces his -ancestry 
to both Spanish and Georgian 
sources. As a boy he studied com- 
position with Gliére at the Conserva- 
tory of Kiev. A suite from his ballet 
“Zephyr et Flore,” written at the 
request of Serge Diaghileff, was pre- 
sented at the symphony concerts in 
1927. Dr. Koussevitzky has also per- 
formed his first two symphonies and 
an “Epitaph” for soprano solo, cho- 
rus. and orchestra in memory of 
Diaghileff. 

Dedicated to Balanchine 


The new work, which is dedicated 
to Georges Balanchine, bears the 
somewhat fulsome title ‘“Dedicaces, 
pour piano, orchestre et voix de 
femme obligato (paroles de Guil- 
laume Apollinaire).” It was begun 
in 1934 and completed in the spring 
of 1938. Despite the factual lengtn 
of the title, the composer has added 
the information that the work 1s 
really “a three-movement plano 
concerto with a vocal epigraph.” 
The soprano sings Apollinaire’s 
poem in the first movement, “L’En- 
voi.” is silent in the second and 
third movements—“To the City” 


and “To the Country” respectively—_ 
and is heard again repeating the | 
final lines of the poem in the epi-' 


logue to the fourth movement, “To 
the Sea.” 

The titles of the movements are 
drawn from various allusions of the 
poem. “Apollinaire breathlessly de- 
scribes those features of his exist- 
ence in the city. the country, and 
on the water that startled or 


trrjohad Nig éhe most,” the com-'| 


poser writes. “Thus the soprano 
becomes the narrator, while the 
solo pianist could perhaps _ be 
likened (this time literally) to a 
man pitched against the universe 
of the orchestra.’ Apollinaire’s poern 


follows, in a translation by George 


Davis: 
Oh dear companions! | 
Electric signals of raNlway stations, | 
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Song of the harvesters, 


A butcher's truck, 
Regiment of streets without number, 


Cavalry of hridges... 
Do you recall. jthe suburbs and 


plaintive herd of landscapes? 
Beneath the moon the cypress trees 
cast their shadows, 


This night of summer's waning I 


hear a languishing and ever 
restless bird and the eternal 
rushing of a broad and sombre , 


river. 








> 









“Emery Boards” Used 

The composer would insist that 
tions, the work is in no way de- A di Wild C 
scriptive. The orchestra employed udience . ver 
mented percussion choir contain- P la 1 f Sib i ; 
ing the seldom used “emery boards.” y ng 0 IDEe1US 
convey the illusion of splashing Second 
waves—the one and only concession . ? 

“~ f} f | 

palette,” Mr. Dukelsky explains. | { 2 h s wi 

All the movements of the work | BY WARREN (0 REY SMITH 
tail requiring careful listening from}. The most exciting moment of the 
ty Mr. Dukelsky writes freely in| terday with the finale of Sibelius’ 

€ contemporary idiom, but one : Second Symphony. Good to hear were 
music that communicates itsert | te pute Gillies cheers, stamping and 
easily to the understanding of his|°™¢S Of “Bravo!” It is all too easy 
work of his, the “Dedications” seem | for granted—and ther 

e€e are 
engrossing and stimulating. ‘many Sibelius No, 2’s gadis 
particu arly the unison of kettle | 
arums and a solo double at the be- | PLAYERS AT TOP BENT 
and the accompaniment of the so- ‘bar to last, could not have been better 
prano voice by a pair of clarinets |P/4yed than it was yesterday; although 
ye it will . 
Opposition to the energy and ex- sky ‘aia tha Rebita Brcohee ec 
the City” and “To the Sea,” the “,auite as good 
5 5Ood as they need to be. 
slow movement, “To the Country,” nett Pom ere ee ontern Tour, in 
: ; that, i , 

character. G.H.L. 8S. of the players, + flan Fe Reh lta 


in spite of all the literary connota- 
is of the usual size with an aug-~ 
-.. “These, when rubbed together, - 
to the impressionistic orchestral vy 
Mee 
are developed with intricate de-'| 
those hearing the work for the first Symphony season thus far came yes- 
is pleased to discover that his is a| 
audience. More than any earlier |to take our orchestra and conductor 
The orchestration is of interest, | 
ginning of the opening movement,! Seemingly this Symphony, from first 
in the declamation of the poem. In if there ever is a better performance 
uberance of the movements, “To ‘hings in this imperfect world are real- 
is diatonic, peaceful, pastorale in by audiences tha te thee 
never having heard an orchestra be- 


Wri 


ifore, conductor and men were yester- 
day at top bent, not only in the Sym- 
phony of Sibelius but in Haydn’s ex- 
traordinarilly fine Symphony in B-flat 
major, No. 102. The third piece on the 
programme, Dukelsky’s ‘“Dedications” 
for piano and orchestra with -soprano 
obligato, then receiving its first pub- 
lic performance, was apparently pre- 


Sented as convincingly as might be. 


And this goes for the piano playing of 
Jesus Maria Sanroma and for Mar- 
guerite Porter’s singing of her brief 


and none too grateful portion. 


Dukelsky’s “Dedications” 


Viadimir Dukelsky, alias Vernon 
Duke, is an enormously clever young 


'man (he was born in 1983), who can 


write effectively in any of the current 
stvles. Whether Dukelsky of the con- 
cert hall or Duke of the lighter musical 
theatre and the films will predominate 
remains to be seen; but one or the 
other must do so eventually. God and 
Mammon cannot both be served for 
long. 

This ‘‘Dedications’’ promised well and 
began auspiciously. Taking as his 
point of departure eight provocative 


‘lines by Guillaume dApollinaire, Mr. 


Dukelsky assigned these to the so0- 
prano over a light orchestral accom- 
paniment, though with little attempt at 
characterization, of underlining the 
text, and then proceeded to write three 
movements in the form of a piano con- 
certo, respectively entitled ‘“‘To the 
City,’’ “To the Country” and ‘‘To the 
Sea.’’ The closing lines of the soprano 
solo are repeated at the end, a most 
happy device, 


Summoned to Stage 


There is no mention of the sea in 
M. Apollinaire’s verses; there is no 
audible suggestion of it in Mr, Dukel- 
sky’s so-called epilogue. This rather 
noisy movement might also have been 
dedicated to the city.: However, the 
‘movement actually so inscribed is 
much better sustained. ‘“‘To the Coun- 
try’? has pleasing moments and also a 
fleeting suggestions that Hyde-Duke 
was going to get.the better of Jekyll- 
Dukelsky. The piano part, by the way, 
is of fearsome difficulty. Mr. San- 
roma’s masterly handling of it has al- 
ready been mentioned, Present to hear 
the premiere of a work completed last 
spring, Mr. Dukelsky was summoned 
by Dr. Koussevitzky to the platform. 
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A I. Langsam — Massig bewegte ganze Takte 
; Il. Lebhaft 
‘ II. Sehr langsam ie 
‘ IV. Miassig bewegt, mit Kraft a 
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ROUEN i ee vy 4.0 CRW Concerto for Violin in D, Op. 61 
7 I. Allegro, ma non troppo i 
II. Larghetto | 
: III. Rondo ney 
t aif 
SOLOIST ; 
| JASCHA HEIFETZ , 
i This programme will end about 10:10 on Thursday Evening, 4:25 


o'clock on Friday Afternoon 


Symphony Concert 
Familiar Handel, Novel Hindemith, 


And a Strange Heifetz for Beethoven 
wee 23,1 is By MOSES SMITH 


It is once more becoming fashionable for a chronicler of 
events in the concert-hall and opera house to stress the composer 
and his music, not the performer and his interpretation. It is a 
good fashion; that is to say, I am heartily in favor of it. But even 
the best fashions need not be followed Slavishly. And so an ex- 
ception is in order today, in reporting the tenth evening concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which, because of the ap- 
proaching holiday, was played last night instead of tomorrow It 
was a remarkable concert, in which the orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitzky made magnificent music out of the notations of two 
giants, Handel and Beethoven,~+;—-————-——————_________ 
and disclosed similarly an en- uals witch jas made it vir- 


| uly impossible in the past f 
grossing new work, Symphonic Heifetz to play an unmusical 


Dances, by Paul Hindemith. Yet Phrase or tone. Thes ing 
that which demands first atten- the possession of which rome 
tion is what has happened to degree has set Heifetz off in a 
Jascha Heifetz, who was the so- class by himself, produced, in 
loist in the Beethoven Violin COMMection with Beethoven’s 
Concerto. beautiful music and an eloquent 
ie Se orchestral accompaniment. the 
Ever since, as a youth of six- ug ical at the end of the 
teen, Heifetz came out of Rus- 
oa pe oewilder incredulous ears 
2 gay nae 
ith the perfection of his violin- cheering 
he clap- 


19 33 bon 


_ The familiar perfection of vio- 
linism remained, as did thatiton 
extraordinarily fine musical in- 


Symphony of Mahler, my mean-|for a discussion of the other ele- 
ing may be a little clearer. It is|ments of an exciting concert. But 
a philosophical approach to|it does not take much space in 
musie which renders the factual|which to say that the Handel 
intervention of an instrument|Concerto Grosso in D minor was 
and even of the performer of no|played by the marvellous string 


appreciable account. 


section of the Boston Orchestra 


ke * ‘under Dr. Koussevitzky with 


It is something which comes 
not only to few performers but 
even in their case only with ad- 
vancing age. That it should ap- 
pear in Heifetz, still a young 
man, was astonishing, You could 
hardly believe that a man of 37 
could bring to this Concerto, and 
especially to the slow movement, 
that supra-mundane - quality 
that is in it. Consistently with 
this approach the very physical 
manifestations of Heifetz’s play- 
ing seem to have changed. The 
sensuous tone, the Auer man- 
nerisms were gone. The tones 
were scarcely of this earth, their 
connection not apparent. The 
flow was no longer tonal; it was 
ideational. 

Presumably the change in 
Heifetz has been going on, as 
such things do, right under our 
noses for years. I confess I have 
not noticed it, though I have 
been hardly remiss in singing the 
praises of this superlative violin- 
istin the past. Very likely it was 


the music of Beethoven, inviting) 


characteristic excellence. Nor 
that the Orchestra sounded mag- 
nificently in the Hindemith 
Dances. Nor that, despite the 


current preoccupations which 
discourage attendance in concert 


hall and theater, an audience fill- 


ing almost every place listened 
with the closest attention and 
applauded enthusiastically at 
the end of each of the several 
numbers. 

The new music of Hindemith, 
however, cannot be despatched 
so casually. Fortunately it is be- 
ing played again this afternoon 
and again and again next Mon- 
day night and Tuesday after- 
noon. On all counts it is the 
sensible thing to. postpone a dis- 
cussion of the Dances to another 
day. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Although a notice of the 10th reg- 
ular concert by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra appeared in these 


columns in yesterday’s paper and in 


the kind of approach I have at-|spite of the fact that further oppor- 
tempted feebly to indicate, that|tunity will occur at the next Monday 
nt byony ping Pr ge te a concert to comment on the new 
Sus ; | } 
am right, Heifetz’s new f i ee work, both the concert 
ture and duty become clear. He/‘#self and the novelty on the pro- 
has got to give up entirely pre-|8Tam were so remarkable that-a few 
tending’ to be a virtuoso, a field additional words may be allowed. 
in which there is not (as there) The Hindemith Symphonic Dances 


for him to conquer, anyway. He 
has got to restrict his actjvities 
and thoughts entirely to the 
masterworks of music—of the 
part necessarily, of the present 
if he can bring himself to it. 


Kk 36 3 
There is not left much room 


ond hearing, and it will be most in- 
teresting to record yet a third im- 
pression. The music, which is really 
a symphony, is in his best and most 


stirring vein.,// & 
What is de Keay ae in 


‘Hindemith’s music, it may be sug- 
gested, is a sort of vigorous athletic- 


ism. He writes so easily and well, 





at i tn & melodic ‘and a rhythinie 


counterpoint, that at the 


top of: his bent he must honestly. 


> to run his course. Thé result 

g intellectually rather than 

emo lly. Even that reservation 
May be wrong, for you have only to 
consider the composers who were 
‘Once considered too high-brow for 
‘words to concede—the case of 
Brahms is the best example—how 
‘emotionally their music has come to 
ye felt. A possible fault in. this 
Othe Superb score of Hinde- 
mith is that he carries on his par- 
ticular stylistic tricks too long and 
repeats them too often by the time 
the finale is reached. Consequently 
iat movement does not have the 
striking effectiveness that the others 


Mr. Heifetz again amazed the au- 
dience by the perfection of his play- 
ing in the Beethoven. And to the 
well merited praise bestowed on him 
should be added praise for the splen- 
did accompaniment provided by the 
orchestra under Dr. Koussevitzky. 
The magnificent tone of the strings 
in the Handel Concerto Grosso was 
also appreciated. It would be inter- 
esting some time to hear an abso- 
lutely authentic performance, with 
@ harpsichordist in charge as de- 
scribed in the program notes. For 
almost everything of Handel’s we 


have to depend on 19th century 


editions by scholars, like Max Seif- 
fert. This works much more to the 
disadvantage of the choral works 


in the adroit weaving of 


gramme of this week’s concerts lists 
Handel’s Concerto in D minor, Opus 6, 


No. 10, and nhoeca 3h “al 
of Hindemith é Fi 
It is hardly nécexaaryY A that 


the evening concert this week was put 
ahead to Thursday so that it might not 
fall on Christmas Eve. Next week, 
New Year’s Eve, or no New Year's 
Eve, the regular schedule remains in 
force. At least, the change in date did 
not diminish the size of the audience. 
There was virtually a full house last 
evening, a circumstance for which the 
Presence of Mr. Heifetz may have been 
partly responsible. 

The Concerto of Handel stood on last 
evening’s programme in place of a 
modern work for strings which has now 
been postponed until the next pair of 
concerts, a Suite by the American, 
Gardner Read. Two novelties on a 
Single programme were perhap® in Dr. 
JKoussevitzky’s opinion too much of a 


good thing, and the _ substitution of 


Handel’s familiar music for that of 
Mr. Read was probably a wise move. 
There was enough in Hindemith's 
Dances for any audience to digest. 

Originally planned as music for a 
ballet, these Dances, by token of last 
evening’s performance, seem better 
adapted to their present purely orches- 
tral status. Distinctly they are more 
By mphonic than terpsichorean, al- 
though less polyphonic than some of 
Hindemith’s earlier music. It is a 
dangerous thing to call music austere. 
Already compositions by Brahms, 
D'Indy and Sibelius have been so0 
described and, as has later heen dis- 
covered, quite erroneously. However, 
it is still safe to say that Hindemith’s 
Dances are more interesting than ex- 
citing, more stimulating than alluring. 
And, as though the mood of ‘Mathis 
der Maler’ were still upon him, 
Hindemith gives us here more neo- 


Novelty From Hindemith 


For the Symphony Concerts 


The composer’s Symphonic Dances to be played by Dr. 


Koussevitzky at impending pair of concerts—Col- 
laboration with Massine in work for the ballet. 


Lee 12, | 3 Fumi © 


Although Paul indemith is 
chiefly known in America as com- 
poser for the concert hall, the 
theater has occupied an increasing 
place of importance in his experl- 
ments. As long ago as 1921 he con- 
trived a play for Burman marion- 
ettes called “Das Nusch-Nuschi.” 
“Cardillac” of 1926 and the cele- 
brated “Neues vom Tage” of 1929 
have taken their places in the con- 
temporary repertory, as has the 
opera, “Mathis der Maler,” a suite 
from which has been played twice 
at concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

It is not surprising then that the 
composer should have been moved 
to write an extended work for the 
use of Leonide Massine and the 
Ballet Russe. It received his major 
attention during the early part of 
1937 and was set aSide only when 
Massine communicated his chore- 


graphic intention of devising a 
ballet on the subject of St. Francis 


channels under the title Symphonic 
Dances, The first performance took 
place in London under the com- 
poser’s direction on Dec. 3, 1937, 
Hindemith has conducted his score 
in America at concerts of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, during 
the first week in March, 1938. 


For Large Orchestra 

Unlike the ballet, which is de- 
signed for practical purposes of the 
theater, and requires only single 
woodwind instruments and a String 
section based on a unit of six first 
violins, the Symphonic Dances are 
scored for large modern orchestra 
with a full percussion section con- 
taining triangle, tambourine, glock- 
enspeil, cymbals, bass drum, and 
snare drum in addition to the usual 
kettle drums 


| In its final form, the work has ac~- 


quired a close relationship to the 
general plan of the symphony. Al- 
though somewhat freer in style than 
la symphony, and more given to 


than of these instrumental suites lieva ile 
medievalism. 

and concertos. Nevertheless the 19th A few years ago the slogan was “back 
and 20th centuries have done a great to Bach,” but nowadays Bach is be- 
disservice to Handel. ‘There are coming a point of departure in the 
scholars who have pointed out feas- other direction. Possibly when com- 
ible ideas for the proper restoration Sahl have retraced their steps to 
of Handel’s music. The only trouble Sil tarereen hinae wie haat aoe 
is that there robe gy pre aagersa with ing aside, these Symphonic Dances are score and wrote a new work in col- iminat! 
enough gumption carry them out. music of substance if not exactly of laboration with Massine. The ballet and cu muneyOn. 

Opens with Martial Theme 


é charm from the pen of a composer ‘s i}j 
Off ar the title “Nobilissima 
. ers Beethoven Con- Who has written most prolifically, but a pe rt alte Once again Hindemith’s compos- 

ing maturity is to be noted. The 


| , S ocd j-th They were cordially re- = sas "Aba ial ia 
’ cer : | ceive y last nigh‘’s audience, and Hindemith, wi e stage w : 

0, SY mphonic Dances they deserve to be heard again. completed, returned to the music he | long line of development begun % 
such works as the “Marienleben 


While admitting the beauty of the d ; d di- 
. rojected for Massine an i | 
slow movement, one of Beethoven's one rg d in “Mathis der Maler” 
, ore purely orchestral | that flowered i 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH  oblest lyric utterances, it is difficult ehiaealiniiaeianaiinn 


to see how the Violj "as 
With Jascha Heifetz playing at the once held to be xe. aoe ae ‘the 


concerts of last evening and this after- sy ; 

| - Symphonies. Ther ires e 

Cove re Rudolph Serkin appearing at tions in both the. first dept: aad 

Symphony © shnane ane, Saturday. the’ the Rondo, but made endurable last 

offering its apes lamhittaat’ estan of evening by the finished, exquisitely pro- 
| portioned perfor 

by cp = concerts as Christ- Mr. Heifets nod the arihieiien’ Bite 

epectively, to ite subscribers: Beside Wes,berfection, albelt a somewhat cold 

° ec ion, A 7 Ma 

Heltte hone 2 Of Beethoven, Mr. musician, Mr. Heifets yet how hie tet 

chosen number, the pro- ations as interpreter 


of Assisi and his vow a ashy dl 
Fired by the striking similarity be- 
tween his train of musical thought egy. b migrates cee: + = 
and Massine’s desire to evoke sO 
picturesque and inspired a figure | Opening movement oe snp oe dy, 
by means of music and the dance, | Slow introduction, a scherzo 
Hindemith sete aside his projected | {familiarly placed before the slow 
. movement, and a finale of climax 


episodic than symphonic develop- 
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and “Nobilissima Visione” is again 
in evidence. — | 
_ There is a slow introduction with 
a theme, somewhat martial in char- 
‘acter, that leads briefly into the 
main body of the movement, Massig 
bewegt, %. Three lyric themes are 


heard in quick succession at the be-- 
form i Of similar character, shey 
for 


m the material upon which 
Hindemith’s contrapuntal structure 
is built. The march-like theme from 
the introduction returns near the 
end of the movement and combines 
with the main subjects in producing 
an intense climax. The tonality of 
this movement, as of the second 
and fourth is mainly that of A 
major, The slow movement is in F- 
sharp major. 

- The scherzo and slow movements 
are in reasonable straightforward 
song forms, with contrasting sec- 
tions and restatements of the open- 
ing sections of the movements. The 
scherzo, based on a_ propulsive 
theme that throws itself down the 
notes of a chord, has a recitative- 
like middle section punctuated by 


repetitions of a fortissimo common | 
chord. The slow movement rises in 


its developed middle part to a 
climax of great intensity. The finale 
is in sectional style with a broad 
theme that dominates the whole 
movement. G. H. L. S. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
«The eveniig concert this week by 
fe Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
set ahead to Thursday in order to 
avoid conflict with the pre-holiday 
activities that occupy most people 
on Christmas Eve. Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky altered slightly the program 
first announced, postponing until the 
next concerts the Suite for String 
Orchestra by Gardner Read, and 
su stituting ‘as Opening piece Han- 
del’s D minor Concerto Grosso, No. 
10. Otherwise, the original list stands, 
with ,. Hindemith’s “Symphonie 
Dances” receiving first Boston ‘ner. 
formances, and with Jaseha Heifetz 
ag soloist in the Violi of 
Beethove WGC23 (73 
_ The title of Hitdémifhay murtc. 
which was composed in 1937, should. 


not be taken literally. Far from tur- 
nishing a background for dancing, 
it does not suggest dancing at all. 
When the work was first performed 
In London, a program annotator 
ingeniously compared its four sec- 
tions with the movements of a con- 
ventional.symphony. There is some 
justification for this, because Hinde- 
mith’s treatment of his material is 
symphonic 


Hindemith evidently has cast off. 
the ‘radical” tendencies of his post- | 
war music, and now finds more to. 
his purpose a mixed style in which| 


can be found counterpoint in more 
than one key simultaneously, themes 
deriving from the 12-tone scale, and 
a discreet proportion of good old 
diatonic harmony, In these respects 

Symphonic Dances” resembles his 
sulte from the opera “Matthias the 
Painter.” In fact, there are definite 
reminiscences, such as the quasi- 
recitative passages for unison 
Strings, followed by terse chords low 
in the brass, 

Dissonant and hearty, but not ran- 
cid, “Symphonic Dances” is skillfully 
contrived, healthy music. occasion- 
ally noisy but never confused: per- 
haps rigorous to sensitive ears, yet 
substantial. Both individuality and 
brilliance characterize the instru- 
mentation, One is continually im. 
pressed that Hindemith has some- 
er to say. 

ast night’s audience received ¢ 
work with marked cordiality. Sines 
most novelties are once played and 


then forgotten, this revi 
that “Sym as” will oe 


beautifully 

Dr. Koussevitzky and 
xceptionally, for one 

1 prowess is prover- 
n itself, two or three 
med for a split second 


+ a ee ee 


Knmegliaky Wi a Novelty 
From the Pen of Hindemith 


First hearing in Boston of 


the composer’s new Sym- 


phonic Dances, in a program that includes Beetho- 
ven and Handel—Heifetz as soloist with the orches-. 
tra_in peak performance. 


Ge © 23) 1 
An unfamiliar fo and a pair of 


favorites were set before Boston 
Symphony Orchestra patrons for the 
concerts of this week. For novelty, 
Dr. Koussevitzky selected Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Dances in first 
performances at these concerts. For 
opening item he offered the Hande! 
Concerto Grosso in D minor Op. 6, 
No. 10, for String Orchestra. For 
finale came the Beethoven Concerto 
in D, Op. 61, for Violin and Or- 
chestra, with Jascha MHeifetz as 
soloist. 

It seems almost inconceivable 
that the Handel Concerto Grosso 
had not been heard at these con- 
certs since 1932, but for that date 


ne must take the authority of the 


program book. Another interesting: 


sentence in the program book re-' 


del could have thought possible, was 
one which would doubtless have glad- 
dened his heart. Apparently Dr. 
Koussevitzky had made himself and 
his orchestra one with the composer 
with felicitous results. 

Upon other occasions it has been 
observed that the music of Hinde- 
mith appears to be inevitable. Last 
night, the Symphonic Dances con- 
firmed that impression. It is not 
our intention to explore the history 
of the work ... various articles in 
the daily press and in the program 
book have supplied that informa- 
tion. The point we wish to make 1s 
that this composer continues to be 
a musical force to reckon with. 

He claims attention at the outset 
with a not too dissonant chord 
and lively orchestration. From then 
on, he reveals an inventive genius 
which compels serious. considera- 
tion. As in other scores, his inven- 
tion lags and we find him more or 


called the fact that the tenth con- ‘less marking time, yet if patience is 


certo (one of twelve) is in seven 
parts, for four violins, a tenor (in 
our day the viola), a violoncello anc 
a harpsichord. With so few instru- 
ments in performance, great flexi-. 
bility was possible, and it might be 
supposed that with so full a comple- 
ment of strings as was utilized last 
night, the edge might be taken from 
the work, but such was not the case. 
Few orchestras, perhaps, may sum-' 


mon such flexibility, but the Boston 


orchestra is one of the few, and 


last night’s performance, while deal-| 


ing in greater sonorities than Han- 


not too easily exhausted, we find 
further measures of great interest 
and -piquancy, both in thematic 
material and in orchestration. 

The dances are in four definite 
movements, corresponding to sym- 
phonic movements. Having trained 
his orchestra to flawless per- 


formance of andante and adagio, 
Dr. Koussevitzky offered, as might 
be surmised, a sustained and well 
controlled performance of the third 
movement. Although these dances 
are not to be taken too seriously 
as .symphonic music in the strict 
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Suite for String Orchestra, Op. 33a 


Prelude 
Scherzetto 
Sarabande 
Rondo 


(First performances at these concerts) 


Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15 
Maestoso 
Adagio 
Rondo: Allegro non troppo 
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‘TCHAIKOVSKY .Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 


I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
II. Andantino in modo di canzona 
III. Scherzo pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 
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sense of the word, they neverthe- 
less present a picture of a com- 
poser who has not been above cater- 
Ing to more than one group of 
auditors, and they were an ac- 
ceptable novelty. Needless to say, 


both conductor and orchestra were 
at the top of their bent during 
' the performance. 


Mr. Heifetz recently gave a recital 
in Symphony Hall during which we 
missed something of his usual form. 
Last night his skill had returned 
in full measure, and from the 
violinist we heard some of the finest 
playing he has ever done in Boston. 
Tones that were suave, shimmering, 
or robust, each in turn served the 
concerto well and won for the player 


an Ovation well deserved. G. M. S. 
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44a 
I. Prelude 
II. Scherzetto 
Ill. Sarabande 
IV. Rondo 


(first performances al these concerts) 


3 Fa rr Concerto for Pianoforte No. 1 in D minor, Op. 15 


I. Maestoso 
II. Adagio 
II. Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 


I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
II. Andantino in modo di canzona 
III. Scherzo pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF SERKIN 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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: | Serkin as a Remarkable Soloist, 
.. And a Surprise from Gardner Read 


aac 31,(73 By MOSES SMITH / (@~ 


Some generalizations come easy and die hard. The present 


fashion hereabouts, with which 


I have no wish to quarrel, js to 


the effect that soloists at a Symphony concert are at best a nec- 
®ssary evil. Along comes a Jascha Heifetz and presents a master- 
piece like the Beethoven Violin Concerto, as he did last week, in 


particular kind cf expression. 


such a way as to remind you that great composers have often 
found it necessary to set a soloist against a group to achieve a 


Lest you think that the case js 


exceptional, along comes Rudolf Serkin for this week’s concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and reinforces the point with 
his overwhelming performance+— 


of the First Piano Concerto of 


day he played the exuberant. 


Brahms, as he did yesterday atf- heroic sections of the Brahms 


ternoon before an engrossed au- 
dience in Symphony Hall. 

- Another easy generalization is 
that chamber music and orches- 
tral music and virtuoso music 
are different kinds of art; and 
from this generalization comes 
the ready corrolary that a per- 
former who is proficient in one 
type is insensitive to another. 
What we are likely to forget, 
here again, is that most of the 
greatest composers of the last 


Concerto with a gusto and pro- 
pulsive ardor that one expects 


from no “mere” chamber-mu- 


Sic-player; played it in the so- 
called grand tradition that only 
a rew remaining pianists are 
now supposed to possess. It goes 
almost without saying that in 
the intimate measures of the 
slow movement Serkin was very 
much at home. 

Here was virtuoso playing of 
the first order. Serkin dominat- 
ed the performance, as a great 
virtuoso should. But there was 


three centuries have each sought ; 

ene no suggestion of virtuosity for 
utterance in varied media. And ts own sake. It was a case of 
along comes a pianist like Serkin 


virtuosity as the very essence 
to show that performers, too, oF the music; a case of the com- 


need not be limited to a single poser’s setting a heroic individ- 
category in order to achieve yaj protagonist against a force- 
characteristic expression. ful orchestra. At no stage did 
| | * * x it occur to the listener to re- 

In his only previous appear- gard Serkin as a virtuoso in the 
ances in Boston Serkin last year Commoner, baser meaning of 
traversed with Adolf Busch in that word. As in the case of the 
superlative fashion the violin- Beethoven sonatas last year, he 
piano sonatas of Beethoven, Was inside the music all the 
music predominatingly of an time, more inside it, one haz- 
intimate cast, requiring the ards, than any other pianist of 
most fine “grained intensity, OUr generation could be. He has 
both intellectual and emotional, 2M enormous technic and ap- 
for best performance. Yester- Parently an enormous knowl- 


édge of music. It woula pe 4 ment and again a more lyrical 


reporting such things, to write 
that Serkin uses them both 
merely as tools of expression. 
But it is rather the case with 


compliment, in the usual run of | note in the third to the nearest 


approach to contemporary utter- 
ance in the last. 
For while I have written that 


this extraordinary artist that! IS Suite is a beautiful work, 
the tools and the substance of | Indicating an exceptional talent 


expression are indistinguishable. 


After such a performance, 
with the orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitzky abetting wonder- 
fully in the recreation of a dif- 
ficult, puzzling work, even the 
most dramatic and characteristic 
Bostonian performance of the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikov- 
Sky could not but be an anti- 
climax. Obviously, the con- 
ductor had made one of his rare 
miscalculations in  program- 
building. It would have been 
better to follow the procedure of 
last week (rare in Boston, though 
not elsewhere) by ending with 
the Concerto; and to have set 
before the intermission a piece 
less taxing on the listener and 
shorter as well—since the pro- 
gram was ope song anyaow. 


There was a surprise at the 
beginning of the concert, too, in 
the shape of Gardner Read’s 
Suite for string orchestra. It is 
a beautiful work by an American 
composer who was not more 
than twenty-three when he 
wrote it (and who is only now 
approaching his twenty-sixth 
birthday anniversary).  Origi- 
nally a string quartet, which has 
been substantially unchsenged 
for the massed strings, it has 
four movements, labelled suc- 
cessively Prelude, Scherzetto, 


Sarabande and Rondo. They ex- 
hibit, at least on the surface, a 


wide variety of expression, from 
a dream-world, Tristanish, Mae- 
terlinckian Kind of fantasy in 
the Prelude through a quasi-sar- 
donic humor in the second move- 


among young American ecom- 
posers, I hope Mr. Read is not 
following it as a model for his 
later compositions. The Suite 
speaks an old language (perhaps 
several languages), 200d in its 
day but now, alas! outmoded. 
Being a composer of talent, Mr. 
Read did not repeat ideas liter- 
ally along with the language. 
He traced in the Suite something 
Of his own physiognomy—and 
Clearly he has one. But he must 
have a good deal to Say that he 
has not said in this Suite. For 
he grew up with the roar of air- 
plane motors and propellers in 
his ears while Wagner and De- 
bussy (to cite his two most obvi- 
ous recollections here) heard 
only the more leisurely puffing 
of the steam-engine. 
* ¢ & 

The performance of the Suite 
by the Bostonian strings was re- 
markably fine. And before sign- 
ing off I must mention that in 
the other two numbers of the 
program the orchestra played 
not only with its familiar virtu- 
OSity and opulence of tone but 
also, as it seemed, with an un- 
wonted definition among the 
separate instruments. 


SYMPHONY HAIL. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Rudolf Serkin played for the first 
time as soloist with the Boston Syme 
phony Orchestra, yesterday after« 
noon, in an extraordinarily fine per 


formance of Brahms’ D minor Piano 
Concerto. Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
began the program with music new 
to Boston, the Suite for String Or- 
chestra, Op. 33a, by the young Amer. 
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‘The 11th regular concert by the 


. By virtue nate 
‘itals with Adolf Busch here last 
‘Winter Mr. Serkin’s technical virtu- 
‘osity and his re-creative artistry 
were already known to Bostonians. 
Yet his interpretation of Brahms 
mighty concerto—surely one of the 
grandest works ever conceived—was 
a revelation. Perhaps no plano can 
speak loudly enough to make the 
main theme of the first movement as 
majestic as Brahms likely intended 
it to sound. Therefore most pianists 
crack dOwn upon a keyboard with 
all the force they can muster. Some- 
times that serves well enough. More. 
often it seems just what it is—old- 
fashioned pounding. 
Not so Mr. Serkin. An.artist of 
1e highest rank, he has obviously 
planned his.interpretation upon a 
Sigerent scale, one that never for a 
moment attempts to, force the piano 
into a dynamic competition with the 
Orchestra. For him the inward char- 
acter of the music is most important. 
Grandeur, majesty, passion and fire 
are all to be found at one time or, 
another, but expressed within the 
capabilities of the instrument. 

r. Serkin’s individual treatment, 
accompanied by _ irreproachable 
style, rightfully emphasizes the 
romantic side of the _ concerto. 
Incidentally he has assisted in the 
ultimate demolition of an old be- 
lief, persisting in some quarters, 
that early Brahms is solid rock. 

Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra were excellent collaborators m 
a performance of unflawed beatity. 
While the soloist achieyed.a jper- 
sonal triumph, as e unusually 
warm applause of the Friday au 
ence showed, conductor and players 
‘wete duly included in the recep- 
tion, ‘ 

Mr. Read’s Suite is expansive in 
mood and agreeable to hear. Writ- 
ten, first as a string quartet, it was 
put to the uses of massed strings, 
according to the program book, 
without change in the notation 
except that the cellos have been 
reinforced at certain points by the 
heavier-toned double-basses. This 
testifies to Mr. Read’s.clever scoring, 
since music for small ensembles 
cannot always be played arger 
groups witheut a thickening of: the 
texture, Otherwise, the Suite is not 
remarkable. Its ideas are not 
distinctive, and they are expressed 
in a derivative style. 

| C, W. D. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Rudolf Serkin, pianist, was 
the soloist. The program was as 
follows: 


Suite for String Orchestra, oP. 33a...Read 
Piano Concerto No, 1 in D minor, Op. 15 


rahms 
Symphony No, 4 in F minor 36 


) : ' Tchaileovs 
Ree 311725 (ee oo sortant 


aspect of yesterday’s concert was 
the performance of the Brahms 
Concerto. The First is certainly 
less popular than the Second Piano 
Concerto or the Violin Concerto. 
Doubtless this is due to the somber 
nature of the work, the tragic emo- 
tion aroused in the composer by 
the attempted suicide of Schumann. 
Some people are also put off by 
the seriousness and vastness of 
Brahms’ design in concerto form. 
His concertos are the greatest since 
Beethoven and the only ones to fol- 
low his lead and not the slighter, 
though very attractive, form estab- 
lished by Mendelssohn. Brahms’ 
concertos are quite as exalted music 
as his symphonies. 

An audience is not always pre- 
pared for this and is perhaps in- 
clined to regard all concertos as 
pieces for display. A great inter- 
preter is need to steep himself in 
this music so thoroughly that its 
magnificent proportions may be 
made to emerge clearly in perform- 
ance. We knew from the Beethoven 
Violin and Piano Sonata series here 
jJast season how fine an artist Mr. 
Serkin was. His splendid reading 
of the Brahms Concerto proved in 
addition that he could tackle even 
the largest and most difficult forms 
and maintain his integrity and sen- 
sitiveness as an artist. 

His playing was marked by the 
greatest rhythmic vitality. ‘The line 
never for an instant wavered. He 
had intensity without nervousness, 
brilliance without theatricality. It 
would not, of course, have been a 
great performance had not the or- 
chestra under Dr. Koussevitzky bal- 
anced the soloist in every way. AS 
it was, we have good reason to re- 
‘member this concert for a long time 
to come, 

_ Gardner Read appears to be a 
young composer of promise. He won 
the Philharmonic prize for his first 


11s Was a. 50 played 
Chicago. This Suite 
Rei vey tp Tot. set Lat! a 
| | g rk. Mr, 
‘Read had most to say in the Pre- 
lude, though even here the com- 
»Poser did not take a firm line about 
j Saying it. The scherzetto wobbled 
nga wit, and neither sarabande 
‘hor rondo achieved at any time the 
best level of the prelude. The Suite 
‘might easily have at first consisted 
(Of a few good jottings of ideas and 
then worked out willy-nilly with the 
‘Tesult that there was more cement 
than bricks. 

The Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 
‘phony contains all the elements 
Which those who don’t like Tchai- 
kovsky dislike in him most. It may 
have been this symphony (though 
‘not the scherzo) that made the Eng- 
lsh novelist, J. B. Priestey, want 
‘to “Knock him over the head with 
/& stout fugue.” After the Brahms, 
the Symphony seemed more super- 
ficial, more vulgar and more hack- 
/neyed than ever. It charms are all 
/on the surface and nowadays can 
| be appreciated by anyone the first 
time he hears it. At the 20th or 
40th time...well, after a glorious 
performance such carrying is very 
like biting the hand that feeds one. 
Orchestral virtuosity can be just as 
exciting as any other kind. It is 
only that there are moods when it 
is welcome and moods, particularly 
when one has just been impressed 
by a work like the Brahms First 
20 a when it emphatically is 
not! 

The concert will be reported to- 
night. The orchestra will visit 


Philadelphia and New York next 


week. The concerts of Jan. 13 and 
14 will be conducted by Georges 
Enesco, distinguished Roumanian 


composer and violinist. 


Rudolf Serkin 


Piano soloist with the Symphony 
Orchestra at the week-end con- 


certs, 


~—ee 





The Middle West Offers 


A Composer New to Boston 


' 


\ ardner Read of Evanston 
comes to the symphony 
concerts with a suite for 


' Gardner 
‘will be the companion of the Brahms 


string orchestra. 


Af? 2e 24; 4| 
Written for The Christiah Science Mgnitor 


d of Evanston, IIl., 


of the D minor Piano Concerto and 


the Tchaikovsky of the Fourth Sym- 
phony at the symphony concerts of 


this week, when Dr. Koussevitzky 
introduces Read’s Suite for string 
orchestra. A new composer to Bos- 
ton, Mr. Read, born in 1913, has 
composed much music of both sym- 
honic and chamber dimensions, His 
First Symphony, completed at the 
‘MacDowell Colony, Peterboro, N. H., 
in the summer of 1936, won first 
prize in a competition sponsored by 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
‘phony Society, It was performed by 
ithat orchestra in 1937 and by the 
‘Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
11938 


' Other performed works include 4 
isymphonic poem, “The Lotus Eat- 

s,” completed in 1932, and two 
symphonic suites, “Sketches of the 
City” and “The Painted Desert.” The 
lcomposer has written music for 
‘chamber orchestra, for harp, plano, 
jand organ, as well as a Fantasy for 
viola and orchestra. He has studied 
at the National Music Camp at 
Nnterlochen, Mich., and at the East- 
timan School of Music, where he 
served as student conductor of the 
orchestra for three years, and 
learned much about the special tech- 


nical possibilities of the instruments. _. 


a knowledge that is exhibited in 
the Suite for string orchestra. 


Originally written in the form, of 
a ele of pieces for string quartet | 
(Op. 33) the Suite was performed by) 
the Gordon String Quartet at the. 
Westminster Choir School on May, 
20, 1936. The first performance of 
the i.ew version for string orchestra | 
(Op. 33a)—which is changed only by 
the addition of doublebasses in re-) 
inforcement of the cellos, and the | 
assignment of the solo parts to whole | 
groups of instruments—was given by 
the Columbia Concert Orchestra in| 
WABC Studios, New York, on Aug. 
5, 1937. The work was also given dur-| 
ing thé music festival at Saratoga | 
Springs in the same year. | 

The Suite falls into a four-move- | 
ment scheme with a “Scherzetto,” a, 
Sarabande, and a Rondo succeeding | 
the slow first movement, which bears; 
the title of “Prelude.” The move- 
ments are brief, lyric, and unbur-) 
dened with development of the me- 
lodic ideas, which are allowed to stand 
forth in contrasted relief. Simple | 
song forms suffice. The Prelude has. 
a chromatic theme which consiantly | 
entangles and disentangles itself as 


the voices of the string choir ne 


with it. There is a climax in the 


middle section, and a return to es 
i 


serenity of the opening. The “Scher- 
zetto” is rhythmic and fanciful, with 


a contrasted section based on its | 
principal motive. The Sarabande and 


the Rondo are brief, the former 
with but one theme, the latter with 
several that hardly are allowed time 
t@ state themselves before being 
tumbled over by the insistent main 
subject. The tempo indication con- 
tains the words “quasi burleska.” 
G. H, LS. _ 
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Qn Enesco Returns 
; }%; (9 OP 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Georges Enesco, distinguished com- 
poser, conductor and violinist, as- 
sumes charge of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the regular 
week-end concerts as well as those 
of Monday and Tuesday. With the 
Single exception of Mozart’s “Haff- 
ner” Symphony, his programs will 
traverse more or less unfamiliar Ru- 
manian music from his own hand 
and from that of a student and 
colleague, Dinu Lipatti. Enesco’s ex- 
traordinary success at the symphony 
concerts of last season was more 
than sufficient recommendation for 
a return visit to Boston, which is 
gradually beginning to realize the 
individuality of this eminent musi- 
cian’s gifts. 

Some years ago in Paris, Enesco 
made the following illuminating 
Statements about his career as a Ru- 
iianian artist—a career which could ' 
hardly be said to follow the tradi- 
tional channels of growth, for Ru- 
mania has contributed little more 
than folk music to the development 
of the art, and the composer has 
had to blaze his own trails: 

“People have been puzzled and an- 
noyed,” he said, “because they have 
been unable to catalogue and classify 
me in the usual way. They could 
not decide exactly what type of 
music mine was. It was French after 
the manner of Debussy, it was not 
exactly German, they declared. In 
short, while it did not sound out- 
landish, it did not closely resemble 
anything familiar, and people are 
annoyed when they cannot readily 
classify one. 

| ee Se 


“That, I feel sure, comes from the 
fact that my musical education was 
not confined to one locality. I was 
born in Rumania (and I return 


there ‘for a whue every summer), 
but. when I was 7 years old [Enesco 
was born in Cordaremi, Rumania. 
Aug. 7, 1881] I was studying in 
Vienna, and incidentally, compos- 
ing sonatas, rondos and a good many 
other things. I became violinist in 
one of the large orchestras in Vi- 
enna, and when Hellmesberger con- 
ducted a large choral society which 
Sang all the great masses, I used 
to sing in the chorus, studying 
the scores. 

“In those days I became deeply 
imbued with Wagner and Brahms, 
and it seems to me that even today 
my works show a combination of 
their influence. No, there is noth- 
ing so strange about that. Wagner 
and Brahms were not as antithetical 
as people have made them out to be. 
They were opposed to each other 
much more by reason of policy 
than musically. Musically they have 
many things in common. You can 
even find in Brahms themes strongly 
Suggestive of Wagner’s. In Brahms’ 
Horn Trio you hear the ‘Walkire’: 
in the Third Symphony, “Tann- 
hauser.’ The aim of both was for 
the highest and noblest. The main 
difference between the two consists 
in the fact that Brahms lacked 
the sensuous element which one 
finds in the music of Wagner. 

“I have written relatively little 
(naturally I am not taking into ac- 
count student compositions, with 
which you can see my shelves piled 
four rows high), because my duties 
as soloist and conductor have not 
granted me the leisure. It goes 
without saying that I prefer com- 
position to interpretation. But the 
main reason, after all, for my being 
a violin virtuoso is that I wish to 
make enough to support myself and 
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GEORGES ENESCO Conducting 


Mozart........Symphony in D major (“Haffner”), Koechel No. 385 


I. Allegro con spirito 
II. Andante 
III. Menuetto 
IV. Finale: Presto 
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ENESCO..... ....-Roumanian Rhapsody No. 2, Op. 11 


(First performances at these concerts) 


- 


BAPATTI. «000 ee eee eee ees eMhgager esses cecseges es Chef cu lautari 
(First performances in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 


ENESCO....................Symphony No. 1 in E-flat major, Op. 1 


I. Assez vif et rhythmé 
II. Lent 


III. Vif et vigoureux 
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not to have to depend on others.” 
| a eee 


The Second Rumanian Rhapsody, 
an apt ‘successor to the more 
familiar First in A major, is built 
entirely upon folk material, and 
contents itself with a brilliant, rapid 
statement of the exuberant theme 
the composer has chosen to treat. 
There is little development. D major 
is the predominating key through- 
out, and a certain subtle monotony 
rather contributes to the effect than 
weakens it, as in the case of the 
first Rhapsody. 

The Symphony in E flat major, 
introduced as long ago as 1906 at 
a concert of the Colonne Orchestra 
at the Chatelet, Paris, and dedi- 
cated to Alfredo Casella, is not a 
stranger to Boston. It was first per- 


formed in Symphony Hall in 1915, . 
inte: y “4 Gypsies.” There is a fast first sec- 


Wi 


and was given a second hearing in 
1920. The work is in three mpve- 
ments instead of the customary 
four, the scherzo being omitted. 


Lipatti, composer of the mysteri-: 


Ous “Chef cu lautari,” is a young 
Rumanian born in Bucharest, March 


19, 1917. He is already known as 
a& pianist of exceptional merit, and 
his audiences comment on the re- 
markable expression of his playing. 
He has given sonata recitals with 
Enesco, playing his own ‘Sonatina 
for violin and piano. Other works 
include a Piano Concerto which he 
has played with orchestras in Paris 
and other cities. The name “Dinu” 
is a diminutive of Constantine. 
The work by Lipatti on the cur- 
rent programs is the third move- 
ment from a _ suite known as 
“Satrarii” or the “Tent Dwellers,” 
referring to the great bands of Hun- 
garian gypsies. “Chef cu lautari” is 
translated by the French word 
“Ivresse” upon the cover of the 
score. Enesco suggests the possible 


American word “whoopee,” and a 


usable title is “Merrymaking of the 


tion with a rhythmic background 
of strings, a lyric middle part, and 
a reutrn to the music of exuberant 
opening. The characteristic gypsy 
scale is employed. 

G. H. L. S. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 13, at 2:30 o’clock 
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GEORGES ENESCO Conducting 
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MOZART Symphony in D major (“Haffner’’), Koechel No. 385 


Allegro con spirito 
Andante 

Ill. Menuetto 

IV. Finale: Presto 


ENESCO Roumanian Rhapsody No. 2, Op. 11 
(First performances at these concerts) 


LIPATTI . “Chef cu lautari’ 
(First performances in the United States) 


INTERMISSION 
ENESCO Symphony No. 1 in E-flat major, Op. 13 
I. Assez vif et rhythmé 


II. Lent 
III. Vif et vigoureux 
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Symphony Concert 


Enesco as Guest-Conductor Presents 
Program Mainly of Rumanian Music 
(4 73 7 By MOSES SMITH nar 


Since this is a free country everyone may draw up his own 
list for a Hall of Fame with impunity: My nomination for today 
is Georges Enesco, who is in the midst of a five-concert guest- 
conductorship of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. I place this 
eminent Rumanian in nomination because, as the lamented 
Vanity Fair might have said, he is a cosmopolitan musician with 
catholic tastes; because he is an ardent and sincere music-maker, 
whether by pen, the baton or the bow; because his wonderful] 
musical scholarship is ever ready for service in the art of music, 
never a dry-as-dust end in itself; because, with all his knowledge 
and art, he has not about him a- Pie ere r rule Ay rks 

| ambitious guest-c 
trace of stuffiness; and because, would counsel hie pictues pry 
to cut short a catalogue that jeast a symphony by Brahms. 
could be stretched out much Tchaikovsky, Franck or even 


further, he is a humble musician Beethoven, to be duly blown up 
who reminds us that it is not 8reater than ever before. Enesco 
necessary to be glamorous in Committed the unspeakable 
order to make music nobly in Crime (according to the usua] 
the concert-hall. rules) of devoting” three-quarters 
The sincerity of the man was Of his program to unfamiliar 
apparent in the program which music, and, to add insult to in- 
he had assembled for the con- jury, music from a country out- 
cert in Sanders Theater, Cam- Side the main stream of Euro- 
bridge, on Thursday evening and pean culture, 
in Symphony Hall yesterday a ee 
afternoon and this evening. It But the rule did not prevail 
contained not even the barest yesterday, as it had not Thurs- 
suggestion of a guest-conductor 44y evening. The audience, re- 
seeking “vehicles” in which to Calling the pleasure the conduc- 
show off his virtuoso command ‘Or brought when he appeared 
of the orchestra. It began with Mere last year, greeted him 
Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony. warmly; listened to the several 
one of the finest of Mozart’s ex- numbers intently and with ap- 
cursions, relatively neglecteq Parent pleasure; and applauded 
hereabouts in recent years. It enthusiastically, if not quite so 
Included Enesco’s own Second 2&™onstratively as had the San- 
“Rumanian” Rhapsody and First (°!S, Theater audience of the 
Symphony, neither of which night before. Again it was es- 
could be accounted a concession tablished that a conductor need 
to the supposed fickleness i make no unworthy compromises 


popular taste, Finally. there waglnt program-building in order to 


a movement, “Chef cu lautari ‘engross a contemporary audi- 


3 ence, 
from a suite by Dinu Lipatti, Nor does he have to make 


ayeno's young fellow-country- such compromises in perform- 
ance. The way of Enesco, as it, 


could be determined in the sin- 
gle familiar item of the pro- 
gram, is to set forth .orchestral 


music as an intellectual and’ 


emotional experience to be 
Shared with the instrumental- 
ists. You put all you have into 
making out and bringing out the 
composer’s thoughts, and you 
don’t worry about the audience. 
Trust the composer for that. If 
he knew his business and you 
know yours, the audience will be 
won—if it’s worth winning. If 
it isn’t—well, you’re a musician, 
not a vaudeville player. 

The orchestral plaving yester- 
day—again as judged primarily 
from the performance of the Mo- 
zart Symphony — may have 
lacked a little of the virtuoso 
precision to which we have be- 


come accustomed. But it had 


admirable style and fiavor and 
warmth. The phrases were sung, 


expression is more restrained 
and refined. At second hearing 
it seemed a better work than the 
First, if less likely to gain the 
affections of millions of listeners. 
The Symphony, like the Rhap- 
sodies written many years ago, 
sounds old-fashioned now. It was 
written when the composer was 
in his early twenties, at a time 
when he remembered too well 
the music of others, particularly 
Cesar Franck and Chausson and 
d’Indy and even, here and there, 
his master, Massenet. The 
wonder is that, in spite of these 
things, he should have turned 
out a work that still sounds well, 
and that is obviously sincere, not 
to mention the fact that it dis- 
closed an exceptional talent. 
The Symphony is, indeed some- 
thing like a prediction of the 


‘tremendous musician to come, 


but there was no distortion. The|in its honesty of expression, its 


conductor could extrac’ from the 
musicians a sonorous fortissimo, 
but he was also aware of the 
aesthetic principles of contrast 
and balance, relaxation as well 
as tension. At no stage did one 
get the feeling that he was seek- 


ing sonority for its own sake. 


% s 26 
As to the music, aside from 


‘Mozart, the most piquant item 
was Lipatti’s, the title of which 
‘means “intoxication” (accord- 


ing to the program notes; my 
own Rumanian is small). It is 
a sort of perpetual-motion darice, 
jocund and vulgar, but not 
coarse, in flavor. It is gypsy 
music, but without the whine. 
The harmony conveys a vaguely 
contemporary feeling witout 
sacrificing folk-like character. 
Not first-rate music, it is good 
enough to make the listener curi- 
ous about the rest of the Suite. 

Neither of Enesco’s pieces adds 
‘anything essential to the inter- 
,national vocabulary of music. 
‘The Second Rhapsody is not so 
'wild as the First; the gypsy-like 


vigor and _ forthrighiness, its 


‘vocabulary and mastery of the 
‘musical medium. It does not 
‘have what that musician was to 


learn: the value of conciseness, 
the- wisdom of avoiding over- 
statement, 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Sympheny Orchestra 


During the first week of Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky’s annual vaca- 
tion of a fortnight, thé, Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra is hOst to one of 
the most gifted and versatile among 
living musicians—Georges Enesco. 
When the Rumanian composer, v10- 
linist and conductor directed the 
Boston orchestra last year, his visit 
oroved a feature of the season. Now 
he returns to as cordial a welcome 
as before. His present stay includes 
not enly the Symphony Hall con- 
certs of yesterday afternoon and to- 
night, but that at Sanders Theatre 
last Thursday, and anothcr pair at 


Symphony Hall x d 
Tuesday. Gm (4, ‘oGte 
His Pip am for s¥thfee 


gins with the “Haffner” Symphony 
of Mozart, and includes two of Mr. 
Enesco’s compositions—the Second 
Rumanian Rhapsody and the First 
Symphony. For music new to 
America there is the symphonic 





Wovement “Chef cu lautari” by fhe 
conductor's fellow-Rumanian, Dinu 
~ Sometime the scholars will knuc- 
kle down to the job of telling us 
whieh Mr. Enesco is the greatest, 
the violinist, the composer or the 
jconductor, That will be difficult and 
baffling, since he is a virtuoso vio- 
linist, an extraordinarily fine con- 
ductor, and his own music reflects 
lively invention, a gift for melody, 
discriminating intellect and com- 
plete technical mastery. 
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His two Rumanian rhapsodies are 
gems of their sort in which length 
and form are perfectly mated to 
what the composer has to say. This 
‘music seems to come directly from 
‘the Rumanian soil, with a warm, 
bucolic mood generated by skillful 
use of a wealth of popular melody. 
Needless to add, the rhapsodies, like 
the First Symphony, are written for 
orchestra in a most colorful fashion. 
Incredible, by the way, is the fact 
that not until this week has the 
Second Rhapsody figured on a Bos- 
ton Symphony program, 

The First Symphony is an eally 
work, written when Enesco was 24, 
and therefore but partially indica- 
tive of the origirmality he was later 
to reveal, The orchestration, es- 
pecially in the first two of the three 
movements, owes a good deal to 
Wagner’s “Ring” and “The Master- 
singers’; the third movement starts 
off with a strong suggestion of 
Brahms. Yet a good many pages 
herald the mature Enesco. 

His technical prowess in 1906 was, 
however, extremely remarkable. 
The First Symphony is a “big,” in- 
volved contrapuntal score, full of 
carefully planned effects of instru- 
mental color. Additional evidence 
of talent may be found in the 
abundance of really songful melody. 

Dinu Lipatti is a younger Ru- 
manian musician, now nearly 22 and 
reportedly a pianist of considerable 
attainment. “Chef cu lautari,”’ dat- 
ing from 1934, is not a recipe for a 
Rumanian dish but a title meaning 
“merrymaking with fidclers.” A 
symphonic movement constituting 
the finale of a suite called “Satrarii” 
(“Gypsies”), “Chef cu lautari” is 
exuberantly good-natured, a little 
noisy, and calls upon the resources 
of a large orchestra. Perhaps it is 
Superficial, but no estimate of a 
man’s ability could be formed on 
SO small a sample of his work. Un- 
til such time as the whole suite is 
played here, let the matter rest. 


Mr. Enesco conducted his own 
music with the authority of a com- 
poser who,is also a practical master 
of the orchestra and who can obtain 

body of men just what 

is reading of the “Haff- 

|} ony Was a g the best 

r¥ormances has ever 

Trie to the Mozart style 

and temper, it was also rhymically 
vigorous yet neat and precise. 

That Mr. 
impressed the Friday audience was 
proved by hearty applause and nu- 
merous recalls to the stage. | 


C. W. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 12th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Georges 
Enesco conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 


Symphony in D major, ‘‘Haffner,'’’ K. 385 
Mozart 

Rumanian Rhapsody No. 2 Op. 11... 

‘Chef cu lautari’’ Lip 


Symphony No. 1 in E flat 7 jor O ha ae 

uepcrob id y Ee ay has 
been fully as enjoyable and reward- 
ing as it was last season, which is 
to say that Boston has been honored 
to have this distinguished musician 
as guest-conductor of the orchestra. 
Mr. Enesco showed the most mu- 
Sicianly qualities as conductor in 
his interpretation of Mozart’s Haff- 
ner Symphony. The performance 
was one of the most admirable pre- 
cision, the keenest rhythmic vitality. 
- The full orchestra was employed, 
and the robustness of this music 
fully justified not cutting the strings 
down. In many ways this is the 
most “modernistic” of Mozart’s sym- 
phonies and shows very well why 
conductors and builders of chamber 
music programs so frequently bal- 
ance ultra-modern music with 
Mozart. There is a formal ‘severity 
and, in the first and last movements, 
a certain cold brilliance which calls 
to mind a good deal of contemporary 
music. The latter characteristic is 
contrasted with a slow movement of 
the loveliest texture and the most 
graceful ornamentation. This sym- 
phony is, in truth, an undiluted joy. 

Mr. Enesco’s own talents as a 
composer seem to be best exemplified 
by relatively short flights of the 
imagination. The Second Rumanian 
Rhapsody, for example, is music that 
is exactly right for what it sets out 
to be, but the more pretentious First 


D. 


tnesco most favorably 


Symphony, in spite of many béeau- 
tiful moments, is a bore. Both works 
were written before the war; and 
another way of putting this criticism 
would be to say that the symphony 
a whereas the rhapsody does 
not. 

The Second Russian Rhapsody, 
which was heard yesterday for the 
first time at a Boston Symphony 
concert, is a very different work 
from the much more familiar First. 
The latter is sprightly and entertain- 
ing, the former is more truly rhap- 
sodic. This is charming, romantic 
music with a particularly effective 
conclusion. The orchestra played 
it with the finest sonority of tone 
and smoothness of execution. 

Dinu Lipatti is a young Rimanian 
composer who, if this piece is a good 
sample of his work, is by no means 
prematurely solemn. “Chef cu lau- 
tari” must be some sort of a port- 
manteau expression, which would 


have won the heart of Lewis Carroll, | 


for it means both “to get drunk” and 
“to rejoice.” Oh happy land that 


is candid enough to lump these. 


terms together! 

What sort of a merry-making has 
Mr, Lipatti taken us on? Well, it is’ 
as cheerful as Mr. Pickwick was be-| 
fore he fell asleep in the barrow and 
was wheeled away to the pound by 
Capt. Boldwig’s men. There is no: 
horrid after-effect, nothing for any | 
one to hold his head over and mur-'| 
mur, like Mr. Snodgrass, “It was the | 
salmon.”. In short, it is engaging 
music, somewhat obvious, perhaps, 
but always successfully genial. | 

Mr. Enesco’s early Symphony) 
came as rather a heavy anti-climax 
after the varied delights of the first, 
part of the program. There is not; 
much, after such a reaction, that 
one can say about it. What Mr. 
Enesco said so perfectly in the rhap-' 
sody he overstated in the symphony.. 
One would certainly allow that a 
fine musician had written it, but 
not, as in the rhapsody, a composer | 
of unusual talent and vivid imagina-: 
tion. 

The concert will be repeated to~' 
night. Mr. Enesco will also conduct 
the Monday evening and Tuesday 
afternoon concerts next week. He. 
will then repeat some of this pro- 


gram, omit the symphony and offer 
instead the First Rumanian Rhap- 


sody and his Second Suite. Next 
week Richard Burgin will conduct .tunate when he appears as ambassador. 


{the orchestra in Shostakovitch’s 


‘Symphony No. 5. Bach’s Dorian 
Toccata and Fugue (transcribed by 
Alexander Tansman), Langeudoen’s 
— ‘and’ Liszt’s “Les Pre- 
udes.” 


ENESCO AT 


HELM WITH 
SYMPHONY 


| ) | 

He Plays Own Pieces} 
While: Koussevitzky | 
\ ee 


- 
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Takes Vacation n | 


ONT ae pm 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

At this time of year it is “DF 

Koussevitzky’s wont to take a brief | 


; 


and always. well-earned vacation. | 
Filling his place at the Symphony | 
Concert of yesterday afternoon was 
Georges Enesco, who had been guest- 
conductor no longer ago than last 
March. Next week the Orchestra; 


will be led by Mr. Burgin. 


PLAYS OWN MUSIC 


There are conductors who can change} 
an orchestra over night. In the case} 
of the Boston Symphony, as it now! 
stands, any change would hardly be a | 
change for the better. Happily, Mr.: 
Enesco gives us the impression that: 
tonally everything is in order. We arel 
made aware of his presence chiefly by} 
his programmes and by his physical 
aspect, both individual. But strings, | 
woodwind and brass give forth their) 
familiar sound. 

Since he is composer before he is con-| 
ductor, for all his skill and experience) 
in the latter field, Mr. Enesco is likely; 
to favor us with some of his own music. | 
And not yet has the experience been} 
unwelcome. He is somewhat less for- 
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fér musical Rumani at large. Last 
year in this capacity he gave us Ales- 
sandresco’s tedious ‘“‘Actaeon,”’ and yes- 
terday we were vouchsafed a diverting 
trifle by Dinu Lipatti, ‘‘Chef cu lautrai’’ 
(‘Merrymaking with Fiddlers’’), per- 
haps better suited to the Pops. To 
those who caught it, the piece yielded 
an amusing resemblance to Gershwin’s 
“Wintergreen for President.’’ 


His Second Rhapsody 


To return to the pleasanter issue of 
Mr. Enesco’s own compositions, there 
were two on yesterday’s programme, 
one of them a novelty, so far as 
Symphony Hall is concerned, the other 
a well-justified revival. The deserved 
success of Mr. Enesco’s First Ruman- 
ian Rhapsody has put its successor far 
in the batkground. This Second Rhap- 
sody, in D minor, came to a previous 
Bostonian performance at the hands of 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra sev- 
eral years ago. In common with its 
predecessor, it offers engaging folk- 
tunes set off by opulent orchestration. 
Those for whom a hearing of the 
Second Rhapsody yesterday brought 
renewed desire for the First may gratify 
that longing at the concerts of next 
Monday evening and Tuesday after- 
noon, when Mr. Enesco takes his pres- 
ent leave of us. 

Of far more interest than this Rhap-| 
sody was thee Symphony in E-flat 
major, which like so many works not of 
the first magnitude, had enjoyed a brief 
celebrity and then dropped from sight. 
(Mr. Burk’s notes reminded us that. 
this Symphony was played here in 1915 
and again in 1920.) Composed in 1905, it) 
may now be said to hold a promise 
which was not fulfilled, since no other 
symphony has come from Mr. Enesco’s 
pen. | 


Richly Treated 


As the product of a gifted, recep- 
tive and rarely accomplished young 
musician, the Symphony recalls what 
were the obvious influences of the year 
1905. In the slow movement we are re- 
minded of ‘‘Parsifal’; and in the third} 
of D’Indy (‘The Symphony on a Moun- 
tain Air’’). There are hints of Debus- 
syan impressionism and of Straussian} 
“Sturm und Drang.’”’ But the piece as 
a whole, for all its lack of the highest) 


originality, stands up well. The themes} 


are strong, the facture solid. There is 


a richness of treatment all the more’ 


pleasing to hear in these ascetic days. 
As preface to this Rumanian after- 


noon the distinguished visitor offered a fee i 
performance of Mozart’s ‘‘Haffner’’ ge 
Symphony, one calculated to please 3 


those who feel that Mozart’s music 
should not be prettified. There was no 
suggestion of Dresden China in this D 
major Symphony, as Mr. Enesco and 
the orchestra presented it yesterday. 


GEORGES ENESCO 
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RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


_SHOSTAKOVITCH , Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto 
III. Largo 
IV. Allegro non troppo 


(First performances in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor (Dorian) for Organ, 
transcribed for Orchestra by Alexander ‘Tansman 


LANGENDOEN Improvisations for Orchestra 


I. Unisono 
II. Capriccio 
III. Pastorale and Procession 
Burleska 
(First performances in the United States) 


“Les Préludes,’”’ Symphonic Poem No. 3 
(after Lamartine) | 
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FADED TEXT 


Symphony Concert 


Engrossing Novelties from Soviet » 
Union and Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
b1193 By MOSES SMITH | A@ms 


‘. The program for the Boston 


Symphony concerts of yesterday 


afternocn and this evening, assembled by Richard Burgin for two 


of his occasional trips to the conductor’s stand, looks on the face 


like an unpromising venture. It 


resembles some of his past pro- 


grams, as if it had been made up of odds and ends crowded out of 
the usual run but necessary, for one reason or another, to present 


before another season has gone. 


If, in spite of these speculations, 


the present program, again like others Mr. Burgin has conducted, 
turns out to be an agreeable affair, perhaps we ought to revaluate 
periodically our accepted notion about the necessity of care in 


constructing a program. 

The current.list begins with the 
fifth and latest sympheny of 
Dmitri Shostakovitch, who is too 


important a composer to be 
ignored even though, from our 
point of view, he resides in the 
Soviet Union, or though, from 
the point of view of ‘iis com- 
patriots, he has not always suc- 
cessfully adhered to the strict 
party (Communist) line. The 
first half over, the program 
runs through Alexander Tans- 
man’s transcription of the 
“Dorian” Organ Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor by Bach: “Im+ 
provisations” by Jakcbus Lan- 
gendoen, for almost twenty year; 
a member of the ’celio sectior 
of the Boston Orchestra, and. 
finally, Liszt’s “Les Preludes,’ ' 
Which has been awaiting a de-” 
cent burial for more than 20 
years. 

Largely because of this Sym- 
phony, which was composed to 
celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of the founding of the Soviet 
Republic, Shostakovitch is said 
to have returned to the grace 


from which he naa talien a tew 
years ago in connection with 
the opera, “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk.” It was easy, listening 
to yesterday’s performance, to 
see why. The music has a new 
Simplicity. It has tunes you can 
hum and metres to which you 
can march. Perhaps the Com- 
munists can even spell out a re- 
lation kctween the music and 
the Marxian ideology. But in 
any event the Symphony is made 
Of: the stuff to which millions 
cam listen without wrinkling 
their brows. 

‘But the Symphony is no mere 
waste of time for those who have 
gone through the mill of classi- 


‘cal, Romantic, modern and neo- 
(classical repeyzy of the con- 
ventional concé.i-hall. The tunes 


are simple, but they are not 
stupid. They are frequently 
fresh, original creations. Even 
When they say something you 
think you have _ heard _be- 
fore, they have a_ twist 
that lends distinction. The 
harmony is basically our good 
and trusted friend, tonic - and- 
dominant. But here again the 
distortions, which never seem 
merely arbitrary, stimulate the 


listening appetite. Furthermore, 
—and this, I suppose, is basic— 
the prevalent scale patterns are 


not our major and minor modes; 
they are much more varied and 
much richer. 

Hearing the work for the first 
time and assuming that the per- 
formance was as good as it 
seemed to be, I had the feeling 
that the last movement did not 
belong to the other three. It 
seemed banal. The excitement 
seemed false. Further acquain- 
tance tonight, however, may tell 
a different story. 

se & 

The other novelty was a dis- 
tinct surprise. By calling his 
work ‘Improvisations’ Mr. Lan- 
pendoen could disarm the critic 
who insists on certain standards 
of form. Actually the composer 
here had no need of such a pre- 
caution. Each of the four move- 
ments is a complete formal 
entity, and in none does there 
seem to be any wasted motion. 
The first, “Unisono,” is an im- 
pressive and somewhat impas- 
sioned long melodic line, almost 
entirely for the strings. The 
second, “Capriccio,” is capricious 
in formal outline as well as in 
the character of the musical ma- 
terial. The third, “Pastorale 
and Procession,” is a remarkable 
piece worked out of nothing 
more than a drone of a few per- 
cussion instruments, By dint of 
constant repetition plus cumu- 
lative power as instruments and 
parts are adde the music a 
tains great « ‘itement, whic: 
in turn dies out into nothings 
ness. Even aS a tour de for< 
the movement is exceptional; i 
seemed yesterday also to posses. 
a more lasting logic. The last 
movement, “Burlesca,” loses no 
time in generating excitement, 
which is maintained at a high 
pitch through its brief run. 

“Improvisations,” brilliantly as 
well as subtly scored, demands 
a virtuoso orchestra like the Bos- 
ton Symphony for effective per- 


‘formance. So, at least, it seemed 


yesterday, with the composer 
taking part, at his customary 
stand, in a_ presentation that 
seemed to do complete justice to 
his work. At any rate he gave 
the appearance of satisfaction 
as he was called fram his place 
by Mr. Burgin to acknowledge 
the enthusiastic applause of the 
Inatinee audience. 

x ok ok 

Tansman’s transcription was a 
workmanlike job, a suitable 
“vehicle” for displaying orches- 
tral virtuosity, It takes a Busoni 
or a Schoenberg, however really 
to say something in a transcrip- 
tion, when the original is as 
likely as not to be heard nowa- 
days out of any loud-speaker. 
The performance of both the 
transcription and the com posi- 
tion of Liszt realized the best 
Implications of the music. The 
concert as a whole, indeed. was 
one more reminder of the won- 
derful instrument that the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra is, an“ 
of Mr. Burgin’s executant and 
interpretive power and insight. 


Guest Conductors 


From a correspcndent who 
Shall be nameless this depart- 
ment receives a query as to 
whether such obvious delizht in 
playing under Georges Enesco 


has been exhibited by the memt- 
bers of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the case of any 
other guest-conductor. The only 
SimuUar demonstration in the 
memory of this department oe- 
curred when Dimitri Mitropoulos 
was guest-conductor. Although 
the two personalities kad wide 
dissimilarities they had two 
things in common: “uperlative 
musical competence and pro- 
found humility. 


Van 24g 7 ste 8. 
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 $SYMPHONY CONCERT in any event, are rela 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | soba de is 
13th regular concert by the ever w 


Stupidity, unhappily, is 
us. Ordinarily the alert- 


; and taste of the leaders of the 
Boston § hony Orchestra, Rich- Ness an 
ard Doni conducting, was given Boston Symphony defend us from 


‘yesterday afternoon in Symphony oa ‘ke thie sraidedinn ehanen = 
Hall. The program was as follows: » Possibly conscience should direct 


not being discordant as we have 
at a Boston Symphony concert sometimes heard cacophony. Not- 
when we are obliged to consider a withstanding, wild horses will not 


, drag from us an admission that this 
Bee tption. of one of Bach's organ music was anything but the product 


works as the only respectable music of a shallow and ordinary mind! 


on the program. Well, not exactly 


s “L Preludes,” |p 
that—for  Liszt’s es a) Saline cheerful note; but Mr. Langen- 


though romantic fustian and hac 


Would that conscience could also 
ermit us to end this review on a 


neyed #t that, has its poetic anddoen’s Improvisations did not im- 


moving passages. 


At its worst it press us as being anything more than 


| .fragmentary notes 
sounds like a college song. Fortu- haphazard ~and 
nately Alexander Tansman’s trans- for a composition and as such not 


worth playing. The only complete 
cription of the D minor Toccata and feumient was the. “Pastorale ‘and 


Fugue was a singularly good example 
of this fascinating and dangerous 
musical exercise With the majesty 
of this great music to look back upon, 
we can almost forget the pretentious. 
triviality of the rest of the program, 
Almost, but not quite. The utter 
tedium, the banality, of the Shostak- 
ovitch 5th Symphony leave too angry 
a wound behind not to want to hit 
out and get a little of one’s own 
back. The young Soviet composer 
was hailed for his first works as a 


genius of talent. He then fell from h 


Official grace and has climbed back 
into favor with this Symphony, in 
the inexplicable manner of artists in 


Procession.” 

As descriptive music for a film 
this movement might serve. very well. 
Set your hero down on the platform 
of a country railroad station some- 
where in the Orient. A rather so- 
phisticated shepherd is piping off 
stage. Finally we hear the express 
in the distance. It bears somewhere 
in its length the hero’s beloved. It 
roars: through the station without 
stopping. Dejection of the hero and 
inability of the shepherd to soothe 
is feelings. Mr. Langendoen, ac- 
cording to the program, prefers a 
procession of a priest-driven mob. 
In any event there was no film, so 


totalitarian states. That, of course, that all our attention was focused 
is no cause for the extreme badness on the music, which in itself is not 
of the present work. Did we not enough. 
hear a Soviet piece of real worth mr. Langendoen, whose composi- 
last year in the Starokadomsky Con- tion was played for the first time be 
certo? But Shostakovitch’s talent the United States, responded to the 
seems to have fizzled sadly, if the hearty applause from his desk in 


5th Symphony is a fair comparison. the orchestra. 


The Shostakovitch 


The Symphony is not only devoid Symphony was heard for the first 
of talent, monotonous, repetitious, time in Boston. 


abusing devices of pedal point, mon- 


: Iso lacks any night. 
Estetica interest. Tt is possible gorsky, cellist, will be soloist in 


n to many seemingly ugly Saint-Saens’s Concerto and Bloch’s 
A dg because the commana has “Solomon.” Sibelius’s 7th ememeny 
used. his brain and developed in- and Scriabin’s Poem of Ecstasy wil 


intellectual interest. 


The concert will be repeated to- 
Next week Gregor Piati- 


genuity. Conceptions of ugliness, also be heard. 


LP, {77s By alfred 

t the Symphony concerts of Fri- 

ay and Saturday mr. Burgin will 
irfroduce to Bostonians the new 


Symphony, Op. 47, of the Soviet 
com poser, Dmitri Shostakovitch. It 
will e recalled that Mr. Burgin also 
brought this composer’s First Sym- 
phony\to these concerts a few years 
ago. The Fifth Symphony, written 
in the Composer’s thirty-first year, 


had its premiére, according to Mr... 


Slonimsky’s book of dates, at Lenin- 
grad, Nov, ‘11, 1937; according to the 
Soviet writer M. Schneerson (in 
‘Modern Music”) at Moscow, Jan. 
21, 1938. : 

After the suecess of the First 


Symphony young $hostakovitch de- . 


voted his next two Symphonies to a 
glorification of Soviet ‘political his- 
tory: their titles, “Symphonic Dedi- 
cation to the October Revolution,” 
and “May Day,” are sufficient evi- 
dence. Came next the redoubtable 
“Lady Macbeth of the Mzensk Dis- 
trict,” the opera whose point was to 
castigate capitalism. But its chude 
realism proved to be too much for 
Stalin, for after about two years 
Pravda published an article declar- 
ing the music of the opera to be 
“deliberately anti-melodic and sub- 
servient to Western modernism.” 


ee. a 


The storm has blown over, how- 
ever, and the young composer has 
been restored to the g00d graces of 
the Soviet leaders. His Fourth Sym- 
phony Shostovitch withdrew at a 
rehearsal by the Leningrad Orches- 
tra in December, 1936. 

The Russians again try to link up 
the music of this young composer 
with their political theories. Mr. 
Schneerson writes: “For us in the 
Soviet, the avant-garde is held to 
express progressive ideas only when 
it talks to the people in a new, pow- 
erful and intelligible language, . . 
The ‘advanced composer’ is, there- 
fore, one who plunges into the social 
currents around him, and with his 
creative work, serves the progress of 
humankind.” Attempting to become 
more specific, however, M. Schneer- 
son only becomes evasive: “Just 
what is the nature of a truly ad- 
vanced musical language, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Only the musically crea- 
tive act itself may answer this ques- 
tion.” The truth is that this sym- 
phony is a child of its day, express- 
ing the general emotions of rugged 


H. Meyer 


‘Strength, of bright playfulness, ~éf 


lyric tenderness, as they are felt and 
expressed in every musical nation on 
the globe. 

ae wine 


The first movement, Moderato, is 
a. SoOnata-allegro. A strong rhythmic 
figure is at once given canonic 
treatment. It. is apparently the basis 
of the principal theme. In the sixth 
measure a melodic idea, much used 
in the movement, is placed above 
an accompaniment whose rhythm 
is derived from the first idea. The 
second theme begins with long, sus- 
tained half and whole notes in first 
violins over a simple, rhythmic ac- 
‘Companiment. A new melody, played 
by a flute, soon follows. The develop- 
ment section treats the various 
themes in new rhythms, often with 
canonic elaboration. It comes to a 
Climax with a tremendous canon 
on the first theme, on Which is 
superimposed, presently, another 
canon on the principal part of the 
second theme, thus drawing these 
two important thematic units to- 
gether into a close Synthesis. The 
recapitulation is a brief. slow, medi- 
tative restatement of the principal 
motives, some of them in inversion. 
_ The second movement, Allegretto, 
IS @ Say scherzo, with flashes of 
real humor, as in the glissandos 
Which occur in the violin solo which 
is the middle theme of this move- 
ment. The third movement, Largo, 
IS an expressive song, at first in 
Strings. The principal] contrasting 
idea is introduced by a flute with 
light harp accompaniment. 

The last movement, Allegro non 
troppo, is dominated by a bold idea, 
perhaps somewhat bombastic, intro- 
duced at once by full brass. A 
trumpet, against a figure in high 
strings and woodwinds, introduces 
the principal theme of the middle 
section, after which there is much 
further development, by various 
contrapuntal] devices, of the first 
theme. 

The idiom is that of: the mildly 
dissonant neo-classicism now cure 
rent all over the world, Its leane 
Ings are perhaps toward Prokofieff. 
But there is much that is individual 
in this Symphony, 

The same program contains also, 
for first performance in the United 
States, “Improvisations for Orches- 
tra,” by Jacobus Langendoen, cellist 
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in the orchestra. The score is 
dated, Boston, 1932. There are four 
“improvisations”: 1. Unisono; 2. 
Capriccio; 3. Pastorale and Proces- 
sion; 4. Burlesca. Of special inter- 
est, by reason of unusual treatment, 
are the first and the third. 

seThe first movement is exactly 
What its title implies, an exceedingly 
free and rhythmically varied mel- 
ody, 47 measures in length, entirely 
in unison, for full string choir, 
punctuated and enlarged in sonority 
occasionally by clarinets and bas- 
soons. 

The third movement is intereste 
ing because of its instrumentation, 
It begins and continues for some 
measures with a polyrhythmic figure 
for large and small cymbals, large 
and small tamtams, large, medium 
and small gongs. Once this is well 
established, an unbarred oboe solo 
winds its way. Very gradually other 
instruments are added until a huge 
climax is reached. Then gradually 
the movement subsides to the origi- 
nal instrumentation of percussion. 
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Boston Symphony Orches. 


Richard Burgin, conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra during 
the second half of Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky’s midseason vacation, yester- 


day gave the first Boston perform- 
ance of the Fifth Symphony by 
Dmitri Shostakoviteh. For the re- 
mainder of a program which, it 
must bé confessed, was’ distinctly on 
the dullish side, Mr. Burgin assem- 
bled the orchestral transcription by 
Alexander Tansman of Bach’s D 
minor Organ Toccata and its accom- 
panying “Dorian” Fugue; Liszt's 
“Les Preludes,” and a work new 
to this country, the “Improvisations 
for Orchestra” by Jakobus Langen- 


doen, c@gblist of the Bosto jm- 
phony. ° 2. ; 
A few“years bad wee 


vitch was much in the public eye, 
because the young composer of So- 
viet Russia had written a First Sym- 
phony that augured a brilliant fu- 
ture. Later he created that contro- 
versial opera “Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk.” And then, reportedly be- 
cause his music had ceased to ex- 
press the esthetic ideology of the 
Soviet state, Shostakovitch fell from 
publie approval. 

The Fifth Symphony, first per- 
formed in Russian during the fes- 
tivities of 1937, commemorating the 
establishment of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment, proved the means of re- 
turning him to favor, Whether a 
composer ought to write music as 
he feels it inwardly, or whether the 
tonal art may be used to express 
political and other ideas, is a long 
and not very profitable argument. 
John N. Burk, in his truly admir- 
able note on the Fifth Symphony in 
the program book, has. written 
shrewd words on the subject. 

Purely as music, the Fifth Sym- 
phony turned out a sad disappoint- 
ment, agreeable in some pages— 
notably the slow movement—but 
prevailingly unoriginal. long- 
winded and banal. Though written 
for orchestra with obvious technical 
skill, the work ‘served only to ex- 
emplify the axiom that no amount 
of technic can make up for lack of 
genuine inspiration, 7 

Mr. Langendcen was called from 
his seat in the cello section to re- 
spond to the hearty applause be- 
‘stowed upon his “Improvisations.” 


His music, faliiiy it four s¢ctions, 
may not be hig _ alec ada aad And 


‘|it is imaginative and full /of 


stance. Mr. Gillet was. like 
singled out for fine playing cf is 
exacting part for oboe. "i / 
Tansman’s version of the Bach 
Toccata and Fugue is a,/musicianly 
job that has provided a brilliant oy- 
chestral dress without unduly inflat- 


‘ing the original. Nor did Tansman 


seek out spuricus “organ effects.” 
This transcription ought to be heard 
again. Liszt’s grand old tone poem, 
however pompous is may seem in 
this casual age, is exciting music, 
Once again, because of sheer gusto, 
‘it brought evident pleasure to an 


| audience. 


That the conducting of Mr. Burgin 
was of high order hardly needs to 
‘be said. Upon each occasion that 
he occupies the conductor’s stand, 
the versatility of his musicianship 
is emphasized anew. C. W. D. 


Shostakovitch 


The performance of Shosta- 
kovitch’s new Symphony at the 
Symphony concerts last week 
was greeted with some disfavor 
—mostly in print, so far'as this 
department was able to dis¢over 
after noting both the matinee 
and evening audiences with its 
most professional eyes and ears. 
The principal charge remaining 
after some irrational comment 
was that the Symphony was dull. 
Well, dullness is an artistic mis- 
demeanor, this department 
agrees, even though it does not 
agree that the Symphony -was 
dull. But it is only when dull- 
ness is clothed in pretentious- 
ness that, it becomes a felony; 
and Shostakovitch’s Symphony, 
even the fairly blatant finale, 
was for t most part pre- 
fentious. fam 235/989 p~ 

More serious than dullness is 
dignifying it with serious com- 
ment. The main trouble, this 
department ventures to assert, 
was that Shostakovitch did not 
produce what, after the First 
Symphony, was expected of him 
—a masterpiece. Shostakovitch 
is not the first artist, nor will he 
be the last, to suffer because his 
own artistic development has not 
followed the neat logical pattern 
made for him by the listener— 
even though the listener be a 
critic. 





About Music and Politics; — 
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Novelties From Mr. Burgin 


23,/939 


® ° 
By L. A. Sloper Arr 


~ 


-I¥is unfortunate that the music of Dmitri Shostakovitch must De 
discussed in terms of political economy. The man has so much 
talent that it ought to be possible to consider his scores as music. 
Yet how can we, in view of his alternate elevation and disgrace at 
the hands of the Soviet Government? rif ati 
Much of the debate over Soviet music is misdirected. It is im- 
possible for a man to write music without reflecting his background 
and environment. There is nothing inherently wrong, or inimical 
io international morality, in the writing by Shostakovitch of music 


representative of Soviet Russia any 
more than there was in the writing 


Tory England. You may say that you 
do not approve of the Communist 
Party. A Russian may retort that he 
does not approve of the British 
Conservative Party. You are both 
within your rights, but your dis- 
agreement is on  extra-musica] 
grounds, 

_ Nevertheless, there is a difference. 
Elgar spoke for Tory England be- 
cause he belonged to Tory England. 
The Government of his day did not 
order him to write Tory music, and 
reprimand him publicly if he did 
not do so. The Soviet Government 
does just that with Shostakovitch 
and Marxist music. Elgar could 
have written music exalting com- 
munism if he had wanted to. But 
under the Soviet Government, or 
any other totalitarian government, 
8 composer writes as he is told to 
write. What a pity that a composer 
of Shostakovitch’s talent could not 
have peen brought up in a country 
where freedom is granted to artists. 


fiw. -£ 

Both his talent ang the effect of 
governmental restriction on it’ ave 
evident in his Fifth Symphony, 
which Richard Burgin, substituting 
for Dr. Koussevitzky, introduced at 
the season’s thirteenth pair of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, given last week in Sym- 


phony Hall. In this score pages of 
great beauty stand side by side with 


pages of rubbish. It is as if Shostako= 


vi f ti nder 
by Elgar of music representative of vitch had written for a time und 


the guidance of 1is own imagination, 


then suddenly had remembered that 


if he was going to write at all, or 
at least if his music was to be heard 
at all, he must celebrate’ the vir- 
tues of communism; whereupon he 
put in a cheap military march, or 
a bombastic coda in the manner 
of Liszt. And he had his reward 
in the form of official approbation. 

It is possible, of course, that he 
would have done no better if he 
had been let alone, but it does not 
seem likely. The good parts are too 
good, and the bad parts too bad; 
there is too obvious a gulf between 
them. The first movement on a first 
hearing seemed sterile. Its melodic 
material had more length than 
Shape, and its development sounded 
cerebral. But the second movement, 
which is a Scherzo, has humor and 
even some wit, rather in the Proko- 
fieff manner, and the Largo which 
follows sets a real atmosphere 
worthy of Rimsky-Korsakoff, which 
is unhappily dissipated by an in- 
cursion of Puccini-esque stuff evi- 
dently designed for consumption by 
the commissars. The Finale pretty 
well sells out to them. It’s too bad. 
Shostakovitch has an_ individual! 
talent good enough to be given its 
head. The symphony was ap- 
plauded cordially by the Friday 
| afternoon audience. 
Bi ies fh 

Mr. Burgin included two other 
novelties in his program: the Tans- 
man orchestration of the Bach Toc- 
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tata and Fugue in D minor (Dorian) 
and Jakobus Langendoen’s “Impro- 
visations for Orchestra.”. The Bach 
is a little on the austere side, far 
less showy than the early piece in 
the same key. Nevertheless, from 
the musical viewpoint, it is fasci- 
nating in structure, particularly 
the fugue. Tansman’s orchestration 
made no attempt to render the 
composition effective in a popular 


sensé. It was as austere as the | 
pbriginal, and more turgid. The work | 
was coolly received by the Friday | 


audience. 


Mr. Langendoen has been a mem- > 


ber of the orchestra for 19 years. 
He sits at the second desk of the 
tello section. His “Variations on a 
Dutch Theme of Adrianus Valerius,” 
played at these concerts in 1927, was 
well received, and other works of his 
have been heard at the Pop Con- 
certs, The new contribution is a 
suite of four movements, well de- 
scribed by the composer’s title. He 
seems to have set down themes, and 
then toyed with them. The result 
shows his great familiarity with 


the modern orchestra and with the 
tricks of the modern composer, The 


most effective movement is the 
third, marked Pastorale and Pro- 
cession. Some very clever effects 
are produced with drums, gongs, 
tam-tams and other percussion, and 
the conventional crescendo-dimin- 
uendo procession is made attractive 
by a distinctive theme. Mr. Lan- 
gendoen was applauded warmly. 


The final item of the printed pro- 
gram was Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes,” ins 


cluded probably because it seemed 
necessary to have something fa- 
miliar. The assistant conductor de- 
serves our thanks for the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the Shostakovitch 
Symphony, and commendation for 
the general interest of his program 


and for its performance, 


RUSSIAN PIECE 
BY SYMPHONY 


New ShostaKovitch Work 
Played He 


re 
a Bh Son 


‘ith Richard Burgin now replacing 
the still vacationing Dr. Koussevitzky, 


the Symphony Concerts entered yester- 


day upon the second half of the current 
season. The principal item on Mr. 
Burgin’s list was the new Fifth 
Symphony of Shostakovitch. Other 
Bostonian ‘‘first performances” were of 
Jakobus Langendoen’s Improvisations 
for Orchestra and Bach’s D minor 
Organ Toccata and Fugue (the Dorian) 
as transcribed by Alexander Tansman. 
Liszt’s ‘‘Les Preludes” brought the 
end. 

The best thing about Shostakovitch’s 
Symphony yesterday was the pro- 
gramme note which Mr. Burk was in- 
spired to write contrasting the stattis 
of the Totalitarian with that of the 
Capitalist composer. To repeat what 
for some may be a familiar tale, this 
Fifth Symphony, which had its Lenin- 
grad premiere a little more than a year 
ag, served to restore Shostakovitch to 
the good graces of Russian officialdom, 
which had decried the “bourgeois” ten- 
dencies in such works as the opera 
“Lady Macbeth of Mzensk” and the 


much later ‘ballet, ‘“‘Limpid Stream.” | 
Whether the almost arrogant simplicity | 


of this Symphony was dictated by con- 
trition or conformity will probably 
never be known. In any event, the 
piece was widely hailed in Russia, and 
it seemed to please the audience of 
yesterday. When so much modern 
music is harsh, arbitrarily complex and 
anything but melodious, it is almost 
ungrateful to suggest that the new 
Shostakovitch work — a few spirited 
pages and affecting episodes aside—is 
vapid and wishy-washy . . . Some 
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SIBELIUS..............Symphony No. 7 (in one movement), Op. 105 


| SAINT-SAENS. ....-Concerto for Violoncello No. 1 in A minor, Op. 33 


INTERMISSION 


— 


BLocH................"Schelomo” (“Solomon”), Hebrew Rhapsody | 
for Violoncello and Orchestra | 


SCRIABIN........+.+++++......++++."The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54 
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= meat 


critics are never satisfied. 
Mr. Langendoen, who has been a 

member of the orchestra’s ‘cello sec- 

tion since 1920, made yesterday his 

second appearance as composer at the 

regular Symphony concerts. His four 

Improvisations, which had been played 

in the composer’s native Holland, but 

never before in the United States, were 

composed in 1932. The first is entirely : 

in unison, a procedure attempted some 

years ago by our recent visitor, Georges + th P 

Enesco in his First Suite for Orchestra. | i / OUuL CCH FOLRTAMME 

The second, a Capriccio, is wayward- 

ness itself, a sort of play of extremes. 

‘The third, Pastorale and Procession in 

Oriental, probably Javanese; also 

dramatic and pictorial. The fourth, 

*Burleska,’’ is a short and violent or- 


thestral hurly-burly. Orchestral stunts. 
these Improvisations, but the work of a | : J ; >. ie 
resourceful musician, none the less. | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 27» at 2-30 O clock 


And after Shostakovitch’s tepidities, the 
third.and fourth had a welcome robust- 


ness. 
: SATURDAY EVENING, JANuARY 28, at 8:15 o’clock 
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As for the rest, Mr. Tansman has 
done a scholarly job on one of Bach’s 
more sombre works; and ‘‘Les Preludes’”’ 
is ‘‘Les Preludes.” Did Liszt, one won- 
ders, write no other symphonic poems? 


Symphony No. 7 (in one movement), Op. 105 


Concerto for Violoncello No. 1 in A minor, Op. 33 


INTERMISSION 


“Schelomo” (“Solomon”), Hebrew Rhapsody 
for Violoncello and Orchestra 


“The Poem of Ecstasy,” Op. 54 
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- Symphony Concert 


_. Koussevitzky Resumes Direction, 
— With Piatigorsky Doubly as Soloist 
Ar ak ‘) 5 1 BY MOSES SMITH V-7Q,. 
Symp 


e Boston hony Orchestra’s assistant conductors, a 
fairly numerous and voluble brood who function in the lobby just 
before the beginning and during the intermission of the concerts, 
had their inning again yesterday. With the concerts returned 
more or less to normal, that is, with Serge Koussevitzky again in 
his familiar place after an absence of three weeks, the assistant 
conductors nevertheless found opportunity for indulging their 
talents by adversely criticizing the choice and assembly of th 


program - numbers. 


As usual, the criticism was a personal affair. If you don’t like 
Sibelius, whose Seventh Sym-: because, as you find in a rerpet- 
phony began the program, you ual round of concerts, the discus- 


Sion almost invariably ccmes 
ere See Him lees when he down to personal taste. How im- 


compresses an entire symphony pulsive is the basis of opinions 


into a single long movement. If onthe subject may be realized 
you reason by categories you au- from the behavior of one of the 
tomatically damn Saint-Saens as afore-mentioned assistan* con® 
old-fashioned, and pay scant at- ductors. Before the concert be 


| : an he found this Seventh 
tention to his A minor Concerto, Al al unworthy serious at- 


even with an eminent ’cellist like tention, the themes insignificant, 
Gregor Piatigorsky to play the and so forth, During the inter- 
solo part. Nor is Bloch a fash- mission he had a different story 


jonable composer at the moment. pet ge. 2 ae . pincp llr bi: Phir 
Besides, “Schelomo,” the wire ance had changed his mined. 

number on the program, with after the performance of the 
Piatigorsky again for protagonist Goncerto I could almost agree 
of the rhapsodic solo part, was with all its ee as 
a ‘and performance had really not n 
bag dorgese ee, een ed ye tae. Saint-Saens was not all bad. 
matter of such vintag He had something of the Gellic 
poorer repute than something refinement that was his birth- 
written two hundred years ago. rioht, as might have been noted 
As to the final number, “The in the second section cf the 
Poem of Ecstasy” by Scriabin, Goncerto if it had been played 
the accepted verdict is that NO’ with a less heavy hand than 
good could come out of a yf Piatigorsky set to it. In the first 
poser obsessed with a religious movement, particularly, there is 


mania. a good deal of sound that sig-| 
nifies little. The thing to do is 


. The difficulty in meeting these 
Objections is that, from this 
look-out, they seem to be part- 
ly sound and thus more readily 


to get over it as gracefuliy as 
ossible, not year down, in Piati- 


4¢ 
conceal vulnerability. Ore may 


dispose most quickly of Sibelius verities were being expounded. 


Much of the sentiment, if not 


qv S°orsky’s manner, as if ultimate. 


explicitly false, is at least by im- 


plication feeble. E 
The Concerto, in short, will 
not bear too close inspection, 
and that is exactly what Fiati- 
gorsky brought to 1%, as he 
seized every legitimate --- and 
many an illegitimate—opportu- 
nity for broadening out a 


phrase, adding excitement and j. 
Over-refining delicacy of state- 
ment. Here was a superb virtu- 


oso in command, but scareely a 
discerning musician. The rity 
was that Dr. Koussevitzky, in- 
stead of directing a neat accom- 
paniment, did not take matters 
into his own hands. 

“Schelomo” was. another af- 
fair, lending itself more to Piati- 
gorsky’s expansive style. Fur- 
thermore, the conductor’s duty 
loomed more largely here: and 
Dr. Koussevitzky clearly has the 
warmth and understanding for 
Bloch’s’ Hebraic, passionate 
score. The result was the un- 
folding, once more, of a pro- 
foundly moving, beautiful work; 


music of an. infinite variety of 


colors and an infinite variety of 
emotions. It has now been 
played on only four programs 
here since it was introduced in 
1923—-an average of about once 
in five years. It can stand more 


frequent revival. 
*k kk 


The “Poem of Ecstasy,” com- 
pleted in 1907, had been pre- 
sented here at ‘only three pairs 
of concerts until Dr. Koussevit- 
Zky took over the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It appeared ' 
on his first program on Oct. 10, 
1924; and yesterday’s was his 
seventh presentation at a Friday 
matinee concert. It is q work 
with which he clearly has sym- 
pathy. And listening to such 
an eloquent performance as yes- 
terday’s one could be, at least 
for the moment, convinced. Not 
by the puerile, adolescent Sighs 
and agonies or by the rank and 
decadent voluptuousness, but by 
the sheer sensuous beauty of the 
orchestral sounds, the origina] 


uine though diseased creative 
spirit. i 


We are used to being reminded’ 


that Scriabin owed much to 
Chopin and Wagner, as if that 


told the whole story. It does not. 


Listen to the “Poem of Ecstasy” 
and you will observe that Stra- 
vinsky probably listened to it be- 
fore he wrote such a work as 
Fire-Bird.” Scriabin had some- 
thing to give him as he still has 
to give us. He would have given 
more effectively if. . . But the 
Speculation is fruitless. 


'éSYMPHONY HALL<,,.. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian cellist 
Whose artistry matches his virtu- 
Osity, is soloist at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts this week in the A 
minor Concerto of Saint-Saens and 
the Hebrew Rhapsody, “Solomon,” 
by Ernest Bloch. For the remain- 
der of & longish and somewhat cur- 


ious program, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky has chosen the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Sibelius and Scriabin’s 
“The Poem of Ecstasy.” | 
Returning from his annual mid- 
season respite, Dr. Koussevitzky 
was cordialiy greeted yesterday 
afternoon by orchestra and audi- 
ence. The concert was, in general, 
one of orchestral magnificence that, 
for the thousandth time, revealed 
Players and leader at their best. 
If, for a single exception, there 
was some unevenness between solo- 
ist and orchestra in the course of 
Saint-Saens’ work, the performance 
was nevertheless brilliant 
proved again how technical skill 
and sensitive interpretation can re- 
store lustre to music hackneyed or 
second rate. This Concerto has suf- 
fered from both complaints. What 


is essentially a showpiece, cleverly | 


written for the solo instrument, 
emerged under Mr. Piatigorsky’s 
fingers as seemingly vital and strik-| 
ing. 

Throughout the music of Bloch— 
who, by the way; is announced in) 
the program book as guest conduc- | 
tor of five Boston Symphony con-'| 
certs in March—Mr. Piatigorsky, Dr. , 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra col- 
laborated upon an irresistibly emo- 
tional performance. “Solomon,” 
with its broad sweep of melody, its 
vivid colors and dramatic mood, of- 


(if limited and monotonous) fers a technical and interpretative 
‘harmonic palette, by the eyi- tour de force to imaginative mu- 
‘dence of the presence of a gen. Sicians. All concerned yesterday 


made the most of this opportunity. 
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Yet despite the manifold beauties jsq 
of performance .in Soe aphie n| “tr 


Bloch, and Scriabin’s rather bana 
flights of poetry, the high point of 
the afternoon was, to one listener, 
the last Symphony that Jean Sibel- 
ius has thus far given us, The 
Seventh Symphony is_ still new 
enough to present at each repetition 
vistas that one has overlooked be- 
fore. It is also sufficiently young to 
arouse disparate opinions. Some 
‘consider it a masterpiece, others do 
not. 
This reviewer commits himself to 
the first point of view. The remark- 
ably elegiac work might, without 
making too fine a point, be termed 
a summation of Sibelius’ career as’ 
a symphonist: his ultimate achieve- 
ment in the development of one of 
the most individual styles of expres- 
sion known to music; perfection in 
‘that process of condensing: form, 
orchestration and material which 
began as far back as his Second 
Symphony. 
_ The Seventh is an amazing com- 
pression into a single movement of 
characteristic Sibelian devices. The 
Seventh also reveals that the com- 
poser’s melodic and harmonic in- 
dividuality has remained constant: 
the man who wrote the First Sym- 
phony is recognizably he who 
penned the Seventh, except that 
‘passing years have trimmed away 
the romantic decoration of his early 
music, leaving what might be called 
‘Sibelius’ fundamental classicism. 
,Next week Dr. Koussevitzky will 
phony and the Moussorgsky “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition” as orches- 
trated by Ravel. C. W. D. Jan.2& 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
_ By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
| The 14th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, 
was the soloist. The pr oy was, 


as follows: 2% y) 9 
| . Op. 1056. 4. Sibelius: 


minor, 

OS 8 SS. SP PE TY eT ey Saint-Saens 
Schelomo (Solomon), Hebrew rnapegny 

for ’cello and orchestra............Bloch 

e Poem of Ecstasy, Op. 54 Scriabin 


_ For the most part this was a con- 
cert of singularly voluptuous music. 
This. was certainly true of the exotic 
and somewhat bloated tone poem of 
Scriabin, true to some extent of the 
quite*differently exotic rhapsody of 
Bloch and not inappropriate to pas- 


Emphatically it: was not ¢ plicable 
to Sibelius’ “yetnarkable symphony. 

In the 7th Symphony, as has fre- 
quently been pointed out, Sibelius 
carried to the most successful ex- 


treme his method of creating a world 
of musical art out of shreds and 
wisps of melody to begin with and 
doing all this with extraordinary 
conciseness, The 7th Symphony is 
a work that grows on you. Its 
depths are imponderable; it ex- 
pands in a miraculous fashion, like 
Japanese paper flowers in. water. 
Dr. Koussevitzky has played it here 
enough, happily, so that its perfec- 
tion and beauty may be recognized 
without strain. The performance, 
which brought Dr. Koussevitzky back 
to Symphony Hall after his winter 
vacation, was admirably achieved. 
Mr. Piatigorsky is, of course, a 
‘cellist so expert technically that he 
can toss off a couple of pieces like 
these yesterday without apparent 
effort beyond the mannerism of 
rhythmic exertion. He was in capi- 
tal form at this concert, and his 
playing in both the Saint-Saens 
and the Bloch was nothing short of 
marvellous. Sometimes the emo- 
tional violence of his temperament 
has in the past marred the per- 
formance of a work that stood in 
no need of too much stimulation. 
But the Bloch Solomon is exactly 


conduct Bruckner’s Eighth Sym- (suited to him, and the Concerto can 


stand a little “gingering up” to 
make it more effective. 


It is not unjust: to regard the 
Saint-Saens Concerto as music that 
distinctly dates, and the second 
movement is tiresomely sugary into 
the bargain. We concentrate, then, 
on the skill of the performer and 
get what pleasure we can out of 
virtuosity. There are alarmingly 
few really fine works for ’cello and 
orchestra, and Saint-Saens’ is by no 
means the poorest. No one would 
dream of saying that it was great 
music or even, after the lapse of 


years, interesting. It is, plainly, a 
suitable vehicle whereby to hear an 
unusually expert musician display 
his art. | 
Bloch’s Rhapsody does not date, 


edad Miah though it must have been 


tempting when it was first. played 


s of the Saint-Saens concerto. 


+ mts com : emia SE Sn Re ee Lee 
ate for,it. Its {symphony converts *~ Nalin 
4 ; , f 


late lies in the origi of, : Admittedly, music cannot be better 


its thought, in the naturalness of the 
composer’s imagination’ when grap- 


pling with this essentially Jewish 


material. The result is magnificence 

without tawdriness and a lament 
that is not bathos. Mr. Piatigorsky 
was cordially received after both his 
appearances and especially so, to the 
credit of the audience, after the 
Bloch. There was also applause for 
the excellent orchestral playing un- 
der Dr. Kousseyitzky. 

Scriabin’s music \is not everybody’s 
dish, with a reservation as far as 
his piano music is concerned. The 
orchestral works are to some listen- 
ers too repetitious and too over- 
blown. Others find in them splendid 
emotional power. It is obviously a 
matter of personal opinion, on which 
everyone is competent to judge for 
himself. And at that we may leave it. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Bruckner’s 8th 
Symphony and Moussorgsky’s “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition,” in Ravel’s 
orchestration, will be heard. , 


PIATIGORSKY 
PLAYS AT BEST 


Solo ‘Cellist in ‘‘Schele« 


mo’ at Symphony 
, 2 
WARREN STOREY SMITH 


By an interesting coincidence, the an- 
nouncement that Ernest Bloch would 
appear as guest-conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra in March accompanied 
the superb performance yesterday of 
his **Schelomo”’ (“‘Solomon’’) with 
Gregor Piatigorsky as the solo ‘cellist. 
Mr. Piatigorsky also lent his phenom- 
enal abilities to the A minor Concerto 
of Saint-Saens; while the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Sibelius and Scriabin’s ‘‘Poem 
of Ecstacy” made the two extremes of 
one of: the season’s most: rewarding 


than it sounds—as Artemus Ward said 


of Wagner—but it is not altogether cer- 
tain that music cannot ‘be made to 
sound better than it is. The perform- 
ance of Saint-Saens’ Concerto yester- 
day made that somewhat specious work 
almost engrossing. And Whether it was 
a matter of transfiguration or merely 
of revelation in the case of the other 
numbers on the programme, a ticklish 
point to discuss, the resulting eloquence 
was incontestable. Evidently, Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s brief Winter vacation 
has left him in the best of health and 
spirits; the orchestra, apparently rev- 
elled in the Varying opportunities of- 
fered it by Sibelius, Bloch and Scriabin; 
and to say that Mr. Piatigorsky was at 
his best is merely to Say that nothing 
in the way of ’cello playing could pos- 
sibly have been better. 

With performances every two years 
since 1931, the Sibelius Seventh has be- 
come a common experience at Sym- 
Phony Hall, while the “Poem of 
Eestacy” and “Schelomo”’ had gone re- 
spectively (and roughly) three and five 
years without a hearing there. Both 
were welcome: the ‘‘Schelomo” for its 
passionate earnestness, its frequent 
magnificence, its imaginative re-crea- 
tion of a great figure and a vanished 
day; and “The Poem of Ecstacy” for 
its agreeable voluptuousness, its febrile 
eacitements and _ its overpoweringly 
sonorous Close. Of late, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s inclinations § in programme- 
making have leaned a bit in the direc- 
tion of asceticism. The more to be en- 
joyed then, was the chance to revel with 
Scriabin in sound for its own sake. 
Surely an occasional musical debauch 
does us no harm. 

Even with such frequent hearings, 
the Sibelius Seventh remains a baffling 
work. Somehow its impressiveness, 
Which is undeniable, seems to lie not so 
much in the musical ideas as in their 
orchestral presentation and in the gen- 
eral texture of the music. Motives as 
Salient and gripping as those in the 
first five Symphonies are not to be met 
with. And from the expression of the 
first two to the conscious repression of 
the Sixth and Seventh is a long step. 
Fortunately, it is not for us to decide 
whether the earlier or the later Sibelius 
possesses the greater vitality. We can 
take our pleasure in both. Also, while 
on the subject of Sibelius, it is perti- 
nent to suggest that the relatively neg- 
lected Third, Fourth and Sixth Sym- 
Phonies are about due for a reappear- 
ance on Dr. Koussevitzky’s  pro- 
grammes, 
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Water Colors 


at Symphony 


Bam 201997 Aegan Ta aow 
In “the 


first balcony foyer of Sym- 
phony Hal) there will be on view 
this week and next a generous se- 
lection of pictures by a young Bos- 


ton water colorist, C. Crawford 
Livingston. 

Aquarelle has been emphatically 
in the foreground this season, and 
the gallery trotter may be grow- 
ing a bit restive in encountering 
repetitions of washes ably and 
stenographically swept upon white 
backgrounds. We have a well-rooted 
tradition, some excellent prototypes, 
and our water colorists today are 
enjoying their fling of the paint pot. 
After seeing dozens and dozens of 
water colors in the galleries, we 
yearn for certain qualities which 
bear up under repetition. Such 
characteristics are discerned in 
many of the pictures by Mr. Living- 
ston at Symphony Hall. 

He divides his attention between 
portraiture, landscapes and genre 
themes. The portraits aim for in- 
dividual traits in the models and 
they do not hold to a single pose, or 
color scheme, or formula. as is so 
common in water color likenesses. 
We are thinking of the direct char- 
acterizations of “Chick Marston” 

PROGRAMS 
To the Music Editor: 

A great many of those who fre- 
quent symphony concerts in Boston 
must wonder what is the effect of 
audience response, or the lack of it, 
in the making up of these programs. 
We are continually being told, by 
implication at least, that we are be- 
ing given what is good for us, and 
that our taste is being trained to 
appreciate the best in contemporary 
music as well as the great music of 
the past. And yet when large num- 
bers of subscribers walk out on a 
Krenek or a Dukelsky work, our 
noses are held again and again to 
the same sort of dish, as if it were 
@ foregone conclusion that even- 
tually we must like it; but when 
an unfamiliar or neglected work of 
the past is received with only mod- 
erate applause, someone says, “Aha! 
They don’t like Berlioz (or Pierne, 
or Elgar, as the case may be); we 
mustn’t give them any more.” 

It would appear to this concert- 


and “Sir Cedric Hardwicke.” In some 
there could be further condensation 
of details, with stress of the more 
salient. | 

Mr. Livingston finds pictorial ma- 
terial wherever he turns and that 
is an excellent faculty. He can 
paint winding streams and the hills 
of New Hampshire, or lumbermen 
in Waterville, Maine; but he can 
also move along Back Bay streets 
of Boston and discover a most en- 
gaging composition which includes 
the New England Conservatory, or 
the railroad station. The design of 
the Bach organ in the Germanic 
Museum proved a tantalizing sub- 
ject, while he sought the same 
vertical motives while watching the 
roof tops of Back Bay apartment 
houses. 

The painting is not uniform. 
Sometimes it is executed in an im- 
petuous manner, with a slightly 
scrambled result; but at other times 
with impact and clarity which de- 
light the eye. Many of the land- 
scapes find him at his best in tech- 
nica] skill and articulation of feel- 
ing. And yet there are other en- 
gaging features which attract us 
to themes such as the dramatic 
“Hurricane” and “Deserted Mill.” 


goer that perhaps too mucn per- 
sonal prejudice inspires such. :de- 
‘cisions, especially since one result 
of it must have been the withhold- 
ing from Boston audiences Berlioz’ 
magnificent “Harold in Italy,’ so 
memorably played by Toscanini and 
the NBC Orchestra recently. This 
work impressed some hearers as be- 
ing far superior to “Roman Carni- 
val” and “Symphonie Fantastique,” 
both of which we were allowed to 
hear. And what an opportunity it 
would give to hear a viola virtuoso 
of our own, not less distinguished 
than Mr. Primrose! 

By and large our programs are 
probably second to none elsewhere; 
most catholic by far, and we are 
grateful for that. But surely we 
can stand more variety in the yearly 
offering of the classicists, which 
could include works we do not all 
know by heart, and which have 


been neglected through no fault of 
their own. 


ELAINE WESTALL GOULD 
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Br uckner and Brahms : , 


"Aes Fi - 
By Alfred’ H. Meyer Bf eh. 2% sf a5 : 


The concerts of the week end bring 
to Symphony Hall a return of An-. 


ton Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony. 
As all the world knows, it has been 
& commonplace these many years 


to speak and think of Bruckner as 
&@ “Wagner in Symphony,” to com- 
ment on his lengthy treatment of 
* the classical] forms, to recognize a 
new note in the “Brucknefian 
Adagio.” 

It is refreshing, then, to discover, 
in authoritative French sources, a 
different and rather novel treat- 
ment of the whole “cas Bruckner,” 
M. Albert Bertelin. in his “Traité de 
Composition Musicale,” a publica- 
tion of the Schola Cantorum, be- 
gins his remarks about Bruckner 
and his EKighth Symphony by say- 
ing that “His artistic physiognomy 
approaches that of Brahms.” Neither 
wrote for the theater. Both had the 
ideal of elaborating the modern sym- 
phony—but with opposing objectives. 

Brahms studied folk song (contin- 
ues IM. Bertelin) and the old masters, 
avoided all “élan” and every species 
Of vulgarity, wrote with masterful 
Subtlety. Bruckner does homage to 
Wagner, deliberately seeks out bril- 
liance (éclat), is prolix and writes 
in ample dimensions. 

Less subtle than Brahms, Bruck- 
ner produces with the elements he 
uses a “more stable physiognomy” 
of the whole work. He gives to his 
developments an appearance of 


unity more forthright and uncon- 
strained. 


In Germany it is customary to 
place the names of Beethoven and 
Brahms side by side. But in at least 
one point Bruckner is nearer to 
Beethoven than is Brahms. Though 
Brahms is inspired by the architec- 
tural lines of Beethoven, he shows 
himself far more objective than 
the master of Bonn. One does not 
find in his work the qualities of high 
drama which characterize the sym- 
phonies of his great predecessor. 

“Au contraire,” Bruckner is essen- 
tially subjective. If Bruckner uses 


the ideas of Wagner, M. Bertelin 
States, he is actually influenced by 
him only very slightly; and supports 
his position by saying that while 
with Wagner harmony plays an “ex- 
pressive role” of the first magnitude, 
with Bruckner harmony is secondary 
and it.is his contrapuntal combina- 
tions that give the symphonies their 
essential character. 

Turning to the Eighth Symphony, 
One finds the Brucknerian charac- 
teristics—rich, opulent, well-defined 
themes, which, however, are com- 
plete only when viewed as part of 
their context, 

The first movement is in the tradi- 
tional sonata form, the rhythmical 
(or first-theme) group in a mood 
of gloom or tragedy. The melodic (or 
second-theme) group is more cheer- 
ful, eventually turning toward solem- 
nity. The development is complex, 
The recapitulation gives the the- 
matic material new treatment, es- 
pecially in the matter of instru- 
mentation. 

ee Se 

The prevailing dark character of 
the first movement makes it neces- 
sary (as in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony) that the Scherzo rather than 
the Adagio should follow. Its peas- 
ant-like character has won for it 
the appellation “Der deutsche Mi- 
chel.” In the Trio the awkward 
“Michel” (on the reputed authority 
of Bruckner himself) moons around 
in rustic surroundings. 

The Adagio, the most extended 
and in some senses the most beay- 
tifully expressive in all the sympho- 
nies of Bruckner, proceeds in three 
huge, cumulative developments of 
its lavish thematic material. At the 
point of highest climax Bruckner 
pays homage to his master by quot- 
ing the Siegfried motive from Wag- 
ner’s “Ring.” 

The Finale is true climax to the 
Symphony as a whole. It is appro- 
priate to its grandiose character that 
the second theme group should in- 
troduce chorale-like matter. The 
coda, goal of all that has gone be- 
fore, recapitulates themes from all 
four movements. 
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_ Lifteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 8, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 4, at 8:15 0’clock 


BRUCKNER Symphony No. 8 in C minor 


I. Allegro moderato 

II. Scherzo (Allegro-Andante-Allegro moderato) 
III. Adagio 

IV. Solemnly (not fast) 


INTERMISSION 


‘Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte 
Pieces arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 


M OUSSORGSKY 


Promenade — Gnomus. — II Vecchio Castello — Tuileries — Bydlo — Ballet of 
Chicks in their Shells — Samuel Goldenburg and Schmuyle — Limoges: The 
Marketplace — Catacombs (Con mortuis in lingua mortua) — The Hut on 
Fowls’ Legs — The Great Gate at Kiev 
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Symphony Concert 


Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony Joined 
With Moussorgsk y—Ravel ‘Pictures’ 


fk 41939 


By MOSES SMITH \ / aA. 


The program for this week’s ccncerts by the Boston, Symphony 
Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky has tautly drawn in con- 
struction as others of recent weeks were loose. There are only 
two numbers and both in their ways are masterpieces—Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony in C minor and the Ravel transcription of 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition.” Neither has any longer 
even remote savor of novelty, and if there is anything new to be 
written about either work, it has probably been written before. 
The “Pictures” has been a repertory item in Symphony Hall since 
Dr. Koussevitzky presented it during his first season here in 1924, 


a year after he induced Maurice 
Ravel to make the transcription 
for him. Bruckner’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, on the other hand, had 


to wait twenty-five years after 
its composition before the pa- 
trons of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts were yvouch- 
safed an audition. And it was 
only when Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
vived it in 1929 that the Sym- 
phony may be said to have 
entered the active repertory 
hereabouts. 
ey coe 

The Boston conductor has been 
one of the apostles of the Bruck- 
nerian (as of the Mahlerian) tra- 


dition. and both he and the mu- 


sic are beginning to reap just re- 
ward. At yesterday’s concert the 
Symphony, which, even after lib 
eral cutting, consumed more 


The Symphony is not only 
long. It is repetitive. Too fre- 
quently the composer attempted 
to convey emphasis by restate- 
ment. The procedure exempli- 
fied his naivete, the same nai- 
vete as is to be observed in Schu. 
bert. Much of Bruckner’s expreés- 
sion, in the same way, would 
seem to have been too uncriti- 
cally formed to belong to the 
category of great art. 

These objections, like others, 
are familiar. In the end. per: 
haps it is the very quality of na- 
ivete that constituted the es- 
sence of Bruckner’s genius. For 
it was accompanied, fortunately. 
by a grandeur of imagination 
rarely encountered in the history 
of music. A man with such an 
imagination had to work not 
only with big themes but also— 
as a corollary—with widespread- 


than an hour of exhausting at-|ing movements. Certainly the 
tention, was followed by a long)adagio, for example, has inordi- 
round of applause and even/nate length. But if Bruckner 
cheers—rare phenomenon from/had attempted to compress his 
a matinee audience. Some of ideas into a movement of more 
this excitement, no doubt, was usual proportions he would have 
tribute to the glowing perform-/Missed fire. Again it was pos- 
ance by the magnificent orches-' sible to observe that length and 
tra, led by a man possessed of huge orchestra and grandiose 
the music. But a good deal of it expression were the necessary 
Was unquestionably due to the implications of the man’s 
sureness with which Bruckner’s thoughts, 


tonal language, coming, so 


say, from his heart, found its 
way to the hearts of the listeners. 


x * x 
If Dr. Koussevitzky attempted 
to point a sharp contrast by set- 


Moussorgsky, he could hardly 
have chosen more happily. The 
contrast. was not merely in such 
things as the brevity of Mous- 
Sorgsky’sS phrases, the rapidity of 
development and the quickness 
with which unrelated ideas suc- 
ceeded one another. It lay also 
in the concreteness of the Rus- 
Sian’s images. Here was almost 
an object-lesson in the definitions 
of Romanticism and Realism 


the lesson). 
Ravel was the ideal man to 


tions of Moussorgsky’s piano 
sketches. His impersonalism, his 
wonderful capacity for examin- 
ing and employing to best ad- 
vantage the concepts of another 
creator or of another period 
were wanted here, Perhaps one 
is merely theorizing after the ac- 
complishment, with the assur- 
ance that Ravel succeeded where 
others failed. So be it. In any 
event, it remains that the music 
played with telling effect by the 
Boston Orchestra under Dr. 
Koussevitzky at yesterday’s con- 
cert stood again revealed as a 
composite creation, in which it 
was possible to discern the char- 
acter of each creator and almost 
impossible to separate one from 
the other. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 

The 15th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 


Symphony No. 8 in C minor .... Bruckner 
‘Pictures at. an Exhibition,’’ arranged 
for orchestra by Ravel .... Moussorgsky 


The Bruckner-Mahler controversy 
and all the ramifications which it 
implies are now far enough distant 
so that we ought to be able to listen 
to the symphonies of both—and 
positively of the former—without 
prejudice. It was a mistake, except 
in a very general way, to couple the 
names of these two composers to- 
gether, for the differences of their 
art are as important as the analo- 
gies. pear a} d. Feb.« 1A AG 

Bruckner unquestionably had the 
strongest of emotional inspirations 


the core and meaning of the piece, 
and the first movement, scherzo 
and grandiose finale do but sur- 
round and encase it. If the adagio, 
then, does not move you, be as- 
sured that the symphony as a whole 
does not contain much meaning for 
your ears. | 
With yesterday’s splendid per- 
formance and Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
persuasive interpretation one would 
have to be fantastically out of the 
mood not to sense the power of 


(though one hesitates to stress ‘he 8th Symphony. Bruckner’s faults 


are not inherent flaws, not abscesses 
of the soul; they lie on the surface 


. . / s ] 
carry out the orchestral implica- and should not fend us off from 


the music. 

The serious trouble with Bruckner 
is exemplified in this work in the 
finale. His scherzos, his lyric and 
elegiac pages are as a rule sincerely 
convincing. It is his perorations 
that sometimes ring hollow. As Mr. 
Neville Cardus once wrote in the 
Manchester Guardian: “With tre- 
mendous solemnity Bruckner tells 
us that every cloud has a silver 
lining. In portentous voice he re- 
minds us that we are here today 
and gone tomorrow. He commands 
a terrible stillness, then, in an aw- 
ful apocalyptic vision he sees that 
it is a long lane that has no turn- 
ing.” 

This is unfair to the Bruckner 
of the 8th Symphony, even of its 
finale. There are other composers, 
considered greater by the world at 
large, who take a long time with 
the oratory of the close. Mr. Cardus 
expresses merely the point of view 
of the modern listener who at such 
times would like to cry out: “Another 
cadence and I fire!” 

But the Bruckner of the 7th and 
8th Symphonies, to name only two 
that have been recentiy heard here, 
is a welcome ~>lief from a symphonic 
repertoire that is rapidly approach- 
ing the point of going stale. Con- 
ductors are well advised to turn up 
his works now and again. And when 
they sound as magnificently as the 
8th did yesterday the audience is not 
going to, and emphatieally did not, 


‘complain. : 


It is hard to imagine any other 
composer than Ravel doing: justice 
with such taste and skill to Mous- 
sorgsky’s charming piano pieces, the 
“Pictures at an Exhibition.’ Yet 
other conductors have commissioned 
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other transcriptions. Out of curiosity 
it. might be.. interesting to hear 
another version, but he is a_ bold 
‘spirit who would seek to better Ravel 
-at orchestration. iy | ie 

_. The pieces themselves can sound 
‘effectively on the. piano, though it 
is technically difficult to get the 
“speed that the orchestra can man- 
‘age out of the Baba-Yaga move- 
‘ment. The piano must also pound 
‘unmercifully for the climax of the 
Kiev Gate, whereas the orchestra 


can excite us with its tremendous 
sonority. Ravel has also been able 


to point up the lighter movements, 


such as the ballet of the Chicks in 


their Shells. Still, this transcription 
is by now so much more familiar 


'to the public than the piano version 
that it is perhans pointless to say 
_more than that it made a good con- 
clusion to a most successful con- 


cert. 
The concert will be repeated to- 


‘night. Next week the orchestra will 
‘be in New York. The concerts of 
‘the 17th and 18th offer Myra Hess 


as soloist in Beethoven’s 3d piano 


-concerto, Sibelius’s 3d Symphony 


and the 2d Symphony of. the con- 
temporary William Schuman. 


FLA €)(93 7 ae 
Dr. Koussevitjzky again demon- 
strated his gift for program making 
in arranging the list for this week’s 
Boston Symphony concerts, the fif- 
teenth pair of the season. It con- 
sists of two works, Bruckner’s Eighth 
Symphony, in C minor, and Ravel’s 
orchestration of Moussorgsky’s piano 
pieces entitled “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition.” Thus it sets the naiveté of 
Bruckner, the peasant, against the 
sophistication of Ravel, the product 
of the most civilized society in the 
world; with the genius of Mous- 
sorgsky, the cultivated musician of 
the people, to tie them together. 
The combination proved very suc- 
cessful at yesterday’s concert, Bruck- 
ner appears to be making his way 
with Boston audiences. No doubt the 
propaganda for him has had its 


effect; but without question nis mu- 
sic has a strong direct appeal to 


many listeners. It is not difficult to 
understand why it should, especially 


at this period of enthusiasm for 
Wagner, who was Bruckner’s chief 
admiration. Many of Bruckner’s 
themes are salient, his writing is 
clear and his structure solid. In this 
Eighth Symphony there are some 
lovely pages, particularly in the 
Adagio. 

To some of us it seems a pity that 
Bruckner did not add to his creative 
gift the capacity for self-criticism, 
which might have enabled him to 
make his works even more acceptable. 
With that capacity, he might have 
restrained his emotion, controlled his 
tendency to loquaciousness, tempered 
his climaxes, evaded the suspicion 
of banality and fustian. 


The performance yesterday may 
well have made new converts to the 
Bruckner fold. It was magnificent 
in its sonority and its expressiveness. 
It is doubtful if anywhere else in the 
world so fine a report of Bruckner’s 
symphony could be made today. 

Ravel’s wit, added to Moussorgsky’s 
humor, makes the “Pictures” pleas- 
ant to listen to, especially after such 
a substantial number as the Bruck- 
ner. Moussorgsky of course was en- 
joying himself when he wrote these 
piano pieces, and Ravel could have 
found nothing here to become solemn 
over. But when was Ravel serious? 
At the opposite cultural extreme 
from Bruckner, he tended if any- 
thing to be superficial. His tech- 
nique was brilliant, but his music is 
not profound. 

It is interesting therefore to watch 
the building up of his climax for the 
Great Gate at Kiev. Whereas Bruck- 
ner in all sincerity allowed himself 
to be carried away by his emotion, 
Ravel devoted his technical powers 
to the construction of a crashing 
conclusion. In other words, he sacri- 
ficed Gallic restraint to make an 
effect. 

L. A. S. 


FADED TEXT 


BRUCKNER’S 
EIGHTH BY 
SYMPHONY 


Austrian’s Work Meets 
With Enthusiastic 


Reception 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday afternoon for the fourth 
time since 1929 and for the second 
time in two years Dr. Koussevitzky 
led the Symphony Orchestra through 
the Eight Symphony of Bruckner. 
That the Boston public does not yet 
take this music as a matter of course 
was proved both by the answering 
enthusiasm and the animated discus- 
sion that afterwards filled the corri- 
dors. Like Mahler, Bruckner is still 
a “new” and somewhat troubling! 
composer, 


FIRST. PLAYED IN 1909 

If we go back to the days of Fiedler 
and Muck we will find. Bruckner well 
eS.ablished in Symphony Hall, and gen- 
erally admired. This Eighth Symphony 
was first played here under Mr. Fiedler 
in March, 1909, and there was a re- 
quested repetition the following month. 


Already Dr. Koussevitzky has restored 
the Austrian symphonist to the place he 


;once held. It is now’ his opportunity to 
make that position stronger even than 
before. By token of the aforementioned 
enthusiasm yesterday and of the ap- 
plause that greeted the more easily 
assimilated Seventh Symphony, when it 
Was last played under Dr. kKous- 
sevitzky’s direction, Boston is eager for 
the particular emotional, spiritual and 
musical experience that a sruckner 
Symphony can provide. 

With Bruckner there are = three 
Stumbling blocks: the Symphonies are 
long; they achieve real momentum only 
in the always masterly Scherzos, the 
Sreatest since those of Beethoven, and 


there is likely to be a want of con- 


tinuity. Nevertheless, these objections 
do not seem to weigh very heavily with 
Our audiences—even the chief objection, 
that of length, 


Has Richness and Depth 


Despite much-to-be-regretted cuts, 
particularly in the’ Adagio, the Kighth 
Symphony consumed yesterday over an 
hour. In this restless, nervous age we 
are supposedly impatient of operatic 
and symphonie longuers, But it does not 
seem to work that way. The _ public 
dotes on Wagner and. when given a 
chance, it rises to Mahler and Bruck- 
ner, aS the audience rose yesterday to 
the lJatter’s Eighth and last season to 
the former’s Fifth. 

And why? Because in these works 
there is a notable depth and richness, 
an earnestness and elevation, a wealth 
of moving melody, of satisfying 
harmony and of glowing, resplendent 
sonorities—things in which the music 
of. our own day is, as a rule, sadly 
lacking. 


Knows Use of Brass 


If there ever was a time when the 
world needed art as a means of escape, 
that time is here and now. And escape 
is something which Hindemith and 
Stravinsky and their swarm of imita- 
tors hardly offer us. They give us, in- 
stead, what we already feel, not what 
we wish we felt. 

Except for an occasional over-em- 
phasis in the brass, which Bruckner 
employs in the Wagnerian manner, the 
performance yesterday was an admir- 
able one, worthy of beauty and ma- 
jesty of the music. By rights, . the 
Bruckner Symphonies should be given 
alone and in their entirety. Yesterday 
the Moussorgsky-Ravel ‘‘Pictures at an 
Kixhibition’’ made the postscript that 
custom decrees, 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
- Undeniably true it is the music of 
Anton Bruckner grows upon one. 


This reflection was bolstered yes- 
terday afternoon during a singu- 
larly eloquent performance, by Dr. 


Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos-. 
ton Symphony Orchestra, of the. 
Eighth Symphony by that master. 


The work was last played here in 
April, 1937. At the concerts this 
week it occupies the first half of the 
rogram, with Moussorgsky’s de- 
ightful “Pictures at an Exhikhjtion,” 
as arranged for orchestra by Maurice 
Ravel, coming thereafter. 
» According to his lights, this re- 
viewer has considered Bruckner to 
have been overrated by his par- 
tisans, and in sincere—though evi- 
dently misguided—faith has written 
disparaging words. With all pos- 
sible dignity, yet without going to 
the other extreme and _ lauding 
Bruckner as one of the greatest 
geniuses who ever lived, those 
words are now publicly eaten. 
- Bruckner and Gustav Mahler (who 
Wwas considerably younger’ than 
Bruckner) have for years been cou- 
pled as a pair of misunderstood art- 


ists whose music has not been suffi- 

ciently esteemed. In Bruckner’s 

case denial of recognition may have 

been due principally to the fact 

that he had the misfortune to live 

when Wagner and Brahms Governed 
a 


the tonal universe. Naturally, any- 
one of lesser stature a bo to 
be overshadowed. fae f 3 
Bruckner, after’ year f labor 
became a master of counterpoint 
and, in his own fashion, of form. 
Learning a good deal from Wagner’s 
instrumentation, he at length be- 
came a master of the orchestra, 
though what he learned was largely 
absorbed into his own individuality. 


The Teutonic convention of the 
symphony,,after the example set by 
Beethoven, was to build closely knit 
Symphonies out of brief. fragmen- 
tary themes that could be “devel- 
oped.” Bruckner, on the other hand, 
was a nonconformist to the extent 
that he preferred more complete 
melodies to work with and a cor- 
respondingly spreading form. He 
could, however, write genuinely 
Beethovenish scherzos which neither 
Wagner nor Brahms could likely 
have done so well because their 
minds were differently organized. 

Bruckner possessed considerable 
skill at inventing distinguished mel- 
ody, as his slow movements—per- 
haps his finest accomplishment— 
plainly show. His music represents 
the 19th century Germanic ideal of 
beauty; songful and dramatic by 
turn, harmonically varied in a com- 
plicated way, and his most emo- 
tional, not to say visionary, pages 
have that solid strength which so 
completely identifies the Teutonic 
composer of the time. 

Conversely, the music of Bruck- 
ner does not seem to run so deep 
as that of his great predecessors and 
contemporaries. There is less 
Olympian serenity, less universality 
and his “high seriousness” occa- 
sionally becomes pompous. His al- 
legros have so many climaxes that 
they come like a_ succession of 
mountain peaks and valleys, and 
somehow detract from the sense of 
direct progress that ought to be a 
characteristic of a symphonic al- 


, legro. The length of his music is 


no great stumbling block; length 
was merely a. convention of his 
epoch. Bole 

Both Symphony and performance 
were received most enthusiastically, 
and there were some cheers. Tittle 


by little, both Mahler and Bruck- 
ner make their way.—C. W. Dp. 
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Sixteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 17, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 18, at 8:1 5 o'clock 


SCHUMAN, WILLIAM Symphony No. 2 (in one movement) 


(First performances in Boston) 


SIBELIUS Symphony No. 3 in C major, Op. 52 


I. Allegro moderato 


II. Andantino con moto, quasi allegretto 
III. Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Concerto for Pianoforte No. 3 in C minor, Op. 37 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Largo 
Ill. Rondo: Allegro 


SOLOIST 
MYRA HESS 


STEINWAY PIANO 





Symphony Concert 


Miss 


Hess as Soloist, 


ru (F193 7 And 100 Men to Follow 


lane By MOSES SMITH 

The concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
éefternocn enlisted the services of approximately one hundred men 
and a girl. It is true that the girl is now of woman’s estate, and 
that she is a pianist, not a singer. Furthermore, she relied en- 
tirely on her musical attainments, brought to the recreation of 
Feethoven’s C minor Pianc Concerto, whereas the gir] in the movie 
had to be an actress as well. There were, it is scarcely necessary 
to write, numerous differences between yesterday’s concert and 
the movie. But in one important additional matter the two were 
alike: the girl dominated the proceedings so far as the audience 

+ ese 


was concerned. 

Until Myra Hess nad come on 
stage for the Beethoven Con- 
eo" vrhich constituted tho con- 
cludir= half of yesterdcy’s pro- 
cram, ‘ hoso proceedings had 
Lecit & CONVEeNntional symphony 
concert, Serge Koussevitzky had 
led the Orchestra through the 
first Boston performance of Wil- 
liam Schuman’s Second Sym- 
phony; and even the compcser’s 
presence in the audience had 
not been sufficient to stimulate 
more than scattering applause. 
There was some show of audi- 
ence-enthusiasm after the per- 
formance of the relatively un- 
familiar Third Symphony of 
Sibelius. But even here, for the 
mcst part, the audience sat on 
its hands. 


ae 
ial tad 


But Miss Hess was a different 
matter. A remembered friend, 
She had but to appear to zene- 
rate warm applaus2. Since she 
was to play a composition for 
which her talents are particu- 
larly suited the result was read- 
ily predictable. There was con- 
siderable applause after the end 
of the first movement. There 
were even scattered plaudits aft- 


er the Largo—and nobody tried. 
to stop them. At the end came 
one of those rousing demonstra- 


tions of enthusiasm and affec- 
tion that indicate how unmis- 
takably engrossed the listeners 


SE 


have been throughout the per- 
formance. 

And it was, indeed, a beautiful 
beriormance, not only on the 
part of Miss Hess but also on 
the part of everyone else con- 
cerned in it. Her piano-playing, 
meeting the demands of the 
composer at every stage, now ro- 
bust and virile, now sensitive 
and exquisitely refined, found 
the most sympathetic response 
from the orchestra under Dr. 
Koussevitzky. An occasional de- 
viation from perfect coincidence 
in attack did not appreciably al- 
ter the conviction that the en- 
semble was remarkably good 
and was based on an unusual 


sympathy among the perform- 
ers. 
ore Ys oe 


If the Sibelius Symphony fell 
a little flat it was not hapasias 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his men 
were not doing their utmost to 
present it’ in an exceptionally 
Vital performance. The reason 
is rather to be sought partly in 
the unfamiliarity of the music, 
partly in its almost complete 
lack of showmanship and ready 
appeal. It is Slight not only in 
duration but also in other 
dimensions. The climaxes are 
not big, the contrasts not ob- 
vious, The endings are abrupt. 

In spite of these things, 
though, the Symphony is almost 


wearlsomely repetitious (al-\broken up into three sections, 
though I doubt whether this the symphony had muscular 


fact was in any degree respon- 
sible for the luke-warm response 


drive as well as intellectual con- 
viction. Perhaps the language 


of the audience). In it is dis- it employs and the form in which 


played more nekedly perhaps 
than in any of the other sym- 
phonies of Sibelius his almost 
patholog:cal need for incessant 
restatement, with no more relief 
than transposition from one de- 
gree of the scale to another. 
The device is more successfully 
employed in the later symphonies 
because the thematic growth 
and development are more in- 
genious than they are in this 
Third Symphony. And the har- 
monic vocabulary and thematic 
mater.al are a little less banal. 


Mr. Schumann, whose rank is 
of course not to be confused with 
that of Sibelius, also relies on 
repetition in his Second Sym- 
phony. In fact, re-iteration is its 
dominant motive. But the de- 
vices of restatement that he 
uses, even though equally obvi- 
ous, are more attractive to an 
ear sated with the nineteenth- 
century sequence. Mr. Schu- 
mann’s writing is mainly poly- 
phonic, in contrast with Sibeli- 
us’s, Which is principally har- 
monic. If he keeps a C sound- 
ing, as he does in one way or 
another almost throughout the 
entire length of the Symphony, 
there is something else happen- 
ing at the same time; as likely as 
not, several things happening. 
If one instrument or set of in- 
struments goes off on a seem- 
ingly endless ostinato, another is 
proceeding along a different line. 
By free employment of the old 
polyphonic devices of imitation, 
like the canon, the composer 
ends by restating the virtue of 
repetition, which, as far as I, 
could make out at a first hear-' 
ing, was his principa] concern. 

Even aside from these techni- 
cal.and analytical considerations 
(which seemed to interest no- 
body else in the audience), I 
found the music healthy and 
stimulating. In one long move- 
ment, which could discernibly be 


it is cast take it inevitably out 
of the category of music for 
large numbers of listeners. But I 
am not ready to concede even so 
much. It seems to me rather 
that Dr. Koussevitzky, far from 
having made a mistake in plac- 


ing it on one of his programs, is 
actually disclosing to Boston au- 


diences a genuine American tal- 
ent, 

" SYMPHONY CONCERT™ \ 

BY ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 16th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Myra Hess, pianist, was the soloist. 
The program was as follows: 


William Schuman.........Symphony No. 2 
Sibelius 
Symphony No. 3 in C major Op. 52 
Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in C minor Op. 37 


Mr. William Schuman’s score, 
which was heard for the first time 
in Boston yesterday, may look well 
on paper. It may have an interest- 
ing theoretical background. On the 


basis of a first hearing, however, it 
sounds like fury. The persistence 
of the note C, around which Mr. 
Schuman dives and disports himself; 
becomes before long peculiarly dis- 
agreeable. We have not yet got to 
the point where we appreciate music 
chiefly for what it looks like, for its 
good intentions, as it were. Mr. 
Schuman chose to disregard this 
fact or avoided it by sheer force of 
will. At any rate, this Symphony is 
ugly, if that word has much mean- 
ing any longer. Ht ra la. Fel.) 8 
Why Symphony? We have become 
so loose in the application of our 
musical terms that Mr. Schuman 
has probably as much right to call 
his work a symphony as other com- 
posers have to use the word con- 
certo with such abandon. Some- 
how ohne thinks of a-symphony. as a 
more important work than this piece. 
Symphonies always abound in con- 
trast, and of that quality Mr. 
Schuman’s score is singularly bar- 
ren. It may be too much to say 
that this music was written solely to 
demonstrate the structural possi- 
bilities of the one note idea, but it 
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is\ hard to see any other. artistic 
justification: fer it. 

_ ‘The» pr next offered us one 
of the distinctly lesser symphonies 
of Sibelius. It has, of course, its 
virtues and’ the historical signifi- 
cance of being the first thoroughly 
individual and uninfluenced of Sibe- 
lius’s symphonies. But it is not on 
a level with the fourth, fifth or 
seventh, nor has it the emotional 
appeal of the first or second. 

If the third Symphony is on the 
whole a bore, it is at least a bore in 
which one can take an interest in 
view of the composer’s greater music. 
It contains ideas of which he was 
to make much more effective use 
later, The general impression, in 
Spite of the beauties embedded in 
the first two movements, is one of 
some triviality. This is not sur- 
prising, since Sibelius’s output has 
been uneven. He has no second best 
to fall back on, though the third 
Symphony comes as near to it as 
any. 

Obviously, if one agrees with these 
remarks, the concert was only 
memorable for the Beethoven Con- 
certo. This was superbly performed 
by Myra Hess and the orchestra. 
There was complete accord between 
soloist and conductor as to the 
nature of the interpretation, nor 
any doubt that that nature was 
classical, eloquence without. senti- 
mentality. Such were the purity 
and sincerity of Miss Hess’s per- 
formance that we could leave the 
hall with the feeling that here was 
the real thing and no mistake about 
it. The audience was clearly of the 
same mind and lingered to stamp 
and applaud. We may remind any 
chance reader that Miss Hess will 
be with the orchestra on next Mon- 
day night and Tuesday afternoon, 
playing the Schumann Concerto. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Beethoven’s sixth 
Symphony, Rcy Harris’s third Sym- 
phony and Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” 
music will be played. 

CPriva t is 

The Second Symphony of William 
Schuman had its first Boston per- 
formance at yesterday’s concert by 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


velops a single melody which is re- 
inforced with an ostinato figure or 
two. But the striking trick about 
the score is the almost constant 


iteration of the note C, which, in 
the composer’s own words, is “‘stated 
or implied” throughout. 

The persistent sounding of this 
note, set off by chords totally un- 
related to it, constitutes a violent 
assault upon the sensibilities. It is 
this assault of monotony aggra- 
vated by dissonance that marks the 
score, rather than its adventures in 
contrapuntal writing. Although the 
work has no program, this theatrical 
effect suggests a composer who 
might profitably turn to dramatic 
rather than abstract writing. The 
applause yesterday was no more 
than polite, and the author was 
called on to take only one bow. 

Mr. Schuman’s contribution was 
followed by the Third Symphony of 
Sibelius, in C major. It was high 
time this symphony was restored to 
the active repertory. It has never 
been as popular as the other six in 
the series, but it has not deserved 
its long eclipse. Dr. Koussevitzky 
played it twice in 1928, and repeated 
it in 1932; then silence until yester- 
day. Dr. Muck and Mr. Monteux 
had considered it in their in- 
cumbencies but had put it aside. 

The reason for the comparative 
neglect of this symphony is not easy 
to perceive. Certainly it is not be- 
cause the work is inaccessible com- 
pared with its fellows. It is simple 
and clear enough to listen to. Pos- 
sibly the shyness displayed toward 


it is due to its position in a transi- 


tion period. It abjures the “effective- 
ness” of the first two in favor of an 
asceticism that was to become the 
mark of the later ones, but with- 
out perhaps quite reaching their in- 
dividuality. Nevertheless it is dis- 
tinctly characteristic. No one else 
could have written it, and it has, 
moreover, an austere charm. It 
should be heard oftener. 
_ After the intermission Myra Hess 
joined the orchestra in Beethoven’s 
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.C against. which it appears, This 

melody is entirely a child of its day, 
‘Indeed all but a “tone-row” in the | 
Schonbergian sense. The melody is | 
at once followed by an “ostinato” 
‘figure in the basses, D-flat, F, G-flat, 
'P-flat, D-flat, all against the still | 
Sustained C, while the first expan- | 
Sion of the melody takes place. The | 
first section is a series of increasing © 
developments of the principal mel- 
ody. A second ostinato, in sixteenth 
notes in strings, finds place during 
these developments. : 

A second or middle section affords 
a degree of contrast, being developed 
out of motives from the melody 
rather than on the melody as a 
whole. Its orchestral color brings 
further contrast, being entirely that 
of wind instruments. And its texture 
is that of chamber music. 

The final section brings further 
developments of the original melody, 
with new contrapuntal devices, 
among them a four-part canon. The 
treatment is climactic. 

In style one notes in the first place 
certain rather strong leanings in the 
direction of atonality, and secondly, 
certain evidences of thought proc« 
esses similar to those of the com- 
poser’s erstwhile teacher, Roy Harris. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Although public interest in the 
music of Sibelius has increased 
enormously in the la:t few years, 
three of his seven symphonies—the 
Third, Fourth and Sixth—are still | 
not well known. Dr. Serge Kousse- | 
vitzky remedied this situation to} 
some extent for local concert-goers, 
by including at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts this week the Finn-| 
ish master’s Third Symphony, in C. 

The work stands midway 
on a program that begins with the’ 
second Symphony of William Shu- 
man, and ends with Beethoven’s: 
Third Piano Concerto, in which the 
distinguished Myra Hess is soloist. 

If Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony may 


| 


| 


be called his “Eroica,” the Third. 


Symphony is his “Pastoral” and 
shows a less familiar side of the 
man. Here is a lighthearted sort 
of music, folkish in its lively gentle- 
ness and simplicity, brimming with 
melody from start to finish. In a 
manner that baffles description, Si- 
belius—whether intentionally or not 
--SO infused his score with color 
and play of fancy that it seems al- 
most like a story in music, as if 
some character from Finnish folk- 
lore were about to step out of the 
depths of the orchestra. 

Technically, however, the Third 
Symphony cannot be compared with 
the grandiose, romantic First and 
Second Symphonies, nor with the 
highly condensed symphonies that 
were to follow. When Sibelius wrote 
the Third, he was attempting but 
had not mastered the art of con- 
centrating what he had to say with- 
in the limits of a comparatively 
short and tightly-knit form. That 
mastery was to come in the Fourth 
Symphony and find its ultimate 
perfection in the one-movement 
Seventh Symphony. On the other 
hand, the style is typical: melody 
that could.have been written by 
Sibelius and no other, unusual 
shades of instrumental color, sud- 
den changes of rhythm, the device of 
repeating melodies or combinations 
of harmony. What is lacking is the 
amazing brevity the directness of 
his subsequent music. Charm and 
originality nevertheless compensate 
for unevenness. Heard often enough, 
the Third Symphony should become 
a favorite. 

William Schuman is a New York 
composer, 28 years old. His Second 
Symphony, composed in 1937 and 
winner of a national contest prize, 
was played for the first time in Bos- 
ton yesterday. It is set in a single 
movement that sub-divides into three 
easily recognized sections. Disson- 
ance prevails, and the themes are 
evidently based on more than one 
key at a time. 

_ Most important, Schuman has an 
independent mind; his Second Sym- 
phony is technically unconventional. 
He sets great store by the use of a 
sustained note (C) which is, as he 
says, “stated or implied” through the 
whole piece. And the first: section 


contains many insistent melodies or 
rhythmic patterns, a device called 
| Ostinato.” As music, the work 
boasts no distinctive melody, and 
there is little variety of rhythm and 
tempo. Ina phrase, it may justly 
be termed an interesting intellectual 
experiment but not a work of in- 
spired art. Mr. Schuman was pres- 
ent in the audience, 

The polished art of Miss Hess, 
JCined with an irreproachable ac- 
companiment by Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra, resulted in- a 
heavenly performance of Beetho. 
ven’s Concerto. A comparatively 
early score that now and again be- 
trays the influence of Mozart, this 
Concerto is treasurable both be.- 
Cause it is so fresh, tender and song- 
ful, and because it also happens to 
| be a masterpiece. It does not’ soar, 
but the ground on which its feet 
| a is singularly inviting and peace- 
ul, 

Soloist and orchestra brought out 
| these qualities to perfection, even if 
there were a few fleeting disagree. 
ments in the tempo. All concerned 
merited the “ovation” Which fol- 
lowed, C. W. D. 


Work by Schuman Is 


: Received Rather 


| 


Coldly 
Pos ~ Q/ 1s! 349 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| To William Schuman’s - Second 
Symphony, which has C as a “pivot- 


9 : , 
al and persistent tone, Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky added, at the Symphony con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon, the C 
major Synrphony of Sibelius, No, 3, 
and the Third Pianofore Concerto of 
Beethoven, which begins in C minor 
and ends in C major. Thus was 
achieved unity (if not. variety), In 
the Concerto Myra Hess was the 
soloist, and her &enerally admirable 
exposition of the music w 


on her many 
rounds of applause. 
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PERSISTENT C IN TRUMPET 


To return to Mr. Schuman, the per- 
Sistent C which, according to the com- 


Pposer’s analysis, quoted in the pro- 
gramme book, is either present or ‘“im- 
plied” throughout (how do you imply a 
tone, by the way?), at first arrests and 
then irritates the listening @mr. When in 
the course of the Single miuvement this 
pedal tone, mostly carried by a trum- 
pet, is dropped, the listener experiences 
a blessed sense of relief, as when a 
dentist removes his drill, and the mu- 
Sic for a moment seems actually to get 
somewhere, 

All the figures of Speech used to de- 
Scribe music are borrowed from one 
source or another, and so we Speak of a 
composer’s musical ideas and thoughts, 
Young Mr. Schuman in this symphony 
seems to substitute a “process,” and 
the result is neither Stimulating nor 
edifying. Whether or not this piece, 
in one movement, one tempo (arghis- 
simo) and one mood, can properly be 
called a Symphony is an open ques- 
tion, but a rather academic one. Hear. 
ing once an alleged sonata by George 
Antheil, Lawrence Gilman was moved 
to remark that if that was a sonata, 
an upper berth was a suite at the Ritz. 


Audience Unresponsive 


Mr. Schuman was present to hear his 
music yesterday, and if he was grati- 
fied by the performance he could hardly 
have been as pleased With the amount 
of applause. So far as its reception by 
the audience was concerned the sym- 
phony was a flop. Dr. Koussevitzky has 
decided to sponsor the youngest genera- 
tion of American composers, but his 
first two attempts, with Gardner Read’s 
Suite for Strings and Mr. Schuman’s 
Symphony, have not proved very re- 
warding. 

Sibelius’ Third Symphony has had a 
curious history here in Boston, and in 
a way it is a curious piece. Both Dr. 
Muck and Mr. Monteux contemplated 
playing it—the latter even put it in re- 
hearsal—and then abandoned it as not 
Worth the effort. In 1928 Dr. KCousse- 
vitzky produced it with success, and 
there had been two other performances, 
a few weeks and four years later, re- 
spectively, before that of yesterday. 


Shortest of His Symphonies 


Whereas Beethoven in passing from 
his first two symphonies to his third 
greatly expanded both his style and his 
form, Sibelius, in making the same step, 
conspicuously contracted his and pro- 
duced a sort of experiment in Ssym- 
phonic compression. Shorter than any 
of the other Sibelius Symphonies, it is 
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also slighter. Yet it is easy to find it 
fascinating, and Dr. Koussevitzky did 
well to revive it. We are now entitled 
to a rehearing of the relatively neg- 
lected fourth and sixth. 

We did not hear Beethoven at his 
best yesterday, either, though like Si- 


belius he is here most successful with 
‘his middle movement. Not all of the Seventeenth / TOLRTAMME 
Poetry in this romantic largo Was re- 


; vealed in Miss Hess’ rather’ studied 
' performance. 
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Roy Harris oe ...Symphony No. 8 


(First performances) 
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STRAVINSKY Suite from the Ballet. “L’Oiseau de Feu” 


Introduction: Kastchei’s Enchanted Garden and Dance of the Fire-Bird 
Supplication of the Fire-Bird 

The Princesses Play with the Golden Apples 

Dance of the Princess 
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i LE CHRISTIANS 
SCIENCE MONITOR f Berceuse 
reune ~ ( Finale 
William Schunier 
His Second Symphony in one . 
movement will be played by the P INTERMISSION 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at | : 
the week-end concerts. 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 
I. Poco sostenuto: Vivace 
II. Allegretto 
III. Presto: assai meno presto: Tempo primo 
IV. Allegro con brio 
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Foreword to New Symphony 
By a Seasoned American 


By Moses Smith 
Fresh from an essay with a 
young American composer, Wil- 


liam Schuman, whose Sym- 
phony last week disturbed many 
and engrossed a few at the con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky 
turns his attention, for the con- 
certs of tomorrow afternoon and 
Saturday evening, to the new 
Third Symphony of a seasoned 
hand, Roy Harris, who, as it 
happens, has been teacher of 


Schuman. “ob 

Mr. Hates WELON Abn 
will be followed on the program 
by Stravinsky’s “Fire - Bird” 
Suite and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony (the last-named in 
place of the same composer’s 
“Pastoral,” Originally an. 
nounced), will be receiving first 
performances on these occa- 
Sions, The Boston Symphony 
concerts have also been the 
scene for first performances of 
Mr. Harris’s earlier symphonies 
—the First in January, 1934, the 
Second in February, 1936. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s admiration for 
the composer’s talent has been 
no secret; and his zeal on be- 
half of the progressive Ameri- 
can composers has thus: been 
spectacularly manifested by the 
assignment of Boston premieres 
to three successive symphonies 
by one of the American leaders, 
and by including works by two 
of these composers on programs 
in successive weeks. 

The merits and implications 
Of Mr. Harris’s latest work, 
which was completed last 
month, may be considered after 
tomorrow's performance. For 


the present we may limit our- 
Selves to such matters as may 
be gleaned from a conversation 


With the composer and from a 
perusal of the score with the 
‘composer at one’s side. 

_ The Third Symphony is written 
for large modern orchestra, with 
‘much doubling of wind instru- 
ments. The percussion is not 
unusual except for the inclusion 
of the vibraphone, that instru. 
ment of characteristic timbre 
and sonority. There is neither 
harp nor piano, 

The work is in a single move- 
ment, without a break for its 
duration of about twenty min- 
utes. There are, however, five 
sections, which the composer has 
attempted to bridge carefully, 
one section growing from the 
other, so that the division may 
not be apparent to the casual 
listener. The first section, which 
\the composer describes as tragic 
in vein, begins with a statement, 
from the unaccompanied cellos, 
ot along theme. As the cellos 
continue the subject they are 


‘joined by other strings, the re- 


Sulting intervals being fourths 
and fifths, but no thirds—a pro- 
cedure to which the composer 
refers as modern organum. The 
interval of the third, completing 
the conventional] harmony, is 
not heard, indeed, until the first 
violins state their subject, which 
seemingly grows out of the pre- 
ceding material. The method of 
development is Similar, the em- 
phasis being always on the long 
line. 

The second Section, which the 
composer calls lyric, employs 
what he terms disjunct melody, 
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The treatment nere ig poly: 
phonic, principally by the device 
of the canon. The instrumenta- 
tion includes horns and wood 
Winds as well as the strings, 
which are emphasized in the 
opening section. The middle 
section is pastoral. Again there 
are canons, which, in both par.- 
allel and contrary motion, make 
of the string parts a veritable 
shimmering network of sound, 
against which the wood winds 
later ply their essentially melodic 
discussion. 

The succeeding section ig a | 
fugue, dramatic in character. It, 
is subdivided, in turn, into three: 
parts, the second of which em- 
ploys materials coming out of 
the canons of the second main 
portion of the Symphony. The 
end of the fugue is devoted to 
a rhythmic climax, which leads 
to the finale of the Symphony— 
dramatic and tragic. Here the 
subject-matter of the opening 
section of the Symphony is used 
in canons against the climax of 
the fugue. The ending is strong, 
but with harmony and _ instru- 
mentation thinned out as manv 
of the instruments slide off a C- 
sharp onto a C. 

SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 17th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
hall. The program was as follows: 


Symphony No. 3 s+eeeeees.... ROY Hares 
Suite from the ballet, “L’Oiseau de Feu’’ 
Stravinsky 
~ inlA major, Opus 9 


Sy y,,No. 
Beethoven 
BP 3093 (Mase after 
a performance of a new work by 
Roy Harris, has usually been given 
Over to brickbats, not to flowers. 
Well, after the first performance 
anywhere yesterday of his Third 
Symphony, we. shall have to back 


down as gracefully as possible. It 
is a fine work, one that would prob- 
ably improve on future hearings and 
that is undeniably impressive at a 


first. Mr. Harris was in the audi- 
ence and hastened to the platform 
to receive the applause. He could 
have taken his time, for there was 
enough appreciation to have de- 
manded his appearance. 

It would be speciously easy to 
argue that Mr. Harris has at last 
found himself, that the score of the 
Third Symphony is emergence into 
the light after prolonged groping 
In the dark. But his friends and 
a good many critics have been say- 
ing with considerable vociferousness 
that he is the hope of American 
music and that his creative virtues 
are many. Is it, then, merely ob- 
durate to aver that his Second Sym- 
phony was not first rate music and 
that his Quintet was a horror? After 
listening to the Third Symphony 
would we be likely to return to these 
works with our eyes opened? Pos- 
Sibly, but to save face we Shall con- 


tinue for a while to hold, critically, 


a more consistent course. 

For example, the 3rd Symphony 
sounds well, and the pastoral section 
is actually charming. Now it is our 
contention that Mr. Harris in much 
of his music—like Mr. Aaron Cop- 
land in much of his. until his Mexi- 
can jaunt—deliberately eschewed 
charm and allowed his theories to 
dominate and cramp his ideas. The 
Quintet was full of theories, like 
Mr. William Schuman’s Symphony 
last week. They held the Stage by 
the strength of the composer’s in- 
tellectual will. And if ideas or. let 
US say, the natural flow of imagina- 
tion intervened, down Came _ the 
theories to crab them, That, of 
course, is persona] opinion and would 
very probably find Mr. Harris and his 
admirers in hearty disagreement. 

This Symphony, at any rate. im- 
pressed us as music where the pull 
of the ideas, of the emotion and of 
the way it would sound carried 
ithings off in triumph, The form 


is individual; and the composer’s 
analysis.of it in sections was mainly 
a convenience for the listener, be- 


cause the Symphony as a whole is 


logically evolved and not episodic. 
The sonorities are impressive and 
even attrac*ive. All in all, it is a 
most interesting work and gives some 
color to the extravagant praise. 
that Mr. Harris’s admirers have so 
long insisted on. 

Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” music is 
still undated, except in the historical 
sense. and fascinating to hear. One 
would not now say that the composer 
of this particular work was re- 
markably original, for it is a natura] 
development from Rimsky-Korsakov. 
It is music that can be listened to 
without reference to the s‘ory or the 
stage, as Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” 
can not. “esterday the score was 
interpreted with marvellous clarity 
and dramatic force by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra. 

Indeed, the concer* as a whole was. 
sunerbly played, The New York) 
critics are perpetually in the dilem-_ 
ma of rushing back to their office | 
and into print to the effect that the 
most recent performance of this or 
that Beethoven symphony. trans- 
cends ... and so on into a string 
of resounding adjectives. We shall 
not be caught in the same toils. Yet, 
where could you find a performance 
to surpass or even equal that which 
we heard yesterday of the 7th Sym- 
phony ? The question, needless to 
say, is rhetorical! | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky conduct- 
ed the first performance of the Third 


Symphony by the American com- 


poser, Roy Harris, at the concert 


yesterday afternoon by the ‘Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The program | 
included the suite drawn by Igor, 
Stravinsky from his music to the 
ballet “The Fire-Bird,” and Beeth- 
ovens Seventh Symphony. 

Mr. Harris is a prominent figure 
among American composers of. the 
day, and he writes with obvious 


strength and conviction. When his 


“Symphony; 1933” was introduced 


here five years ago, the work im- 


pressed this writer as definitely in-— 


dividual, the product of. one who 
possessed a considerable though not 
fully developed talent. Mr. Harris 


conviction was very much to the 
fore in that work, though the means 
employed in expressing it, that is 
to say, the material and orchestra- 
tion, suggested that he had not yet 
found his own voice. 

The new Third Symphony, com- 
posed last Autumn, shows Mr. Har- 
ris to have advanced in that regard. 
His idom now is Plainly his own 
It has become even more moderate 
than that of the Second Symphony, 
if memory may he relied upon. And 
he writes more irectly and to the 
point./ Mr. Harri has, too, improved 
his instrumentation. Gone is the 
thickness attendant upon excessive- 
ly heavy orchestration, and in its 
Place is found a pleasing clearness 
of texture. 

Instead of supplying an involved 
discussion of his score, Mr. Harris 
has contributed to the program book 
a concise statement which divides 
the single movement of 20 minutes’ 
duration into five sections, with a 
hint as to the emotional character 


that each section represents og the 
composer. fa: 2 5, (524 
The finest part? core,’ to 


this reviewer, are the first and the 
last. In each Mr. Harris has fash- 
ioned music of arresting originality. 
Surely none but an American could 
have written those sharply defined 
themes for brass in the closing 
pages. Yet lying between are many 
measures of almost mechanical in- 
terplay of instruments, rhythmically 
unvaried (so it seemed at brief ac- 
Quaintance), and as a Whole the 
Symphony is neither distinguished 
nor profound. The term “profound,” 
however, must always be relative in 
the.'tonal art, since one page of 
music may be differently understood 
according to the temperament of the 
listener. 

The true merit of the Third Sym- 
phony perhaps lies in its unflaggin 
vitality, a quality that Stands ou 
from first to last. 

Mr. Harris was present and bowed 
from the stage. 
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Symphony Concert | 
Roy Harris’s New Third Symphony 


Receives Its First Performance 
ft 23,(§3% By moses smirH Tt 


Long an exponent of music by Americans. particularly those 
of our time, Serge Koussevitzky is in the midst of an unusual 
crusade. Last Friday and Saturday he presented the Second Sym- 
phony of William Schuman, one of the younger and more talented 
American composers. At yesterday’ 
ton Symphony Orchest 
Third Symphony of R 


yY wil 
make first acquaintance with the: r se 
Violin Concerto of John Alden like that of Roy 
Carpenter, who will achieve the two previous Sym- 
age of 63 next Tuesday and who phenies by which his rugged im- 
was a modern composer before @8ination was made known here; 
Schuman was born. - and like that of the gifted Schu- 


American music was not ig- Man last week. | 
nored earlier in the year: and The First Symphony of Harris 
& quarter of the season wil] re- five years ago disclosed a vigor- 
main after the next program, OUS voice that stil] wanted 
The obvious inference is that if Schooling. The Second Sym- 
the American composer is being Phony, composed only a year 
even the millions who listen here under the direction of Rich- 
weekly to the broadcast concerts ard Bur gin almost exactly three 
of the Phillharmonic-Symphony Years ago, showed a much higher 
Orchestra are reminded, the degree of organization; but its 
fault is not that of Serge Kousse- edges were stil] crude. It was to 
vitzky He is, on the contrary, be expected that a Third Sym- 
sometiines faken to*task for be. phony completed only a month 
ing toc, kin to. American com- ago, should present a mellower 
posers. What the grumblers and more polished Surface. 
Sometimes fail’ to consider is The expectation was realized, 
that the conductor is too consci- albeit with some reservations 
€ntious and too honest to palm Suggested by first acquaintance. 
off the latest mellifluous product Without apparent loss of vigor 
of an American pen, saying abso- or arresting character Harris has 
lutely nothing, as a worthy ex- in this Symphony tempered his 
Pression of native talent. In; harmony into a less dissonant 
Stead ye: has sought cut fresh, medium, has ironed out his 
eager voices, like those of Walter voice-leading into smoother pro- 


gressions, has built phrases: into 


‘But for a firs 


more plastic, more persuasive ‘Stimulating work this account 


“periods, and has evolved a more 


sonorous, yet still characterful, 
Instrumentation. 

The result is indeed a mellower 
work, the obvious manifestation 
af which was a degree of en- 
thusiasm jn its reception by yes- 
terday’s audience—more or less 
the same audience which had 
taken coldly to the two previous 
Symphonies. And by that token 


Harris, making his way on stage 
after what sounded like a splen- 


did performance, could plausibly 
have believed that he had finall 
“arrived” to the point of being 
taken seriously by a hetero- 
geneous public. 

The reservations to Which al- 
lusion has been made have to 
do principally with repetitious- 
ness. On first hearing, the length 
Of the Pastora] section seemed 
unjustified by its thematic con- 
tent. The Fugue, which was in- 


tended to be dramatic, missed. 


has.run long enough. 
* ok oe 

The rest of the concert was 
given over to Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
Bird” and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, In the former the 
orchestral playing, which was of 
a high order throughout the con- 
cert, achieved miracles of sonor- 
ity, shading and expressiveness. 
In the Symphony the Spectacular 
thing for one interested observer 
was the tempering of the expo- 
Sition by Dr. Koussevitzky. Here 


Y was a far more logical presenta- 


tion of the Seventh than any he 
has vouchsafed Boston audiences 
in the past, so far as the present 
Writer is aware. The rhythmic 


and dynamic distortions were 


levelled down, the choice of tem- 
DOs was juster, the distinctions 
were subtler or more pronounced, 
as the character of the music 
demanded. And Since over all 


some of the intended fire be- kpiantive naliin oee boon 
Cause there seemed to be insuffi-| 25 | 


cient variety in the statement 


of the principal subject and. be- 


cause the development seemed at 


times heavy-handed. In the op- 
posite direction of understate- 


ment, the dramatic ending of the 
final section seemed hurried. 
Set against these things, how- 
ever, the beauty and power -of 
the opening section, principally 
for strings, where the warm 
lyricism of the composer is to 
be heard at its best. Or the 
beautiful figuration (which is 
Probably not the right word) of 
the string instruments in the 
Pastoral, and the striking sonori- 
ties emerging from the wocd 
Winds. Or the almost ploneer yi- 
tality of the fugue subject as it 
eomes out of the heavy brass, ... 


a most musical, engrossing and 
powerful performance. 


t impresison of a 
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Roy Harris’ Third Symphony 


et pe The Arts in Boston 
The Third Symphony of“ Roy This of course corresponds only 


Harris had its first performance 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The other numbers of the 
program were Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
Bird” suite and the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Tt was the first 
concert of the seventeenth pair of 
the Boston Symphony season. 

Mr. Harris’ first two Symphonies 
have been played at these concerts. 
the first in 1934, under Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, the sécond in 1939, under 
Mr, Burgin. The “Symphony: 1933” 
disclosed a Strong native talent 
which had not quite found itself but 
Which held great promise, The Sec- 
ond Symphony did not quite fulfil] 
the hopes roused by the first. There 
Was sull an authentic individual] 
flavor, but other influences were 
noticeable and there was a mastery 
Of technical] problems which was 
not matched by the musical sub- 
stance of the work, 

In his Third Symphony the com- 
poser has thrown off the shackles 
of “Influences,” and has been able 
to devote his musica] scholarship to 
the sel'vice Of his own musical in- 
dividuality. The form of the work 
1S unconventional. It is in one move- 
ment of five well-defined sections. 
Instead of a “program” or a long 
analysis, Mr. Harris supplied a 
Structural outline of the score to 


the editor of the program book. 


This describes the first section as 
tragic, the second as lyric, the third 
aS pastoral, the fourth as dramatic. 
and the last as dramatic and tragic. 


roughly to the classic Symphonic 
form, but the work is big enough 
in conception to justify the use of 
the label. 

The composer told a representa- 
tive of this newspaper the other day 
that he was striving for a “contem- 
porary classicism.” It seems to this 
writer that he is approaching it. He 
has avoided the romantic clichés 
without producing a weak imitation 
Of a classic model. His employment 
of organum and of ancient modes 
does succeed in establishing a tragic 
mood, His lyrical and pastoral sec- 
tions are really lyrical and pastoral, 
and his fugal section is dramatically 
worked out. The rhythmic patterns 
of the work are complicated, and 
exciting to listen to, The work gives 
a unified impression, and justifies 
the hopes raised by the “Svm- 
phony: 1933.” . 

The new symphony was wel] re- 


ceived, and the composer took sey- 
'eral bows. He showed clearly his ap- 


preciation of the ald he had had 
from the conductor and the orches- 
tra, Who had given him (so far as 
Ohne May Judge on ga single hearing) 
a splendid performance Of a work 
very difficult to play. 

The orchestra and its leader also 
distinguished themselves, of course, 
in the Stravinsky item. which was 
revealed in all its glittering colors. 
But the triumph of the day came 
with the Beethoven Seventh, which 
had a, reading and a performance 
phenomenal even for Symphony 
Hall. No wonder the audience lin- 
gered to clap, stamp and cheer. 

ay Sy 3 


‘C ontemporary 


Classicism; 


Roy Harris’ New Symphony 
Te ia A By Alfred H. Meyer fA 23, /)39 


Twice in the last two weeks ] 
have heard composers (William 
Schuman and Roy Harris) talk in 
almost identical terms about con- 
temporary music: 

“The composer knows that melody 


is the prime element in all music. 
He would learn more about develop- 
-ng melody by Studying that great- 
est store of melodic writing, the 
Plainsong of the Gregorian period 
in the history of music. He would 
avoid all the trickery, the sensa- 
tionalism, the Showmanship of the 
music of the nineteenth century, 
but he would learn from that show- 
manship the most telling and 
effective way of presenting his own 
music. He would learn from the 
Romanticists their use of color, 
without being led into the excesses 
of the colorists. The Composer of the 
present is trying to achieve a 
contemporary classicism.’ 

This is indeed the creed of the 
forward-looking composer of this 
beginning middle portion of the 
twentieth century, He is through 
With the study and exploitation of 
dissonance and discord for their 
Own sake, as practised in the 
‘teens and twenties of this century. 
Said Mr. Schuman at the Boston 
Public Librarv last Wednesday. “I 


am glad I was not born 10 years’ 
earlier, for then I would have taken! 


part in that horrible Study of dis- 
cord which took place 10 years ago.” 
And Mr. Harris, who is 192 Years 
Older than Mr. Schuman, echoed 
much of this point of view in talk- 
ing about his new Symphony, when 
he said, “The symphony is a piece 
of melodic organic evolution. Th» 


melody is always diatonic. The 


1armony is always made up of new 
Uses OF COMSO) bniads—when it 


does not revert to the earlier forms 
of organum, which historically pre- 
ceded all counterpoint and har- 
mony.” 

iene ie 


To be sure, the composer of the 
present has learned from his elder 
brother : t to be afraid of dis- 
sonance. ‘hus in Mr. Harris’ new 
symphony the melody, which is con- 
sistently diatonic. is sometimes poly- 
tonal or polymodal. or is sometimes 
based on a polytonal chord (that is. 
a chord made up of two distinct, 
separate chords, or chords taken 
from two keys or two modes). The 
harmonic scheme, this new use of 
Consonant triads, also frequently 
Places in close juxtaposition chords 
from several different keys or modes. 
If clashes occur. the new composer 
has learned from the last two 
decades to be tolerant toward them 
-—that is, if he feels them as clashes 
at all, 

“This new treatment of con- 
sonances and dependence on the 
free use of consonances has in- 
numerable possibilities.” said Mr. 
Harris. “The surface has only been 
scratched. But I do believe that we 
Should exhaust the Study of con- 
conance in all its relationships be- 
fore we go systematically into the 
study of dissonance, as the earlier 
part of the century unpreparedly 
and abortively attempted.” 

Turning more Specifically to his 
new “Third Symphony: 1939,” which 
Is to receive its first performances 
at the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Friday and 
Saturday, Mr. Harris Stated that the 
Whole melodic outline of this piece 
lof “melodic organic evolution” was 
evolved in a single day. Its working 
out was completed shortly before 
Christmas, last year. The new sym- 
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phony is in a single movement, “Con 


moto.” gor Op. 
This one movement 1s in five sec- 


ody is more disjunct, there 1s a sense 


of release from the: more forbidding 


first section, a feeling as of spon- 
taneous joy. It 1s thus an interme- 


SYMPHONY 


week ago was merely the first in Bos- 
_ton, that of Mr. Harris’ was what 


may be termed a world premiere. 
Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” Suite and 


tions, which, however, by the most 
skillfully contrived transitions, flow 
‘into one anothe! | spc ttre 
fine tn the least the continuity of the Pastorale Ol third ay oguel pe Dee 
whole The first section is intense This section ane tlbip eet meat. 
and tragic: the second more lyric; patterns in eet pic eiatated 
the third, with pastoral connota- ments. over polytoné re Sarre 
tions. is brighter—in the words of *" chords in) strings. It 1s Gisps ~l> : ts 
the composer is “full of light”; the free, gracious. The transition toward 
fourth a | fugue, is a section of the fugue of the fourth section zets 
\ , & MGUY, . pink tore ate , ic . : 

strength and vigor: the fifth re- more and more boisterous, | ae 
a uitsiates in such a wav as to be The fugue is all ieee ao " t bin de hexdlp fate. In came sapere 
ihe. smnotionel vigor S in the first two sections a: Leth , 
both a thematic and an emotional on ns ‘war eel pik aa Gn Irs e Ormance O aspiring, experimenting Schuman, Mr. 
tert strings | Maumee soehite Harris, w as jus 
oie y a ae the third the melodic lines were in | 3 ’ hj old hand’ ne ine symphonic gente” AL 
first Wood winds, so in this fugue bi aSSeS Omposer o ird though his Symphony runs in a single 

and percussion come in for thei movement and takes no more than 2% 
turn. A counterpoint near the end minutes to play, it contains Well de- 


® 
iy ’ strings. The open fourths and ' this section is derived from the | fined and Suitably contrasted sections, 
in low Ing Ot thi: as was distinctly not tt. oe 
filths of the ancient organum are second section of the symphony and = case wit 


Aon Mr Schuman’s curious vy rj 
prt et the formal demands e 4 SS | oh s venture with 
fins to meet ine formal me nis r 4h AdjT ] ( the symphonic form. And Mr. Harris’ 
for recapitulation. A strong at a da Whether you like it or dislike 

, . _ = ae C t ¢ S ‘ ne : is ’ i to 
mic motive affords transition tc BY WARREN STOREY SMITH " IS recognizably his own. 
fifth section. omeone has sug 
This section reintroduces’ the Yesterday afternoon, for a second x: bea rather 
ee a a : aie . elodies , 
string melody of the first section. Lt time within eight days, Dr. Kousse- Bdet sca’: bie 
comes to its it eg In € aryl vitzky introduced to this city a sym- ness, 
- ‘ ' ° rn ¢€ IC Bl } 5. - ~e 
ple canon in strings and wcod y phony by an Ameri fines or of h | 
| Per | ; Americ ser: at one 
punctuated by rhythmic motives in this +; “age an romposer'; finds in the While | 
brass .and percussion. The sym- is ume, the Third of Roy Harris. this melody, 


) | a R better be! 
phony ends in low-pitche instru- ut whereas the performance of called “arioso,” is sel-| 
ments, in the mood of th begin- William Schuman’s Svm thor ins, or memorable 
} ») lv a ’ , 
ning. p : ys one point, its genera] effect is 
Y NO Mh@ans unagreeable. 


, 
diate stage on the way toward the Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony made 


the rest of the programme. 


WORK IS ORIGINAL 
PREMIERE Since these Symphonies of Messrs. 
Schuman and Harris are each in one 


movement and since the first-named 


composer was, for a time, a pupil of 
the latter, it is a temptation to com- 
pare them, even though such compari- 


without interrupt-. brightly colored and ingratiating 


The tragic intensity of the 
section is established by sonorities 


the only harmony and serve to em- 
phasize the hard and dour begin- 
ning. But this grim beginning, in its 
turn, has as its chief purpose to en- 
hance and to throw into the great- 
est possible relief the beginning of 
the principal melody of the first 
section, which enters when violins 
are first heard and when major 
triads first put in their appearance. 

In the second section the lyric 
flow becomes more obvious. the mel- 
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Mr, Harris employs such melody in 
the first of the five sections of his 
Symphony, which he himself charac- 
terizes as “‘tragic,’’ “lyric” and ‘“‘pas+ 
toral,”’ respectively. A rather obvious 
device, perhaps, but the compos : 
trick of presenting his cantilena at the 
outset, first without accompaniment, 
then with ‘“organum’’-like fourths and) 
fifths and, finally, with the hitherto | 
missing thirds (a sort of synthesis of 
music’s early history).is undeniably 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 3, at 2:30 o’clock 


effective. 3 oa. 

There is, as it happens, no very pro- | 
nounced suggestion of tragedy in the 
first division or of drama in the Fugue, 
Which Mr. Harris describes as “dra- 
aee,, and there is wiih lag Seliger 

irly “dramatic”’ or “tragic” out the 
final section. It would ge be better SCHUMANN 
if composers never tried to analyze 
their own music; they almost always I. Andante; Allegro 
make a mess of it. Mr. Harris’ Fugue II. Romanza 
does, however, have that viger and. III. § Scherzo 
/@nergy which is one of the hall-marks 
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SA'TURDAY EVENING, Marcu 4, at 8:15 o’clock 


Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 120 
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the ‘“‘Dance of the Coachmen and 
Grooms” in Stravinsky’s ‘‘Petrouchka’”’ 
takes a little of the kick out of what 
would otherwise be the most salient 
detail in the whole work. | 


‘of his style; though a sharp resem- IV. | Largo; Finale 
blance in the subject of the Fugue to, 


(Played without pause) 


CARP ioli 
ENTER Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


(First performances in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem 


, Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) ee 


id 


SOLOIST 
ZLATKO BALOKOVIC 
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As Bes Luighteenth Programme 


Mr. Harris employs such melody in 
the first of the five sections of his. 
Symphony, which he himself charac-| 
terizes as ‘“‘tragic,’’ “lyric” and ‘“‘pas-| 
toral,’’ respectively. A rather obvious 
device, perhaps, but the composer's FRIDAY 
trick of presenting his cantilena at the’ : , 
outset, first without» accompaniment, | AFTERNOON, Marcu 3: al 2:30 O clock 
then with “organum’’-like fourths and’ 
fifths and, finally, with the hitherto: 
missing thirds (a sort of synthesis of " : ‘ 
music’s early history).is undeniably SA PURDAY EVENING, Marcu 4; at 8:15 O clock 
effective. 

There is, as it happens, no very pro-| 
nounced suggestion of tragedy in the 
first division or of drama in the Fugue, 
which Mr. Harris describes as ‘‘dra- 
matic,” and there is nothing particu- 
larly “dramatic” or ‘‘tragic’ about the ; ‘ 
final section. It would really be better SCHUMANN Symphony No. 4 In D minor, Op. 120 
if composers never tried to analyze awe é 
their own music; they almost always : ndante; Allegro 
make a mess of it. Mr. Harris’ Fugue II. Romanza 
does, however, have that vigor eg III. { Scherzo 
energy whicA is one of the hall-marks —* 
of his style; though a sharp resem- IV. ( Largo; Finale 
blance in the subject of the Fugue to. i , 
the ‘“‘Dance of the Coachmen and (Played without pause) 
Grooms” in Stravinsky’s ‘‘Petrouchka’”’ 
takes a little of the kick out of what 
would otherwise be the most salient 
detail in the whole work. 
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CARPENTER ; : ioli 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


(First performances in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


STRAUSS “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem, Op. 30 


(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 


SOLOIST 
ZLATKO BALOKOVICG 
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New Concerto, New Solo Violinist 


_ And an Extraordinary Machine 
J intch Y, i 937 By MOSES SMITH Vian 


The hero of yesterday afternoon’s concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, led by Serge Koussevitzky, was a machine. It 
was a machine consisting of about 100 human parts, for the most 
part assembled by the conductor over some years, and fashioned 
according to his requirements. The fashioning itself has been 
rather remarkable, because as the smooth operation of the parts 
has met the conductor’s demands, his requirements have become 
greater. Thus the mutual interplay has gone on until it was ap- 
parent in the performance of the Schumann D minor Symphony, 
which began yesterday’s program, that the operation of the ma- 
chine is more nearly perfect and: performance, And the Schu- 
seemingly more effortless than Mann fantasy and poesy Lato 
anyone would have believed pos- fides cera Page an ays 
sible, say, five years ago. than they would have been if 

The machine in other words,|the performance had been freer. 
was the orchestra itself, playing |. As to the presentation of 
the Symphony and subsequently | Zarathustra,” that has long 

2 ‘been one of the adornments of 
the Strauss Tone-Poem, Also| the repertory of the Boston Sym- 


sprach Zarathustra,” at the end phony Orchestra and its con- 


of the program, with marvellous ao It is mony. os Bin eee 
1e playing yesterday 
precimon, beauty and variety of brilliant as ever, while the music 


tone and with an almost incred- 4¢ gtrauss showed even greater 
ible cohesiveness among the sev- signs of wear. 


eral parts. The behavior of the * «em 
The one other number was 


machine was more striking in John Alden Carpenter’s Concerto 
the case of the Symphony, per- for violin and orchestra, in first 
haps because that came at the poston performance, The solo 
beginning, but perhaps also be- violin was played by Zlatko 
cause here the orchestral playing Balokovic, Jugoslavic violinist, 
was On an even higher plane who “created” the part when the 
than it was for the Strauss Work. niece was first performed at a 
> concert of the Chicago Sym- 

The performance of the Sym phony Orchestra on Nov. 18, 1937. 
phony was further noteworthy as it happened, the present 
In that Dr. Koussevitzky pre- writer was in attendance as that 
sented qa thoroughly Romantic efformance, and even wrote a 
work in straightforward fashion report for these columns. Rely- 
——more straightforward, certain- ing on memory (it would be un- 
ly, than has sometimes been true fair to do otherwise on the occa- 
of his readings of classical works. sion of reporting a subsequent 
re Yin even moments yes- performance) this writer may 
ay when one would have summarize his impression as of 
Wished for more plasticity in the disappointment both in the com- 
shaping of the outlines, both dy- position itself and in its prin- 
namic and rhythmic. But on the cipal protagonist. The impres- 


whole it was a most enjoyable <i51 was strengthened by yes- 


terday’s hearing. alone would dictate, even though 

Perhaps one expected to0|the composer was on hand to 
much from Mr. Carpenter, ajtake his bows with conductor 
leading American on a and soloist. 
a quarter of a century. Certain-'- -—e< Awheiean 
ly “Hie other major works of SYMPHONY CONCERT 
his with which one was familiar' By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
did not predict the sentimental-| The 18th regular concert by the 
ism that fairly oozes from the) Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
present one. The composer has/| Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
in the past flirted with jazz, and yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
amusing or exhilarating, accord: | ™™* the : Od oA ASH Kast 
ing to the point of view of the! #® 10!lows: 5 
listener. But in the instance Of Opa 1 8 
he Concerto under discussion | C2tpenter. ....Violin Concerto mA 
the jazzy tune is as likely ap not | Strauss..... ‘tone Pea op te 
to be either cheap or threadbare. Dr. Koussevitzky’s sweeping 
The straining after effect is fre- change of program for this week’s 
‘ears apparent. It is especially concerts has had, one may hazard, 
pa te Ala ace Gee a fortunate result. There are sew 
erous changes of tempo seems at| People who do not prefer Strauss’s 
last to herald the approaching ~#rathustra to his Domestic Sym- 
end, only to resolve itself into Phony; and, whatever the merits 
another anti-climax. of Albeniz’s “Catalonia,” we may be 
“on Bs yoxree wy! ys vA first- sure that they could not measure up 

, and in ' 
the Concerto is even pet ‘nan ‘6 Schumann’s masterpiece. Alto- 
it seems. It is at least equally gether it was a splendid concert and 
plausible, however, that the solo- not the least because of the fine 
lB gpa a th awa ining piece performance of Schumann's re- 
ingratiatin : ye 
which seviraed Pestardae. ar yr <0 te ps ok ea +on. Oe 
seems hard] ‘ Inality seldom fails to impress one 
y possible, for ex- anew: and Dr Ko itzky’ 

ample, that Mr. Carpenter had tiality for it and tipatl etic inte 
in mind a tone so prevailingly bretatinn of it give pool ae tie ae 
wobbly and fluty, resulting from during qualities of the mus j Those 
elther dreadfully excessive vi- who are wont to decry Schumann 
brato or insufficient pressure of orchestration and proceed to impute 
bow. Of that he sought a treat- his talent as an inventive artist 
ment that was so Sypsy-like in Should listen to such a performance 
everything except fire and vigor, 2S we heard yesterday, 

It is also possible that the ...Mr. John Alden Carpenter’s Vio- 
present writer is all wrong (it lin Concerto is by no means an un- 
has happened before ): that both worthy addition to a genre that has 


the Concer few recent peaks of achievement. It 
to and the soloist is not a classical concerto in the 


were of a quality quite different sense that 

Mozart, Beethoven and 
aan that which has been set Brahms constructed theirs. Rather 
forth, and that Dr. Koussevitzky, it is in the category that Sir Don- 
putting the work on his pro- 2ld Tovey asserts was invented by 
8ram, was not merely paying Mendelssohn, an easier and attrac- 


ithe expected res ect toa ior Live type. In more recent times 
American commiceer: So the Sibelius and Prokofieff have, per- 


‘Major part haps, been most successful in cre~ 
p of yesterday’s audi- ating effective violin concertos, 


ence | 
apolauee’ aos = paige ye their though the English would make a 
volume more. th on and Strong claim for Elgar. Mr. Carpen- 

an courtesy ter’s, since it is more diffuse and 
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© . . . ry t c .. 
less strikingly individual, cannot. 
rank with the Sibelius or the Second | ; 
Violin Concerto of Prokofieff. 

Nevertheless it has some unusua 


hae 
features and as a whole cannot fa 

to attract an audience. In a sense it 

is a rhapsody or fantasia whose sec- 


tions do not defy analysis yet whose 


entirety is more important and con- ) 
vincing than any episode. There is 
brilliant passage work for the solo 
instrument, whose opportunities the 


composer has at no time neglected. 

The contrasts of the violin with the | aw 
full power of the orchestra are also’ 

ingeniously wrought. 


We wish that Mr. Carpenter had E. ar p enter ‘ S Violin 


prevailed over his more sentimental 
side and altered that peculiarly 


glutinous finish. There was so much W/orl Alone Survives 


that was robust in the earlier parts, 
nor was the slow section too nos- 


talgic a contrast. Why, then, that. ce 

ala? It is also only fair to say that Oniginal Plan 

the concerto is a oe . —— } 

rather than unmistakably the com- Sess ws, —_ 
poser’s own. At the least it is a work Bay: » Arete “if 3 Po 
that is successful in a very difficult; Not in some time has . —Kousse- 


medium. vitzky so radically altered a Sym- 

Mr. Balokovic is obviously an ex- 
, iolini is performance was é | 
Oia orent haxterite and finish. Nor yesterday afternoon and this evening. 


did he neglect, without overdoing, Instead of the originally announced 


phony programme as he has that of 


the lyrical side of the concerto. It “Catalonia” — of Albeniz’. contes 
Wee e Morougily confident and Schumann’s _D minor Symphony, 
easy performance, without being ag- faa “sy mney 
gressive or indifferent. He seemed to and in place of Strauss ymphonia 
relish, with the able support of con- Domestica,” that composer’s “*Thus 
ductor and orchestra, bringing out Spake Zarathustra.” Only the cen- 
the qualities of the music. Mr. Car- ial EP NTI ga Agia 
penter was in the audience and ‘4! number, the violin CORSET 
shared the applause with Mr. Balo- John Alden Carpenter, in which 
kovic. ited at ite at thi Ziatko Balokovic is the soloist, sur- 
There is little need to write at this .._ ; 

date in detail about the tone poem V!ves from the first list. 
of Strauss. For us “Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra,” wears well, much better PLAYED IN THREE CITIES 
than most. It so blatantly rejoices to Whether these changes constituted 
run its course that a good perform- an improvement, or otherwise, is some- 
ance of it is irresistible. Moreover it thing for the individual listener to de- 
has become a war-horse with Dr. Cide. At least the _ initia] programme 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra, and Hg ” ri fresher than the one which 
from any point of view it rode ji ogy finally decided. 

: : Si § the performances of Schu- 
gloriously into battle yesterday. man's thaws Symphony. ana coe 
The concert will be repeated to- Strauss’ resplendent tone poem it is 
night. Next week the orchestra will altogether safe to use only superla« 
be in New York. tives, and in the case of the new Con- 


certo these may be presumed. Mr. 
Balokovic, who has not been heard 
here in some time, is an excellent 
violinist, and it is something of a pity 
that he was not heard yesterday in 
more substantial music than that of 
the Chicago composer, agreeable as 
that work proved to be. 

Composed in 1936 Mr. Carpenter's 
Concerto has been already played by 
the orchestras of Chicago, Los An- 
geles and Cleveland and in each. case 
Mr. Balokovic was the soloist. 

Like the Symphonies of William 
Schuman and Roy Harris, recently 
heard here, Mr. Carpenter’s Concerto 
runs in “2 single moveinent, there are, 
however, three well-defined divisions. 
As befits the composer of “Krazy Kat” 
and ‘“‘Skyscrapers’’ there are jazzy 
touches in the Concerto, and as 
With Mr. Carpenter’s ‘“Patterns’”’ and 
“Danza,” the last of his works previ- 
ously to be heard here, there is much 
pleasing but somewhat inconsequential | 
melodic material. 

The work is scored With the com- 
poser’s usual skill for large orchestra | 
in which many instruments of percus- | 
sion are employed. Present in the au- | 
dience yesterday, Mr. Carpenter was 
Warmly applauded by the audience. 


Strauss’ Great Poem 


Familiar as are the tone poems of 
Strauss in Boston,- there must. still. be 
a great many listéhers who experjence 
difficulty in recognizing their various : 
divisions, Only those who know these | 
intricate scores at first hand can be 
perfectly sure which section is which. | 
Mr. Burk’s notes On ‘“‘Zarathustra”’ 
might be clearer if it were explained 
in them that the episode which Strauss 
entitles “The Convalescent” comes in. 
the midst of that extraordinary fugal | 
passage, “Of Science.” It might be 
Sathered that it merely follows it. | 

Both Schumann and Strauss made '§ 
| Yesterday their first appearance of the 
| Season at the “regular’’ Symphony 
| Concerts. Both were welcome. 
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Carpenter's Violin Concerto | | Ad By Alfred H. es ‘ “I have no system,” he cries. other 


2-35 Drom,'€ | One of Ernest Bloch’s first acts than to say what is in me. | cannot 
By Alfred H,. Meyer 3 - | alter arriving in Boston last Satur- engage in synthetic music making. 
struments giving bell-like tone. After 


Os os ea | . i ey if I had wanted to engage in mathe- 
The symphony ‘dah git Cala vedio heh the man ‘ier of modern concerti. the y cay was go 8 ppv se "hi matics I would have become a 
day and Saturday contain one “first score is of symphonic proportions f «(Of the musical press an interview mathematician. and if’ J had 
performance in Boston.” For the ang import, and might possibly have Which first of all revealed the ex- wanted to theorize about music 
third time in three weeks an Ameri- been designated a Symphonie con- (raordinary personality which is I would have become a philosopher. 
ser receives a hearing with Cértante. yt! } Ernest Bloch (to the increased un- 1 would rather sweep the Streets 
can compose I Reh The concerto is in a single move- i | ‘ | ich ‘an write synthetic music.” And 
a work entirely new to this city. Close ment. It suggests a sonata-allegro in derstanding of his music) and which the names of Schoénberg and Stra- 
upon the youthful Schuman and the which the middle section or develop- “anged through a multitude of sub- vinsky were by no means absent 
now mature Harris comes the estab- ment is replaced by a slow lyric Jects, from his views on dictators from the discussion. 
lished John Alden Carpenter with a 4ivision. The first; or exposition and his opinions of contemporary AN interviewer remembered the 
go oat chestra, Part, consists of a number of al- music, through discussions of most unfavorable press with which his 
Concerto for violin and orchestra. legros of many varieties—“robusta- | Bn ~ OF MO ‘Macbeth” had been received, and 
Mr. Carpenter’s concerto was mente,” “giojoso,” “erazioso,” and of his own music, to such Subjects as managed to get in the question how 
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written between March and Sep- 
tember, 1936, at Eze Village, in 
France, and at the composer’s sum- 
mer home at Beverly, Mass. It is 
dedicated to his wife. It received its 
first performance on Nov. 18, 1937, 
at a concert of the Chicago Svm- 
phony Orchestra, with Zlatko 
Balokovice as the soloist. This ta]- 
ented violinist has also played the 
concerto in Cleveland and Los An- 
geles, and several times in Europe, 
including his native Yugoslavia. Mr 
Balokovié will also be the soloist in 
the concerts of the present week, 


The concerto js scored for the 


large modern orchestra with a 


rather full percussion Sroup, includ- 
ing many varieties of bells and in- 


others. The first theme is heard at 
once in the orchestra. a “robust”’ 
theme entirely in the character of 
the day in which it is written. After 
some developments in which both 
solo violin and orchestra take part, 
the solo violin annuunces the sec- 
ond theme, “grazioso,” above an or- 
chestral pizzicato. There is also a 
broadly accented “closing theme.” 
Then follows a Lento. placed as 
would be the development of a 
sonata-allegro, but suggesting a slow 
‘novement. Its principal theme is a 
flowing melody in the lyric style, 
for the solo violin. Another theme. 
broader, but still] very expressive, 
follows. A final section recapit- 
ulates much of the exposition, 


Symphony Program 
This Week Changed 


The program for the Boston 
Symphony concerts of this 
week in Symphony Hall. Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday 
evening. fas been changed. 
The list now reads: Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony, in 
D minor; John Alden Car- 


penter's Violin 


Concerto. 


Zlatko Balokovicé. soloist: 
Richard Strauss’ “Also Sprach 


Zarathustra. 


Le | 


his stay in Santa Fé in 1924, 
Obviously only a fraction of that 
interview can be recorded in these 
brief paragraphs. But the experience 
of listening for two hours and a 
quarter to this ardent enthusiast 


pouring out his heart On a list of 
subjects so inclusive as to put to 
shame the questions of the most sea- 
soned interviewer was one to be 
long remembered. For this interview 
Was not a matter of question and 
answer, The questions which might 
nN asked were al] anticipated 
Bloch as he leq the way 
adroitly and Without interruption 
irom subject to Subject. And the 
point of it all was the intensity 
and conviction with which Mr. Bloch 
spoke—the best possible clue to that 
intensity Which above all else char- 
acterizes his music. 
a 
Speaking of his own music. Mr 
Bloch holds firmly to the tenet that 
music ig something that must be 
felt by its composer so deeply that 
he cannot do otherwise than to give 
i expression. Repeatedly the eom- 
poser expressed deep humility in 
the discussion Of One of his works. 
alter this fashion: “I can speak thus 
enthusiastically about this piece. 
because I fee] as if I were not really 
lts creator, as if it were something 
that haq merely passed through 
me, as if I were Only an instrument 
in the process Of its creation, no; 
really personally responsible for it 
Listening to Mr. Bloch, one is easily 
-4vinced that this is his controlling 
idea in his composing. 


the recent performance in Naples | 
(the first since that Parisian pre- | 
miére) fared in comparison. The | 
Naples performance was of course, , 
% triumph sufficient to make possible 
the inclusion of this neglected work 
in the current Operatic repertoire. 
- 

Mr. Bloch. in answer, spoke at 
length about his early opera. He 
mentioned numerous technical de- 
vices in which it anticipated later 
modernistic developments. He gave 
instances tending to show that the 
Paris performance Was not in accorg 
With his intentions and how the 
Naples performance presented his 
music as he felt it. He attributes its 
recent success in part to this dif- 
ference. 

“I shall hear the two interludes 
Which are to’ be Played in Boston 
for the very first time in their con- 
cert form. They are music this is 
simple and clear and easy to un- 
derstand. They form an extension 
Of the mood of the scenes they 
follow and prepare fully for the 


succeeding scenes. J] could not write 


unrelated music that merely fills 
€ between the scenes.” | 


have Wanted to 


‘Three Jewish Poems’ 
Srams for a sentimenta 


are the 


Boston in 


Work of my ‘ow 
formed. I always remember these 
poems in connection with Boston ’ 
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iE my birth. y youth, | 
ae just as ‘America’ represents my view | 
|) hae ited country, and my Jew- 
| | ae 4sh_ pieces represent my feeling 
ae ‘toward. my race.” Mr. Bloch read 
my) | from a letter from an admiring ang | 
Tie Uhderstanding frie of Nils, e- 
Bh) | gesting ir this same view of his Jewish’ 
ie tS, “I do not believe,” Mr. Bloch 
By! Intinued, “that these works have. 
) ie ‘Mebraic flavor because I am a Jew; | 

it 1 do not believe that they are an | 
ia f | j imple of racial expression. They | 

ite @ simply what I feel when I con. | 


2 a Jewish subject, ang in 
- same way in which ‘Helvetia — 
an d's merica’ are what I feel when 
Tcontemplate my native Switzerland 
‘or when I think of the ideals and the 
Austory of the country of my adop- 


r. Bloch spoke with. enthusiasm 
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most faith 
‘Man the fe 

‘Ar ma of Amer- 
__ One incident in his: life, ‘hitherto 
-umrecorded, has a bearing on Mr. 
‘Bloch’s composition of “America.” 
During his seven-weeks Stay in Santa 
Fe he heard’ much Indian music 
But did I immediately sit down 
@nd write an Indian opera? I did 
not. In fact, my most ‘absolute’ work, 
My Concerto Grosso, dates from 
these weeks. However, when I came 
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He will lead the Boston Symphony 


? 


the week-end concerts, 


Sew ae ee - 


| Orchestra in his own music at | 
| 


FIFTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FIGHT ‘AND “THIRTY-NINE: 


LVineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 17, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 18, at: 8:1 5 o’clock 


ERNEST BLOCH, Conducting 


“Macbeth,” Two Symphonic Interludes 
Interlude, Act ] 
Interlude, Act IT 


(First concert performances) 


Three Jewish Poems 
Funeral Procession 
INTERMISSION 


“America,” An Epic Rhapsody 
Poco lento (....—160) r 


The Soil— The Indians — (England) —- The Mayflower — The 
Landing of the Pilgrims | 
II. Allegretto, (1861-1865) 
Hours of Joy — Hours of Sorrow 
III. Allegro con spirito (1926—....) 
The Present — The Future 
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“ ‘Helvetia’ (to be played Monday 
and Tuesday) represents my feeling 
toward Switzerland, the country of 
my birth and much of my youth 
just as ‘America’ represents my view 
of my adopted country, and my Jew- 
ish pieces represent my feeling 
toward my race.” Mr. Bloch read 
from a letter from an admiring and 
understanding friend of his. sug- 
gesting this same view of his Jewish 
works. “I do not believe,’ Mr. Bloch 
continued, “that these works have 
Hebraic flavor because I am a Jew; 
I do not believe that they are an 
example of racial expression. They 
are simply what I feel when J con- 
template a Jewish subject, and in 
the same way in which ‘Helvetia 
and ‘America’ are what I feel when 
I contemplate my native Switzerland 
or when I think of the ideals and the 
history of the country of my adop- 
tion.” 

Mr. Bloch spoke with enthusiasm 
Of the ideals of America and of his 
continuing feeling for the country. 
“He who sees the past best has the 
most faith in the future.” He spoke 
of the quotations from Walt Whit- 
man the feeling of which he had 
endeavored to incorporate in his 
‘America’—the panorama of Amer- 
ican history in three parts. 

One incident in his life, hitherto 
unrecorded, has a bearing on Mr. 
Bloch’s composition Of “America.” 
During his seven-weeks Stay in Santa 
Fe he heard?’ much Indian music 
“But did | immediately sit down 
and write an Indian Opera? I did 
not. In fact, my most ‘absolute’ work. 
my Concerto Grosso. dates from 
these weeks. However when I came 
to write ‘America, much of the 
Indian background of the first sec- 


tion is what T remembered from this 
Same visit.” 


e aes .y ip og Mr al 


Ernest Bloch 
He will lead the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in his own music at 
the week-end concerts. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE 


LVineteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 17, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 18, at 8:15 o'clock 


ERNEST BLOCH. Conducting 


BLOCH “Macbeth,” Two Symphonic Interludes 
Interlude. 


Interlude. 


Three Jewish Poems 
Dance 
Rite 


Funeral Procession 
INTERMISSION 


~America,”’ An Epic Rhapsody 
Poco lento e — -—1620) Ps 


The Soil — The Indians — (England) —- The Ma\ flower — The 


Landing of the Pilgrims 
If. Allegretto (1861—1865) 
Hours of Joy — Hours of Sorrow 
Allegro con spirito (1926-..,. 
The Present — The Future 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


Ernest Bloch and His Compositions 
Capture Matinee Audience’s F ancy 


Intash fff 939 By MOSES SMITH View. 


Composer-conductors usually 


turn out to be only composers 


who try to conduct. The complicated business of making a twene 
tieth century orchestra sound is nowadays a career in itself, 


normally demanding more time 


in preparation than a creative 


musician is able or wishes to give it. Igor Stravinsky ,who, until] 
private misfortune overtook him, was scheduled to conduct the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra through this week 
and next, is an exception, as he indicated here several years ago. 
Ernest Bloch, who came here in his stead for concerts from last 


Thursday night through next Tuesday afternoon, soon made it 
rematcieees 


Plain at yesterday’s matinee con- 
cert that he, too, is an exception. 

An audience which had begun 
by apparently regarding the 
eminent newcomer sceptically 
énded by applauding enthusiasti- 
Cally, and stamping feet to add 


emphasis to expression of pleas- 
ure and excitement. No doubt 
much of the enthusiasm was 
generated by the appeal of the 
music itself, entirely of Bloch’s 
Own composition. But it was 
also easy to observe that, al- 
though no virtuoso conductor, 
Bloch is a skilful executant and 
(it is a little presumptuous to 
say sO when his own music is in 
question) interpreter. Through- 
out the concert the orchestra 
seemed to play with its familiar 
precision and virtuosity and with 
characteristic beauty and variety 
of tone. The composer assigned 
the credit to the players. They, 
in turn, Obviously regarded him 
with admiration as wel] as re- 
spect. 


The Program 


The program was a repetition 
of that given in Sanders Theat- 
er, Cambridge. Arranged in 
chronological order. it tra- 


| Versea two sympnoniec interludes 
|from the opera “Macbeth,” 


“Three Jewish Poems” and 
“America.” The Operatic inter- 
ludes are now receiving first con- 
cert performances, although the 
Opera itself was unsuccessfully 
produced in Paris in 1910 and 
with success in Italy recently. 
The astonishing thing about 
them is their modernity. Thirty 
years after their composition 
they still sound for the most 
part fresh—and thirty years of 
aging can often be a severer test 
than three hundred. 

In these interludes’ Bloch. 
whether consciously or not, calls 
on the French and Italian cul- 
tures of the land of his birth— 
Switzerland—but hardly on the 
German at all. There are also, 
as was pointed out here by the 
reviewer of Thursday’s concert, 
prophetic indications of the com- 
poser’s later engrossment with 
Jewish culture. This fact (if it 
is a fact) is the more remark- 
able because “Macbeth” would 
scarcely seem to be Subject-mat- 
ter to stimulate such expression. 

The “Three Jewish Poems” 
have been heard at the Boston 
Orchestra’s concerts on severa] 


occasions since the composer'al. The work was called senti- 
first presented them here in 1917. mental and banal. It was 'a 
It is pointless to do more than hotch-potch. The idea of the An- 
to re-iterate the praise that has them was scoffed at. Bloch’s 
been heaped on an uncommonly naive f 

original, picturesque and stimu- 

lating music. 


aS an example. Furthermore, 
the three “Poems” — “Dance” Most of the disapproval, I séem 


and “Funeral Procession” are to recall, came from the review- 
the other two—are not repeti- ers or others to whom the act of 
tious. They might easily have be- listening is a duty rather than a 
come So in the hands of saad pire of free choice. Most of it 
less than a master. continues, I believe, to come 
“America”: Doubts ‘from the same quarters.. I have 
yy Sets ae i spoken about “America” with 
There remains “America,” per- many professional musicians. 
formed on these occasions unfor- most of whom admire and like 
en cocbioninn is hd Pag la it. Audiences of laymen like it, 
fortunately” because the Anthem, ianiteeh eee bs mate ae nanny 
whether you like it or not, is the ot ata ae. MR GEICR 
logical, inevitable clim has had relatively few perform- 
Bacon Pr etridatyns » Bx Or the) ances and the criti t 
composition, growing out of Ma-| have th . cs seem to 
terial heard as early as the sec- © Mpper Dang in the dig 


ond measure. And an anthem js/CUSsion. 4 i) 
something not primarily to be The trouble with the critic, as 


. well as his advantage, lies in 
conde aoa ete: ee the very professionalism of his 
poser intended in this instauce. thr doe the romped of Be 
It is a pity that audiences at ee TP clea "thes ae simp 
aden mony concerts are too self (which it seaale fesiamitee 4 
conscious to act on the compos. “' , fn 
ers expressed request, that they eae ae “toi no problem to 
join in singing the Anthem dur. Professional and is likely, 


ing the orchestral performance. or tigreabr - be regarded prima 
As it is, the tune and the words € as trite or sentimental. Be- 


have begun to make their way Sides, there are in fact sentimen- 
among the young in the schools. maoitenee Puen the three move- 
Perhaps the audiences of the fu- there a ela aga Here and 
nga. Pee al toes, Buy ye oTous banal page 
g an rai : i ni 
mentalists aut an the rela pang se: only a master could 
,, ave written, pages of powerful 
i Pri gs Hors Bloch’s contrapuntal writing, of the 
thi _ aS a Tuture, some- deftest tonal coloring, of sheer 
‘Ung Which has been doubted power 
ever since its first performances But I am Willing to rest the 
In 1928. At that time the work case for “America”? on th A 
was greeted not only with praise ole 


; ; them. Not in the tune taken b 
but With a vociferous disapproy: itself. But in the way it ecnoedian 
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inevitably out of the music, 50 THE “MACBETH” MUSIC 
that by the time the full orches- This was not, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
tra plays it at the end, a Adah Bloch’s first appearance here as con- 
currents begin to BO UP and down ductor. In 1917, at the request of Dr. 
your spine. Perhaps it's sent Muck, he directed the first Symphony 
mental; but we are a sentimen- Hall performances of the Jewish Poems. 
tal people! Perhaps it’s obvi- Since that time, they have been played 
ous, banal, vhibiaa ge -safhthege at four pairs of concerts—or will have 
sake of argument, but we ; been, by this evening. 

people are'inclined to be obvious, As the Rhapsody “America” is but 
banal and trite. I do not con- little less familiar than the Poems, in- 
tend, of course, that merely to terest yesterday centred largely in the 
repeat what anybody else has on excerpts from ‘‘Macbeth,” which 
his lips makes you an artist. But proved, indeed, the high point of the 
to repeat its essence with the ad- concert. Music of strength and beauty, 
dition of your own integrity and of dramatic force and also of clear 


Ar Y make theatric quality, these Interludes made 
force and invention ceuup easily credible the enthusiasm of the 


you an artist. That is what Bloch Italian critics when ‘‘Macbeth” was re- 
has done. vived at Naples last March. 


Until that time the music had not 
been heard since 1910, the year of the 
opera’s Paris premiere. Yesterday the 

Interludes were played for the first time 


in concert. In this form thev consti- 


tute a valuable addition to the sym- 
phonic repertory. It is rare experience 
nowadays to come upon new music of 
such quality. 
Poems Lack Variety 
Yesterday, as in the past, the Jewish 
Poems seemed to prolong unduly a 


certain type of musical utterance. They 
lack even the variety that their titles, 
Dance, Rite and Funeral cortege sug- 
gest. 
The Dance has an elegiac twist to it, 
Pla 5 Own Works— and it also hints of ceremonial. Finest 
y of the three is the second Poem, music 
not merely of ritual but of true devo- 
tion in which we encounter nobility of 
Conducted Before thought and expression. 
Beyond question, audiences are stir- 
° red by ‘‘America,” or at least by its 
In | Q | 7 closing pages. During the long first and 
second sections they are bound to grow 
restive. Like most of Bloch’s music, 


( nod p, 3 this “America” tends to be slow of 
J f t, pace, 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Like Fourth of July Music 


The music of Ernest Bloch, ac- In view of the composer’s evident sin- 
cording to Ernest Bloch, made the cerity, his ardent zeal for the country 
of his adoption, his burning interest 
in its past and its future, it seems un- 
afternoon. In other words, the dis- kind, even ungrateful, to take issue 
tinguished composer then and there With this Rhapsody. But each succes- 

Sive hearing renews the original im- 
conducted, and most eloquently, Pef- pression that what the composer in- 
formances of two Interludes from tended and what he accomplished are 
not always the same thing. No doubt, 
; to his ears the borrowed musical ma- 
Jewish Poems” and the epic rhap- terial, Indian tunes, plantation songs, 
sody, “America.” Civil war songs, ‘Pop Goes the Weasel” 

and all the rest had the appeal of the 


Symphony Concert of yesterday 


the opera “Macbeth,” the ‘Three 


&Xotic. To us, who have grown up with ” 


them, they merely sound trite, at least 
as they are used here. Probably, too, 
Mr. Bloch would not be disturbed, as 
many of us are, by the outward resem- 
blance which his piece bears to the 
“Grand Descriptive Iantasies’”’ of 
Fourth of July band concerts, 
Yesterday, and happily, there was no 
chorus to sing the decidedly banal words 
of the final ‘‘Anthem.”’ And even more 
fortunately the audience forebore to 
Stand. Banal, too, is Mr. Bloch’s tune 
at which he keeps hinting in rather irri- 
tating fashion al] through the work. 
But it has a certain Obvious appeal and 
he builds up its entrance with the skill] 
of a master craftsman. ‘The resulting 
cheers and Stamping can be taken for 


granted. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 19th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Ern- 
est Bloch conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony hall. 


The pp l ’S; 

Bloch Kant td 129 (ree 
Two Symphonic hide ony ‘‘Macbeth’’ 
Ne gata a eu eee Three Jéwish Poems 
Bloch .. ‘‘America,’’ an Epic Rhapsody 

It could be reasonably argued that 
we had rather too much of Mr. 
Bloch’s music, even though his pres- 
ence aS guest conductor was clearly 
meant to do him honor as a com- 
poser. Had the music been all of 
the quality of the first part of the 
program, this unfriendly criticism 
could be very largely mitigated if 
not nullified. 

Nothing can save “America,” we 
fear, from the charge that it is a 
sadly dated and bombastic work, one 
that could once win a patriotic prize 
but that in the long run does the 
composer's reputation no good. 
Philip Hale was reminded of “Mr. 
Babbitt addressing a meeting of Ro- 
tarians.” It is perhaps even more 
like one of those Gallic flights of 
oratory that are in essence as sen- 


end of the Rhapsody. _ 

. ‘Is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of Mr. Bloch in writing 
this music or the obvious pleasure 
with which he conducted it yester- 
day. It is only that to some ears 
it does not have the natural ring 
of his Jewish or other music. Al] 
the familiar tunes, or rather so 
many of them, serve to distract our 
attention and lead us to try to sort 
them out. Their effect in the Rhap- 
sody is too studied. 

Even the first part of the Rhap- 
sody, which Mr. Hale found superior 
to the rest, is now seen to have a 
thinness that is not particularly im- 
pressive or necessarily appropriate. 
The perpetual reliance on the pedal 
point, against which the various 
motives are heard, becomes annoy- 
ing. In spite of views to the con-~ 
trary, “America” is dependent on 
its full program to hold our inter- 
est. No, Mr. Bloch has done him- 
Self no service by reviving this work. 

The Interludes from “Macbeth” 
create an immediate desire to hear. 
the opera, though with the present | 
tendency in opera production in this | 
country there is small likelihood 
of our. ever getting the chance. 
Thesé two interludes are not long 
enough to give us more than a 
fleeting glimpse of what the opera 
itself: may be like. Reports of its 
revival in Naples last year encour- 
age the belief, which the interludes 
support, that a fine work is lying 
needlessly on: the shelf. 

Bloch’s Three Jewish Poems are. 
better known here perhaps, than 
anything of his save “Schelomo,” 
They are suggestively and search- 
ingly impressionistic chiefly in a 
mood of melancholy, mr. Bloch was 
cordially received by the audience, 
He will again conduct this con- 


timental but are expressed a good cert tonight and will lead the or- 
deal less crudely. We well remem- Chestra in a somewhat different 
ber a famous French orator, a min- program at the concerts Monday 
ister of marine, deliver a July 4th evening and Tuesday afternoon next 
address in which he likened the At- week. The 20th regular concerts 
lantic ocean to a “petit ruisseau” Will be given on next Friday after- 
Which was all that in spirit sep- Noon and Saturday evening. pr. 
arated France from America. And Koussevitzky will conduct an all- 
the peroration from there on was Russian program *onsisting of Mous- 
glorious and was received with a soresky’s Prelude to “Khovanst- 
round of applause equal to yes- China,” Stravinsky’s “Sacre du 


terday’s enthusiasm at the sonor- Printemps” and Tschaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 6. 
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‘Helvetia’ fo 
wee 1934 Prone 


Continuing iF euest conductor, 
Ernest Bloch led the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra last night through 
a@ program of his own works, and 
as assisting artist, Jean Bedetti 
stepped from his desk as first cellist 
to play Mr. Bloch’s Hebrew rhap- 
sody, “Schelomo,” for — violoncello 
and orchestra. The instrumental 
numbers chosen by Mr. Bloch com- 
prised “Macbeth,” Two Symphonic 
Interludes, the Three Jewish Poems 
entitled “Dance,” “Rite,” and “Cor- 
tege,” and a first performance in 
Boston of “Helvetia,” which the 
composer has sub-titled “A Sym- 
phonic Fresco” on “The Land of 
Mountains and Its People.” A pro- 
gram note gives the date of the 
work as 1929, although the first 
sketches for it were made almost 
30 years before, 

ae ae 


Since the “Macbeth” Symphonic 


Interludes and the Three Jewish) 


Poems were placed upon the pro- 
grams of the Friday-Saturday series 
of concerts the past week, and sub- 
sequently reviewed in this column. 
it seems unnecessary to make ex- 
tended comment at this time upon 
them as compositions. In perform- 
ance, it seemed to this writer that 
Mr. Bloch achieved more telling 
effects last night than at the pre- 
vious Friday concert. The “Mac- 
beth” in particular, gained new 
power and stirred a further desire 
to hear the lyric drama in its en- 
tirety. There is powerful emotion 
also, in the “Cortege” or Funeral 
Procession, but for clear delineation 
in tone, the picture presented by 
the “Dance” was the most satisfying 
last night. 

The rhapsody for cello is not new 
to Bostonians. Mr. Piatigorsky 
played it with this orchestra as 
recently as Jan. 27 and Mr. Bedetti 
has performed it several times with 
his colleagues. The fact that the 
composer himself conducted the 
work set it apart on this occasion, 
and as Mr. Bloch is a conductor 
Possessing considerable technique 
with the baton, the performance 
was doubtless as authentic as we 


First H earing 


are likely to hear. It was strongly 
rhythmic, powerfully climaxed, and 
upon occasion, it offered a deep 
emotional pull. Mr. Bedetti was in 
top form and the orchestral back- 
ground was well considered. 

| SO Tee 

It may be well to allow Mr. Bloch 
to speak’ in part for hmiself re- 
garding the new work which was 
heard here for the first time last 
night. Having waited more than 25 
years to amalgamate the material 
for “Helvetia,” he savs: “...I at 
last decided to realize my long- 
delayed plan. The difficulty was to 
establish a unity among the diverse 
motives ... (the actual work con- 
tains more than 30 motives) ... At 
last I adopted a plan which allowed 
me to give form to my idea; a large 
fresco, or rather, five frescos, each 
representing a portion of the gen- 
eral theme ...I dreamed of the old 
Switzerland ,. . . a small people in 
the process of formation, fighting 
for their liberties . . . composed of 
different races willingly united, as 
in America.” 

With this idea in the thoughts of 
the listener, it becomes apparent 
that Mr. Bloch’s sincerity and 
straight thinking are at once re- 
flected in his music. It is not so 
epic, perhaps, as “America,” and 
before the work is ended, one in- 


“elines to the belief that Mr. Bloch 
may have had difficulty in bringing 


his tale to an end, but none may 
deny that he has drawn a com- 
pelling portrait of his compatriots. 
It is possible that he will revise the 
work. A judicious amount of pruning 
would considerably strengthen his 
points. But the fact remains that he 
has composed an interesting work. 


Mr. Bloch’s presence on the con- 
ductor’s stand has served to empha- 
size his several talents. His forth- 
right musical speech, his freedom 
from affectation has commended 
him to the discerning listener. His 
reception at previous concerts has 
been cordial: at the concert last 
night that cordiality was repeated, 
and both he and Mr. Bedetti shared 
the enthusiastic applause of an audi- 
ence obviously well pleased. 

G. M. 8, 


SYMPHONY HALL elodrama of snake- 
Boston Symphony Orchestri| Though an ear] 


The Boston Symphony concert 
yesterday afternoon, distinguished 
by the presence of the Swiss-Amer- 
ican composer Erne 
conductor 


merica, 
hapsody 


at the same 
clearly appare 

- ment of “Am 
case, 


r Be piece 
n we were danc- pr ; ve S jong and it 
ttle “prosperity.” Point of view. But it oe plone 


€gan with the firs . S good music 
haba’ oo t it bears an intensely sincere 


instrumental j Spiotag ith. It was prob- 
rly opera - esterday S au. 
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voces: ERNEST BLOCH DAZES 
As has long been real; i - 
ton due to the relative trea. a BY BREADTH OF Ml 
With which some of his 


een played, Ernest B 


of the most original an 


artists of + Here to Conduct Concerts 
inde by Boston Symphon 
by Boe y 


ae chat with composer Ernest 
och leaves one in dazed i 
, ores, us- .. admira- 
ing a hug a] : tion for the br i 
Ernest Bloch has never lived tial vigor ett 
an ivory tower, i 
ulated by the life a 
Position to him is 


! is not a matter O 
putting sounds to et 
pression. of emotion Me Ut the ex; 


ll of color and vitalit ‘13 
the “Mache th” in “ ae bility and whose well-stocked mind 
hat color and vitality: they furnish 2{fords meaty observations upon a 
evective depiction of the moods and Variety of topics. 


7 Not so Mr. 
- His scores are Bloch, who is a model of amia- 
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d al- 
*reative didn’t make a single error. As a 
sonality are reflected in his music Matter of fact these two interludes, 


the “more prominent, . 


Mhough several sides of his c: 
ae) ate “for the Which—though I did write them, I 
a s perhaps best known for the believe to be very beautiful music 


ie ‘sOme of his works. _, . formances in Boston.” 

|, Just’22 years ago this month he. —pemeene 

‘visited Boston forthe first time Effect of Surroundings 
id upon. invitation of Dr. Karl He was asked if his surroundings 

Mu + conducted his ‘‘Three Jewish edt Sik. a | 

“Poems” at Boston Symphony con- stimulated iz: to compose, 

(Gorta. As fitting remembrance of “Sometimes yes, sometimes no. 


‘Hay occasion, when he and -his ror example, in 1924, I took a seven 
mu were yet not well known 
¢ 


“eli weeks’ vacation from my teaching 

4 i aes cage aay Poems” ‘upon “in Cleveland, and went to Santa 
fF) fis coming programs. * ~ Fe. There people treated me very 
La bier —T 9 j Kindly, let.me use a piano at a 
ont Musical Figure museum. Now I heard a good deal 

ce 1917, Ernest Bloch has be- of Indian music in Santa Fe. But 
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come an emi usical figure in did I compose ‘an. Indian compo- 
feet ers ; eu. He 1a and Sition?. No. I worked at my Con- 


ie P PR pe: Sys Pe 
a “es i Ro fy 


mae nye celto Grosso, which has no’ connec- 
eee in New York for four years, tion with the “sun, warmth, the 
for five in Cleveland, and for three people and surfoundings of Santa 
‘in San Francisco.‘ He returned to Fe. | 
‘Ris native Switzerland in 1930, where “A few years later, nevertheless; 
id 1e has lived mest of the time, up) when I came to write ‘America,’ I 
: | to 10w, in a tiny mountain village used a number of Indian themes I 
i . Na | “hot far rom the Italian border, had heard in Santa Fe for the first 
iio) | | _ Short but stocky, with large, mus- part of that musie. ‘America,’ by 
|e ‘Cular hands and a. most imposing the way, was an expression of my 
head, Ernest Bloch speaks intensely, reverence for the past of this country 
Ris arms” waving: in frequent ges- and my faith in its future. I put 
ture : his voice rising in crescend ve - oe ty Mans eae. 
ffom @ normally rather deep voice ‘America’ an my ‘Helvetia’ have 
Sa vt i rig S oresitiie j ch that em- some points il. common, ‘Helvetia’ 
iz@s the point of his conversa- characterizes Switzerland, where. I 
Mon, “Now and then, with the sim- was born, it sings of Swiss. mount- 
Pilcity characteristic of extraordi- ‘ains and: people.” 
nary men, he draws a homely anal- Both these works will be heard in 
Once seen, Ernest Bloch’s head ' Boston in the next eight days, 
t be forgotten. It is most “Helvetia” for the first time here 
ming, with its longish gray Aair, ,, Mr. Bloch may continue to live 
hging a bald pate, resolute jaw, in’ the United States, though he 
what aquiline nose and a nee ae not decided. > “4 
arkling eyes. : , . “Lshould like to spend abo t seven | 
told with especial warmth . of. or eight months in the country avery | 
vo orchestral interludes from) year, working Gwsny, and the rest 
opera “Macbeth,” which he will of the time giving concerts, le¢tur-— 
play ! _|ing, and renewing associations with 
Mac ed to be close to the 


at times, It 
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r “Among because I feared that I would make 
-— apabiabegP rie te — is one mistakes. "Once ‘the rehearsals be- 
mporary musicians he is one, gan, the music came. back to me, 
and happily it turned cut that I 


strength and Hebraic spirit) —will have their first concert per-. 
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Lwentieth Pro gramme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 24, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 25, at 8:15 o'clock 





ces go eS Ng Prelude to ‘“Khovanstchina’”’ 
(Born March 21, 1839) 


STR RES e “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of 
Spring’’) Pictures of Pagan Russia 
I. The Adoration of the Earth 


Introduction — Harbingers of Spring — Dance of the Adolescents — , 
Abduction — Spring Rounds — Games of the Rival Towns — The : 


Procession of the Wise Men — The Adoration of the Earth (The 
Wise Man) — Dance of the Earth 


il. The Sacrifice. 


Introduction — Mysterious Circles of 
tion of the Chosen One — 
of the Ancestors — 


the Adolescents — Gloritica- 
Evocation of the Ancestors — Ritual 
The Sacrificia] Dance of the Chosen One 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKovsky. . . . Symphony No. 6 in B minor, 


“Pathétique,” Op. 74 
I. Adagio — Allegro non troppo 


IT. Allegro con grazio | 
III. Allegro molto vivace 


IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


f 
| f 
eee. 


This programme will end about 4:30 on Friday 


Afternoon, 10:1 5 | 
O'clock on Saturday Evening 
; 
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-contemporary musicians he is one 






| Teo les the regular conductor 
Ernest Bloch has come to Boston aga ep Stag wall eid ue caked 


to be guest conductor of five con- me to conduct the rehearsals. I hed 
chestra, at which he will present 1910, and I was reluctant to con “1 
hi ositions. Among because I feared that I would make 
ee fe rus Own Comp mistakes, Once the rehearsals be- 
gan, the music came back to me, 
thou id f his creative didn’t make a single error, 
lea ‘wera in his music Matter of fact these two interludes, 


h which—though I did write them, I 
he is perhaps best known for the believe to be very beautiful music 


somber strength and Hebraic spirit —will have their first concert per- 
in some of his works. | formances in Boston.’ 
Just 22 years ago this month he 





visited Boston for the first time Effect of Surroundings 


and upon og ag bn ge a He was asked if his surroundings 
ck conducted his ‘‘Three Jewis ' 78 

Poems” at Boston Symphony con- stimulated hi.> to compose, 

certs. As fitting remembrance of “Sometimes yes, sometimes no. 

that occasion, when he and _ his For example, in 1924, I took a seven 

ie a Pap ir Lacuagd weeks’ vacation from my teaching 

in this ; . S wt 


the “Three Jewish Poems” upon in Cleveland, and went to Santa 
his coming programs. Fe, There people treated me very 


‘kindly, let. me use a piano at a 
Eminent Musical Figure ‘museum. Now I heard a good deal 


) ic j . But 
Since 1917, Ernest Bloch has be- of Indian music in Santa Fe. 
come an eminent musical figure in ry _ ne Lee ee 
; sition? : : ° 
the United States. He lived and 


certo Grosso, which has no connec- 
taught in New York for four years, ;;,, with the sun, warmth. the 


for five in Cleveland, and for three people and surroundings of Santa 
i Francisco. He returned to Fe. 
his sor Th Switzerland in 1930, where A few years later, iy ed nea 
he has lived most of the time, up when I came to write ‘America, : 
to now, in a tiny mountain village used a number of Indian themes 
not far from the Italian border, had heard in Santa Fe for the first 
Short but stocky, with large, mus- part of that music. America, by 
cular hands and a most imposing the way, was an expression of my 
head, Ernest Bloch speaks intensely, reverence for the past of this country 
his arms waving in frequent ges- and my faith in its future. | put 
tures, his voice rising in crescendo all of myself into that. music. 
from a normally rather deep voice ‘America’ and my ‘Helvetia’ have 
to a high, crackling pitch that em- some points il common. ‘Helvetia 
phasizes the point of his conversa- characterizes Switzerland, where I 
tion. Now and then, with the sim- was born, it sings of Swiss mount- 
plicity characteristic of extraordi- ains and people.” 
nary men, he draws a homely anal- Both these works will be heard in 
ogy. Once seen, Ernest Bloch’s head Boston in the next eight days, 
cannot be forgotten. It is most “Helvetia” for the first time here. 
striking, with its longish gray hair “mr. Bloch may continue to live 
fringing a bald pate, resolute Jaw, in the United States, though he 
somewhat aquiline nose and a pair has not decided. 
of sparkling eyes. “I should like to spend about seven 
He told with especial warmth of. or eight months in the country every 
the two orchestral interludes from | year, working quietly, and the rest 
his opera “Macbeth,” which he will of the time giving concerts, lectur- 


play here. ‘ing, and renewing associations with 

““Macbeth’ was a work of MY jmankind. I need to be Close to the 
youth, and these interludes heve active life of this world at times, It 
kept the freshness of youth,” he'is necessary to my music. To me 


said. “This opera was written 30 composing is not a matter of putting 
years ago, produced at Paris in 1910, sounds together. Music must reflect 
and then became utterly obliterated. life® and humanity.” 

during the 28 years that followcd, Mr. Bloch is interested in painting 
until it was revived in Naples last. and photography. He is fond, too, 
Spring. | of smoking—cigars or a Pipe filled 
in the English style, with the to- 
bacco wrapped ape: . C.W. 





FIFTY-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 24, at 


Lwentteth Pro gramme 





2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 25, at 8:15 o’clock 





MOUSSORGSKY......................._. Prelude to “Khovanstchina’’ 
(Born March 21, 1839) 


STRAVINSKY 


TCHAIKOvsky 


I. 
IT, 


Te Sk Ra Nee cats “Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of 
Spring’) Pictures of Pagan Russia 


The Adoration of the Earth 


Introduction — Harbingers of Spring — Dance of the Adolescents — 
Abduction — Spring Rounds — Games of the Rival Towns — The 
Procession of the Wise Men — The Adoration of the Earth (The 
Wise Man) — Dance of the Karth 

The Sacrifice. 

Introduction — Mysterious Circles of the 
tion of the Chosen One — Evoc 
of the Ancestors — The Sacrifici 


Adolescents — Gloritica- 
ation of the Ancestors — Ritual]! 
al Dance of the Chosen One 


INTERMISSION 


ore Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “P 
Adagio — Allegro non troppo 
Allegro con 2razio 


athétique,” Op. 74 


If. Allegro molto Vivace 


IV, 


Chis programme will end 


Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


about 4:30 on Friday Afternoon, 


10:15 
o-clock on Saturday Evening 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Serge Koussevitzky Returns to the Stand 


And Presents an All-Russian Program 


Returning to Fhe hontuctae sia that even his mistakes sound 
stand for the concert of the Bos-|Well. Stravinsky, the most pro- 
h Orchestra yester- fessional craftsman of the three, 
wan Symphony ‘produced in “Le sacre”’ a work 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall,/that ended an era in musical his- 
after an absence of two weeks, tory and began another. 
Serge Koussevitzky presented a| The haunting beauty of the 
program consisting entirely of|Moussorgsky Prelude remains. 
music by Russian composers. The|The “Pathetic,” for all the ex- 
first number, the Prelude to|cesses of the composer and for 
Moussorgsky’s “Khovanstchina,”|all the excesses of performers, 
was occasioned by the occur-|retains its power. But after the 
rence, earlier in the week, of the|performance of “Le sacre” yes 
100th anniversary of the birth|terday, at least one listener be- 
of the composer. The second,/gan to ask himself whether its 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du_ prin-|importance—and indeed the im- 
temps,” seemed to be occasioned |portance of the composer—has 
by the concurrence of the equi-not now become academic, a 
nox on the same day; or, in less|matter of historical interest. 
involved language, the coming of |There are, of course, some pow- 
spring. There was the addition- erful passages in the work, still 


al consideration, no doubt, that moving the listener. But yester- 


the work had been promised un-|day, in spite of a performance of 
der the direction of the com-!| electrical energy and consum- 
poser, who had to cancel his|mate orchestral virtuosity, much 


American tour. Completing the 
program, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathet- 
ic” Symphony, not exactly a nov- 
elty, had no other discoverable 
relation to the first two than 
that it was written by a Russian 
composer. 

While it is hazardous to make 
generalizations upon the basis 
of single examples, the tempta- 
tion is strong to compare the 
composers as they were repre- 
sented on yesterday’s program, 
to be repeated tonight in due 
course, Tchaikovsky was the 
least original, in the convention- 
al sense, following the patterns 
set up by his predecessors more 


or less without question. es 


sorgsky had the striking origi-| 
nality of an inspired dilettante, | 


of the music sounded tame. 

The orchestral playing 
throughout the afternoon, in 
fact, was extraordinary. One 
heard the Prelude played as evi- 
dently only the Boston Orchestra 
can play it at top form, with the 
wonderful pianissimo tone of Mr. 


Valkenier at the end again en- 


chanting the listener. The per- 
formance of the Symphony, one 
of the war-horses of both con- 
ductor and orchestra, was re- 
markable in precision, beauty 
and variety of tone, and emotion- 
al drive. It had all the manner- 
isms of the conductor’s interpre- 
tation which have become so fa- 
miliar and which now almost 
seem to belong to the music. 
M. S. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 20th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 

Lie de to **Khovanstch 
Sym minor, 
" Op. 74 


this recurrent phenomenon. Wheth- 
er our ears, in charitable inclination 
towards the opera house pit this 
past week, were merely amazed by 
contrast and anew by the qualities 
of the Boston Symphony does not 
much matter. We have never heard 
& more brilliant or a clearer -per- 
formance of “Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps”; nor could anyone fail to 
marvel at the miraculous smooth- 
ness and pianissimo of the Mous- 
sorgsky Prelude or the sonority of 
the Tchaikovsky 6th Symphony. 
Once again there was all the reason 
in the world to rejoice in this or- 
chestra and in its conductor. 
Rather than boost further the 
merits of an organization which, let 
us hope, we are’not in the habit of 


taking for granted, let us consider) 


the “Sacre.” The vigor and stri- 
dency of its dissonance still, evi- 
dently, arouse strong dislike in a 
good many minds. Anyone who 
hears it for the first time is in for 
a shock, not as incredible, unpre- 
cedented a shock as he would have 
received in 1913, but notwithstand- 
ing all he may have been told or 


Tchaikovsky | 

The orchestral playing in yester- 
day’s concert was astonishing, even’ 
though we may be accustomed to 


The question that is always di 
cussed at any revival of the: “Sacre” 
is: “Does it date?” No; within its 
limits as music primarily designed 
for choreographic action on a stage 
it is still a remarkable score, one 
that holds the attention in the con- 
cert hall as more or less absolute 
music, It is, as everyone knows, an 
excessively difficult score; and for 
that reason the superb performance 
of it yesterday was all the more a 
trlumph for Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra. 

Moussorgsky’s music for “Kho- 
vanstchina” counts as one of the 
finest monuments in Russian music. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, as a labor of 
love, assembled and orchestrated it. 
How much he altered it, as he did 
with “Boris Godunov,” we cannot 
tell. As it stands the opera, for all 
its astounding plot, is a work of 
genius. Not the least stroke of 
imagination is this lovely prelude. 

For conclusion to this all-Rus- 
Sian, but none the less varied, pro- 
gram we had the. greatest. of 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonies. Sir 
Donald Tovey’s analysis, which Mr. 
Burk quoted, quite succinctly in- 
dicated why it is the greatest. Yes- 
terday’s brilliant performance, 
moreover, was a splendid realiza- 
tion. ‘ 

The orchestra will be out of town 
next week. The following week 
concerts will be given Thursday 
(not Friday), April 6, and Saturday, 
April 8. Artur Rubinstein will play 
Brahms’s 2d Piano Concerto. 
Vaughan Williams’s Fantasia on a 
theme by Thomas Tallis and Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphony of Psalms will 


have read Stravinsky’s score will; also be heard. 


not ca him to doze off in a day- 
dream. Qack ts (93 (dnalid 
Still taking for prot&eénist a n 


comer to the “Sacre,” such a one 
will, if he be of open mind, realize 
that his pleasure in listening derives 
almost entirely from the rhythmical 
side. And from that side he ought 
to be tremendously excited and his 
interest held by the variety and 
ingenuity of the composer. The wild 
clashes and strange shrieks and 
growls will be seen to be not willful 
eccentricity, but inevitable part of 
an impressive scheme and product 
of a bold imagination. 
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A Russian Symphony Program 


The Arts in Boston 


Aol 23 


The twentiet rogram of | ie by Dr. er Pperenyl won dl ype 9 

Friday-Saturday series of concerts | he ge Ma ppb Sr arin rer 
ton Sym hony Orchestra | terest; that of y 

scien Saneracy afternoon in | work a few more steps ahead. There 


Symphony Hall under the baton of | will, no doubt, be a performance 


: sevi se return was sometime in which all the possi- 
REE Ge the onthones standing | bilities of this score will be realized. 
as he entered. For program Dr.! One might almost feel that ap ga 
Koussevitzky turned to the Russians, |} formance yesterday had reac 7 e 
Opening with the Prelude to Mous-/| peak. Certainly orchestra an Riven 
sorgsky’s “Khovanstchina” and | ductor have reached a pooner yar 
thereby paying homage to the 100th! of effort which is little ge O tata 
anniversary of the great Russian markable, and the result _ “_ 
composer’s birth. Midway in the pro- | trifying. There continue | a . 
gram was set the Stravinsky “Le measures in the sacred part whic 
Sacre du Printemps’: and to close,/} mark time, musically. Although they 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 6 in /may attain importance in rate, 
B minor (‘Pathetique”) Op. 74. ion with the ballet, they do not 

Those with a memory for such | easily stand alone as music for the 
things may have recalled an after- concert hall. Nevertheless, Dr. Kous- 
noon in 1924 when patrons of these | sevitzky manages to leave an im- 
concerts were introduced to the in- | pression of the worth of the whole. 
tricacies of the Stravinsky score by! A performance of the Tchai- 
Pierre Monteux. The contrast be- | kovsky which fumbled a bit at the 
tween the behavior of that audience | Opening was brought to a stirring 
and the one yesterday afternoon | conclusion and roused the audience 
was food for thought. It is no dis- | to enthusiasm. G. M. S. 


: 
paragement to the present conductor 
to recall that Mr. Monteux did some 7 SYMPHONY HALL 


thorough pioneering in the field of $5: Hy Pt ony, rchestra 
“hew” works, even as Dr. Kousse- eh « - 2 ib 
vitzky himself is doing. One may Sffivins Fr¢ dogs aye 
perhaps pause for a moment to pay Must be ge 1 ta chia chinahi. 
tribute, after 15 years, to a former rr pit Bes ig thc her nat yor ite 
; also had a vision C*eT co hs , ; 
ggce pt pelle to offer works A cabana ee cok pray Rae wong 
which €éven today are sufficiently Ostticatrn a} Symphony Mell wasters 
well advanced to keep a few persons day afternoon. This violent’ score. 
from the hall when they are set that incited a riot at its Paris prem- 
upon the program. iere in 1913, has long been admired 
The Moussorgsky opus, so aptly by musicians and a few of the more 
chosen to commemorate the com- daring concertgoers, but from Bos- 
poser, Came to a performance which ton performances in recent years 
seemingly has not been surpassed some have angrily departed, noses 
by Dr. Koussevitzky. The listener high With indignation. | m 
was again impressed with the un- The Rite of “og i ee mid- 
usual texture of the string passages. Way in hay phen 'S de “mg af 
There is no string section anywhere tam, which egins with the prel- 
in the country which could cap Ud¢ to Moussorgsky’s opera “Kho- 
h ‘for ce as that of) Vamtschina” in remembrance of the 
Sieterdes scatidatsVes ach composer's 100th birthday. Mous- 
sh , «op , SOrgsky was born March 21, 1839. 
ores a ee sr tee ae As concluding piece, the “Pathetic” 
acre’ 1s anathema, bu . symphony by Tchaikovsky com- 
liberately stayed away until after ~)/;POODY _ by y 


the intermission, they missed some- No doubt “The Rite of Spring” 
thing. The last performance of this ;. decadent art and its effect depends 


pletes the Russian flavor of the list.: 


upon that most primary elément of 


music: rhythm, All the same it is | iY 
a masterpiece of its kind and in its 
fashion is atmospheric and depictive. | | | 


There should be per? iic perform- 
ances of the score if only to con- 


vince those listeners Who insist that 
modern music is too hard on their | ) 
ears, that almost anything becomes 


understandable and frequently like.- 
able if only it is heard enough. 


Stravinsky’s dissonance, once the 
subject of bi’ter exchanges of opin- 
ion, now seems virtually tame. 


Despite the eminence of the com- 
posers represented on the list, the 
heroes of yesterday’s concert were 
conductor and players. Once more 


the Boston Symphony proved that. ' abe 
it is probably the best orchestra ex-| Stravinsky Rite of 


ang er! For example, take’ 99 

€ performance of Moussorgsky’s | S " P] d 
prelude, This is unpretentious mu-. pring aye 
Sic but it requires, especially in 
those soft closing measures, absolute 


technical control if the notes are’ Again 


to sound as precisely, clearly and 

softly as the composer wished, Yes- hy 3 Finf 
terday they sounded jt that way, > 

and furthermore, due the inter- By WARREN STOREY SMITH 
pretive genius of Dr. Oussevitzky, . 

they sustained with incredible Although Symphony Hall did not 


ey the composer's intended receive its promised visit from [gor 
od, | 


Tchaikovsky's “Pathetic” Sym- Stravinsky, there Is no dearth of his 
phony is not exactly a tonic on the | Music there just now. The other day 


a ca A a year. it was the “Firebird” Suite; yester- 
It provide e right : ‘iD: 
contrast to the hard brilliance of Gay aiternoon nL Ae tae ; Nt 
Stravinsky. Technically, the Sym- Spring,” and at the next pair of con- 
7 al che ge a = well as certs, those of Thursday afternoon, 
* SSOrgsky’s prelude ha Nn, : . 
Dr Koussevitzky. oo tea yey call April 6, and Saturday evening, April 
reteny times, again exalted the 8 there will come the “Symphony of 
distinctive and deeply emotional] Psalms.” 
oe om supremely great music of inieieieie 
chaikovsky into ‘high tragedy. Al] 
the Tchaikovskian melodic lamen- LE SACRE” A MASTERPIECE 
tation and dark despair are presen} After the emoti 
In any performance Of Tchaikov- 
sky by any conductor. There is an hear yesterday 
added quality in Dr. Koussevitzky’s put by no means un- 
interpretation, something that might of Stravinsky’s bal- 


De called a “noble illumination.” Telatee tee 
whereby Tchaikovsky’s proverbial 


self-pity is transformed into pathos 


and his grief takes nN epi > 
tions, : US Liat 4: 


more opera to 


' re tonic and re. 
freshing: that is, in the cases where 
any bite remains. 
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It was easy to suspect that when ‘Le 
Sacre” ceased to be horrendots it 
would cease to be anything at all. For- 
tunately no such dire fate has over- 
taken it. Even with all the strangeness 
gone from it, the score remains a mas- 
terpiece. Yesterday it also enjoyed a 
masterly performance. 


A Landmark in Music 


One of the landmarks of music, ‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” like Wagner’s 
“Tristan,’’ has inspired a swarm of imi- 
tators and has survived them all. The 
would - be Stravinskys copied the 
frightfulness and the dislocated, dis- 
torted rhythms. They could hardly 
copy Stravinsky’s ideas, and they had 
none of their own to match his. Pos- 
sibly he has not always maintained 
that position, but in ‘‘Le Sacre” Stra- 
vinsky was one of the few composers 
who really mattered. Music would have 
been different if he had never lived. 
As tribute to Moussorgsky, who was 
born 100 years ago last Tuesday, Dr. 
Koussevitzky began ‘yesterday’s con- 
cert with the Preslude to ‘‘Khovanst- 
china.’’ Not one who knew Moussorg- 
sky only by his pleasantly pictorial mu- 
sic could suspect his true stature as 
dramatic composer. For that knowl- 


edge one must seek the opera house. 


Tchaikovsky’s Sixth 


It is a pity, in view of this centenary, 
that the Metropolitan could not have 
let us hear its revival of ‘‘Boris’’ during 
the current performances at. the Opera 
House, 

An all-Russian programme yesterday 
concluded with that trusty warhorse of 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his orchestra, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathetic” Symphony. 
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clock 
is for 


at 8:15 o 
jor, Op. 83 


’ 


flat ma 


:30 o'clock 
, APRIL 8 
in B- 


, for Orchestra and Chorus 
2 


STAMMNE 


~ 


Double String Orchestra 


st Pro 
sia on a theme by Thomas Tall 


Lwenty-fir 
Fanta 
INTERMISSION 


SOLOIST 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


-Symphony of Psalms 
VIII Verses 13 and 14 
IX Verses 2, 3 and 4 


S 

, o as 

‘S 5.9 
; = 
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SATURDAY EVENING 


(CECILIA SociETy CHORUS, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) 


Psalm XXX 
Psalm XXX 


Psalm CL 
Allegro non tro 


Andante 
IV. Allegretto grazioso 


- Allegro appass 


I. 


-++...Concerto for Pianoforte No 


A 
I]. 
IT, 


I 
IT 
ITI 


-EIGHTH SEASON, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHT AND THIRTY-NINE 








THURSDAY AFT ERNOON, Apnrit 6, at 2 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


STRAVINSKY . 
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BRAHMS 
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HOLY WEEK 
MUSIC BY | 
~ SYMPHONY 


Symphony of Psalms’ 


of Stravinsky, With 


Cecilia Chorus 
Ab kA Laat 


BY RREN STOREY SMITH 


So seldom of late has Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky made any seasonable observ-, 
ances in the concerts falling near 
Christmas or in Holy Week that the. 
quasi-religious character of the first 
Part of yesterday’s programme be-| 
comes a matter for comment. This 


division included Vaughan Williams’ 


Fantasia on a theme by Thomas 
Tallis for Double String Orchestra 
and = Stravinsky’s “Symphony of | 
Psalms.” The rest, wholly secular, | 


fell to Brahms? Second Pianoforte | 


Concerto, with Artur Rubinstein as | 


soloist. 


en eee 


WILLIAMS’ FANTASIA 


No longer are Symphony concerts 
Ziven on Good Friday. Yet once inside 


the hall yesterday, it was difficult to 
persuade one’s self that Friday was 
Still a day away. Perhaps there were 
more empty seats than Sometimes, but 
the audience was its usual self, applaud- 
ing politely after the Fantasia, more 
Warmly after the music of Stravinsky, 
and most enthusiastically when Brahms’ 
long (and not always interesting) con- 
certo had run its course. 

A little monotonous in mood—and 


mood and tonal color are about all it 
has to offer—the ‘Tallis Fantasia”’ was,. 
nevertheless, good to hear’ yesterday, 


It is not easy to think of another pier 

for strings alone that better displa. 

the manifold tints of Which that choir 
is capable. And when $= the Strings are 
those of the present Boston Symphony, 
the result is a veritable feast for the 
ear. While upon the Subject of Vaughan 
Williams, it might be remarked that 
either the ‘‘London” Symphony or the 
‘‘Pastoral,’’ which have gone unheard 
here for some time, would inject a fresh 
note in a side of the repertory that 
badly needs freshening. 


“Symphony of Psalms” 


As in previous performances of the 
“Symphony of Psalms,” the chorus 
yesterday was that of the Cecilia So- 
ciety, trained by Arthur Fiedler. Pos- 


Sibly some have liked the music from 
the beginning, while others, no doubt, 
have never warmed to it. For this re- 
Viewer, who does not mind confessing 
to an initial unreceptiveness, the work 
becomes increasingly impressive on each 
repetition—save for the Mawkish clos- 
ing pages with their upSetting ree 
Semblance to the Te Deum in ‘'Tosea.”’ 

Until this lapse into triteness and con- 
ventionality is reached, Stravinsky con- 
trives to write music of devotional fer- 
vor and of gripping Sincerity in an 
idiom so independent of precedent that 
the unwary might easily dismiss it as 
merely queer. 

Since the “Symphony of Psalms” is 
inordinately difficult to Sing, the Ce- 
cilia chorus must once more be c¢con- 
Sratulated on having done so wel] with 
it. In places, more volume of tone would 
have been in order, but the lack here 
was chiefly numerical. The curiously 
Composed orchestral portion, with its 
absence of Violins, violas and clarinets, 
sounded again with Superb effective- 
ness, granting Stravinsky’s conception 
of effect. 


Brahm’s Concerto 


In the first movement of Brahms’ 
Concerto, Mr. Rubinstein seemed to he 
endeavoring to make of it something 
Which it is not. Instead — of letting 
Brahms go his mellow way, the pianist 
tried to infuse into the music some 
of his own dynamic energy, and Dr, 
Koussevitzky, as though taking his cue 
from the soloist, made a Similar effort 
with the orchestral] part, which is logy, 
even for Brahms. The result was a 
little like an attempt to push a steam- 
roller uphill. 

The So-Called Scherzo is hard sledding 
under any circumstances, but the senti- 
mental Andante and the almost perky 
Finale went very well. The pleasure of 
the audience has already been noted, 


The 21st concert by 


vitzky condugting,.wagegiven yester- 
day afternoon. in” Symphony Hall, 
Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, was the 
soloist. "The Cecilia Society Chorus, 
trained by Arthur Fiedler, assisted. 


The program was as follows: 


Fantasia on a theme by Thomas 
Tallis for double string orchestra 7 

| . Vaughan Williams 

‘Symphony of Psalms for’ orchestra 

|. and chorus . Stravinsky 

| Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat major 

ea a coe ns tet oe WE we oreek wm a Brahms 


The customary orchestra] observ- 
ance of Good Friday and Easter was 


| yesterday solved by. Stravinsky’s 
| Symphony of Psalms and possibly 
by Vaughan Williams's extensive use 


of ecclesiastical modes in the Fan- 
tasia on a theme of Thomas Tallis. 
The latter work does not awaken 
in us the enthusiastic praise that it 
receives from his admirers. The 
composer clearly got so interested in 
his contrasts of string sonority that 
he did not do much else musically 
except to wander and drift from 
one modal chord to another, This 
has long been a weakness with 
Vaughan Williams, though there are 
many of his works that reveal it as 
&@ perfectly legitimate characteris- 
tic. The pure sound of these string 
sonorities, Particularly with as» fine 
& body as in the Boston Symphony, 
can be very pleasant to listen to; 
but it also can end by being a bit 
Of a bore. - 

Some may have felt that Stravin- 
Sky’s extremely expressive and im- 
aginative set of three psalms in 
Latin to have been an unusual mu- 

|Sical celebration of Good Friday. 
| But why any more so than what 
has been called the “voluptuous re- 
‘ligiosity” of “Parsifay”9 AS & mat- 
| ter of fact it is a singularly inter- 
cal and vo 
possibly the 
Stravinsky 
ed in the 


oo, 

‘ow, : 
ef wo 7 
eb Syn 


eagerly and | 
‘the obvious: - : 
The praisi “Whe Lord with 
cymbals and so forth does not call 
‘forth from him a huge battery of 
percussion; nor is he concerned with 
precise .musical underlining of gil 
‘the instruments named in the 150th 
Psalm. No less subtle and unusual, 
though less immediately striking, 
are the first two movements, if that 
is the proper term, The peculiar or. 
chestra, with all the high strings 
and clarinets left out, becomes per- 
fectly justified by the results that 
the composer obtains. - Yesterday’s 
performance was a moving one. The 
chorus, it is true, was not always 
even. At times an individual voice 
would stand out to the detriment of 
the general effect. On the other 
hand it may be allowed that, the 
performance was thoroughly com- 
petent, for Mr. Fiedler and the Ce- 
cilia Society are very familiar with 
the “score. : ae 
Mr. Rubinstein, who has not been 
heard with the. Boston Symphony 
since 1921; gave an uneven perform- 
ance of ‘the Brahms Second Con-~ 
certo. The first movement was 


throughout tense. and excitable, 


Runs were ‘smeared: and© chords 
hounded out for, apparently, drama- 
tic reasons... There were also other, 
distortions, - rubato, over-emphasis. 
and the like. As far as Brahms was 
concerned: the result ‘Was hardly 
satisfactory, During the other three 
movements, especially in. the finale, 
there was more to praise. One began 
to think of Brahms instead of Mr, 
Rubinstein, The slow movement, de- 
scribed as andante, seemed excep- 
tionally dragged out to -the, point 
where the danger of sentimentality 
raises its head. Still, that may have 
been a suspicious reaction from the 
first movement. If only Mr. Rubin-— 
stein had not tossed technique and 
other. things so to. the ‘winds at 


first, how differently might not one 
‘have described his_performance?. -' 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Since today is Good Friday, the 
afternoon concert this week by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
shifted to Thursday. The evening 
concert will be given, as usual, on 
Saturday at 8:15. Dr. Koussevitzky Ss 
program begins with Vaughan Wil- 
liams’. “Fantasia On a Theme By 
Thomas Tallis,’ continues with the 
“Symphony of Psalms” by Stravin- 
sky (in which the assisting chorus 
is that of the Cecilia Society) and 
ends with Brahm’ B-flat Piano Con- 
certo, The soloist of the week is 
Artur Rubinstein, the Polish mu- 
sician of considerable eminence who 
last appeared with the Boston Sym- 
pohny in 1921. : 

The fantasia which Vaughan Wil- 
liams evolved out of a modal hymn 
tune by the 16th century Tallis, is. 
one of the unique compositions of 
the early 20th century. Its very 
lack of pretense may induce some to 
believe it a pleasant trifle and no 
more. Some have even pronounced 
it “cloying.” Always an indepen- 
dent creative mind, the contempo- 
rary English composer actually 
wrote a treasurable miniature, su- 
perb in color and atmosphere, con- 
trasting the string sections of the 
orchestra and delving into modal 


harmo it l tural- 
"Me WITT Late 
The er AK ce “of @onstra or 


artificiality is remarkable when you 


consider the flavor of antiquity 
which permeates the score, Nor is 
the fantasia too luscious. Beneath 
the silken smoothness of the melody 
there is real harmonic “bite.” The 
performance was one to show off 
beautifully the extraordinary cali- 
ber of the Boston strings. 

Future generations who write the 
further: history of music may term 
Stravinsky to have been “The Great 
Experimenter.” Certainly as an 
experiment in tone colors, rhythm 
and unconventional writing for 


vocal chorus, the “Symphony of 
Psalms” does boast striking mo- 
ments. The fact that Stravinsky 
used no clarinets, violins or violas, 
content instead to emphasize brass, 
re .aining woodwind and the mel- 
lower sounds of the lower strings, 
resulted of course in an unusual 
texture, 

But apart from such matters of 
the composer’s laboratory, how 
much living music does the “Sym- 
phony of Psalms” contain? To this 
reviewer each successive heamng 
brings out increasingly the dul!- 
ness, dryness and prevailing desola- 
tion of this music. Surely in the 
second and third of the Psalms, 
Stravinsky did not sing joyfully 
unto the Lord. 

Mr. Rubinstein is an exceptional 
technician of the piano, and his 
playing is invariably spirited. In 
fact, there was a little too much 


drive and tension in his otherwise 


musicianly performance. This ten- 
sion seemed to bring an attendant 
hardness of tone in the fast move- 
ments. On the other hand, the 
andante, with that justly celebrated 
solo melody for cello, was capti- 
vatingly done both by soloist 2d 
the orchestra. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
reading on the whole was more 
dramatic than is his custom with the 
B-flat Concerto, more intense than 
is suggested by the innate charac- 
ter of the music, in spite of its vast 
architectural spread. Nor was tre 
orchestra, except in the slow move- 
ment, quite at best. 

Mr. Rubinstein, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the players were al] most cor- 
dially received. Next week Prof, 
Da¥id Stanley Smith of Yale will 
conduct the first performance of 
his own Fourth Symphony. The 
remainder of the program, Sme- 
tana’s Overture to “The Bartered 
Bride,” and excerpts from Wagner s 
“Parsifal,” ‘‘Tannhauser” and “The 
Dusk of the Gods,” will be con- 
ducted by Richard Burgin. 

Caw. DD. 


The Symphony 


Stavinsky’s ‘Symphony of Psalms’ 


les with. Rubinstein as Soloist 


Betwree 19484, sic and excellence of presentation, it 
would bé&a thankless task to try to single out for special adulatory 
mention the “high point” of yesterday’s concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Koussevitzky. 

On the one hand, the program encompassed Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony of Psalms” and the Second Piano Concerto of Brahms, 
two giants agreeably introduced by Vaughan Williams’s “Fantasia 
On a Theme by Thomas Tallis,” for double string orchestra. On 
the side of performance, the orchestral forces were supplemented 
by Artur Rubinstein, soloist in the concerto, and the chorus of the 


Cecilia Society, directed by‘tiresome to repeat in detail. As. 


Arthur Fiedler, in the Stravin- obvious and pointless are com- 
Sky. parisons with the less ingra- 

For many a listener, all other tiating, but in many respects 
considerations might Well have more satisfying first concerto. 


been dwarfed by sentiments of : 
gratitude for the opportunity to Regardless of whether its mood 


hear again ig 1S predominatingly one of “bour- 
finest mn ae a water wacas geois philistinism” or whether 
of view, indeed, his master. he composer’s Herculean striv- 
piece. Its inclusion on a Holy ings with his material are all 
Week program is perhaps indica. too clearly audible; even regard- 
tive of the real character of the less of the question of how radi- 
Piece: its austere devoutness and Cal a departure from the classic 
emotional intensity, all the more form the unconventional treat- 
moving in view of the bareness ment of the first movement and 
of the means employed, the the interpolation of the scherzo 
avoidance of any hint of the represent—the problems pre- 


sensuous. One could not but feel sented to the Pianist remain a’ 


that the ascetic quality of the constant factor. In the light of 
music would be best brought out/Brahms’ manifest intention of 
OSer's €X-' making piano and orchestra of 


on of a chorus! ; 
of children’s voices on the upper, “202! importance, the soloist is 


parts; failing this j _ called upon for tremendous, 
cation, the Oacilia ohtets showed | Stay ‘ne Power and sheer techni- 
itself fully at home with the/Cal strength over and above his 
music. i ona a of interpre- 
| ber and artist. ! 

Hero of the Afternoon _ That Mr. Rubinstein was the 
Varying (and often diametri- hero of the afternoon was. due 
Cally opposed) opinions on first of all to his ability to trans- 
Brahms’ second piano concerto, cend these difficulties. There 
not only of the composer’s own Was no sense of grappling with 
day but even of much more re- arduous, frequently thankless 


cent date, are well known and mechanical problems; the piano 
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further, by his impeccable accu- 


racy in the realm of dynamic 
y de- 


, came through 
calculated, 
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clear effortlessness. 


the passages of romantic 
, and Mr. Rubinstein 


He never had to strive 
perfectly 
like theme has long im- 


ith ideal, 


wi 
In 
never excessive. The judicious- 


ness of his rhythmic sense was es- 


pecially marked in the last move- 
throughout was in top form, and 


the solos excellently perfo 
The concerto was very warm] 


applauded 
‘received a more than ampl 
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values, 


sOloist’s amazing clarity of touch 


his brilliance and precision 
lyricism in which the concerto 


‘ment, where the Magyar cast of 


Trio of the scherzo 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 15, at 8:15 o’clock 


RICHARD BU RGIN Conducting 


SMETANA Overture to “The sartered Bride” 
DD. §, Pee ine eae No. 4, O p. 
Andante con moto — Alle 
Adagio calmo 
Scherzo and Andantino 
Allegro molto. quasi 


gro comodo 


presto 
(First performances) 


Conducted by the Compose) 


INTERMISSION 


y yRIT éé . >? 
WAGNER Prelude to Parsifal 


re WAGNER 
ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 


Piano soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge 
Koussevitzky on Thursday afternoon and Saturday evening, 
April 6 and 8. 


Bacchanale from  Tannahiduser” 


ij ,ATTO ‘6 9 . . ’ . 
WAGNER Daybreak” and Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from 
~Gotterdammerung,” Act I 
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SYMPHONY 


CONCERT 


New Work by David Stanley Smith; 
Richard Burgin Conducts the Rest 


By MOSES SMITH 
The program for the current pair of concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is no more ingratiating or judiciously as- 
sembled a list than others assembled in the past by Richard Bur- 


gin, concert-master and assistant 


conductor of the Orchestra, who 


was once more in charge of the proceedings at Symphony Hal] 


yesterday afternoon. 
programs have borne more than 
quilt made up of odds and ends 


For one reason or another Mr, Burgin’s 


passing resemblance to a crazy- 
too valuable to be thrown away 


or of items that could not be ignored, whether momentarily or 


Over a period. | 


And so, to a large extent, it. 
was yesterday, when the princi- 
pal number was a new Fourth 
Symphony by David Stanley 
Smith, who conducted the first 
performance, and when the sur- 
rounding matter was the Over- 
ture to “The Bartered Bride” and 
three Wagnerian excerpts—the 
Prelude to “Parsifal,”’ Bacchan- 
ale from “Tannhaeuser” and, 
from “Goetterdaemmerung,” the 
music for the break of day and 
for Siegfried’s journey.down the 
Rhine is (73 

But—geain’ as inde past—it 
was what Mr. Burgin and his col- 
leagues under his direction did 
with the program that mattered. 
The performance of the new 
Symphony was a special case, 
and discussion of it may be for 
the moment postponed. In the 
rest of the program under Mr. 
Burgin’s direction there was 
some magnificent playing by the 
Boston Orchestra, playing of a 
quality all the more welcome to 
an itinerant reporter returned 
home. The performances had 
moments of cloudiness, it is true, 
but not sufficient to obscure the 
wonderful collection and assort- 


Orchestra and Conductor | 


The playing of the Smetana 
Overture at the beginning was 
almost a miracle of fleetness, 
lightness, precision and grace. 
Withal it was admirably expres- 
sive—and it was difficult to see 
how that result could be accom- 
plished at such a speed. The 
performance was about as exhil- 
arating as the intrinsic music. 
which, in my opinion, consti- 
tutes one of the masterpieces in 
the overture form. 


There were moments of hesi- 
tancy in the presentation of the 
“Parsifal” Prelude. There were 
small areas of opacity in the mu- 
Sic from “Goetterdaemmerung” 
as it emerged from the instru- 
ments, as if the conductor had 
not yet found the exact balance 
necessary at every stage to pui 
the main voice (or voices) in re- 
lief against a sonorous, elowing 
mantle of tone. And for at least 
one listener the almost instan- 
taneous succession of the erotic 
frenzies from “Tannhaeuser’’ 


ment of technical virtues that h 


have made the Boston Symphony 


Opposed to these things, 


Orchestra famous at home and though, were the tonal splendor, 


abroad. 


the rarely spirited and accurate 


Playing of the orchestra, thé 
warm expressiveness of the 
phrasing under the ministra- 
tions of Mr. Burgin, his unusua]- 
ly felicitous choice of tempo and 
his instinct for the measured cli- 
max. The scale of dynamics, 
aSide from the exception already 
noted, was admirable. 

case Of the music from 
haeuser” it was well 

fect. 

A sensitive 

Sician, 


Mr. Smith and His Symphony 
The performance 
acquaintance, 
tent of Mr § 
were somewhat puzzling. As to 
the first, the Symphony Orches- 
tra seemed to be Playing with a 


s Symphony be 


Nor was the subject-matter. of 


the four movement 
the Symphony 
quite orthodox 
| gece. That 
essarily an disparage- 
ment. e present instanne 
listener discerned 
Sity that demand- 
age harmonized in 
f the end of the 
Succeeded with- 
h another that 
ytonal, whether 
aa intention of 
ere was s 
harshly dissonant writing in ‘tha 
Symphony. that 


charita- 
DS wiser—to take 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
The 22d concert by the Boston 


little less than customary preci- Symphony Orchestra, Richard Bur- 
sion, though it was hard to iden-| 8m and David Stanley Smith con- 
tify anything as quite wrong, [t/CUCuns, was given yesterday after- 
Was as if the players (like at cram ah oymphony Hall. The pro- 
least one listener) had Not suffi- Sverture > 2S follows: 


Client confidence in the conduc- 


Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride”? 


: Sy 
tor to make an attack with the Symphony No.4 op. 78 ..... 


‘‘Parsifal’’ . 


requisite boldness, to lay on. at Bacchanale from ‘Tannhaeuser’’’ ¥ gner 
y 


tered strength. The anomaly (if 
there was one) was greater in 
that Mr. Smith! as conductor in 
New Haven, j 

leader. 


: Davb ak ; N , j 
moments of stress, with unfet- CZ pe OL lsomensana 


Perhaps we were jj 
! Te liant 
hearing the music quite as the is to g 


composer intended th at ita 


Wagner 
O S yes- 


Orr 
terda@’s concert was Smetana, Whose 
cheerful Overture received a fine 
mance by the orchestra under 
. Burgin’s guidance. It is a bril- 


Piece of music whose object 
et the audience into as merry 
mood as possible for the comedy 


should sound. In that event, the that is to follow. That it so induced 


score is g Particularly perplex-a 


genial feeling in yesterday’s audi- 


ing work. What seemed—always ence may be taken for ran 

With reservation as to first ben there can obviously be a “neat 
quaintance—like episodic form disputes over this music. That the 
was the more irritating because, Mood was maintained or changed 
Of the almost wilfy] changes of!!! something as good or better was, 


tempo and unprepared changes © 
IN dynamics. If there were more 


owever, extremely doubtful. 


The English have a Phrase to de- 


skilful transitions, they evaded Sc'ibe music like Dean Smith’s new 


the listener. 


Symph@y, which received its first 


performnce under the composer’s 
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> rved in an orchestral 

irecti esterday. They call it should be serv Pepto v 

ge music, that is to Say season, so that, Wagner in. one. form 
dull and academic and re aout or another must have his turn, 


if it were painting, woul inna pee 
cake ny ep niche in the Royal Though the “Tannha 


Academy’s annual show. It is, of chanale is too long for a perl 
course always a temptation to call jg preferable Ne Be “4 oo a 
) mes. rate orchestra t accom 
a professor’s music by these na nd supeineatns eerste 
in Mr. Smith’s cas€ the clumsy an pug 
si onty too ft. that most opera companies a" bbe 
Mr. Smith, in his brief mere at orgy ea ga be = Bo — 
hony, is clear about his: music sho t A, 
oan dagen lie they have not thence we can ig Sag ag oges i ae 
been realized, except perhaps on effective a. Bpod ean im od a ag 
paper. It would not occur to us, be, There is no = Aim 3 thee 
save on Mr. Smith’s say-so, to find union, of penta Bho gt} ay a 
fantasy in the scherzo and brilliance “Goetterdaemm sii? * Aasasinn tune 
in the finale. The poly-rhythmical recognize ti2 practic: Bayon Tia 
capers in the first movement turn they make a sep a in" Sepnated tos 
out to be not very interesting, nor Beng Baer das elle satgen Mir 
‘is the pyramidal crescendo in the | sa, Mae seetitaiey’s divection, offers 
ee) spresnive. ure’s “Pelleas et Melisaxde” Suite, 
Thus do we grasp at straws in a A peste . Sonenites “Tragedy of 
gg lpg el ery e oni Salome,” and ere 7th Sym- 
Totnes by 200d sag at ae phony in C majer. ‘5, ae 
nizzied. You have bu | . ae 
tise the ineptness of the conclu- Boston Symphony O) chestra 
sions to each movement to realize’ Prof, David Stanley Smith’ dean 
how the composer has failed. If) of the Yale University School of 
seems ungrateful tc condemn a score ‘Music, conducted the first’ perform- 
by an American composer, which ance of his Fourth Symphony at the 
has been deemed worthy to be concert of the Boston Symphony 
played by a great orchestra; but Orchestra yesterday afternoon. 
then insincere opinions are worse Richard Burgin, concert-master and 
than prejudice assistant conductor of the orches- 
Wagner remained after the inter-; tra, directed the doe seer ig " 7 
mission to solace the faithful. vy ay tow , the en piney - ae 
inutes of Wagner excerpts, a e ertu P 
amie time, are not this Wh: ge ae Wage ’ pr Tonks oe 
| liss in the concert hall. Still, i \ er ..4 s : ude | 
es Snaealty aerece that all tastes “Parsifal,” the Bacchanale which 


Wagner wrote for the 1861 Paris ATT" Y . | , 
performance of “Tannhaeuser,” and | 
“Daybreak” and “Siegfried’s Rhine | 


Journey” from the last music-drama | 


in the “Nibelungen Ring,” “The 
Dusk of the Gods.” ; 
Prof. Smith, who last conducted 


his own music at these concerts in 
1935, wrote his Fourth Symphony in 


the space of little more than a! Yale Music Head Conducts 
month at his Summer home in Con- | 
at Friday Concert 


necticut in 1937. The work js in | 
the stated key of D minor and runs 
in the usual four movements. Aca- |  / IS 1939 Pink 
demically correct ut otherwise 
undistinguished, this Fourth Sym- | BY ARREN TOREY SMITH 
pony a a rl. electric atyze fl There were two .conductors at yes- 
wich influences of composers rom | ; 
Wagner to Stravinsky may easily be hedge s Sy mphony Conce1 t, nheither 
found. There is not a great deal of be em Dr, Koussevitzky, | 
sharp dissonance, gurate the afternoon’s. proceedings 
sheer sound is conc | , ed the 
is pleasant. ength of | prqusn oan 
a first heari Phony has | stanley Smith c 
little strikin Say. lic performanc 

» Burgin brought up the 

excerpts fro 
relude to ‘‘Parsifal,”’ 

overture that er” Bacchanale and Siegfried’s 
comic spirit which bervades the/ Rhine Journey from “‘Goetterdaem- 
Opera as a whole. Here the orches-|merung,” with the usual introductory 
tra was at its fabulous best, precise, | pages. 


sensitive, brilliant, and exhibiting | An extension of the classic syin- 
that richness of tone for which | Phonic idea into the present century 
Boston’s musical glory is famed. ese eret Smith's summing up of his 
readings of wictaan fourth essay in the largest instru- 
mental form, However, 
much that is ty 
day and age in 
. ‘score, 
performance 
the Wagner excer 
something to b 
Sood readings, j 
and splend 
apparent. 
But truly 
ances of W 
Case of the 


nale, requir 


To inau- 


iduality than 

r. Smith a particularly 

€ aS conductor. Perhaps 

he program wij Dr. Koussevitzky, had he taken the 
night, Next week Dr. S 


. eas 
of Sake sande” Suite; “The Tragedy rhe oe uxely to find out. 
of Salome” by Florent Schmitt, and 6, 


a appears rarely 
acnubert’s “big” C major Symphony, 92y° osrammes nowa- 
- D. Overture was the high p 


erge Kousse. tTouble, could have infused a little 


lappened, his sparkling 
oint of the 
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Here, as often in the past, 
Se Bureit proved himself an able and 
effective conductor, but the perform- 
ances of the three Wagnerian selections 
were strangely tepid. It was difficult 
to believe that Wagner’s music, familiar 
as it has become, could sound s0 
tamely. At that, the audience seemed 
‘to like it. There was much applause 
after both the Bacchanale and the 
pages from “Goetterdaemmerung.”’ 
There was also, at the conclusion of 
Mr. Smith’s Symphony, the cordial re- 
ception due a distinguished guest. 


stents Desannar ies aes 


D. S. Smith’s Fou ourth Symphony 


C ming to Wee We ), Week End Concerts 


13,0 


Boston is to be honored this 


week by the first pair of perform- 


ances of David serge Smith’s 
new Symphony No. 4, ix D iuunor, 
Op. 78. 

Seen at Symphony Hall this 
week, Mr. Smith proved to be an 
individual almost impossible to in- 
terview. But out of casual re- 
marks grew a picture of the per- 
sonality perhaps more true than 
could have been obtained by any 
question and answer process. As 
the artist tries to interpret the 
character of his sitter by continu- 
ally talking with him rather than 
by merely looking at him, so the 
interviewer can often do better by 
observing the reactions of his sub- 
ject than by a more direct method. 

“I’m a Republican and a Con- |} 
gregationalist,’ Mr. Smith antici- 
pated the interviewer’s first re- 
mark, and then parried it with the 
oft-repeated, “I’m not a glamor- 
ous or sensational personality; 
I'm not good newspaper copy.” 
To which he later added, “The 
only significant event in my life | 
is the fact that I was elected to 
succeed Horatio Parker as Dean 
of the Yale University School of 
Music.” And the tone of voice 
and manner of speech indicated an 
almost devotional attitude toward 
Parker. All of which, to those 
who can read between the lines, 
is one measure of the man. 

“I really have four jobs,’ Dean 
Smith volunteered. “As dean, I’m 


a business man, an administrator. 


By Alfred H. Meyer 


In the School of Music I teach 
composition. I also conduct the 
New Haven Symphony Orchestra, 
and im such time as is left (which 
is mostly in the summer) I am a 


i composer.” 


| 


} 


The ensuing conversation brought 


'out the iact that re welues his 


activity as a composer as one of 
the most important of his “four 


jobs.” “I have composed a great 


deal, I have reached Opus 80, 
Which means a_— considerable 


| 


| 


, amount of writing for one who has 
so little time to give to it.” That 


he is a rapid and sure craftsman 
is indicated by the fact that he 
composed his new symphony in 
the six weeks between June 28 
and Aug. 9, 1937, and further, that 


| the whole second movement was 


| 
| 


| 


| 


composed in a single day, 
o. WF 1-8 

Dean Smith indicated also that 
his interests outside of music are 
mathematics (“I am carrying a 
book of calculus with me on this 
trip—but don’t say too much about 
it”), philosophy, and the reading 
of poetry. One could not refrain 
from reflecting that a better back- 
ground for a composer could not 
possibly be found: the orderliness 
and inevitability of mathematics, 
the feeling and esthetic value that 
inheres in poetry, the thoughtful- 
ness and profundity of philosophy 
—these taken together must surely 
be perfect background for the cre- 
ation of any art work. “I like to 
work a problem in mathematics. 


| It is just putting things in their 


proper order. But that is what 
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li u | "otiva into the theme with its J listed 
siti i ~ i, od a staunchly, prevailing 2-2 meter. This rhythm 
, cannot toler-| in the development section blos- 
r their own sake, soms forth into a real waltz in 
‘them in my certain groups of instruments 
‘But. .they are en- against the duple meter of the rest 
mth i ey ary ny, of Ay orchenre. 
con Oo e second movement, Adagi ’ , 
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SCHUBERT Symphony No. 7 in C major 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 

III. Scherzo 

IV. Finale 
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composition is also. Only when I 
compose in mathematics I can do 
so without taking the risks that I 
take when I compose music, the 
risk of boring people, and the risk 
of uncertainty as to whether I 
have accomplished exactly what 
I intended.” 

Dean Smith affirmed staunchly 
his position as a _ conservative 
among composers. “I cannot toler- 
ate dissonances for their own sake, 
There are plenty of them in my 
new symphony. But they are en- 
tirely incidental. They have their 
function in their context. I only 
hope they are not too numerous.” 


That he is alive to modern ten- 


dencies is indicated however by 
his treatment of rhythm in certain 
portions of his symphony. What 
the modernists would call poly- 
rhythm is present notably in the 
first movement of the work. 

Dean Smith judges this Fourth 
Symphony to be the best of his 
symphonies, and its second move- 
ment, “‘the best piece I ever wrote.” 
The symphony is in the usual four 
movements. It is entirely unpro- 
grammatic, without “personal of 
dramatic background,” a piece of 
pure, self-contained music, “an exe 
tension of the classic symphonie 
idea into the present century.” 

ee ee 

An Andante con moto with a 
songful idea for clarinet and bas-« 
soon is introduction to the Allegro 


comodo of the first movement. The 
exposition of this movement brings 
the usual two themes, the second 
of course more lyrical than the 
first, though in an unusual key re- 
lationship. The second theme 
brings also an intriguing novelty in 
the introduction of a short waltz 
motive into the theme with its 
prevailing 2-2 meter. This rhythm 
in the development section blos- 
soms forth into a real waltz in 
certain groups of instruments 
against the duple meter of the rest 
of the orchestra. 

The second movement, Adagio 
calmo, is on two themes, a lyric 
melody of wide range in violins 
and an ingratiating little figure for 
oboe. It is “pyramidal” in form, to 
quote the composer, working to 
larger and larger climaxes, then 
subsiding to a very soft conclu- 
sion. 

The Scherzo is perhaps the most 
complicated of the four move- 
ments. Fantastic phrases alternate 
with stern, solid sections. And 
When it is all over, a pleasing 
Andantino, with theme announced 
by flutes, brings the movement 
to an unusual ending. 

The Finale is brilliant, swift- 
moving, sonorous. The develop- 
ment of the three themes is inter- 
rupted by a reversion to the music 
of the introduction to the first 
movement. This in turn leads to 
the exciting conclusion. 
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Lwenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 21, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 22, at 8: i5 oclock 


FAURE ‘’Pelleas and Melisande,” Suite from the stage music to 


Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80 
Molto adagio 
“Fileuse”’: Andantino quasi allegretto 
Prelude: Quasi adagio 


SCHMITT The ‘Tragedy of Salome,” after a poem by 


Robert d’Humieres, Op. 50 
INTERMISSION 


Ws ber te aoe Symphony No. 7 in C major 
Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo 
Finale 
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RABABIO 4.6 Ge 8 tsk Cee “La Procession Nocturne,” Symphonic Poem 
(after Lenau) 


BO 6c cc OS ere ey: ‘“Gigues,”’ “Images” for Orchestra, No. 1 


RAVEL,...... ee “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet, Orchestral Excerpts 


(Second Suite) 
Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


INTERMISSION 


ea ET Oa eo Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


I. Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
II. Andante sostenuto 


Ill. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
IV. Adagio: Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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would not willingly go to see “Pelleas 
et Melisande,” unless in the form of 
Debussy’s opera, for the taste today 
is fantastically out of sympathy with 
the once fashionable Maeterlinck 
and we find it next to impossible to 
take him seriously at all or imagine 
that others at one time could. Never- 
theless Faure’s music, like Debussy’s, 
is made of sturdier materials than 
the literature that inspired them, 
In this suite we have the advantage 
of not having to bother our heads 
with the play at ail. Sixteen years 
is rather too long a time to leave it 
on the shelf. 

Schmitt’s “Salome,” though still a 
dramatic and an exciting score, can- 
not avoid a touch of decay. It is 
peculiarly dense music, to some ex- 
tent unmelodic and making its 
effects by the old method of piling 
Pelion upon Ossa. It can not be dis- 
missed as mere voluptuouSness, how- 
ever, for it is better than that. 

Incidentally, while on the subject 
of Schmitt, is it not time that Dr. 
Koussevitzky undertook to revive the 
extraordinary Symphonie Concer- 
tante for orchestra and piano which 
was first played here when the com- 


poser visited the United States some | 
seven or eight years ago? It proved | 
to be an exceptionally difficult score 


to play; but it aroused a good deal 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


There was general rejoicing at the 
Symphony concert of yesterday after- 
noon. And with reason. Dr. Kousse- 
vitsky was once more in command and 
the three pieces that made the pro- 
gramme (two of them far from hack- 
neyed) were the work of composers 
who had something to say, knew how 
to say it and spoke in an idiom that, 
today at least, is perfectly intelligible. 

Not that these three compositions are 
flawless works of art, although the 
last of them, Schubert’s Symphony in 
C major, comes pretty close to that 
rating. We have only to reproach 
Schubert for a somewhat unsymphonic 
attitude and for lengths that do not 
seem as “‘heavenly’’ to us as they did 


to the rhap izing Schumagn of a 
céntury ag £1989 pooh 
The first r rogramme 


was the Sui taken from Faure’s in- 
cidental music to Maeterlinck’s ‘Pel- 
leas and Melisande,’’ which had not 
been played here since 1923. Hearing 
it one had better not give too much 


thought to the play; and the opera 


of Debussy must be put resolutely and 
completely out of mind. Heard simply 
as music these fragments make no 
Small appeal. In them is charm of 
melody, orchestral euphony, and touch 
of distinction which Faure imparted 
to everything that he wrote and, in the 
final section, a touching and pathetic 
expression that would have seemed 
well enough suited to the scene it ac- 
companies, had the aforesaid opera of 


of interest at the time, and it was Pe>Ussy never been written. 


at least a work of such complication 
that it cried out fof a further hear- 
ing. 

Schubert’s 7th Symphony is a 
masterpiece that must not be heard 
too frequently, for then its length 
and its repetitiousness tend to make 
it underrated: Since it has not been 
played at one of these concerts for 
four years, Dr. Koussevitzky was 
more than justified in bringing it 
out. Its spontaneous melodiousness 
and its lovely, sudden modulations 
cause it to be enormously popular 
in spite of its length. Performances 
yesterday, except at the opening of 
the Schubert, proved to be fully up 
to the orchestra’s amazing standard, 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Dr. Koussevitzky 
will offer as the last program of the 
58th season Rabaud’s “La Proces- 
sion Nocturne;” Debussy’s Gigue 
(not d’Indy’s work as announced); 


Ravel’s 2d “Daphnis et Chloe’ Suite; 


and Brahms’ First Symphony. 


As for the other item on the list, 


'Florent Schmitt’s “The Tragedy of 
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Salome,’’ we are confronted in it with 
the spectacle of a composer who suc- 
ceeded triumphantly with the difficult 
task of creating music of bodeful 
suggestion (as in the opening of each of 
the two parts of the work) and then 
achieved hardly more than routine ef- 
fectiveness when a more obvious op- 
portunity was offered him. Of a lesser 
order of invention than these pages of 
evocation are the ‘‘dance of the pearls,” 
with its touches of conventional Orien- 
talism, and the music for Salome’s 
Dance and for the final catastrophe. 

The performances of the pieces by 

were everythi 
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Much of the Symphony, too was ad- 
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66 ... er 99 ‘ ° 
La Procession Nocturne, Symphonic Poem 
(after Lenau) 


Gigues, Images” for Orchestra, No. 1 


‘“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet, Orchestral Excerpts 
(Second Suite) 


Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 


Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 

Andante sostenuto 

Un poco allegretto e grazioso 

Adagio: Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 24th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted. The 


La 
FY eb 
ebussy 
‘icy alma from ‘‘Images’’ for orchestra 
0. 


‘‘Daphnis et Chloe,’’ 2d Suite. 
Brahms. .Symphony No. 1 in C minor Op. 68 


Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
gave us a splendid concert for the 
end of the season. The Brahms No. 
1 has become the traditional con- 
cluding work under’ Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s regime. So superbly was it 
read and so powerful was its’ effect 
yesterday that the audience re- 


mained to stamp and cheer their 
'whole has been active in the pro- 
duction of new scores, particularly 


approval as well as give the cus- 
tomary applause. Dr. Koussevitzky 


must look back over his 15 years of | 


leadership here with pride, when 
he considers the perfection of the 
orchestra’s playing, the wide variety 
of the music that he has brought 
forward and the enthusiasm of the 
public for his efforts. 

The first part of the program was . 
French, and an interesting selection 
into the bargain. Rabaud’s “Pro- 
cession Nocturne” is an excellent 
example of a tone poem; it conveys 
a distinct impression, paints a 
romantic picture and yet is musi- 
cally independent of any too definite 
program. Some may consider it a 
trifle long for the materia] involved; 
but at the least it is a poetic piece 
of writing. It is actually a much 
more familiar work of the symphonic 
repertoire than its long absence 
from the Boston Symphony pro- 
grams would indicate. 

Debussy’s “Gigues” is a fascinating 
‘work, and here it is reasonable to 
ask why it has been so rarely per- 

‘formed. There is not a great deal 
_of orchestra music of Debussy avail- 
able, so that it is hard to under- 
Stand why such enchanting and 
fantastic music has been neglected. 
As in the case of Ravel it requires 
adroit and artistic wood-wind play- 
ing, and this the Boston Symphony 
can certainly provide. The result 


program wa 2g, 193" i me . 
aati a? 4 MY 37, mphonic 


“was a distincr plezsure of a Kind we 


don’t .often hear at concerts. 

It is a pity that the critic is de- 
nied the use of terms in the world 
Of sport, for what, beyond the tame 
epithets of praise, can be said of 
such a performance of “Daphnis et 
Chloe” and what can describe the 
effect on the audience? Those of us 
who heard the singularly flat and 
drab performance of it that the 
N. B. C. Orchestra and Toscanini 
gave here this winter have a ready 
yard-stick to measure how incom- 
parably better was yesterday’s in- 
terpretation. It is something with 
which we can annoy a younger gen- 
eration in years to come by remark- 
ing: “Ah, but you didn’t hear Kous- 
sevitzky’s and the Boston Sym- 
phony’s rendering.” 

We have summarized the season 
at some length in an article to ap- 
pear Sunday. Here a few remarks 
only need be said. The season as a 


American. It nas not, in the main, 
produced anything very remarkable, 
except Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Dances; and it brought out a good 
deal that was pretty bad. Of the 
other new scores, besides Hinde- 
mith, Roy Harris’ 3d Symphony, 
Berezowsky’s ‘Toccata, Variations 
and Finale and Dukelsky’s “Dedi- 
caces’” were the most interesting. 
The most attractive of the less seri- 
ous compositions were Copland’s “E] 
Salon Mexico” and Lipatti’s “Chef 
cu lautari.” 

For the worst of the unfamiliar 
music we would find some difficulty 
in choosing between the vapid sym- 
phony of David Stanley Smith and 
the atrocious-sounding jig-saw puz- 
Zle that was Krenek’s Piano Con- 
certo. The most interesting re- 
vivals of music by living composers 
were Stravinsky’s Symphony of 
Psalms and his “Sacre”; the most 
disappointing in the same category 
was Bloch’s “America.” Of older 
and more or less neglected works the 
best revival was Bruckner’s 8th Sym- 
phony and the least worth while 
Tchaikovsky’s “Manfred” Symphony. | 
With this we can now wish the 58th | 
season farewell and ask for blessings | 
to be showered on the Pops and the | 
Berkshire festival}. | 


‘bussy’s neglected “Gigues” and to town 


Dr. Koussevitzky and His Orchestra 


Traverse Final Program of Season 


29,1539 By MOSES SMITH raw 


ith tonight’s concert in Symphony Hall, the Boston Sym- 
phogm Orchestra will complete its 58th season and Serge Kousse- 
vit is 15th season in the post of its conductor. The program- 
book@er the final pair of concerts, summarizing the achievements. 
of the season, inevitably tempts one to muse about the past. The 
Orchestra in relatively few years has had a long history; it has 
had its ups and downs. Dr. Koussevitzky in a little more than one- 
quarter of the span has also had an eventful history; for the most 
part he has had only ups. By virtue of the length of his tenure 
he may be called the first permanent conductor of the Orchestra. 
By the same token he has fash-; the procession itself were beauti- 
joned an orchestra that it is al-|fully recaptured. And the rus- 
most impossible to dissociate “ling, murmuring beginning of 
from his personality and talents, the Ravel Suite sounded in per- 
The qualities of the orchestra, formance like the creation of 
which are the qualities of the life. 
conductor, were clearly and fair- By the time the Suite has run 
ly revealed in yesterday’s mat- its course it has required not 
inee performance of this last only the fullest palette of colors 
program. As the performance but also the utmost technical 
of the first part of last week’s virtuosity from the players. In 


impressionism. 
Here the orchestra has best op- 
portunity to display its wonder- ; 
ful variety of color and its sensi- In it a twen- 
tivity to the subtlest changes of “tA-century vir tuoso conductor, 
timbre. ae a wena 

virtuoso orchestra in the virtu 

French Atmosphere music of a twentieth-century 
The opportunity yesterday composer came to finest flower. 
came trebly—in “La _PFocession §9 wonderfully was the perform- 
nocturne” by Henri Rabaud, ance integrated that in result it 
formerly conductor of the orches- seemed almost rhapsodic. like 


tra for a brief period, in De- what the swing boys call “going 


in the Second Suite from Ravel’s , 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” The almost @°'™#" Substance 
gaseous lightness and limpidity , THe music of Brahms has in- 
and fluidity to which Debussy *rimsically far less of instrumen- 
reduced his recollections of Eng- tal color, and not a great deal 
land were marvelously repro- Of harmonic color. It consists 
duced in yesterday’s perform- Principally of melodic line 
ance. The sombre tints with #8ainst chord blocks, or on oc- 
which “La procession nocturne” casion of simultaneous melodic 
begins and the brighter hues of lines (which is to say poly- 
Se | phony). The drama is expressed 
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in almost purely musical lan-) The BttGn)! Made” Boston 


guage, such as harmonic changes 
and so forth. Dr, Koussevitzky’s 
strength or weakness, according 
to the point of view, lies in his 
insistence on finding drama and 
color of another kind in such 
music, The result of his efforts 
is called by some “humanizing”’ 
Brahms, by others distorting the 
composer’s intentions. 

. The results are achieved by 
Subtle or obvious departures 
from the strict letter of the com- 
poser’s indications, Fast sections 
become faster slow Slower; loud, 
louder and soft, softer, Here and 
there a pace is slackened or ac- 
celerated to add excitement: or 
the balance of a chord is 
changed. 

In the past I have had occa- 
sion to express regret at such 
treatment of Brahms’s music by 
Dr, Koussevitzky. There was 
some occasion yesterday, too. 
But on the whole it was a vastly 
better-proportioned performance 
of the First Symphony than any 
he has previously given us. The 
exaggerations were slighter, and 
the playing gained, from my 
point of view, in expressiveness. 
It is needless to say that the per- 
formance was technically bril- 
liant. 

Symphony emerged 
as the rugged, uneven master- 
piece that it is. It stimulated 
the listener even though it has 
been frightfully Overplayed in re- 
cent years both here and else- 
where. Since the performance 
Was aS good as it was yesterday 
perhaps the conductor will cal] 
& moratorium on the Symphony 
for a few years. 

The program-book contained, 
as already hinted, a Summary of 
. the past season’s repertory. It 
also contained a meaty note 
about the Friends of the Orches- 
tra. Both Subjects_are fruitful 
to consider. But for fuller dis- 
cussion they may be reserved for 
another time. 


Symphony season, 


Symphony (pret to spe-: 


Season cific, is over. The 
world has been troubled these past 
seven months, yet Boston, praise be! 
has continued to enjoy one of her 


most enviable possessions. At the , 


conclusion of Dr. Serge Koussevit- 
zky’s 15th year as conductor he re- 
mains at the summit of his inter- 
pretive powers. To put it candidly, 
he is 15 years older than when he 
first stepped out on the stage of 
Symphony Hall in October, 1924. 
No one would realize it so far as 
the energy which he puts into his 
work is concerned. He is just as 
much an untiring leader today as he 
was then. 

Not long ago he spoke with jus- 
tifiable pride, in a private conversa- 
tion with this writer, of the “artistic 
discipline” of the Boston Symphony. 
That artistic discipline, coupled 
With his own great powers of mu- 
sical re-creation, has resulted in the 
development of one of the greatest 
orchestras ever known. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky continues to exact from 
the players as much hard work as 
he does from himself. Thus it is 
that the season ended last night 
has seen the Boston Symphony con- 
sistently at the peak of tonal mag- 
nificence and technical perfection. 

No less conspicuous has been Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s extraordinary and 
far-famed talent for combining dis- 
parate music upon a single program 
so that unusual contrast and variety 
are obtained, Yet during these last 
few months this writer somehow 
formed an impression that the base 
of the Boston Symphony repertory 
had become narrowed, that too 
many  thrice-familiar “standard” 
items were being repeated year after 
year, 

Examination of the complete 
repertory for the S€ason does not 
fully confirm that impression. We 
have had lots of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Haydn, Mozart and others, but the 


nn 1s a notable exception. 

His D minor Symphony has been 

heard In 1936-37, 1937-38 and 1938-39, 
in : meanti 


ties of recent years that, deserve ‘stirringly, with the First Symphony 


repetition, and new scores must all 
be crowded into 24 programs. We 
have not been denied new: works 
.this season, and if only Roy Harris’ 
Third Symphony, Hindemith’s 
‘Symphonic Dances,” the Toccata, 
Variations and Finale of Nicolai 
Berezowsky and Aaron Copland’s 
“El Salon Mexico” seemed worthy 
to be heard again, that is not the 


fault of the conductor. Exceptional ! 


new music is scarce these days. 


But we could have more of Mahler | 
and Bruckner, for example, and /§ 


some of Strauss’ less familiar pieces 
such as the “Alpine Symphony,” 
the “Domestic Symphony”: the long- 
overdue Fourth and Sixth Sym- 


phonies by Sibelius. The Brahms | 
and Tchaikovsky Symphonies, great 


though they are, would sound fresh- 
er for a season’s rest, and so would 
the Second and Fifth of Sibelius. 
And why not a taste of older music 
of less than first rank, the type rep- 
resented, say, by Carl Goldmark’s 
“Rustie Wedding” Symphony? The 
subject of programs is, however, one 


that could be discussed at great 
length. Enough for today. 


SYMPHONY 


ENDS 5(TH 
MUSIC YEAR 


Audience Fails to Rise. 


as Conductor Enters 


Stage 
ahh CA Kaall 


BY’WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Tradition was respected and also 
flouted at the Symphony concert of 
yesterday afternoon. This final 
matinee of the season ended, and 


of Brahms; but the audience for 
some reason did not rise in company 
with the orchestra when Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky first came upon the stage, 
although for 14 years it has so greet- 
ed him. Certainly there was no lack 
of responsiveness later. After every 
Piece save one, Debussy’s “‘Gigues,”’ 
there was conspicuous enthusiasm. 


APPLAUD RABAUD, RAVEL 


So far as the volume of applause was 
concerned . Dr. Koussevitzky might 
have brought the orchestra again to its 
feet after the first and third numbers 
on the programme, Rabaud’s “La Pro- 
cession Nocturne,’ and the Second 
Suite from  Ravel’s ‘“Daphnis and 
Chloe.” This gesture, however, was re- 
served for the end of the concert, and 
the tumult of applause, already long 
continued, was then redoubled. 

Granted that Debussy’s “Gigues,” the 
first of the three ‘“‘Images’’. that were 
his last work for orchestra, is pretty 
tenuous stuff, there is stil] enough of 
charm and distinction in it to justify a 
performance after 14 years, afd one 
must admit that it made a better foil 
to Rabaud’s tone poem than the much 


‘Superior and originally announced 
|“Istar” of D’Indy would have made. 


“Istar” will keep until another season. 


“La Procession Nocturne” 


It was also in 1925 that “a Proces- | 
Sion Nocturne”’ was last heard at these 


concerts, and its reviva} was long over- 
idue. A Singularly moving and beauti- 
i\ful work, it reflects in common with 
| other French compositions of the late 
| 19th century the influence of Franck 
and Wagner, yet it would be grossly 
| unjust to stigmatize this finely wrought 
Score as derivative. From the middle 


Section onward yesterday the perform- 
ance was worthy of the musie and no 
been asked. In the 
almost inaudible pianis- 
music @ touch of pre- 
bed it of some of its 
"ama se force, its descriptive charac- 
er. . 
The Ravel 
the Symphony of 
Played at Sym 
they can 


Phony for the Place 
Ssevitzky has go lon 


Close, with 
t all’s right 
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with the world, undoubtedly heartens 
many at a time when everything is so 


obviously wrong. But when we hear 
this work as often as we do at Sym- 
phony Hall and elsewhere we are likely 
to discover that between its puissant 
opening and its noble close come pages 
Which, though wholly agreeable, are 
hardly worthy of such exalted com- 
pany. 

To say that Dr. Koussevitzky’s pro- 
frammes during this 58th season were 
or were not as interesting, generally 
considered, as those of other years is 
merely to express a personal opinion. 
This reviewer did not find them so, 
and yet the figures are eloquent of the 
Variety of musical fare which the sub- 
Scribers to the concerts received. 


20 New Works 


In the 18 pairs of concerts conducted 
by Dr. Koussevitzky, the three led by 
Mr. Burgin and the three variously 
conducted by Messrs. Goossens, Enesco 
and Bloch 78 pieces were heard, rep- 


‘resenting 48 composers, and 20 works 


were played by the orchestra for the 
first time. 

The regular repertory might still be 
freshened, and more will be said on 
this subject in these columns tomor- 
row. The standard. of performance, 
when Dr. Koussevitzky conducted, was 
as high, if not higher than ever. 


Symphony Season in Review: 


Americans Take the Fiel 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | 

The 58th season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, now con- 
cluded, was not especially out of the ordinary except for the num- 
ber of American compositions presented. There were 19 works new 
to these concerts that Dr. Koussevitzky brought forward, and of 
these 10 were by Americans. It must be remembered that one has 
to include under this nationality composers who were not born 
here but who have done most of their creative work in this coun- 


try, such as Nicolai Berezow ky and Vladimir D 
the record is interesting. Jo /{ 43 7 alla ig: 
There were some 30 wo S by lfving Rag ers, which would be 


more’ impressive if we did ‘no 
Sibelius, three by Stravinsky, 
esco. We have not included R 
do include the late Albert Roussel’s Flemish Rhariode’ tan yee: 
Lowe seem a bit arbitrary, but then so is death. - For example, the 
lving Enesco’s music is very much less contemporaneous than the 
Rife hg sg — solid fact that emerges from these Sketchy 
s tha r. Kousseyvi 
teaser tind on —— et has clearly not turned his back 
What of the American composers who adorned this s ? 
in can not own to any great enthusiasm for the bulk of thei 
othing quite as good as Mr. Piston’s or Mr. Randal] Thompson’s 
Symphonies appeared. The nearest were Mr. Roy Harris’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 and Mr. Berezowsky’s Toccata, Variations and Finale 
Both of these were able, serious and interesting works. We had not 
previously joined the vociferous knot of Mr. Harris’s admirers, so 
that the occasion of the new Symphony’s first performance marked 
some more or less gracefy] backing-down. Vladimir Dukelsky’s 
Dedicaces also seemed to us a very stimulating music, and Aaron 
Copland’s El Salon Mexico was a clever and delightful piece of 
apes og by a formerly austere modernist. 

e two hew violin concertos by Mr. Hill an y 
proved disappointing. Mr. Carpenter’s had a Borner ‘and aaa 
ficial] charm, but was not without a viti ] : 
Mr. Hill’s had none the com 
poser’s customary f] 
missed as not wort 
her Read’s Suite, 

Syinphonies. 

_~ Along with these dismissals we should like t 

eign works, hamely Krenek’s Second Piano Coneaghe aad anal 
kovitch’s oth Symphony. Fairly conventional, but none the less 
good, music, in one Way or another, were Goossen’s Iwo Nature 
Poems, Enesco’s Second Rumanian Rhapsody and Lipatti’s Chef 
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‘itzky, 15 Years 
‘ Honor Koussevitzky, 15 Years 

i lautarl, bY jal the most arresting score of the season was 9 bik en ae 4 sia C nvineanbe 

‘Hindemiths Byniphonis Dances, music of power, originality and Symphony Ore estra 0 i | 
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Ingenuity. | 

So much for the unfamiliar music. The best revival was Stra- 
vinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, the most disappointing Bloch’s 
America. <A remarkable performance of Stravinsky’s. Sacre 
Should also be mentioned, as well as one of Schmitt’s Salome. 
The revival of Bruckner’s 8th Symphony was distinctly worth 
while, that of Tchaikovsky's Manfred Symphony was on the whole 
unwarranted. 

Beethoven was the most played composer, with the 2nd and 
7th Symphonies, the violin and 3rd piano concertos and the Missa 
Solemnis. Hard on his heels was Ernest Bloch, with two perform- 
ances Of Solomon, Macbeth, Three Jewish Poems and Amer- 
ica at the regular concerts and Helvetia at the Monday-Tues- 
day series. The Sibelius boom continues, for his 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 
7th Symphonies were heard and the Violin Concerto at the Mon- 
day-Tuesday scries. Brahms was also thoroughly represented. 

The most extraordinary thing about the season was a phenom- 

somewnat overdue—only one Strauss tone 

A few years ago at our concerts Strauss was certainly 

overplayed, so that a touch of neglect will do his scores no harm. 

The Sibelius No. 2 and the Tchaikovsky Nos. 4 and 5 cOuld stand 
a little of the same treatment to their ultimate benefit, 

Something will have to be done in the future about the orches- 
tra’s pension fund concerts. The “Surprise-divertimento” con- 
certs may well go stale if the notion is repeated too often: and 
performances of great choral] masterpieces of the 19th century 
simply do not attract the public. The Brahms Requiem this past 
week, even with a number of rows taken out to make room for the 
enlarged stage, did not command anything like a ful] house. The 
only choral music that might succeed is Bach’s, and even then 
something in the nature of a festival is required to draw the 
crowd. It has been suggested that a concert performance of 
either Strauss’s “Salome” or “Elektra” would do the trick. The out 
is the expense of first rate singers, but the idea is well worth con- 
Sidering. 

Second performances are still a rarity, while premieres are 
showered upon us. of this dilemma and one 
that could also be cted works is t 
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. , KOUSSEVITSKY 
ertoire. With these reflections, we may call it a day as far as the A® the Ro si is 15th con-,. capacity audience in Symphony Hall 


98th season is c : last night. wsele 
Ss concerned secutive season as conductor of the Voicing their appreciation of “15 


Boston Symphony  Orchestra— years of unsurpassed musical 
longest of any conductor in its his- achievement,” Mr. Dane spoke 


iad . briefly on behalf of the donors— 
sie #3 page i = paNiiy Ria the trustees and a group of friends. 
presented a richly designed silver The rare samovar ‘was made by 
samovar by Ernest B. Dane, presi- | Car] Faberge, who was Silver and 
dent of the orchestra’s trustees, at goldsmith to the late Czar and Czar- 


the end of the concert before ajina of Russia. 
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Cer > Ab Y MONDAY SIC Y 


: By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


4 

The first concer of the Monday- 
Tuesday series by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr, Koussevitzky 
conducting, was given yesterday in 
Symphony Hall. Pierre Luboshutz 
and Genia Nemenoff (Mrs. Lubo- 
shutz), pianists, were the soloists. 


The program was as follows: 
Suite No, 1 from ‘‘L’Arlesienne’’..... Bizet 
Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra 

in EB flat (K. HAD) inca 18 sno eee 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. Fre tiven 

Mr. Burk’s program note was a 
singularly fair account for the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of a com- 
poser about whom a good deal of 
sentimental nonsense has been writ- 
ten. The fact that he died so soon 
after the first and mixed reception 
ot his greatest work, “Carmen,” 
started a legend of martyrdom that 
is not acording to fact. It is also 
true that the importance of Bizet as 
an originator has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, but there is no reason at 
the same time why his memory 
should not be revered for what he 
has given to the world, namely—one 
remarkable opera that shows no 
signs of being elbowed off the boards 
and the agreeable and still fresh in- 
cidental music to Daudet’s play 
The first suite from the latter was 
played with rewarding effect last 
night. 

We then switched to an infre- 


quently heard example of Mozart’s 
chief contribution to musical form, 
the classical concerto. He wrote, to 
be sure, more inspired concertos 
than this and some, like the D 
major Flute Concerto, that are like- 
Wise rarely heatd in public. “But 
the music of this Two Piano Con- 
certo is none the less effective par- 
ticularly in the rondo-finale. I¢ is 
also a diverting novelty on a sym- 
phonic program, One may also won- 
aer why modern composers have not 
exploited the dramatic possibilities 
in the contrast between two modern 
grand pianos and a full-orchestra. 

The .reason may well be that two 
piano music is a kind that many 
mature musicians tire of A two 
piano recital can be Stimulating, or 
nothing more: but the necessity for 
perfect team-play is apt to result in 
a mechanical performance. Admir- 
able team-play there undoubtedly 
was last night from Mr. and Mrs. 
Luboshutz. They also played grace- 
fully and with a very just under- 
Standing of Mozartian Style, which 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
shared. The cadengzas were hap- 
pily brief, and altogether it was a 
most Satisfying performance that 
Was cordially applauded by the au- 
dience. 

We need not dwell on the fine in- 
terpretation of the Brahms 4th, a 


masterpiece that should be thor- 
oughly familiar to Boston audiences, 
It is moreover a work that, by its 
Profound intellectual) content, can 
Stand repeated hearings. It sounded, 
if anything, more Superbly last 
night than. on Friday. The concert 
will be repeated this afternoon, 
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Extra Symphony 
Series Begin: | 
R 25,193 £f- Cn 


Bizet was born one hundred 
years ago today, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky set the First “L’Arle- 
Slenne”. Suite at the beginning 
of the opening program of the 
extra series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The composer of “Carmen,” who 
had a great future ahead of him 
when he was cut off shortly after 
‘the production of his master- 
piece, also had something of a 
past, as this Suite Clearly indi-. 
cates. Not even its persistent re- 
iteration has completely dulled 
its edges. And when the music 
is presented as it was at last 
hight’s concert (repeated this 
afternoon), re-animated by bry, 
Koussevitzky and played with 
Surpassing brilliance and beauty 
of tone by his orchestra, the mu- 
Sic has power as well as charm. 
For middle number of a pro- 
gram that ended with the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony there 
was the occasionally heard Con- 
certo of Mozart for “two pianos 
and orchestra. The soloists were 
a& remarkably matched pair of. 
pianists, Pierre Luboshutz and | 
Genia Nemenoff. They played 
with bravura but also with sen- 
timent; with polish but also 
with flexibility. The accompani- 
ment under Dr. Koussevitzky 
was in the same vein. With no 
attempt to read into the music 
what was not there, the per- 
‘ormers brought off a presenta- 
lon that was almost perfect in 
its blending of sensibility, aris- 
tocracy and virtuosity. M. S. 


pole? seal VAE SEK... 


Genia Nemenoff and Pierre Lubo- 
Shutz, duo pianists, last night ap- 
peared for the first time as soloists 
with the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at the season's first Monday 
concert, Since—following the de- 
Parture of last season—the Monday 
and Tuesday :concerts wil] this year 
be played on consecutive days with 
the same program serving for both, 
these two Russian artists will again 
be heard at Symphony Hall this 
afternoon, 

They played Mozart's E-flat Con- 
certo for two pianos. a works infre- 
quently offered today despite its 
real popularity, The reason, natu- 
Tally, is that despite the emergence 
of a number of Piano “teams” in 
the past several years, orchestral 
soloists as a rule stil] come singly 
and not in pairs. Technically, Mr. 
and Mrs. Luboshutz (as they are in 
private life) are phenomenally well 
matched, Listening to them. with 
eyes closed, one would be hard put 
to say when the first stopped play- 
Ing and the other began. Their 
tone is beautiful, their style highly 
polished. They performed Mozart 
elegantly and with grace, so fluently 
that it may be carping to observe 
that more “bite” and sparkle would 
have been desirable, Particularly 
In the witty last movement. 

Both artists were warmly received 
by the Monday audie.jce. So were 
Dr, Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
for their share in an admirable per- 
formance, 

The name of Bizet is associated 
with opera and not with symphony 
programs because that illustrious 
Frenchman was in his short life- 
time a composer for the theatre. He 
left behind as Suitable material for 
modern concert use only the two 
Suites arranged from his incidental 
music to Daudet’s play, “L’Ar- 
lesienne.” Since today is the 100th 
winiversary of Bizet’s birth. Dr. 
Koussevitzky appropriately chose to 


‘observe it by playing the first of 


those two suites. a 

Here again, in a reading that ran 
to vivid contrasts, conductor and 
orchestra showed how hackneyed 
music may be restored to life at 
the hands of virtuosi, The minuet 
was taken a little too rapidly for 
one listener’s taste, and some may 
have thought the beginning of the 
prelude too dramatically empha- 
sized. Yet as a whole the perform- 


ance was truly brilliant. 


The evening ended with Brahms’ 


Fourth Symphony, re-created with 
| that exceptional depth and passion 
‘which have for some years been 
identifying traits of Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s treatment of this mighty 
score. There are occasions, where 
music is concerned, when words are 
a pallid medium to convey an idea 
of just what happened, Last night 


was ane of t 


HONOR’ MEMORY 
OF COMPOSER 


Symphony- Orchestra in 
Tribute to Bizet 


Le - Gal a5, (53 f 


orges “tézet, Whose “Carmen”? made 
him the ?ilest brilliant figure in the 
annals of French opera, was born 100 
years ago today. Of this fact, Dr. Kous- 
gevitzky has taken cognizance by plac- 
ing at the head of the programme of 
last night’s and this afternoon’s ‘“‘sup- 
plementary” symphony concerts, Bizet’s 
®econd best work, the incidental music 
to Daudet’s play, “L’Arlesienne’’—or 
rather the first of the two orchestra] 
Suites later drawn from that music. 
Like the Peer Gynt Suite of Grieg, 
this “‘L’Arlesienne’’ No. 1 used to ap- 
pear with some regularity on the pro- 
grammes of the regular symphony con- 
certs. But the Frenchman’s suite and 
that of the Norwegian were relegated 


to the “Pops,” some timé ago, or at 


best to the concerts of the extra series, 
It is a far cry from the first perform- 
ance of the “L’Arlesienne”’ music, with 
@ none-too-expert theatre orchestra, to 
the tonal glorification, last evening, ac- 
eorded the Prelude, Minuet, Adagietto 
and Carillon that make the First Suite. 

Now that the Monday and Tuesday 
Goncerts have been combined, the sub- 
ecribers to the latter are faring con- 
siderably better in the matter of solo- 
ists. There were two, last evening, as 
there will be today, though their talents 
were merged in a single performance, 
that of Mozart’s Concerto for Two Pia- 
nofortes in E-flat major. These paired- 
pianists, making their first appearances, 
mot only in Symphony Hall but in Bos- 
ton, are Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff, in private life, Mr. and Mrs. 
Luboshutz. The first demand made upon 


duo-pianists, whether heard with or 
without orchestra, is that they achieve. 


unanimity of thought and utterance, 


@nd this requirement Mr. and Mrs. Lue 
boshutz met, last evening. It might be | 


complained, however, that while con« 
veying the grace of Mozart’s music, 
they missed a little of its sparkle, an 
element abundantly supplied by the or- 
chestra, 

By way of conclusion, Dr. Koussevit- 


gky offered the Fourth Symphony of! 


Brahms, so superbly set forth by him 
and his orchestra at the concerts of 
Jast Friday and Saturday. On the part 
of the audience, enthusiasm ran high, 
whether the object of the applause hap- 
pened to be the soloists, the suite or 
the symphony. 


Notable events are announced for 


the shorter series of, six Monday 
evening and six Tuesday afternoon 
concerts by ‘the Bostoit Symphony 


Orchestra in Symphony Hall, open- 
ing Oct. 24 and 25. Distinguished 
soloists, two’ guest conductors of the 
highest “standing in the musical 
world, and four programs under the 
direction of Serge Koussevitzky are 
announced for this series in which, 
occurring approximately once a 
month, the programs of the Monday 
evening concert will be repeated on 
the following Tuesday afternoon. 
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Hindemith Dances Played 
Second Time by Symphony 


Rendition Vies for Attention with Debut in 


America of Finnish 


An American debut of a Fin- 
nish violinist in a comparatively 
rarely performed concerto and a 
tepetition of the Hindemith 
“Symphonic Dances,” first played 
last Thursday and Friday, vied 
for attention last evening at the 
second concert of the Monday 
series by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky. &/< 
ruutuae i ahd S57 nity 


of hearing again the Hindemith 
dances, easily the most interest- 
ing new work which has been of- 
fered thus far this season, might 
well obscure other sentiments on 


the occasion. On a second heéar- 


ing, with the strain of novelty 
somewhat relaxed in the mind of 


the listener, the beauties as well : 


as the obvious merits of the piece 
became even more apparent. 
For, omitting for the moment 
their more technical aspects, the 
dances are, above all, eminently 
agreeable to listen to; there is 
nothing of the abstruse and 
purely intellectual in them to 
frighten away the lay listener. 
The themes are melodic and 
easily remembered, and_ the 
form, while original, is simple, 
logical and not difficult to follow. 
It would require many more 
hearings and careful study to 
discuss even superficially Hinde- 
mith’s construction and working 
out of the symphony which the 


Violinist Anja Ignatius 
ing variety and consistency of 


mood, style ranging from the 
bare, severe and contrapuntal to 


the somberly lyrical, infinitely 
dexterous handling of the or- 
chestra. After two hearings, the 


second movement, the Scherzo, 
with its three-sectional slow por- 
tion, was most impressive. 

Anja Ignatius, playing the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto, gave 
a praiseworthy performance in 
‘that she seemed thoroughly to 
understand the nature of the 
music at hand. She avoided the 
pitfalls of over-sentimentaliza- 
tion and showiness which the 
rhapsodic, violinistic nature of 
the concerto might set for the 
unwary. On the other hand, 
something, nervousness perhaps, 
tended to make her tone a little 
thin and her playing vigorous 
rather than robust. Occassionally 
at first she seemed to skid in her 
fast passage-work. Otherwise she 
was quite in rapport with the 
music. The audience testified its 
approval with applause, even be- 
tween the movements. — 

The orchestra and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky gave their customary bril- 
liant reading of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, which rounded 
out the program. If Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky chose to take the final 
movement at a rather slower 


| speed than is the choice of cer- 
_ tain other conductors, perhaps 
_ the performance gained thereby 
“dances” really constitute: amaz-| 


in impressiveness. J.E. 


Pen vee hony Orchestra 
oh ge 29,153 mmc 


For the second ‘concert in the She has excellent technical equip- 
Monday-Tuesday series by the Bos- Ment and a warmth of temperament 


ton Symphony Orches . Which serves her well on the inter- 
hems 0 ang abet pretative side. The concerto (the 


sevitzky arranged @ program cOm~ only one which Sibelius has com- 
prising the Hindemith Symphonic posed for the violin) is not simple. 
Dances and the Beethoven Fifth Written in 1903, it has been heard 
Symphony, in C minor, Op, 67 for here a number of times. Singularly 
the purely orchestral items. The Si- enough, it was & woman (Maud 
belius Concerto in D minor, Op. 47 Powell) who introduced it to pa- 
for Violin and Orchestra, served to trons of the Boston Symphony 
introduce to a Boston audience Miss | Orchestra. It presents enormous 
Anja Ignatius-Hirvensalo, who is technical difficulties, calling for 
making her American debut at this | great strength of wrist, bow-arm 
pair of concerts. and fingers. Miss Ignatius seemingly 
The Hindemith dances have re- has everything by way of technical 
cently been reviewed in this page. Proficiency. There is little opportu- 
A second hearing again impressed nity for the display of the essentially 
the listener. This performance.also romantic, yet during the Adagio di 
more fully revealed the adept use of Molto the violinist summoned a full 
contrapuntal figures to point up a| deep tone with a well rounded vi- 
dance form. We again wished for, rato. 
visual as well as oral presentation,| . AS 4 display piece for her talents 
since the music is definitely of the | ‘M@ concerto served Miss Ignatius 
dance, Dr. Koussevitzky last night well, and at its conclusion she re- 
gave an illuminating performance. C@!ved a deserved ovation. Her per- 
The Beethoven Symphony also re-_ formance lacked but One thing .. 
ceived a revealing performance, and CO™MpPlete steadiness ... but there 
while on occasion there may have 7°Ubtless_ were contributing factors 
been slight over-emphasis in nuance, | Which placed her at a slight disad- 
the work as a whole was played with | Vantage. The orchestral accompani- 
customary virtuosity, / ment bristles With difficulties: the 
Miss Ignatius comes to America | SUPport lent the” soloist last night 
with the endorsement of the man/| did not in every degree meet the 
Whose work she’ played, and with| equirements of the work, although 
that of Bruno Walter. Their con- | e performance was a brilliant one 
fidence in her ability is. wel} founded. | G. M. §S, 
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MONDAY SYMPHONY |. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The second concert of the Mon- 
yay-Tuesday subsidiary series by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
last night in Symphony Hall. Anja 
Ignatius, violinist, ee soloist. 
m was as follows: 
ae Dances. Sees cee A at deer cates 
iolin Concerto in D minor Op. «malted 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor ed id 
Once again and for the thifd time 
freely confessed in these columns 
the new Hindemith score impressed 
as independent and remarkable 
music. The composer has ideas to 
express and a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of how to set them forth in 
‘the idiom of the modern orchestra. 
The result cannot help but be in- 
teresting no matter how strange the 
composer’s individual style may ap- 
‘pear to be. Hindemith is an intel- 
Jectual composer and to some extent 
Must be listened to from that point 
of view. But the vigor of his sense 
of rhythm has an immediate appeal 
as well. The Symphonic Dances 
have a right to be considered as 


om pps bt ge ea work, 
and at that we may for the time be- 


ing leave them. 

We had some reason to expect a 
more arresting performance of the 
Sibelius Concerto than that which 
Miss Ignatius offered last night. 
That she would have the requisite 
technical proficiency could be taken 
for granted, since no violinist in 
his right senses would attempt the 
Sibelius Concerto without it. But 
Miss Ignatius, even though a young 
Finnish artist making her first ap- 
pearance in America, cast no in- 
timate or searching light on this 


admirable, work of her great com 
patriot. 4/ 2¢e FY AL 7 A 

It was, to be framk, ther tam 
performance. Miss Ignatius’s tone 
is somewhat thin and, with an oc- 
casional insecurity of attack, did 
not succeed in bringing out to the 
best either the brilliant or the lyri- 
cal qualities of the Concerto. The 
orchestral support, by contrast, had 
that vitality which was needed in 
the soloist’s interpretation. An en- 
ergetic and at the same time sonor- 
ous and poetic performance of the 
Beethoven 5th Symphony under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s leadership concluded 
the concert. 


48 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Anja. Ignatius, young Finnish vio- 
linist, made her American debut 
at the Boston Symphony concert 
last night, as soloist in the Sibelius 
Concerto. The program for the sec- 
ond pair of concerts in the Monday- 
Tuesday series otherwise consisted 
of Hindemith’s “Symphonic Dances,” 
introduced to Boston by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky and t!.e orchestra last 
week, and the Fifth Symphony of 
Betthoven. 

Possessor of a sound technic, Miss 
Ignatius gave a musicianly, clean- 
cut performance of a work heard all 
too rarely, though it is certainly 
the most treasurable violin concerto 
since that of Brahms. Like the vio- 
lin concertos of Brahms and Bee- 
thoven, this by Sibelius is no virtu- 
oso show-piece but a great master- 
work. Apart from technical diffi- 
culties, it demands from a soloist 
uncommon discernment if its dis- 
eer eee are to be ught 
out, 

Miss ME 153k Me... 
played it intimately and subtly 
rather than with fire and boldness. 
If one listener continues to prefer 
a more forceful interpretation, that 
must be regarded simply as a matter 
of individual taste. Miss Ignatius 
was deservedly acclaimed, both by 
the audience and the musicians up- 


on the stage. 


Hindemith’s tart, bracing “Sym- 
phonic Dances” sound even finer 
than they had at last Thursday’s 
concert, Here is music unquestinn- 
ably Teutonic in its strength and 
solidity, full of passion, substantial 
and admirably written even if it 
does not go very deep. : 

Conductor and orchestra collabo- 
rated in a thrilling but not im- 
peccable performance of Beetho- 
ven’s most familiar symphony. The 
program will be repeated this after- 
noon at 3.—C. W. D. 


Boston Symphony Orc a 
- Subscri » de Fea d 
Tuesday Series of Boston Symphony 


concerts, as well as those who at- 
tend on Fridays and Saturdays, are 
Privileged to hear Georges Enesco as 
Suest conductor during his pre=2nt 
visit to Boston. For the third pro- 
€ram of the shorter series at Sym- 
phony Hall last evening, Mr. Enesco 


Began with two works from his con-| 
‘certs of last week—Mozart’s “Haff- 
ner” Symphony, and the .“Chef cu 
Lautari” by the young Rumanian 
Dinu Lipatti. These he followed 
with his own Second Suite for Or- 
chestra and, according to a late revi- 


sion of the list, his two Rumanian 
Rhapsodies. | : 

Both as composer and as an ex; 
ceptionally modest and gifted con- 
ductor, Mr. Enesco again triumphed. | 
The Monday audience, no less than | 
those last week, accorded him gra- 
tifyingly warm applause. No doubt 
it is reasonable to claim that his 
rhapsodies, fascinating and _ alto- 
gether charming music, made a 
deeper popular impression than his 
Suite. 

If the rhapsodies are less pre- 
tentious they are also, to one:listener, 
fresher and more inspired than the 
Suite. The latter continues to in- 
terest because of its basic principle: 
Dissonant modern music cast in old 
forms. Yet it seems planned where 
the rhapsodies are a pure flow of 
melody, and abstractly intellectual 
while the evocations of the Ruma- 
nian folk spirit shed a friendly 
warmth. 

Mr. Enesco will end his visit with 
this afternoon’s program. The fourth 
concerts of the series, Feb. 20 and 
21, will be conducted by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky. Myra Hess, pianist, 
wll be soloist,—C, W. D. 


Supplementary Concerts 
(te Von 


The’ Symphony concerts of Monday 
évening and yesterday afternoon, the 
second supplementary pair, served to 
introduce to Boston a young, blonde 
and altogether comely Finnish Violinist, 


Anja Ignatius, who was heard, appro- 
priately enough, in the Concerto of. 


Sibelius, For the rest, the programme 
contained the “Symphonic Dances of 
Hindemith, introduced: to Boston at the 
last pair. of regular concerts, and’ 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, ~ 

In only one respect did Miss Ignatius’ 
performance of her Countryman’s con- 
certo fall short: her tone was prevail- 


ingly too.small, albeit of excellent 


quality. And Miss Ignatius’ Playing was 
refreshingly true to pitch. Time was 
When the music of Sibelius Was, at 


least for some, strange ang ais.urpdigg. 


Heard after Hindemith’s Dances, .it 
seemed unusually comfortable and’ res 


assuring, ag the music of » Brahms 


might have sounded:20 years«ago, had 
it followed upon that of Sibelius, 


ENESCO GIVES 


EXTRA CONCERT 


Takes Symphony Through 
Monday Series 


phe Catqad. Fok 
BY WARREN’ STOREY SMITH 


The programme which Georges Enesco 

prepared for the Symphony Concerts 
of last evening. and this afternoon, 
with which he concluded his present 
visit to Boston, is drawn in part from 
the list offered by him at the regular 
concerts of last week and from the 
one that he presented here last March. 
With Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony 
for beginning it proceeded through 
Lipatti’s ‘‘Chef cu lautayi,”” or ‘‘Merrys 
making with Fiddlers,” and Mr. 
Enesco’s own Second Suite, to his two 
Rumanian Rhapsodies, the first of 
which brought the end. 

Once more Mr. Enesco conducted a 
sound performance of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony, a work heard less often than 
it deserves. Once more Lipatti’s strong- 
ly rhythmed, not too subtle composi«- 
tion, greatly pleased an audience, as 
did the composer-conductor’s Rhapsos 
dies and Suife. The Second Rhapsody, 
introduced to Boston at the concerts of 
last Friday and Saturday, was added 
as an afterthought and, truth to tell, 
the First would would have made a 
stronger impression had it been heard 
uncompanioned by its less interesting 
successor, 

As for the ‘Suite. which Mr. Enesco 
made known to us‘iast spriwg;<houeh, 
it has effective moments, it can hardly 


be said to improve greatly on further. 


acquaintance. We have here another 
instance of new wine in old bottles, the 
sort of thing attempted, and to hap- 
pier result, in Ravel’s “The Tomb of 
Couperin.’’ The difference between the 
two works ié6é, indeed, the difference 
betweentaient ard genius. 
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(7 1939 MONDAY SYMPHONY hherala 


¢ third concert of the Monday- its emotional content 1s remote from 
dhiteday series by the Boston Sym~-!a set of stylized dances. Mr. Enesco 
phony orchestra, Georges Enesco | has simply used a handy, ready- 


‘conducting, was given last night in 


made form and poured into it his 
own, more exotic thought. The Sec- 


Symphony Hall. The program Was a5|onq Rumanian Rhapsody again im- 


follows: anes eg 
f jor, affner,’’ 
Symphony in D major oO 
“Chef cu lautari’’ ae ..Lipatti 
Suite for Orchestra ‘No. 2 . Bnesco 
Rumanian Rhapsody No. 2 Op. ‘11. . Enesco 
(Rumanian Rhapsody No, lin A m Wp Jor, 
_ Op. 11, S inesco 


Mr. Enesco has had rather a full 


program of work during his current 


visit to Boston as guest-conductor of 
the orchestra. His programs at the 
Cambridge concert, the regular pair 
in Symphony Hall and the Monday- 
Tuesday series have, however, been 
much the same, with the exception 
that in last night’s and this after- 
noon’s concerts his Second Suite and 
First Rumanian Rhapsody have 
been substituted for his symphony. 
The change will not be regretted by 
those who heard the symphony, for 
Mr. Enesco’s intensely romantic in- 
spiration is better exemplified in a 
smaller form than a symphony, 
where his gifts tended to run to seed. 

The suite, for example, which was 
heard here last year, may be cast in 
a classical, 18th century form; but 


| pressed us as music of remarkably 
poetic feeling. The rhythmic verve 


and popular brilliance of the fam- 
iliar First Rhapsody is perhaps less 
typical of the pre-war period in 
music than its more nostalgic and 
romantic companion, though we 
must remember that this was a time 
when such composers as Stravinsky 
and Prokofieff were setting forth a 
newer and more incisive style. As a 
composer Mr. Enesco could not be 
considered a pione@r, though he has 
a right in view of the works played 
last night to-be regarded as a creator 
of real talent. ! 


Mr. Enesco’s visit last year was so 
successful and the sincerity of his 
conducting so apparent, that it was 
only natural that he should have 
been asked to repeat it. With this 
aftermoon’s concert he brings that 
&ll.too short visit to a close. He is 
also ‘richly entitled to the evident 
spirit of cordiality that his audiences 
have clearly meant to express. 


A. W. W. 


Enesco in_the Monday Series 


The a lak d mphfny Orchestra, reading.” 
last night in Grass Hall, gave The Lipatti item in performance 


the third concert in its current Mon- Tevealed nothing which had not been 
day-Tuesday series, with the dis- recognized previously at the Friday 
tinguished . Rumanian, Georges ee asec yet it Soy a 
Enesco as guest conductor. For pro-/S¢rtain amusement, more suited, per- 


gram, Mr. Enesco chose varied items, DAP, to a less formal type of con- 
repeating: several which he had © 
listed at the preceding concerts of 
the week-end and again paying 
homage to one of his young com- 


Mr. Enesco’s own suite was.con- 
ducted by him at a concert of the 
orchestra last spring. It-is not as 
patriots. We again heard the Mozart Ghatona! 2? iene cemed’to ello 
“Haftner Symphony and Dinu more closely aes we had realized, 

patti’s “Chef cu lautari,” in ad- 
diti | the pattern set by Bach. The Mon- 

ition to which the conductor offered day patrons also were accorded un- 
one ord geting ee Ri ppp cre expectedly the opportunity to ‘take 
No. 2. and a set hain iit ber their choice between the first and 
Seas 48 teha nana No ras second rhapsodies, a privilege not 
Rhapsody. No. 2. penny . IS always given to a Boston audience. 

. Although the first was, accorded a 

Since the major portion of this|oucing reception, it was to the sec- 
program has been reviewed recently 444 that.the audience really re- 
in this column, there remains little sponded with a miniature ovation 
tera Poa ¢ the Mosse sturdy After all, it does have toe-tickling 

ayt music. characteristics which are not to be 


He evidently feels it as vigorous 
music, and identifies it with vigorous |Comed tha rights. ba cing 3 


rhythms. sviamntie oven thamen ois alike responded with enthusiasm to 
> * ‘ ro , 
listener might take exception to the reno patter mse “i . 





MYRA HESS AT 


EXTRA CONCERT 


| 
| ” 
Soloist With Symphony in 


Schumann Co erte 
r  £a& byt 73 
Co nen 34 F SMITH 


Not often have the subscribers to the 
extra series of Symphony Concerts re- 
‘eeived so attractive a programme as 
the one presented by Dr. Koussevitzky 
last evening and which will be heard 
again this afternoon. As is the rule at 
these concerts, Dr. Koussevitzky drew 
somewhat on programmes already pre- 
sented this season. Prokofieff’s musi- 
eal fairy tale, ‘Peter and the Wolf,” 
with Richard Hale as the narrator, 
heard at the recent Pension Fund Con- 
cert, had place on last evening’s list, 
as did Ravel’s ‘La Valse,” another 
item from this. so-called ‘Concert 
Extraordinaire.’’ 

For the rest, however, this pro- 
gramme was comprised of music that 
had not been heard in Boston this 
season. The opening number was Moz- 
art’s youthful Symphony in A major, 
which Dr. Koussevitzky introduced here 
in the fall of 1936, and the remaining 
and chief item on the programme was 
the Pianoforte Concerto of Schumann 
with Myra Hess as the soloist. Ever 
since Miss Hess played this most ro- 
mantic concertos at a Pension Fund 
Concert a few years ago the music has 
seemed to be peculiarly her own. Pos- 
sibly last evening’s performance was 
a little less inspired, as the phrase 
goes, but it would still be difficult to 
imagine a more sympathetic perform- 
ance from any other pianist. AS was 
the case when Miss Hess played the 
Beethoven C minor Concerto at the 
concerts of last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, the audience was 
tumultuously enthusiastic. Nor’*was it 
any Yess appreciative of the combined 
efforts of Prokofieff, Dr. Koussevitzky 


and Mr. Hale. In the familiar music Celerating the whole 
of “La Valse’ conductor and orchestra undoubtedly wise, 


quite ‘outdid themselves. 


»~ MONDAY SYMPHONY 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The fourth concert in the Monday- 
Tuesday series by the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky 
conducting, was given last night in 
Symphony Hall. Myra Hess, pianist, 
was the soloist. Richard Hale, nar- 


rator, assisted. The program a 
follows: ae aff 
Mozart—Symphony in A major, K. No. 201. 
Prokofieff— Peter and a0 ; Wolf,’’ an 

orchestral fairy tale for children, Op. 67. 
Schumann—Piano Concerto in A minor, 


Op. , 
Ravel—‘‘La Valse,’? Choreographic Poem. 


As often happens in this subsidiary 
series, last night’s concert was a 
particularly delightful and rewarding 
occasion. The combination of Mo- 
zart’s enchanting symphony, Proko- 
|fieff’s amusing fairy tale, the glor- 
ious Schumann concerto and Ravel’s 
stimulating “waltz” proved, as might 
easily have been anticipated, irresis- 
tible. Moreover, it was all brilliantly 
‘played. Dr. Koussevitzky showed the 
finest judgment in interpretation 
between the classical, the modern 
and the romantic. 

Miss Hess, as on the weekend con- 
certs, gave a performance that was 
engrossing to listen to. Some might 
even prefer her Schumann to her 
Beethoven, though this is matter 
for conversational dissection rather 
than _@ printed appraisal. The 
phrasing, the rhythmic problems, 
were all takén care of in expert 
fashion. Again there was a won- 
derful sense of co-ordination with 
the orchestra and conductor. Again 
there was the feeling of the music 
first, last and all the time. 

“Peter and the Wolf” has ob- 
viously’ come to stay. It would be 
interesting to test its effect upon 
an audience of children; but the 
beauty and freshness of its melodies 
and the sparkle of its orchestration 
can always have a wider appeal. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s policy of ac- 


performance is 


though possibl 
the composer might have prefered 


that the wood-wind themes be not 
too hurried. There is no point here 
in laboring the fact that we have 
not seen and still do not see eye 
to eye with Mr. Hale’s narration of 
the text. He has spoken it enough 
now and has noticed the. reaction 
on a number of audiences so that 
he need have scant concern with 
= close, | 
Ravel’s remarkable -“La Valse” 
brought this exceptional concert to 
it oe 
will be repeated this afternoon. 

The next pair in the series will be 
given—in the middle of our annual 
session with the Metropolitan Opera, 
unhappily—on March 20 and 21. 
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MONDAY SYMPHONY 


¢ De yy cr FS 

, ter, tement based upon 

oncert by the Easton ter, desperate excl ) | 

srepheny ara (hah age Pmt Anse iat a 
as given las na ’ 3 
ereonony Hail. Ernest Bloch Jewish pieces, Lrypadon Br thd 
all the guest conductor. The a pears at his Rat me “ie Sith 
ist was Jean Bedetti, wellist, of the Jomo,” the mag Mlb i 


S é’ s the supre 
ee ne of this predominant Bloch charac- 


egg Symphonic Interludes from teristic, It is a long, Jewish wer 
“Macbeth” Three Jewish Poems interrupted by rich, descriptive yh 
Bloch ‘'Schelomo,’? Hebrew Rhapsody fOr jysigns to the sumptuousness 


Bloch. : 
’cello and orchestra ‘Helvetia’? Solomon’s court. AS played last 


F Ot loquence by Jean 
night, with great eloq 
ores Bedetti, the ’cello’s melody seemed 


One suspects that were the f 


's music to con is of all the an- 
Sesh longer, Boston's musical public + lee! ) “the synagogue. No 
would soon reach a state of nervous inuous paroxysm of embell- 


t more s 

exhaustion. This statement is no ad Waals tor ila 
ast any aspersions upon ishment co p vn 

a aiosh's posse qualities nor to within the limits of our mode 


cale. 
eens bis comoinad over maar on Helvetia: the Land of Mountains 


s, which 7 

Phunk aig llega obviate and its People, ‘which a ener dase 
the possibility of his writing tire- by the tan. =e Bi performed 
ome music. But tiring Bloch’s music fresco for orches «" t time in Bos- 
SSetainiy is to any vne who listens last night for a ; ieanlinity was 
attentively and conscientiously inton. Its Fehe atanant after the 

der to make the most of a valuable welcome, at the sdeutlive ‘nt 
ortunity to hear the music per- strain of the first eho sb he oh 
formed by the composer himself the oe ae on convincing in 
upon that superb and sympathetic |tion is not q which might be 


| | usic, 
instrument, the Boston Symphony, |this a “waielnin® The national 


; luptuous excitement styled f 
in Bloch’s musle which keeps one’s hymn aw rive pore dg Pinas 
perres Combinually. oth ogee, S00 Decal etter tha natinntiene of the 
ee See ee ae descriptive passages where the com-~ 


erance which leaves one re- ee a. 
Posed and stimulated, but a sinis- poser was most successfu 


S¥MPHONY HALL 
osth Mee MITA rie ah thy, (Paes of 


_ 'Ernest Bloch which have made 


Continuing his appearances 
guest conductor of his own mv 
at the Boston Symphony conte 
Ernest Bloch last night offered - 
other opportunity for further 


quaintance with the man’ and — 
works. The distinguished Sw. 
American composer, of Jewish - 


cestry, gave further evidence of 


vitality as conductor and his sigr 
cance as writer of music in a r 
gram that included works both v 
and without a racial character ; 
background, 

TI'wo pieces on the program w 
heard in last week’s concerts. T: 
are the two ‘‘Macbeth” interlu 
and the “Three Jewish Poems.”’ 
addition were performed “Sec? 
omo,’ Hebrew Rhapsody for viol 
cello and orchestra with Jean ° 


detti of the Boston Symphony 
| Soloist, and—for the first time 


| 


Boston—“Helvetia.” 
“Helvetia” represents someth 
of Block’s native land as his “Am 


| ica” does of this land. In it 


| 


| 
} 


personal, or at least the personali: 


element is absent, giving way to. 


attempt to represent in pictorial ; 
programistic music “the land 

mountains. and its people.” This 

accomplishes in a style that. as ° 
composer himself says, is “clee 
diatonic and tonal,” with free 7 
of folk-song material, martial ; 
hymn-like melodies. There is c: 
siderable vigor and undoubted pc 
er in “Helvetia.” From the point 


view and as the object for wh 


it was written, it is unquestiona 
successful, 

Mr. Bedetti, who twice in t 
seasons has playéd the solo par’ 
“Schelomo,” presented a marvel 
violoncello mastery. Agile execut 
of leaps and passages, mellow, si- 
ing, or dramatic tone, were his c’ 
spicuous accomplishments, 

The. same program, with — 
Block conducting, will be repee 
tonight, , 


up the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra over the 
past week-end, under the direc- 
tion of the composer, were sup- 
plemented at the concert of the 
Monday series last evening by 


two more of his orchestral com- 
positions: These were “Schelo- 
mo” (“Solomon”); a Hebrew 
Rhapsody for ’cello and orches- 
tra, with Jean Bedetti as soloist, 
and the Symphonic Fresco, “Hel- 
vetia,” the latter heard for the 
first time in Boston. The two 
symphonic interludes from the 
composer’s opera, “Macbeth” ang 
the “Three Jewish Poems,” 
heard at the regular concerts 
last week, made up the rest of 
the program. 

The Rhapsody “Schelomo” im- 
pressed one as occupying a high 
position in the roster of Bloch’s 
music as heard during his recent 
visit. Much more obviously Jew- 
ish in feeling than the “Poems,” 
it is lush, imaginative, spontan- 
cous music. There is little sug- 
gestion of ponderousness or of 
laboring a point, qualities which 
often obtrude themselves on the 
listener to Bloch’s music, While 
itS almost frenzied, lavish Orien- 
talism may not be congenial to 
every ear, still the piece has both 
consistency and variety within 
that vein. As Soloist, Mr. Be- 
detti seemed to be well in sym- 
Pathy with the musical mood in 
‘hand, to a point of emotionalism 
Which led him at times into er- 
rors of intonation, excessive por- 


.. tamento, and an occasionally un- 


pleasant tone. 
“Helvetia, the Land of Moun- 
tains and Its People” Dresents, 
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as would be evident from the Hyh Qrchestra Plays His 
title, an entirely different facet a ae 

of Mr. Bloch’s talents. Although = Works Exclusively 

the composer terms it a “sym- y we of 

phonic fresco,” it is less a series , 

of tonal pictures than a musical It is seldom that an audience in Sym- 
evolution of a half-poetic, half’ phony Hall will show genuine interest 
narrative set of ideas. Mr. Bloch in @ programme of music by only one 
has followed his frequent prac-' composer. However, such a phenom- 
tice of providing his music wy enon took place for the third time last 
an elaborate Se ace Reel f night when “Irnest Bloch appeared as 
once read, sticks in © ade ’ guest-conductor with the Boston Sym- 
the listener and makes it hard phony, playing an entire programme of 
to ascertain how the piece his own compositions. 

would have sounded without a With the exception of ‘‘Helvetia,’” all 


. . the selections had been performed in 
literary aid. With folk tunes as Boston at previous symphonic concerts. 


chief thematic material, chosen “Macbeth” was played as recently as 
with a more discriminating saturday evening; “Three Jewish 
hand than in “America,” the Poems” also at the same time; ‘‘Schelo- 


; ; mo” back in January, when Gregor 
piece 1s developed a robust, Piatigorsky was the ’cellist. Last night 


traditional style, building up to Jean Bedetti stepped out of the first 
a truly effective climax in the ‘cello aesk ana performed the solo part 
third section. in his usual commendable manner 

With respect to the remain- pgp was to “ty gin 3 ahi of both 

: _ the audience and the composer, 

der of the program, It is a pleas The piece ‘‘Helvetia’”’ scored a decided 
ure to report that the Mac- Success which can safely be said to 
beth” interludes made an in- nave been due to the music and not the 
creasingly favorable impression composer’s presence. It represents 


; i~ Bloch’s feelings about his native land, 
after several hearings. Their Switzerland, and finely and_ skillfully 


directness, originality, and at ore they expressed. There is no senti- 
mospheric conviction recom: mental nostalgia or poignancy preva- 
mend them as a valuable addi- lent, nor is there. too much’ reliance on 


tion to any orchestral repertory. patriotic utterances. The music is cap- 
J.-E tivating and refreshing and deserves 


subsequent performances, 
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m 
soloist. the view. t has changed. 
lows: His admirable playing in the Brahms 
Moussorgs last night has clearly vindicated his 
Bhams admirers who predicted a future 


Pp ; ‘ 
jute Concerto No, 2 in B flat major, for him. 


Tchaikovsky Presumably most peop! 

Symphony No, 4 In F minor, Op. 36 own idea of the ideal’ pertoominaan 

A brilliant concert of familiar Of this concerto. If a fault could 
music brings the Monday-Tuesday € named last night it was, oddly 
series of the Boston Symphony to a ®Ough, that Mr. Glazer once or 
close last night and this afternoon, tWice came near to submerging the 
It is hardly necessary to discuss Piano part too much. He may well 
either the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- have done this deliberately, as if to 
phony or the Brahms Second Piano Say: “They shall not have me on the 
Concerto. Both have been played Carpet this time for pounding!” It 
here this season, and neither is an WS, 4s a matter of fact, a very just 
uncommon feature of any season. 2nd faithful interpretation, in which 
Moussorgsky’s hauntingly lovely the participation of the orchestra 
prelude to “Khovanstchina” is per- Under Dr, Koussevitzky, was natur- 
haps less well known, but it pre- ally of materia] importance, Mr 
sents no difficulties for the listener, Glazer is to be warmly congratu- 
One has but to listen and he: shall lated and was most cordially ap- 
hear, With so fine an interpretation plauded last night. A stirring read- 
as Dr. Koussevitzky gives and so ing of the Tchaikovsky brought the 
detiante a pianissimo as the orchestra concert to a close. 
en cigs the experience is by that The concert will be repeated this 
na € greater. afternoon. Attention should be 
‘ner of the Brahms concertos drawn to the interesting exhibition 
provides one of the severest tests of paintings and drawings of the 


to which a pianist can submit hi 
: m- orchestra a ¢ 
self. That Mr. Glazer succeeded so son, + work by Donald Grea- 
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Frank Glazer Soloist in 
Brahms’ Second P, certo 


BY W RREN Gf: SMITH 


With r. Koussevitzky again on the 
job the Symphony Orchestra gave last 
evening its final Monday concert of 
the season. The programme, to be re- 
peated this afternoon, consisted entire- 
ly of compositions already heard in the 
concerts of the longer series. These 
pieces were Moussorgsky’s Prelude to 
‘Khovanstchina,”’ the Second Piano- 
forte Concerto of Brahms and the 
Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. But 
whereas at a recent pair of regular con- 
certs the pianist in the Concerto had 
been Artur Rubinstein, the soloist last 
evening was Frank Glazer. 

Any comparisons between Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s performance of this longest of 
all concertos and that of Mr. Glazer 
must be a matter for private rumina- 
tion, rather than for public comment. 
Suffice it say that Mr. Glazer, who is 
still, according to the programme book, 
this side of 25, played this greatly ex- 
acting work with a maturity of con- 
'ception and execution that might have 
characterized a much older head and 
pair of hands. 

Brahms presents many problems, 
musical and technical, in this Concerto 
which, as a whole, seems today one of 
his more calculated, less genial and 
spontaneous creations. The trick is to 
make the piece hang together, to give 
it continuity and the sense of inevita- 
bleness. Mr. Glazer, with Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky to aid him, succeeded very well, | 
while his playing, as such, commanded | 
admiration. When vigor was required 
he had it to give, yet never was his | 
tone forced or hard and the more ex- 
pressive portions were played in the 
true Brahmsian spirit, with a warmth 
and mellowness that kept well clear of 
sentimentality. Best of all, the piano 
part was consistently free of the sug- 
gestion of thickness and heaviness that 
is not too easily avoided. Comments: 
on the superb performances of the re. 
mainder of the programme are hardly 
necessary. 
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By a Staff Photographer 


Serge Kou itzk 
Conductor of Boston . nlrmemet shina 


6 ‘ 
tion of the ‘Farew ymphony Orchestra, in his costume fo 


ell’ Symphony of Josef Haydn, seaarte 


poses at ‘spinet.’ 
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Koussevitzky's costume. | 
Staging of the “Farewell” Sym- 4 

phony, according to Mr. Munro, 

provides a formal background for | 

the splendid finery of Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky. and his musicians, a* 9 
whom will be in costume. A can 4- 
abra filled with electric “candles” 
will be suspended from the ceiling - 
above the stage, and there will be 
classic columns on either side. Real 
candles are’ to be perched on the 
musicians’ stands. As each player 


aw 26,1989 Prowse _.. 
Kousstbits y a "Haydn Fits 
Candlelight Piece for Stage 


, _ of course. | white stockings, white linen, pow- 
It wasn t es Rive dered, and either with a pigtail or 
It was Serge Hous ie a tie-wig’—never had a handsomer 
There he stood, an embodiment | ),.,4 qaécor than this one. Indeed, it 
of the eighteenth century, in coat; would have done an 18th-century 
of rich black broadcloth, -_ ten dandy proud. The general symphony 
splendent with gol raid, 
Phos eee. white FB ct and | by the conductor, himself , Who pro- } his candle, finally leaving the con- 
buckled pumps; and for final em- | claimed it “formidable,” in French. ductor alone with one lighted candle ° 
bellishment, his neck enfolded in Someone suggested the wig be | and a spinet. . 
a white silk tie. kept in the Symphony Hall safe un- Mr. Munro was pretty mum on his 
The other occupants of the room| til the “Concert Extraordinaire,” on spectacle for “The Daniel Jazz.” by 
at Symphony Hall gave the anach-| Feb. 1, for which it was designed and Gruenberg. The director produced a 
ronism away. Whatever else Papa} proceeds of which are to go toward sketch of the backdrop, however, 
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of “oh’s” and “ah’s” was climaxed | finishes and exits, he will blow out 


Haydn may have had to face, he! the Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
never stood fire to a battery of | Pension Fund. The program will be 
photographers’ flash bulbs. And | repeated one week later in New 
Papa Haydn would certainly have} York’s Carnegie Hall. 
been shocked to walk into an eight- Then the photographers went at 
eenth century drawing room and it again. | 
face the array of clothing which “Took like Haydn, Doctor,” they 
adorned those on hand for costume requested, pronouncing it like thé 
inspection at Symphony Hall, yes- “hey” in “hey-hey.” And it may be 
terday. that they were right. For in his 
Mme. Koussevitzky was there with contract with Prince Paul, Haydn's 
several others consulting in Rus- name is spelled “Heyden.” | 
sian and giving instructions in Eng~ Dr. Koussevitzky raised an im- 
lish to the fitter, a round little man perative Haydnesque forefinger and 


whose exotic buff, red, green; and 
blue color scheme seemed sufficiently. 
unorthodox to send a Friday sub- 
scriber scurrying to wherever Friday 
subscribers scurry. The remainder of! 
the Pension program, by the way 
will consist of Prokofieff 's “Peter and 
the Wolf,” and waltzes by Lanner 
Strauss, Sibelius and Ravel. 
Mr. Munro feels that his work at. 
Symphony come at least partly | 
under the Department of Utter 
Confusion, since the musicians’ cos« 
tumes for the Haydn number are 


Costumed as Haydn at the 
Boston Symphony concert 


who apparently labored under the the bulbs flashing in mid-air gave being done by H 
onl ang Aehislon that shouting is, proof that the photographers were Mr. Daniels wailed rag Mlle a 
the way to make those who do not) still there. “Between Haydn and Sandie ne 
speak fluent English understand The reporter had been assigned to Daniels and ‘The Daniel Jazz’ “re 
you. find out from Dr. Koussevitzky what all very complicated,” he confe . 

“How do you like it, Doctor?” he Joseph Haydn might have thought This is not Mr. Receretite Ant ssed. 
bellowed as he removed a pin here, of 1939 in contrast to 1772. But with sical venture. He staged Gr 4 Rea 
made a tuck there, or took a turn a long rehearsal in the morning, the “Oedipus Rex” for the Philad erg’s 
on his hands and knees around Dr. costume fitting and the photogra- League of Composers vt my spe 
Koussevitzky’s ankles. | phers, the conductor could not be : marionettes, about nine ve -foot 

“It is very nice,” replied Dr. interviewed. But that was not nearly so confusing, 
Koussevitzky quietly. Designer in Charge — ; fr pag 


“Would you like the waist a eves Instead, the publicity department 
higher? ... Do you think the coat eed a book about Haydn and 
is too long, Doctor?” continued the «ested a talk with a Jock Munro, 
gentleman on the floor. who has designed the sets for the 

All for the Pension Fund Pension Fund Concert. Mr. Munro 

Dr. Koussevitzky agreed with thes€ was dressed in gray slacks, a white 
suggestions and also complained sweater and a sports jacket. 
that the collar wasn’t comfortable. He is a sandy-haired young Cana- 

Beautiful as was the costume it- qian, who recently directed the 
self, the piéce de résistance of this Harvard Dramatic Club’s production 
neo-classical display was a Wig SO of Sheridan’s “The Critic,” and who 
beautifully made that the hairline gqgme to his present assignment 
was quite invisible. Papa Haydn— partly as the result of that produc- 
whose contract with Prince Paul tion and partly through the offices 
Anton of Esterhazy required that o¢ Robert Edmund Jones. Mr. Jones 
he and his musicians “appear IM js taking complete charge of Dr. 
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To the Music Baithe’ iT vé 


I propose a hearty vote of thanks 
to Dr. Koussevitzky, and to all con- 
cerned, for a most entertaining and 
enliyening evening at the Pension 
“Fun” Concert. The music critics (1% 
“am._ tempted to call them “Gentle- 
men of De-Press”), seem to have 


taken it very seriously and reviewed in AYDN | N B OSTO N 


it very solemnly, thereby missing the | 

whole point. It wasn’t a concert Serge K : 

to be criticized, but rather to be en- i Oussevitzky as_ he 
joyed light-heartedly, and, judging . wii! appear in the guise of 
from the laughter and applause, the | oseph ; 
audience appreciated this fact. The : Josep Haydn, conducting 
programme was clearly chosen and the Boston Symphony Or- 
offered something for all tastes. chestra—it 

Even those of us to whom jazz is | $ members also 
what the proverbial red rag should | in 18th century costume—in 
have been to “Ferdinand,” must have Havdn’ 0 

been diverted by the white-jacketed, | y s arewell Sym - 
The performance 


red-carnationed group under Mr. : phony.” 

Burgin’s serio-comic direction. : will b 

Again, our thanks to all concerned . | ; e on Wednesday eve- 
for a thoroughly enjoyable and en- : ning, Feb.. “ 
tertaining evening. : I, as a Concert 


*- 
Seer: oe er ee 
Oe 8 ee ee oe ~—ee enndees - 
er 


Fe ee ee ae 
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WINIFRED H. JOHNSTONE : Extraordinaire” for the ben- 


Boston, Feb. 2, efit of the orchestra’s pen- 


sion fund. 
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Symphony Orchestra 
Does a Few Turns 


Pension Fund Concert Employs 


A Few of the Theatrical Arts 


‘429 By MOSES SMITH | ranS.tel-.2. 

The elaborate program presented in Symphony Hall last eve- 
ning by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky 
was a sort of dignified high jinks, if such a contradiction in terms 
will be permitted. That is to say, the program was presented for 
the most part with the utmost seriousness and thereby achieved 
more humor, which was implicit in several numbers, than if the 
performers had attempted to clown them. Thus the joke in 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony, which consists in the fact that the 
members of the orchestra tip-toe off the stage one by one as the 
others go on playing, came off as well last night as if it had never 


been told before. a en aro. 

The presentation of the Sym- Fhe ney ge ‘ar 

phony, with all the performers first heard here under the com- 

in costume, seated before ae 

candle-lit desks and with a P0Ser’s direction last season, the 

modest mise en scene to aid i]- MUSicians doffed the natty white 
‘night-club coats employed in 


lusion, had rather more of the «: ; i 4 
atmosphere of the theater than. [he care gM cag yon 
is customarily associated with &MCe Saw the 8 


' familiar disposition of instru- 
elther the Symphony Orchestra ; : 

or Symphony Hall itself. In fact, Mentalists. With Richard Hale 
the better part of a page of the | to serve as admirable narrator 


printed program was consumed and the orchestra and Dr. 
in listing the “credits” for oa |Koussevitzky plying their ablest 
performance and for the su -\talents, the performance once 
sequent performance of Gruen- Hore recreated the rich flavors 


for a sentimental note on “Valse 
triste” by Sibelius and ended 
with Ravel’s massive “La valse,” 
which is almost like a waltz to 
end all waltzes. 1%) 

The Viennese waltzes and the 
Sibelius piece, stuff of the Pops 
repertory, were played with the 
consummate artistry and _ in- 
tensity of the musicians at their 
best. Anything less than their 
best, one may vehture, would 
scarcely have kept the great:ma- 
jority of the large and: fashion- 
able audience in their seats to 
hear a characteristically bril- 
liant performance of “La valse,” 
beginning at about eleven 
o’clock. 


THEATRICAL EVENT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
in planning a Concert Extraordi- 


naire to be given 1n Boston Feb. 1, 
and in New York Feb. 8, for the 
benefit of the pension fund, has 
abandoned stiff collar symphony 
tradition and gone theatrical to 
provide a good show. 

Robert Edmond Jones, famous for 
his work in the New York theater 


Ft fe 7. 


As Haydn in Benefit Here 


18th Century Dress Will Be 
Worn by Orchestra Tomorrow 
Serge Koussevitzky and _ the 


musicians of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra will wear eighteenth 
century costumes when they appear 
at Carnegie Hall tomorrow night to 


begin a “Concert Extraordinaire” 


for the benefit of the orchestra’s 
pension fund with Joseph Haydn’s 
“Farewell” symphony. -Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, whose costume has been 
designed by Robert Edmond Jones, 
will represent Haydn, conducting 
Prince Anton Esterhazy’s orchestra 
during his long term of musical 
service with that nobleman’s family 
at Esterhaz, then a part of Hungary. 
The musicians’ stands will be lighted 
with candles. ‘ 
The symphony was originally de- 
signed as a protest against econo- 
mies in the Prince’s musical budget. 
In the finale, the musicians put out 
their candles a go out, one by 


and with color movies in Holly-jone, during the music. Tomorrow 
wood, is designing for Dr. Kousse- inight’s program also includes the 
vitzky a costume in the period of first local performance of Prokofieff’s 


Josef Haydn to be worn when he 
leads the orchestra through that 


| 


“Peter and the Wolf,’ with Richard 
Hale, as narrator: Louis Gruenberg’s 


composer's Farewell Symphony. Toi“The Daniel Jazz,” to be sung by 


insure complete theatrical illusion |Colin O 


during the piece, the costume is 


national group of waltzes. 


being executed by Eaves, famous Be y 
costumer to the New York theater Smee: 
at large, while Dr. Koussevitzky’s Speer: 
Wig is being made by Barris. Cos- #eee 


Yb Chics 


‘More, tenors and an ‘inter- 


berg’s “Daniel Jazz.” 

If the latter, played before a 
surrealist colored curtain, did 
not fare so. well as the Sym- 
phony it seemed partly because 
the little orchestra under the di- 
rection of Mr. Burgin was either 
too jazzy or not jazzy enough; 
partly because Gruenberg’s 
musical setting, especially the 
earlier sections, is a little too 
strained for effectiveness either 
as theater or as concert-hall en- 
tertainment; and largely be- 
cause the solo tenor, Colin 
O’More, who is an able singe: 


did not convey the essential text | 


of Vachel Lindsay clearly. The 
size of Symphony Hall and the 
competition of the orchestra be- 
ing what they were, though. 
some of the difficulty might 
have heen obviated if the pro- 
grams had contained the sung 
text. 


of the piece. Mr. Hale’s serious: 
ness of utterance was exactly 
the right approach for the adult 
audience, who laughed in a way 
that is not seemly at the usual 
symphony concert. Such pres- 


entation would also be right for 


children, who would take the 
whole thing dreadfully seriously. 

The program, which was long 
as Well as richly varied, was 
made even longer by the neces- 
sary “scene-shifting” after the 
first and second numbers. As 
@ result, the second half of the 
program, devoted to an excep- 
tionally interesting summary of 
the waltz, began at a time after 
the average symphony concerts 
has been completed. The sum- 
mary, following chronological] 
order, began with “Die Schoen- 
brunner” by Lanner, proceeded 
to “Wiener Blut” and “Frueh- 
lingstimmen” by Strauss, paused 


tumes for the remainder of the or- ae e 

chestra are being prepared by Hay- gee 

den of Boston and supervised by a 

Jock Munro, director and play- ae 

wright of New York. 
“The Daniel Jazz” comes second # 

On the program. It is a modern 

piece by Gruenberg based on the 

poem written by Vachel Lindsay 

about the Old Testament charac- 

ter. The words will be Sung by 

Colin O'Moore. The next piece is 

a Russian nursery tale, “Peter and 

the Wolf,” as conceived by Serge 

Prokofieff, the eminent com 

Each character 

theme and a ie 

play it: whil ie 

told against t aa the Ks 


of the pro- #3 
Baga and ge Pe 
ZKY Nas pla 

& group of well-known waltoea tun 

the second half of the program 

They will include Strauss’ Vienna 

Blood, Voices of Spring, Ravel’s La 

Valse, Lanner’s Schonbrunner and 

Sibelius’ Valse Triste. 
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From Haydn to Jazz 


Putting aside its dignity, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra last night 
went in for having fun. For the 
benefit of its Pension Fund, it of- 
fered in Symphony Hall a “Concert 
Extraordinaire” which traversed the 
years and styles from Haydn to 
jazz, and from the waltz to modern- 
ist wit. In doing so, it went to the 
theater for costumes and scenery, 
and transformed the stage of Sym- 
phony Hall into an _ eighteenth- 
century salon and then a modern 
dance hall. A large audience was 
delighted with the show. 

First the parting curtains revealed 
Dr. Koussevitzky and a small group 
of players gathered round a spinet. 
The musicians were dressed in 
eighteenth-century costume, and 
their desks were lighted by candles. 
Obviously, this was for the “Fare- 
well” Symphony of Haydn. 

After Dr. Koussevitzky, in the 
guise of the composer, had blown 
out the last candle, the stage was 
transformed into a likeness of a 
modern dance-hall platform, with 
& modernistic back screen repre- 
senting Daniel in the lions’ den. The 
players now were garbed in the white 
mess jackets of jazz players, with 
red roses in their buttonholes, Be- 
fore them, in black dinner jackets, 
stood Mr. Burgin as conductor and 
Colin O’More as vocalist. The num- 
ber was Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jazz,” 
on the poem of Vachel Lindsay. 
si Pp £Zry 

Thereafter, Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra resumed their normal 
garb and the. platform its usual 
aspect for Prokofieff’s Fairy Tale, 
“Peter and the Wolf,” with Richard 
Hale as narrator, and for waltzes 
by Lanner, Strauss, Sibelius (‘Valse 
Triste”) and Ravel (“La Valse”) 
which were scheduled to follow the 
intermission. 

The Haydn “Farewell” was played 
in costume several years ago at a 
“Surprise” concert for a benefit. Be- 
fore last night’s concert some rum- 
blings were heard because this time 


mex 


Sloper j+t-» 2-89 


Dr. Koussevitzky was representing 
Hadyn, in a costume designed for 
the occasion by Robert Edmond 
Jones; this has been regarded as 
disrespectful to the composer, But 
would not the only possible disre- 
spect come from frivolous deporte 
ment or a bad performance? 

There was nothing of the sort last 
night. Everybody behaved with 
exemplary formality, and the per- 
formance was excellent. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky (no pianist) stood, except 
during the Adagio, before the spinet. 
Only at one point in the first 
movement did he lean over to 
pass his hands over the keyboard; 
but no sound could be heard from 
the instrument, and for the rest of 
the time he contented himself with 
conducting. At the end of the first 
movement the bewigged concert- 
master neatly retrieved from the 
floor the conductor’s lace handker- 
chief, which had fallen from his 


sleeve, 
ee SOM 


“The Daniel Jazz’ was heard ten 
years ago in Jordan Hall from a 
small orchestra directed by Mr. Bur- 
gin, and with Mr. O’More for tenor 
soloist. Last night it seemed no less 
amusing than it had then. Mr. 
O’More as before reinforced his 
singing with bits of acting that 
seemed well suited to the music, 
and Mr. Burgin obtained a lively 
performance—remarkably lively for 
Ssymphonists. The score is clever, The 
audience was particularly pleased 
with the roaring of the lions. 

Prokofieff’s Fairy Tale, repeated 
from a symphony concert of last 
season, also confirmed the good im- 
pression it had then made. If it is 
intended for children, then I am 
glad to enroll myself among them, 
The score is brilliant and the per- 
formance was delightful. Mr. Hale 
had exactly the right touch for the 
narrator. 

The program is to be repeated in 
Carnegie Hall next Wednesday eve« 
ning. New York is fortunate. 


Symphony Orchestra _ 
Does a Few Turns 


Pension Fund Concert Employs 


A Few of the Theatrical Arts 
(“4 2 (937 By MOSES smiTH \/ >1@~— 


The ela program presented in Symphony Hall last eve- 
ning by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky 
was a sort of dignified high jinks, if such a contradiction in terms 
will be permitted. That is to say, the program was presented for 
the most part with the utmost seriousness and thereby achieved 
more humor, which was implicit in several numbers, than if the 
performers had attempted to clown them. Thus the joke in 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony, which consists in the fact that the 
members of'the orchestra tip-toe off the stage one by one as the 
others go on playing, came off as well last night as if it had never 
heen told before. noe a Oe Coli 

€ presentation of the Sym-:°3 vi0 _Yenor, Colin 
phony, with all the ieetecrman © More, who is an able singe> 
in cOstume, seated befor e aid not convey the essential text 
candle-lit desks, and with a 0f Vachel Lindsay clearly. The 
modest mise en scene to aid iJ- 42€ 0f Symphony Hall and the 
lusion, had rather more of the Competition of the orchestra be- 
atmosphere of the theater than '"& What they were, though. 
is customarily associated with Some of the difficulty might 

either the Symphony Orchestra 2@Ve been obviated if the pro- 
or Symphony Hall itself. In fact, 8T4ms had contained the sung) 
the better part of a page of the text. 
brinted program was consumed. For the performance of Pro- 
in listing the “credits” for this’‘kofiev’s “Peter and the Wolf,” 
performance and for the sub- first heard here under the com- 
sequent performance of Gruen- POSer’s direction last season, the 
bere’s “Daniel Jazz.” musicians doffed the natty white 
If the latter, played before a night-club coats employed in 
surrealist colored curtain, did “The Daniel Jazz,” and the audi- 
not fare so well as the Sym- ence saw the familiar stage and 
phony it seemed partly because familiar disposition of instru- 
the little orchestra under the di- Mentalists. With Richard Hale 
rection of Mr. Burgin was either 0 serve as admirable narrator 
too jazzy or not jazzy enough: and the orchestra and Dr. 


partly because Gruenbere’s 
musical setting, especially the Roussevitzky plying their ablest 


; talents, the performan 
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audience, who laughed in a way 
that is not seemly at the usual 
symphony concert. Such pres- 
entation would also be right for, 
children, who would take the 
whole thing dreadfully seriously. 
' The program, which was long 
as well as richly varied, was 
made even longer by the neces- 
sary “scene-shifting” after the 
first and second numbers. AS 
a result, the second half of the 
program, devoted to an excep- 
tionally interesting summary of 
the waltz, began at a time after 
the average symphony concerts 
has been completed. The sum- 


mary, following chronological 7 
order, began with “Die Schoen- & 


‘brunner” by Lanner, proceeded 
ito “Wiener Blut” and “Frueh- 


‘lingstimmen” by Strauss, pauseaf 


for a sentimental note on “Valse 
triste’ by Sibelius and ended 


\with Ravel’s massive “La valse,” Ham 
Which is almost like a waltz to bi 


end all waltzes. 


The Viennese waltzes and thel== 
Sibelius piece, stuff of the Pops ia 


repertory, were played with the 
consummate artistry and _ in- 
tensity of the musicians at their 
best. Anything less than their 
best, one may venture, would 
scarcely have kept the great ma- 
jority of the large and fashion- 


able audience in their Seats to- 


hear a characteristically bril- 
liant performance of “La valse,” 
beginning at about eleven 
o’clock. | 


FIRST AID for a wig ribbon. 


fi A > f IG) PENSION FUND CONCERT 
) By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, gave 
a concert last night in Symphony 
hall for the benefit of the orches- 
tra’s pension fund. Colin O’More, 
tenor, was a soloist; and Richard 
Hale, narrator, assisted. The pro- 


gram was as follows: 


Haydn—'‘Farewell’’ eempnony No. 45. 

Gruenberg—‘‘The Daniel Jazz’’ from a 
poem of Vachel Lindsay. 

Prokofieff—'‘‘Peter and the Wolf,’’ an or- 
chestral fairy tale. 

Lanner—'‘Die Schoenbrunner,’’ Waltzes. 

_J. Strauss—‘‘Wiener Blu,’’ Waltzes; ‘'Fru- 

|. @hlingstimmen,’’ Waltzes. 

Sibelius—Valse Trieste, 

_Ravel—''La Valse,’’ Choreographic Poem. 


| In the interests of its Pension 
‘Fund the Boston Symphony per- 
‘formed some unheard-of high jinks 
‘last night. Not only was 18th cen- 
‘tury dress, complete with bag wig, 
de rigeur for the Haydn Symphony, 
but also Gruenberg’s “Daniel Jaz” 


was played on a movable platform 
in mess jackets and carnations by 
Richard Burgin and his merry men. 
There was also a mildly surrealist 
backdrop and, for the Haydn, more 
credits in the program than would 
serve a high school performance of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” Like all 
good times, this one may have been 
more enjoyable in anticipation than 
in the actual event; but there could 
be no denying the spirit and good 
will that went into all the varied 
proceedings. 

The 18th century atmosphere was 


f) 


most agreeably contrived, and Haydn 
was no less and no more Haydn be- 
cause of it. It made a charming 
picture that did not err in the mat- 
ter of taste. Dr. Koussevitzky was 
a much more authentic figure than 
he was when he appeared in this 
garb some years ago: and the or- 
chestra has certainly not deterior= 
ated in the meanwhiie! The Gruen- 
berg dates a bit, since we have met 
With and endured far stranger hor- 
rors of jazz since its period. Mr. 
O’More sang with a will, even if the 
effect was not as amusing as it was 
obviously intended to be. 


The most interesting part of this - 
concert was to observe what Dr. 
Koussevitzky did with “Peter and 


the Wolf.” It was a much sprucer 
performance than that which Pro- 
kofieff, himself, conducted last year. 
The tempo was quicker, there were 
no drags, and the whole piece was 
enormously improved by being co- 
ordinated in this alert fashion. It 
was also apparent that Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky had had something to do 
with simplifying Mr. Richard Hale’s 
narration of the story. At least 
that is a fair assumption, for great 
slices of affectation have been 
carved off of this aspect of the per- 
formance. A certain irreverent joy. 
has gone from our appreciation of. 
Prokofieff’s delightful work, as of. 
the timeywe first heard it; but un-. 
doubtedly the work. itself is the! 
gainer. 7 
| The “waltz,” from the rather hum- 





drum Lanner to the subtle and com- 
\plex Ravel, engrossed the attention 
of the audience from this point for- 
ward. It may have been an em- 
barrassment of riches, but the voice 
of Johann Strauss through a full 
Symphony orchestra for once failed 
to allure us. Some more casual 
hearing, a beer garden, say, evokes 
without a thought the charm of 
these waltzes. Somehow the virtu- 
Oso Orchestra steamrollers them. 
After the orchestration of the Pro- 
kofieff, and with the knowledge of 
the Ravel to come, they sounded 
prosy. And surely they are not 
that. 

We shall venture to say that there 
were aS many opinions of this con- 
cert as there were pairs of ears to 
listen, for there was nothing on the 
program that could bewilder or con- 
fuse anybody. There may have been 


those who suffered the Prokofieff 
for the sake of the waltzes. At least 
they had their reward. For us the 
high point of this ingenious concert 
came with “Peter and the Wolf” 
whence the spirit departed. only to 
discover that it could not postpone 
& hewspaper deadline to wait for 
re-awakening with the Ravel! 


WOE RE rchtr 


| 
| A stirring program that comb ned 
' the Boston Symphony Orchestra its 
| conductor, Dr. Serge Koussevi 


and the soloist of the evenin , Fr 


nk 
'Glazer, last night brought the Mon- 


‘day evening concerts at Symp 
| Hall to a close. The audience ‘ wa) 
;8enuinely enthusiastic, and unstint- 
| ed in its applause for all those take 
| ing part, 
| Dr. Koussevitzky and the orches-« 
tra began with a tribute to Mous- 
' sorgsky, the 100th anniversary of 
whose ‘birth fell last month. The 
choice was the Prelude to Act 1 of 
“Khovantschina,” the opera upon 
which Moussorgsky was still en 
gaged at the time of his death, and 
which was fully orchestrated by 
Rimsky - Korsakoff. Scored for 
Orchestra without brass, except 
horns, the Prelude is:a most effec- 
tice bit of atmospheric tone Paint- 
ing. The performance itself was a 
model of clarity, with a marvel of 
Planissimo playing at the end, 
Mr. Glazer, who has previously 
appeared in solo recitals in Boston, 
Played the ever-popular and effec- 
tive Brahms Piano Concerto No, 2 
In B fiat major; which was heard 
at the regular Symphony concerts 
no longer ago than April 6. Mr. 
Glazer (who is still in his early 
20’s) IS well equipped technically; 
as an interpreter he gives a con- 
vincing effect of vitality, energy and 
Strength. Such a style of perform- 
ance is well suited to the Playing 
of Brahms, as the pleasure of the 
audience testified when they re- 
called Mr. Glazer again and again, 
There: were moments, however, 
when one felt the need of a more 
mellow, cantabile tone—an _ addi- 
tional element of execution which 
Mr. Glazer will doubtless soon add 
to his already large endowment of 
Planistic and musica] accomplish- 
ments. The orchestral Part was 
flexible to the need, at times rugged 


and drarg , and, in the andante, 
songtul. 


In conélusion Dr. Koussevitzky 
| conducted Tschaikovsky’s Symphony 

0. 4 in F minor. Despite count- 
less repetitions this Symphony re- 
tains much that is inherently pow- 
erful and while it cannot be as- 
| Signed a program, vividly and 
, 8Taphically portrays conflict and 
struggle. And it does not lose its 
Wide popular appeal, Dr. Kousse- 
| Vitzky and the orchestra made of 
2 senuinely moving and at times 
really exciting work that brought 
a Spontaneous expression of pleas- 
| ure and approval at the end. 
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BOSTON SUNDAY GLOBE FOR FEBRUARY 12, 1939 | 


| @ Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Or- 
| @ chestra forgot about the serious side of music when they 
gave, at Symphony Hall the other night, an "Extraordinary 
Concert" for the benefit of the pension fund for retired 
members of the orchestra. They dressed up in fancy cos- | 
fumes and white wigs for Haydn's "Farewell Symphony,” 
which was played against a setting of wreathed columns and 
candlelight. Dr. Koussevitzky impersonated the I 8th Century 
composer. Next came Louis Gruenberg's 20th Century 
piece, "The Daniel Jazz," for which the orchestra decked 
themselves out in mess-jackets, sat on a moving plaiform in 
front of a modernistic screen. The evening included Proko- 
fieff's amusing "Peter and the Wolf," a musical setting of 
a Russian fairy tale, and a glimpse at the history of the 
waltz, from 19th Century Joseph Lanner of Vienna to 
Maurice Ravel of modern Paris. Everybody had a nice time. 


—Cyrus W. Durgin. 
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NO, it's not Joseph Haydn and his 
Part of the Boston Symphony all d 
Farewell Symphony." 


orchestra, but Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and 
ressed up for a performance of Haydn's 
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A TUNE-UP and a funn 


before the show begins. 


b= By LAWRENCE GILMAN =—==—=—=—=——— 


The Boston Symphony Starts 
Its New York Season at 
Carnegie Hall 


First New York concert this season by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Sergei 
Koussevitzky conductor, at Carnegie Hall. 


PROGRAM 
Ravel....“Le Tombeau de Couperin,’’ Suite 


I. Prélude. P. ~~ 
II. Forlane. lA f ? - 
III. Menuet. Ae} f 
IV. Rigaudon. ‘ / 
Sibclius 
Symphony No. 5, in E-flat major, Op. 82 
I.{Tempo molto moderato. 
II.) Allegretto—moderato. ma poco a poco 
stretto. 
III. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto, 
IV. Allegro molto. 


Intermission 


Becthoven, : 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor, Op. 67 
I. Allegro con brio. 
II. Andante con moto. a 


TV. ener spe 1A iy 3 

Te audience that gathered in 

Carnegie Hall for the first Bos- 
ton Symphony concert of the season 
Was a sight to cheer the most de- 
spondent music-lover—if any such 
were in the neighborhood. The oc- 
casion wore an unmistakable air of 
festival. No palms or wreaths or 
smilax or potted plants adorned the 
stage or auditorium. They were not 
required. The audience: itself pro- 
vided the adornment and the festal 
note. 

«€ ~ ” 

It was a remarkable audience—so 
large that one had theodd impression 
that there were at least two persons 
occupying every seat. A sense of 
well-bred eagerness hummed through 


the hall—for this audience was 
nothing if not well-bred. It was an’ 


audience that diffused intelligence 
and well-being and responsiveness 
and gentle manners. It was both 
excited and restrained. It was elec- 
trically vibrant. It was determined 
to be musically pleased, and certain 
that it would be. It greeted Mr. 
Koussevitzky, when he appeared upon. 
the stage, with an explosive out- 
burst of applause; and one expected 
to see it rise to its feet, in emula- 
tion of the orchestra’s action—un- 
— it wanted to, but felt a bit 
shy. 


The words Success—Prestige— 
Achievement were not inscribed 
upon banners or in electric lights 
above the platform. They did not 
need to be, for one could read their 
meaning in every facet of the spec- 


tacle. 
* * . : 

And this was a concert by an or- 
chestra which, approximately twenty 
years ago, seemed to be as nearly 
down and out as an orchestra could 
be and survive; an orchestra that hag 
lost, through the accidents of War 
and public circumstance and mis- 
fortune, most of the brilliant distine- 
tion and prosperity that it had won 
during its long and illustrious his- 
tory of three generations. 

Out of that melancholy slough the 
Orchestra has climbed, slowly, stead- 
ily, indomitably. Today, twenty years 
after the disaster that it suffered, it 
has come through, magnificently and 
completely. It is now one of the two 
of three excelling orchestras of the 
world, a superb instrument of beauty 
and eloquence; and the organization 
that directs it is a model of dignity, 
efficiency, and artistic self-respect. 

If all this is not a triumph of will 
and spirit and integrity over adversity 
and mischance, a triumph that can- 
not be too loudly cheered, one does 
not know what else to call it, 

x ~ a 

Mr. Koussevitzky is a deft and 
Canny program-builder, with a lively 
sense of public psychology. He had 
devised for his first evening con-! 
cert in Carnegie Hall a perfectly | 
constructed list of pleces, fit for the. 
occasion, the place, the mood, the! 
time. First the “Tombeay de Cou-. 
perin” of Ravel, with its exquisite 
artificiality and srace, its delicate 
touch of harmonic asperity, its craft 
and guile and charm. Then the great 
Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, with its 
nobly heroic passion and inspiration. 
And, as closing Piece, another Fifth 
Symphony, which, as Sir James 
Barrie’s Policeman would certainly 
have recognized, is infalliable. 

5: * > 
_ The whole program, in fact, was 
infalliable. Its hearers followed. it 
With absorbed intentness, and re- 
warded each nerformance with that 
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peculiar kind of fervor that on€ nally as material for a ballet in- : melodie ideas which sounded as each season 
notes at a Boston Symphony concert. tended for Léonide Massine. But | though, under normal circum- in Brooklyai ir ner a fae 
It was a joy to hear once more when Massine decided upon St. : stances, they would justify quite an: eéntury, no concert has been whe 
the splendid orchestra. especially Francis of Assisi for the theme of | accustomed manner of harmoniza- celed and only one Pigs: 
in its playing of the Sibelius sym- ‘Nobilissima Visione,”’ performed : : Carag The work is written’ with the blizzard of 1888 a A , 
phony. In the matchless finale, with last Fall by the Ballet Russe in the | indemith’s accustomed mastery | Dr. Koussevitzky, aT 


sti ~ i ; i and it is well known how quickly, + hil? 
its strange and mystical coda—music Metropolitan Opera.House, the com confidently and often arrestingly, he apostle of Jean Sibelius, opened 


which is uplifted upon a secret wave oser, in the words of the Boston with a perform gee 
of valor “fe exaltation and heroic bemiphnns program, ‘‘diverted his composed. The performance Was | composers’s Fifth Symphony 
strength—one thought, as one lis- musical sketches to symphonic another triumph for the orchestra. was another Fifth Symphony on the 
tened, of the composer’s own de- uses, and completed the present If there was no overwhelming dem- list, Beethoven’s, and the program 
scription of his mood at the time score in the Autumn” (of 1987). onstration at the close it could! was completed by “Le Tombeat: De 
that he composed it: _ The first American performance of nevertheless be said that the-music| Couperin,” by ‘the last Maurice 
“, . .« As if I were preparing ae age owr vee tl 2 by Fates was well received. avel, 
it this life, an hile: de- ocKk an e cago symphony | [From Fina , 
etting into my re shot an Orchestra March 3 of last year. The Also on the Program ALE AT. repays teen 


eagle on the wing—sighted well composeér conducted the world pre- 
and skillfully, and without a M™iere on the same day of: Decem- 
thought of what was to come.” ber, 1938, in London. 

| [From Final Edition of Yesterday’s Truns.] Glowing Reports Received 


Glowing reports of these ‘‘Sym- 
HINDEMITH WORK phonic Dances’’ .preceded. them 
here. The score is considered by 
certain authoritative persons one 
of Hindemith’s greatest composi- 
| tions. It would ill become a mere 


commentator, in the face of all 
this, and after a first hearing to 


ed, of a new composition by such a 


The other compositions of the eve- BOSTON ORCHESTR A 
ning were Vivaldi’s D minor con- , 
certo for organ and orchestra in | 
Siloti’s version, which is so scored (PENS Sk A 
as to bring the burden of expres- 7 


sion upon the Boston Symphony’s 
superb string choir, which did full 


justice to its opportunity; and F | 
Brahms’s Fourth symphony. The Ser a8 Koussevitzky Conducts 


latter work has been played by Mr. Ca 

aga On recent occasions PP nik Hall Concerts for 
ere. His interpretation of it be- reciati i 

comes the more classic, firm-knit, PP a Audience 
poetical but also nobly austere, as 


he repeats it. 
by the Boston Orchestra brilliant composer and _ technical Vivaldi’s concerto was technically RAVEL SUITE IS FEATURED 
at Carnegie Hall master as Hindemith has long since and tonally a tour de force, though | 
S proved himself to be. It is true | the slow movement was exaggerat- 


that we ourselves have admired edly slow in its tempo. It may be ‘Tom “on? - VASE 
other scores by Hindemith, on first added that such virtuoso playing, beau de Couperin Wins 


| 
(ig ales Dances’ Is Given give an opinion conclusively word- 


DIVERTED FROM A BALLET acquaintance, more than we ad- such luminousness and color of ~ Applause—Music of Sibelius 
Si mired his music last night. But tone, and technical finish, could ¢ oa 
this is not a work to pigeonhole on make much poorer music than any and. Beethoven Follow : 


. “y . such brief notice. that was heard last night remark- a 
Vivaldi’s D Minor Concerto It is obvious, and of interest, that able. The audience, and the Boston | U | 


and Fourth Symophon\ of Hindemith in this late work follows Symphony audience is today the B NE 
ymp y less rather than more the atonal most distinguished audience that lis- y OLIN DOW ° 
The unrivaled Boston Symphony 


Brahms on Program ‘ ideas which at an early date he lav- tens to music in New York, was 
guick to show. its admiration and Orchestra, with Serge Koussevitz- 


(\ | } (7S ishly employed. Not only is there 
Are } Vina, here the feeling of definite key-re- enjoyment of the incomparable ky, the conductor whose catholicity 
C By OLIN DOWNES lationships, on rather traditional /band., oF tune eee brilliancy an: < leaitae 

A new work by Paul Hindemith, Mes; there is frequent strong, sim- 1STH SEASON IN NEW YORK have made that orchestra what i 
* ple affirmation of classic tonality. a what it is 
played for the first time in New One could even find suggestions of BEGUN BY KOUSSEVITZKY today, gave its first New York con- 
York, was the novelty of the con- the manner of well-known compos- NEW YORK, Nov. 17 (A, P)— cert of the season last night in Car- 
cert given by the Boston Symphony ¢TS Of the nineteenth century, and The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 2esie Hall before an audiénce 
second oldest in the United States Which packed the house and ¢om- 


ne also definite mood-romantic mroous, 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky con- if you like, in spite of the talk by ; 

ductor, last night in Carnegie Hall. Hindemith’s European contempo- ‘onight began its 53d series of con. Ptised the musically elect of the 
Phonic Dances.’”’ It is in truth q is to be a matter of design, rb ythm, on of Serge Koussevitzky, himself of Mancien: tet ae died Mas 


; structure, and not of emotion:al in- | beginning his 15th se ‘ 
symphonic structure in which dance . ductor of the orchestra sy ry 13k year by the performance of his suite, 
its 


dication. ‘‘Symphonic Dance.}’’ is re : 
rhythms, remarkably treated and undeniably music of moods, now Excepting the first five years Tombeau de Couperin,” which, ac- 
cording to the story, was composed 


developed, predominate. dark, powerful, sullen, now gay, or existence, the Boston Symphony has vay: 
The sketches for this symphonic victorious. Played every year in New York ey Navel in memory of, COnmvan®: 
composition were conceived origi- There are odd harmonizationg of much of that time Riving 15 concerts oy rhe ol — oe Mare The 
y may not be true. The 
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curious will find no hint of the 
lugubrious or the specifically elegiac 
in this music; They will rather d : 
cern the finish and precision of the 
French classic style, and the spirit, 
though conveyed by modern idioms, 
of «he old dances of the eighteenth 
century, 

And the listener might gay, 
“Pooh! The death of a _ friend! 
This is lament. This is sheer style 
sufficient unto itself, and consum- 
mate technical mastery, Tragic? It 
is archaic, in a piquant manner; it 
is formal, suave, ironical, aloof 
from emotion.’’ It may be said that 
if Ravel had thought when he wrote 
this music of a friend who fell in. 
battle, he would have taken exactly 
such means as these of commiemo- 


principles,:in these works, Thus 
the effect of the opening measures 
of Sibelius’s Fifth, like those of his 
Second, is pastoral, but with what 
completély different consequences 
as the two movements, in entirely 
different ways and through differ- 
ing harmonic formulae, devélop! 
Not Easy to Analyze 
There is a sense. of solitude, al- 
ways profoundly present in Sibe- 
lius’s representative scores. The 
music seems to merge with the vi- 
brations of the natural world, and 
the thought of the composer to be- 
come one with nature about him. 
The music is not easily to be an- 


rating him—not with groans of pro- alyzed in the sense.of personal emo- 


; ; tion. It is not possible::to put the 
testation, or self-pity disguised as $ | 
mourning, but with a courtliness ‘ger on this measure or that and 


daly @Xplain that the passage has such 
and laconism that covered proudly and such a significance. Why? Be- 


cause this is purest music. Thanks 
to its power of metamorphosis, the 
most conventional successions of 
tones, such as those which make 
the motive of the middle mbvginent, 
become extraordinary in thelr un- 
foldments.. Then occurs in the fia 
nale the gradual emergence, from 
the midst of the murmurings and. 
hummings of the’ instruments, of 
the extremely © energetic motive, 
which gathers force. and recoils 
upon and multiplies itself in a fash- 
‘iom almost cellular, until it reaches 
the culmination; which is as savage 
and grand as a northern gunrise. 


’ 
; 


his grief. He would have summoned 
the images of his ancestral past, 
and its proud and ancient culture. 
The reality of his emotion would-be 
comprehensible only to the few who 
understood his gallantry. 


A Music of Fascination 


_In any case, this music, so per- 
fect in style, so adroit and self- 
conscious in its fabrication, hag a 
Singular fascination. It was said of 
Ravel that he always adapted his 
technique to the special subject, or 
experiment, of the occasion, and 
that he loved experiments. He 
would have heartily underscored 
Wilde’s essay upon the truth of 
masks. Here the style is the art, 
and also the man. After every 
movement of the suite the listener 
is prone to split his palms at the 


sheer admiration of the triumph of 


; 


idea and workmanship—plus, last 
night, a most precise, subtle and 
brilliant performance. 

The contrast between this music 
and Sibelius’s Fifth: symphony 
could hardly have been greater. 
For that matter, it may be said 
that each of Sibelius’s later sym- 
phonies is a law unto itself. There 


—- 


consequence the manner of its de- 


| The orchestra played this music 
Magnificently. Dr. Koussevitzky 
presented in a way which involved 
a complete synthesis of the com- 
poser’s thought the long lines of 
the tonal structure which are cre- 
ated by an accumulation of..detail,. 
He understood the composer’s in- 
stinct for tone-colors ‘and juxta- 
positions of chords and keys which. 
are not predicated in the textbooks, 
and of which no’ other composer 
‘than Sibelius wag aware, 


| Sibelius: owes much to thig inter- 
| Fails 4 ~ --...|preter, Could one say more than 
is. no preconceived. formula. The that this symphony was not made 
music follows where the idea leads, seconda , for inadequate by the 
the idea having as its dnevitablec sien “drama of Beethoven’s 


symphony, which brought the 


mination, always. mysterious ; and achievements of the players and the 


never fully explicable by traditiona 


1 conductor? 


| a ger. CONCert to an end, with a clamorous 
velopment. One is aware of:a ger recognition. by the audience of the! 


Koussevitzky and His Band 
Please the Manhattanites , 


Report from the Scene as the Conductor 


Commences His Fifteenth Season There 

» { , 

ta, ? A Ln 

Yor y q, /, DH NEW YORK. * | “py Koussevitzky had drawn 
Certainly the Boston Sym*/upon the nineteenth and the 
phony is New York’s orchestra.| twentieth centuries for music to 
in Camegie Hall on a Thursday oelebrate the opening of his At 
evening there is no reason tO! Ravel provided “Le Tombeau de 
doubt that the orchestra was}Couperin” to initiate the pro- 
created, rehearsed and meinen ae aa a ae tab pb 
upon the Georgian stage bolelY| +5 continue B F néekeina Ony 
for metropolitan celectation. | acoustics of Carnegie Hall, while 
The Bostonian, sitting modestly; dissimilar to those of Symphony 
by, can only note with pleasure! Hall, have much to recommend 


: ‘tyy them. The ’ 
the warmth with which the city) the power to proibie ts aoe 


welcomes Dr. Koussevitzky and’ mass of sonorous tone through 
his men, sigh wistfully for his space so that it may be per- 
lost muse: for it is no longer ceived as a tangible entity. 


his; he is a stranger befcre the | They cannot produce sonority 


eo . b : 
familiar fire that was his orches- |, aa. ‘Thus pass an “oan 


tra. A mere provincial, he ig not be swallowed up by the 
tempted to reason, is fortunate, flierce demands of the Finnish 
to be vouchsafed this blessing; Symphony, but it could marvel 
lucky he is to be able to attend at the conductor's insight, his 
this occasion, let alone partici- fine passion in projecting this 
pate in it. : absorbing music. 

And what an occasion it is! Many Boston hands have 
When New York does these sought to recount in words the 
things, it does them well, The aptness of the conductor’s way 
maze of cabs, the glitter of With Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony, 
limousines, the sea of toppers, and it is neither the duty or the 
the rustle of silk and satin, the intention of this writer to add 
pervasive aroma of a hundred to the neat effusions already 
sardenias, the tantalizing dis- Composed. He would like to re- 
cretion of the ubiquitous orchid. cord, however , that the audience 
The Bostonian recalls an opera Was plainly electrified by the 
Opening, thinks of the ballet Magnificence cf the music: in 
first-night, makes mental cal: Dr. Koussevitzky’s compelling 
culation of the importance of interpretation. The still, smal] 
the moth-ball in preserving Bos- VOices of the woodwind, the 
ton between its dozen seasonal OMinous calls of the horns over | 
functions. New York takes these Tumbling drums, the Steady 
things in stride: sensing an oc- Mounting to heights of passion- 
casion, it honors its guests and 4te intensity, the subsiding and 
itself with a graciousness that is Surging, the propulsicn and fes- 
in keeping with the Significance tal sweep of the climaxes——a]] 
of the event in hand. these the conductor heard and 
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projected. The audience was 
Plain in showing that it had 
seen his vision. 

Earlier in the evening it had 
listened to the many exquisite 
charms of Ravel’s orchestra] 
masterpiece. After the inter- 
mission it turned its. attention 
to that thrice-familiar ceremony, 
the Fifth of Beethoven. Yet with 
the first sounding forth of the 
tragic kernel that is to be the 
dominating and enkindling 
spark of the whole, a wave of 
light seemed to pass from pit to 
gallery; a refreshed attention 


took visible form in the stiffen- 


ing of backs and eagerness of 
eye. Not through the first move- 
ment did it flag, not through 
the lengthy and “moralizing” 
slow movement, not, indeed, 
through the alternating ardors 
of the scherzo or the trumpet- 
ing and continued heights of 
the plateau-like finale; this new 
Spirit of discovery pervaded the 
round upon round of applause 
and sent the dazzled listeners 
from the hall with a& fresh un- 
derstanding of the wizardry of 
Beethoven. . . . There is no 
doubt that the Boston Sym- 
phony is New York’s orchestra. 


Composer of new work on 
Boston Symphony program 


The Boston Symphony Plays 


a New Work by Herr | 
Hindemith | 


Second ‘¢vening concert of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, | 
conductor, at Carnegie Hall. 


ae PROGRAM 
Vivaldi. ).Concerto in D minor for or- 
chestra with organ (Edited by A. Siloti) 
I, Maestoso | 7, 3 
II. Largo j 1! 
III. Allegro /% {| 
Hindemith | Symphonic *Dances 
I, Langsam—Maessig bewegte ganze 
Takte 
Lebhaft | 
Sehr latigsam 
IV. ‘Maessig*beweet, mit Kraft 
(First performance in New York) 


Intermission 


Brahms Symphony No. 4 in E minor, 
Op. 98 
I, Allegro non troppo 
Il. Andante moderato 
III. Allegro giocoso 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato 


—— ere | 


oe, 


T WAS not until Mr. Koussevitzky 

had dispatched the opening num- 
ber by Vivaldi (a brilliant display 
piece for his remarkable band) that 
Thursday evening’s concert of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall began to make local 
history. 

The history in the case was made 
not sO much by the fact that the 
second number on Mr. Koussevitzky 's 
program‘was the New York premiére 
of a new work by Herr Paul Hinde- 
mith, late of the country that once 
was Germany. A much more note- 
worthy fact was that Herr Hinde- 
mith had accomplished an unex- 
pected musical feat: he had proved 
to us that he was able to keep 
an orchestra busy for almost an 
hour at the task of assuring us that 
he had nothing, after all, to say to us. 

* * + 


Now ihis may not seem, at first 
blush, an ‘specially memorable feat. 
Other composers have accomplished 
it at even greater length. But they 
have not, as a rule, been composers 
of our own concise, laconic day. 
They have been ancient and long- 
winded bores of a discredited past— 
old fogies of a moribund romantic 
age. 

Herr Hindemith’s achievement was. 
of a far more dazzling kind. For 
What have our masters of the New 
Music been telling us for several 
decades except that they had learned 
the secret of a novel art which could 
say all that it had to say with a 
previously unimaginable brevity and 
terseness and compactness? 


Often some of t 


with an incredible econdmy of 
means! 
a xr ae 
And now Herr Hindemith has 
spoiled it all. He has been untrue 
to his ¢lan and his period, has 
violatad a noble and heartening prin- 
p41. He has revived our old sus- 
picion that boredom, in excelsis re- 
quires time: that it cannot be ac- 
complished on the run. 
hh ® wa | 
As one listened Thursday evening to 
Herr Hindemith’s monumental feat 
in the achievement of consummate 
and unmitigated boregom—as these 
“Symphonic Dances” ‘trailed their 
Saurian length and their seemingly 
innumerable movements across an 
orchestral cosmos of measureless va- 
culty, with a brass choir achieving 
an apotheosis of the infinitely trite— 
a kind of sacred awe descended on 
the listener. One recalled a line from 
“Zarathustra,” and would fain have 
altered it to read, concerning the 
victorious Herr Hindemith: “He 
hath made Boredom holy.” 


Years ago, Herr Hindemith was 
made famous by a question. The 
question was addressed to him by 
that sardonic old fogy, Richard 
Strauss, in the days when Hindemith 
was attracting the attention of the 
musical world by his Caperings in a 
keyless world of tones. “But why do 
you write atonally,” Strauss is said 
to have asked him, “when you have 
talent?” 

That was witty, but it rather 
missed the point. The point is not, 
and never has been, of course, 
whether Herr Hindemith writes 
atonally or tonally or polytonally; 
the point is whether, given the 
structural frame in which his music 
moves, 1t can speak to us with power 


and salience and expressiveness. 


Herr Hindemith is a man of talent. 


Sometimes he can hold and stir US, 


as in a later work than the “Sym- 
phonic Dances,” the Singular “No- 
bilissima Visione.” Richard Strauss’s 
question should have been, “But why 
do you resort to lifeless Clichés and 
desiccated formulas instead of using 
the vital shapes of a living and per- 
sonal creative speech?” 
i vs ae 
It remains, for the present. only 
to say further that Mr. Koussevitzky 
and his lordly orchestra immolated 
themselves most nobly and devotedly 
upon the pyre of a music that was 


only, after all, a stifling and gi- 
gantic smudge. 


Happily, they had other and 
greater music to discourse; and they 
discoursed it greatly. 


Concert Offers 


BlochRhapsody 


Boston OrchestraAlso Plays 
Ravel Transcription and 


ozart A MajorSymphony 


Jerome D. Bohm 


Serge Koussevitzky’s program 
with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon included repetitions of 
two of Hindemith’s Symphonic 
Dances, which had been performed 
here on Jan. 6; Ravel’s transcrip- 
tion of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at 
an Exhibition,” which was played 
at last Friday night’s concert; Mo- 
zart’s symphony in A major (201), 
and Bloch’s rhapsody, “Schelomo.” 
The cello part in the latter was 
set forth by the orchestra’s first 
cellist, Jean Bedetti. 

Despite the opinion of the emi- 
nine Mozart scholars, T. de 
Wyzewar and G. de Saint-Foix, 
that the A major symphony of 
Mozart, created in his eighteenth 
year, “is from the point of view 
of invention as well as that of 
“metier” the most perfect work to 
be met with in al] this first part 
of the master’s career, up to his 
departure for Mannheim — and 
Paris,” it sounded, at least to this 

r, like one of Mozart’s least 
inspired products, having neither 
the arresting thematic materia] 
nor the structural mastery which 


in the later Symphonies resulted 
in masterpieces. The performance 


was an admirable one. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky employed a reduced or- 
chestra, in Keeping with the simple 
instrumentation of the symphony, 

The Hindemith Symphonic Dances 
were not well received in some 
quarters when played here last, but 
the dirge-like dance in Slow tempo 
and the ensuing lively one, with its 
recitative-like unisons, both superbly 
Played, impressed some of yester- 
day’s audience as being distinctly 
worth-while additions to the or- 
chestral repertoire. 


However, the best music disclosed 
at this concert was Bloch’s “Schelo- 
mo,” one of the indisputably lasting 
musical creations of our time, It 
was interpreted both by soloist and 
orchestra with the essential rich. 
‘sonorities and with a full revelation 


(of its impassioned contents. - a 
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yor Kone rae the Boston Orchestra in 
Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony at Carnegie Hall 
I riting Odea i ak ae 


night’s Boston Symphony . concert 
‘at Carnegie Hall must be largely an j _ Introduced Earlier in Season musical 
| 3 7 discourse. ‘Ine importa 
acknowledgment of gratitude to | : | Dr. Koussevitzky’s repetition of | ‘ing is the sheer Prec ps and “i 
Serge Koussevitzky for a magnifi- VARIED | the Hindemith “‘Symph onic Dances,’’ Pressive value of the work, its qual. 
cent performance of the Bruckner |  wittok he naa introduced here 1 Pres dhidl meta outside of personal 
| : er in the season, was a fine etations or definitions, 
| deed for a piece of very significant introducing this composition inten 


Eighth symphony. Though organi- | 
zations of zealots have dedicated BY KOUSSEVITZKY m 
| ‘Modern music. For the ‘‘Symphonic | York, and repeating it 
themselves these many years to the 'Dances,’’ received with nenervations Sevitzky has done eal a 
dissemination of the Brucknerian by a portion of the public and press | "¥™berless services to art. 
;commentators, this writer among Work of First ’Cellist 


gospel, it is still more talked about | 
Boston Orchestra Under His them, on the occasion of their first J , 
hearing, were received  yester day irae “comin wi long known as the 
ist Of the Boston Sym- 


than attended. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
performance argued unanswerably Direction Plays A Major afternoon wi 
against this state of affairs, and S I : 'phatie approval. tae Gon “re, Phony, and a great virtu 
almost shamed the listener to de- ! ympnony by Mozart |viewer was consttained materialn , Played the cello part in the — 
og eee eee of ca — mu- PRRs PM a _to modify his earlier opinion Titan, formance of Bloch’s “Bohelome!t an 

, paradoxically, and as if the same thing that was obvi , & very admirable 
to defeat its own purpose, it proved ‘SCHELOMO’ ON PPROGRA ‘the earlier performan Selb manner. It wag 
beyond a doubt that only the peers ; M : fully realized t ry 2 wes more 
of er an orchestra and such a + Ln ‘(A—_-+_-—_- : that these 'Deieae” ae ant reste | 
conductor can adequately expound , sent “abstract music’’— ‘ 
Piast wink the EKigh Bedetti Is ’Cello Soloist in ated only with tonal design, without 

night the Eighth lasted o , emotional j i is | 

an hour. If the Brahme ac ou, Bloch Work—Hindemith’s | highly charged’ with aaeeee 

oven symphonies are considered é ’ | drama. 
as tonal canvases, the Bruckner C | Dances Repeated ‘ | Secondly, as the development of 
minor demands comparison with | ‘ ac Lh) o prs ideas by the composer becomes 

st, | Clearer its logic, Mastery and im- 


Its huge framework contains struc- | The deeds of th 

tu e Boston Sym- Po te 

Sete of tochntort resources, ‘a avn | Phony Orchestra and its buildemr music primarily of poytion means 

plitude and intensity of musical peg and leader, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, ondarily of Silene aa aves 

Seale et — ey so far beyond the srow with doing, if not with the : coming under the head of ‘eeeras 

phonic fasen fd + Cealiar ie old sym- elling. To the sensational effect, : som music of free and subjective 

Belated to its precurace seem un- iow historic, which this conductor thie late tebe ry inclined to class 

lt ig hardly Senbtaes ted maen rer orchestra achieved when they i “romantic” category ne in the 1 ry oe. _& more elem- 

tion the technical demands uch a Ved the Eighth Bruckner Sym. music of intense emotion, tree a Passioned rhetorin® intensity, im: 

and its con Daglee” nok is Comments : ony last Friday night, is to be form, SO far as the classic sym- finements can lose * + 
neces- ‘dded the record of the perform- Pee viiissa:d bee Bo concerned. At the re that is in this poe ef 

: | ©, If by “‘classic’’ we mean vage music. * 


Sary to say more than that those - 

demands were met superlatively. ee yesterday of an adorable Clarity, proportion , The co 

‘ymphony of Mozart; the repetition Structure, we mae hese” th, : occasion — hanes present on this 
© hearty a y cor A 

Pplause called 


These matters are, in this ; 
, IS instance 
Subsidiary to others, for p ro | Hi , 
: emost of man earlier New York progr | Hindemith : 
which is : eer program | score a very h > 
iadieaee, non cro Feoportion. of Hindemith’s Symphonic Dances; centage of these qualities. ee and ’cellist repeatedly b 
lage schoolmast veh nainaethon T4. ¢ the performance of Ernest Bloch’s AS a matter o Platform, and it . | 
earthly visio ers, was an un- ‘‘Schelomo,” with Bedetti as soloist : lions, especi induce Mr. Blo ay heempted to 
ecstasies sour whose dreams and in-the presence of the composer, to be deadl on the stage ‘Hi gM 
ionbaaeenal re outlet in music of and, one of the most famous of the ‘ e bow 
Se eg norities and shattering red d’oeuvres of this orchestra, | 
The int , € Mussorgsky-Ravel ‘‘Pict : : 
thore emotional torrents to the cats Tt een oe pale 
ore. panes of mere mortaia ae it would be hard to find a pro-| ieee i. ssmaeye t, as one of Res a. Row unnecessary to describe 
: ’ | | 
' o credibin Geo ne en and reality | San OF: ON | : | trasted noun ne ae two con- | S orchestra's play- 
bitist do thie tee of ecstasy. He. | of tragedy: the other yg Be one h orgsky-Ravel ‘Ta. 
from a high hehe. pep | | ane solemn pronunciation. crams, worthily re- 
shaping its m : r, numbered in| | score arn cmatically parts "er tan Dr. Kousseatit 
201 : | are intri : Vit- 
; inatiahit and it was : % contingent rhe ain related and ork audiences | 
led us, almost by | fini € Simplicity, thi _ €ach other, petitions ) 
Phony to its far-|th reer symphonies, nor : of ‘Peter ae | 
a For his accomplish- in work : | him the bet. with Richard Hale as | 
ne oe was rewarded by the ac- | : the gist of the |Brucker: Eines, other is of the. 
Slidience. Pr’ 224 deeply moved : Ss nr Eighth Symphony, 
It was music and mu 
sic- 
that almost dwarfed the uceeatil 
Performance of the 
Ravel ‘Pictures at an 
to mere virtuosity. G.G,  antly. 
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Mr. Koussevitzky and the * This simple and ingen! 


Boston Symphony 
The Mund _Dress Up» //0/3 f 


“Concert Extraordinaire,” in 


aid 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Pen-. 


sion Fund, Serge Koussevitzky conductor; 
assisted by Colin O’Moore, tenor; Richard 
Hale, narrator. At Carnegie Hall: 
PROGRAM 
1, Haydn....‘‘Farewell’ Symphony, No. 45 
2. Gruenberg “The Daniel Jazz’’ 
(Poem of Vachel Lindsay? 
(Tenor: Colin O’Moore) 
Richard Burgin, Conducting 
8. Prokofieff.........‘‘Peter and the Wolf” 
An Orchestral Fairy Tale for 
Children, Op. 67 
(Narrator: Richard Hale) 
(Pirst performance in New York) 


(devised by Mr, Jock Munro), might 


almost have been a drawing-room 


in, the castle at Esterhaz during the 
time that Haydn dwelt there as 
music-master to Prince Nicolas. And 
when Mr. Koussevitzky, represent- 
ing Papa Haydn, and very elegant, 
indeed, in his black satin coat and 
breeches and his lace and his wig, 
stood or sat before the spinet (bor- 
rowed from the Casadesus Collec- 
tion) you might have thought that he 
was about to conduct the Esterhazy 
orchestra in the ‘Parewell” Sym- 
phony—which, in fact, he proceeded 
to do with a delicate precision and 


Intermission rane : 

vivacity and flexibility of line that 

pane? s0n Haydn, looking down from 

heaven of good symphonists, 

must surely have applauded. Per- 

haps he sighed a little, too, as he 

[ee opportunity to see the Boston’ remembered the salary of seven 

Symphony Orchestra and Mr. hundred and eight-two florins a 

Koussevitzky in costume, putting on year paid him by the prince, and 

a show that included stage sets, Wondered if Mr. Koussevitzky got 
jazz, an Old Testament tale in Negro &5 much in Boston. 


dialect, a singer, a musical fairy tale, “  &-*_* ot 
a na&-—<-=. and a series of waltzes Listenin Wednesday night, one 


from Lanner ami Johann Strauss to Caught oneself wishing that Haydn— 


Sibeli nd Ravel—xll this drew a the lighter-toned Haydn, at least, if 
large ‘and obviously deghted audi- not the deep-throated Haydn of the 


ence to Carnegie Hall Wednesday 8teater symphonies—might always 


night. The fact that this “concert >’ Played in eighteenth century 
extraordinaire” (as the program de- COStume, so aggre light, with the 
scribed it) was for the benefit of the Siinting lights and sheen of silk re- 


Orchestra’s Pension Fund, added, of flected in the inimitable grace and 


riant loveliness and delicate pathos 


course, to every one’s happiness. 
; fed rm ePP of the score. 
We 


The surprises andj excitements be- 2 ; 


*: It was for such a setting that the 
gan at once. The <icket taker-at the ,. e 
main entrance and the usher wno ,/2®rewell” Symphony was contrived. 


here are many and conflicting 
guided you down the aisles were T , ‘ 
youths out of the eighteenth cens #°@ounts of its origin and the sig- 


tury, garbed in brocaded satin, knee 
breeches, silk stockings, lace rufts 
and wigs—except on the center 
aisles, which were especially favored 
by the presence of engaging young: 
women, who also had stepped out of 
the eighteenth century. 

The stage was curtained until the 
lights were dimmed at 8:45; when 
they opened to disclose a large por- 
tion of Mr. Koussevitzky’s famous 
orchestra, also adorned in eigh- 
teenth century costumes, designed: 
by Robert Edmond Jones, and seated 
in a charming music room lighted 
by a vast chandelier of candles and 
by tapers fixed to the desks of the 
musicians. 


nificance of its finale; but the tale 
told by Pohl is as likely as any. 

Apparently Haydn composed the 
“Farewell” Symphony as a gentle 
hint to his royal employer, The year 
was 1772 or 1773. The members of 
the court orchestra had been de- 
tained at Esterhaz that year rather 
later than usual, far from Vienna 
and their families. They were bored 
and restless, and the splendor and 
loneliness of the place had worn 
upon their spirits. 


& * ° 


Haydn determined to do some- 
thing about it. He was devoted to 
his men, the younger of whom were 
his pupils as well as his subordi- 
nates. He composed a new sym- 
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peey be an unusual key, F sharp 
minor. was announced as the | 
ieee item in a concert at rohit the allowed to go—at least not until the 
Prince was present. The music’s CUttain had parted more than once 
Secret meaning was not disclosed at ®t tte demand of the enchanted au- 


once—even the plaintive character “ence, who seemed unwilling to part: 


a tha slow may , With Papa Sergei and his eighteenth- 
Rina: alles, rai gga betran i century orchestra so long as they 
significance. The finale began 9. Were willing to be seen and heard. 
cently enough, as a jocund Presto Co nek & Sabegee 
starting off with a theme suggest- . When the show was resumed, we 
ing a bourrée. But at the 152nd had left: the eighteenth century far 
bar, all the instruments came to a behind us. The Esterhazy orchestra 
sudden stop, in the middle of a had vanished into the. past whence 
forte passage on the dominant. it had been evoked: the players had 
° ° changed from ruffs and breeches 
ackets and black trousers. 


d become a jazz 
in surprise, tor a return play he’ anno rs 


cipal key was indicated ruenberg’s celebrated “Daniel Jazz,” 
eS Instead, there was a - Set to the gorgeous poem of Vachel 
Lindsay. The players 
Ppelled to the 
movable platf 


later the first oboe and the second it, and King 
horn blew out the candles on their lions, 

music stands and tiptoed from the him!” 

room Wednesday evening it was some | 


of the string players who de arted ; ; : 
first). The bassoon entered the , Mr. Colin O'Moore recited the 


breach, taking up ihe first theme of PO®™ with gusto, and Mr. Gruen- 

fo mace nent but after playing ® meterhag one a, cok Us far ne 

Sadie and Gen Pg 4p Ri may, put the audience rejoiced in 

ob pe Ags by the remaining wind roy ¢gs Probofiete astm 

plsvers, € second oboe and the first orchestral fairy tale for chil rar 
Now only the strings were left. p;..°2,204 the Wolf,” in which the 

But they, also, melted away: the Od of the stor 

double-bass at the beautiful change 

of key to F sharp major; the ‘cello 


* lie 


favorite) and. a second fiddle, play- 
ing sadly with mutes on their in- dramatic 
struments, remained for a moment vitzky a Kousse- 
at their posts in the dim room. garb As W in the 
Then they, too, rose, blew out their supplied Boaton— 
candies and tiptoed out, leaving nate tral com- 
Papa Haydn alone in. the dark and ~ ary 

silent room. , 


cited the -curdling 


x * * 
* « ° When we left, we could hear (as! 


At Esterhaz, 176 years ago, Ha chine et US horribly) the 
prepared to leave: the room, won- 
dering, a bit uneasily, how the 
had been received, and 
point was seen. But 
for him, and set his not Lan gg 
} Arent ne point, m_ re mu- Johann Strauss and Ravel. But 
mig eave on holiday as you ma 
soon as the sun had risen. ’ Tose Y be sure that this was ou 


Wednesday evening they were not 


30STON ORCHESTRA 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 


dr. Koussevitzky and Players 
Costumed for the Period in 
Giving Haydn’s ‘Farewell’ 


-OLIN O’MORE SINGS SOLO 


uruenberg’s ‘Daniel in Lions 
Den’ Is Scored for Tenor 
and Chamber Music 


By OLIN DOWNES 


A “concert extraordinaire,’’ and 
verily it was that, was given last 
night in Carnegie Hall by Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the benefit of 


the orchestra’s pension fund, The , 
stage was concealed by gray cur- 


tains when the 


orchestral numbers of Mozart’s day, 
Clad in eighteenth century costumes; 
and Dr, Koussevitzky himself in the 
character of Haydn conducting the 
‘Farewell’? symphony. 

It was a ‘spectacle extraordi- 
naire,’’ and in nothing more so than 
the manner in which the clothes 
made the men, i. e., the manner in 
which wigs, frills, frocked- coats 
and knee-britches seemed to change 
every familiar feature of every 
Player and transform them into 


perfectly plausible eighteenth cen-| 
tury figures, The effect was en- 


hanced by the candles which lighted 
each music desk, by the brilliant 
chandelier suspended from the ceil- 
ing and by two classic columns on 
each side of the orchestra. Dr. 
Koussevitzky himself, Haydn re- 
divivus, conducted part of the time 
on his feet, or sat at the harpsi- 
chord, directing the performance in 
the old style manner. 


Haydn’s Joke Perpetuated 
The performance perpetuated 


Haydn’s tamous joke, or gesture, 
made for whatever purpose, when’ 
he composed this symphony and 
had it performed at the Ester 
court. During the last movement, 
of which the music is cast in a 
gallant and sentimental vein of 
farewell, the players, one by one 
and two by two, rose silently, 
puffed out the candles which il- | 
luminated the music, and: left the | 
stage. Thus the famous symphony | 
ends with two violins playing the} 
last echoing strains. These, in/ 
turn, depart. The stage darkens. 
The conductor, slowly and with 
a dignity somewhat melancholy, 
himself bends over, blows out his | 
candle, and the scene fades. . 
Some recalled the time when Leo- | 
pold Stokowsky used this symphony 
as an object lesson to his patrons in 
Philadelphia, when he had the play- 
ers not only leave early, but arrive, 
singly and in pairs, late, like some 
symphony audiences that Mr. Sto- 
kowsky could have mentioned. But 
the mood and suggestions last night 
‘were quite otherwise—not satirical, 
but really poetic, | 


Costumes Change to Jazz Era 


The next time the curtains parted 
eean@ and tha engtuimes had . 
Members oO e orchestra 

ppeared attired as jazz players. A 
rude cartoon of a saint and two 
menacing lions was the background 
for Colin O’More’s capital singing 
of Louis Gruenberg’s ‘‘Daniel in the 

Lions’ Den,’’ scored for solo tenor 
and chamber orchestra. It is a most 
ingenious and spirited affair, partly 
satirical, humorous, in places wildly 
dramatic, with the extravagant or- 
chestral community which suggests 
the roaring of fhe animals, 
swishing of tails, perhaps, let us 
say the protruding eyes and the 
fantastic jargon of the Narrator, 
and his part speech and part songs, 
‘and outcries and ululations. 

Like everything else done during 
the evening, it was a inost brilliant 
_and finished performance, when 

singers and instrumentalists were 

as one, under the baton of Richard 

Burgin, concertmaster of the or- 

chestra, and the orchestral part a 

remarkable modern consummation 

of jazz idioms. 

Perhaps the best fooling of the 
evening and one of the most amus- 
ing and inventive scores that a 
witty composer, Serge Prokofieff, 
has written, was ‘“‘Peter and the 





Wolf,” for Narrator who spéaks 
and for small orchestra. This was 
first performed in Moscow in 1936 
at a Children’s Concert of the Mos-. 
cow Philharmonic, and was given 
its first American performance last 
March 25 in Boston, the composer 
conducting, and was heard last 
night for the first time in New 
York. It is an animal story, wherein 
the different instruments represent 
the different animals and Peter and 
Grandfather. The bird, for purposes 
of aural identification, ig a flute, 
the duck an oboe, the cat a clar- 
inet; Grandfather the ridiculous 
bassoon, Peter, the string quartet, 
and the big bad wolf, three horns— 
yes, and drums and percussion for 
the shooting of the hunters, 


Richard Hale Is N arrator 


Very admirable was Mr. Richard 


Hale, the narrator, as he read the 
lines and the orchestra laughably 
underscored the story. This is real 
musical humor, in the jaunty mo- 
tive of the dauntless Peter, the 
merry ditty of the creeping cat, the 
wolfish roar of the horns and the 
raucous bassoon which limps along | 
and complains with grandfather’s 
voice as he falls in with the tri- 
umphant procession which conveys 
the wolf to the menagerie, 

Sometimes Prokofieff exhausts 
the satirical] vein, but this has the | 
savor of folk-music, and is very | 
charming. To end this program, | 
so entertaining in its every detail, 
perhaps only one thing would have | 
been suitable. It consists of a 
sroup of waltzes, two by Johann 
Strauss; one the little masterpiece, 
“Valse triste,’’ by Sibelius, and | 
finally the brilliant and one had 
almost said cynical “‘La valse’’ by 
Ravel, a composition in the per- 
formance of which the Boston Sym- 
phony is pre-eminent. 

This event would have served to 
demonstrate, if such proof were 
needed at this time, Dr. Kotsse- 
vitzky’s exceptional gifts as a pro- 
sram maker, as also to his sover- 
eign talent for stage spectacle. 
Broadway, for this, would willingly 
bestow upon him its proudest title, 
that of expert ‘‘show-man.”’ It was 
an evening wholly out of the rut of 
orchestra] routine, one devoted to 
distinguished entertainment that 
never flagged or palled, shat was 
invariably in perfect taste, and a 
triumphant demonstration of what 
& man of genius can do when he 
1.0088 to devote himself Purely to 
éntertainment. 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Orchestra Interprets Fourth 
by Tchaikovsky and the 
Seventh of Beethoven 


LED BY DR. KOUSSEVITZKY 


Two Compositions That Make 
Up Program Are Familiar 
to Audienc i 


CJ 
By OLIN DOWNES 


There have been some significant 
orchestral performances by resident 
and visiting orchestras this week 
in this city and yet the perform- 
ance of two symphonies, no more nor 
less, and very familiar symphonies, 
at that, make the concert given by 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
night in Carnegie Hall memorable. 

The symphonies were Beethoven’s 
Seventh and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, 
scores known to everybody, scores 
of which the notes could probably 
be struck off by the players in their 
Sleep. But there is a great differ- 
ence when music produced by truly 
creative power passes through the 
crucible of the thought and feeling 
of a great interpreter. Then, if at 
no other time, the importance and 
power of the interpreter is realized. 
It is clearly seen that the music 
must be reborn every time that it 


is sounded; else it igs merely 
“‘ersatz.”’ It is not sufficient to 
follow the signs of the music paper, 
to play now loud and now soft, now 
fast and now slow, and designate 
the result as an interpretation. A 
performance it is; an interpretation 
it is not and lacking living and mas- 
terful interpretation, the product 
hardly comes under the category 
of living music, 


Invoked With Mastery = 
Last night music was invoked 
with sovereign mastery. Every ne- 
cessity for the consummation was 
present—great music to re-create 
from the printed page; music 
which appeared to have made a 
particularly vivid impression upon 
the leader, so that he communicat- 
ed its essence with extraordinary 
clarity and conviction to his lis- 
teners; and finally, the wonderful 
orchestra. For it is no mere com- 
pliment to say that the tone, the 
suppleness and sensitiveness of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra could 
lend glamour even to a mediocre 
composition. And of mediocrity 


last night there was none, neither | 
-in Beethoven, nor Tchaikovsky. 


Beethoven we take for granted as 


/& great, a noble spirit. Tchaikovsky 
is placed in another category. For 


this reason, particularly, the play- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s composition 
was astonishing, because of the dis- 
tinction as well as the passion of 
the interpretation. 


Laden With Suspense 


As the baton was lifted and the 
Players in the orchestra poised 
themselves for the opening meas- 
ures, there was the logical] impulse 
On the part of a reasonable hard- 
boiled listener to settle back with 
a sigh and murmur, ‘‘Oh well, the 
Fourth Symphony.” That thought 
was dispelled immediately the at- 
tention was arrested. The intro- 
duction was once more laden with 
Oppressiveness and suspense, as in 
years before we knew our Tschai- 
kovsky so well, and then, like the 
marshaling and the filing by of 
serried hosts, the orchestra] aunched 
into the main body of the move- 
ment, 

Then one realized anew, and with 
a keen sense of tragedy, the im- 
mense potency of Tchaikovsky as 
& symphonist, in this, one of his 
earlier and imperfect Symphonies. 
It is clear that it was not until his 
Sixth, the ‘‘Pathetique’’ Symphony, 
that Tchaikovsky came near self- 
realization in the form based on 
Classic models. But here, in the 
opening movement of the Fourth, 
is the sure significance of the sym- 
phonist that the man would have 
become had it not been for his 
premature ending—a realization 
which, at least for one person pres- 
ent, was consequent upon Kous- 
Ssevitzky’s reading. 

The effect of a grand line and 
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unbreakable continuity of thought 
was surprising, after a thousand 
hearings of the familiar piece. The 
unity and exceptional coherency of 
the music was not attained by clas- 
Sic procedure of beat and phrase, 
but instead by an elasticity of pace 
and a dramatic eloquence which 


was quite the reverse of anything 
that would have been appropriate 
in the symphony of Beethoven. 


Thematic Lines Merged 


It was a “romantic” and a Rus- 
sian who spoke, moodily, introspec- 
tively, with reckless self-betrayal. 
Yet many of the most effective pas- 
sages were almost sotto voce; often 
there was intentional dimming of 
outlines, and the merging, in a 


manner almost impressionistic, of 
thematic ]i 


Jects seen now indis- 
OW in an unnatural 
y- But it was great 


was slightly qd 
mental. The 
movement was 
donment of eve 
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Koussevitzky Leads Group 
in Work by Stravinsky; 
oys, Choir at Town Hall 


rartc; ): Ab 


B 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
conducted by Serge Koussevitzky, 
made its last New York appearance of 
Season yesterday afternoon _in 


Carnegie Hall while, at Town Hall, 
the Apollo Boys’ Choir from Birming- 
ham, Ala., was giving its first New 
York concert under Coleman Coop- 
er’s direction. Dr, Koussevitzky de- 
voted his program to the prelude to 
Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina,” Stra- 
vinsky’s “La Sacre du Printemps” 
and Brahm’s first symphony, and the 
twenty-four boys from the South 
Sang religious. music by Franck, 
Adams, Mozart, Nascus, Eber and 
Schmidt and secular songs by Mozart. 
Forsyth, Schubert, Weber, Kjerulf 
and Krull. : 

“Le Sacre du Printemps” is already 
in its second quarter-century, and fif- 
teen years have passed since it was 
introduced to New York by the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, then under. 
Pierre Monteux. .Yesterday after- 


noon’s performance was the twenty- 


fourth in this borough and the first 


Since Mr. Stravinsky conducted the 
work with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony two years ago, and had oppor 
tunity to reflect upon the difference 
between the cheers he received on 
that occasion and the demonstration 
of a very different sort. which accom- 
panied the Paris premiere of the 
“Sacre” in 1913. 

This. work can now be regarded 
as one of the regular members of 
our standard . repertoire and as 
music whose durable merits have 
remained apparent after the disap- 
pearance of the sensation and con- 
troversy of its first years. The excit- 
ing effect of the impact of its 
weighty, emphatic, constantly chang- 
ing rhythms wanes after repeated 
hearings, but these are still impres- 
Sive; the music. if not made 
throughout of precious 


f excep- 


formance, 
when the 
this orche 
zky, 


force its clarity of 
its expres- 
le, remotely 
core and in 


; ve and im- 

interpretation Of the 
haunting Moussorgsky prelude, 
| The young singers of the Apollo 
Choir Tange in age from nine to 
thirteen year. 
competition f 
of twenty sec 


of them, are from Alabama and) 
other Southern states. In the part 
of the program heard by the re- 
viewer the singing was entirely un- 
accompanied, and the three boys 
who sang solos in the second group 
—Duane McMullin, Billy Boyles and 
Burt Vance—also sang without ac- 
companiment. 

Mr. Coleman, the. conductor, 
whose associate in the direction is 
Emmerich Eber, decided to organize 
such a choir when he was a boy in 
Birmingham and -completed his 
studies for this end two years ago, 
when he visited the Vienna Boys’ 
Choir in their city. The engaging 
group of boys heard yesterday re- 
flected great credit upon his musi- 
cianship and _ directorial ability, 
Singing with remarkable fidelity to 
pitch, accuracy of detail and a tone 
of remarkably clear and fluent 
quality, appealing in timbre and 
characterized by excellent balance 
and blending of the various vocal] 
hues in the ensemble. From a musi- 
cal point of view the performance 
deserved exceptional praise. In the 
secular songs there were times when 
the singing, from an expressive 
standpoint, seemed Slightly too 
careful, as in the huntsmen’s chorus 
from “Der Freischiitz.” Dispensing 
with accompaniment in solo songs, 
as in the pleasing performance of 
Schubert’s “Das Wandern” by one 
of the youngest choristers hailing 
from Seattle, was another point 
open to debate, but in general the 
sroup could be acclaimed as a re- 
markable and admirable musical 
organization. | 


SERIES HERE ENDED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Directs Boston Symphony in 
Final New York Concert 
for This Season 


THREE WORKS PRESENTED 


‘Khovantchina’ Prelude, First 
of Brahms and Stravinsky 
Composition Given 


y OLI 

The final concert of the New 
York series given each season by 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra ended superb- 
ly yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall. The occasion can well be 
designated as one of the most re- 
markable demonstrations that this 
conductor and _ orchestra have 
given, or, indeed, that any or- 
chestra has given in the brilliant 
orchestral annals of this city. The 
public demonstration which came 
at the end of the concert was the 
homage and the thanks of an audi- 


ence carried to a pitch of excite- 
ment by the music and by the quali- 
ties of the interpretation. 

Three works made the program, 
They were the prelude to ‘‘Khovant- 
china,’’ Stravinsky’s ‘Sacre du 
printemps’’ and Brahms’s First 


Symphony. The prelude is a little 


masterpiece, built out of the essence 
of Russian folk-melody, and it has 
long been a chef d’ouevre with this 
orchestra. The performance of the 
‘“Sacre,’? which, only a few years 
ago, sent annoyed listeners out the 
doors of the very small hall, testi- 
fied to the evolution of taste on the 
part of the public, as also to the 
Wholly exceptional presentation. 
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- Two Fundamental Qualities 


It is perhaps forgotten that there 
are two fundamental qualities, and 
not one, in this famous and still 
disputed composition. There is on 
one hand primordial power and 
violence, but on the other deep 
brooding mystery—yes, and poetry, 
couched in strange modern terms, 
and melancholy, even tenderness— 
great eternal forces, which bal- 
ance and complete each other. 

Because of the shock that Stravin- 
sky’s dynamic inspiration gave the 
musical world, from which not all 
of that world has yet recovered, the 
public still looks to the music with 
bated breath, as an extreme of 
modernism, animalism, sadism, 
perhaps—at least, in some sort, as 
Musical and moral atrocity. It 
might be, for all they knew, a sin- 
ister destructive business from 
Moscow, or Trotsky, converting to 
revolution, destruction, the Third 
International or something like 
that. Scientists, even some music 
critics, were prepared to talk 
learnedly about Stravinsky’s dis- 


integration of the musica] atom, 


and the demonic powers generated 


thereby. And some said ‘‘music of 


the superman,” and others, ‘‘music 
of the superape.” Some were 
pleased and excited; most of the 
listeners trembled. 

The performance yesterday gave 
us all that the work means and not 
the half of it. If one is to pursue 
a simile suggested by its title and 
the ballet for which the music. was 
written, the thought would then be 
of the charged, waiting soil, heavy 
and dolorous with the burden of 
gestation, and from that fated and 
Subservient soil the emergence of 
an irristible force, infinitely potent 
with life. 


Opening Invocation 


The opening invocation, with the 
curious color of the wind instru- 
ment sand the ancient and ancestral 
quality of the phrase, is strangely 
inarticulate, yet something most 
solemn, primitive and noble, The 
development of this theme, in a 
Manner al] Stravinsky’s own, makes 
its every transformation more por- 
tentous. The sensation of an 
ancient something that rends and 
builds grows. From time to time 
the music falls back again to its 
immemorial broodings and proph- 
ecies. 

The passage that opens the sec- 
ond part, the “Spring Night,’’ never 


seemed more beautiful and poign- 
ant. Partly, no doubt, because the 
passage is now familiar, but also 
by reason of the tonal proportions 
that Dr. Koussevitzky observed, it 
struck almost a predominating note 
of darkness and lament. The fu- 
rious rythmical dislocations that 
come later thus assumed their full 
meaning, and the end remains one 
of the most tremendous conjura- 
tions in all music. 

Not less striking was the imme- 
diate acceptance of these bitterly 
terrifying sounds and the wildly en- 
thusiastic response when the per- 
formance was concluded. 

The Brahms Symphony followed 
after the intermission. There could 
have been no more impressive ex- 
ample of the range of the under- 
standing and the Sympathy of a 
great musician, and of his unceas- 
ing development in his art, than 
turning from the music of a tense 
present to the monumental] sym- 
phony of Brahms, and all that it 
connotes of a mighty past. The 
Symphony remains a collosus, with 
all the changes of fashion which 
have occurred since it was written, 
and the reading of it fully matched 
the grandeur of the composer’s 
conception. 


| Played on Composer’s Plan 


| “The composer’s conception’ is 
a phrase used intentionally, for Dr. 
Koussevitzky followed with a re- 
markable breadth and power of sus- 
tained musical thinking and with 
self-abregation, only the composer’s 
plan, and, so far as we may know 
Or construe them, the composer’s 
tempi. Many conductors make a 
pretty case with rather vast mov- 
ing tempi in the introduction and 
the slow movement, and in general 
adopt a more restless movement 
than is the true nature of the sym, 
phony. It is easier to sing the slow: 
movement in that way; the line is. 
less likely to fall into bits, the 
audience less likely to rustle. 

But the tempi of yesterday were 
the great, broad classic tempi. 
Hence, the correct proportions of 
all the rest of the Symphony, the 
dove-tailing of each of the parts of 
the design, and, what is more, the 
depth and the accumulating in- 
tensity of the emotion. Everything 
fitted in the way that seemed pre- 
ordained; nothing was done in a 
pseudo-dramatic manner which is 
not Brahms, however striking it 
may be as an unexpected effect 
in the Symphony. The breathing 
of the slow movement was the 


deep breathing and thé serene 
strength of Brahms and his time. 
It was a tempo that is not of to- 
day and its frenzies—a tempo that 
musicians, as well as the populace, 
have largely forgotten. Thus the 
loftiness of the thought, the heighth 
of the emotion, were fully sus- 
tained. 


Solving a Problem 


In those ways the symphony 
moved, always with more grandeur, 
to its conclusion, Per contra, when 
we speak of the earlier tempi, the 
song for the strings which opens 
the main body of the finale was 
not unduly dragged and its gradual 
acceleration solved one of the prob- 
lems of ‘a most difficult movement 
to adjust and coordinate. When the | 
chorale theme of the trombones re- 
turned, Dr. Koussevitzky did what 
it is instinctive, and unquestionably 
legical, to do. He tripled or quad- 
rupled the note values, and flung | 
out the chant, with all the power 
of the orchestra,and all the breadth 
that the stupendous passage per- 
mits, to the skies. 

These are details, entered as in- 
dicative of the Character of the 
reading, but they are only indiva- 
tive. The fundamental] thing was 
the greatness of the spirit, the ac- 
cumulation of a life’s thinking and 
the continued and desperate strug- 
gles with the problems of inter- 
pretation that only the great mu- 
Sicians suffer and only the great 
musicians know. It is impossible to 
realize what is Owing to such mu- 
sicians and to such an achievement. 
To accomplish this with a sym- 
phony dangerously familiar to all, 
dangerously fixed in its traditions, 
and withal of a quality that can 
either be reproduced through a sim- 
ilar quality in the interpreter, or 
pass him by wholly unknown, is a 
work that never can be sufficiently 
celebrated. It is not surprising that 
the audience felt what was happen- 
ing, to a man, whether every one 
had or had not sufficient musical 
data to reason out for himself ex- 
actly what was being “done. This 
was a fitting end of a memorable 
orchestral season, and, in a sense, 
an epitome of a master’s progress. 





DR. SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


ho’ MUSIC. 


rt LTER PISTON’S SYMPHONY 
A sudden change in the program 


of the second nies, concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
held last night in Sanders Theater, 
gives the public in general and the 
critic in particular a chance to rec- 


ord a second impression of the Sym- 


phony by Walter Piston. This was 
heard for the first time at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts on April 8 
and 9 last season. Then, as last 
night, the composer conducted his 
own work. The symphony was on 
that occasion well received, and it 
was generally felt that here was a 
new American score of major im- 
portance. 

Hearing it again confirms this re- 
action. The technical mastery is 
above reproach and came, perhaps, 
the more easily to a composer who 
had previously severely schooled 
himself in a variety of forms 
of chamber music. Still, that 
does not account for his ex- 
pert handling of the orchestra. 
Though the slow movement is long, 
its sincerity of emotion and its 
writing for the solo flute and Eng- 
lish horn maintain the interest. 
Furthermore, a study of the work 
might show that this was the core 
of the musical thought to which the 
intellectual first movement and the 
brilliant finale serve as the frame. 
This notion may be more than a 
little far-fetched, but at least it can 
be agreed that Mr. Piston has writ- 


ten a remarkable symphony that 
deserves to be universally known. 


A. W. W. 
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Conductor 
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Five Appearances 
At Sanders Theater 


Georges Enesco, one of the 


2reatest musicians of our time, | 
appeared as guest-conductor of 
che Boston Symphony Orches-. 


Ta in Sanders Theater, Cam- 
Oridge, last evening. The con- 
cert was the first of five in six 
days during which the Ruma- 
nian musician is presiding over 
the Boston Orchestra. He was 
cordially greeted by the audi- 
ence of last evening: and by the 
time the concert had run its 
course the demonstrations Of ap- 
plause had surpassed anything 
the present writer can reca]] 
Within the hallowed walls of 
Sanders Theater. 

There were reasons aplenty 
for the good-will] and enthusi- 
4Sm of the audience. A man of 
singular charm, which is en- 
hanced by his retiring manner 
on the stage, Enesco captured 


the affection of last night’s on- 
lookers the more he obviously 
tried to avoid it. The orches- 
tral playing had exceptional 
beauty, and Enesco persistently 
directed the voluminous ap.- 
Dlause toward the musicians, 
who were themselves applaud- 
ing the conductor as enthusiasti. 
cally as the audience Was doing. 

In a concert which began with 
a remarkably sensitive presenta- 
tion of Mozart’s “Haffner” Sym- 
Phony, Enesco appeared as com- 
poser as well as conductor. Two 
of the four numbers were his 
Second “Rumanian” Rhapsody 
and his First Symphony. The 
latter has not been played by 
the Orchestra since 1920, while 
the former. though produced at 
the same time as the familiar 
First Rhapsody, has evidently 
never appeared on 4 Boston 
Symphony program. 

The only other number on the 
program was new to Amesrica— 
the movement, “Chef du lautari,” 
from the Suite, “Satrarii,” by 
the young Rumanian composer, 
Dinu Lipatti. Neither this rela- 
tively brief excerpt nor the mu- 
sic of Enesco was particularly 
difficult to srasp at first hear- 
ing. But since the same pro- 
stam was to be repeated in Sym- 
phony Hall this afternoon (as 
well as tomorrow evening) de- 
tailed discussion may thus be 
postponed to a more leisurely 
time and place. M. §, 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Ernest Bloch Begins Guest-Conductorship 


. J resenting His Music at Sanders Theater 
Ernest Bl conduc 


ted theasom being eager a Pi 

inj United States, the music mus 

Boston Symphony Orchestra in have been new to most of last 

the first of five concerts of his’ night’s audience. The interludes 

music last evening in Sanders'are closely bound up pe ot 
idge. It would action of the opera, and serve 

aga ae more rep- link adjoining scenes, and are 

kk rine Foe tl therefore accompanied by a de-. 

resentative selection from the tailed program. But the music 

composer's work, from the point woylq stand on its own merits 

of view both of chronology and without this evide. Necessarily 


style, than went to make up the @ramatic and episodic in form, 


MFyiy it is clarified by well-marked 
program—two symphonic mn VOR’ mottoes; most of all, it calls up 
ludes from his opera '‘ Macbeth, ‘and maintains a convincing Mac- 
completed in 1909; the “Three bethian atmosphere, unimpaired 
Jewish Poems,” his first record-|1.. certain themes of what ap- 
ed symphonic work, of 1913, and peared to be a Hebraic stamp. 
the Epic Rhapsody “America,” "7. “Three Jewish Poems,” 
written in 1928. ‘has 00, Were provided last evening 

While none of this material has with an imaginative program, 
received anything like frequent evidently written by the com. 
performance hereabouts, it fol- poser some time after the music. 
lowed that the interludes from | Frere again words proved no ma- 
_Macbeth,” played last evening terial adjunct to musie of which 
for the first time anywhere in the originality, color, and sin- 
concert form, would be the great- cere emotional content have 
est rarity. It is one of the blots 
on the scutcheon of modern mu- 
sical history that “Macbeth” was 
allowed to remain unplayed from 
its unfortunate premiere in Par- 

‘is, in 1910, until its reviva 
‘year in Naples. 
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trast to the two previous pro- 
ductions, the musician’s pro- 
gram and copious annotations 
to the score are indispensable to 
an appreciation of the half-mys- 
tical, half-historical, grandiose 
conception of the piece. To in- 
dicate as broadly as possible the 
Origins, the past, and the hoped- 
for future of his foster-country, 
the artist has chosen a multi- 
plicity of themes ranging from 
folk-songs of the Indians to Ne- 
gro jazz tunes of today, and in- 
cludine almost every genre of 
Our. yetive music in between. 
What Mr. Bloch has done with 
this material would require ex- 
haustive analysis and descrip- 
tion far beyond the limits of one 
hearing and one brief review. If 
he does not “build a harmonious 
whole,” in the conventional 
sense, it is because that is not 
his. intention; what he does 
build is an edifice of tremendous 
scope, which almost inspires awe 
by its sincerity. J. E. 
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Overture to The Elopement from the Seraglio Mozart Mrs. WHEELER BECKETT Mrs. ALEXANDER QUACKENBOSS 
Miss MARGARET BLAINE Miss GERTRUDE SANDS — : 
Miss MARTHA THACHER BROWN Mrs. WaLtace M. ScuppER 
7 : Mr. STEPHEN P. Casor Mrs. HeLten N. Sears 
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First movement Mrs. NicHoLtas W. DANFORTH Mrs. ARTHUR H. SHAW 
Mr. ARCHIBALD Davison Mrs. THomas H. SHEPARD 
Miss MARGARET FisH Mr. Ernest M. SKINNER 
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Mr. CHARLES PARKER Mrs. LAwRENcCE Henry WETHERALL 
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TIGHT BINDING 
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Tue firm of M. STEINERT & SONS is happy to extend its very be 
wishes to these ““Youth Concerts’ and to.congratulate Mr.. Wheeler Becke 
upon the happy culmination of his efforts. at eal 

It is fortunate that all the compositions on today’s program have bec 
perpetuated by great conductors and their otchestras on either RCA Victor 
Columbia records. We invite you to come and hear them in our sound-studio; 
MOZART.........0.sqent,-... Overture, II Seraglio..............J£11242—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
BEETHOVEN... Symphony #6 : | M-50—Dr. Koussevitsky and Boston Sympho 
TSCHAIKOWSKY........ Romeo and Juliet”....... M-347—Dr. Koussevitsky and Boston Sympho 
CESAR FRANCK.........Cupid and Psyche..Columbia # 67813B— | : 


WAGNER... un.n--Prolude and Love-Death. nd Pulitetehta Orch 
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M. STEINERT & SONS 


; “The House of the Steinway’ 
STEINERT HALL : 162 BOYLSTON STREET HANCOCK 196 


® Donors of Mason &% Hamlin Prize at the Ne 
proud to foster England Conservatory for 29 years. 


the cause of | « Founder of piano class instruction at man 
the Music public schools. 
Student ® Donor of piano prizes in Metropolita 
: ‘Theatre competitions. 


& fj 146 BOYLSTON STREET 
Hieson THIN Telephone LIBerty 8109 


Various good arrangements of compositions performed 
| at these concerts can be seen at 


CHARLES W. HOMEYER CO., INC. 
d 498 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 


THE CHOICE of AMERICA’S FINE PIANOS 


Complete—in style and price 
From the small six octave spinets 
to the custom built period design grands 


Paine Furniture Company 
THE VEGA COMPANY 


Makers of fine Orches+ d B 
155 Columbus Avenue ra and Band Instruments 
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A new venture irf music for young 
people was begun at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon when Wheeler 
Beckett presented the first of three 
Youth Concerts, 
not new, but this series has been 
arranged from an. tinconventional 


point of view. In the first place they 
are intended for youngsters of high 
school and junior high school age 
with some active interest in music. 
Ard in the second, care has been 
taken to make the audience base as 
broad as possible—to bring in boys 
and girls from the suburbs as well 
as from Boston, with plenty of in- 
expensive seats. 

Actually 
sold out in advance. 
‘was a large audience of chattering 
youngsters yesterday, most of them 
ranging from 12 to 17, with a few 
older and younger than that. They 
laughed, made a lot of noise and 
raced gaily through the corridors 
of Symphony Hall before the con- 
cert and during intermission, but 


the series was almost 
Thus there 


Such concerts are 


“y- 


while the music was going on they 
were as quiet as their elders would 
have been. A few spitballs dropping 
from the balconies were observed, 
but the great majority of those 
youngsters obviously enjoyed the 
music: Many of them_ probably 
rushed to Symphony Hall from 
classes, for a lot of arms had school 
books under them. 

Mr. Beckett has arranged his 
series with care to make them in- 
teresting and to place no test upon 
the endurance of youngsters to sit 
still, To judge from the collective 
concentration which rewarded him, 
he has made a good start. At these 
concerts there are no demonstra- 
tions of how the orchestral instru- 
ments work, no pictures projected 
upon a screen, and no lengthy talk- 
ing about the music. Instead each 
subscriber receives in advance of 
each concert some printed program 
notes by Mr. Beckett, who com- 
ments briefly on each piece just 
before it is played. 7 

Mr. Beckett’s orchestra consists 
of about 70 Boston Symphony men. 


_—— = ———aaa7E7EO a —————, es 


Rather than put together symphonic | 
pieces in any old way, Mr. Beckett 
has wisely chosen to assemble his 
programs so that each will have a 


governing idea. And his music 
is chosen for its worth. Yesterday’s 
list, for example, contained music 
inspired by Love—love of human 
beings, for nature, country and so 
on, The second program will give 
its attention to music inspired by 
Nature, and the third to composi- 
tions of Imagination and Fantasy. 
As a conductor, Mr. Beckett 
proved at the Pops last Spring that 
he has been well trained. This im- 
pression was reinforced yesterday 
by his forthright performance of the 
Overture from Mozart's opera “The 
Elopement From the Seraglio,” the 
first movement of Beethoven's “Pas- 
toral’ Symphony, Tchaikovsky's 
Overture-Fantasia “Romeo and 
Juliet,” the “Cupid and Psyche” sec- 
tion from Cesar Franck’s tone poem, 
“Psyche,” the Prelude and Love- 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 
by Wagner, and Sibelius’ rousing 
tone poem, “Finlandia.” C. W, D. 





New Series of Orchestral 


Concerts for the Young 
Wheeler Beckett Will Present Three Unit- 


Programs with Boston Symphony Orchestra 


A series of three symphony 


concerts for youth will be given 


by an orchestra of at least sev- 
enty members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Wheeler Beckett in 
Symphony Hall on ‘Wednesday 
afternoons, Oct. 19, Nov. 9 and 
Dec. 14. The conductor, resi- 
dent hereabouts for some 
months, has been leader of the 
Richmond (Va.) Symphony Or- 
chestra and of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts of the San Fran- 
cisco Orchestra, as well as guest- 
leader of Tn European or- 


chestras. Y : Gime. 
The con sf, 8, 19 36 e 46 


spectus—are not open to the gen- 
eral public, being designed for 
boys and girls active in music 
and of an age to attend junior 
and senior high schools (or the 
equivalent in terms of private 
schools). Adults will be toler- 
ated at the concerts only as es- 
corts. Because of the age and 
previous training required of the 
prospective auditors, Mr. Becketi 
will dispense with demonstration 


Each program will be modelled 
as a unit, tending to follow the 
chronological development of ex- 
pression of a single general sub- 
ject. The subject inspiring the 
first program, for example, was 
love; the second, nature, and the 
third, imagination and fantasy. 


The first program accordingly 
traverses ozart’s Overture to 


“The Abduction from the Serag- 
lio,” Beehoven’s “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Cupid and Psyche” 
by Franck, the Prelude and Love- 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 
and “Finlandia” by Sibelius. 

The prospectus indicates cer- 
tain. encouraging feaures. Of 
2630 seats available, all but 800 
were priced at one dollar for the 
entire three concerts. Half of 
the remainder were set at three 
dollars for the series, the other 
half at sixty cents. Aside from 
100 of the highest-priced tickets, 
everything has been sold out, 
even though no single admissions 
were sold. The tickets have been 
distributed through the various 


The venture, which may be ex- 


panded by a second series in the’ 
spring, is not the entire realiza- 


tion of a long-felt want, but it is 
something in that direction. Chil- 
dren’s or young people’s orches- 
tral concerts in Boston have not 
had a fortunate history. The 
modest ventures of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra some years 
ago did not last long. The 
Schelling concerts lagged and 
were finally discontinued. There 
are excellent concerts for jun- 
iors on Saturday mornings in 
Sanders Theater, Cambridge, un- 
der the direction of Russell 
Ames Cook, but their number as 
well as the potential size of the 
audiences is small. 

It is not a question of placing 
the blame but merely a matter 
of stating a fact that Boston has 
been badly supplied in compari- 
son with other cities having 
large orchestras. In Chicago there 
are six children’s concerts per 
geason by the Chicago Symphony)| 
Orchestra, and that is a common) 
number elsewhere. Planning au- 
diences for the future is accepted 
by these institutions as a matter 
of course. It ought to be in Bos- 
ton. 

The difficulties are many, but 
they ought to be, and indeed 
must be, overcome by the Bos- 
ton Orchestra. The ironical fact 
is that in other regards it has 
the most complete schedule of 


Youth Concert 


Series Begins 


Under Bekett | 


Engrossed Audience 


Of Students Fills 
Symphony Hall _ 
Cof aruda eae 


es Sm 

The case for individual enter- 
prise in the concert-hall is not 
yet hopeless. For a.year Wheel- 
er Beckett, conductor out of San 
Francisco and Richmond, Va., 
labored to make possible a series 
of symphony concerts for young 
people in and about Boston. Such 
an institution, the impor’cance 
of which is taken for yranted 
practically everywhere” else in 
America, has languished here in 
recent years, almost before it 
had achieved much of a stature. 
The beginning of the realization 
of Mr. Beckett’s plan occurred 
yesterday afternoon in. Sym- 
phony Hall, where about 2500 
youngsters assembled for the 
first of three concerts by the 
larger part of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with” Mr. 
Beckett to lead the way for both 
audience and musicians. 

The program consisted of the 
Overture to Mozart’s “Abduc- 


schools. First preference was 
given to music students, who ac- 
cordingly constitute about four- 
fifths of the enrollment. The few. 
remaining tickets are on sale at. 
Symphony Hall. The concerts, 
own enthusiasm generated by S2YS Mr. Beckett, will be given! 
the music in question. As a cor-/0F enjoyment, not as an adjunct’ 
ollary, program’ notes will be dis-'2 €ducation. Finally, the name 
tributed to each subscriber some Of the sponsoring organization is 
time in advance of the concerts. t°Uth Concerts Association of | 


of instruments, lantern slides 
and related paraphernalia of 
many children’s concerts. His 
oral remarks, if any, will not be 
explanation so much as brief 
and succinct expressions of his 


Boston. 


‘concerts of all the American or- tion from the Seraglio,” the first 


chestras—“luxury” concerts for Movement of Beethoven’s “Pas- 
thousands at home and on the torale” Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
road during the main season; Romeo and Juliet,” Franck’s 
popular concerts: in the spring; Bes gow b acy he Ay P the Pre- 
free concerts on. the Esplanade tan? ra 4 Finlen dia” ee Lik | 
and festival concerts in the Berk: 155 ‘Tt was . tie saint ae “ef 
Mr. : 4 
shires during the summer. have been considered heavy for 
Beckett, by assiduous toil, has gy audience of young people not 
oroved that at least a new start jong ago, even though they were 
toward concerts for a more mostly of high-school age and 
youthful as well as democratic music students to boot, as was 
‘audience is possible. Whether it the case yesterday. But if the qgl- 
will be more than a beginning most exemplary behavior of this 
will depend probablv as much on audience meant anything, the 
others as‘on himself. © M.S. youthful patrons found pleasure 





‘in the program. 

| ir Preckett conducted the 
music with authority and energy. | 
‘He seemed, indeed, more at home: 
while thus engaged than while: 
addressing: himself to the audi- 
ence in words. For one thing, he 
will have to talk more loudly if 
he is to be clearly heard by a 
large audience, For another, un-| 
less he plans to abridge his re- 
marks even more (in conformity 
with the principle of distributing 
printed program-notes to the au- 
dience in advance of the con- 
cert), he will have to shorten | 
his program, if he is to maintain | 
interest throughout the concert. | 
The over-all period of vesterday’s 
concert went considerably - be- 
yond one hour and a half; and 
that would seem to be too long. 

Youth at Symphony Hall 

Yesterday afternoon Symphony 
Hall was invaded by youth, almost 
‘2,500 strong, for the first concert 
.Of a series of three to be conducted 


‘by Wheeler Beckett. Under his baton | 
.were 70 members of the Boston} 
‘Symphony Orchestra and this first, 


‘program listed compositions under 
-the general heading of “Music In- 


‘Spired by Love’: the Mozart Over-'| 
ture to “Il Seraglio,” the first move-, 
ment of the Beethoven Symphony of the Boston Symphony, conducted 
No. 6, Tchaikovsky’s Overture “Ro-| by Wheeler Beckett. There was a 


capacity audience to hear the fol- 


meo and Juliet,’ César Franck’s 


“Cupid and Psyche,” the Prelude and | 


_Liebestod from “Tristan and Isolde” 
by Wagnep-and a landia” Si- 
‘ belius. yt 4 

- Having “Supplied nis ng audi- 
‘€nce with ample program notes prior 
to the concert, Mr. Beckett could 
devote the hour and a half to the 
,music itself, interspersing it with 
brief remarks calculated to increase 
-the enjoyment of his listeners. Al- 
‘though these concerts were de- 
Signed for young people of high 
school years, there nevertheless were 
several bus loads of youngsters ob- 
viously from the grades, and while 
it was not to be expected that they 
would accept musical fare more 
Suitable for their older brothers 
and sisters, it is greatly to their 
credit that they showed very slight 
impatience. These potential patrons 
of the Boston Symphonay Orchestra 
could have been an example to some 
of their elders in the matter of 
Silence during the .pefformance of 
the music. digs #8 Men th 


“As for the’ @ctiial performances, 


they were a success. Mr. Beckett is 


@ young man of energy. His beat is. 


decisive, his phrases clear cut. Yes- 
terday’s interpretations revealed no 
great finesse, but they were faithful 
to the composer’s intentions. The 
series of concerts which he has or- 
ganized, with very evident knowl- 
edge of exactly what he desires them 
to accomplish, should prove in- 
creasingly interesting to his audi- 
ences. He selects material which in 


-@ few instances might be open to 


question, as for instance, the Mozart 
number which operied the program, 
yet with players of undisputed vir- 
tuosity under his direction, even a 
child must have recognized the ex- 
cellence of the performance, espe- 
Cilally if he were a member of his 
school orchestra or band. It would 
Seem that Mr. Beckett had started 
something distinctly worth while 
here in Boston, and the enthusiasm 
of the response yesterday must in- 
deed have been encouraging to him. 
| G. M. S. 
SYMPHONY YOUTH CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The first of a series of three sym- 
phony concerts for youth was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall by an orchestra of 70 members 


lowing program: 

Overture, ‘‘The Abduction from the 
Seraglio’’ SEE eee eer ET 

Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pastoral,’’ (first move- 
DP Ser eee | 

Overture-Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 

Tchaikovsky 

Cupid and Psyche from ‘‘Psyche’’. .Franck 

Prelude and ove-Death from ‘‘Tristan 
and Isolde’’... 


Finland Ss sie cities 

It (Rag 2 
one who thought about the matter 
at all that the Boston Symphony 


orchestra should do something in 


the line of musical education. The 
energetic group in Cambridge that 
sponsors a similar series on three 
Saturday mornings, evidently serves 
a special group and a somewhat 
younger audience, so that Mr. 
Beckett’s project ought not to inter- 
fere with that other perfectly legiti- 
mate cause. The audience yesterday 
was serious and attentive, and, re- 
gardless of any special objective, this 
is a timely step in the right direc- 
tion 


Two criticisms can be made of Mr. 


|Beckett’s approach. He appears to 


|be a master of saying one thing and 
doing another. Having issued a pro- 
gram book in advance with the ex- 
press purpose of doing with a mini- 
mum talk at the concert, he then 
proceeds to speak before each piece 
and, as in the case of Wagner, not’ 
very sensibly. Secondly, the program 
was too long and too diffuse, though 
Mr. Beckett made a not altogether 
plausible attempt to avoid the latter 
fault by linking everything under a 
vague idea of “love.” The program 
had been carefully planned as to 
time, but sometimes a program gives 
an impression of length that it is. 
wise to avoid. | 
The concert went off well on the 
whole, and the co-operation of the 
schools appears to have assured an | 
ideal audience from which may grow 
the symphonic public of tomorrow. 
It will be time to discuss this inter- 
esting venture after one of the later 
concerts, which will take place on 
Wednesday afternoons, Nov. 9 and 
Dec, 14. | 


SYMPHONY FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


First of Youth Concerts 


Under Beckett, 
CA 207153 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday afternoon for the first time Beckett, as we 


did. waited se 
It was no place for tiny tots. One’ 
little sprite who sat immediately in 
front of this reviewer, about as repose- | 
ful and receptive as a drop of quick-| 
silver, constituted, apparently, an un- 
Suppressed minority of one. Again, 
two of the few elders present, who were 
so unlucky as to sit directly under the 
balcony, complained of a brief barrage | 
of spitballs. 

But taken as a whole this was an. 
audience quite as attentive (seemingly | 
more interested) and, it is probably safe. 
to say, as musically intelligent as that. 
Which hears the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Friday afternoons. Many 
of these young people are studying 
music, some of them are playing in/| 
school orchestras, and the music they | 
heard was evidently not over their! 
heads. Only when they ran amok in the | 
corridors during intermission did they | 
betray their age—or lack of it. | 


‘‘Love,’’ in the broadest possible sense, 
was the motive that ran through Mr. 
Beckett's first programme. Romantic 
love was variously represented by 
Mozart’s Overture to “The Elopement 
from the  Seragalio,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet’’ Overture. Franck’s 
“Cupid and Psyche’ and the Prelude 
and Love-Death from Wagner’s ‘‘Tris- | 
tan.’”” The first movement of Bee-' 
thoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony stood | 
for love of nature and Sibelius’ ‘Fin- | 
landia’’ for love of country. 

There were programme notes, which 


were distributed to the prospective 


listeners ahead of time, and these were 
Supplemented by brief comments from 
the podium. If Mr. Beckett did not play | 
down to-his audience in the matter of! 
programme, neither did he condescend 
in his written or spoken words. 

It remains only to add that Mr. 
have already discovered, 


in several seasons an audience almostis a competent conductor, and his 75 
exclusively youthful heard the BostonPlayers of yesterday: served him and 


Symphony Orchestra (or the greater 
part of it) at Symphony Hall. But 


whereas the young people’s concerts of 
an earlier day were conducted by Dr. 
Koussevitsky, with the occasional as- 
sistance of Richard .Burgin, this of 
yesterday, and the two that will follow 
it in November and December, are 
somewhat differently organized. Not 
the orchestra, but the Youth Concerts 
Association of Boston are sponsoring 
this series, and the conductor is 
Wheeler Beckett. 

The expression “children’s concerts” 
is attractively alliterative, but it will 
not apply in the present instance. Mr. 
Beckett, who has conducted concerts 
for young people in other cities, desired 
that ‘his: auditors here should, for the 


most part, come from the high schools 
‘and junior high schools. And so they 


the music well. 


Second Youth Concert 


Wheeler Beckett conducted the 
second Youth Concert at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. A large 
audience of youngsters heard an 
orchestra of about 70 Boston Sym- 
phony men in a program of music 
arranged undex the general heading 
of “Nature.” Adeio j ¢ 

The “Forest Murmu om Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried”; excerpts from Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony; 
Smetana’s “The Moldau,” and music 
by Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakov and 
Respighi were performed, 

The third and last concert in this 


series will be Biv en ag cdnesday 


afternoon, Dec, 14. 





Music for Youthful Ears 


WO ec 15,195 ae 


Youthful enthusiasm of unmistak- 


The usual program notes which 


able warmth greeted the final pro-!have anticipated each concert, this 


gram Of symphonic music in the se- | ( 
‘themes of the various items, a fur- 


ries sponsored by the Youth Concerts 


Association, in Symphony Hall yes-. 


terday afternoon. Seventy members 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
were conducted by Wheeler Beckett. 


The program comprised the Berlioz 
Symphony Fantastique, fourth and 
fifth movements; Wotan’s Fareweil 
and Magic Fire Music, from “Die 
Walkure” by Wagner; Debussy’s 
“Fetes”: 
Sulte and Ravel’s “Bolero.” Extra 
numbers included the overture to 


“William Tell” by request and a final 
humber appropriate to the ap- 
proaching holiday was “Silent 
Night” sung by the audience. 

This program seemed to contain 
material more aptly chosen than 
upon former occasions. There was 
Stimulation of several sorts plus an 
opportunity for the youngsters to 
use their imaginative faculties. Mr 
Beckett also appeared in happier 
vein during his remarks. They were 
to the point and of amusing con- 
tent, It is probable that after the 
concert a number of parents re- 
ceived a visible demonstration of 
one way in which a five beat meas- 
ure may be conducted ... although 
Dr. Koussevitzky might not care to 
adopt the method any more than 
did Mr. Beckett. Incidentally, the 
youngsters learned the correct man- 
ner also, and several put the knowl- 
edge to practical use at once as the 
music proceeded. 

As usual, Mr. Beckett carried the 
program forward with _ efficien: 
dispatch and one observer was glad 
tO find him giving more definite 
musical clues to the numbers than 
had been his custom previously. 
Such hints are of distinct value and 
the response from the audience 
should have been encouraging to Mr. 
Beckett. 


Stravinsky’s “Fire Bird” 


‘sic 


time carried in addition the chief 


ther step in the right direction. The 
biographical notes were interesting 
and instructive, but would Mr. Beck- 
ett be justified in leaving with his 
young followers the impression that 
Ravel began composing seriously 
at the age of 12? These concerts ap- 
pear to be of value and the an- 
houncement that another series is in 
prospect after the first of the year 


‘Should be welcome news to those who 


Wish young people to be led toward 
an appreciation of the best in mu- 
G. M. S. 


Children Enjo 
Beckett concert 


MA roe? 

Thé ¢ “Secdnd Wheeler 
Beckett’s Three Youth Concerts 
was given in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, with Mr. 
Beckett again conducting an 
orchestra of seventy men from 
the Boston Symphony. 

For his program, an appealing 
assortment of symphonic musie 
considering the age and probable 
receptivity of the children pre- 
sent, Mr. Beckett chose Morning, 
from the “Peer Gynt” suite, by 
Grieg; the last three movements 
of Beethoven’s Sixth, “Pastoral,” 
Symphony; “Forest Murmurs,” 
by Wagner; “The Moldau.” from 
Smetana’s orchestra cycle, “My 
Fatherland’; the Fourth move- 
ment of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade”; and two parts. 
the Pines of the Janiculum and 
Appian Way, from Respighi’s 
“The Pines of Rome.” 
wWudging:- from the applause, 
the Grieg and Beethoven compo- 
sitions were particularly satisfy- 
ing to the youngsters who filled 
the hall. Mr. Beckett’s oral pre- 
lude to the “Pastoral” was’ an 





explanation of Beethoven’s use struments of the orchestra. Possibly, 
of percussion, absent from the had he said less about the nightin- 
work, except in the passage gale (Pines of Rome) there might 
marked “Thunder Storm.” His have cael ptaged barre ho 

i ) histling from the ; : 
Br tna henna ak ane jog most oe the children were q of the soundness of the ree endian “at a pair aches! qunder bees 
tentively than to any other  derly.Apypyv,/9 3 E_G. M, S. : i : 


Fantasy,” wee vety happily cho 

) | S wo movements 
oe mul 2 fae’ consent to sa SYMPHONY YOUTH CONCERT THIRD CONCERT Werllon’ “Wermssivoncy Fantastique,” 
xa Akidon nid a” thd oc anes The third of a series of concerts for ‘excerpts from Wagner's “Die Wal- 
j ed th j asion. Some were young people was given yesterday kure,” Debussy’s “Festivals” and ex- 
Mablotisiv Vor young Others afternoon in Symphony = Hall. 


Mr. Beckett’s brief explanations were young people have been surprising- 
good introduction to the music. The ly attentive and have demonstrated 
whole concert, indeed, went off a ‘their enthusiasm unmistakably. In 


ood deal better in every respect than response to a query yesterday, they 
the first, which is additional proof are eager for more in the Spring. 


: : Wheeler Beckett conducted an or- 
still carried the broad song of chestra of 70 members of the Boston 


Symphony. The program was as 

follows: a 

Berlioz Wee is, {5 3 / 

4th and 5th movements from the Fantastic 
Symphony 

Wagner 

Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music 
from ‘‘Die Walkuere’’ 

Debussy pee ero erer cece er ee secs e PeStIVAIS 

Ly RR ea Vie Fire Bird Suite 

WAIN Gee wht bo ok oe bak x an . Bolero 
Mr. Beckett has brought to an 

Obviously successful conclusion his 

experiment of giving three “youth 

concerts”—would that some better 


name could be found for them!—and 
he is now looking for backing to give 


another series in the spring. He has 


their one—reouested — encore. 
Handel’s Largo, the playing of 
which brought a demonstration. 
But there were many who dis- 
covered the beauties of Respi- 
ghi’s tone poem and Smetana’s 
patriotic joy. And we left feel- 
ing that good music was findine 
friends among those who wil] 
some day have a real share in 
its support. 
J. G. 
Youth Concert m4. .4., 
Symphony Hall yesterday afters 
noon was completely filled with 
children of varying ages, gathered 


cerpts from  Stravinsky’s “Fire 
Bird.” In conclusion, orchestra and 


70 Symphony Men: Plan 
New Series of Three 


de clF93F hon 
Yesterday aftérrioon Go the 


third of the Youth Concerts at 
Symphony Hall at which Wheeler 
Beckett has ably conducted an 
orchestra of 70 symphony players to 
eagerly receptive audiences, composed 
of young people of high school and 
junior high school age from Boston 
and vicinity. Only when they have run 
wild through the corridors during in- 


audience joined in Christmas carols. 


Youth Knows 
What It Likes 


And Writes Letters 


weasia ied ee 
PR carta (le e ee 


Youth Concerts under the direc- 
tion of Wheeler Beckett was 


| ‘termission have these audiences, as a given in Symphony Hall last 
his public, thanks to the cO-opera- | ay i eee ee et ree ne Wednesday, there is some pros- 
interest in this first series that plans pect for a second series in the 


are afoot for three more concerts, the i 
first of them to be given in February. spring. The SPORAOTS Ste tm 


for the second of the three syme 
phony concerts, sponsored by the . 
Youth Concerts Association of Bose  “%0n of ihe Schools and his own en- 
ton. Wheeler Beckett again con- thusiasm in getting the movement 
ducted the orchestra of some 70 under way. There will be no one to . : 
; : cour t rd this end by the 
members of the Boston Symphony deny that the more we sat ahtbcas Under the general heading of music aged towa y 


of imagination and _ fantasy. Mr. 
Orchestra and the program com- A AUK te ay aes ap hae attendance (the second and: 
ete and youn eop!] | | Beckett presented yesterday two 
prised “Morning” by Grieg, “Forest y 8 people into the concert 


Murmurs” from “Siegfried” by Wage 
ner, the final movements of Beee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, “The 
Moldau” by Smetana, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Schéhérazade.” and two of 
the four sections of Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome.” 

Mr. Beckett again displayed the 
same businesslike attitude toward 
the presentation of the program 
that had characterized his former 
appearance. At this concert. howe 
ever, he further curtailed his re« 
marks to the advantage of all con- 
cerned, letting the music speak for 
itself. He also made a beginning at 
presenting what seems to us to be a 
vital, almost pivotal idea, which in- 
cludes a definite introduction to his 
youthful audience of individual in- 


; rlioz’ “Fantastic” thir ncer ere sold out). 
hall to hear good symphonic music, | | movements from Berlioz Fantastic hird concerts WwW U) 


the better it will be for our future 
musical seasons, for their quality and 
their very existence. The large audi- 


ence in Symphony Hall yesterday 


was enthusiastic and wel] behaved; 


it clearly enjoyed the concert. There- 


fore we may wish Mr. Beckett well 
in his further efforts in the cause. 
The: program was a most attrac- 
tive one yesterday. Mr. Beckett did 
one curious thing in the Berlioz 
March to the Scaffold by insisting on 
playing the climax before the whole 
piece in,order that none might miss 
the point. But surely, that point is 
not going to be missed anyway. It is 
like learning the plot of a detective 
story and then being asked to sit 
down and read it. Aside from this, 


Symphony; Wotan’s Farewell and 
the Magic Fire Music from Wagner’s 
“Die Walkuere’; Debussy’s ‘‘Festi- 
vals’’; Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite 
and Ravel's’ Bolero. “Silent Night’ 
was appended to this programme, and 
the final section of Rossini’s William 
Tell Overture was played as an encore 
by general request. 


9 PHONY HAL 
‘<3 Youth Concert 


heeler Beckett and 70 members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
played to a capacity house of young- 
sters yesterday afternoon at Sym- 
phony Hall. It Was the third of the 
series presented by the Youth Con- 
certs Association of Boston. 
These concerts have been an un- 
doubted success. At each, every 
available seat has been filled. The 


and by the! response of the 
young listeners. 

Their response was manifest- 
ed not only in applause at the 
Several concerts but also in let- 
vers Which some of them ad- 
dressed to Mr. Beckett. Excerpts 
from these letters, written by 
students of junior or senior high 
schools or of equivalent Private 
schools, follow: 

“I think that the concerts are 
grand and wish they would come 
oftener as I would be sure to at- 
tend. (Why aren’t there concerts 
for younger children? I know a 
great many who are sorely disap- 
pointed each time as they hope to 
attend, but are unable due to their 





a ie 
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age.) I hope that we will have the 
pleasure of hearing you conduct at 
the next series of concerts .. .” 


“I know I am expressing the feel- 
ings of thousands of young students 
when I tell you how very grateful 
I am to you and all the others who 
have made possible the splendid op- 
portunity afforded us by the Youth 
Concerts. So many would-be music 
lovers have never learned to enjoy 
or understand good music because 
they have never had the chance to 
hear it played by good musicians. 
An appreciation of good music can 
so readily be cultivated in young 


people. The reasonable priced Youth 


Concerts are my idea of exactly the 
way to encourage the efforts of the 
youth of America to understand and 
appreciate better music Ne. 


“The first concert was excellent. 


Your directing was very interesting. 
I like your technique very much. . . 
I am in the ninth grade. I play in 
our school band . . . elarinet 
and oboe. . . . In school we have 
a course of music appreciation. This 
course meets once a week’for two 
hours. During this time we discuss 
folk songs, dances . ... lives of 
composers .  . story of the 
operas;. +. . symphony orchestras, 
especially the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. . . . The notes on the 
programs which you _ send bie 
are very nice. They are interesting, 
short and not too rigid or sticking 
to one way of putting it. . .” 


The youthful correspondents 
also expressed themselves on 
the subject of their musical pref- 


“I am 16 and will graduate from erences. Among those especial- 
high school in June. Thus I sup- ly singled out were “Ride of the 


pose I shall be ‘out’ of the Sym- 
phony Club next year. I wish it 


Valkyries,” “Soviet Iron Works,”’ 
Gypsy Dance from “Carmen,” 


weren't so, as I have enjoyed the “Pines of Rome,” Finale from 
past two concerts and know I shall “William Tell,” “Cupid and 
enjoy the third as much. I save Psyche” (Franck), “Finlandia.” 
all my concert programs and I must Prelude and Love-Death from 
admit thankfully, that your ‘Youth “Tristan.” Smetana’s “Moldau” 


Concerts’ are the best I have vet 


oe 


added to my collection 


and Beethoven’s “Pastora]”’ Sym- 
phony. 


YOUTH MUSIC 
SEAS Give Fi; ¥ of 


Set of Three | 
—— ros] 

In response to widespread demands, 
the series of Youth Concerts at Sym- 
Phony Hall under the direction of 
Wheeler Beckett, which proved so suc- 
cessful last fall, has been extended and 
the first of a new set of three concerts 
took place yesterday afternoon. AS 
before, the hall was filled and the 
young audience took keen pleasure, not 
only in such’ outwardly attractive 
music as two of the Slavonic Dances 
of Dvorak, one of which was repeated, 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube” Waltz, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s “Spanish Caprice,’’ 
but in the more restrained music of 
Bach and Mozart. 

From Bach Mr. Beckett chose the 
Third Suite in D major and from Moz- 
art the Symphony in E-flat. Anxious 
to know if his youthful hearers would 
like more music of this, type at the 
next concert’ Mr, Beckett proposed a 
performanée of thé’ Whole of Beeth- 
oven’s Fifth Symphony and «his sug- 
gestion was enthusiastically received. 

Aside from his virtues as conductor 
and programme annotator, Mr. Beck- 
ett has distinguished himself in these 
concerts by his widely ranging choice 
of programmes. Within certain in- 
evitable limitations he is giving his 
audience a liberal education in sym- 
phonic music. 


Youth Concerts was given yesterday 
afternoon in Symph "i ie i. 
Wheeler Beckett conducted an or- 


follows: + 
| Suite No. 3 in 
| Symphony in E 


movements 


flavonic Dances No, 10 and 


n cesses 
Spanish: Caprice Opus $4. Rinisicy_-Kersaher 
The: enthusiasm of. the audience 
at this concert in the second of Mr. 
Becketi’s series for young people 
was proof, if any were needed, of 


the advisability of the whole project. 
It has been Mr. Beckett’s idea 
throughout , and his hard work into 
the bargain. It was he that launched 
and carried through successfully the 
first series last autumn. It again 
has been he that has seen to all 


‘the details, without which any con- 
cert might fail. This second series 


is a tribute to his powers of organ- 
ization. 

A Bach Suite opened the program, 
and Mrs. Beckett admitted after- 
wards that he had had some doubt 
as to the cordiality of its reception 
by a young audience. It is, however, 
gay music and of unusual] sonority 
in its use of the high trumpets, 
characteristic of the 18th century. 
The minuet and finale of Mozart’s 
E flat Symphony could hardly fail 
with any audience of whatever age 
with the least disposition to be sym- 
pathetic; and the rest of the pro- 
gram followed easily. Mr. Beckett 
observed at one point that he did 
not care for the custom of breaking 
up a symphony in order that some 
might not be bored, and he asked 
for an expression of opinion on the 
idea of giving the entire 5th Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. The suggestion 
was received with cheers, indicating 
the spirit that these concerts have 
captured. Long may they continue, 

The next concert in this series 
will be given in Symphony Haj] 
Wednesday, March 29, A. WwW. W. 


‘ 
} 
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Morning Music 


bel hace 


son’s series of Saturday Morning 
Junior Concerts took place at Sand- 
ers Theater, Cambridge, Saturday 
morning. Before a large and atten- 
tive audience of youngsters, Russell 
Ames Cook, conductor of the series, 
led a group of players from the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra through a 
Suite from Purcell’s “King Arthur” 
in a brisk and lively though cer- 
tainly not a polished performance. 
Then came Gibbons’ poignantly 
lovely Fantasy for voices and strings, 
“London Street Cries,” not often 
heard here since the days when' 
the English Singers unfolded its 
beauties of line from the platform 
of Symphony Hall. For his singers 


on Saturday Mr. Cook had mustered 
& group of young persons who are 
students at Bennington, at the 
Beaver Country Day, at Milton 
Academy, and at the Winsor School, 
and their performance proved to be 
a creditable and zestful affair, 
thoroughly enjoyed by the large au- 
dience. 

The soloists of the morning were 
Mercedes Sanrom& and_ Jesus 
Maria Sanroma who chose to play 
a group of original compositions for 
four hands, as well as the first move- 
ment, Allegro, from Mozart’s Con- 
certo in E flat for Two Pianos and 
Orchestra. The concerto, with its 
brilliance, its luminous tunefulness, 
and its opportunity for pianistic dis- 
play was enthusiastically received, 
and from the Sanromas’ four-handed 
music the playing of duets in these 
parts must have received a fine im- 
petus. Schumann's Polonaise, No. 3, 
sparkled with yivacity and pianistic 
color; Fauré’s “Dolly’s Garden” 
from the composer’s Suite “Dolly” 
moved with lucid charm; Ravel’s 
Laideronnette-Empress of the Pa- 
goda from the “Mother Goose Suite” 
was interesting to hear in/its original 
version since the orchestral arrange- 
ment is now so much more familiar: 
and Weber's Rondo in C major, 
concluding the group, bounced and 
capered and invited the suave tech- 
nical display which Mr. and Mrs. 
Sanroma so deftly accorded it. 

The young audience sang “John 
Peel” half way through the con- 
cert and did so with the zest and 
relish this delightful English folk 
song deserves, C. S. B, 


Youth Concert, — 
Spring Series 
The Youth Concerts Association 


of Boston has now embarked upon 
its spring series.of. three concerts for 


young people of Greater Boston. , 


This is no doubt good news to those 
who believe that audiences of musi- 
cally intelligent listeners should be 
trained in the way they should 20 
before they may be inclined toward 
less desirable musical paths, Thus it 


would appear that Wheeler Beckett | 
and his companions in this project, | 
notably 70 members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, are per-— 


forming a real service to the com- 
munity in presenting concerts of 
good orchestral music. 

The first program of this spring 
series was given yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall, with Mr. 
Beckett conducting, and the 3.000 
young persons (of varying ages) 
heard the Bach Suite No. 3 in D 
major, the Third and Fourth move- 
ments of the Mozart Symphony in 
FE flat, No. 39, the Dvorak Slavonic 
Dances, Op. 72, Nos. 10 (E minor) 
and 7 (C major), the Strauss Blue 
Danube Waltz, and three excerpts 
from the Rimsky-Korsakoy Spanish 
Caprice, Op. 34. 

Prefacing the Bach Suite with a 
few words of explanation as to its 
content, Mr. Beckett led the orches- 
tra in a spirited performance. A 
ready response from his audience 
was given to this and to the Mozart 
Which followed, but it was in the 
numbers which came after the inter- 
mission that the youthful listeners 
appeared to find the most of inter- 
est, if vociferous applause be any 
indication of enjoyment. The Sla- 
vonic Dances, especially were evi- 
dently of material to which youth- 
ful ears fervently responded, al- 
though the Blue Danube caught 
the fancy of the children, who 
answered the performance with 
literally a storm of applause. It 
was also evident that the rhythms 
of the Spanish Caprice struck a 
responsive chord. 

Mr. Beckett’s practice of com- 
menting upon certain salient pas- 
sages during the afternoon and 
singling out an instrument or two 
for special attention, was no doubt 
an additional aid to the enjoyment 
of the music, and while, in answer 
to his query as to their pleasure in 
the Bach. the children gave a posi- 
tive answer, it was unmistakable 
that the Dvorak. Strauss, and 
Rimsky-Korsakov won them com- 
pletely. After all, this was music 


more nearly within the experience 
of his listeners. Oh the other hand, | 
when he mentioned the possibility 
of a performance of the entire Bee- 
thoven Fifth Symphony, the de- 
light of his listeners was hearten- 
ingly and promptly expressed, If 
there are still doubting Thomases 
among the grownups as to whether 
symphonic concerts for children are 
practical, let those people attend 
one of these Youth Concerts . 
providing he is fortunate enough to 
secure a ticket. 2. /¢/_. G. M., S. 


Youth Concerts 


a 
In a New Seriés 
4 a 

The a ‘Si2 tot three 
symphony coneerts of the Youth 
Concerts Association was given 
in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon in the presence of a 
large and demonstrative audi- 
ence. The new series, a continua- 
tion of the first series organized 
by Wheeler Beckett, finds him 
again leading the majority of 
the members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra through 
programs high-lighting a given 
theme. 

The subject of yesterday’s 
music-making was the dance, 
and the program, beginning 
with Bach’s Suite in D majer 
and ending with Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s “Spanish” Caprice, in- 
cluded along the way the last 
two movements of Mozart’s 
great Symphony in E-flat, 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic” Dances in 
E minor and C major and “The 
Blue Danube” Waltz by Strauss. 

The second of Dvorak’s Dances 
was repeated in response to the 
insistent applause of the yourg- 
sters, who would willingly have 
listened to other repetitions as 
well. In the course of Mr. 
Beckett’s brief remarks to his 
auditors he evoked r<sponses 
for numbers that should appear 
on future programs. |S. R. S. 


Youth Concerts 


The second series o 


Tes Mabeiosing 


symphony concerts of the Youth 


Concerts Association was given 
in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon in the presence of a 
large and demonstrative audi- 
ence. The new series, a continua- 
tion of the first series organized 
by Wheeler Beckett, finds him 
again leading the majority of 
the members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra through 
programs high-lighting a given 
theme. | 

The subject of yesterday’s 


‘music-making was the dance, 


and the program, beginning. 
with Bach’s Suite in D major 
and ending with Rimsky-Korsa-' 
kov’s “Spanish” Caprice, in-. 


cluded along the way the last 
two movements of Mozart’s 
great Symphony in E-flat, 
Dvorak’s “Slavonic” Dane2s in 
E minor and C major and “The 
Blue Danube” Waltz. by Strauss. 

The second of Dvorak’s Dances 
was repeated in response to the 
insistent applause of the young- 
sters, who would willingly have 


| 
| 


listened to other repetitions as 
well. In the course of Mr,’ 
Beckett’s brief remarks to his. 


auditors he evoked responses 
for numbers that should appea 
on future programs. S:’R. S. 
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P LAY SECOND) OF | YOUTH CONCERT 


The second of the spring series 
| of Youth Concerts was given yes- 
: , terday in Symphony hall, with 

SER IES Wheeler Beckett conducting 70 mem- 
| bers of the Boston Symphony Or- 
: chestra. The 1-84 as fol- 


’ 
n 


series, the high school boys and 


~ 


y needs mu- 
pacity 

“Parsifal” and 

; Beck- 

hoven’s 

y asked for it: 
they testified that 


lows: 4 « 7. 


Beckett's Own Tone Poem Overture to ‘‘The Marriage of daaigs 08>? 


Symphony No. 5 in C minor.... 
“Cdn derefla.”? minor Beethoven 


Liked by Audience ae Bey ag be gner 


Wa 
Prelude to act 3 of “‘Lohengrin’’, .Wagner 


p om | = The interesting thing about yes- 
At the second of the new series of verday’s concert was that = Mr. 
three Youth Concerts, which took place Beckett served up the entire 5th 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon, : Symphony of Beethoven instead of 
Pg no appeared both as ;merely ® movement or two. It is 
2 oe al @ composer. On _ the ‘generally conceded that youth can 
he epeani ,. Stood his tone poem, ‘not keep still for any great length 
Re > new to Boston although of time and that a whole 
el agp been performances else- Symphony would try their patience 
Silas The vovicck:, ih the eee too far. There was no indication 
=) 
found the music to be in the Ne oe youre day that the audience ody 
Viennese spirit: appropriate to ths restive, once it had settled down. 
subject matter the piece ends with ae A good deal of whispering until the 
enchanting waltz, The youthful. audi. Sh cp aeneny Started and a num- 
, that the final sec- er of late arrivals were the on] 
Biaines tt Ph 2 crear) Mr. cet x features that differed from the 
thé-epirit eh eee and It enny ne piece in ominous hush on Friday afternoons, 
to this particular audience’ Sulted a stillness that has at times fright- 
In fact, the boys and girls liked ened a visiting artist. 
ever . ‘thing on the programme, with the ‘The symphony itself went well, 
Bell eon seption of the Good Friday with sound tempi established and 
i are Ra sifal,” during the play- kept by Mr. Beckett. Let us hope 
eb Bay te seemed to be-some- that it and Mozart’s lovely overture 
Prelude to Af tied bee op yee the were duly appreciated. At any 
| ; onengrin” 
was rapturously received and the own, ag Mr. Beckett has confidence in 
Joined their voices in the singing Jiee ty for attention of his 
of the Bridal Chorus which, in the audience for he plans to play the 
on te follows immediately after the berg Symphony at the next con- 
re iS , cert. ' 
Lrer Mc ws time in trie tive concerts is a am Warnttinn ici rene 
at he has , | 
edinaes cnr IE ny ol iitivg epee and a conventional work as a whole. 
Beethoven's Fifth, to which he gave a + Pay melodious program music 
‘remarkably of no. great subtlety, and it was 
certainly greatly liked by the audi- 
rs at the ence. The concert ended with Wag- 
these young people ner, which is apparently more to 
won he ee as the taste of most young audiences 
| 1 e Sym 
| Was concluded Mr. Beckett wished to veal a ay 
know if he could get away with the P : A. W. W. 
Symphony of Cesar Franck next time 
| and was definitely assured that he 
; Could, Mozart’s Overture“to “The Mar- 


‘Triage of Figaro” completed the pro- 
gramme, 


all grades of culture. 
in selections; 


discover this world of music. 
Wagner’s 


Music is around and within us like 
air. We each draw it into ourselves 
“Music is appreciated and under- 
stood by people of all nationalities, 
Yesterday afternoon 2500 boys and 
girls listened with rapt attention to 
The last of the series of six Youth 
concerts given this Winter comes on 


“You don’t have to be ‘grown-up’ 
April 12. 


“you step over the threshold of a 
Music is inherently democratic in 
a program of Mozart’s “Marriage of 
ett’s tone poem, “Cinderella.” Also 


world that belongs to each of us. 
according to our capacity, and the 


Mr. Beckett tells the boys and girls, 
greater our capacity becomes, the 
more we will absorb of music. 

by request at previous concerts j 


sic to develop the human ca 
the 


to 

all classes, 

its appeal and democrac 

to feel with others.” 

Figaro,” 

“Lohengrin” 

girls heard the whole of Beet 
Fifth Symphony. The 

they heard it, and 

they liked it. 


’ 


y 
is conductor at the concerts 


F. 


Taft are the 


public, 
board that sponsors the Youth con- 


private and parochial, at a cost that 
gé of all 


seats are 20 cents for 
Charles 
y the youth- 


people who 
e in music as a cultural force. 


The symphony tickets are distrib- 
; they range up 


program notes 
young people come 


through the door of Symphony Hall,” 


y concert 


o 


mphony concerts in one 
another for several years. 
The Junior League of Bos- 


ton helps support them. Wheeler 


They are made possible b 
Beckett, former guest-conductor of 


y are new in Boston this Win- 
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Edwin S. Webster, 
Hovey and Edward A. 


conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
“When you 


the donations of Boston 

uted through the schools, 

brings them within the ran 

The cheapest 

the great Philharmonic. orchestras 
in Berlin, Vienna and Paris, and 
tra at San Francisco and Richmond 
Va., 

Beckett Explains Music 


believ 
that are well conned b 


and author of the 
ful audience, 


Youth Sy 

form or 

The 

ter 

a symphon 

to $1 per concert. 
certs. 


ed 

g music worth a 

y man’s money. And 

g were 500 teachers, de- 
nd in- 

great mu- 

r 

girls, had 

on the pro- 

The conduc- 

sition, a tone poem, 

,’ made a tremendous hit 
Their thun- 

, and a rap- 

phony’s 

greeted the hollow 
per dropping 


t the educational a 
, foreign to Sym 


Five thousand parents at home, 
too far away to hear the music, re- 
Beethoven, heard in reverent sij- 


Eight *houSte ferko 


by the Youth Symphony Concert 


yesterday, although only 2500 boys 
phony musicians through Beetho- 


ven’s Fifth Symphony. 
ders of applause forced an encore 


sic was thus made available to thei 
of the charming waltz 


joiced because for 20 cents the chil- 
pupils. 


and girls from 14 to 18 could be 
packed into Symphony Hall, while 
Wheeler Beckett's baton led 70 Sym- 


spirational experience of 
lence by 2500 boys and 
competition yesterday 


gram with Beckett. 
ring of the glass slip 


dren were hearin 
with the young people. 
on marble stairs. 


$3 ticket in an 
tor’s own compo 


in the offin 
lighted tha 
“Cinderella 
turous shout 
sacred rafters, 





Youth to the Fore 


Frank Glazer Plays Brahms Concerto 
op e La the Extra Symphony Concerts 
y 


Me Ks mit ing on its own pirates ae 
formance turned out to be ad- 
In playing the Brahms B-flat|!© : 
major Piano Concerto with the sor ngyeag ie tae oe: 
Boston Symphony Orchestra un- the pianist. 
der Serge Koussevitzky last night 


The -prodigies of strength re- 
Frank Glazer, sometime resident ainired es an adequate perform- 


pianist hereabouts, had set him- ance of this monumenta] work 


self an exceptional task. For in have disturbed more celebrated 
addition to the difficulties, musi- pianists. But they did not seem 
cal and technical, of the work|t, bother Mr. Glazer last night. 
itself, young Mr. Glazer (who 1S|He played at every stage as if. 
Only 24) had the additional|+ne erue) passage-work were the 
handicap of following shortly} most natural activity in the 
after the redoubtable Artur Ru- world for him. These ears de- 
binstein, who had played this|tected a mistake or two, but 
same work at the concerts of the nothing resembling a major er-| 
orchestra’s longer subscription! ror. Throughout the perform- 
series less than two weeks ago. lance the listener could sit back 

The audience of last night,/in confidence to take in the mu- 
‘however, like that of this after- sic, without concern for the per- | 
‘noon, when the shorter series of former. The remarkable accord 


WHEELER BECKETT 


Conductor, who will direct the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra at the 
first of a series of concert for young 
people on Wednesday at 3:30 Pe 
at Symphony Hall. The low-priced 
concerts are arranged by a group 
of sponsors for children of high 
school age. 


‘concerts was to be brought to 
an end, consisted for the most 
part of persons who had not 
heard the Rubinstein perform- 
ance. The present writer was in 
the same case, and could there- 
fore listen to Mr. Glazer’s play- 


Style of the Concerto, and there 


among soloist, conductor and or- 
chestra strengthened this con- 
fidence. | 

Mr. Glazer’s insistent driving 
inevitably produced some hard 
tones, which may have disturbed 
some listeners. But that is the 


ees ee ee ee 


is little to be done about it. Mr. 
Glazer might have disguised the 
hardness by a little more pedal- 
ling and, occasionally, a more 
legato touch. But on the whole 
his fault was in the right direc- 
tion. There were similarly places 
—notably in the Scherzo—when 


he might have 
in pace, when 


relented a little 
a Slight rubato 


‘might have been more desirable. 
‘But again here was a fault in 
the right direction. It was the 
playing of youth, but of exuber- 
ant, musical youth. : 

The performance was applaud- 
ed, as it deserved to be, in al- 
most tumultuous fashion by the 
audience. It had been preceded 
by Moussorgsky’s Prelude’ to 
“Khovanstchina”-and it was fol- 
lowed by the Fourth Symphony 


of Tchaikovsky. 
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FINAL CONCERT 


‘Symphony Men Play Mas- 


—_———— ee a 


terpieces Under B ey 


Yesterd#y 13,47 saw the end of 


the season’s Youth Concerts at Sym- 
phony Hall. A new venture this year, 


the Youth Concerts have been highly 


successful. Both the numbers and the 
attitude of the young auditors have 
been gratifying and have proved the 
contention which Wheeler Beckett, the 
conductor of the concerts, made last 
spring, namely that youngsters of high 


school age have approximately the’ 
Same musical tastes as their elders. | 


At no time in his programme did Mr. 
Beckett play down to his audience, 


although it was only until the two 
F ber of the cello section, employs 


last concerts that he made so bold 


:as to play an entire symphony. 


That symphony yesterday was the 


‘familiar masterpiece of Cesar Franck 
‘in D minor. Unlike the audiences at 
| the symphony concerts, yesterday's 
| gathering applauded between the move- 
iments as well as at the end. There 


‘Was no reason to believe that Franck’s 


~ 


-Mmusic was over its collective head. 


The rest of the announced programme 
consisted of RNimsky-lxorsakov’s “Rus« 
Sian Easter’ Overture and a.Pastorale 
and Procession by Jacobus Langene 
aoen, first ‘cellist of the Youth Cone- 
certs’ orchestra of 70 Symphony men. 
these latter numbers, enthusiastically 
received, were two of the four ime 
provisations which received their ini« 
tial performances at a pair of syme 
phony concerts a =é few weeks ago. 
Strauss’ waltz. “Tales From the 
Vienna Woods,” was played as an 
“extra.’’ 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Youth Symphony Concert 


Six concerts for young people 
will be played next year in Sym- 
phony Hall, it was announced yes- 
terday afternoon by Wheeler Beck- 


sponsored by the Youth Concerts 
Association for this season. A large 
audience of boys end girls volubly 
expressed their pleasure at this pros- 
pect, as well as their appreciation 
of the program which included 
Cesar Franck’s D minor Symphony, 
‘“‘Pastorale and Procession” by Jako- 
bus Langendoen (a member of the 
orchestra), and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
overture “Russian Easter.” Mr. 
Langendoen‘’s work was heard at a 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
earlier this year, when it Was per- 
formed as one of “Four Improvi- 
Sations for Orchestra,” Mr. Beckett 
and 70 members of the Boston Sym. 
phony Orchestra combined to give 
agreeable performances. 

Mr, Langendoen, who is a mein- 


in his composition several] songs 
of varying pitch and tone quality 
which were all obtained in Boston. 
These are used to produce the biz- 
arre and rhythmic effects of the 
piece,’ which were very well liked 


by the young audience. Franck’s 


Symphony, to judge by the atten- 
tive listeners and the spontarfeous 


appieces, Was also oes tast f 
the hearers, 
As a requés £3,/ 131.4-. 


interposed Strauss’ waltz “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods” before the 
final piece, the colorful and _ bri]- 
liantly orchestrated “Russian Easter” 
overture, 
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